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REMARKS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  DISEASES  AF- 
FECTINO  THE  FACIAL  REGION  OF  THE 
HORSE^S  HEAD. 

By  Professor  Yarn  ell,  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London. 

{Continued from  ][).  951,  vol.  xxxix.) 

Ulceration  of  the  Rami  of  the  Lower  Jawbone. 

This  disease  is  situated  either  within  the  mouth,  a  little 
in  front  of  the  first  molar  teeth,  or  outwardly  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  lower  jaw  at  that  part  which,  when  the  bridle 
is  on  the  head,  is  in  contact  wth  the  curb  chain.  In  some 
instances,  however,  the  jawbone,  both  within  and  outside  the 
mouth,  may  be  affected  at  the  same  time,  producing  thereby 
far  greater  pain  to  the  animal,  and  the  cure  tedious  and  less 
certain. 

The  causes  which  produce  these  diseases  of  the  jaw  are  of 
two  kinds,  viz.  predisposing  and  exciting.  The  predisposition 
to  such  lesions  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the 
temperament  of  the  horse  so  affected.  They  are  not  often 
met  with  in  sluggish,  idle  horses,  because  the  usual  exciting 
causes  are  not  in  operation.  The  horse  that  is  so  injured  is 
generally  a  fine-couraged  animal,  very  likely  also  a  good- 
tempered  one,  and  anxious  to  go  ahead  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  addition  to  his  courage  and  desire  to  go  fast, 
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he  may  be  vicious^  and  if  he  gets  a  chance_,  will  probably  run 

away. 

«/ 

Such  disease  of  the  jaw  sometimes  takes  place  quite  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  predisposing  causes  just  mentioned^  and  will 
wholly  depend  upon  those  of  an  exciting  nature. 

The  exciting  or  determining  causes  generally — not  alwaj^s, 
I  hope — may  be  traced  to  ignorance  or  brutality  on  the  part 
of  the  rider  or  drivea’;  and  in  some  instances,  to  both  of 
these  qualities  combined:  indeed,  they  are  often  co-workers  in 
acts  of  cruelty.  Let  me  illustrate  these  assertions. 

A  horse  is  purchased  for  harness  purposes ;  he  is  a  high- 
couraged  animal,  and  it  being  discovered  that  he  is  a 
puller,^^  a  sharp  bit  ”  is  at  once  selected  by  the  person  who 
is  to  drive  him,  as  the  only  one  he  thinks  the  horse  can  be 
managed  with. 

This  bit  will  have  very  long  ‘‘  cheeks,^^  which  serve  as 
levers,  to  which  is  attached  a  sharp  curb.  Instinct,  unguided 
by  reason,  must,  I  think,  have  influenced  the  person  who 
made  this  selection  of  a  bit  for  this  description  of  horse. 
When  such  a  horse  is  put  to  work  with  a  bit  of  this  kind 
in  his  mouth,  he  goes  faster  and  pulls  harder  than  his 
driver  wishes;  most  likely  through  excitement  from  the 
harshness  of  the  bit.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  more 
the  driver  pulls  the  harder  the  horse  pulls,  and  being  further 
excited  by  the  pain,  he  instinctively  endeavours  to  go  faster 
still.  The  animal  rushes  forward  with  all  his  might,  and  the 
driver  does  all  he  can  to  restrain  him,  until  by  a  repetition 
of  such  procedure,  one  or  both  rami  of  the  jaw  within  the 
mouth,  and  perhaps  outside  also,  become  inflamed.  The  same 
description  of  lesion  is  often  produced  in  saddle  horses  from 
precisely  the  same  causes.  In  many  instances,  perhaps  not 
in  all,  such  painful  injuries  might  have  been  avoided  had 
reason  and  experience  been  judiciously  exercised. 

That  this  assertion  is  in  the  main  correct,  numerous  proofs 
might  be  adduced. 

On  the  very  day  I  am  writing  this,  a  gentleman  informed 
me,  short  time  previously  I  purehased  a  fast,  high-stepping 
horse,  and  when  he  was  put  in  harness,  I  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  holding  him,  although  I  used  the  sharpest  curb 
bit  ^  I  had ;  indeed,  I  was  often  in  danger  of  running  foul  of 
omnibuses  and  other  carriages.  The  horse  showed  no  vice, 
but  simply  a  desire  to  go  fast.  I  afterwards  tried  various 
kinds  of  bits  on  the  horse  without  any  good  result,  until  at 
last  I  was  induced  to  use  a  plain  smooth  snaffie.  With  this 
bit  the  horse  gradually  became  manageable,  and  I  can  now 
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drive  him  through  the  streets  of  London  with  a  thread  for 
reins.'’^ 

This  fact  beautifully  shows  that  kindness  and  reason  will 
accomplish  that  which  a  strong  arm^  unguided  by  reason^  and 
a  sharp  curb  bit  could  not  do.  And  are  not  such  instances 
common  ?  I  would  ask. 

Tor  my  own  part  I  have  often  been  told  that  such  and 
such  a  horse,  when  ridden  by  Mr.  So-and-so,  pulled  so  hard 
that  it  was  very  unpleasant,  indeed,  dangerous  to  ride  him ; 
but  that  the  same  horse  would  carry  a  lady  even  with  the 
same  sharp  bit  without  any  inconvenience  to  her  whatever. 
Why  is  this  ?  Is  it  that  ladies  have  better  hands  It  is 
generally  stated  that  they  have,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact. 
Then,  again,  the  horse  is  not  pulled  and  tugged  at  as  he  is 
by  many  gentlemen  riders,  but  is  guided  by  a  gentle  touch, 
and  spoken  to  in  softer  terms.  The  horse  appreciates  kind¬ 
ness  as  much  as  any  animal,  indeed,  almost  as  much  as  his 
fair  rider. 

As  a  further  proof  that  some  pulling  horses  can  be  ridden 
with  a  simple  snaffle  bit  to  a  greater  advantage  than  with  a 
sharper  one,  I  quote  the  following  passage  from  ^  Baily^s 
Monthly  Magazine  ^  for  December  (see  page  233).  It  has 
reference  to  a  horse  that  was  known  to  be  a  desperate 

puller,”  and  was  to  be  ridden  in  a  steeple-chase  by  the  un¬ 
rivalled  Jem  Mason.  The  horse  belonged  to  his  friend  Tom 
Oliver.  “  Trust-me-not,”  for  that  was  the  horse’s  name, 
was  brought  on  to  the  ground  with  a  terriffic  bit,  which  the 
instant  his  rider  saw  he  removed,  and  substituted  a  double 
rein  snaffle,  which  Tom  protested  would  not  hold  him.  But 
he  was  told  to  mind  his  own  business,  and  wait  and  see  his 
horse  win ;  which  he  did  very  easily.” 

From  these  few  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  I  consider  the 
temperament  of  the  horse  as  the  chief  predisposing  cause  to 
the  disease  of  the  jawbone  I  am  now  commenting  on,  and 
that  the  exciting  cause,  as  a  rule,  is  a  heavy  sharp  curb 
bit,”  and  an  injudicious  rider  or  driver. 

Symptoms. — It  may  appear  somewhat  remarkable  that 
disease  of  the  mouth,  arising  from  causes  above  described, 
should  not  be  noticed  by  either  master  or  servant  until,  in 
most  cases,  it  has  extended  to  the  bone,  and  that,  in  some 
instances,  to  a  considerable  extent.  Such  at  any  rate  has 
been  my  experience.  The  earliest  symptom  in  this  affection 
is  a  hot,  swollen  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips, 
underneath  the  tongue,  and  particularly  in  front  of  the  first 
molar  teeth.  The  last-named  parts  will  be  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  and  perhaps  quite  in  the  centre  they  may  be  even 
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blackened  from  effused  blood.  If  a  bit  is  put  into  the  horse’s 
mouth  while  it  is  in  this  state^  the  animal  will  hesitate  to 
close  it  until  excited.  Still  no  heed  is  taken  of  these  symp¬ 
toms^  and  he  is  again  used.  Now,  however,  he  is  unwilling 
to  “  face  the  bit,”  that  is,  to  go  forward  until  he  is  urged, 
perhaps,  by  the  whip,  which  he  cannot  endure ;  his  dignity 
is  touched,  his  courage  is  raised,  and  off  he  goes,  pulling 
possibly  harder  than  ever.  The  horse  performs  his  task,  but 
on  his  return  home  his  mouth  will  be  seen  to  be  bleeding, 
and  a  quantity  of  bloody  froth  issuing  from  it.  But  even 
now  the  injury  will  not  be  fully  recognised ;  and  as  to  the 
bleeding  from  the  mouth,  he  will  be  abused  as  a  hard 
pulling  brute,  and  it  serves  him  right.”  If  the  interior  of 
the  mouth  be  now  examined,  not  only  will  the  swelling  be 
found  to  be  increased,  but  most  likely  the  mucous  membrane 
where  it  covers  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw,  will  be  seen 
to  be  ulcerated  quite  through  to  the  bone;  or,  perhaps,  I 
ought  to  have  said,  worn  through  from  the  pressure  and 
friction  of  the  bit,  and  for  some  little  distance  around  these 
places  the  periosteum  will  be  intensely  inflamed.  The 
probability  now  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  bone,  in  one  or  both 
places,  will  exfoliate  to  the  extent  of  the  destruction  of  its 
nutrient  membrane.  This  is  the  usual  stage  of  the  disease 
in  which  the  horse  is  brought  to  the  veterinary  surgeon  for 
treatment.  It  is  rarely  less  intense,  and  I  think  it  is  often 
much  worse  than  I  have  described  it. 

But  even  now  the  master,  or  his  servant,  is  likely  to  say, 
^^Oh,  it  is  only  a  sore  mouth,  and  we  hope  to  have  the  horse 
at  work  again  in  a  few  days.”  So  little  importance  do 
either  of  them  attach  to  the  injury.  The  veterinary  surgeon 
of  experience,  however,  knows  that  it  is  as  often  no  trifling 
aifair,  and  that  in  many  instances  it  is  difficult  to  cure. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  junior  practitioner  to  be  careful 
in  not  speaking  too  lightly  of  this  condition  of  the  jaw ; 
if  he  does,  he  may  regret  doing  so.  I  am  well  aware  that  in 
some  instances  the  healing  progresses  much  faster  than 
might  be  expected ;  nevertheless,  there  are  cases  which 
prove  very  troublesome  to  the  practitioner,  and  the  owner  is 
often  disappointed  in  not  having  the  use  of  his  horse. 

The  under  surface  of  the  lower  jaw  is,  as  before  hinted, 
also  often  seriously  injured  by  the  curb  which  is  attached  to 
bits  used  for  such  horses;  and  this  may  take  place  at  the 
same  time  that  the  inner  part  of  the  mouth  is  injured.  .When 
this  is  the  case,  the  horse  will  suffer  much  pain,  even  more 
than  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  parts 
involved  would  suppose.  Very  often  the  skin,  the  periosteum. 
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and  even  tlie  bone  itself^  are  intensely  inflamed^  and  in 
addition  to  these_,  the  nerve  which  supplies  the  lower  lip  and 
the  pulp  of  the  lower  incisor  teeth  with  sensation,  is  pain¬ 
fully  involved.  When  the  jawbone  and  its  coverings  are 
highly  inflamed,  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  disease 
extends  to  the  cancelli  of  the  bone,  and  results  in  the 
formation  of  an  abscess.  Both  branches  of  the  lower 
maxillary  bone  may  be  more  or  less  affected  at  the  same 
time;  the  disease,  however,  is  more  often  confined  to  one 
ramus  only. 

I  shall  now  briefly  consider  the  treatment  of  these 
lesions. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  disease  of  the  lower  jaw 
arising  from  undue  pressure  of  the  bit  will  vary  according 
to  the  intensity  and  extent  of  the  disease,  the  structures 
actually  involved,  and  the  age  and  condition  of  the  horse  so 
affected.  Diseases  of  this  description  most  often  occur  to 
horses  in  high,  or  at  any  rate  fair  condition ;  the  weak  and 
emaciated  animal,  for  reasons  the  reader  will  readily  con¬ 
ceive,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  affected  with  such  lesions.  They 
may  occur  at  any  period  of  the  animaks  life  after  he  is 
broken  to  harness  or  the  saddle,  but  they  are  most  frequent 
in  young  horses.  As  well  as  such  affections  being  more 
common  in  young  horses  than  in  old,  they  are  also  more 
easily  cured,  which,  I  think,  we  ought  to  expect,  seeing  how 
vigorous  are  the  powers  of  reparation  at  this  period  of  the 
animaks  life. 

The  first  consideration  in  the  treatment  of  these  lesions  is 
to  impress,  if  possible,  on  the  mind  of  the  owner  of  the 
horse  the  necessity  of  throwing  him  altogether  out  of  work 
until  the  parts  affected  are  thoroughly  healed.  And,  secondly, 
during  this  period  to  remove  altogether  the  exciting  cause  or 
causes. 

As  the  mucous  membrane  is  usually  much  swollen  and 
very  tender  at  those  parts  of  the  mouth  previously  described, 
the  removal  of  the  cause,  placing  the  horse  on  soft,  sloppy, 
bran-mashes  as  diet,  and  giving  him  a  dose  of  cathartic  medi¬ 
cine,  will,  in  most  instances,  be  all  the  treatment  that  is  re¬ 
quired. 

The  parts  of  the  membrane,  however,  upon  which  the  bit 
directly  pressed  should  be  carefully  examined  from  time  to 
time,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  ulceration  has  taken  place,  or  is 
likely  to  occur.  If  the  pressure  of  the  bit  has  been  intense, 
the  membrane  may  have  become  so  much  bruised  that  death 
of  a  portion  of  it  is  certain  to  take  place.  In  such  cases, 
however,  the  same  treatment  as  above  should  be  adopted 
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until  the  slough  is  detached.  When  this  slough  is  removed 
the  bone  will  be  exposed ;  nevertheless^,  should  it  not  be  in¬ 
flamed  to  any  extent,  the  membrane  may  again  close  over  it 
without  exfoliation  taking  place. 

The  treatment  necessary  in  this  stage  of  the  disease  re¬ 
quires  to  be  only  of  a  simple  kind ;  such  as  keeping  the  parts 
clean,  and  free  from  bits  of  hay,  small  oats,  or  grass  seeds, 
either  of  which  may  become  imbedded  in  the  sore.  It  may 
also  be  deemed  advisable  to  dress  the  surface  of  the  sore  with 
a  mild  stimulant,  such  as  a  little  tincture  of  myrrh,  or  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  potash. 

In  more  severe  cases,  the  loss  of  the  mucous  and  periosteal 
membranes  may  be  so  extensive,  and  the  inflammation  so 
intense,  that  actual  death  may  take  place  in  that  portion  of 
bone  which  is  deprived  of  its  nutrient  membrane.  Under 
these  circumstances,  however,  the  same  antiphlogistic  treat¬ 
ment  as  above  recommended  should  be  adopted.  After  the 
slough  resulting  from  the  death  of  the  injured  membrane  is 
removed,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  dead  piece  of 
bone  is  not  enclosed  by  the  membrane  healing  over  it.  The 
inexperienced  practitioner  is  very  apt  to  allow  this  to  take 
place,  and  even  the  experienced  has  often  much  trouble 
in  preventing  it.  When  it  occurs,  the  opening  should  be 
enlarged  with  a  bistoury  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  raise  the  detached  piece  of  bone.  It  is  as 
well,  however,  first  to  ascertain  if  it  is  at  all  loosened,  and 
to  do  this  it  may  be  tapped  with  any  hard  substance ;  or  if 
only  by  the  finger-nail  the  sound  emitted  will  indicate  its 
condition  in  this  respect. 

I  should  not  advise  that  much  force  be  used  to  remove  the 
exfoliating  piece  of  bone  until  it  is  slightly  raised  from  its 
bed,  on  account  of  the  disease  that  is  going  on  in  the  part. 
As  soon  as  this  takes  place,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making 
the  attempt  at  removal.  The  opening  should  now  be  enlarged 
by  slitting  the  membrane  up  at  each  end,  when  most  likely 
it  can  be  moved  eJi  masse,  which  is  desirable,  for  the  sore 
will  not  heal  soundly  while  a  portion  of  detached,  dead  bone 
remains. 

After  this  has  been  done  the  part  should  be  carefully 
examined  every  day,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
any  portions  of  food  that  may  have  found  their  way  into  the 
sore,  but  also  to  ascertain  its  condition.  If,  instead  of  the 
healing  process  having  taken  place,  it  is  found  that  caries 
is  going  on,  which  would  be  indicated  by  foetor,  the  part 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  afterwards  dressed  with 
the  nitric  acid  lotion.  Other  agents  of  a  similar  nature  will 
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answer  the  same  purpose^  but  whiehever  is  used^  it  should  be 
applied  by  means  of  a  pledget  of  lint  or  eotton  wool  pressed 
firmly  into  the  eavity.  As  soon  as  the  part  is  entirely  free 
from  any  foetid  or  discoloured  discharge^  no  other  treatment 
than  that  of  simply  keeping  the  parts  clean  will  be  required. 

If  the  jawbone  heals  sounds  and  becomes  again  covered 
by  its  membrane^  the  part  is  as  likely  to  bear  the  pressure  of 
the  bit  as  it  was  before  the  injury  occurred;  that  is,  if 
sufficient  time  be  allowed  before  the  bit  is  again  put  into  the 
horse^s  mouth. 

Injury  to  the  Under  Surface  of  the  Lower  Jaw,  produced  by 

the  Curb. 

In  cases  where  the  undersurface  of  the  lower  jawbone  is 
inflamed,  swollen,  and  very  tender  from  the  effects  of  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  curb  chain,  a  large  poultice  should  be  applied  to 
the  part,  the  horse  allowed  soft  food,  and  some  cathartic 
medicine  administered.  This  treatment  may  be  sufficient, 
even  if  there  is  an  actual  raw  surface  of  the  skin,  for  if  the 
exciting  causes  are  removed,  the  case  generally  goes  on  satis¬ 
factorily.  Sometimes,  however,  the  bone,  as  well  as  the  skin 
which  covers  it,  is  found  to  be  inflamed,  and  if  this  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  disease  in  the  mouth,  it  is  likely  to  assume  a 
serious  character.  The  same  treatment,  I  have  previously  ad¬ 
vocated,  must  here  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  All  exciting  causes 
should  be  removed,  fomentations  and  poultices  applied,  and, 
should  it  be  found  that  matter  has  formed  in  the  part,  exit 
should  be  given  to  it  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  material 
that  escapes  be  of  a  greyish-brown  colour  and  foetid,  it  will 
indicate  disease  of  bone;  but  if  it  is  from  a  subcutaneous 
abscess,  the  discharge  will  be  simply  of  a  purulent  nature, 
and  a  speedy  cure  may  be  anticipated  by  the  adoption  of 
very  simple  means. 

If  the  diseased  part  of  the  bone  is  examined,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  probe  can  be  passed  a  considerable  distance  into 
its  centre.  And  in  those  cases  where  the  jawbone  within 
the  mouth  is  also  affected,  it  may  be  passed  quite  through 
into  the  mouth.  I  see  no  advantage,  however,  in  probing 
the  part  to  this  extent,  and  as  considerable  pain  might  be 
produced  by  irritating  the  dental  nerve,  I  should  not  advise 
it  to  be  done. 

I  have  found  the  following  treatment  answer  very  well : — 
The  matter  having  chiefly  drained  itself  away,  and  the 
swelling  and  soreness  partly  subsided,  I  have  injected  into 
the  wound  a  weak  stimulant,  such  as,  for  example,  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper,  either  of 
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after  the  second  application,  has  generally  changed 
the  character  of  the  discharge  for  the  better.  If,  after  a  few 
days,  I  find  there  is  no  disposition  in  the  part  to  heal,  I  have 
applied  a  mild  blister  around  the  orifice  with  advantage. 

A  considerable  time  should  elapse  before  the  horse  is  used 
again  with  a  curb  bit,  for  if  the  jaw  is  injured  before  all 
diseased  action  has  subsided,  a  cure  will  be  found  very 
difficult,  and  tedious  to  bring  about.  The  horse  should  be 
used  with  a  plain  snaffle  bridle,  for  some  time. 


Diseases  of  the  Inferior  Border  of  the  Branches  of  the 

Lower  Jaw, 

In  young  horses  between  the  age  of  two  and  five  years 
these  parts  of  the  lower  jawbone  are  more  or  less  uneven, 
and  in  some  instances  they  are  even  nodulated  to  an  extent 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  disease.  These  nodules  are 
often  very  tender,  especially  if  the  horse  has  been  wearing 
a  heavy  bridle  or  headstall,  or,  which  is  very  often  the  case, 
has  bruised  them  on  the  edge  of  the  manger  he  is  fed  from. 
These  enlargements  will  be  opposite  the  first  three  molar 
teeth  j  but  the  most  prominent,  and  the  one  which  may 
become  diseased,  is  opposite  the  third  molar  tooth,  being  the 
last  that  is  put  up  of  the  three.  The  results  which  I  have 
occasionally  observed  to  take  place  are,  suppuration,  follow¬ 
ing  ulceration  of  the  skin,  and  perhaps  the  bone  also,  of  the 
most  prominent  point  of  the  tumour,  and  which  often  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  chronic  sinus.  In  other  instances  an  exostosis, 
growing  apparently  from  the  margin  of  the  opening  of  the 
bone,  and  which  is  sometimes  connected  with  one  of  the  fangs 
of  the  tooth.  In  these  aflPections,  like  all  others,  prevention 
is  better  than  cure.^^  The  owners  of  young  horses  would  do 
well,  in  all  instances  where  there  is  any  unevenness  in  the  jaw¬ 
bones  arising  from  dentition,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  such 
parts  being  injured.  If  it  is  observed  that  they  become 
suddenly  enlarged,  and  are  tender  to  the  touch,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  placing  the  case  in  the  hands  of  some 
competent  practitioner.  The  veterinary  surgeon  will  at  once 
resort  to  such  measures  as  are  best  calculated  to  subdue 
infiammatory  action ;  and  he  will  insist  upon  the  horse  being 
removed  from  such  exciting  causes  as  tend  to  produce  the 
disease.  If  it  is  found  that  pus  has  formed,  it  must  be  let 
out  by  opening  the  tumour  with  a  lancet,  after  which  the 
part  should  be  fomented  and  poulticed.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  opening  made  heals  soundly ;  as  an 
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unhealthy  sinus  very  often  remains  whieh  is  troublesome 
to  eradicate. 

As  I  have  before  stated^  an  exostosis  sometimes  results 
from  these  tumours,  especially  should  they  have  been  injured 
by  a  blow  during  the  time  they  were  extremely  vascular 
and  sensitive.  Such  osseous  tumours  are  not  very  uncommon 
upon  the  lower  jaw  of  the  horse,  and  our  opinion  is  often 
asked  as  to  whether  they  can  be  removed  with  safety.  The 
reply  to  such  inquiries  should  be  very  guarded,  and  the 
character  of  these  osseous  developments  be  well  considered 
before  an  answer  is  given,  and  most  certainly  before  any 
attempt  is  made  to  remove  them  by  an  operation. 

The  true  character  of  these  osseous  growths  cannot  be 
well  decided  until  the  swelling  has  subsided,  when,  if  they  be 
simple  in  their  nature,  they  will  gradually  become  more  and 
more  defined  in  form,  harder  to  the  touch,  and  most  likely 
slightly  constricted  at  the  root.  If  the  tumour  be  of  this 
form  and  character,  it  may  be  removed  with  comparative 
safety.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  increase  in  size  of 
the  tumour  become  more  diffused  in  all  directions,  and  if, 
when  pressed  upon  with  the  end  of  the  finger,  it  should, 
although  apparently  hard,  slightly  indent,  it  must  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion.  If  there  be  also  no  dis¬ 
position  for  the  opening  that  may  exist  at  its  lower  part 
to  heal,  with  a  small  but  continuous  running  from  it  of  thin 
grey  matter,  the  conclusion  will  be  that  the  removal  of  it  by 
operation  must  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  The  case 
is  now  most  likely  one  of  osteo- sarcoma,  and  the  prognosis 
will  be  decidedly  unfavorable ;  and  especially  so  if  the  horse 
has  been  badly  fed  and  is  in  low  condition,  or  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  system  has  a  strumous  tendency. 

Less  frequently  diseases  of  a  similar  nature  are  met  with 
in  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  are  produced  by  causes 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  the  lower  jaw.  They  also  take 
place  opposite  the  second  or  third  molar  teeth,  but  most 
often  the  latter.  Some  of  the  results,  however,  may  be 
quite  different  to  those  affecting  the  lower  jaw ;  the  diseased 
action  may  tend  more  in  an  inward  direction,  and  the 
antrum  thereby  becomes  involved,  or,  if  opposite  the  fang 
of  the  second  molar  tooth,  it  may  extend  to  the  nasal 
passage. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  called  upon  to 
treat  such  cases  as  the  above;  when  he  is,  how^ever,  it  is 
proper  that  he  should  have  in  view  the  results  that  may 
accrue  under  many  circumstances  and  phases  of  such 
aftections.  To  secure  the  most  favorable  terminations  to 
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sucli  lesions^  it  will  be  proper  to  remove  all  exciting  causes^ 
such  as  bridles^  headstall_,  and  even  mangers^  as  the  under 
border  of  the  lower  jaw^  as  before  stated_,  is  frequently 
injured  by  them.  To  allay  irritation  and  pain^  cathartic 
medicine  should  be  administered^  and  fomentations  and 
poultices  frequently  applied  to  the  parts ;  and  should  the 
temporary  tooth  still  remain  on  the  crown  of  the  permanent 
one  that  is  thought  to  be  involved,,  it  should  be  taken  out. 
These  teeth  can  be  easily  removed  by  a  strong  pair  of 
forceps.'^  In  the  process  of  time  the  teeth  will  have  become 
fully  developed^  and  have  assumed  their  proper  position  in 
the  jawbone^  after  which  the  liability  to  such  diseases  will  be 
comparatively  slight. 

In  some  instances^  however,  these  affections  may  not 
terminate  so  favorably  as  we  could  wish ;  the  opening  in  the 
common  integument  and  that  of  the  outer  table  of  the  bone 
may  not  have  completely  closed,  and  a  small  sinus  will 
remain,  from  which  a  thin,  unhealthy  discharge  issues.  This 
sinus  may  extend  to  the  fang  of  the  tooth,  and  to  the 
alveolus,  and  if  in  the  upper  jaw,  even  into  the  antrum  or 
the  nasal  passage.  In  either  case,  I  should  recommend  that 
it  be  injected  with  a  stimulant,  such  as  previously  suggested, 
and  a  blister  applied  round  the  orifice,  which  may  be  repeated 
if  thought  necessary. 

I  have  often  found  that  the  skin  curls  into  the  sinus  for 
some  little  distance,  and  its  edges  adhere  to  the  periosteum 
of  the  bone.  In  such  instances  it  should  be  detached  with  a 
scalpel,  and  slit  up  a  short  distance  in  two  directions. 
If  this  is  done,  a  common  wound  is  created  which  generally 
heals  soundly. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  an  exostosis  may  form,  and  if 
neglected,  may  grow  to  a  eonsiderable  size.  At  first  the 
swelling  will  be  somewhat  diffused,  and  by  no  means  hard, 
which  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  part  of  it  being  absorbed, 
and  to  hasten  this  process  an  ordinary  blister  may  be 
deemed  advisable.  I  should,  however,  be  inclined  to  rely 
upon  its  being  repeatedly  dressed  with  the  compound  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine,  or  some  other  compound  of  that  agent;  and 
at  the  same  time  I  should  advise  that  iodide  of  potassium, 
varying  in  dose  from  scruple  to  a  drachm,  be  given  daily  in 
the  form  of  ball. 

If  an  osseous  tumour  forms  on  the  inferior  border  of  the 
lower  jaw,  as  I  have  before  suggested  might  be  the  case,  it 

*  Dental  instruments  suitable  for  veterinary  purposes  have  been  invented 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Gowing,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  of  Camden  Town,  London,  and  are 
manufactured  by  Arnold  and  Son,  West  Smitbfield. 
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may,  in  many  instances,  be  removed  with  a  saw.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  operator  would  first  divide  the  common 
integument,  and  he  must  also  be  careful  not  to  injure  either 
of  the  following  organs,  namely,  the  duct  of  the  parotid 
gland,  or  the  submaxillary  artery  or  vein. 

Should  a  similar  growth  form  on  the  upper  jaw,  it  cannot 
be  removed  with  the  same  faeility;  still,  if  its  base  is  not  too 
wide,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  chisel  it  off  the  surfaee  of 
the  bone  :  but  this  is  merely  a  suggestion.  I  have  not 
attempted  the  operation  myself;  indeed,  these  growths  are 
comparatively  rare,  but  those  on  the  lower  jaw  are  not  so, 
and  when  not  very  large,  I  have  removed  them  on  several 
occasions. 

Other  results  may  possibly  occur  which  may  not  be  ob¬ 
served  for  some  length  of  time  after  the  original  disease  has 
apparently  been  cured.  They  will  very  likely  also  assume 
quite  a  different  form  from  those  which  gave  rise  to  them. 
We  may  now  have  caries  of  the  fangs  of  some  of  the 
teeth,  disease  of  the  antrum,  of  the  alveoli,  or  of  the  nasal 
passages.  These  affections  I  shall  allude  to  hereafter. 

[To  be  continued^ 


ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  ON  MR.  C.  HOULDEN’S 
CASE.  (Published  in  Vol.  XXXIX  of  the  Veterinarian^ 
p.  975.) 

By  Professor  Varnell,  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

The  comments  made  by  me  on  that  very  interesting  but 
obseure  case  of  diseased  heart,  spleen,  and  kidney,  of  a  heifer, 
eommunieated  by  Mr.  C.  Houlden,  V.S.,  Spilsby,  throw  but 
little  light  upon  the  pathology  of  the  affection;  and  even 
now,  although  I  have  further  investigated  the  morbid 
specimens,  I  am  still  unable  to  add  but  little  to  that 
which  I  have  already  recorded. 

I  was  induced  to  proseeute  the  investigation  further  on 
aeeount  of  the  appearance  of  the  cysts  in  which  the  masses 
of  deposit  were  placed,  particularly  those  in  the  walls  of  the 
heart. 

On  removing  some  of  these  soft  friable  little  masses  from 
their  situation,  I  observed  that  they  were  contained  in  cysts, 
the  inner  surface  of  which  was  smooth  and  glistening,  but  I 
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did  not  investigate  them  any  further  at  that  time.  1  now 
believe  them  to  be  dilatations  of  the  walls  of  small  arteries^ 
filled  with  a  coagulable  material^  deposited  in  those  par¬ 
ticular  places  from  the  blood  [embolia),  or  that  they  are 
parts  of  a  large  coagulum  [an  embolus),  which  had  been 
broken  up  and  its  fragments  conveyed  by  the  current  of  blood, 
until  they  became  arrested  by  the  smallness  of  the  vessel 
into  which  they  were  carried. 

The  stratified  character  of  these  masses  also  seems  to  be 
quite  consistent  with  this  idea,  for  I  can  conceive  that  the 
current  of  blood,  by  continually  bathing  these  surfaces,  either 
by  simply  reaching  them  and  then  returning  to  take  some 
other  course,  or,  by  their  occupying  sacculi  in  the  sides  of 
the  vessels,  and  the  current  of  blood  passing  by  them,  might 
in  this  way  leave  a  fibrinous  material  deposited  upon  them, 
as  it  would  do  upon  any  rough  point  in  its  course. 

I  can  also  imagine  that  this  process  might  go  on  until 
these  fragments  or  masses  became  increased  in  magnitude  to 
an  extent  that  would  cause  the  wall  of  the  vessel  to  give 
way.  The  larger  masses  may  have  been  chiefly  formed  in 
this  way,  and  even  the  tumour  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart  gradually  increased  in  size  by  this  process,  after  the 
endocardium  had  yielded  to  its  pressure;  subsequently  I 
think  it  may  have  been  added  to  by  a  deposit  from  the  blood 
in  the  ventricle,  which  must  have  constantly  bathed  its 
surface. 

In  concluding  these  few  brief  remarks,  I  feel  that  I  ought 
to  state  that  I  have  been  aided  in  coming  to  the  above 
conclusions  by  reading  the  tenth  lecture  of  ^Virchow^s 
Cellular  Pathology,’  in  which  he  refers  to  thrombi’^  and 

embolia” 


ON  LOCAL  ANAESTHESIA  APPLIED  TO  VETE¬ 
RINARY  SURGERY. 

By  Professor  Tuson,  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

In  the  October  number  of  this  Journal  of  last  year  I  published 
some  Preliminary  Remarks  on  Local  Ansesthesia  applied  to 
Veterinary  Surgery,^' and  I  then  stated  that  it  was  my  intention 
to  write  a  short  series  of  articles  in  which  the  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  process,  and  the  mode  of  practically  applying  it, 
would  be  explained.  Accordingly,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to 
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redeem  my  promise^  and  in  so  doing  shall  treat  my  subject 
nnder  the  following  heads  : 

1.  The  object  of  producing  local  ansesthesia. 

2.  The  principles  upon  which  the  process  is  based. 

3.  The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  materials 
employed. 

4.  Description  of  the  apparatus  used. 

5.  Directions  for  applying  the  process  in  practice. 

6.  Tabulated  record  of  cases. 

1.  The  object  of  producing  Local  Anaesthesia. 

By  anaesthesia  is  meant  the  production  of  insensibility  to 
pain,  and  the  agents  employed  to  produce  this  effect  are 
called  anaesthetics.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  for  many 
years  past  it  has  been  stated  that  anaesthetic  effects  might  be 
produced  by  causing  patients  about  to  undergo  painful  surgical 
operations  to  inhale  gases,  such,  for  example,  as  nitrous  oxide 
(laughing  gas) ,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  ordinary  illumi¬ 
nating  or  coal  gas,  and  some  other  gaseous  bodies.  For  this 
purpose,  however,  it  has  been  customary  to  employ  the  vapours 
of  volatile  substances,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  various 
alcohols  and  ethers,  as  chloroform,  amylene,  chloride  of  carbon, 
and  several  others,  preference  being  given  to  sulphuric  ether, 
and  more  recently  to  chloroform.  By  the  inhalation  process 
what  may  be  termed  general  anaesthesia  is  produced,  that  is 
to  say,  the  whole  system  is  thrown  into  a  state  in  which  it  is 
incapable  of  recognising  the  sensation  of  pain.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  however,  the  immense  value  which  is  justly  attached 
to  general  anaesthesia,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  having  proved 
a  blessing  to  thousands,  there  are  several  objections  to  its  em¬ 
ployment,  the  chief  among  them  being  that,  owing  to  the  care¬ 
less  or  improper  mode  of  applying  it,  the  lives  of  patients  are 
sometimes  sacrificed.  If,  therefore,  any  particular  part  of  a 
person  or  lower  animal,  upon  which  an  operation  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  could  be  brought  under  anaesthetic  influence,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  great  and  important  end  would  be  accomplished. 
Various  attempts  in  this  direction  have  been  made,  but  it 
remained  for  that  indefatigable  scientific  worker  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson  to  devise  a  method  which  is  at  once  efficient,  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  economical.  It  is,  then,  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  by  Dr.  Richardson^ s  process  anaesthesia  can  be  developed 
upon,  and  confined  to,  a  particular  part  or  place  that  he  has 
termed  it  local  anaesthesia. 

2.  The  principles  upon  which  the  process  is  based. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  even  elementary  physics  knows 
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that  whenever  a  volatile  liquid  evaporates  cold  is  always  pro¬ 
duced,  and  that  the  intensity  of  the  cold  thus  occasioned  is 
directly  proportioned  to  the  volatility  of  the  liquid.  The  cause 
of  this  phenomenon  may  be  thus  explained  : — In  dealing  with  a 
mass  or  bulk  of  liquid,  such,  for  example,  as  water,  evaporation 
takes  place  only  from  the  surface.  Those  particles  of  the 
water  which  pass  off  in  vapour  require,  in  order  to  retain 
that  condition,  a  greater  amount  of  heat  than  they  did  when 
they  were  in  the  liquid  state.  This  extra  heat  demanded  by 
the  vapour  is,  in  the  case  we  are  now  assuming,  derived 
chiefly  from  the  fluid  water  which  remains  behind ;  the  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  this  remaining  water  is  constantly  having 
its  temperature  lowered.  Under  favorable  circumstances  that 
portion  of  a  mass  of  water  which  vaporises  will  rob  the 
remaining  water  of  so  much  heat  that  the  latter  is  frozen. 

If,  instead  of  dealing  with  considerable  masses  of  water,  we 
experiment  with  a  liquid  of  a  much  higher  degree  of  volatility, 
if  we  mechanically  divide  such  a  liquid  so  that  it  forms  what 
may  be  termed  a  liquid  powder  or  spray,  and  if  we  then  cause  the 
spray  to  impinge  upon  objects,  such  objects  will  have  their 
temperatures  reduced  to  many  degrees  below  the  freezing- 
point  of  water.  When  a  mass,  or  even  a  comparatively  thin 
stratum,  of  volatile  liquid  is  permitted  to  evaporate,  say  from 
the  hand,  that  part  of  the  liquid  lying  between  its  own  surface 
and  the  hand  being  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  eva¬ 
poration  takes  place  slowly,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  cold 
experienced  is  very  slight,  for  almost  as  fast  as  heat  is 
withdrawn  by  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  it  is  restored  to 
the  hand  by  the  blood  circulating  through  that  member. 
If,  however,  a  constant  succession  of  particles  of  a  volatile 
liquid  be  caused  to  come  in  contact  with  the  hand,  with 
nothing  but  the  atmosphere  above  them,  such  particles  evaporate 
with  extreme  rapidity,  and  in  so  doing  immediately  take  up 
their  load  of  heat  directly  from  the  region  on  which  they  fall,  and 
dash  off  with  it  with  such  speed  that  sufficient  time  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  for  the  part  to  acquire  its  original  temperature,  and 
it  is  therefore  cooled.  In  many  instances  a  liquid  so  applied 
to  the  surface  of  an  animal  deprives  the  part  upon  which  it 
impinges  of  so  much  heat  that  it  is  frozen,  and  the  nervous 
function  of  transmitting  the  sensation  of  pain  to  the  senso- 
rium  is  for  the  time  suspended.  Upon  these  principles 
Dr.  Richardsoffis  method  of  producing  local  anaesthesia  is 
founded. 


{To  he  continued^ 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  SOUNDNESS/' 

By  R.  H.  Dyer,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Torquay. 

(Co7itinuecl from  p.  964,  vol.  xxxix.) 

I  PASSED  over  one  affection,  which  I  think  should  be 
considered  in  this  place,  as  it  would  not  be  known  except 
by  the  peculiarity  of  action  displayed  when  the  horse  is 
caused  to  move.  I  allude  to  that  affection  of  the  system 
termed  chinhed,  ^ov^ifroken-hacJced.  I  confess  not  to  have 
met  with  many  of  these  cases,  neither  am  I  positive  as  to  its 
pathological  character.  Whether  this  affection  is,  or  is  not, 
referable  to  fracture  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state.  One 
particular  symptom,  however,  by  which  it  is  recognised,  is 
that  of  elevating  the  tail,  when  the  animal  is  caused  to  move, 
especially  backwards.  I  have  known  a  few'  persons  taken 
in  "  in  the  purchase  of  these  animals.  The  only  method  by 
which  to  discover  the  infirmity  is  that  of  backing  the  horse, 
and  by  turning  him  quickly  in  a  small  circle.  Pressing  the 
back  cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  many  animals  will  flinch  from 
pressure  j  and  this  may  be  caused  by  a  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances.  To  learn  the  true  state  of  the  animal,  have  him 
reined  back  and  see  him  go.  It  will  be  observed  that  he — 
to  use  a  dealer's  phrase — cocks  his  tail,"  and  goes  wide 
behind.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  horse  must  be 
an  aged  one.  I  have  seen  it  in  a  four-year-old.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  most  persons  that  the  afiection  arises  from  anchy¬ 
losis  of  one  or  more  joints  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae, 
produced  by  violence,  especially  in  pulling  up  suddenly.  If 
such  were  the  fact,  w'e  should  meet  w  ith  cases  more  frequently 
than  w'e  do.  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  these  cases 
seldom  occur  except  from  violence,  during  the  struggles 
in  an  operation,  or  a  fall  in  the  hunting-field,  or  (if 
a  harness  horse)  falling  in  harness  with  a  heavy  load.  No 
wTiter  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  has  throwm  much  light 
upon  it.  I  have  thought  it  w^as  a  nervous  affection.  It  is, 
doubtless,  an  unsoundness. 

Stringlmlt  is  another  peculiarity  not  infrequently  met  wdth. 
Very  little  has  been  written  about  it,  simply  because  so  little 
is  known  respecting  it.  Blaine  mentions  the  fact  of 
his  having  seen  one  or  two  cases  in  the  fore  limbs.  It  is 
needless  to  do  more  than  make  mention  of  the  disease,  for 
the  veriest  tyro  in  horse  matters  has  seen  a  horse  with 
stringhalt."  It  is  a  peculiar  action  of  one  or  both  hind 
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legs^  always  noticeable  when  the  animal  is  hrst  led  out  of  the 
stable.  I  remember  being  consulted  with  reference  to  a  case 
of  this  kind  in  a  four-year-old  half-bred  horse.  He  was  a 
gelding,  and  had  been  castrated  by  means  of  the  caustic 
clams.  Disease,  accompanied  with  considerable  enlargement 
of  the  spermatic  cords,  occurred  soon  after  the  operation,  and 
I  was  requested  to  put  him  under  treatment.  The  colt  was 
not  operated  on  by  me.  Upon  examination  of  the  cords 
after  casting  the  animal,  it  was  discovered  that  both  were 
alike  diseased — champignon.^'’  The  only  thing  necessary 
for  me  to  do  was  to  disunite  the  scrotum  from  the  cords,  and 
excise  as  much  as  possible  of  the  schirrous  portions ;  which 
was  done  by  the  use  of  clams  and  a  red-hot  searing  iron. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  healthy  action  took  place,  and 
union  of  the  common  integument  was  the  result.  I  heard 
nothing  more  of  this  animal  until  he  was  presented  for 
examination  as  to  soundness.  There  was  then  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  scrotum,  which  I  might  not  have  noticed 
had  I  not  known  the  antecedents  of  the  horse.  The  animal 
appeared  free  from  any  defective  action,  and  he  was  pur¬ 
chased.  After  he  had  been  in  a  warm  stable,  highly  fed, 
and  taken  care  of,  for  some  months  it  was  observed 
that  he  had  stringhalt  in  a  very  slight  degree.  This  was 
not  considered  of  any  moment,  nor  was  it  detrimental  to  him 
in  his  work ;  he  was  sold,  and  I  lost  sight  of  him. 

The  cause  of  stringhalt,  in  this  instance,  was  referable  to 
the  disease  before  mentioned,  I  have  no  doubt. 

Professor  Spooner  has  settled  the  question  as  to  the  pathology 
of  stringhalt.  He  has  dissected  several  horses  which  suffered 
from  this  peculiarity,  and  in  every  case  found  the  sciatic 
nerve  diseased.  When  we  consider  the  number  of  important 
branches  this  nerve  gives  off,  and  the  muscles  it  supplies,  we 
need  no  longer  wonder  at  the  peculiarities  observable  in 
stringhalt  if  the  principal  nerve  should  be  irritated  in  any 
way,  as  the  Professor  has  showm  it  to  be. 

Is  stringhalt  an  unsoundness?  Decidedly. 

This,  like  many  other  diseases,  does  not  interfere  much 
with  the  usefulness  of  an  animal  if  required  for  harness  only  ; 
and  it  can  be  said,  unless  very  grievously  affected,  that  he 
is  practically  sound.  No  purchaser,  however,  need  take  a  horse 
with  stringhalt. 

Flexor  tendons  sometimes  are  thickened,  but  they  are  not 
susceptible  to  the  same  injuries  as  are  those  in  the  front 
limbs.  The  examiner  must  exercise  some  discretion  in  offer¬ 
ing  an  opinion  upon  an  animal  with  any  affection  of  the 
tendons  or  their  sheaths. 
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Hernia, 

On  casting  an  eye  under  the  abdomen  we  may  notice  um- 
hilical  and  scrotal  hernice^  and  occasionally  we  may  meet  with 
a  case  of  ventral  hernia.  There  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
diagnosing  umbilical  hernia.  It  is  usually  very  small,  and 
not  likely  to  call  for  any  treatment.  But  in  offering  an 
opinion  as  to  soundness,  it  may  be  wise  to  remark  that,  for 
all  ordinary  purposes  for  which  an  animal  may  be  employed, 
so  far  as  regards  harness  work,  the  lesion  is  not  likely  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  performance.  If,  however,  the  animal  is  intended 
for  cross-country  work  there  might  be  some  risk;  but  this 
would  be  so  slight  that  I  should  not,  and  never  did,  hesitate 
to  pronouce  an  animal  usefully  sound. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  diagnose  scrotal  hernia.  If  the  exami¬ 
ner  does  not  happen  to  see  the  animal  in  the  stable  or  at 
rest,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
detecting  the  affection.  When  it  is  seen  the  owmer,  or  his 
man,  will  inform  us  that  it  is  wind/^  and  it  passes  away  as 
soon  as  the  horse  has  walked  a  few  paces.  This  is  readily 
accounted  for.  Scrotal  hernia  occurs  (I  am  now  speaking 
of  the  emasculated  animal)  in  animals  whose  abdominal  rings 
have  either  become  enlarged  subsequent  to  the  operation,  or 
that  an  insufficient  amount  of  inflammatory  action  was  not 
set  up  immediately  after  the  operation  of  orchotomy  to  seal 
the  opening.  A  portion  of  small  intestine  makes  its  w^ay 
through  the  ring,  and  is  found  in  the  scrotal  cavity.  Seldom 
is  it  seen  but  on  one  side.  I  have  witnessed  many  of  these 
cases,  and  never  have  I  known  any  inconvenience  attending 
them.  Thus  it  is,  an  animal,  previous  to  examination,  should, 
if  possible,  be  under  the  eye  of  the  examiner  for  some  time 
prior  to  the  trial  test. 

Scrotal  hernia  is  an  unsoundness,  but  may  be  considered 
usefully  sound. 

Ventral  hernia  is  sometimes  met  with  in  our  patients, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  animal  is  capable  of  performing  his 
alloted  task.  It  is  not  probable  that  an  animal  afflicted  with 
hernia  of  this  description  will  be  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  an  examiner  as  to  soundness.  These  cases  will  fall  under 
the  notice  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  in  his  capacity  as  a 
surgeon ;  should  his  opinion  be  required,  it  will,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  be  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  owner  against 
casualties  during  work. 

Should,  however,  such  a  case  be  submitted,  it  is  advisable 
that  the  examiner  search  into  the  hernia  sufficiently,  in  order 
that  he  may  give  a  correct  opinion.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
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that  the  direction  of  the  lesion  should  be  noted,  and  whether 
it  be  a  simple  or  complicated  one.  If  simple,  no  diffi¬ 
culty  will  present  itself  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion ;  but  if 
complicated,  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  hernia  be¬ 
coming  strangulated  during  violent  exertion.  Such  a  case  as 
this  will  require  the  greatest  care  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon. 

We  occasionally  are  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
a  somewhat  singular  affection  which  is  seen  close  to  the 
sheath  of  the  horse.  It  is  a  fistula  which  extends  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of 
some  disease  of  the  psoa  muscles.  I  have  never  seen  a  case 
post  mortem,  and  cannot  speak  from  experience  in  the  matter ; 
I  merely  direct  attention  to  it. 

{To  he  continued^ 


RECENT  ORDERS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  VE¬ 
TERINARY  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  INDIAN 
ARMY. 

By  Beacon.^^ 

India,  Nov.  1866. 

Gentlemen, — Herewith  I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose 
you  all  the  new  and  recent  orders  respecting  the  Veterinary 
Department  in  this  country. 

The  appointments  lately  made  by  Government  of  Princi¬ 
pal  and  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeons  for  this  presidency 
have  already  been  productive  of  good  results,  and  been  the 
means  of  placing  the  profession  itself,  as  well  as  each  indi¬ 
vidual  member  of  it  in  both  services,  on  a  proper  and  more 
efficient  footing. 

For  many  years  back  the  appointment  of  a  head  to  the 
profession  has  been  constantly  agitated  in  this  country ;  and 
I  think  the  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  in  both  the 
Queen's  and  local  services  may  congratulate  themselves,  and 
rest  satisfied  now  that  this  has  become  un  fait  accompli.  The 
remainder  will,  no  doubt,  follow  in  due  course. 

You  will  observe  that  the  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  Stud 
Department  have  not  been  placed  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Principal  and  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
in  so  far  as  the  Stud  Department  and  its  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  veterinary  surgeons  are  concerned.  Of  course,  pro¬ 
fessionally,  as  members  of  the  Veterinary  Department,  and 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  profession  and  the  depart- 
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merit  at  large,  they  are  under  the  control  and  orders  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Veterinary  Department  in  India. 

The  recent  promotion  of  First-class  Veterinary  Surgeon 
J.  Siddall  to  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon  left  a  vacancy 
in  the  Stud  Department,  of  which  he  was  Principal  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeon ;  this  appointment  being  now  filled  by  the 
next  senior  to  Mr.  Siddall,  viz.,  Veterinary  Surgeon  J.  W. 
Garrad — the  four  under  him  in  the  department  being  Mr. 
J.  S.  Woods,  Mr.  H.  Dawson,  Mr.  E.  J.  Batt,  and  Mr. 
George  Kettlew^ell. 

The  still  more  recent  promotion  of  Frst-class  Veterinary 
Surgeon  J.  Siddall  to  Staff  Veterinary  Surgeon  places  him 
at  the  head  of  the  Indian  Local  Department,  over  First-class 
Veterinary  Surgeons  J.  Bicknell,  H.  C.  Hulse,  andWilliams, 
a  long  way  his  seniors,  and  is  the  first  promotion  that  has 
been  made  in  this  presidency  to  the  highest  rank,  as  well  as 
the  highest  grade  of  pay,  according;  to  the  new  pay  code  for 
veterinary  surgeons,  published  in  May,  1865,  which,  together 
with  the  staff  pay  of  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon,  gives  an 
income  of  about  £1500  a  year,  with  travelling  expenses  as 
well.  I  remain,  dear  Gentlemen, 

Yours  respectfully. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  *  Veterinarian^ 

Veterinary  Department,  India  ; 

October^  1866. 

Orders  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  in  Council. 

MILITAKY  DEPARTMENT. 

Simla;  the  ^th  October ^  1866. 

No.  848  of  1866. — The  following  paragraphs  of  a  Military  letter  from 
the  Right  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  No.  168,  dated 
81st  August,  1866,  are  published  for  general  information: 

No.  849  of  1866. — The  appointment  of  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeons 
having  been  sanctioned  in  G.G.O.Nos.  634  and  635,  of  20th  July,  1866, 
the  Governor- General  in  Council  is  pleased  to  notify  that  the  two  In¬ 
specting  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  are  authorised 
to  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  the  whole  Department,  in 
accordance  with  the  following  rules  : 

2.  These  Officers  will  be  required  to  make  tours  of  inspection  of  the 
horses  of  every  Troop  and  Battery  of  Artillery  and  Regiment  of  British 
Cavalry,  at  least  once  a  year,  within  their  separate  circles  of  inspection, 
the  limits  of  which  will  be  indicated  by  His  Excellency  the  Comraander- 
in-Chief,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  general  state  of  the  horses, 
their  dieting,  shoeing,  and  the  stable  management. 

3.  It  will  also  be  their  duty  specially  to  examine  and  report  upon  all 
remounts  received  during  the  year,  and  all  horses  proposed  to  be  cast  in 
the  regular  branches. 

4.  In  the  course  of  their  tours  of  inspection  these  officers  will  submit 
reports  to  the  Adjutant- General,  noting  any  irregularities  they  may 
notice,  their  observations  on  the  state  of  the  Veterinary  Establishments, 
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on  the  general  appearance  and  condition  of  all  the  horses  in  the  service, 
and  on  the  discretion  with  which  the  duty  of  casting  is  conducted. 

5.  Under  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Inspecting 
Veterinary  Surgeons  will  inspect  the  horses  of  the  Bengal  Cavalry  Regi¬ 
ments  whenever  this  can  be  effected  without  additional  travelling.  The 
Commanding  Officers  of  Bengal  Cavalry  Regiments  will  afford  assistance 
to  the  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  carrying  out  this  duty,  and 
will  further  invite  their  counsel  with  regard  to  the  breeds  of  horses,  im¬ 
provement  of  management,  shoeing,  &c.  &c. ;  in  short,  in  all  particulars 
by  which  the  interest  of  the  sowars  may  be  forwarded  for  the  better  pre¬ 
servation  of  their  horses,  and  therefore  the  efficiency  of  the  Bengal 
Cavalry. 

6.  The  Officers  during  their  tours  will  also,  when  practicable  without 
additional  travelling,  examine  all  Government  stations  in  their  circles 
tff/iic/i  may  he  unconnected  with  the  Stud  Department,  forwarding  to  the 
Local  Governments  a  report  of  the  state  and  condition  of  each,  specifying 
any  points  which,  according  to  their  judgment,  require  notice. 

7.  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  charge  of  Troops,  Batteries,  and  Corps  are 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeons.  They 
are  responsible  for  having  all  such  directions  as  the  Principal  Veterinary 
Surgeon  may  issue  from  time  to  time  most  strictly  carried  out,  such 
directions  having  first  received  the  sanction  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
It  will  be  their  particular  duty  to  make  such  inspections  of  the  horses 
under  their  charge  as  will  enable  them  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
measures  by  which  the  maintenance  of  health  and  condition,  and  the 
prevention  of  disease,  will  be  secured. 

8.  The  instructions  contained  in  the  Queen’s  Regulations,  pages  294, 
387,  395,  and  396,  regarding  the  Veterinary  Department,  are  to  be  most 
strictly  attended  to,  as  far  as  local  circumstances  with  any  special  direc¬ 
tions  connected  therewith  which  may  be  received  from  the  Inspecting 
Veterinary  Surgeons. 

9.  All  Veterinary  Surgeons  are  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  connection 
with  the  prevention  of  disease,  a  careful  inspection  daily  of  the  forage, 
grooming,  and  shoeing  of  the  horses  is  essentially  necessary. 

10.  Improper  diet,  bad  grooming,  and  earless  shoeing,  are  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  all  diseases  to  which  the  horse  is  liable. 

11.  Whenever  a  Veterinary  Surgeon  deems  it  necessary  to  recommend 
any  sudden  change  in  the  management  or  feeding  of  horses,  a  copy  of  his 
letter  to  the  Local  Military  Authorities  on  the  subject  is  to  be  at  the 
same  time  forwarded  to  the  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

12.  Veterinary  Surgeons  will  be  most  particular  in  affording  instruc¬ 
tion  to  all  Farriers  under  their  control,  with  a  view  to  their  becoming  in¬ 
telligent  and  practical  men,  and  valuable  veterinary  assistants.  The 
instruction  to  consist  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  dissections,  &c.,  regard¬ 
ing  which  a  record  containing  the  heads  of  the  subjects  and  dates  when 
considered  is  to  be  kept. 

13.  Veterinary  medicines,  instruments,  and  surgical  means  are  to  be 
drawn  by  indents  upon  the  Medical  Stores  of  the  Circle,  in  accordance 
with  the  Bengal  Medical  Regulations  ;  and  the  periodical  returns  of  the 
articles  will  be  furnished  by  Veterinary  Surgeons  or  Military  Officers  in 
charge  of  such  Stores  to  the  inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeons,  at  the 
periods  and  in  the  forms  which  will  be  laid  down  under  the  orders  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

14.  The  following  books  are  to  be  kept  by  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and 
Government  sanction  their  provision  on  Indent  upon  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Military  Orphan  Press,  to  be  furnished  through  the  Inspecting 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  charged  for  in  a  contingent  ffill : 
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Register  of  Sick  and  lame  Horses. 

Record  of  Treatment. 

Guard  Book. 

Letter  Book. 

15.  It  must  be  understood  that  all  reports  on  the  Veterinary  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  information  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  are  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Adjutant-General,  Head  Quarters,  through  the  Principal  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeon. 

Simla;  15^;^  Ociober,  1866. 

No.  869  of  1866. — His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  of  India  in 
Council  is  pleased  to  direct  the  adoption  of  the  following  rules  for  the 
supply  of  Remounts  to  the  Army,  in  partial  modification  of  existing 
recjulations : 

1.  Standing  Special  Committees  will  be  formed  under  the  orders  of 
H  is  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Divisions  of  the  Army  in 
or  near  which  Stud  or  Remount  Depots  for  the  supply  of  horses  are 
located. 

2.  These  Committees  will  each  be  composed  of  three  officers — one 
selected  from  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  representing  the  interests  of  the 
Horse  and  Field  Artillery ;  one  from  the  British  Cavalry  Regiments, 
who  will  represent  both  medium  Cavalry  and  Hussars;  and  the  third 
from  any  branch  of  the  service  who  may  be  known  to  be  a  good  judge  of 
horses,  and  to  possess  local  experience.  The  Senior  Officer  to  be 
President. 

3.  These  Ofiicers  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  selected  from  corps  or 
appointments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Stud  or  Depot;  and  on 
removal  or  departure  of  a  member,  a  fresh  selection  will  be  made  in  his 
place. 

4.  When  the  Committee  is  assembled  to  select  Remounts,  an  Inspect¬ 
ing  Veterinary  Surgeon,  when  possible,  will  be  in  attendance  to  afford 
any  advice  or  opinion  required.  If  an  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon 
is  not  available,  a  selected  Veterinary  Surgeon  will  be  nominated  to 
the  duty.  The  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  Stud  or  Depot  may  also  be 
present,  but  only  on  the  part  of  the  Stud  or  Remount  Officer. 

5.  The  Committee,  after  selecting  the  requisite  number  of  horses 
classified  under  the  existing  regulation  as  suitable  for  chargers.  Horse 
Artillery,  Field  Batteries,  medium  Cavalry,  and  Hussars,  will  at  once 
allot  them  to  the  several  corps,  according  to  the  statement  of  require¬ 
ments  furnished  to  the  President. 

6.  The  despatch  of  horses  after  allotment  will  be  effected  by  the  agency 
and  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Stud  or  Remount  Officer. 

7.  To  aid  in  these  duties,  the  following  establishment  is  sanctioned 
to  be  stationed  and  employed  as  the  Superintendent  of  Studs  may 
direct : 

2  Overseers  at  Rupees  60  each  per  mensem. 

2  Darogahs  „  „  20  „  „ 

2  Nalbunds  „  „  12  „  „ 

8.  When  the  horses  have  been  made  over  to  their  respective  corps,  the 
gear  used  during  the  march  will  be  transferred  to  the  Commissariat  De¬ 
partment  for  disposal  by  auction,  or  returned  to  the  Stud  for  future  use, 
as  may  be  found  most  expedient. 

9.  When  annual  casting  Committees  are  ordered  to  assemble  to  cast 
horses,  on  completion  of  that  duty  they  will  inspect  the  horses  considered 
likely  to  be  cast  in  the  following  year,  and  will  submit  a  separate  report 
in  duplicate,  stating  the  probable  number  likely  to  be  required  for  the 
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Regiment  or  Battery,  allowing  for  the  probable  number  of  casualties. 
This  information,  which  should  be  carefully  prepared,  is  required  to 
admit  of  timely  arrangements  being  made  to  meet  the  probable  demand 
of  each  ensuing  year. 

10.  Any  horse,  to  the  casting  of  which  a  Veterinary  Surgeon  attending 
the  Committee  may  object  is  to  be  retained  for  further  probation. 

11.  No  horse  is  to  be  cast  on  the  plea  of  unsoundness,  or  on  any  other 
ground  except  contagious  disease,  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  perform  his 
work  efficiently. 

,  12.  When  remounts  unconnected  with  the  Stud  are  purchased  into  the 
service,  the  selection  should  generally  take  place  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  Commanding  Officer  and  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  corps  concerned, 
as  occurs  in  England.  In  the  case  of  the  Artillery,  such  purchases  should 
be  effected  by  Artillery  Officers  and  Veterinary  Surgeons  specially 
chosen. 

19.  All  existing  orders  on  the  subject  of  Remounts,  and  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Committees  for  the  admission  or  casting  of  horses, 
which  are  not  cancelled  or  modified  by  this  order,  will  continue  in 
force. 

H.  K.  Bubne,  Lieut. -Col., 

Offg.  Secy,  to  the  Govt,  of  India. 

No.  898  of  1866. — His  Excellency  the  Governor- General  in  Council 
is  pleased  to  make  the  following  promotion  from  the  date  specified, 
subject  to  Her  Majesty’s  approval; 

Veterinary  Department  (Indian  Local  Service). 

Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  1st  Class  John  Siddall,  Inspecting  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  to  be  Staff  Veterinary  Surgeon,  20th  July,  1866. 

H.  K.  Burne,  Lieut.Col., 

Offg.  Secy,  to  the  Govt,  of  India. 

The  following  orders  are  confirmed : 

Meerut  Division  Order,  dated  the  24th  July  last,  directing  Veterinary 
Surgeon  B.  W.  Skoulding  (A  Battery,  A  Brigade,  Royal  Horse  Artillery), 
to  afford  professional  aid  to  the  horses  of  the  19th  Hussars  at  Meerut,  in 
addition  to  his  own  duties,  with  effect  from  the  10th  May  last,  in  the 
room  of  Veterinary  Surgeon  G.  Kettlewell,  proceeded  on  leave,  and 
appointed  to  the  Stud  Department. 

P.S. — The  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Stud  Depart¬ 
ment,  gets  Rs.  300  a  month  staff  pay  (<£30),  in  addition  to 
his  full  pay  according  to  rank  and  standing,  and  travelling 
allowance  as  well  when  on  duty ;  the  other  four  veterinary 
surgeons  under  him  in  the  department  get  Rs.  200  (or  .£20) 
a  month  staff  pay,  in  addition  to  their  full  pay,  and  travelling 
allowance  also  when  on  duty. 

P.S.,  7th  November. — I  open  the  letter  again  to  enclose  the 
following,  just  come  to  hand  : 

Adjutant-General’s  OrricE, 

Head  Quarters,  Simla,  24ih  October,  1866. 

No.  232. — Veterinary  Surgeons. 

All  Veterinary  Surgeons,  on  arrival  at  the  Presidency  from  leave  to 
Europe  or  elsewhere,  are  to  report  themselves  to  the  Inspecting  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeon,  Lower  Circle,  Calcutta,  from  whom  they  will  receive  any 
needful  instructions  regarding  their  movements. 
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ON  TKEATMENT  OF  COMMINUTED  COMPOUND 
FRACTURE  OF  BONES  OF  THE  HEAD. 

By  Alfred  Owles,  M.R.C.V.S.^  V.S.  to  the  Staff, 

Aldershot. 

It  is  with  no  desire  to  criticise  the  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  papers  on  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  head  by  Professor 
Varnell,  published  in  the  Veterinarian,  that  I  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  offer  the  following  remarks  upon  the  desirability, 
or  otherwise,  of  applying  a  linseed  poultice  over  the  wound 
caused  by  a  comminuted  compound  fracture  in  the  head, 
after  the  edges  of  the  wound  have  been  brought  together  as 
evenly  as  possible  by  sutures.  The  even  adjustment  and 
sutures  seem  to  imply  an  expectation  of  adhesive  inflamma¬ 
tion,  while  the  warm  poultices  appear  calculated  to  induce  the 
suppuration,  which,  from  the  professoFs  subsequent  direc¬ 
tions,  I  presume  to  have  been  his  experience  in  such  cases. 

Does  it  not  seem  desirable,  after  having  removed  all  de¬ 
tached  pieces  of  bone,  &c.,  and  secured  the  edges  of  the 
wound  evenly,  to  adopt  such  measures  only  as  appear  best 
calculated  to  effect  the  end  in  view,  viz.,  union  by  the  first 
intention  As  facts  are  great  aids  to  our  arriving  at  right 
conclusions,  I  will  relate  briefly  a  case  in  point,  treated  by 
myself,  and  which  occurred  in  a  young  troop-mare  that  ran 
aw^ay,  and  came  with  her  head  against  the  iron  palisades 
enclosing  the  south  barracks  at  Aldershot.  I  was  imme¬ 
diately  sent  for,  and  found  the  skin  cut,  and  stripped  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  orbital  arch,  and  hanging  as  a  flap  over 
the  eye,  the  wound  bleeding,  &c.  I  at  once  saw  the  eye¬ 
ball  was  uninjured;  but,  upon  feeling  the  wound,  the  arch 
was  found  to  be  fractured,  and  some  six  or  eight  pieces  of 
bone  required  to  be  removed.  After  cleansing  the  wound 
and  removing  all  detached  pieces  of  bone,  I  arranged  the 
flap  of  skin,  which,  when  turned  up,  admitted  of  even  ad¬ 
justment  with  the  cut  edge  above.  This  I  now  secured  with 
pins,  &c.,  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  the  neck  is  secured 
after  bleeding.  The  pins  were  placed  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  apart,  and  four  of  them  were  inserted.  The  blood 
W'as  allowed  to  congeal  about  the  wound,  and  no  application 
whatever  to  touch  it.  Low,  cooling  diet  was  ordered ;  and, 
to  the  astonishment  of  myself  and  several  officers,  this  flap 
of  skin  was  firmly  united  by  the  adhesive  process  in  a  fort¬ 
night,  and,  except  a  scar  and  a  depression,  no  traces  of  the 
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injury  remained.  Now,  I  must  think  that  a  linseed  poultice 
in  this  case  would  certainly  have  defeated  nature  in  her 
healing  process,  however  much  poultices  are  indicated  when 
the  suppurative  action  is  desired. 


ON  THE  COMMUNICABILITY  OF  THE  CATTLE 
PLAGUE  TO  OTHER  ANIMALS  THAN  THOSE 
OF  THE  BOVINE  SPECIES. 

By  G.  Fleming,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  V.S.  3rd  Hussars. 

Everything  connected  with  the  history  and  nature  of 
such  a  fearful  scourge  as  that  which  was  permitted,  through 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  to  ravage  for  so  long  a  period  the 
herds  of  this  country,  possesses  an  interest  for  the  veterinary 
surgeon  second,  perhaps,  to  no  other  animal  disease.  Our 
knowledge  of  its  dreadfully  contagious  character  was  never 
questioned,  except  by  those  uninformed  journalists  and 
pseudo-^ciexili^c  men  who  did  their  best  to  make  the  history 
of  the  outbreak  in  1745  repeat  itself  in  1865,  and  to  whom 
the  voice  of  veterinary  science,  if  not  its  very  existence,  in 
this  country,  appeared  at  one  time  to  be  stifled  by  the 
clamour  for  a  cure,^^  and  the  maledictions  heaped  upon  the 
cow-doctors,  the  ignorant  and  harbarous  veterinary  surgeons, 
and  the  brutes  of  farriers,  with  now  and  then  a  hope  expressed, 
even  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  professors  of  veterinary 
science  might  be  done  away  with  altogether.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  the  voice  of  our  science  at  length  made 
itself  heard;  and  it  is  solely  to  that  voice  that  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  are  now'  free  from  the  death-bringing  contagion; 
that  France,  w^here  veterinary  science  had  its  cradle  and  has 
now  its  castle,  escaped  wflth  a  loss  w'hich,  compared  with  our 
own,  strikes  us  with  horror  at  the  results  of  management 
and  mismanagement;  and  that  Belgium,  ever  threatened, 
and  at  one  time  even  seriously  invaded,  has  been  spared  the 
ruined  homesteads  and  the  beggared  farmers  now  to  be 
found  wUerever  the  plague  has  been  allowed  to  expend  its 
violence ;  while  the  unwise  and  the  unlearned  tried  to  find  a 
cure,  as  they  have  done  until  rather  late  in  Holland.  It  is 
for  us  a  great  victory — one  wUich  will  not  be  acknowledged, 
in  all  likelihood,  as  that  in  France,  and  as  yet  the  principal 
cause  of  all  the  mischief,  the  Times,  has  been  silent  in  its 
praises  of  those  wUom  it  laboured  so  hard  to  defame :  no 
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new  feature,  this,  in  the  character  of  our  not  always  worthy 
national  representative  in  journalism,  however. 

The  object  of  my  communication  is  to  endeavour  to  elicit 
from  your  numerous  correspondents  whether  anything  at  all 
resembling  the  cattle  pest  has  been  observed  in  other  crea¬ 
tures  besides  those  of  the  bovine,  or  rather  of  the  ruminant, 
species.  For  more  than  a  twelvemonth  I  have  been  anxiously 
scanning  the  pages  of  the  Veterinarian,  expecting  to  see  a 
notice  from  some  of  those  w^ho  have  had  most  to  do  with  the 
malady  of  the  porcine  tribe  being  now  and  again  involved, 
but  have  been,  perhaps  fortunately,  disappointed.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say  how  important  and  valuable 
every  observation  in  regard  to  this  veritable  plague  must  be, 
whether  relating  to  its  etiology,  symptomatology,  patholo¬ 
gical  anatomy,  or  even  its  preventio7i.  And  not  the  less  so 
will  be  the  facts  as  to  the  reception  of  its  contagium  by  other 
animals  than  the  larger  ruminants,  and  particularly  those 
which  differ  in  structure  and  genera  from  these.  It  is  the 
chronicling  of  these  facts  that  lends  so  much  assistance  to 
our  legislators,  no  less  than  to  our  scientific  men,  present 
and  to  come;  while  every  evasion  of  this  duty  is  a  dead  loss 
to  progress,  and  keeps  science  always  in  its  infancy,  and  ever 
unprepared  to  aid  those  w-ho  rely  on  it  for  advice. 

Your  readers  will  probably  know  that,  besides  the  examples 
we  had  in  this  country  of  sheep,  deer,  and  goats  contracting 
the  disease  either  from  mediate  or  immediate  contact  with 
stricken  cattle,  or  by  inoculation  wdth  matter  containing  the 
virus  obtained  from  these,  a  remarkable  outbreak  took  place 
in  the  Gardens  of  Acclimatization  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
quite  near  to  Paris.  This  occurrence  w’as,  and  is  even  now, 
quite  an  event  for  veterinary  science,  as  it  not  only  afforded 
a  most  striking  proof  of  the  subtlety  of  the  rinderpest  poison 
in  occasioning  w^hat  are  often  called  mysterious  outbreaks, 
and  vThich  the  superficial  like  to  designate  as  spontaneous,  but 
as  also  exhibiting  the  great  vigilance  and  skill  with  which 
the  French  veterinarians  were  able  at  once  to  detect  and 
trace  the  origin  of  the  invasion,  and  thus  to  save  their 
country,  w^hich  w^as  already  well  prepared,  thanks  to  grate¬ 
fully  received  advice,  to  repel  its  attacks. 

Two  gazelles,  imported  from  London  in  November,  1865, 
wLere  they  had  been  purchased  from  Mr.  Jamrach,  dealer  in 
foreign  animals,  were  received  at  these  gardens,  and  mixed 
wdth  a  number  of  other  varied  species  in  a  certain  portion  of 
the  establishment.  In  a  few  days  one  of  them  died  from 
some  illness ;  but  this  was  thought  of  so  little  moment,  that 
the  veterinary  surgeon  in  medical  charge  of  the  animals  w^as 
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not  called  in  to  see  it.  Not  long  afterwards,  however,  the 
remaining  gazelle,  and  a  number  of  the  creatures  with  whom 
it  had  associated,  been  in  contact  with,  or  even  in  the  vicinity 
of,  were  all  sick;  and  so  strange  was  the  occurrence  and  the 
appearance  of  the  animals,  that  M.  Leblanc,  a  veteran  in  his 
profession,  and  whose  name  is  well  known  in  French  veteri¬ 
nary  literature,  was  sent  for.  This  gentleman  remembered 
the  cattle  plague  in  Paris  in  1814,  whither  it  had  been 
brought  by  the  allied  armies ;  and  though  fifty  years  is  a  long 
time  to  retain  in  one^s  memory  the  salient  features  of  a 
malady  which  has  not  been  seen  in  the  interval,  yet,  like  our 
ow'n  Professor  Simonds,  he  was  not  to  be  deceived.  He  at 
once  recognised  the  contagious  typJms,  informed  Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire,  the  learned  director  of  the  Gardens,  and  with 
Professors  Bouley  and  Reynal  in  consultation,  and  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  indefatigable  and  far-seeing  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  there  was  not  much  fear,  neither  was  there  any  doubt 
in  the  French  capital  as  to  the  disease  being  an  exotic  one. 
The  “  spontaneous  origin  people,  who  had  it  all  their  own 
w^ay  in  England,  found  no  partisans  amongst  the  medical 
men  in  France;  neither  did  the  mad,  useless  rush  after  a 
cure  disturb  them  in  the  measures  they  prescribed  for  its 
immediate  suppression.  But  the  origin  of  the  malady  was  a 
little  baffling.  No  animals  had  entered  the  gardens  for  some 
time,  except,  it  was  at  length  ascertained,  two  gazelles;  and 
these  w^ere  from  England,  an  infected  country.  But  it  w'as 
thought  gazelles  did  not  take  the  cattle  plague.  Sheep  were 
suspected  of  possessing  the  faculty  of  receiving  the  contagion, 
but  gazelles  w^ere  never  dreamt  of  as  likely  to  import  the 
scourge.  No  matter ;  there  w^as  the  malady  affecting  a  lot  of 
ruminants,  aurochs,  deer,  antelopes,  yaks,  zebus,  and  the 
remaining  antelope  from  London.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  infection  having  been  conveyed  by  these  two 
apparently  harmless  little  creatures ;  but  the  French  minis¬ 
ter,  heart  and  soul  a  believer  in  the  truths  of  veterinary 
science,  was  determined  to  clear  up  the  mystery  as  to  the 
how  and  where  these  gazelles  had  become  contaminated ;  so 
he  at  once  despatched  M.  Bouley  to  London,  and  the  result 
of  this  gentlemans  investigations  was,  that  though  in  Mr. 
Jamracffls  establishment  no  disease  had  appeared,  yet  the 
carnivorous  animals  he  kept  for  sale  were  fed  on  cheap  flesh, 
in  all  probability  derived  from  diseased  cattle ;  that  the  epi¬ 
zootic  had  been  very  prevalent  in  his  street,  and,  better  than 
all — because  Jt  agreed  with  the  period  of  incubation — that  the 
gazelles  at  the  London  Bridge  Railway  Station  had  been  Jcindly 
put  into  a  meat  carriage,  instead  of  the  luggage  van,  to  convey 
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them  to  Newhaverij  and  where  it  was  imagined  they  would 
be  more  safe.  Whoever  can  guess  at  the  kind  of  flesh  these 
conveyances  were  carrying  during  the  palmy  days  for 
butchers^  and  while  the  contagion  was  allowed  to  revel  in  all 
its  malignity,  will  not  be  surprised  that  the  poor  little  tra¬ 
vellers  should  receive  a  quantum  suff.  to  fire  a  careless  or 
incredulous  country. 

The  contagion  was  not  permitted  to  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  small  portion  of  the  garden,  owing  to  the  locality  be¬ 
ing  favorable  and  the  precautions  unexceptionable.  Four 
animals  of  the  bovine  species  were  attacked  by  the  disease — 
four  belonging  to  the  goat  kind,  five  gazelles  of  various 
species,  two  deer,  and,  most  astonishing  of  all,  two  pec¬ 
caries^^  {picotyles  torquatus),  wild  boars  from  South  America, 
and  belonging  to  the  natural  family  of  Pachydermata  1  And 
yet,  more  astonishing,  in  these  bristly,  thick-skinned  beasts 
the  characteristic  symptoms  and  pathological  changes  were 
most  marked  and  unmistakable — far  more  so,  indeed,  than  in 
the  others.  Remarkable  as  this  outbreak  was  in  many  of  its 
features,  this  certainly  eclipses  them  all ;  and  it  is  this  to 
which  I  now  beg  to  draw  your  readers^  attention.  I  have 
carefully  looked  through  my  MS.  history  of  epizootics,  and 
I  can  find  no  similar  record  of  any  animals  belonging  to  this 
class  having  shown  symptoms  at  all  resembling  those  of 
cattle  plague  w’hen  that  malady  prevailed.  Once  only  do  I 
find  a  notice  of  hogs  dying  along  with  sheep  in  considerable 
numbers.  This  was  in  1713,  when  the  cattle  plague  raged 
with  such  fury  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Kanold^  and 
Heusingerf  tell  us  that,  so  great  was  the  mortality  amongst 
the  hogs  and  sheep  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  in  that  year,  no  less  than  30,000  of  these  animals 
perished  from  disease :  the  symptoms  are  not  specified,  un¬ 
fortunately,  but  cattle  were  swept  off  everywhere  in  that 
country  by  the  plague.  The  medical  men  of  those  days 
were  not  generally  very  exact  in  describing  the  symptoms  or 
lesions  of  disease  in  animals,  and  we  are,  therefore,  often  left 
in  great  doubts  as  to  the  character  of  the  affection  they 
observed.  Bucard  Mauchard,J  who  observed  the  cattle 
plague  at  Tubingen,  in  Suabia,  in  1745,  writes — Until  this 
time  the  disease  has  not  much  abated.  It  appears  to  be 
confined  to  the  bovine  species  alone,  and  does  not  affect 
goats,  horses,  pigs,  sheep,  or  fowds ;  at  least,  very  few  ex¬ 
amples  to  the  contrary  have  occurred  in  our  locality.  Indeed, 

*  ‘  Jahrshistorie/  f  Recherclies  de  Pathologie  Comparee.’ 

f  ‘De  Lue  Vaccarum,’  Tubingen,  1745. 
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the  only  exception  I  heard  of  happened  at  Tubingen,  where 
it  is  said  the  disease  teas  communicated  from  a  coio  to  a  goat 
which  was  stabled  with  it,  and  which,  after  a  violent  death,  on 
being  dissected,  exhibited  the  gall-bladder  enlarged  and  very 
much  distended.  A  certain  man,  named  Respondeus,  re¬ 
members  a  similar  accident  which  happened  at  Reutlingen. 
Some  fowls  died  in  a  very  short  time  in  a  house,  and,  on  their 
being  examined,  it  w^as  reported  that  they  had  greatly  dis¬ 
tended  gall-bladders.  In  the  beech  forests  of  Wylias,  in  a 
former  winter  w^hen  the  cattle  plague  raged  there,  a  certain 
man  having  slain  his  cow^s,  which  w^ere  seized  with  the  dis¬ 
ease,  threw  the  corrupted  intestines  to  his  pigs ;  these  like¬ 
wise  became  affected  and  died  of  the  malady.  While  it 
reigned,  we  were  informed  by  credible  authorities  that  wild 
beasts  had  been  found  dead  from  the  affection  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  woods.  Wild  boars,  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  deer 
tribe,  were  also  observed  to  have  perished. This  disease 
may  have  been  anthrax ;  there  is  no  evidence  to  show*  it  w^as 
the  cattle  plague,  except  the  existence  of  that  epizootic  at  the 
same  time.  In  January  and  February,  1866,  cattle  plague 
was  very  prevalent  in  the  Danubian  Principalities.  In  the 
district  of  Varna,  315  oxen  and  500  buffaloes  w'ere  carried  off 
by  it.  In  the  district  of  Rustchuk,  no  less  than  5064  oxen 
and  cows,  525  buffaloes,  9986  sheep  and  goats,  perished. 
Tigs  were  also  affected  by  some  strange  malady,  for  224  were 
reported  to  have  died. 

The  only  other  notice  I  can  at  present  discover  of  pigs 
being  involved  is  one  so  recent  as  August  28th,  1866.  On 
that  date  the  following  appeared  in  the  Times : — ^^The  rinder¬ 
pest,  or  something  as  fatal,  continues  to  break  out  in  various 
parts  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Some  farmers  have 
lost  sheep,  and  others  pigs  in  numbers;  and  here  and  there 
the  true  rinderpest  appears  among  the  cattle.^^  It  would  be 
a  great  boon  if  some  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  in  these  parts 
of  the  country  could  satisfy  us.  If  the  receptivity  of  the 
peccaries  be  so  favorable  to  the  contagion  and  the  disease  be 
fully  developed  in  them,  we  might  almost  expect  that  other 
members  of  the  same  family  would  exhibit  a  similar  liability. 
The  South  American  wild  hog  certainly  resembles  ruminant 
animals  more  than  the  pig  in  some  particulars,  such  as  hav¬ 
ing  the  stomach  divided  into  a  number  of  compartments, 
and  the  small  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  being  com¬ 
pletely  united  to  the  larger  for  nearly  their  w^hole  length,  as 
in  that  class  of  creatures.  There  are  some  reasons  why,  if 
this  pest  does  attack  the  porcine  tribe,  it  may  have  been 
overlooked ;  and  at  any  rate  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  know 
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for  certain  whether  at  any  time^  during  the  existence  of  the 
malady  in  cattle  and  sheep,  the  hog  suffered  from  anything 
at  all  analogous  to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  transmission  of  the  disease  to  sheep 
and  other  ruminants,  history,  from  a  comparatively  early 
period,  gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  such  was  the  case,  and 
that  often  to  a  serious  extent.  As  none  of  the  more  modern 
writers,  French  or  German,  on  the  cattle  plague  have  noticed 
these,  I  may  be  allowed  to  allude  to  them  here.  In  some  of 
the  very  oldest  irruptions  of  the  pest,  historical  and  contem¬ 
porary  authors  have,  in  their  usual  vague  style,  recorded  that 
a  great  pestilence  amongst  animals  arose  in  the  east  and 
travelled  to  the  west.  For  instance,  in  a.d.  809  it  is  re¬ 
corded,  In  illo  anno  venit  mortalitas  magna  animalium  ab 
oriente  et  pertransiit  usque  in  occidentem.^^*  The  species 
of  the  animals  are  not  even  always  given,  but  now  and  again 
we  have  multitudo  cervormn,  porcomm,  ovium”  distinguished. 
But  in  the  very  numerous  invasions  occurring  before  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  none  are  sufficiently  described  to  allow  us  even 
to  hazard  an  opinion  that  the  ovine  species  was  really  affected 
with  the  disease  from  the  ox.  In  1514,  Fracastorus,t  briefly 
describing  the  contagious  epizootic  of  his  day,  and  which, 
invading  the  Italian  States,  spread  at  last  to  France  and 
England,  casually  mentions  that  not  only  were  the  unhappy 
cattle  destroyed  by  it,  but  also  almost  the  whole  of  the  flocks. 
Whether  this  was  the  same  affection,  however,  one  cannot  be 
certain.  Paulet,J  for  1515,  writes- — ‘^At  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  much  talk  in  France  about 
a  disease  in  sheep  wffiich  resembled  in  many  ways  that  of 
cattle,  and  of  wffiich  w^e  have  just  spoken  (FracastoFs  epi¬ 
zootic).  It  w'as  known  by  the  name  of  Tac,fehrispestiferay 
vari  nigri,  and  w^as  an  extremely  contagious  disease ;  it  was 
most  formidable  to  sheep,  and  could  be  well  distinguished 
from  the  small-pox  [Clavelee)  ....  It  appears  that 
the  name  Tac  was  given  to  it  because  of  the  extreme  facility 
wdth  which  it  could  be  communicated  and  spread  by  the 
touch 

The  great  invasion  of-  cattle  plague  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  began,  according  to  Kanold,  in  1809,  commencing  in 
Tartary,  and  during  the  succeeding  years  overspreading  the 
v,hole  of  Europe,  and  lasting  until  1716.  In  1713  it  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Russia,  Poland,  Prussia,  Austria,  the  other  parts 
of  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  places.  Coincidently  sheep 

*  ‘  Chronicon  Moissaic,’  Pertz  manuscript. 

f  ‘  De  Contagione/  book  i. 

X  ‘  Recherclies  sur  les  Maladies’  Ppizootiques,  vol.  i,  p.  88. 
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perished  in  large  numbers,  and  goats  also  suffered.  We 
have  already  seen  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  sheep  were 
seized  with  a  fatal  disease;  the  same  mortality  w'as  observed 
in  Poland,  Prussia,  Silesia  (where,  Kanold  asserts,  in  only 
six  farms  there  died  1470  sheep  and  goats),  Saxony, 
Pranconia,  Bavaria,  Suabia,  Austria,  Hungary,  France,  and 
Holland.  Kanold  describes  it  as  follows  :  “  The  sheep  began 
to  tremble,  and  then  became  so  weak  that  they  immediately 
lay  down  and  seldom  got  up  again.  Yet  usually  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  eat,  sometimes  with  avidity,  though  they  did  not 
recover  their  strength.  They  convulsively  jerked  the  head 
and  neck  upwards,  which  was  generally  a  very  dangerous 
sign.  The  ew^es  in  lamb  usually  aborted;  and  those  which 
reached  their  full  period  of  gestation  had  flaccid  udders  and 
w^ere  deflcient  in  milk,  while  the  foetus  was  very  weak.  The 
wool,  wBich  previously  to  the  attack  w^as  of  a  fine  W'hite,  be¬ 
came  of  a  dark  colour,  as  if  it  had  been  strewed  over  with 
black  dust.  The  symptoms  generally  continued  until  the 
fourth  day,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  eighth,  when  they 
died.  On  examining  the  bodies  after  death,  much  external 
dropsy  w^as  observed ;  and  this  also  often  occurred  in  the 
internal  cavities.  The  abdominal  viscera  were  nearly  always 
found  inflamed ;  the  gall-bladder  w'as  in  some  large,  in  others 
small;  the  lungs  and  liver  were,  generally  speaking,  dis¬ 
eased,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  gangrenous;  the  heart 
W'as  flaccid  and  w^asted.  I  have  been  positively  assured  that 
the  disease  was  so  contagious,  that  the  shepherds  have  carried 
the  infection  in  their  clothes  from  the  unhealthy  to  the 
healthy  sheep.^^*  This  author  adds,  that  the  contagion  was 
not  so  pow'erful  nor  yet  so  w'ide-spread  as  that  of  the  cattle 
plague,  and  he  could  not  positively  decide  whether  they  w^ere 
the  same  maladies.  In  1745,  W'hen  the  rinderpest  again 
visited  the  Western  World,  sheep  w^ere  involved  in  the  disease. 
The  authors  who  observed  this  accident  were,  as  usual,  few ; 
but  one  of  the  best  is  the  celebrated  Sauvages,  who,  in  his 
celebrated  work  on  Medicine,t  speaks  of  sheep  and  goats 
being  sick  at  the  same  time  as  the  cattle.  This  notice  has 
not  escaped  the  attention  of  Paulet,  w'ho  in  his  classical  his¬ 
tory  says,  Either  the  disease  of  cattle  in  France  had  passed 
by  communication  from  these  animals  to  others  of  different 
species,  or  some  other  causes  had  been  in  operation ;  for  it 
was  constantly  observed  that  a  malady  accompanied  by 
dysentery,  and  all  the  other  symptoms  which  characterise  a 
putrid,  pestilential,  exanthematous  fever,  such  as  that  of  the 

*  ‘  Jahreshistorie  von  den  Gerichen  des  Viehs/  p.  175. 

f  ‘Nosologia  Methodica,"  vol.  v,  p.  88. 
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cattle,  was  observed  in  Languedoc  at  the  same  time,  by  M. 
de  Sauvages,  in  goats  and  sheep.  The  most  favorable  crisis 
for  these  anim.als  was  an  eruption  of  small  pimples  {boutons), 
which  became  converted  into  scabs  [croutes)  about  the  muzzle 
and  other  parts  of  the  head.  After  death,  the  same  as  in  the 
oxen,  the  lungs  were  found  emphysematous,  and  they  showed 
the  other  traces  of  the  malady 

Passing  over  a  long  and  eventful  period,  which  I  have  not 
now  leisure  to  examine,  we  come  to  the  visitation  of  the 
plague  in  France  in  1814,  when  Professor  Gohier  declared 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  highly  contagious 
character,  but  that  fortunately  it  did  not  attack  horses,  asses, 
sheep,  or  dogs.  He  quite  believed,  however,  that  goats  would 
contract  the  malady,  and  said  that  many  had  taken  it  through 
staying  but  a  short  time  in  the  same  sheds  with  diseased 
cows. 

In  1834,  Professor  Jessen,  of  Dorpat,  saw  a  case  of  the 
disease  in  a  goat,  and  in  1852  another.  In  1861,  Maresch  in 
Hungary,  and  Galambos  in  Pesth,  observed  sheep  affected ; 
and  your  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  Mr.  Erne^s  excellent 
translation  (not  quite  finished,  I  think)  of  Dr.  Roll’s  observa¬ 
tions  at  this  period.  In  1863  the  cattle  plague  had  extended 
to  Egypt  and  caused  fearful  havoc.  Lady  Duff  Gordonf 
was  informed  that  the  gazelles  in  the  desert  have  it  too,  but 
not  horses,  asses,  or  goats.”  In  this  and  the  next  year, 
800,000  head  of  cattle,  100,000  buffaloes,  and  300  camels 
perished.  Another  authority,  a  French  veterinary  surgeon,J 
says,  that  besides  the  camels  being  affected,  the  sheep  and 
goats  coming  from  Syria  perished  by  thousands  on  the  roads. 

Our  own  experience  has  been,  unfortunately,  large  enough 
in  this  way ;  and  if  we  can  only  complete  the  chain  of  com¬ 
municability  from  the  ruminant  of  other  species,  of  which 
chain  M.  Leblanc  has  furnished  us  with  such  a  wonderful 
link,  we  may  hope  that  our  knowledge  of  the  malady  has 
been,  if  not  more  defined,  at  least  greatly  increased. 


CONCRETIONS  FOUND  IN  THE  LIVER  OF  A 

PONY. 

By  I.  Seaman,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Saffron  Walden. 

Among  the  many  morbid  specimens  which  have  come  into 
my  possession,  none  appear  to  me  to  possess  greater  interest 

*  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p,  256.  f  Letter  from  Egypt,  London,  1865. 

X  ‘  Recueil  de  Med.  Vet./  vol.  iii,  fifth  series,  p.  441. 
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than  a  number  of  concretions  taken  from  the  liver  of  a  pony 
six  years  old.  The  animal  had  been  twelve  months  in  the 
possession  of  the  last  owner^  had  done  light  harness  work, 
and  1  learned  from  Mr.  Rule,  of  this  town,  whose  patient  the 
pony  was,  that  during  this  period  it  had  been  healthy, 
except  having  a  slight  cold  nine  months  prior  to  death. 

October  13th. — It  was  reported  that  the  pony  had  eaten 
the  night  feed,  but  not  that  of  the  morning ;  appeared  dull, 
very  weak,  and  staggered  in  the  walk.  Mr.  Marking,  Mr. 
Rule'’s  pupil,  saw  the  pony  on  this  day,  and  gave  it  some 
aperient  medicine. 

13th. — Improvement  manifest. 

l6th. — Continued  to  improve ;  pony  galloped  about  the 
pasture. 

17th. — Feeding  well,  and  had  apparently  recovered. 

18th,  7  a.m. — Again  refused  food;  died  at  ten  o^clock  the 
same  morning.  * 

Post-mortem  examination,  immediately  after  death,  by  Mr. 
Rule. — 1  only  saw  the  liver.  The  abdomen  contained  about 
three  gallons  of  coagidated  blood,  which  had  escaped  from  a 
rupture  of  either  the  hepatic  vein  or  posterior  vena  cava. 
The  liver  was  much  enlarged,  of  a  light  grey  colour,  and  its 
surface  tumefied.  A  transverse  section  being  made,  exposed 
wide  distended  mouths  of  the  biliary  ducts,  from  which  slowly 
escaped  a  dirty-yellow,  ropy,  gelatinous-looking  fluid,  in 
which  were  found,  when  the  ducts  were  ripped  up,  about 
300  dark-brown  concretions,  of  various  geometrical  shapes, 
and  varying  from  six  ounces  to  one  sixteenth  of  a  grain  in 
weight.  The  concretions  consist  principally  of  biline,  mucous, 
and,  it  may  be,  epithelium  cells.  They  are  soluble  in  water ; 
and  soda  being  added  to  the  solution,  and  this  treated  with 
an  acid,  a  substance  was  deposited  in  flocculi,  green  in 
appearance,  which,  I  imagine,  is  the  peculiar  substance 

biliverdin,^^  so  called  by  Berzelius,  and  w^hich,  it  is  said, 
possesses  similar  properties  to  chlorophyll,  the  colouring 
matter  of  plants.  Some  of  the  concretions  that  were  cone- 
shaped  appeared  to  have  been  tightly  fixed  in  the  biliary 
ducts;  others  presented  joint-like  surfaces,  indicative  of 
motion. 

For  the  sake  of  discussion  I  would  ask,  To  what  agency 
did  these  concretions  owe  their  formation  ?•  for  this  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  important  and  interesting  to  the  scientific  man.  Reason¬ 
ing  physiologically,  it  would  appear  that  the  abdominal  vena 
cava,  the  bursting  of  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death, 
was  the  part  first  to  commence  morbid  change  and  irregular 
hepatic  circulation,  in  consequence  of  aneurism  of  the  vena 
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cava^  and  insufficient  supply  of  arterial  blood,  through  venous 
blood  remaining  undue  time  in  the  corpuscular  capillaries. 
The  aneurism  might  have  pressed  upon  the  hepatic  branch 
of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  thus  the  function  of  the 
liver  have  become  impaired. 

Chemistry,  perhaps,  will  assist  us  in  investigating  this  in¬ 
teresting  case.  If  from  insufficient  or  irregular  supply  of 
arterial  blood  to  the  corpuscles,  no  free  soda  was  formed, 
wffiich  in  a  normal  state  of  the  liver  is  found  in  the  bile,  and 
wdth  the  bile  finds  its  way  to  the  duodenum  for  the  purpose 
of  neutralising  the  acids  coming  from  the  stomach.  If  the 
bile  of  this  pony  was  destitute  of  free  soda,  the  concretions 
may  in  some  w^ay  be  accounted  for.  Acids  possess  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  precipitating  biline  from  bile,  and  the  hydrochloric 
acid  coming  from  the  stomach ;  and  there  being  no  free 
soda  in  the  duodenum  to  neutralize  it,  it  will  find  its  way  to 
the  liver  through  the  portal  veins,  and  if  to  the  bile-ducts, 
will  throw  down  the  biline ;  and  this,  owing  to  mechanical 
laws,  whll  afterwards  form  concretions.  Returning  to  the 
pressure  of  the  aneurism  upon  the  hepatic  branch  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerve,  if  there  was  pressure  upon  this  nerve, 
and  sufficient  to  deprive  it  of  power,  or  to  cause  partial  ob¬ 
struction  to  the  current  of  blood,  this  might  cause  congestion 
of  the  nerve  centre  wffiich  governs  the  functions  of  the  liver. 
Now,  any  agency  which  deprives  this  centre  and  this  nerve 
of  power,  indirectly  deprives  the  corpuscles  of  power  to 
convert  starch,  glycerule,  and  cane,  into  grape-sugar.  Lactic 
acid  is  formed  in  large  quantities  in  the  liver  from  other  sugars 
but  grape-sugar;  and  lactic  acid  being  in  sufficient  quantity 
in  the  bile,  may  act  in  two  ways  in  bringing  about  biline  con¬ 
cretions  of  the  liver.  It  wdll  precipitate  biline,  and  neutralize 
the  soda  also,  and  so  allow  of  the  uninterrupted  passage  of 
hydrochloric  and  other  acids  from  the  bowels  to  the  liver. 

Much  wuser  heads  than  mine  will,  I  hope,  be  induced  to 
discuss  this  very  important  and  interesting  case,  and  to 
extend  their  observations  to  the  very  important  subject — 
normal  bile  and  bile  abnormal. 

Some  of  the  concretions  and  other  contents  of  the  biliary 
ducts  of  the  pony  I  have  sent  Professor  Varnell,  who,  with 
his  usual  desire  at  all  times  to  further  the  knowledge  of  his 
professional  brethren,  will,  I  trust,  favour  the  readers  of  the 
Veterinarian  with  his  views  of  this  case.  I  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  much  advantage  would  arise  to  the  profession, 
were  a  pathological  society  formed,  where  morbid  specimens, 
and  morbid  anatomy  generally,  could  be  discussed  by  the 
members  of  the  veterinary  profession. 

XL. 
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THE  VETERINAUY  MUTUAL  DEFENCE  SOCIETY. 

By  Peter  Taylor,  M.R.C.V.S.,  V.P. 

Mancliester. 

As  proposer  of  the  toast  The  Veterinary  Mutual  Defence 
Societ}^/^  at  the  late  banquet  in  this  city,  given  by  the  President 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  I  feet  it  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  me  to  make  a  fewobservationsuponthespeech 
which  Professor  Spooner  made  upon  the  subject.  Do  not  let 
me  be  misunderstood;  I  am  not  finding  the  slightest  fault  with 
that  gentleman  for  having  deemed  it  proper  and  a  public 
duty  to  speak  freely  upon  this  question.  Professor  SpooneFs 
opinions  on  every  question  connected  with  the  veterinary 
profession  are  too  valuable  to  be  unappreciated,  and  especially 
upon  this  new  but  important  movement  ;  it  will  therefore 
be  all  the  better  for  being  fully  and  thoroughly  discussed 
and  ventilated.  We  do  not  expect  all  men, to  take  the  same 
view  of  this  question  that  we  do ;  and  we  honour  those  who 
openly  avow  their  honest  convictions,  and  give  their  reasons 
for  not  joining  our  ranks,  however  untenable  to  us  those 
reasons  may  appear  to  be. 

Professor  Spooner  observed  in  effect — 1st.  If  you  ask 
me  my  opinion  upon  this  society,  I  tell  you  can¬ 
didly  I  consider  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  that  it  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of 
discord  and  its  own  destruction ;  but  if  you  want  to  inau¬ 
gurate  a  movement  for  benevolent  purposes  solely,  I  then 
should  feel  myself  at  full  liberty  to  go  heart  and  soul  with 
you.^^  Further  on  he  gave  his  reasons  why  he  thought  it 
could  not  act;  one  of  them  was — 

2ndly.  ‘‘  That  the  evidence  of  a  member  of  this  society  in 
a  court  of  justice,  given  in  favour  of  another  member,  wmuld 
not  be  received,  or  if  received  would  be  held  to  be  of  no  value, 
because  it  would  be  considered  he  was  a  partisan.^^  Another 
reason  was — 

3rd.  The  committee  of  this  society,  getting  up  the  evi¬ 
dence,  would  never  be  able  to  get  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
case ;  that  they,  in  fact,  could  only  obtain  the  defendants 
account  of  it,  and  consequently  they  would  be  unable  to 
arrive  at  any  other  than  an  imperfect  and  false  conclusion.^^ 
Again,  the  professor  said — 

4th.  “  But  supposing  the  committee,  after  making  their  in¬ 
vestigation,  decide  that  they  cannot  honorably,  and  there¬ 
fore  will  not,  defend  the  action,  the  defendant  feels  himself 
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aggrieved,  and  is  very  much  dissatisfied ;  he,  however,  deter¬ 
mines  to  defend  the  case  himself,  and  tells  you  and  your 
society  you  may  go  to  the  devil.^^ 

I  think  these  were  his  chief  reasons.  Now,  I  am  delighted 
with  this  business-like  way  of  going  into  the  merits  of  this 
question,  and  will  very  briefly  analyse  them.  In  the  first  place, 
I  may  say  we  have  not  allied  ourselves  with  this  movement 
without  having  first  duly  considered  its  various  bearings ;  and 
in  answer  to  the  professor^s  first  reason,  observe — 

1st.  That  it  W’as  shown  by  the  President  of  the  Veterinary 
Mutual  Defence  Society  that,  so  far  as  the  law  of  the  case 
goes,  he  stated  that  he  had  submitted  the  rules,  &c.,  of  the 
society  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  Manchester, 
and  also  to  J.  Tidd  Pratt,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  London, 
the  highest  authority  in  England  upon  questions  of  this 
nature ;  and  the  opinions  given  by  these  gentlemen  are  not 
an  affirmation  of  the  opinion  given  by  Professor  Spooner. 
So  much  for  the  law  of  the  case. 

2nd  reason. — I  very  much  fear,  if  this  reason  were  faith¬ 
fully  criticised,  it  would  be  found  to  contain  a  most  humiliating 
admission ;  it  would  be  taking  a  very  low  estimate  of  the 
character  of  mankind  in  general,  and  veterinary  surgeons  in 
particular.  What !  must  it  be  assumed,  because  a  man  is  a 
veterinary  surgeon  and  a  member  of  this  society,  that  he 
cannot  speak  the  truth  when  put  upon  his  oath  ?  I  for  one 
cannot  concur  in  this  view,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  juries 
have  lost  all  faith  in  the  veracity  of  their  fellow-men.  I 
should  consider  it  an  imputation  upon  the  honour  of  every 
member  of  my  profession. 

3rd  reason,  viz.,  “  That  we  could  not  obtain  evidence  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  correct  opinion.^^ — I  consider  it  was  most 
unfortunate  for  the  professor^s  theory  when  he  illustratedt  his 
by  the  case  lately  tried  at  Huddersfield.  In  my  humble 
opinion  it  only  showed  the  fallacy  of  the  reason  and  the  un¬ 
tenable  nature  of  the  theory.  He  showed  that  Professor 
Varnell  had  been  summoned  to  Huddersfield  to  give  evidence 
in  favour  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  who  was  a  defendant  in 
an  action  at  law.  On  the  history  of  the  case  being  given  to 
the  professor,  who  made  ever^'"  inquiry  he  thought  proper 
from  the  defendant,  he  was  able  fully  and  clearly  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  whole  case,  and  arrive  at  a  most  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusion  in  his  own  mind.  He  did  not  require  any  evidence 
from  the  other  side.  Now,  if  Professor  Varnell  had  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  discernment  to  see  his  way  to  a  just  decision  in 
this  case  when  he  had  aecess  to  no  evidence  or  opportunity 
beyond  what  we  should  have  in  every  case,  surely  we  could 
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do  the  same  thing  under  similar  circumstances  ;  and  I  there- 
fare  maintain  this  is  a  conclusive  refutation  of  the  theory. 

4th  reason.  Again — 1  must  refer  to  Professor  Spooner^s 
illustration.  It  so  happened  that  Professor  Varnell  was 
precisely  in  this  position — Professor  Varnell  told  the  de¬ 
fendant  that  he  could  not  defend  him ;  and  if  placed  in  the 
witness-box,  and  put  on  his  oath,  he  should  be  the  very  worst 
witness  he  could  place  there,  because  he  could  not  defend 
him  in  the  treatment  he  (the  defendant)  had  adopted.^^  Now, 
what  happened?  Did  the  defendant  tell  Professor  Varnell 

to  go  to  the  devib^  ?  No  such  thing.  Neither  do  I  believe 
any  defendant  would  ever  say  so  to  any  committee  when  acting 
upon  honest  and  conscientious  convictions.  The  defendant 
defended  the  above  action,  which  resulted,  as  the  professor 
predicted,  in  complete  failure. 

But  let  us  for  one  moment  presume  a  case  in  which  Professor 
Varnell  has  deviated  from  the  path  of  rectitude  and  honour — 
that  he  had  been  induced  from  the  assumed  influence  of 
partisanship  to  go  to  into  the  witness-box,  and,  by  dint  of 
straining  truth  and  science,  by  a  learned  and  mistifying  dis¬ 
quisition  on  the  case,  have  managed  to  so  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  both  judge  and  jury  as  for  them  to  give  a  veidict 
for  the  defendant.  What  would  this  victory  prove  in  the 
minds  of  all  honest  men  Avho  knew^  all  about  the  case?  What 
wmuld  it  prove,  do  you  ask  me  ?  Why,  it  would  prove  that 
Professor  SpoonePs  assumption  about  the  jury^s  disbelief  in 
the  evidence  of  partisans  was  correct;  that  a  veterinary 
surgeon  giving  evidence  on  behalf  of  another  veterinary 
surgeon,  his  evidence  was  entirely  unworthy  of , the  slightest 
credence.  Such  a  victory  w  ould  have  been  a  disgrace  to  our 
profession,  and  wmuld  have  stamped  Professor  Varnell  as  a 
man  who  w  as  utterly  devoid  of  principle.  But,  thank  God, 
there  is  no  such  Professor  Varnell  in  existence.  Our  Pro¬ 
fessor  Varnell  is  an  ornament  to  his  profession ;  in  him  we 
have  a  man  of  probity,  and  in  his  hands  the  honour  of  our 
profession  is  perfectly  safe.  Let  us  only  persistently  adopt 
this  line  of  conduct,  and  we  shall  teach,  not  only  the  public 
at  large,  but  even  the  juries  of  England,  and  the  very  op¬ 
posing  counsel,  to  respect  us ;  and  instead  of  its  being  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  bye-wmrd  and  a  reproach  to  a  witness  for  his 
being  in  some  way  in  connection  with  this  society,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  impres¬ 
sion  will  prevail  of  its  being  a  certain  passport  to  respect. 
The  simple  fact  of  this  society  having  in  any  way  espoused 
the  cause  will  be  esteemed  a  conclusive  proof  that  there  lurks 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  claim  a  foul  injustice;  it  will  be 
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taken  for  granted  that  such  has  been  made  clearly  apparent^ 
or  else  a  committee  of  honorable  and  impartial  men,  after 
having  carefully  examined  and  duly  considered  the  case, 
would  not  have  allied  themselves  with  it.  If  this  society  had 
its  birth  in  a  metropolitan  centre,  it  might  possibly  have 
been  more  favorably  received.  I  must,  however,  ask  Pro¬ 
fessor  Spooner  to  grant  to  us  (who  are  only  provincial  prac¬ 
titioners,  but  at  the  same  time  hold  office  in  this  society)  a 
moiety  of  that  honorable  principle  and  power  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  we  have  so  fully  and  justly  accorded  to  Professor  Varnell. 
Unless  he  denies  this  virtue  in  us,  he  is  bound  to  grant  to  us 
that  with  it  a  fair  and  sufficient  knowledge  can  be  obtained 
in  almost  every  case  to  enable  us  to  comprehend  it  and  form 
a  correct  opinion.  1  trust  he  will  not  deny  us  this  capacity  ; 
but  if  he  thinks  us  unworthy  of  it  he  will  not  grant  it  us,  for 
we  must  ever  respect  him  for  the  moral  courage  he  displayed. 
He  spoke  as  openly  and  as  plainly  in  the  midst  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  School  as  if  he  had  been  standing  upon  the  classic 
ground  of  Camden  Town.  But  methinks  he  could  not  fail 
to  discern  the  animus  vfhich  prompted  the  worthy  vice- 
chairman  instantly  to  rise  and  very  warmly  reply  to  the  re¬ 
marks  the  professor  had  made. 

The  benevolent  feature  of  this  society  is  esteemed  of  the 
utmost  importance  ;  it  is  most  warmly  advocated  by  the 
members  generally,  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  other  members 
of  our  profession  will  do  us  the  kindness  to  give  us  their 
views  also  upon  this  matter.  If  w^ecan  see  our  way  clear,  so 
as  to  separate  the  two  objects,  or  in  any  way  to  a  better  and 
more  useful  state  of  things,  we  shall  be  only  too  happy  to 
adopt  it. 

We  do  not  want  the  selfish  man,  or  the  inefficient  prac¬ 
titioner  who  cannot  give  his  employer  general  satisfaction ; 
this  class  of  men  would  only  entail  discontent  and  litigation  ; 
but  we  most  earnestly  invite  all  other  members  of  our  pro¬ 
fession  to  join  us,  especially  such  as  have  larger  families  of 
children  than  others,  or  who  may  happen  to  have  a  lighter 
or  smaller  purse  than  others,  or  who  may  possess  a  weaker 
or  more  delicate  constitution  than  others.  We  consider  all 
such  ought  to  join  our  society,  because  their  families  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  are  the  most  likely  to  requre  our 
aid ;  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  add  that  their  cry  for  help 
shall  never  be  made  in  vain. 
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CASE  OF  TETANUS  IN  THE  HORSE  SUCCESS¬ 
FULLY  TREATED. 

By  James  Taylor^  M.R.C.V.S.,  Oldham. 

It  is  not  because  I  have  discovered  some  new  specific  for 
the  cure  of  this  fearful  malady,  or  that  I  am  going  to  advance 
a  new  theory  as  to  its  pathology,  that  I  am  induced  to  publish 
the  following  case  of  tetanus ;  but  rather  to  show  what  the 
application  of  scientific  principles  coupled  with  perseverance 
may  accomplish  in  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  disease,  and 
also  to  bear  testimony  to  the  benefits  we  derive  from  the 
periodical  meeting  of  the  members  of  our  profession  at  our 
several  veterinary  medical  associations. 

Some  few  months  ago  my  friend  and  late  tutor  Mr.  Law- 
son,  of  Manchester,  read  a  very,  able  and  practical  essay  before 
the  members  of  the  Lancashire  Veterinary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  On  the  Treatment  of  Tetanus  by  means  of  Hydro¬ 
cyanic  Acid,^^  and  laid  before  the  meeting  the  particulars  of 
ten  successive  cases,  eight  of  which  had  completely  recovered. 
I  was  satisfied  these  constitute  sufficient  grounds  for  my 
adopting  this  course  of  treatment,  and  I  resolved  to  do  so 
with  the  first  case  that  presented  itself. 

During  my  pupilage,  from  1848  to  1852, 1  saw  many  cases 
of  both  forms  of  this  disease,  and  since  I  commenced  practice 
nine  cases  have  been  brought  under  my  notice  for  treatment; 
but  I  frankly  acknowledge  that  the  first  recovery  of  a  case  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  muscles  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  ex¬ 
tremities,  were  involved  was  that  the  particulars  of  which  I 
will  now  describe. 

On  the  30th  July  last  I  w^as  requested  by  Mr.  James  Mayall 
of  this  town  to  examine  a  well-bred  filly,  three  months  old, 
which  he  said  had  something  the  matter  with  its  eyes,  that 
had  been  noticed  a  day  or  two  before  upon  the  slightest 
elevation  of  the  head,  and  which  I  need  scarcely  say  w^as 
caused  by  the  protrusion  of  the  membrana  nictatanis,  a  well- 
marked  symptom  of  this  disease.  The  jaws  were  nearly 
closed,  but  sufficiently  movable  to  enable  the  animal  to  im¬ 
bibe  about  half  the  secreted  quantity  of  milk  from  the  teats 
of  its  dam,  and  also  to  eat  a  few  fibres  of  hay  and  grass ;  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  back  were  somewhat  rigid  and  tense, 
the  breathing  accelerated,  the  bowels  very  costive,  and  the 
pulse  quickened. 

The  attack  appeared  to  have  been  brought  on  by  cold, 
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from  occasio7ial  exposure.  Sometimes  the  filly  would  be 
turned  out  to  grass  along  with  the  mare,  and  at  other  times 
confined  in  a  warm  stable  w'hile  its  dam  was  doing  a  day’s 
work  to  Manchester  and  back. 

Treatment. — I  had  both  the  mare  and  foal  removed  to  one 
of  my  loose  boxes,  which  was  at  once  locked  up  and  kept  so 
except  when  entered  by  myself  or  groom.  I  commenced 
with  giving  ten  drops  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  Scheele^s  strength, 
in  an  ounce  of  w^ater,  three  times  a  day.  This  was  at  first 
administered  by  the  mouth  by  means  of  a  narrow,  flexible 
tube  about  two  feet  long,  having  an  india-rubber  bottle  at 
one  extremity ;  but  on  the  third  day  I  found  that  other 
means  wmuld  have  to  be  resorted  to,  as  the  excitement  and 
violent  spasms  produced  by  our  interference  in  this  way 
caused  great  mischief.  The  symptoms  had  now  become 
much  aggravated  in  every  particular  and  the  jaws  w^re  firmly 
fixed.  After  the  animal  fell  down  we  usually  let  it  remain 
so  for  an  hour  or  two,  when  it  lay  with  its  legs  and  head  ex¬ 
tended,  having  the  appearance  of  a  w’ooden  horse ;  unless 
excited  into  frightful  momentary  spasms  when  alarmed  by 
noise  of  any  kind.  The  measured  and  mournful  sound  of  a 
passing  bell  at  a  neighbouring  church  one  night  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  annoying  to  my  patient  in  this  respect. 

The  medicine  was  now"  administered  in  the  form  of  clyster, 
using  the  instrument  previously  referred  to,  and  increased  to 
fifteen  drops  each  dose.  The  animal  supported  itself  by 
sucking  a  little  thin  gruel,  the  w^ater  off  a  bran  mash,  and  a 
little  milk,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  w"eek  I  had  her  placed 
in  slings.  About  this  time  the  owner  of  the  filly  became 
very  impatient  to  put  the  mare  to  w"ork,  and  feeling  con¬ 
vinced  from  the  remarks  of  his  friends  that  the  foal  could 
not  possibly  recover,  he  repeatedly  asked  me  to  destroy  it.  I, 
how'ever,  was  anxious  to  go  through  with  the  case,  and  upon 
my  promising  to  be  responsible  in  case  of  failure,  I  was 
allow"ed  to  proceed.  During  the  following  four  or  five  days 
the  symptoms  and  sufferings  of  my  little  patient  gradually 
increased  in  intensity,  until  it  w  as  pitiable  to  see  it  at  times, 
the  distortion  of  the  limbs,  neck,  and  head  were  so  complete. 
The  back  w^as  also  arched,  and  presented  a  good  example  of 
that  form  of  disease  designated  opisthotonous.  I  persistently 
used  the  acid  three  times  a  day,  sometimes  giving  twenty 
drops  at  a  time,  until  the  eighteenth  day,  w’hen  I  noticed  a 
favorable  change,  as  show"n  by  a  slight  relaxation  of  the 
muscles,  more  especially  those  of  the  jaws  and  face,  w"hich 
enabled  the  animal  to  take  its  liquid  support  better ;  the 
bowels  were  acting  nicely,  and  less  alarm  was  evinced  by  the 
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foal  when  we  entered  the  box.  I  kept  her  in  the  slings  for 
four  weeks  afterwards,  as  it  W’as  impossible  for  her  to  stand 
more  than  a  few  minutes  together  during  that  time,  and 
this  she  did  when  released  in  the  day ;  and  then  she  was  let 
dowm  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  afterwards  lifted  up  and  re¬ 
placed  in  the  slings. 

The  muscles  of  the  jaws  w-ere  the  first  to  indicate  the 
approach  of  tetanus,  then  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  lastly 
those  of  the  extremities;  and  upon  the  animal  becoming 
convalescent  the  relaxation  became  manifest  in  exactly  the 
same  order,  but  with  much  longer  intervals  of  time. 

After  the  constitutional  disturbance  had  completely  sub¬ 
sided  by  means  of  the  sedative  before  referred  to,  I  applied 
a  liquid  blister  (oleum  lyttae)  along  the  w^hole  course  of  the 
spine,  and  which  was  repeated  with  very  great  advantage. 
I  also  gave  Pulv.  Ferri  Sulph.  3ij.,  morning  and  evening 
in  the  animaFs  food,  which  now'  consisted  of  bran  and  oats, 
with  a  little  chopped  hay  and  carrots. 

Although  recovery  was  not  rapid,  I  had  nevertheless  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  animal  daily  gain  strength,  and  de¬ 
livered  her  to  the  care  of  her  owner  on  the  18th  September. 
At  the  expiration  of  another  three  weeks  she  was  turned  out 
to  grass  in  a  sheltered  situation,  in  company  with  another 
foal  of  the  same  age,  and  up  to  now  has  done  remarkably 
w^ell,  outgrowing  its  companion,  and  its  action  not  in  the 
least  degree  impaired. 

In  conclusion,  I  w'ould  remark  that  I  shall  employ  the 
same  remedial  agent  in  the  next  case  I  have,  with  full  confi¬ 
dence  of  being  able  to  support  this  one  with  the  report  of 
another  recovery. 

1  will  only  add  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  acid  should  be 
obtained  from  a  reliable  source  and  tested,  as  I  purchased  at 
three  different  establishments,  and  found  it  to  differ  very 
materially  in  quality,  and  consequently  its  action  would 
vary. 
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By  John  Greaves,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Altrincham. 

On  the  2nd  of  November,  1866,  I  was  requested  to  attend 
a  five-year-old  grey  farm  gelding,  at  a  farm  three  miles  from 
this  town.  The  horse  left  home  early  on  that  morning  to 
go  to  Manehester,  at  which  time  he  was  in  his  usual  good 
health,  but  on  his  return,  when  about  half  way  home,  he  was 
seized  suddenly  with  symptoms  of  staggers.  He  was  taken 
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out  of  harness,  and,  with  great  diffieulty,  got  home.  I  found 
him  in  a  stall,  with  his  head  pushed  against  the  rack;  pulse 
about  60, rather  oppressed;  visible  mucous  membranes  slightly 
injected,  bowels  constipated,  &c.  We  managed  to  remove 
him  into  a  large  box,  and  he  was  bled  till  an  impression  was 
made  on  the  pulse.  Aloes  5vj  et  Hyd.  Subchlorid.  5j  were 
given  in  a  ball;  repeated  injections  were  thrown  up,  and  cold 
water  frequently  applied  to  the  head. 

November  3rd. — Animal  appears  better,  is  more  conscious; 
pulse  50,  and  possessing  more  tone;  but  as  the  bowels  were 
not  acting  satisfactorily,  5ij  more  Aloes,  and  5ss  Hyd.  Sub. 
were  given,  and  the  injections  repeated. 

4th — Patient  decidedly  better,  appears  lively,  feeding  well, 
and,  considering  the  quantity  of  aloes  he  has  had,  the  bowels 
are  acting  well ;  pulse  45.  The  animal  was  improved  so 
much  that  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  for  me  to  see  him 
again,  and  left  strict  injunctions  as  to  diet,  &c.  &c.  How¬ 
ever,  on  the  next  day,  the  5th,  a  message  arrived  to  say  that 
the  horse  was,  to  all  appearance,  as  bad  as  ever,  and  when 
I  arrived  I  found  him  so.  I  bled  him  again,  and  gave 
Aloes  5iv,  Hyd.  Subchlorid.  5j,  which  seemed  to  relieve 
him  again.  I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  give  the  treatment 
in  detail  throughout  the  case ;  but  I  may  state  the  head 
was  setoned  and  blistered,  the  usual  medicines  administered, 
but,  of  course,  without  any  lasting  benefit,  and  he  continued 
in  this  state  until  Nov.  17th,  when  he  died. 

Post-mortem  Appearance, — On  removing  the  brain  I  was 
surprised  at  finding  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum 
larger  that  the  left,  and,  when  cut  into,  it  contained  about 
three  ounces  of  pure  pus. 

The  characteristic  symptom  in  this  case  was  the  horse  being 
in  a  comatose  state  and  at  times  excitable,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  he  was  always  relieved  on  the  following  day 
after  a  dose  of  purgative  medicine  had  been  given. 


RABIES  IN  A  MARE. 

By  the  Same. 

On  the  19th  of  November  I  was  sent  for  to  a  three- parts- 
bred  mare,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  residing  about  a  mile 
from  this  town,  which  the  groom  said  was  ^‘^ofF  her  feed.^^ 
On  my  arrival  at  11  a.m.  I  found  her  in  a  very  excited  state, 
throwing  her  head  about  occasionally,  and  pawing  with  her 
fore  feet;  pulse  60,  visible  mucous  membrane  slightly  in¬ 
jected.  She  was  bled,  and  had  ^ij  Aloes  given  her,  ordered 
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to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  had  to  be  made  secure  to 
the  rack  and  manger.  On  my  second  visit,  at  5  p.m.,  I  found 
her  unapproachable,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  pawing  violently 
with  her  fore  feet,  biting  at  everything  within  her  reach, 
especially  her  fore  legs,  the  skin  of  which  she  shook,  and 
with  a  wild,  vicious  expression  of  the  eye.  By  way  of  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  she  would  bite  any  other  objects  than  those 
immediately  around  her,  a  large  and  long  pole  was  placed 
within  her  reach,  which  she  seized  hold  of,  and  the  attendants 
had  great  difficulty  in  wresting  it  from  her.  She  continued 
gradually  getting  worse  until  3  p.m.  the  following  day,  when 
she  died.  In  her  frantic  movements  she  broke  her  strong 
fastenings,  and  made  sad  destruction  in  her  box,  levelling  the 
wood-work  to  the  ground,  &c. 

It  is  not  known  that  this  mare  had  been  bitten  by  any 
rabid  dog,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  had. 

There  was  no  post-mortem  examination  made,  as  we  were 
all  only  too  glad  to  have  her  buried  and  finished  with. 


Facts  and  Observations. 

Progress  of  the  Rinderpest  on  the  Continent. — 
In  the  last  war  both  the  Prussian  and  the  Austrian  armies 
drew  their  supply  of  cattle  for  provisions  principally  from 
Russia,  in  consequence  of  which  the  rinderpest  has  broken 
out  in  nearly  all  the  places  occupied  by  the  respective  armies. 
At  the  end  of  August  it  prevailed  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Silesia,  and  extended  through  Austria  Proper  to  the  Tyrol. 
During  the  war  there  w'ere  seen  in  Prussia  many  breeds  of 
horned  cattle,  which  had  never  been  known  before  in  Wes¬ 
tern  Europe.  Large  droves  of  oxen  without  horns,  having 
curly  hair  and  large  short  heads  ;  others,  again,  with  short 
moveable  horns,  not  inserted  in  the  frontal  bones.  There 
were  also  many  buffaloes,  with  their  horns  turned  forward 
and  inwards,  their  points  touching  the  cheeks.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  rinderpest  should  have 
been  introduced  with  them. 

From  Switzerland  the  accounts  are  reassuring,  no  fresh 
cases  having  occurred  in  the  Canton  of  the  Grisous,  a 
vigorous  inspection  having  been  made  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Rhine  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  to  beyond  Cairo,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Zaugger,  director  of  the  veterinary 
school  of  Zurich,  and  M.  Cobett,  member  of  the  Sanitary 
Council. 
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News  from  Konigsberg  states  that  the  rinderpest  has  again 
broke  out  in  Lithuania,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rowno, 
and  that  the  authorities  of  Gumbinnea  have  taken  every 
precaution  to  prevent  its  introduction  into  Prussia,  by  strictly 
closing  the  frantion  against  everything  calculated  to  commu¬ 
nicate  the  malady. 

In  Holland  it  continues  to  prevail  very  extensively,  ac¬ 
cording  to  information. 

Horseflesh  as  Food. — The  taste  for  horseflesh,  says 
the  France,  is  decidedly  increasing  in  Paris.  There  are  at 
present  in  the  capital  seven  butcheries  for  the  sale  of  that 
commodity,  and  which  dispose  of  about  40,000  lbs.  weight 
per  week.  The  annual  consumption  may  therefore  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  1000  tons,  or  more  than  ten  times  the  quantity  of 
meat  distributed  to  the  poor  in  the  twenty  bureau  de  hienfai- 
sance.  So  far  horseflesh  has  been  exempt  from  the  octroi 
duty,  and  sells  at  from  five  sous  to  one  franc,  the  kilogramme 
of  two  pounds. 

U  NDER  the  head  of  Notices  of  Patents^’  the  Chemical 
News  has  the  following : — 

A  New  or  Improved  Chemical  Mixture  to  he  used  as  a  Disinfecting 
and  Freserving  Fluid  for  the  Cure  of  Diseases  among  Cattle, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Victor  Larnaudes,  Paris.  March 
3,  1866. 

This  new  or  improved  chemical  mixture  is : — 

Natural  w^ater  .  .  .  .100  lbs. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  .  .  .  26^  „ 

Sulphate  of  copper  .  .  .  8  oz. 

For  the  future,  it  appears,  all  persons  who  prepare  disin¬ 
fecting  fluids  must  take  care  that  they  do  not  use  the  above 
ingredients,  in  or  about  the  proportions  which  the  inventor 
may  consider  to  be  covered  by  his  patent.  We  are  surprised 
no  one  has  yet  thought  of  securing  a  patent  for  a  mixture  of 
hot  water,  alcohol,  and  sugar,  to  be  used  as  an  internal  anti¬ 
septic,  or  for  other  purposes.^’ 

[We  should  like  to  ask  what  is  the  disease  among  cattle 
it  is  to  cure,  and  what  are  the  other  purposes.^^] 

Identification  of  Strychnine. — Mr.  T.  P.  Blunt,  in 
a  communication  to  the  editor  of  the  Chemical  News,  writes  as 
follows  : — Sir, — The  following  means  of  identifying  strych¬ 
nine  may  prove  useful,  under  certain  circumstances,  as  a 
corroboration  of  other  tests :  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  pre- 
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viously  noticed.  In  the  examination  of  animal  mixtures  for 
strychnine^  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  that  base  from 
traces  of  organic  matter;  these  may  nearly  always  be  recog¬ 
nised  in  the  residue  of  evaporation  from  ether  or  alcohol  by 
their  smell,  and  appear — especially  where  the  latter  solvent 
is  used — to  interfere  with  the  characteristic  crystallisation  of 
that  base  in  tufts  of  needles,  which  we  find  replaced,  either 
wholly  or  partially,  by  granules,  which  to  the  naked  eye 
appear  to  be  devoid  of  crystalline  character,  but,  under  the 
microscope,  are  seen  to  consist  of  short  and  generally  very 
irregular  prisms.  If  a  drop  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (one  of 
strong  acid  to  five  of  water)  be  now  added,  the  fragments 
will  in  a  few  seconds  be  observed  to  swell,  assuming  at  the 
same  time  a  rounded  appearance,  and  if  examined  after  an 
hour  will  be  seen  to  form  the  centres  of  tufts  of  acicular 
crystals,  sometimes  of  great  beauty  and  regularity,  sometimes 
appearing  more  like  a  mass  of  radiating  hairs,  retaining  the 
shape  of  the  original  crystal,  but  much  increased  in  size. 
The  fragment  is  wasted  in  the  process,  its  residue  often  ap¬ 
pearing  as  a  nucleus  for  the  steller  tuft.  The  drop  of  liquid 
at  the  same  time  becomes  filled  with  well-defined  stars, 
formed  of  radiating  needles  of  smaller  size  and  scattered 
amongst  the  greater  tufts.  If  an  acid  stronger  than  that 
described  above  be  used,  solution  ensues  immediately  with¬ 
out  any  of  these  phenomena.  In  crystallising  pure  strych¬ 
nine  from  alcohol,  especially  where  the  original  solution  is 
weak,  portions  of  the  base  will  often  take  the  irregular  pris¬ 
matic  form  above  mentioned,  appearing  thus  upon  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  exposed  during  evaporation. 

Ether  as  an  Anesthetic. — Dr.  Richardson  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  ether,  as  a  means  of  destroying  pain 
generally,  is  to  be  preferred  to  chloroform  and  all  other 
similar  bodies,  it  being  both  the  safest  and  most  effective  for 
this  purpose.  That  it  produces  its  effects  by  virtue  of  two 
acts — by  suppressing  the  oxidation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs, 
and  by  the  abstraction  of  caloric  from  the  blood.  This 
latter  point  is  advanced  by  him  as  a  new  and  more  simple 
explanation  of  its  action. 

Function  of  Leaves  of  Plants. — M.  Boussingault 
has  by  his  researches  on  the  action  of  foliage  ascertained  that 
leaves  exposed  to  sunshine  in  pure  carbonic  acid  do  not  de¬ 
compose  this  gas  at  all,  or  only  with  extreme  slowness.  But 
in  a  mixture  of  this  gas  and  atmospheric  air,  under  the  like 
circumstances,  they  decompose  carbonic  acid  rapidly.  The 
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oxygen  of  the  air,  however,  plays  no  part.  Further,  that 
this  decomposition  is  affected  as  readily  when  nitrogen  or 
hydrogen  is  substituted  for  atmospheric  air,  and  that  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaf  decomposes  considerably  more  car¬ 
bonic  acid  than  the  upper  surface,  in  some  instances  this 
being  four  times  as  mnch. 

Parasites  affecting  the  Muscles  of  the  Ox. — Dr. 
Cobbold,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  read 
a  paper  on  the  peculiar  parasites  infesting  the  muscles  of 
oxen,  which  had  first  attracted  attention  during  the  epizootic 
of  rinderpest  among  cattle.  These  parasites,  he  stated,  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  external  egg-shaped  envelope,  separated  by 
divisions  into  separate  compartments,  which  were  filled  with 
cells.  The  nature  of  these  cells,  he  remarked,  was  such  as 
to  render  it  quite  probable  that  their  origin  was  vegetable, 
although  the  bulk  of  evidence  on  the  matter  pointed  to  their 
animal  origin.  Dr.  Cobbold  stated  that  these  bodies  are  in 
no  way  characteristic  of  rinderpest,  being  found  in  the  finest 
beef.  His  observations,  moreover,  established  the  fact  of 
their  being  altogether  harmless. 

Metropolitan  Sewage  Irrigation. — As  we  have 
persistently  advocated  the  scheme  for  carrying  the  metro¬ 
politan  sewage  to  the  Maplin  Sands,  says  the  editor  of  the 
Chemical  News,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  recording  the  per¬ 
fect  success  of  a  preliminary  experiment.  The  directors 
caused  upwards  of  3000  tons  of  the  sand  to  be  brought  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  outfall  reservoir  at  Barking  Creek, 
and  spread  it  out  two  feet  deep  on  an  acre  of  land  in  March 
last.  It  was  sown  with  Italian  rye  grass  on  April  14  and 
irrigated  with  the  sewage.  Grass  cut  on  July  17,  and  of 
only  27  days^  growth,  represented  14  tons  to  the  acre. 
Another  portion,  cut  before  that  date,  represented  even  a 
greater  weight.  We  hope  this  proved  success  will  lead  to  a 
very  extensive  application  of  the  sewage  to  the  grass  lands 
of  Essex. 

Delicate  Test  for  Acids. — M.  Chevreul  states  that  the 
most  delicate  means  to  test  acidity  is  to  put  a  freshly  cut 
piece  of  Campeachy  wood  into  water.  If  free  from  alkali  the 
colour  will  be  yellow,  but  if  a  trace  of  this  exists  the  tint  is 
purple :  then  add  a  minute  quantity  of  acetic  acid  on  the 
point  of  a  quill,  when  the  colour  will  turn  yellow.  This 
liquid  becomes  purple  with  a  trace  of  alkali,  and  acids  change 
the  purple  to  yellow. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  EDITORS. 

“  Hail  to  the  Infant  of  the  Ages !  Hail ! 

Shout  with  the  peal  that  consecrates  his  birth. 

Time’s  youngest  born  !  we  claim  thee  in  the  gale 
That  bears  thee  on  thy  bounding  wings  to  earth. 

“  Thou  from  the  womb  of  far  Eternity, 

Last  of  the  brotherhood  hast  sprung  to  light ; 

Child  of  the  past !  hail  for  thy  lineage  high  ! 

0,  be  thy  sojourn,  as  thy  advent,  bright  I” 

“  Shake  hands  before  you  die, 

Old  Year,  we’ll  dearly  rue  for  you. 

What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you  ? 

Speak  out  before  you  die.” 

All  that  we  can  do  for  the  old  year  is  to  give  an  abstract 
and  brief  chronicle  of  what  has  been  done  by  ns  during  it ; 
and  we  are  told,  better  is  the  end  of  a  thing  than  the 
beginning  thereof.^^ 

We  accept  the  old  volume  as  concluded,  and  set  by  to 
stand  with  others  on  the  shelf  of  eternity.  Many  more  may 
possibly  follow  it ;  but  in  itself  it  is  complete,  and  never  will 
reach  a  second  edition.  It  stands  alone  and  unique,  inas¬ 
much  as  no  two  volumes  can  ever  be  alike ;  they  must  always 
differ  from  each  other.  We  are  contented  to  let  the  review 
of  it  about  to  be  given  speak  for  itself. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  connected  with  the  efficient 
discharge  of  journalism  there  are  peculiar  duties  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  only  from  experience,  which  is  the  product  of  time 
and  toil.  It  cannot  be  taught  by  lesson  or  lecture ;  it  is  the 
natural  offspring  of  neither  learning  nor  genius ;  it  must  be 
obtained  by  the  weary  drudgery  of  thoughtful  and  continuing 
effort.^^  Some  little  of  the  truth  of  this  we  know ;  but  our 
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labours  have  ever  been  lightened  by  the  kind  support  of  our 
contributors,  which  during  the  past  year  has  exceeded  all 
that  hitherto  we  have  been  favoured  with,  and  for  which  our 
hearty  thanks  are  given  them.  In  proof  of  this  statement 
we  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that  rarely  have  our  regular 
correspondents  failed  in  their  communications;  and  when 
they  have,  some  valid  reason  for  doing  so  could  be  readily 
assigned.  As  further  corroborative  may  be  adduced  the  fact 
that  so  great  has  been  the  press  of  matter,'’^  we  have  been 
again  and  again  compelled  to  issue  double  numbers,  small 
type  has  been  freely  resorted  to,  and  extra  sheets  have  been 
given,  the  ordinary  number  not  sufficing  to  insert  the  many 
contributions  received  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the 
different  divisions  of  the  Journal  their  allotted  space,  which, 
indeed,  we  have  not  always  been  able  to  do.  While  all  have 
thus  co-operated  to  bring  about  an  harmonising  whole,  it 
might  seem  invidious  to  make  distinctions ;  nevertheless,  as 
illustrative  of  that  which  is  new  in  veterinary  surgery,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  advert  to  the  series  of  papers  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  Professor  Varnell,  ^^On  Diseases  of  the  Facial 
Region  of  the  Horse, and  those  On  Local  Anaesthesia,^^ 
by  Professor  Tuson.  The  ^^Observations  on  the  Cattle 
Plague  in  Ireland,  and  the  Cattle  Disease  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,^^  by  Professor  Brown,  will  have  been  read  with  interest ; 
while  the  Translations  from  Foreign  Journals,^^  by  Mr. 
Ernes,  and  the  papers  by  Messrs.  Dyer  and  Watson,  on  their 
respective  subjects,  have  been  as  instructive  and  useful  as 
heretofore.  From  occasional  correspondents  we  have  not 
lacked  our  usual  support,  as  the  enlarged  list  of  contributors 
shows,  while  their  articles  have  been  both  as  varied  and  as 
valuable  as  in  past  years. 

That  the  consideration  of  the  cattle  plague  should  have 
occupied  so  many  of  our  pages  was  to  have  been  expected  ; 
nay,  was  imperatively  demanded.  Although  much  may  have 
proved  unsatisfactory  in  the  investigations  that  have  been 
carried  on,  we  do  not  think  the  profession  merits  the  castiga¬ 
tion  it  has  received  from  some  persons.  We  are  told  by 
those  who  would  be  our  censors,  and  who  delight  in  finding 
fault,  which  is  so  easy,  that  Our  cattle  doctors  stare  at  each 
other  in  their  wretched  ignorance,  write  bald  letters  to  the 
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daily  journals^  and  seek  to  bury  evidences  of  tlieir  stupidity 
in  the  free  use  of  the  poleaxe  !  In  future  years  this  period 
of  difficulty  will  be  spoken  of  as  one  marking  the  blind  igno¬ 
rance  of  a  people  who  boasted  of  the  march  of  intellect^  but 
who  had,  in  many  respects,  fallen  sadly  into  the  rear.^^  Man 
loves  to  censure  his  fellow-man,  and  to  condemn.  Place  him 
in  the  like  situation,  and  would  he  be  able  to  do  otherwise  ? 
Is  this,  we  would  ask,  the  only  disease  that  resists  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  remedies  ?  It  is  certainly  one  that  has  baffied  all 
means  of  cure  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  defled  the  inquiries 
of  the  most  accurate  investigators.  It  has  been  pertinently 
asked,  ^‘^Is  consumption  curable?  What  can  be  said  in 
reference  to  gout,  rheumatism,  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  dropsy, 
many  nervous  affections,  hydrophobia,  tetanus,  malignant 
typhus,  diphtheria,  and  cholera  Are  these  among  the 
curable  diseases  of  the  human  subject  ?  Those  who  dwell  in 
glass  houses  should  certainly  not  throw  stones. 

We  are  convinced  we  do  not  err  when  we  say  that  the  past 
year  has  been  with  us  one  of  general  progress.  Admirable 
has  been  the  change  that  silently  has  found  its  way  into  the 
profession  ;  and  the  encouragement  we  have  received  imparts 
the  confident  assurance  that  we  are  of  some  use  to  the  body ; 
nor  have  we  any  doubt  that,  so  long  as  we  pursue  the  same 
undeviating  and  independent  course,  the  support  of  our  fellow- 
labourers  will  not  be  withholden  from  us.  We  ask  no  more 
than  our  efibrts  to  serve  may  demand.  To  please  all,  we  are 
aware,  is  an  impossibility ;  and  therefore  it  has  never  been 
attempted  by  us.  Our  views,  our  desires,  our  intentions, 
long  ere  this,  however,  are  well  known ;  and  we  are  proud 
to  be  permitted  to  act  in  concert  with  our  professional 
rethren.  There  still  remains  much  to  be  done,  and  which 
we  believe  can  only  be  effected  by  the  like  co-operation 
being  continued. 

Without  any  boasting  we  may  say  we  stand  on  a  vantage 
ground  we  did  not  once  possess.  Increase  of  years  has  given 
increase  of  strength,  and  long  experience  inspired  confidence. 
We  feel  strong,  but  we  owe  almost  all  to  the  kindness  that 
has  been  accorded  to  us  ever  since  we  ventured  to  become 
Editors  of  this  Journal.  May  this  never  be  lessened — it  never 
shall  through  acts  of  ours  wilfully  perpetrated.  We  know 
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the  motto  will  not  be  forgotten  by  our  friends — To  err  is 
human  nor  will  its  annex — ^‘^To  forgive,  divine.'’’  We 
live  in  an  age  when  all  around  us  is  advancing.  Nobody/’ 
said  the  late  Prince  Consort,  “  who  has  paid  any  attention  to 
the  peculiar  features  of  our  present  era,  will  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  we  are  living  at  a  period  of  most  wonderful 
transition,  which  tends  rapidly  to  accomplish  the  great  end 
to  which,  indeed,  all  history  points — the  realisation  of  the 
unity  of  mankind  I  Not  a  unity  which  breaks  down  the 
limits  and  levels  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth,  but  rather  a  unity  the  result  and  product 
of  those  very  national  varieties  and  antagonistic  qualities.” 

Our  aim,  our  object,  has  been  to  aid  in  the  advancement 
of  knowledge.  It  may  be  little  that  we  can  effect;  but 
assisted  by  others,  as  we  have  been,  we  believe  we  have  done 
something  to  promote  the  common  end  in  view.  We  have 
been,  and  still  are,  strong  advocates  for  co-operation,  con¬ 
vinced  that  by  union  strength  is  obtained.  We  are  aware 
that  we  have  been  censured  for  enforcing  scientific  know¬ 
ledge,  principally,  we  believe,  by  those  ignorant  of  its  value ; 
but  on  this  we  are  convinced  we  must  be  contented  to  build 
all  our  hopes  of  onward  progress.  And  here  again  would  we 
quote  from  the  late  Prince  Albert,  as  he  has  admirably  ex¬ 
pressed  all  we  wish  to  say  : — Man  is  approaching  a  more 
complete  fulfilment  of  that  great  and  sacred  mission  which 
he  has  to  perform  in  the  world.  His  reason  being  created 
after  the  image  of  God,  he  has  to  use  it  to  discover  the 
laws  by  which  the  Almighty  governs  his  creation,  and, 
by  making  these  laws  his  standard  of  action,  to  conquer 
nature  to  his  use — himself  a  divine  instrument.  Science 
discovers  these  laws  of  power,  motion,  and  transformation ; 
industry  applies  them  to  the  raw  matter  which  the  earth 
yields  in  abundance,  but  which  becomes  valuable  only  by 
knowledge.” 

Having  early  enlisted  ourselves  on  the  side  of  progress, 
we  are  not  likely  now  to  desert  its  ranks,  believing,  as  we  do, 
that  it  is  only  by  scientific  education  being  gradually  ex¬ 
tended,  so  as  to  render  complete  the  curriculum  of  the 
student,  that  the  veterinary  profession  can  maintain  its  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  liberal  professions.  It  may  be  that  as  yet 
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it  has  not  attained  to  this ;  hut  it  will  if  its  members  be  only 
true  to  themselves,  since  it  has  been  said,  the  time  is  coming 
when  we  shall  stand  on  a  loftier  pedestal  than  those  we  might 
envy  now,  and  the  world  will  esteem  us  in  proportion  to  the 
benefit  it  has  received  from  us.^^  On  this  account  it  is  we 
have  always  been  warm  advocates  for  the  associating  of  mem¬ 
bers  together  ;  and  we  have  ever  hailed  with  delight,  and  full 
assurance  of  ultimate  success,  the  formation  of  the  different 
provincial  veterinary  medical  associations,  so  that  there  are 
now  but  few  counties  without  a  representative  society,  at  the 
meetings  of  which  subjects  are  introduced  and  discussed 
affecting  both  individual  interests  and  those  of  the  body. 
During  the  past  year  that  of  the  ‘‘  Midland  Counties^^  was 
formed,  and  most  prosperous  has  been  its  progress. 

We  are  glad  that  we  have  had  statedly  to  place  on  record 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  these  associations,  and  to  know 
that  they  are  accomplishing  the  end  for  which  they  were 
established.  We  were  always  of  opinion — hence  our  com¬ 
mendation  of  them  from  the  first — that  if  rightly  conducted 
they  could  not  fail  to  be  instrumental  for  good,  and  that  not 
only  in  their  several  localities,  but  to  the  profession  at  large. 
We  have  ever  been  advocates  for  a  free  interchange  of  ideas. 
As  we  sow,  so  also  shall  we  reap.  Not  only  is  there  nothing 
lost  by  liberal  communication,  but  gain  is  ensured.  We 
cannot  understand  reserve  in  connection  with  the  sciences, 
and  above  all  medical  science.  We  live  not  to  ourselves,  but, 
as  members  of  a  body,  for  each  other.  The  same  exists  in 
nature.  The  sun  is  not  less  resplendent  for  all  the  light 
he  sheds  when  he  sinks  in  the  golden  west ;  nor  the  sea,  when 
she  roars  along  the  shore  less  full  for  all  the  showers  she 
gives;  nor  the  rose,  nor  the  lily,  nor  the  jessamine,  less 
fragrant  for  all  the  odours  they  fling  on  the  passing  breeze ; 
nor  the  earth  leaner,  but  fatter,  for  the  cattle  that  tread  its 
pastures  and  the  harvests  that  are  borne  from  its  fields. 
Even  so  it  wHl  be  found  that  they  who  have  lived  most  for 
others  have  lived  best  for  themselves.^^  Especially  will 
this  be  found  the  case  in  the  free  interchange  of  thought, 
the  fruit  of  mind-labour. 

Out  of  these  societies  has  arisen  The  Veterinary  Mutual 
Defence  Society — a  society  to  which  we  sincerely  wish  success. 
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but  most  especially  on  account  of  its  Benevolent  fund” 
Indeed^  we  had  almost  gone  so  far  as  to  say  it  will  ever  redound 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  profession  as  a  body  should  this  not  now 
succeed^  after  the  several  ineffectual  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  establish  it.  Unhesitatingly  do  we  echo  the  sen¬ 
timents  expressed  by  Mr.  Greaves — Is  there  a  member  of 
the  profession  who  would  not  feel  an  inward  satisfaction  in 
having  contributed  his  mite  to  a  fund  intended  to  relieve  the 
pressing  wants  of  some  poor  deserving  widow  with  a  large 
family^  left  on  a  sudden  wholly  unprovided  for  by  the  death 
of  an  industrious  and.  deserving,  but  needy  brother-prac¬ 
titioner  ?  What  a  ^  godsend^  it  would  be  to  the  poor  widow 
to  have  her  j05O  or  <£100  in  her  hour  of  need;  or  to  take  one 
or  two  of  her  children,  if  suitable  youths,  and  send  them  to 
school,  or  apprentice  them,  and  afterwards  pay  their  college 
fees  out  of  this  fund.^'’  Surely  all  this  is  most  desirable  to 
be  effected,  and  its  realisation  will  prove  a  profession  strong 
in  itself,  and  its  members  to  be  actuated  by  the  noblest  and  the 
best  principles.  Now,  although  numbers  are  essential  to  the 
establishing  and  maintaining  of  a  society,  and  we  do  hope  to 
see  a  steady  increase  in  this  respect  continue  to  take  place, 
yet  not  on  this  alone  does  the  stability  of  an  institution 
depend.  Grains  of  sand  are  numerous ;  but  it  is  the  con¬ 
solidated  rock,  made  up  of  an  aggregation  of  particles  firmly 
adherent  to  each  other,  that  can  alone  withstand  the  buffeting 
of  the  mighty  billows.  So  a  council  acting  in  concert,  and  a 
judicious  disposal  of  the  funds,  will  constitute  an  important, 
nay,  a  neeessary  element  of  success.  By-and-by  donations  and 
bequests  will  be  made,  and  the  permanency  of  the  society  be 
thus  secured  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  require  its  aid. 
Of  the  latter,  a  noble  promise  has  already  been  given.  May 
it  be  long  before  it  is  realised  ! 

We  have  already  expressed  our  approval  of  a  congress  of 
veterinary  surgeons,  to  be  holden  in  the  metropolis,  as  we 
consider  it  would  prove  another  bond  of  union  and  amity. 
At  present  the  profession  is  too  much  broken  up  into  sections, 
each  acting  as  seems  to  itself  conducive  to  the  general  good 
of  the  body ;  but  that  this  is  so  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a 
conference  of  the  whole.  It  maybe  objected  by  some  persons 
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that  it  will  all  end  in  mere  talk.  Let  us  hear  what  a  well- 
known  writer  says  on  this  subject : 

Wellj  suppose  we  grant  that  its  business  has  been  mainly 
to  talk,  is  this  talk  naturally  useless  and  fruitless  ?  How  is 
it,  in  these  days  when  public  opinion  is  all  powerful,  that 
reforms  are  ultimately  effected  ?  Do  they  not  issue,  as  final 
end  and  outcome,  from  a  practically  infinite  amount  of  talk  ? 
The  process  can  be  aptly  illustrated  by  reference  to  a  familiar 
set  of  physical  phenomena.  On  a  vast  mountain-side  or 
expanse  of  undulating  country,  a  thousand  tiny  rills — some 
visible,  some  hidden  beneath  the  ground,  some  audibly  tink¬ 
ling  amid  the  pebbles,  some  oozing  silently  among  the  moss 
— unite  gradually  into  little  brooks,  which  again  flow  together 
into  streams  capable  of  turning  mills,  and  these  in  turn  com¬ 
bine  into  great  rivers,  on  whose  waves  float  navies,  on  whose 
banks  rise  proud  cities.  In  like  manner,  under  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  modern  society,  innumerable  rivulets  of  talk  are 
constantly  making  their  way  in  all  directions,  each  rivulet, 
it  may  be,  consisting  of  but  a  single  thought  or  suggestion  of 
a  thought,  for  the  improvement  of  mankind;  but  all  gra¬ 
dually  combine  into  brooks,  and  streams,  and  rivers  of  in¬ 
fluence,  too  great  at  last  to  be  ignored  by  any  man,  and  that 
sweep  away  all  obstacles  in  the  path  of  their  mighty  tides. 
There  has  been  no  age  of  the  world  in  which  it  could  be  said 
with  so  little  qualification  as  it  can  be  said  in  ours,  that  to 
talk  on  a  subject  is  to  work  on  it.  The  work  may  be  pre¬ 
liminary  and  preparatory,  but  it  is  not  the  less  real  on  that 
account.^^ 

As  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  objects,  the  suggestor, 
Mr.  Bodington,  has  in  view,  we  refrain  from  saying  more, 
except  that  other  bodies  have  their  congresses,  and  the  like 
obtains  among  veterinary  surgeons  on  the  Continent,  then 
why  not  with  us  ?  Perhaps  it  may  have  this  effect — it  will 
arouse  the  somewhat  tardy  members  of  the  profession  in  the 
metropolis  to  action,  for  certainly  they  have  allowed  their 
provincial  brethren  to  take  the  start  of  them.  We  are  great 
friends  to  system,  believing  that  by  its  adoption  what  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  be  accomplished  is  by  it  effected  with  eertainty,  ease, 
and  safety,  and  also  with  economy  both  of  time  and  labour ; 
and  we  want  such  meetings  as  these  would  prove  to  be,  so  as 
to  bring  together  the  educated  and  thinking  members  of  the 
profession,  who  would  bring  the  results  of  their  experience 
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to  bear  upon  many  as  yet  undeeided  questions,  doubtful 
subjects,  affecting  the  body  as  a  whole,  the  solution  of  which 
would  tend  to  settle  the  many  differences  of  opinion  held, 
which  oftentimes  amount  to  contradictions. 

We  have  before  stated  that  the  status  of  a  profession  may 
be  known  by  its  literature.  Books  are  indispensable,  both 
to  maintain  and  promote  its  advancement.  Moreover,  by 
them  both  the  character  and  the  conduct  of  the  members  will 
be  influenced,  as  we  imbibe  their  sentiments,  and  are  almost 
insensibly  guided  by  the  principles  they  enunciate.  The 
mind,  it  is  said,  becomes  coloured,  like  the  chameleon,  with 
what  it  feeds  on. 


“  A  visionary  power 

Attends  the  motions  of  the  viewless  winds, 

Embodied  in  the  mystery  of  words.” 

Further,  we  are  amenable  to  public  opinion,  and  actuated 
in  great  measure  by  it,  if  it  be  not  the  mainspring  of  our 
actions,  or  determining  them.  Nor  can  we  afford  to  be 
independent  of  it,  say  what  we  will.  It  is  a  sovereign  that 
rules  the  civilised  world  ;  and  although  it  may  not  be  always 
right,  nevertheless  generally  it  is  so.  A  writer  has  told  us 
that,  No  truth  has  become  more  axiomatic  in  our  day  than 
that  the  moving  power  which  sways  all  things  in  human 
society  is  public  opinion.  Behind  all  ancient  and  modern 
forces — thrones,  armies,  institutions,  customs — it  is  felt  there 
has  arisen  up  another  force  which  is  greater  than  they,  and 
gives  them  of  its  life  to  endure,  or  bids  them  change  and 
disappear.  No  phenomenon  of  our  time  has  been  so  re¬ 
markable,  or  is  fraught  with  such  great  results,  as  the  rise  of 
this  new  pontificate,  this  sovereignty  of  public  opinion,  which 
begins  to  rule  the  civilised  world.  It  is  the  ascendancy  of 
this  new  power  which  has  created  ^the  press,^  a  most  potent 
estate  of  the  realm;  for  journal  literature,  which  is  called 
par  excellence  the  press,  at  once  evokes  and  obeys,  forms  and 
is  formed  by,  public  opinion.^^  It  is  this  which  governs  like 
a  soul  the  social  body,  causing  all  its  members  to  act  in  unison 
for  the  well-being  of  the  whole ;  or  it  should  do  so,  and  would, 
were  it  always  correct.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there 
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is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  press  is  a  mighty  instrn- 
mentj  either  for  good  or  ill.  To  ns  it  will  ever  be  gratifying 
to  reflect  that  we  have  been  privileged  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  profession  a  goodly  volume  during  the  past  year^  of 
above  1000  pages,  containing  matter  big  with  the  results  of 
thought  and  instruction,  embodying  the  opinions  of  men 
eminent  amongst  us,  and  expressing  sentiments  conducive  to 
the  general  weal  and  advancement  of  the  body.  We  now 
enter  upon  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Veterinarian  since 
the  Editorship  thereof  fell  into  our  hands,  and  the  fortieth  of 
its  existence  as  a  Journal.  Twelve  by  the  ancients  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  complete  or  perfect  number ;  but  we  do  not  as  yet 
think  our  work  perfect,  or  that  we  have  completed  our  duties. 
Nevertheless,  from  the  continued  encouragement  we  have 
received,  we  are  strong  in  the  hope  that,  although  perfection 
is  not  in  the  works  of  man,  more  will  be  effected  than  has 
yet  been  done.  The  strength  of  the  editorial  staff  is  some 
guarantee,  at  least,  that  such  will  be  the  case,  and  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  profession  in  the  introduction  of  subject- 
matter  calculated  to  promote  its  still  further  advancement, 
will  be  studied.  From  the  onset  we  entertained  no  fears  of 
ultimate  success ;  the  kind  promises  then  made  to  us,  although 
many  have  not  been  fulfilled,  inspired  us  with  confidence,  and 
gave  a  well-grounded  hope,  the  realisation  of  which  is  highly 
gratifying  to  us ;  nor  have  we  any  apprehensions  that  what 
hitherto  has  been  accorded  us  will  be  withholden  in  the 
future. 

Under  this  head  we  would  allude  to  the  recent  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  highly  interesting  and  useful  work,  a  review  of 
which  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  our  Journal — ^  His¬ 
tological  Demonstrations,  for  the  use  of  the  Medical  and 
Veterinary  Professions’  We  have  italicised  that  part  of  the 
title  on  which  we  desire  to  lay  stress,  as  it  appears  to  us  to 
connect  the  two  professions  most  intimately,  which  is  so  de¬ 
sirable,  and  to  be,  indeed,  the  true  link  of  connection  that 
has  been  so  long  missing.  Hand  in  hand  should  they  ever  go, 
the  one  assisting  the  other,  since  they  have  both  so  mueh  in 
common,  and  can,  therefore,  materially  contribute  to  each 
others  advancement,  the  lesser,  of  course,  being  the  greatest 
gainer  from  the  union,  for  a  difference  and  a  distinction 
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between  them  must  ever  exist ;  stilly  their  object  being  the 
same,  a  corresponding  advantage  in  degree  will  arise  from  a 
reciprocity  of  action  and  of  feeling  being  awakened,  and 
which  will  result  in  the  increased  usefulness  of  each  to  the 
community  at  large. 

In  all  sections  of  the  community,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastic, 
we  perceive  a  desire,  an  earnestness,  existing  for  union  at  the 
present  day.  We  believe  not  in  uniformity;  indeed,  we 
denounce  it  as  being  impossible,  and  rather  court,  as  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  noble  contest  of  mind  with  mind,  the  tussle  of 
energetic  thought,  always  discreetly  governed  and  expressed, 
convinced  that  thus  it  is  truth  will  be  elicited.  It  is  only 
when  opposite  views  are  advanced  that  a  right  and  useful 
consideration  of  a  subject  can  take  place.  An  eloquent 
writer  has  said,  In  unity  there  is  life,  beauty,  power ;  in 
uniformity  there  is  stagnation,  deadness,  monotony.  There  is 
uniformity  in  the  darkness  which  enshrouds  the  midnight 
sky,  where  neither  moon  nor  stars  appear ;  there  is  unity  in 
the  beautiful  bow  that  spans  the  heavens,  blending  its 
prismatic  tints  into  one  resplendent  arch  of  promise.  There 
is  uniformity  in  the  waters  of  the  stagnant  lake,  o^er  which 
the  perfumed  and  vivifying  breath  of  heaven  sweeps  in  vain ; 
there  is  unity  in  the  gushing  fountain,  flowing  jocund  and 
sparkling  from  the  hidden  rock.  There  is  uniformity  in  the 
Polar  Seas,  whose  waves  eternal  winter  binds  as  in  solid 
granite ;  there  is  unity  in  the  ocean^s  billows,  unfettered  and 
free,  rolling  in  all  their  majesty  and  might.  Unity,  and  not 
uniformity,  is  the  primary  law  of  God  in  the  kingdom 
of  nature.” 

It  is  to  the  want  of  something  like  this  that  the  failure 
— which  we  cannot  but  regret — is  due  of  the  obtainment  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  giving  to  us  our  rights  and  privileges. 
This  was  simply  the  result  of  a  want  of  union  amongst  us  as  a 
body.  Party  we  denounce ;  it  will  ever  keep  us  fragmentary. 
We  shall  always  be,  if  this  continue  to  exist,  as  a  mere  rope 
of  sand,  broken  up  by  the  slightest  external  force.  It  has 
ever,  and  will  ever,  prove  the  most  effectual  means  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  candid  consideration  of  any  disputed  question. 
It  has  been  stated  that  that  which  is  the  strength  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race — its  capacity  for  social  combination — 
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becomes  in  some  instances  its  bane.  The  last  thing  which 
you  can  generally  persuade  an  Englishman  to  do  is  to  forsake 
his  party.  Surely  in  this  there  is  a  want  of  judgment  and 
good  sense.  Adhesion  to  party  has  its  advantages,  it  must 
be  confessed ;  but  erroneous  views  may  creep  in,  and  these 
must  be  resisted,  even  if  it  be  at  the  cost  of  abandoning 
friends  and  position.  The  tie  that  binds  individuals  may  be 
often  strong,  but  it  must  be  broken  for  the  general  good. 

As  a  counterpoise  to  this,  we  congratulate  the  body  on  the 
increased  strength  it  is  acquiring  by  the  adhesion  of  the 
members  of  the  School  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland.^^  May  all  that  is  anticipated  result  from 
this  !  We  think  we  see,  although  clouds  may  here  and  there 
rest  upon  it,  the  opening  up  of  a  bright  vista  in  the  future ; 
and  the  fault  will  be  with  the  profession  if  that  which  is  pre¬ 
saged  be  not  realised.  While  there  should  ever  be  an  organic 
unity  in  the  body  corporate,  there  also  exists  a  perfect  inde¬ 
pendency  in  each  of  its  members,  and  a  principle  of  individual 
responsibility  giving  to  each  a  right  to  act  as  seemeth  to  him 
good,  but  only  in  consonance  with  his  responsibility,  since 
from  each  is  expected  co-operation  amounting  to  a  federal 
league ;  by  which  only  power  can  be  ensured  and  encroach¬ 
ments  resisted.  Above  all,  let  there  be  no  antagonism  to 
disintegrate  and  enfeeble  the  mass,  but  a  firm  and  compact 
unity,  cemented  by  those  feelings  which  should  always  in¬ 
fluence  members  of  a  profession  whose  sincere  desire  is  not 
only  to  advance  their  common  interests,  but  by  so  doing  to 
render  themselves  more  useful  to  society. 

Nor  would  we  in  this  resume  omit  to  refer  to  the  lectures 
delivered  at  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  by 
Professors  Simonds  and  Tuson.  They  have  our  highest 
approval  and  warmest  commendation,  convinced  as  we  are 
that  their  continuance  will  be  the  means  of  diffusing  much 
scientific  and  useful  knowledge  among  the  members  of  the 
profession.  We  would  that  means  could  be  devised  so  that 
greater  numbers  could  avail  themselves  of  this  advantage. 
All  who  know  us  know  that  we  are  friends  to  progress,  to 
onward  mind-movement.  To  stand  still  is  easy,  and  requires 
no  mental  exertion  whatever,  and  is  the  result  of  laziness  or 
stupidity,  or  both ;  while  mental  activity  and  zeal  call  for 
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the  employment  of  thought,  the  nobler  exercise  of  the  mind. 
And,  Let  us  not  be  weary  of  well-doing.^^ 

“  What  we  have  loved 

Others  will  love,  and  we  will  teach  them  how ; 

Instruct  them  how  the  mind  of  man  becomes 
A  thousand  times  more  beautiful  than  the  earth 
On  which  it  dwells.” 

And  this  alone  can  increase  of  knowledge  accomplish.  We 
are  no  admirers  of  the  statu  quo — the  do-nothing  system. 
Yet  would  we  not  be  harsh  and  heedless  in  our  progress, 
letting  our  zeal  outstep  our  judgment. 

Turn  we  now  to  a  less  cheering  theme.  Although  our 
obituary  for  the  past  year  is  not  so  large  as  antecedent  ones 
have  been,  still  in  it  will  be  found  the  names  of  those  with  whom 
we  once  held  intercourse,  and  who  promised  in  early  life  to 
have  outlived  us.  But  they  are  gone  !  Silently  do  sleep  the 
dead  !  Oh,  ruthless,  cruel  grave  !  Thou  carest  not  for  beauty 
or  for  strength.  All,  all  are  alike  to  thee,  so  that  thou  mayest 
feed  upon  their  ashes.  Thanks  that  it  is  so  ordered,  that 
thy  doings  are  deeds  which  the  darkness  covers And  do 
we,  can  we,  rest  satisfied  with  this  negative  consolation  ?  Oh, 
no ;  “  that  there  is  an  hereafter  all  nature  cries  aloud.^^  There 
is  a  brighter  and  a  better  world  than  this,  and  to  reach  it  our 
souls  aspire : 

“  There  is  a  land  where  grief  shall  sleep, 

And  joy  and  peace  awaken; 

Where  moments  shall  too  quickly  leap 
To  be  by  care  o’ertaken. 

“  There  pleasure,  dressed  in  fadeless  flowers. 

Smiles  at  departed  sorrow, 

And  hope  rests  in  contentment’s  bowers ; 

We’ll  reach  that  land  to-morrow.” 

It  will  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  advanced  in  this 
Address,  we  are  of  opinion  that  what  of  late  years  has  taken 
place  among  us  indicates  healthy  growth  and  onward  progress. 
Much,  no  doubt,  has  arisen  from  the  pressure  from  without — 
the  spirit  of  the  age ;  but  the  energy  thus  awakened  must 
not  be  allowed  to  subside,  but  rather  by  individual  and 
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conjoint  action  it  must  be  both  kept  up  and  increased,  or 
we  retrogress.  And  shall  this  be?  The  answer  is  with 
ourselves.  We  cannot  stand  still — must  not,  dare  not,  if 
we  would. 


Reviews. 


Quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. — Hor. 


Lecture  Notes  for  Chemical  Students^  embracing  Mineral  and 
Organic  Chemistry,  By  Edward  Frankland,  F.B.S., 
&c.  London  :  John  Van  Voorst. 

On  former  occasions  we  have  directed  attention  to  the  con¬ 
troversies  that  have  for  years  past  been  pervading  the 
chemical  world — to,  in  fact,  what  may  be  termed  the  battle 
of  the  notations  and  the  nomenclatures.  Disputations 
respecting  the  modes  of  viewing  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms 
or  the  structure  of  the  molecules  of  chemical  compounds 
have,  during  a  long  period,  likewise  been  both  numerous  and 
constant,  and  with  such  subjects  have  the  minds  of  our  ablest 
home  and  continental  chemists  been  engrossed.  The  conse¬ 
quence  has  been  that  the  old  theories,  which  undoubtedly  did 
good  service  in  their  day,  have  now  to  give  place  to  doctrines 
that  better  accord  with  our  extended  and  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  bodies  derived  from  the  results  of  the  synthetical 
as  well  as  from  the  analytical  mode  of  investigation. 

Unlike  the  chemical  works  recently  noticed  by  us.  Dr. 
Frankland^ s  volume  is  not  of  an  elementary  character,  al¬ 
though  it  includes  the  rudiments  of  the  science  of  which  it 
treats.  It  embraces  abbreviated  references  to  all  the  leading 
principles  and  typical  facts  of  chemistry,  arranged  in  a  manner 
indicative  of  the  great  care  which  has  been  bestowed  by  the 
author  upon  a  work  which  forms  a  most  admirable  exponent 
of  the  views  held  by  the  most  eminent  ehemists  of  the 
present  age.  For  the  medical  or  other  student  who  desires  to 
meet  with  a  written  and  detailed  account  of  the  cheinical 
facts  most  interesting  and  important  to  him  this  work  pos¬ 
sesses  but  little  value,  but  to  all  those  who  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  higher  branches  of  chemistry,  and  to 
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regard  that  science  by  modern  philosophic  lights  we  wonld 
say  that  the  ^  Lecture  Notes  for  Chemical  Students^  of  Dr. 
Frankland  stand  unrivalled,  and  to  such  we  therefore  heartily 
recommend  them. 


Electricity.  By  Bobert  M.  Ferguson,  Ph.D.  (Chambers’ 
Educational  Course.)  London  &  Edinburgh  :  William 
and  Robert  Chambers. 

Those  of  the  profession  of  human  medicine  who  have 
attained  to  eminence  have  in  most  instances  been  charac¬ 
terised  by  possessing  a  more  or  less  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  various  branches  of  experimental  and  natural  science. 
By  such  men  knowledge  of  this  kind  has  not  been  acquired 
in  order  that  it  might  be  employed  as  an  accomplishment 
only,  but  they  have  wisely  felt  that  the  greater  and  the  more 
varied  was  their  acquaintance  with  collateral  scientific  truths, 
the  better  would  they  be  enabled  to  follow  their  profession  in 
a  systematic  and  rational  manner. 

Without  a  fair  knowledge  of  electricity  it  is  impossible  for 
the  medical  man  to  understand  and  to  read  with  profit  the 
writings  of  Brown- Sequard  and  others,  who  have  given  to 
the  world  elaborate  memoirs  on  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  and  on  the  diseases  connected  with  the  impairment  of 
such  functions. 

Rudimentary  electricity  we  regard,  therefore,  as  an  essential 
branch  of  the  education  of  those  pursuing  either  human  or 
veterinary  medicine,  and  we  consider  the  well- written  and 
inexpensive  little  work  of  Dr.  Ferguson  one  which  may  be 
read  with  pleasure  and  advantage  by  the  members  and 
students  of  the  profession  for  which  we  have  the  pleasure  to 
write. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


BENEFITS  RESULTING  FROM  THE  APPLICATION  OF  CHE¬ 
MISTRY  TO  THE  PREPARATION  OF  MEDICAMENTS. 

In  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  CJiimie  for  August  the 
following  observations  on  the  above  subject  appear : 

Chemistry  continues  to  improve  the  modes  of  prepara- 
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tion,  of  purification,  of  concentration  of  kno\Yn  medicaments. 
It  isolates  every  day  active  principles ;  it  creates  and  multi¬ 
plies  to  infinity  substances  that  rival  them  in  activity.  It 
is  no  longer  contented  to  prepare  with  accuracy  the  remedies 
that  practice  demands,  but  it  pursues  their  course  through 
the  animal  economy;  it  ascertains  the  modifications  they  un¬ 
dergo  during  their  stay  in  the  organs  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
the  forms  under  which  they  are  eliminated.  It  teaches  the 
practitioner  to  foresee  under  what  circumstances  an  inoffen¬ 
sive  remedy  may  become  a  mortal  poison,  and,  in  its  turn, 
how  a  poison  may  become  inert.  It  furnishes  us  wuth  facts 
and  views  which  allow  us  in  a  great  number  of  cases  to  point 
out  beforehand  on  what  organs  or  what  system  of  organs  a 
medicament  will  exert  its  influence,  by  what  general  pro¬ 
cesses  its  elimination  will  take  place,  and  consequently  what 
will  be  the  limits  and  probable  duration  of  its  action. 
Again  :  Chemistry  will  show,  then,  how  we  purify  and  how 
we  concentrate  active  principles;  experimental  physiology 
will  teach  to  M^hat  precise  organs  the  medicament  addresses 
itself,  and  what  variations  its  effects  undergo,  according  to 
the  formulae  adopted  for  its  preparation  or  its  employment. 
With  regard  to  energetic  substances,  the  art  of  healing  will 
be  informed  by  the  studies  of  the  chemist  of  the  means 
to  obtain  them  pure,  to  avoid  associations  which  change 
them,  to  choose  those  which  favour  their  preservation  or 
assure  their  efficacy ;  the  studies  of  the  physiologist  will 
teach  the  exact  part  they  play,  what  field  their  action  em¬ 
braces,  and  what  limits  their  power  acknowledges.  Thus 
medicines  with  a  simple  effect,  of  physiological  origin,  will 
increase  in  number  and  importance,  while  complex  medica¬ 
ments  transmitted  by  tradition  will  lose  their  authority.  We 
shall  no  longer  seek  to  weaken  and  dilute  opium  by  dis¬ 
tributing  it  through  a  mass  of  theriacum ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  shall  endeavour  to  remove  from  the  crude  product  the 
inert  matter,  distinguishing  each  active  principle  in  it,  and 
defining  still  better  the  specific  action  of  morphia,  codeia, 
narcotine,  narceine,  &c.^’ 

Further:  The  object  is  to  administer  medicines  brought 

to  their  maximum  of  energy,  and  consequently  of  danger  ; 
under  the  best  conditions  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  their 
employment,  and  the  certaint}^  of  their  action  on  an  organ,  or 
even  on  a  well-defined  element  of  the  organism  ;  and  yet  some 
would  do  away  with  w^ll-instructed  pharmaceutists !  The 
physician  prescribes  hydrocyanic  acid  or  pepsine,  for  ex¬ 
ample  ;  and  it  matters  little  that  the  seller  of  these  articles 
knows  enough  to  assure  himself  whether  his  hydrocyanic 
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acid  is  the  most  violent  of  poisons  or  the  most  harmless  of 
matters — whether  the  pepsine  he  vends  is  the  true  ferment 
of  the  gastric  juice  or  a  powder  without  virtue!  With  in¬ 
creased  responsibility  an  increase  of  knowledge  is  necessary. 
To  w'hat  dangers  are  not  families  exposed  if  the  pharmaceutist 
is  ignorant  that  the  name  chloride  of  mercury  may  designate 
either  a  violent  poison  or  an  innocent  purgative^  and  that 
there  is  nothing  in  common  between  chloride  and  cyanide  of 
potassium_,  so  easily  confounded  by  common  people  1  The 
pharmaceutist,  let  us  say,  requires  a  more  extended  and 
deeper  instruction  in  proportion  as  the  progress  in  therapeu¬ 
tics  places  in  his  hands  medicines  more  numerous,  more 
powerful,  more  changeable,  more  easy  to  adulterate,  wdth 
regard  to  which  the  least  error  threatens  the  life  of  the 
patient,  and  the  slightest  modification  mars  the  hope  of  the 
physician.  When  this  conviction  takes  root  in  England 
herself,  enlightened  by  the  mistakes  which  multiply  under 
her  eyes,  and  the  evils  they  involve,  it  is  not  the  moment 
that  France  should  choose  to  abandon  it.^^ — Chemical  News. 


ON  THE  NATURE  AND  COMPOSITION  OE  EOOD. 

By  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B.,  LL.D. 

From  Good  JFords.’^ 

{Continued from  p.  1014,  voL  xxxix.) 

All  the  sapid  or  tasting  ingredients  of  flesh  reside  in  its 
juices,  and  not  in  the  solid  substance.  If  the  flesh  of  a  deer, 
an  ox,  a  pig,  a  cat,  or  a  fox  be  well  squeezed,  so  as  to  express 
their  juices,  what  remains  has  the  same  vapid  taste  for  all  of 
them.  For  this  reason  roast  or  stewed  meat  is  generally 
better  flavoured  than  boiled,  and  the  cook  protects  the  juices 
by  pouring  melted  fat  over  the  joint  during  its  roasting.  In 
boiling  meat  for  soup,  cold  water  should  be  used  at  first,  so  as  to 
extract  as  much  of  the  nutritive  juices  as  possible,  and  the  heat 
be  raised  gradually.  But  if  the  meat  be  wanted  in  a  boiled 
state  for  itself,  and  not  for  its  soup,  then  it  should  be  plunged 
at  once  into  boiling  water,  and  kept  boiling  for  a  few  minutes, 
so  that  all  the  outer  albumen  may  be  coagulated,  in  order  to 
imprison  the  sapid  and  nutritive  juices  ;  then  cold  w’ater 
should  be  added  till  the  temperature  is  reduced  to  160*^,  at 
which  it  should  be  kept  till  the  cooking  is  completed,  because 
that  heat  is  necessary  for  the  coagulation  of  the  colouring 
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matter  of  the  blood.  In  all  cases,  no  more  heat  than  is 
sufficient  should  be  employed  in  cooking.  Thus,  in  making 
soup  all  the  fire  in  the  world  will  not  make  the  water  hotter 
than  its  boiling  temperature,  at  which  point  it  can  be  re¬ 
tained  by  a  very  moderate  expenditure  of  fuel.  Violent 
ebullition,  such  as  we  see  cooks  often  practise,  while  it  does 
no  good,  does  much  harm,  not  only  by  wasting  coal,  but  also 
by  carrying  off  in  the  steam  much  of  the  aromatic  and 
volatile  ingredients  of  the  food.  Having  thus  commended 
the  art  of  cookery  as  a  worthy  object  of  study,  we  must 
leave  it  in  order  to  complete  our  article  with  a  few  general 
considerations. 

The  food  of  different  countries  has  much  influence  on  the 
character  and  prosperity  of  the  populations  inhabiting  them. 
Cheap  and  easily  procured  food  is  by  no  means  a  constant 
blessing  to  the  nations  possessing  it.  On  the  contrary,  it 
often  produces  such  a  rapid  increase  of  population,  that  the 
working  classes,  in  countries  tolerably  supplied  with  food, 
are  often  in  a  state  of  misery  and  degradation.  A  lavish 
abundance  of  food  may  produce  wealth ;  but  the  wealth, 
in  such  cases,  is  very  unequally  distributed,  being  enjoyed 
by  a  few,  while  the  mass  of  the  population,  whose  growth 
it  has  stimulated,  compete  with  each  other  for  wages,  and 
subsist  without  enjoying  the  comforts  of  civilised  life.  In 
such  cases  we  generally  find  that  nations  have  become 
lazily  satisfied  with  the  bounties  which  nature  has  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  content  themselves  with  one  or 
two  articles  of  food,  instead  of  exercising  productive  labour 
in  the  supply  of  a  variety.  What  potatoes  were  to  the  Irish 
before  the  famine,  rice  is  to  the  Hindoo,  and  dates  to  the 
Egyptian.  But,  in  all  these  countries,  the  same  results  fol¬ 
lowed — abject  misery  among  the  masses,  contrasted  with  a 
sprinkling  of  wealth  upon  a  few.  Let  us  examine  the  cause  of 
this  phenomenon  as  regards  Ireland.  An  acre  planted  with 
potatoes  produces  about  six  tons  of  the  tubers,  and  this 
quantity  is  stated  to  be  sufficient  for  a  family  of  six  persons, 
allowing  61b.  daily  to  each  member.  An  acre  of  wheat 
produces  18301b.  of  the  grain,  which  yields  1700  lb.  of  flour. 
As  25  ounces  of  flour  would  barely  feed  a  man  daily,  a  little 
calculation  will  show  that  the  acre  of  wheat  could  not  sup¬ 
port  more  than  three  men,  while  the  acre  of  potatoes  is  alleged 
to  support  six.  The  difference  in  bulk,  as  a  means  of  satis¬ 
fying  the  appetite,  is  very  considerable;  for  while  the  potato - 
feeder  got  6  lb.,  the  wheat-supported  man  has  only  1 1  lb. 
Hence  arose  the  popularity  of  the  potato  in  Ireland ;  for  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  true  that  a  man  could  be  sustained  on  6  lb. 
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of  potatoes  daily,  he  could  be  with  the  addition  of  butter-milk. 
This  economy  of  subsistence  produced  a  rapid  increase  of 
the  population,  and  its  natural  consequence,  depreciation  in 
the  rate  of  wages.  But  it  produced  also  a  reckless  and  im¬ 
provident  character  among  the  Irish  peasantry.  The  pota¬ 
toes  w'ere  grown  on  the  lazy -bed  system,  which  induced  no 
improvement  of  the  land,  for  it  compensated  in  part  for  bad 
drainage.  The  labour  required  was  only  at  three  periods  of 
the  year — during  sowing,  earthing,  and  harvesting — while 
idleness  prevailed  for  the  rest  of  the  time,  and  the  habits  of 
the  population  necessarily  became  idle  and  impulsive.  We 
see  like  results  following  interrupted  labour  in  Sweden  and 
Norw^ay,  where  cold  interferes  wnth  the  work;  and  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  where  heat  frequently  arrests  it :  the  result,  however, 
is  the  same  as  with  the  Irish — fickleness  and  instability  of  cha¬ 
racter  being  the  consequence  of  impulsive  interrupted  labour. 
But  there  is  also  a  physiological  as  well  as  economic  reason 
why  the  wages  of  the  Irish  were  so  much  low^ered  by  their 
dependence  on  the  one  staple  article  of  food.  Before  the 
famine,  the  average  consumption  of  an  able-bodied  labourer, 
in  Ireland,  was  9^  lb.  of  potatoes  for  a  man,  and  lb.  for  a 
woman.  But  9|  lb.  of  potatoes  contain  little  more  than  2  oz. 
of  flesh-formers,  which  it  will  be  recollected  is  the  mere  sub¬ 
sistence  allowance,  and  on  w^hich  a  man  could  not  do  a  day^s 
work.  For  a  low  day^s  w^ork,  4  oz.  are  requisite,  and  this 
would  imply  the  consumption  of  19  lb.  of  potatoes,  an 
amount  that  even  an  Irishman's  stomach  could  neither  have 
held  nor  digested.  But  as  a  labourer  could  not  do  a  fair 
day^s  work,  he  could  not  receive  a  fair  day^s  wage ;  so  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  he  was  ground  down  with  poverty.  The 
Irish  famine  was  the  greatest  blessing  to  Ireland.  Although 
it  occasioned  much  individual  suffering,  it  produced  unmixed 
national  good.  The  confidence  in  the  potato  was  rudely 
broken,  new  kinds  of  food  were  introduced  to  the  peasantry, 
new  wants  were  created,  and  labour  of  a  more  uniform  and 
equal  kind  was  required  to  gratify  these  w'ants.  The  excess 
of  population  necessarily  emigrated,  and  the  remainder, 
having  less  competition,  and  being  able,  by  their  more  nu¬ 
tritious  food,  to  give  better  and  more  productive  labour,  had 
their  wages  rapidly  increased.  It  will,  indeed,  require  more 
than  one  generation  to  root  out  the  evils  of  the  past,  but  the 
improvement  even  now  is  marked  in  a  high  degree.  No 
labourer  is  a  better  one  than  the  Irishman  when  properly 
fed,  and  he  now  ranks  equal  in  nutrition  to  our  Scottish 
agricultural  population. 

Whilst  Ireland  was  groaning  under  poverty,  partly  owing 
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to  misrule  in  past  ages,  but  chiefly  due  to  inferiority  in  food, 
Scotland  was  a  thriving  country.  There  were  other  causes 
besides  food  for  this  difference,  but  that  was  a  notable  and 
important  cause.  In 

“  The  lialesome  parritch,  chief  o’  Scotia’s  food,” 

oatmeal  furnished  an  aliment  which  enabled  productive 
labour  to  be  freely  given,  and  high  wages  to  be  freely  paid. 
But  there  is  still  a  lamentable  absence  of  variety  in  our 
Scotch  cookery  for  the  poorer  classes,  and  this  is  not  likely 
to  be  remedied  till  dietetics  are  more  familiarly  studied. 
Scotland  has  given  us  for  the  years  1856-57  admirable  agri¬ 
cultural  statistics  which  open  up  curious  questions.  Could 
such  a  country  produce  sufficient  flesh-formers  to  feed  its 
population  of  3,062,294  persons,  allowing  3  oz.  of  flesh- 
formers  daily  to  each?  The  requirement  is  no  less  than 
93,560  tons  annually.  But  the  agricultural  plants  of  Scot¬ 
land,  excluding  grass  and  hay,  yield  every  year  130,178  tons 
of  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein.  Our  oats  alone  grow'  80,000 
tons  of  these  flesh-formers;  but  as  180,000  horses  come  in 
competition  with  our  population  in  their  appreciation  of 
them,  W'e  must  allow  them  31b.  of  oats  daily,  and  this  re¬ 
duces,  after  a  further  withdrawal  of  one  tenth  for  Seed,  our 
flesh-formers  in  oatmeal  to  60,800  tons  available  to  man. 
Let  us  further  bestow  all  the  beans  on  horses,  the  turnips  on 
cows,  and  sacrifice  the  barley  to  whisky,  and  w'e  have  left 
87,000  tons  of  flesh-formers  for  food.  This  is  not  sufficient 
for  our  requirements,  but  then  w^e  have  not  considered  the 
supply  of  animal  food.  Our  milch-cows  alone  yield  19^500 
tons  of  flesh-formers  in  milk  to  eat  wdth  our  porridge,  and 
this  addition  brings  us  above  our  wants  ;  so  that  w^e  are  en¬ 
abled  to  send  some  of  our  oats  to  our  English  friends  to  feed 
their  horses,  and  abundance  of  cattle  for  that  meat-loving 
nation.  These  calculations  show  that  Scotland  could  support 
a  much  larger  population  than  she  possesses,  even  though 
our  deer  forests  retard  the  grow^th  of  beef  and  mutton. 

If  we  cast  a  general  survey  over  the  whole  world,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  food  on  national  character  is  most  striking.  It 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  an  excess  in  this  direction  to  say 
w'ith  Mulder,  that  the  steadiness  and  constitutionalism  of 
England  is  owing  to  its  beefsteaks  and  porter,  and  that  the 
revolutionary  character  of  France  depends  upon  their  infinite 
variety  of  dishes;  but  there  is  some  truth  even  in  this  ex¬ 
travagant  view.  In  Africa,  the  flesh-eaters  conquer  and 
subdue  the  miserable  tribes  who  subsist  on  vegetable  pro¬ 
ducts.  In  the  Indian  mutiny,  the  rice-eaters  of  Bengal  were 
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not  the  men  who  made  our  empire  totter,  but  the  pulse- 
feeders  and  the  flesh-eaters  of  the  upper  provinces.  The 
gallant  Ghoorkas,  who  gave  us  aid  in  our  distress,  were 
omnivorous  like  ourselves,  and  fond  as  we  are  of  hunting 
down  game  and  eating  it.  England  would  never  dare  to 
trust  her  defence  to  an  army  of  vegetarians.  Prior  felt  this 
when  he  wrote — • 

“Was  ever  Tartar  fierce  or  cruel 
Upon  the  strength  of  water-gruel  ? 

But  how  restrain  his  rage  or  force, 

When  first  he  kills,  then  eats  his  horse  ?” 


THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

By  Howard  Reed. 

{Continued from  p.  1006,  vol.  xxxix.) 

Those  of  my  readers  who  read  a  paper  on  the  Precocity 
of  Development,^^  whieh  appeared  in  vol.  xii  of  the  ^  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Journal,^  will  remember  probably  to 
have  laid  it  down  with  very  grave  misgivings  as  to  the  results 
of  the  present  system  of  breeding  and  feeding.  It  is  true 
that  this  system  appears  to  be  forced  upon  us ;  but  where 
will  it  end  ?  The  cry  has  been  for  the  animal  that  will  be 
the  first  ready  for  the  carriage,  the  saddle,  the  dairy,  the 
butcher ;  and  so  far  the  demand  has  been  answered  with 
great  skill  by  the  farmer ;  but  at  what  cost  ?  This  writer 
truthfully  observes,  that  that  which  is  rapidly  produced  is 
wanting  in  stability.^^  In  comparing  the  wild  with  the 
domesticated  state  he  remarks,  domestication  not  only 
modifies  the  condition  of  development,  but  it  effects  impor¬ 
tant  alterations  in  circumstances  under  which  disease  is 
produced  and  extended  from  one  generation  to  another. 
Defects  which  in  the  natural  state  would  render  the  animal 
incapable  of  living,  and  which,  if  perpetuated,  would  end  in 
the  extinction  of  the  race,  are,  under  the  new  conditions, 
fostered,  extended,  called  ^  hereditary.^  He  further  points 
to  the  different  results  attending  the  selection  of  man  and 
nature ;  and  savs  of  the  former,  He  feeds  and  moulds 
according  to  choice  j  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  animal 
organisation  will  admit  of  it.  The  tendency  of  the  system 
is  to  force  the  animal  by  every  available  means  to  premature 
adultism.  By  excessive  feeding,  fat  accumulates  upon  the 
surface  and  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  encroaching  upon 
XL.  5 
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the  more  important  tissues.^^  Deterioration  also  takes  place 
in  the  quality  of  the  blood.  Inactivity  tends  to  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  muscle^  and  impairs  the  functions  of  respiration, 
circulation,  and  excretion,  upon  which  depend  the  purifying 
of  the  blood,  the  removal  of  effete  matter,  and  the  proper 
action  of  the  various  vital  functions.  Tissues  are  rapidly 
formed,  and  are,  in  consequence,  of  deficient  stability.  The 
animal  attains  his  full  growth  prematurely,^"’  and  it  seems 
questionable  whether  we  are  correct  in  regarding  it  as  typical 
of  perfect  health.  This  early  maturity  in  the  horse  is  attained 
at  the  expense  of  endurance.  What  is  sacrificed  for  it  in 
horned  and  other  stock  ?  Apart  from  the  deteriorated 
quality  of  meat  thus  produced,  this  laying  on  of  fat  and 
want  of  exercise  engender  muscle  wanting  in  firmness, 
excess  of  fatty  tissues,  defective  secretion,  loss  of  tone  of 
the  respiratory  and  circulating  organs,  fatty  disease  of  liver 
and  heart,  predisposition  to  disease,  and  want  of  power  to 
resist  its  effects.^^  These  remarks  are  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  observations  of  one  of  our  best  pathologieal  ana¬ 
tomists,  Dr.  Gant,  who,  two  or  three  winters  sinee,  aroused 
the  ire  of  the  prize-winning  breeders  by  laughing  to  scorn 
the  eomplaisant  manner  in  which  they  talked  of  fat,  and 
valued  their  cattle  for  the  same  reason  that  a  Sandwich 
Islander  values  his  wives.  He  made  a  great  many  post¬ 
mortem  examinations  of  the  prize  animals,  and  used  words 
of  warning  concerning  the  enfeebled  vital  organs  that  will 
recur  to  most  readers.  These  being  the  views  and  facts 
stirring  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
ask,  Is  there  any  predisposing  relation  between  the  high- 
pressure  feeding  of  cattle  hitherto  prevalent  and  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  this  plague  among  them?^^  Time  will  show, 
provided  only  accurate  oflicial  returns  of  the  plague^s  com¬ 
parative  diffusion  among  dilferent  breeds  be  supplied.  In 
this  eountry  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  mortality 
of  the  cattle  of  various  districts  suffering  not  only  under 
this,  but  other  disorders.  The  same  treatment  in  different 
localities  is  not  productive  of  the  same  results.  Lord  Airlie, 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  (Feb.  20)  concerning  the 
per-centage  of  recoveries,  shows  them  to  have  been  4  per 
cent,  in  the  metropolitan  police  district,  12  per  cent,  in 
Wales,  20  per  cent,  in  Scotland.  In  Cambridgeshire, 
Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  Kent,  to  17th  February,  there  was  a 
proportion  of  1  recovery  to  7  deaths  ,*  while  in  four  Scotch 
counties  the  proportion  was  1  recovery  to  3  deaths.  In 
Yorkshire  the  recoveries  are  174-  cent.,  in  Cheshire  only 
7  per  cent.  Such  differences  as  these  render  it  desirable 
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that  the  veterinary  department  of  the  Privy  Council  should 
be  permanently  charged  with  the  duty  of  supplying  quarterly 
returns  similar  to  those  of  the  Registrar- General^  from  which 
the  country  has  derived  such  indubitable  benefits. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  close  affinity  the  cattle  plague  bears 
to  typhoid  fever  and  small-pox^  it  is  natural  to  expect  to  find 
the  same  set  of  predisposing  causes  at  work  in  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  Thus  we  look  for  what  depraves  the  vital  powers 
in  bad  living,*  over-crowding, f  filthy  steading,  exposure  to 
extremes  of  temperature,  and  the  like ;  and  we  find  them 
readily  enough  in  the  three  years^  severe  drought  previous  to 
the  autumn  of  1865.  The  scorched  pastures,  the  ill-nourished 
hay  and  straw  and  root-crops,  and  the  defective  supply  of 
water,  subjected  onr  domesticated  animals  to  privations  that 
must  have  materially  reduced  their  ability  to  resist  the  attacks 
of  disease. 

I  will  only  further  remark  that  the  whole  question  of  pre- 
disposing  causes  is  of  the  deepest  concern  to  farmers.  A 
thorough  investigation  in  this  direction  would  probably 
explain  the  apparently  spontaneous  origin  of  the  plague  in 
some  districts  and  its  apparently  capricious  propagation,  and 
would  moreover,  perhaps,  reconcile  the  antagonistic  views  of 
contagionists^^  and  non-eontagionists.^'’  Above  all,  such 
investigations,  making  known  all  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  disease  is  propagated,  might  be  preventive  of  its 
diffusion  now,  and  lead  to  the  prevention  of  any  revisitation 
in  future,  or  at  least  to  its  assuming  a  modified  form. 

We  now  come  to  the  practical  part  of  this  great  subject. 
Treatment,  which  must  be  discussed  under  two  heads : — 
1.  Curative.  2.  Preventive. 

Whatever  mav  be  the  merits  of  the  English  in  other 
sciences,  they  seem  particularly  excellent  in  the  art  of 
healing.  There  is  scarcely  a  disorder  incident  to  humanity 
against  which  they  are  not  possessed  with  a  most  infallible 

*  It  is  generally  allowed  that  typhus  can  be  produced  de  novo  by  over¬ 
crowding,  especially  when  starvation  has  enfeebled  the  system.  It  may 
further  be  stated  that  there  never  has  been  a  state  of  unusual  poverty 
but  it  has  been  followed  by  an  epidemic  and  fever. 

f  Lest  the  fact  should  be  considered  unanswerable  that  in  the  metro¬ 
polis,  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  Cheshire,  the  best  kept  cows  have  suffered  with 
the  worst,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remind  the  objector  that  an  epidemic  will, 
when  it  acquires  sufficient  force,  leap  beyond  the  rags  and  filth  that  gene¬ 
rate  it,  and  carry  death  and  sorrow  to  the  salubrious  abodes  of  the  wealthy. 
In  mentioning  Cheshire,  Mr.  Bailey  Denton’s  remarks  on  the  sad  state  of 
the  shippons  there,  occurs  to  me.  He  describes  them  (of  course  with  ex¬ 
ceptions)  as  low,  close,  cramped,  and  stifling.  In  these  buildings  the 
temperature  ranges  at  the  cows’  heads  at  60°,  at  their  tails  at  30°.  Of 
town  dairies  I  need  say  nothing. 
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antidote.  The  professors  of  other  arts  confess  the  inevitable 
intricacy  of  things,  talk  with  doubt  and  decide  with  hesita¬ 
tion  ;  but  doubting  is  entirely  unknown  in  medicine."’^  Thus 
wrote  a  well-known  author  in  the  last  century.  Whether 
intended  or  not,  the  pungency  of  the  satire  is  considerable. 
Under  present  circumstances,  when  the  disciple  of  ^scu- 
lapius  has  made  way  for  the  knacker,  we  are  fully  able  to 
appreciate  it. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  sensible  change  is  coming  over 
the  medical  mind.  Whatever  may  be  the  credulity  of  their 
patients,  the  doctors  are  becoming  sceptical  of  their  own 
power.  They  depend  less  upon  the  application  of  a  specific 
antidote  than  upon  throwing  an  aegis  around  the  vital  parts, 
and  drawing  off*  and  diverting  the  threatened  attack  of  the 
enemy,  as  the  matadore  plays  with  and  exhausts  the  bull  in 
the  arena.  They  undoubtedly  possess  two  or  three  remedies 
that  in  some  unexplained  manner  do  cure  disease.  The  best 
example  is  afforded  by  Jesuits^  bark,  whieh  certainly  cuts 
ague  short.  But  the  majority  of  remedies  are  not  thus 
effectual.  The  medical  practitioner,  looking  beforehand 
and  perceiving  in  what  way  the  malady  threatens  to  prove 
fatal,  employs  them  to  excite  in  the  system  an  action  opposite 
to  the  fatal  tendency.  He  has  made  notable  advances  in 
pathology  and  diagnosis,  but  for  the  rest  trusts  mainly  to 
the  vis  medicatrix  natures,  aided  by  hygienic  means  and  a 
few  simple  drugs.  No  man  of  sound  education  pretends  | 
now-a-days  to  cure,  for  example,  such  infectious  disorders  as 
typhus,  scarlatina,  and  small-pox.  All  that  can  be  done  in 
such  cases  is  to  place  the  patient  in  those  conditions  which 
have  been  found  most  conducive  to  recovery.  It  is  thus 
that  we  have  banished  the  black  death  that  used  to  mow 
down  the  populations  once  tenanting  the  rush- covered  floors  j 

of  the  middle  ages.  j 

Curative. — The  Veterinary  School  having  thrown  up  the 
case  at  once  as  incurable,  the  Homoeopaths  struck  in  to  save 
the  credit  of  the  faculty.  A  word  or  two  must  follow  de-  j 

scrip tive  of  their  attempts  to  stay  the  plague.  It  will  be 
within  the  memory  of  all  that  a  letter  detailing  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Hutch  Homoeopathic  practitioners  appeared  from 
Mr.  Caird  on  the  1 7th  October.  He  reported  the  recovery 
under  this  system  of  50  per  cent.  The  force  of  public  opinion 
secured  an  opportunity  for  this  school  to  do  its  best,  which 
it  appears  to  have  done.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  Homoeo¬ 
pathic  Association,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
was  chairman,  organised  attacks  were  made  upon  the  rinder¬ 
pest  in  Norfolk,  Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire.  The  Norfolk 
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attack — owing^  it  is  stated^  to  the  disregard  of  instructions 
on  the  part  of  the  owners — pretty  nearly  failed ;  at  least  the 
recoveries  did  not  average  more  than  16  per  cent.  The  York 
attack  was  more  successful,  the  staff  of  assistants  was  larger 
and  better  qualified.  Since  the  9th  November/^  writes 
Mr.  Pope  (M.R.C.S.,  and  surgeon  to  the  York  Homoeopathic 
Hospital),  animals  suffering  from  cattle  plague  in  all 

stages  were  treated,  not  together  in  a  sanitorium,  but  at 
large  in  various  farm-steadings  around  York.  During  the 
first  seven  weeks  the  recoveries  were  40  per  cent,  of  those 
attacked.  With  improved  experience  the  recoveries  at  the 
close  of  the  time  rose  to  50  per  cent.,^^  making  allowance  for 
a  few  cases  of  mismanagement.  This  practitioner, states  the 
essentials  of  his  treatment  to  be — 

“  The  commencement  of  treatment  in  an  early  stage^  good  nursing,  con¬ 
stant  attention,  scrupulous  cleanliness,  suitable  diet,  and  a  truly  homoeopathic 
medicine.  With  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  the  rate  of  mortality  fell 
or  rose.  If  treatment  begins  four  or  five  days  after  the  appearance  of  the 
characteristic  symptoms,  it  is  almost  sure  to  fail.  Good  nursing  means 
assiduous  attention,  warm  clothing,  efficient  ventilation,  &.c.  Suitable  diet 
means  the  absence  of  all  food  requiring  mastication,  and  the  very  greatest 
care  to  give  everything  warm  and  fluid  till  the  first  and  second  stomachs 
have  renewed  their'  functions.  The  medicines  used  with  most  advantage 
are  belladonna,  in  two  to  five  drop  doses  of  pure  tincture,  every  two,  three, 
or  four  hours,  to  subdue  'the  general  congestion  ;  rhus  toxicodendron,  to 
allay  the  muscular  twitchings ;  caustic  ammonia,  to  abate  the  abdominal 
distension ;  turpentine,  to  check  hsematuria ;  phosphoric  acid,  mercurius 
solubilis,  and  arsenic,  to  control  diarrhoea  ;  mercurius  corrosivus,  to  check 
dysentery ;  and  arsenic,  to  rally  and  buoy  the  system  about  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day.” 

lu  connection  with  this  Eeport  it  is  observable  that,  up  to 
the  20th  December,  Yorkshire  was  officially  charged  with 
8640  cases  of  rinderpest.  Of  these,  8  per  cent,  had  been 
killed,  77  per  cent,  had  died,  and  15  per  cent,  had  recovered. 
On  the  21st  of  February  the  Association  already  named 
published  a  Eeport,  signed  Marlborough,^^  in  which  we 
find  the  following  figures  : — 

Per-centage  of  Recoveries  Average'Recoveries. 
by  Homoeopathy.  for  the  same  county. 

Norfolk  .  .  .13  .  .  .7 

York  .  .  .  .  45  .  .  .  17^ 

Cheshire  ....  30  ...  7 

During  the  reign  of  the  poleaxe  the  valuable  and  so  far  suc¬ 
cessful  experiments  of  this  body  of  gentlemen  are  postponed. 

Dr.  Tucker  having  called  attention  to  the  experience  of 
Professor  Poli,  of  Milan,*  with  the  bisulphates  of  soda, 

*  Two  drachms  of  bisulphate  of  soda  recovered  dogs  attacked  with 
glanders. 
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potass,  and  magnesia,  to  neutralise  all  blood-poisons,^^ 
they  were  tried  at  first  with  some  suceess,  but  latterly 
nothing  has  been  heard  about  them.  Mr.  Little,  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  and  others,  who  gave  them  a  fair  trial,  do  not 
report  favorably  either  of  them  or  the  other  drugs  used. 
Neither  have  the  eommon  remedies  applied  in  typhus  cases 
availed — continuous  animal  food  (beef-tea)  and  muriatic 
acid — nor  injections  of  opium,  creosote,  starch.  Sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  and  chalybeate  waters  of  a  kind  said  to  be 
generally  used  with  great  success  in  Poland,  have  not 
warranted  the  opinions  formed  of  them.  Dr.  Chapman^s 
application  of  ice  along  the  vertebral  column,  so  favorably 
marked  in  cholera  cases  at  Southampton,  has  scarcely 
perhaps  received  sufficient  attention.  Under  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  recruit  the 
blood  of  the  sickened  animal — to  re-supply  its  saline  and 
alkaline  conditions,  without  which  the  vital  power,  the 
animal  heat,  and  all  the  powers  of  resistance  to  the  pesti¬ 
lential  poison  must  fail — Dr.  Tucker  early  recommended 
a  mixture  which  has  been  used  with  some  good  results,  but 
not  as  a  specific.  The  elements  are — bicarbonate  soda,  1 
oz. ;  muriate  soda,  1  oz. ;  chlorate  potass,  \  oz. ;  Rochelle 
salt,  1  oz.;  dissolved  in  1  gallon  of  water,  1  pint  administered 
alternate  hours.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  has  been  announced 
as  a  neutraliser  of  the  virus  of  rinderpest ;  but,  if  it  turns 
out  to  be  of  use,  it  will  rather  be  as  a  prophylactic.  What 
is  known  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith  as  Mr.  Baxter'’s  treatment 
appears  to  have  been  successful.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  attack  solid  food  was  proscribed,  and  sawdust  substituted 
for  straw;  a  laxative  was  then  given,  followed  by  sweetened 
ale  and  whisky  every  two  hours.  Subsequently  10  drops 
of  tincture  of  belladonna  were  administered  every  three 
hours,  and  for  eight  days  the  sufferer  was  sustained  with 
fluid  aliment.  Then  Peruvian  bark  and  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia  were  employed  to  complete  recovery.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  any  record  of  any  series  of 
experiments  made  in  hot-air  baths.  Cold  water  to  drink 
and  hot  air  to  breathe  will  eliminate  blood-poisons  by  per¬ 
spiration,  produce  a  crisis  as  a  fever,  while  hot  air  of 
high  temperature,  240°,  kills  vermin,  their  eggs,  and  all 
animal  poisons,  pestilential  germs  included.  This  being 
the  case,  something  might  be  expected  from  the  Turkish 
bath.  The  Hydropathic  pack  and  wet  sheet  have  created 
some  stir.  Mr.  David  Christy,  of  ^Patching  Hall,  Col¬ 
chester,  affords  me  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  concern¬ 
ing  this  treatment.  He  says  : 
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‘‘  I  had,  altogether,  twenty-two  cows  on  this  farm  that  had  the  com¬ 
plaint  ;  fifteen  have  recovered,  and  are  doing  well — a  result  which  appears 
quite  exceptional  in  these  parts.  When  the  disease  came  into  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  I  commenced  and  continued  sponging  the  mouths  and  nostrils 
with  vinegar  every  morning.  The  first  two  treated  by  my  veterinary 
with  sulphate  of  iron  had  died.  The  next  T  treated  with  stimulants,  and 
poured  large  quantities  of  cold  water  over  it  every  day  ;  it  recovered. 
At  this  period  I  administered  arsenicum  daily  to  the  whole  herd.  As 
they  became  affected,  they  had  arsenicum,  belladonna,  bryonia,  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  were  packed  in  wet  sheets,  with  several  dry  wool  sheets  over, 
twice  a  day,  for  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  each  time.  The  disease  was 
six  weeks  with  me,  which  I  attribute  to  my  care  in  isolating  the  diseased, 
and  in  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime.  At  my  other  farm  I  lost  sixteen,  and 
not  one  recovered  ;  but  I  had  not  then  tried  the  remedies  here  described. 
I  think  it  took  a  more  virulent  form  there  than  here.” 

The  vapour  bath^  as  recommended  by  a  Russian  authority, 
was  thoroughly  tried  by  Mr.  Sweetland,  of  Hendon.  A 
chamber  was  prepared,  with  floor  rising  to  one  end.  The 
animal  stood  with  his  head  at  the  upper  end  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  a  supply  of  fresh  air.  The  unmedicated  vapour 
of  boiling  water  kept  the  temperature  up  to  120°,  and  to  the 
animals  themselves  this  was  increased  by  a  covering  of  three 
blankets,  through  which  the  perspiration  poured.  The  dura¬ 
tion  of  each  bath  was  half  an  hour ;  some  animals  were 
bathed  three  times,  but  out  of  the  eight  cases  tried  no 
cure  resulted.  The  symptoms  were  modifled  and  appetite 
was  induced  after  the  bath ;  but  no  good  permanent  results 
followed.  The  Edinburgh  Committee  used  this  bath  with 
success,  and  with  it  administered  separately  doses  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  infusion  of  coffee,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dembenski  represents  the  Polish  treatment  to  consist 
of  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid ;  spirits  of  wine  with  tincture  of  opium  three  times  a 
day;  sulphate  of  quinine  in  peppermint  water,  or  a  solution 
of  nitric  acid;  the  nose  and  mouth  being  washed  with 
vinegar.  The  Medical  Commission  of  Holland,  consider¬ 
ing  the  malady  to  be  typhus  contagiosus  bovum,  recommends 
the  infected  cattle  to  be  treated  with  from  3  to  4  dr.  of 
muriatic  acid,  mixed  with  6  oz.  of  treacle  and  decoction  of 
linseed. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  Committee,  who  by  the  way 
‘‘  deprecate  and  protest  against  indiscriminate  slaughter, 
recommended  that  the  disease  be  treated  with  a  view  to 
cure.  In  common  with  the  Homoeopathists  and  most  of 
the  authorities  here  named,  they  depend  more  upon  nursing 
and  diet  to  sustain  the  vital  powers,  while  they  wage  war 
with  the  invader,  than  upon  medicinal  agents,  to  repel  it. 
Summarising  the  highly  practical  document  issued  by  them. 
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we  find  that  the  diseased  animals  should  be  placed  in  a  warm^ 
well-ventilated  hyre^  temperature  70°^  and  carefully  rubbed 
down  and  covered  with  a  warm  rug ;  that  warm  drinks  of 
gruel^  bran-tea^  or  hay-tea^  be  copiously  administered,  as  the 
only  food  suited  for  the  early  stage;  with  cold  water  to  drink 
ad  libitum.  Stimulant  diuretics  and  diaphoretics  to  be  also 
administered,  to  act  on  the  skin  and  kidneys;  to  relieve 
internal  congestions,  and  to  eliminate  the  poison ;  Dr. 
Smart^s  dose — 2  oz.  of  acetated  water  of  ammonia,  1  oz.  of 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  and  6  dr.  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in 
9  oz.  of  water,  three  times  daily.  The  bowels  to  be  relieved 
by  Professor  Dick^s  dose — 16  oz.  linseed  oil,  and  a  mutchkin 
of  whisky ;  or  Dr.  SmarPs  dose — 2  oz.  of.  sulphur,  1  oz.  of 
nitre,  and  1  oz.  of  powdered  ginger,  1  lb.  of  treacle,  and  1 
quart  of  water.  These  to  be  repeated  till  effectual. 

{To  he  continued^ 
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{Communicated^ 

Following  tlie  excellent  example  given  by  former  Presidents, 
the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  for  this 
year,  Mr.  John  Lawson,  of  Manchester,  entertained  a  large  number 
of  the  elite  of  the  profession  at  a  banquet  given  at  the  Queen’s 
Hotel,  in  that  city,  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  November.  Many  of 
those  invited,  from  professional  and  other  pressing  duties,  were 
unable  to  attend  ;  but  about  sixty  gentlemen  were  present  from  all 
parts  of  the  threekingdoms — amongst  whom  were  Professor  Spooner, 
Principal  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  ;  Professor  John  Gamgee, 
Principal  of  the  Albert  Veterinary  College ;  J.  Wilkinson,  Esq., 
Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Army  ;  Messrs.  Lawson,  sen. 
and  jun.,  of  Bolton  ;  Mr.  Field,  jun.,  London  ;  Mr.  Moon,  Kingston- 
on-Thames  ;  Mr.  Broad,  Bath  ;  Mr.  Dray,  Leeds  ;  Mr.  Williams, 
Halifax;  Mr.  Broad,  London;  Mr.  Collins,  1st  Royal  Dragoons; 
Mr.  Fleming,  3rd  King’s  Own  Hussars  ;  Mr.  Cartledge,  Sheffield  ; 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  Newcastle ;  Mr.  Hunting,  South  Hetton ;  Mr. 
Seeker,  Knaresborough  ;  Mr.  Aitken,  Kilmarnock  ;  Messrs.  Greaves, 
Taylor,  J.  and  A.  Lawson,  Lambert,  Haycock,  and  Simpson,  of 
,  Manchester  ;  Mr.  McTaggart,  Halifax ;  Mr.  Litt,  Shrewsbury ; 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Brown,  Oldham  ;  Mr.  Rostron,  Army ;  Mr. 
Morgan,  Liverpool ;  Mr.  Dacre,  Manchester  ;  and  Mr.  Challoner, 
Worsley.  The  President’s  brother,  Mr.  Alex.  Lawson,  of  Bolton, 
was  Vice-Chairman.  After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  duly 
honoured,  the  President  proposed  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Volunteers, 
coupling  with  the  toast  the  health  of  the  Principal  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  who  so  ably  and  with  so  much  dignity  represented  the 
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veterinary  profession  in  its  warlike  aspect,  who  was  also  one  of  its 
most  devoted  promoters,  and  was  justly  esteemed  in  that  branch  of 
the  army  of  which  he  was  the  head,  as  well  as  amongst  his  civil 
brethren. 

]^Lr.  Wilkinson,  in  returning  thanks  for  the  cordial  manner  in 
which  the  toast  had  been  received,  said — I  rise  to  return  thanks 
to  the  distinguished  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  our  worthy  host,  for  the  very  kind  manner  in  which  he 
has  proposed  the  last  toast ;  and  to  you,  gentlemen,  his  guests,  for 
the  flattering  reception  which  it  has  received  at  your  hands.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  accept  more  than  a  small  share  of  the  kind  senti¬ 
ment  which  you  have  expressed  towards  your  professional  brethren 
in  the  army,  for  I  have  had  but  little  to  do  with  creating  the  very 
favorable  position  which  we  hold  in  your  estimation ;  and  there  are 
others  away,  and  some  here,  who  have  a  higher  claim  to  the  grate¬ 
fully  received  approbation  which  you  have  just  accorded.  For 
instance,  here  is  my  old  friend  Burley,  of  Leicester,  who  has 
been  a  most  zealous  officer  in  .Her  Majesty’s  Service  for  half  a 
century. 

I  fear  the  navy  is  not  personally  represented  here  ;  but  I  am 
sure  there  is  not  an  individual  in  this  room  who  does  not  feel 
assured  that  the  navy  is  still  the  natural  home  of  the  ‘‘  Hearts  of 
Oak,”  and  that  it  contains  plenty  of  Nelsons  and  Colling  woods  now 
as  ever.  The  volunteers  are  numerously  represented  here,  and  no 
doubt  some  one  of  them  will  acknowledge  your  act  of  kindness.  In 
thanking  you  on  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  acknowledging  the 
many  and  great  obligations  which  you,  gentlemen,  professors,  or 
those  of  you  in  private  practice,  have  conferred  upon  me,  and 
through  me  upon  the  best  interests  of  the  service.  I  am  much 
indebted  to  many  of  you,  and  more  especially  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Lawson,  who  has  rendered  conspicuous  aid  to  me,  and  to  many  of 
my  young  friends  in  the  army,  by  giving  them  a  refined  practical 
education  of  the  highest  standard  of  excellence ;  and  I  can  only 
assure  Mr.  Lawson,  that  neither  they  nor  I  will  ever  forget  his  dis¬ 
interested  and  valuable  services.  I  now  offer  the  best  thanks  of 
your  brethren  in  the  army  for  the  more  than  cordial  reception  of 
the  last  toast. 

The  next  toast  proposed  by  the  Chairman  was,  “  The  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.”  In  doing  so  he  observed,  that  the 
advantages  conferred  upon  its  members  by  the  Royal  Charter  of 
Incorporation  had  been  so  strongly  and  vividly  set  before  them  on 
oecasions  like  the  present  by  his  predecessors  in  the  presidential 
chair,  and  made  patent  to  all  in  the  pages  of  the  Veterinarian,  that 
it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  more  than  that  he  entirely  con¬ 
curred  in  all  that  had  been  said  and  written  relating  to  these  bene¬ 
fits.  It  must  be  admitted  (he  continued)  that  in  every  point 
of  view  the  Charter  gives  a  standing,  weight,  and  respectability  to 
the  profession  as  a  body  which  it  did  not  enjoy  before,  and  places  us 
in  a  position  to  go  to  Parliament,  which  we  are  now  about  to  do,  for 
greater  and  more  extended  privileges  than  have  yet  been  granted  to 
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118.  After  alluding  to  the  pressing  necessity  of  obtaining  these  in 
order  that  the  veterinary  profession  in  this  country  might  be  placed 
on  a  more  advantageous  footing,  and  thus  give  the  public  a  better 
opportunity  of  reaping  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  as  a 
scientific  and  practical  body,  he  further  said — Allow  me,  gentle¬ 
men,  while  on  this  subject,  to  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  those  who 
have  filled  the  offices  of  this  Corporation  from  its  advent  to  the 
present  time.  We  all  know  that  the  infancy  and  early  years  of  all 
institutions,  like  the  infancy  and  training  of  youth,  is  the  most 
difficult  and  trying  period  of  their  existence.  Our  thanks  are  there¬ 
fore  doubly  due  to  those  who,  at  so  much  sacrifice  of  time  and  money, 
took  the  initiative  in  this  matter,  and  worked  it  successfully  up  to 
its  present  mature  and  healthy  condition.  And  now,  gentlemen, 
allow  me  to  say  a  word  regarding  the  proud  position  in  which  I  am 
placed  hy  the  members  of  your  Council.  I  cannot  hope  to  fill  the 
presidential  chair  with  the  same  ability  as  many  of  my  predecessors, 
but  I  will  yield  to  none  in  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  Corporation,  and  I  shall  consider  no  sacrifice  on  my 
part  too  great  to  further  in  every  way  its  present  and  future  well¬ 
being.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  allying  with  this  toast  the  name  of 
one  of  the  College’s  oldest  presidents,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  now,  as 
ever,  is  one  of  its  strongest  pillars. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  having  made  an  appropriate  reply, 

Mr.  Drayy  in  introducing  the  next  toast,  said — The  toast  that 
has  been  entrusted  to  me  to  propose  is  so  important  a  one,  that  I 
feel  my  incompotency  to  do  it  justice.  Although  there  are  many 
here  this  evening  who  could  more  eloquently  expatiate  on  so 
momentous  a  subject,  yet  I  am  certain,  in  the  few  brief  remarks 
that  I  am  about  to  utter,  none  would  be  more  sincere.  In  all  post¬ 
prandial  speeches  a  little  latitude  is  allowed ;  I  must  therefore 
crave  indulgence  at  your  hands.  I  believe  I  am  one  of  the  oldest 
pupils  present  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  having  entered  that 
institution  in  September,  1826,  when  my  kind  friend  and  relation 
Professor  Coleman  was  the  Principal,  and  the  present  Principal, 
Professor  Spooner,  and  I  were  fellow-students.  At  that  period  we 
were  not  taught  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  of  cattle  ; 
since  then  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  under  the  existing 
administration  are  most  praiseworthy  and  encouraging,  particularly 
the  law  that  has  been  passed  by  the  Governors,  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  Professor  Spooner,  of  compelling  preliminary  exami¬ 
nations  before  a  young  man  is  eligible  for  admission  to  the  College. 
What  are  the  effects  of  these  reforms?  Why,  the  classes  this 
session  are  unprecedently  large,  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  the 
students  receive  a  more  efficient  scientific  education.  There  are 
many  other  improvements  which  it  is  now  unnecessary  for  me  to 
enumerate,  but  I  am  sure  great  credit  is  due  to  Professor  Spooner 
and  his  worthy  colleagues  for  the  proud  and  bright  position  our 
Alma  Mater  now  occupies,  and  for  its  daily  increasing  usefulness  to 
the  public.  With  regard  to  the  Edinburgh  School,  it  has  been  my 
misfortune  never  to  have  met  the  late  lamented  Professor  Dick ; 
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but  if  we  may  judge  of  the  pupils  who  have  graduated  there,  he 
must  have  been  a  most  talented  man ;  and  if  I  wanted  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  success  of  his  teaching,  I  have  only  to  point  to  our 
worthy  and  eminent  President,  whose  generous  hospitality  we  are 
now  accepting.  With  respect  to  the  Tate  School  in  Edinburgh 
under  Professor  Gamgee’s  guidance,  and  the  present  Albert  College, 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  merits;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  from  the  very  high  scholastic  attainments  of  Professor 
Gamgee,  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  Albert  College  will  be  in¬ 
sured . The  Glasgow  School,  under  the  directorship  of 

Professor  McCall  and  his  able  coadjutors,  I  think,  cannot  fail  to 
become  a  most  important  northern  establishment.  I  trust  that  the 
preliminary  examinations  of  the  pupils  will  be  insisted  upon  by  all 
the  veterinary  schools,  as  well  as  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
and  there  will  exist  that  bond  of  union  and  harmony  that  will 
ultimately  raise  the  status  of  our  profession  to  that  standard — if 
the  idea  is  not  too  Utopian — until  the  name  of  veterinary  surgeon 
will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  and  passport  that  he  is  a  man  of  science 
and  a  gentleman.  I  beg  to  give  you  “  The  Veterinary  Colleges,” 
coupled  with  the  names  of  Professors  Spooner,  Gamgee,  and 
McCall. 

Professors  Spooner  and  Gamgee  replied  on  behalf  of  their 
respective  colleges,  expressing  their  determination,  and  that  of 
their  colleagues,  to  maintain  and  forward  the  interests  of  veterinary 
science  by  every  means  in  their  power,  both  being  forcibly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  true  professional  advancement  can  only 
be  guaranteed  by  a  sound  education  being  previously  possessed  by 
those  students  who  enter  the  colleges. 

The  Vice-Chairman,  after  apologising  for  the  absence  of  the 
Professors  from  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  and  the  respect 
which  the  recollection  of  other  days  entitled  it  to,  referred  to  its 
late  illustrious  chief  as  follows  : — Oftener  than  once  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  late  Professor,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  propose  a 
toast  to  his  health ;  and  on  these  occasions  we  might  indulge  in  a 
little  jocularity  on  his  peculiarities — which  all  of  us  have.  But  in 
speaking  of  the  dead,  a  more  solemn  duty  is  imposed  on  me.  The 
late  Professor,  like  myself,  was  the  son  of  a  farrier  of  the  old 
school,  and  a  respectable,  kind,  old  gentleman.  I  knew  him  well. 
He  had  always  a  smile  on  his  face.  Early  in  life,  Mr.  Dick,  fired 
with  ambition  to  raise  himself  in  the  social  scale,  and  to  be  able  to 
treat  the  maladies  of  our  domestic  animals  on  scientific  principles, 
attended  several  of  the  human  medical  and  surgical  classes  in 
Edinburgh.  Afterwards  he  entered  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
of  London,  and  in  1818  received  its  diploma.  In  the  same  year 
he  commenced  lecturing  on  veterinary  science,  generally  to  an 
audience  principally  composed  of  farriers  and  country  blacksmiths’ 
sons.  By  dint  of  perseverance,  indomitable  courage,  and  thorough 
honesty  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and  many  gentlemen’s  and  farmers’  sons  attended  his 
lectures  to  get  a  little  knowledge  of  the  art  without  any  intention  of 
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practising  it.  His  pupils  increased  year  by  year,  and  became  a 
more  diversified  class.  In  a  few  years  the  Highland  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  Scotland — one  of  the  most  influential  organisations 
in  the  North — took  the  Professor  and  his  school  under  the  shadow 
of  its  wfing,  appointed  a]  Veterinary  Committee,  and  thus  recog¬ 
nised  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College  by  its  patronage  and 
support.  Mr.  Dick  had  now  acquired  considerable  influence  with 
and  was  held  in  great  respect  by  the  landed  gentry  of  the  country, 
and,  through  their  instrumentality  and  the  public  fame,  he  had 
earned  both  as  a  teacher  and  practitioner  of  the  veterinary  art, 
the  Government  granted  to  students  receiving  the  Edinburgh 
diploma  the  privilege  of  entering  Her  Majesty’s  and  the  East 
India  Company’s  services.  Afterwards  the  Edinburgh  College  and 
all  the  students  who  had  passed  there  from  its  foundation  were 
recognised  by  the  charter  of  incorporation  granted  to  the  body 
generally;  and  thus,  from  small  and  humble  beginnings,  through, 
the  energy,  ability,  and  perseverance  of  one  man,  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College  grew  into  a  great  institution,  enjoying  equal 
privileges  with  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  London,  drawing 
students  not  only  from  Scotland,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  three 
kingdoms  ;  and  its  graduates  are  now  as  widely  spread,  and  are  even 
scattered  over  America  and  most  of  our  colonies,  besides  not  a 
few  in  Her  Majesty’s  and  the  late  East  India  Company's  services. 

Mr.  Dick  was  a  plain,  practical,  honest  man.  He  had  nothing 
of  the  quack  about  him.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  his  pro¬ 
fession  generally,  and  particularly  quick  in  detecting  lameness,  and 
correct  in  its  diagnosis,  as  well  as  in  discovering  its  cause — hence 
his  large  consultation  practice  at  great  distances  from  home.  He 
was  not  avaricious,  as  every  student  of  Clyde-street  knew  ;  else  he 
might  have  made  twice  as  much  from  his  private  practice  as  he  did. 
He  had  a  kind  heart,  although  not  a  demonstrative  way  of  showing 
his  atfection.  Like  many  hardy  pioneers  of  the  John  Knox  or 
Cromwellian  type,  when  once  he  formed  an  opinion  whether  right 
or  wrong,  he  was  not  easily  moved.  From  being  the  originator  of 
veterinary  teaching,  and  so  long  its  only  lecturer  and  head  in 
the  metropolis  of  his  native  country,  it  appeared  as  if  he  thought 
he  had  a  prescriptive  monopoly  there  of  its  teaching.  He  did  not 
like  opposition  ;  and,  considering  his  age,  and  the  undoubtedly 
great  work  he  had  done  for  such  a  long  period,  this  need  not  be 
wondered  at,  and  may  be  readily  forgiven.  He  loved  his  profession, 
and  did  much  during  a  long  life  for  its  advancement ;  and  as  he  no 
doubt  reflected  latterly  that  the  period  was  not  far  distant  when 
he  must  shufile  “off  his  mortal  coil,”  he  gave  the  most  enduring 
proof  of  that  love  by  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  hard-earned  fortune  to 
perpetuate  and  endow  his  foundling,  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary 
College.  Although  a  strong  party  man,  he  was  much  esteemed  by 
his  fellow-citizens  generally  ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  city  council 
for  some  years,  and  held  other  offices  of  distinction  in  scientific 
institutions  in  Edinburgh.  Many  of  his  countrymen,  especially 
the  class  of  country  farriers’  sons,  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
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him  for  the  positions  of  comfort  and  respectahily  they  now  enjoy, 
and  who,  but  for  the  establishment  of  the  Clyde-street  School  on 
easy  and  moderate  terms,  would  have  been  born  to  blush  unseen, 
and  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,” — or  rather,  in  more 
appropriate  terms,  to  drudge  in  obscurity  in  their  native  retreats. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  I  am 
no  flatterer,  that  I  have  not  attempted  to  draw  a  picture  of  per¬ 
fection.  This  we  do  not  look  for  from  mortal  man.  I  have  given 
you  what  has  appeared  to  my  own  mind  as  facts  from  observation 
and  reflection,  and  the  result  to  me — and,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  all  of 
you — is,  that  our  late  lamented  friend  Professor  Dick  lived  an 
eminently  useful  and  honorable,  life,  and  therefore  must  be 
enrolled  a  benefactor  to  his  country.  You  will  please  to  drink  in 
silence  to  “  The  memory  of  the  late  Professor  Dick.” 

Mr.  Hunt,  in  proposing  a  toast  to  “  The  Board  of  Examiners  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,”  spoke  to  the  following 
effect : — A  meeting  of  this  description  cannot  fail  to  produce  an 
infinite  amount  of  pleasure  in  the  breasts  of  all  present ;  but  that  is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  this  magnificent  banquet  is  placed  before 
us  by  one  of  our  members  in  recognition  of  his  holding  the  highest 
appointment  it  is  in  our  profession  to  bestow.  We  must  all  feel 
deeply  indebted  to  him  for  his  lavish  liberality;  and  although 
irrelevant  to  the  subject  I  am  about  to  speak  upon,  I  could  not 
allow  the  opportunity  to  escape  without  thus  expressing  myself. 

The  toast  that  I  have  the  privilege  to  propose  is  one  of  great 
importance  to  our  profession.  The  body  of  gentlemen  who  hold 
the  responsible  office  of  examiners  must  exercise  immense  influence 
on  the  character  of  the  men  sent  from  the  colleges  to  follow'  the 
veterinary  profession,  and  we  ought  to  be — and  I  believe  we  are — 
deeply  indebted  to  them  for  the  anxious,  painstaking  duties  they 
perform  so  ably.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us  here, 
•when  the  board  was  composed  (with  the  exception  of  the  ex-officio 
members)  entirely  of  the  medical  profession  ;  but,  as  education  ad¬ 
vanced,  our  charter  granted  us  the  privilege  that  a  moiety  of  the 
board  should  be  selected  from  our  own  ranks  ;  and  although  I  feel 
as  deeply  as  any  one  the  valuable  aid  that  w'e  have  received  from 
the  hands  of  our  sister  profession — nor  do  I  approve  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “kicking  down  the  ladder  by  which  we  rose”- — yet  I  should 
be  pleased  to  see  even  more  of  the  veterinary  element  on  our  board ; 
and  the  alteration  of  the  by-law  No.  21,  suggested  by  Professor 
Gamgee  is,  I  hope,  the  first  step  towards  attaining  that  object.  I 
will  also  venture  to  touch  upon  one  other  topic,  although  I  do  so 
with  considerable  diffidence,  because  I  know  how  easily  alterations 
can  be  suggested  that  are  very  diflicult  to  carry  out,  and,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  my  views,  our  late  respected  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Materia  Medica,  Mr.  Morton,  took  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  on 
his  appointment  as  examiner,  by  introducing  a  beautiful  cabinet  of 
drugs ;  so  that  the  student  presenting  himself  for  examination  is 
expected  to  recognise  the  various  chemicals,  and  describe  their  pro¬ 
perties.  I  am  also  aware  that  it  is  the  desire  of  other  members  to 
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render  the  examinations  of  a  more  practical  character;  for  the 
present  theoretical  style  of  our  examinations,  searching  as  they  are, 
is  the  means  of  turning  out  on  the  world  to  practice  a  number  of 
gentlemen  who,  when  placed  beside  the  patient,  often  prove  utter 
failures. 

Thanking  the  gentlemen  for  the  great  and  lasting  services  they 
have  already  done  to  our  body,  I  trust  they  will  take  these  observa¬ 
tions  in  the  way  they  are  presented  ;  and  I  will  ask  you  to  drink  the 
health  of  “The  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,”  coupling  with  it  the  name  of  a  young  but 
eminent  member  of  it,  Mr.  Cartledge,  of  Sheffield. 

Mr.  Cartledge.^  in  acknowledging  the  toast,  said — Our  thanks  are 
due  for  the  honour  you  have  done  the  last  toast,  and  personally  I 
have  to  thank  the  proposer  of  it  for  his  friendly  allusion  to  myself, 
although  what  he  has  been  pleased  to  call  my  “  eminence  in  the 
profession”  is,  I  am  afraid,  due  only  to  the  distinction  the  council 
has  conferred  upon  me  by  their  election  of  me  to  a  seat  at  the 
Court  of  Examiners — an  honour  of  which  any  member  of  our 
profession  might  be  proud. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  expressed  a  wish  that  our  examinations  of  pupils 
could  be  made  more  practical,  and  in  that  wish  I  entirely  concur. 
The  members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  know  well  the  great 
advantages  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession,  and  evidence 
of  such  knowledge  in  the  candidate  has  its  due  weight  with  them. 
Until,  however,  some  such  method  as  placing  patients  before  the  pupil 
and  testing  his  proficiency  by  those  means  can  be  adopted,  I  do  not 
know  how  our  examinations  can  be  made  more  practical  than  they 
are.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  in  future  adopt  our  profession 
will  take  measures  to  ground  themselves  in  the  working  part  of  it 
before  presenting  themselves  for  the  diploma.  We  should  then 
have  men  who  would  be  a  credit  to  veterinary  science,  instead  of 
many  who  bring  us  into  disfavour  by  their  want  of  that  knowledge 
which  is  all-important  to  them.  Without  it  they  find  themselves 
helpless,  even  with  the  licence  to  practise  which  the  diploma  grants  ; 
and  the  public  fail  to  give  their  support  to  veterinary  surgeons  so 
unqualified.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  to  uphold 
the  respectability  of  the  profession ;  and  in  return  for  the  honour 
done  them,  they  can  do  no  other  than  perform  their  duties  to  the 
best  of  their  ability. 

Mr.  Hunting  rose  and  said — It  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  in 
being  honoured  with  the  proposal  of  the  next  toast — the  more  so  as 
I  see  around  me  so  many  provincial  practitioners,  who,  I  am  sure, 
will  most  heartily  join  me  in  a  bumper  to  the  health  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  practitioners,  especially  those  gentlemen  who  have  travelled 
so  far  to  do  honour  to  our  worthy  President.  An  old  adage  says, 
“  Comparisons  are  odious but,  notwithstanding  that,  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  make  one  to-night,  because  the  contrast  is 
so  striking.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  present,  having  sufficient  love 
for  their  profession  to  travel  some  hundreds  of  miles,  and  to  sacrifice 
a  day  or  two  once  a  year  to  attend  the  annual  gathering  of  our  pro- 
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fession  in  the  metropolis,  will  remember  how  remiss  were  the 
practitioners  of  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs  in  their  attendance  at 
both  the  meeting  and  the  dinner  on  the  first  Monday  in  May.  I 
believe  only  about  half-a-dozen  honoured  the  President  with  their 
company  on  that  occasion,  whilst  nearly  one  hundred  practitioners 
from  the  provinces,  many  of  whom  travelled  from  four  to  eight 
hundred  miles,  were  present.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  those 
gentlemen  who  are  here  from  the  metropolis,  when  they  return  home, 
will  be  able  to  tell  their  brother  practitioners  that  the  provincials  are 
made  of  true  stuff,  and  that,  whether  at  home  or  in  London,  if 
professional  duties  call  them,  they  will  be  there.  Instead  of  six 
provincials,  there  are,  I  believe,  over  fifty  at  the  present  board. 
Now,  we  think  this  is  not  just  as  it  should  be,  or  would  be,  if  a 
proper  love  of  the  profession  existed  in  the  hearts  of  those  to  wLom 
we  look,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  guidance :  we  expect,  and  have  a 
right  to  expect,  that  the  nearer  we  approach  the  fountain,  the 
clearer  the  stream ;  the  nearer  we  approach  the  court,  the  nearer 
we  are  to  perfection.  I  confess  that  we  provincials  are  not  a  little 
disappointed  that  our  metropolitan  brethren  have  not  taken  a  more 
leading  part  in  those  measures  which  are  necessary  for  the  well¬ 
being  and  legitimate  progress  of  our  profession.  We  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  have  established  our  veterinary  medical  associations,  north, 
east,  west,  and  south ;  but  where  are  the  metropolitan  societies  ? 
We  have  waited  long  and  anxiously  to  see  the  London  “  vets”  awake 
and  unite  themselves,  and  help  us  pull  our  noble  vessel  honorably 
and  harmlessly  clear  of  the  rocks  and  shallows  which  beset  our 
course.  If  they  wish  to  take  the  lead,  right  glad  shall  we  be  to 
follow  them,  and  to  tread  upon  their  heels  if  they  do  not  go  fast 
enough.  Gentlemen,  let  me  again  express  the  great  pleasure  I  feel 
in  asking  you  to  drink  in  a  bumper  the  toast  of  “  The  Metropolitan 
Practitioners,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  Field,  jun. 

Mr.  Field  said — In  returning  thanks  for  the  metropolitan 
practitioners,  I  feel  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  justness 
of  Mr.  Hunting’s  remarks  with  reference  to  the  apparent  luke¬ 
warmness  exhibited  by  them  as  far  as  matters  connected  with  the 
social  improvement  and  advancement  of  our  profession  are  concerned. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  annoyed 
when  I  think  that  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  when  every  one 
should  come  forward  to  do  honour  to  our  President,  the  metro¬ 
politan  practitioners,  who  number  somewhere  about  150,  should 
only  send  three  delegates.  It  is  paying  Mr.  Lawson  but  a  very 
poor  compliment.  Surely  it  is  not  on  the  ground  of  expense  that 
they  stay  away  to-night,  for,  poor  as  we  are,  I  hope  that  there  are 
few  but  could  afford  a  five-pound  note  for  so  worthy  an  object. 
Who  are  the  most  regular  attendants  at  our  council  meetings  ? 
Why,  the  country  practitioners !  They  travel  hundreds  of  miles 
on  those  days,  and  are  rewarded  and  refreshed  with  a  banquet  of 
tea  and  coffee  !  But  to  return  to  my  subject — allow  me,  in  the 
name  of  the  metropolitan  practitioners,  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Hunting, 
very  much  for  your  kindness  in  proposing  our  health,  and  you, 
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Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  you 
have  responded  to  it.  On  my  return  to  town,  I  shall  tell  those 
whom  I  know,  and  who  should  have  been  here  to-night,  what  a 
treat  they  have  missed.  If  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  they  will 
find  a  much  more  fitting  representative  on  the  next  occasion. 

Mr.  J.  Wilkinson. — I  have  to  apologise  for  rising  again,  but  in 
the  absence  of  an  eminent  metropolitan  member  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege,  who  could  not  attend,  I  have  been,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  deputed  to  propose  “The  health  of  the  Provincial  Prac¬ 
titioners.”  I  see  assembled  here  great  men  in  our  profession, 
who  have  come  from  every  quarter  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  do 
homage,  not  only  to  the  President  of  the  Royal  College,  but  also  to 
the  personal  and  professional  character  of  the  gentleman  who  has 
invited  us  to  this  splendid  banquet ;  and  it  is  not  the  least  part  of 
the  great  gratification  which  I  have  experienced  on  this  occasion  to 
find  this  assembly  to  be  composed  of  men  who  not  only  adorn  our 
College,  but  are  in  every  way  eligible  to  take  rank  and  position 
with  any  other  corporate  body,  be  it  professional  or  a  guild  of  mer¬ 
chants.  If  I  were  desirous  of  asking  you  to  point  out  one  of  the 
many  who  by  precept  and  example  is  ever  devoting  his  best  ener¬ 
gies  to  raise  and  sustain  the  social  position  of  the  profession,  you 
would  all  point  to  him  who  has  not  only  entertained  us  so  sumptu¬ 
ously,  but  who  has,  in  calling  us  together,  exhibited  a  most  striking 
instance  of  brotherhood,  which  has  its  birth  in  high  moral  inte¬ 
grity,  and  gives  rise  to  professional  confidence.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  man  who,  though  living  in  the  same  street,  would  hesi¬ 
tate  to  call  in  Mr.  Lawson  to  a  “consultation.”  I  beg  leave  to 
propose  “The  health  of  the  Provincial  Practitioners,”  and  with 
them  that  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  of  Newcastle. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  responded  in  the  name  of  his  brethren  in  the 
provinces,  and  referred  to  the  extreme  pleasure  with  which  he 
looked  upon  their  continued  unanimity,  manifested  by  the  large 
and  friendly  gathering  there  that  evening,  and  he  hoped  that  every¬ 
thing  possible  would  be  done  to  foster  and  augment  such  auspicious 
and  beneficial  influences. 

To  Mr.  Cartledge  was  entrusted  the  toast  of  the  evening — “  The 
President.”  Dwelling  forcibly  on  the  great  value  of  a  man  who 
could  thus  contrive  to  assemble  around  him  such  a  number  of 
teachers  and  practitioners  from  every  direction,  to  do  honour  to 
the  office  he  held,  he  said — I  regret  very  much  that  this  toast  has  not 
been  put  into  abler  hands  than  mine,  because  it  deserves  a  great  deal 
better  treatment  than  I  can  give  it.  But  I  am  happy  to  say  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  toast  commends  itself.  Our  President  is  known  to  us  all, 
and,  I  venture  to  say,  is  esteemed  not  only  by  those  present,  but  by 
every  member  of  the  profession  who  has  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance.  The  Council  did  itself  honour  when  it  made  Mr. 
Lawson  its  President.  Few  men  so  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  pro¬ 
fession — none  guard  its  honour  more  jealously — and  the  office  of 
its  President  will,  when  his  time  expires,  have  been  ably,  ener¬ 
getically,  and  conscientiously  filled. 
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It  is  to  such  men  as  Mr.  Lawson  that  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude ; 
for  while,  as  a  body,  we  barely  take  a  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
medical  profession,  in  instances  such  as  his  veterinary  science  is 
made  to  rank  high  in  the  scale  of  professions,  and  through  such  as 
he,  a  lustre  is  shed  upon  us  all. 

We  have  also  to  thank  our  President  for  invitations  to  this 
splendid  banquet,  which  gives  abundant  evidence  of  his  hospitality, 
and  has  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  meeting  our  professional 
brethren  on  mutual  and  very  agreeable  terms.  It  is  to  such 
gatherings  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  formation  of  new  friend¬ 
ships  ;  that  many  little  sores  are  healed,  and  we  are  enabled  to  rub 
off  some  of  the  rust  which  is  apt  to  accumulate. 

I  call  upon  you  to  drink  with  all  honours  the  health  of  “  The 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.” 

Mr.  Lawson  replied, — I  cannot  express  to  you,  gentlemen,  how 
deeply  I  feel  the  many  flattering  compliments  paid  to  me  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Cartledge,  and  to  you  all  for  the  very  hearty  response 
you  have  given  to  the  sentiments  uttered  by  him.  I  did  fear  that 
the  friendship  which  has  so  long  existed  between  us  might  induce 
,him  to  over-estimate  any  little  services  I  may  have  rendered  in  the 
interests  of  the  profession,  and  I  find  this  fear  verified  in  the  strong 
eulogistic  terms  he  has  applied  to  your  humble  servant.  However, 
I  beg  frankly  to  acknowledge  that  I  feel  flattered,  and  that  I  value 
in  a  high  degree  the  good  opinion  of  a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Cart- 
ledge,  who  stands  so  deservedly  high  in  his  profession.  It  is  no 
less  gratifying  to  me  to  think  that  I  have  been  able  to  draw  around 
me  this  evening  many  of  the  most  eminent  workers  in  our  common 
calling ;  and  when  I  consider  that  they  have  come  long  distances — 
we  might  almost  say  from  John  O’Groat’s  to  Land’s  End — I  feel 
overpowered  with  emotions  of  gratitude  and  pride ;  but  to  thank 
you  all  in  words  is  beyond  my  powers  of  expression.  I  must  also 
say  that  I  feel  more  than  delighted  in  seeing  beside  me  to-night  so 
many  of  my  more  immediate  neighbours  in  the  profession.  It 
indicates  a  friendly  feeling  which  is  most  pleasing  to  me,  and  rest 
assured,  each  and  all  of  you,  that  you  have  my  heartfelt  wishes  that 
Providence  may  give  you  every  blessing  it  is  capable  of  bestowing. 

Mr.  Williams^  who  proposed  “  Success  to  the  Provincial  Vete¬ 
rinary  Medical  Associations,”  remarked  that — To  do  justice  to  the 
toast  would  require  a  review  of  the  transactions  of  the  societies  from 
their  commencement  to  the  present ;  but  he  would  simply  say  that 
much  good  had  been  derived  from  their  formation.  Their  aim  was 
doing  good,  and  they  intended  to  persevere  in  that  great  object. 
The  good  that  had  been  already  done  was  manifest  to  all ;  they  had 
brought  the  members  of  the  profession  together  upon  many  occa¬ 
sions  when  matters  of  importance  had  been  discussed,  and  mutual 
benefits  resulted.  They  had  endeavoured,  and  he  thought  success¬ 
fully,  to  exalt  the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine,  to  make  it  more 
scientific,  and  more  rational.  Each  member  had  upon  all  occasions 
expressed  his  views  upon  the  various  subjects  under  discussion  freely 
and  disinterestedly ;  and  it  was  wonderful  to  find  out  that  many 
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possessed  more  talent,  more  scientific  knowledge  of  their  profession, 
than  they  had  been  given  credit  for.  And  surely  this  was  another 
good  result,  viz.,  finding  that  our  brethren  were  more  deserving  of 
our  respect  and  good  opinion.  If  these  societies  had  not  been  in 
existence,  these  good  qualities  would  have  been  buried  in  oblivion. 
Another  good  result — and  he  called  this  the  grandest  of  all — was 
the  establishing  the  Mutual  Defence  Society  upon  a  firm  basis.  He 
would  not  descant  upon  the  merits  of  that  Society ;  that  would 
follow  in  another  toast,  and  would  be  handled  by  those  much  abler 
than  himself  to  do  it  justice  ;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  it  was  a 
society  that  commended  itself  to  the  good  will  of  every  benevolent 
man,  whether  he  was  a  veterinary  surgeon  or  not.  Another  good 
these  societies  had  done  was  the  desire  for  unanimity  that  now  pre¬ 
vailed.  He  would  not  himself  have  been  a  member  of  the  body 
corporate  had  it  not  been  for  his  connection  with  one  or  two  of  these 
societies.  For  a  long  time  he  had  strong  feelings  upon  this  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  had  he  not  at  the  meetings  met  men  who  convinced  him 
he  was  wrong,  he  would  have  remained  as  he  was,  a  member  of  the 
old  Clyde  Street  College,  in  spite  of  all  ill-natured  remarks  as  to 
his  want  of  qualification  that  had  been  freely  indulged  in  of  late  by 
people  who  were  not  his  well-wishers.  Another  good  result  was 
the  very  fact  of  their  presence  in  that  room,  partaking  of  the  noble 
entertainment  provided  by  their  host ;  nay,  he  would  even  dare  to 
assert  that,  had  not  veterinary  medical  societies  been  in  existence, 
this  banquet  would  not  have  been  given.  He  had  studied  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  profession,  and  could  find  no  record  of  a  provincial 
gathering  of  that  sort  before  they  had  commenced  the  social 
meetings  of  the  provincial  societies.  With  the  toast  he  begged 
leave  to  couple  the  name  of  Mr.  Greaves,  of  Manchester,  President 
of  the  Yorkshire  Society,  than  whom  no  man  had  done  more  towards 
the  advancement  of  all  the  societies.  May  he  have  a  long  life  of 
prosperity,  good  health,  and  plenty  of  hard  work ;  for  work,  in  all 
good  causes,  was  happiness  to  him. 

Mr.  Greaves,  in  accepting  the  high  honour  paid  to  him  in  uniting 
his  name  with  this  toast,  referred  to  the  remarks  regarding  these 
associations.  There  are,  he  said,  as  most  of  you  are  aware,  six  or 
seven  distinct  associations  or  societies  of  veterinary  surgeons,  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  who  meet  together  at  stated  periods 
to  listen  to  a  paper  read  by  some  one  of  the  members  upon  some 
disease,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  subject,  freely 
interchanging  opinions,  and  by  these  means  convey  to  each  other 
useful  practical  information  upon  the  treatment  of  various  maladies. 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  attend  a  great  number  of  these 
meetings.  I  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  their  success.  I  have 
listened  to  every  paper  read  before  three  of  the  principal  associations, 
and  also  heard  papers  read  before  three  other  provincial  associations  ; 
and  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  very  deeply  indebted  to  them  for  very 
much  valuable  information  I  have  from  time  to  time  received.  I 
feel  that  I  am  not  only  a  better  practitioner,  and  that  my  mind  has 
received  lessons  imperceptibly,  as  it  were,  of  more  liberal  and 
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expanded  views.  The  great  truth  has  been  very  distinctly  forced 
upon  me  that  a  working  practitioner,  however  eminent  or  profound 
he  may  be,  or  however  wide  and  extensive  his  business  connections 
are,  if  he  shuts  himself  up  within  himself  he  is  liable  to  become 
self-opiniated  and  self-conceited.  A  sort  of  unsocial,  egotistic  habit 
possesses  him,  though  he  may  be  wholly  unconscious  of  it,  until  he 
comes  into  collision  with  other  minds,  and  exchanges  ideas  and 
views  on  the  treatment  of  disease  with  other  men.  This  necessi¬ 
tates  thought ;  it  tends  to  sharpen  his'wits ;  and  it  is  soon  discovered 
what  an  infinite  advantage  it  is  to  give  and  receive  knowledge.  A 
kindly,  genial,  and  friendly  feeling  takes  the  place  of  shyness, 
distrust,  suspicion,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  enmity,  arising  from 
misconception  of  each  other’s  real  character,  and  maintained 
through  mutual  ignorance,  which  tends  to  embitter  each  other’s 
life.  Surely  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  this  is  an  imporant 
desideratum.  But  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  benefits  of  these 
associations.  I  find,  as  a  rule,  that  it  is  only  the  more  intelligent 
members  of  our  profession  who  take  the  most  lively  interest  in  their 
success,  and  vice  versa.  I  am  quite  certain  of  this,  Mr.  President, 
that  their  tendency  is  to  elevate  the  character  of  our  noble  pro¬ 
fession.  They  carry  out  to  a  still  further  extent  the  education 
commenced  at  college,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  they 
have  a  powerful  tendency  to  eradicate  those  narrow  views,  those 
short-sighted,  petty  jealousies,  which  have  ever  tended  to  embitter 
men’s  minds,  obstruct  every  good  cause,  and  to  disgrace  our  calling. 
On  this  account  I  believe  these  associations  should  be  encouraged 
and  supported  by  all  members  who  love  their  profession.  I  beg  to 
return  my  warmest  thanks  to  Brother  Williams,  and  to  you  all,  in 
behalf  of  the  association  over  which  1  have  the  honour  to  preside ; 
also  the  Lancashire,  Liverpool,  West  of  Scotland,  West  of  England, 
North  of  England,  and  the  Midland  Counties  Associations,  each  of 
which  I  am  so  proud  to  see  represented  at  this  great  banquet. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  proposed  the  “  Success  of  the  Veterinary  Medical 
Defence  Society”  in  the  following  terms  : — Before  I  proceed  to  the 
toast  which  has  been  placed  in  my  hands,  I  ask  the  privilege  to 
make  a  few  remarks.  I  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  my  feelings, 
or  to  the  man  who  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  together  this 
large  body  of  veterinary  surgeons  from  the  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  or  be  doing  justice  to  this  city,  to  which  I  owe  my  inheritance, 
if  I  did  not  give  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  for  so  noble  an  example  as  he  has 
this  day  placed  before  us.  I  myself  am  much  indebted  to  him  for 
the  position  I  hold  in  this  city.  Yes,  gentlemen,  he  is  a  glorious 
example  for  the  youthful,  aspiring  veterinary  surgeons,  whose 
privilege  it  will  be  to  follow  after  and  to  emulate  him  by  continued 
industry  and  application,  honest  probity,  and  progressive  advance¬ 
ment  of  that  science  he  now  so  worthily  represents.  Such  conduct 
has  elevated  him  to  one  of  the  highest  pinnacles  of  fame  in  veterinary 
science.  This  evening,  to  me,  is  one  of  the  greatest  encouragement 
and  pleasure ;  and  it  is  also  one  of  great  honour  to  this  city,  and  to 
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our  esteemed  and  valued  citizen,  tlie  President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

The  toast  which  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  propose  to  you  is, 
“  Prosperity  to  the  Veterinary  Medical  Defence  and  Benevolent 
Society.”  It  would  be  well  for  me  to  state,  in  a  concise  manner, 
the  objects  of  this  new-born  society.  Firstly,  it  is  formed  for  an 
especial  purpose,  to  unite  the  whole  body  of  veterinary  surgeons  in  one 
common  society,  so  as  to  protect  any  one  of  its  members,  not  by 
law,”  or  by  antagonistic  action,  as  some  suppose,  but  to  gather 
together  that  veterinary  skill — those  acknowledged  business  quali¬ 
fications,  and  that  tact  and  practical  experience  of  thinking  men, 
so  as  to  arrange  and  settle  disputes  that  may  arise  between  the  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  and  his  client.  Is  it  not  degrading  to  our  nature  and 
our  feelings  to  think  that  though  we  employ  the  highest  mechanical 
skill — men  who,  though  uneducated,  are  yet  exceedingly  skilful, 
careful,  and  clever  in  their  art;  and,  mind  you,  they  are  shoeing  a 
living  organ  —  our  shoeing-smiths  shall,  not  by  any  fault  of 
theirs,  unfortunately  lame  a  horse?  The  owner  of  that  horse  at 
once  feels  himself  the  injured  party.  For  that  shoeing  we  veterinary 
surgeons  obtain  the  payment  of  3s.  6fl?. ;  and  in  accomplishing  the 
work  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  our  client  to  bring  an  action  against 
us  for  the  sum  of^GlSO.  Gentlemen,  should  this  be  so?  Is  it  just, 
honest,  or  right  ?  There  is"  to  me,  a  glaring  inconsistency  in  it ; 
therefore  it  is  our  duty  to  be  up  and  uniting  in  a  body,  so  that  we 
allow  no  man  to  do  to  us  an  injustice,  or  to  trespass  upon  our 
rights.  Secondly,  it  is  formed  for  a  higher  and  nobler  motive, 
viz.,  a  benevolent  one.  If  I  wanted  an  example,  I  will  ask  you  to 
bear  with  me  for  a  few  brief  moments  while  I  relate  to  you  a  fact. 
There  was  a  valued  and  honoured  member  of  our  body,  a  fine,  sym¬ 
metrical,  robust,  and  active  man,  with  that  ruddy  and  brilliant  com¬ 
plexion  that  would  indicate  a  long  and  active  life ;  in  fact,  we 
should  have  selected  him  to  live  for  the  allotted  limit  of  threescore 
years  and  ten,  and  to  have  done  for  our  profession  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  amount  of  duty  and  work.  But  it  was  not  so.  The  great 
Giver  of  all  good,  in  His  almighty  wisdom,  smote  him  down,  even 
before  he  arrived  at  the  noontide  of  life.  Gentlemen,  I  allude  to 
the  late  Mr.  Brydon,  of  Liverpool.  Here,  then,  is  a  case,  if  this 
society  had  had  the  means,  in  which  one  of  his  sons  might  have 
been  brought  up  to  our  profession,  and  we  might  have  planted  him 
in  the  busy  town  of  Liverpool,  where  he  probably  would  at  some 
future  time  have  carried  out  the  work  of  his  ancestor,  and  shed 
upon  our  profession  and  benevolent  society  a  halo  that  would  have 
redounded  to  our  honour  and  patriotism.  All  men,, and  particularly 
educated  men,  do  consider  it  the  highest  state  of  patriotism  and 
love  of  their  profession  and  their  professional  brethren,  to  be  able 
joyfully  to  stretch  out  in  time  of  trouble  and  distress  the  hand  of 
assistance  and  sympathy.  This  society  is  only  now  in  its  second 
year  of  existence.  The  first  year  it  only  numbered  forty  members ; 
but  on  this  its  second  year,  under  the  able  and  zealous  president¬ 
ship  of  our  noble  and  worthy  citizen,  Mr.  Greaves,  it  has  reached 
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to  the  number  of  100  members,  containing  many  professors,  and 
most  of  the  practitioners  in  our  metropolis  and  the  provincial  cities 
and  towns.  Thus  it  stands  unrivalled  in  this  our  country;  and  as 
its  objects  become  better  known,  it  will  be  more  highly  appreciated, 
and  will  command  our  warmest  sympathies  and  support, 

I  conclude  with  the  ardent  wish  that  the  object  we  have  in  view 
will  be  answered  hereafter,  and  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  drinking 
“  The  Prosperity  of  the  Veterinary  Defence  and  Benevolent  Society,” 
coupling  with  that  toast  the  name  of  the  active  and  zealous  Secretary, 
Mr.  Morgan. 

Mr.  Morgan  replied  as  follows  : — In  rising  to  respond  to  the 
toast  of  the  Veterinary  Mutual  Defence  Society,  so  ably  proposed  by 
ray  friend  Mr.  Taylor,  I  do  so  with  only  one  regret,  which  is,  that 
the  duty  has  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  some  one  abler  to  do  it  justice 
than  I  am.  But  knowing  as  T  do  that  I  am  surrounded  by  a  sym¬ 
pathising  audience,  who  will  readily  pardon  any  mistake  I  may 
make,  I  accept  the  task  with  pleasure,  and  consider  it  a  high  honour 
to  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  in  its  support. 

It  has  been  stated  to-night,  that  this  Society  is  one  of  the  fruits 
of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Associations  ;  and  no  doubt  it  is.  The 
want  of  such  an  association  had  been  long  felt,  and  many  proposals 
from  time  to  time  were  made  for  its  formation,  but  from  the  want  of 
combined  action  all  the  former  ones  had  fallen  through.  Some 
eighteen  months  ago,  however,  the  subject  was  brought  prominently 
before  the  profession  by  a  now  departed  member,  the  late  Mr. 
Priend,  in  a  paper  read  by  him  at  the  Liverpool  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  when  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  three  Associations 
of  Liverpool,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire,  and  deputations  appointed 
by  each  to  consider  the  practicability  of  establishing  such  an  asso¬ 
ciation.  They  met  in  this  very  building,  and  before  they  separated 
they  had  agreed  to  a  code  of  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
Society  ;  imperfect,  no  doubt,  they  were,  as  all  first  attempts  are,  but 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  British  Constitution,  or  else  why  so  loud 
a  cry  for  reform  at  the  present  time. 

The  want  of  an  annuity  fund  [  consider  to  be  a  slur  on  any  liberal 
profession  ;  this  aims  at  such,  and  if  this  Society  be  well  supported 
and  properly  conducted,  it  will  some  day  prove  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  in  connection  with  veterinary  medicine. 

There  are  some  men  who  say  they  cannot  see  there  is  any  use  for 
a  Defence  Society.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  know  it  has  been  said, 
“There  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see.”  The  ob¬ 
jectors,  I  believe,  belong  to  the  latter  class.  In  my  humble  opinion 
they  have  deliberately  buttoned  up  their  pockets,  and  then  throw 
the  blame  on  their  eyesight.  Some,  again,  say  we  have  no  right  to 
combine.  This  I  emphatically  deny.  Other  trades  and  other  pro¬ 
fessions  have  their  protection  societies  and  their  trade  associations, 
and  I  maintain  that  we  cannot  be  debarred  from  privileges  bestowed 
on  others.  The  members  of  this  Society  do  not  deny  all  legal 
responsibility;  certainly  not.  There  is  without  doubt  a  legal  contract 
between  a  veterinary  surgeon  and  his  employer,  and  every  veterinary 
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surgeon  is  bound  to  bring  reasonable  skill  and  reasonable  care  to 
the  performance  of  his  duties  ;  but  in  how  many  instances  has  this 
contract  been  abused  by  litigious  clients,  and  many  a  deserving  man 
ruined  both  in  pocket  and  reputation  for  results  over  which  he  had 
no  control?  It  is  to  meet  those  cases  that  the  Veterinary  Mutual 
Defence  Society  has  been  established,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  litigation.  If  I  understand  its  constitution  aright,  it 
■will  never  take  a  case  into  court  till  all  other  honorable  means  have 
failed  to  procure  a  just  settlement  of  the  dispute.  I  say  honorable 
means,  because  of  course  any  case  can  be  settled  by  paying  in  full 
the  unjust  demand ;  but  many  of  them  we  are  in  duty  bound  to 
resist,  if  ■we  mean  to  hold  our  proper  rank  in  public  esti¬ 
mation. 

The  benevolent  object  requires  few  words  of  commendation  from 
me.  Mutual  sympathy  is  only  another  word  for  charity  in  its  most 
exalted  sense.  Next  to  the  ties  of  kindred  and  of  country,  the 
closest  that  can  bind  men  together,  are  those  of  a  common  pursuit  in 
any  honorable  calling.  A  community  of  feeling  pervades  the  whole ; 
we  rejoice  with  them  in  their  prosperity,  and  mingle  our  tears  with 
their  sorrow.  Divinity,  law,  and  medicine,  have  each  a  distinct 
annuity-fund,  and  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
veterinary  profession  will  claim  the  same  proud  position,  so  that 
future  generations,  when  tracing  the  progress  of  the  profession 
through  the  present  century,  shall  point  to  the  Veterinary  Mutual 
Defence  Society,  and  say, — here  at  least  is  one  noble  footprint. 

Mr.  J.  Wilkinson,  having  solicited  permission  to  propose  a  toast, 
said, — I  have  the  permission  of  our  worthy  host  to  propose  a  toast 
which  I  am  confident  you  will  receive  with  high  approbation. 
Those  amongst  us  who  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life  will,  I  fear, 
have  to  be  contented  with  the  advance  which  the  profession  has 
made  in  our  day.  But  there  is  a  rising  generation  from  which 
great  things  are  expected,  for  they  have  the  advantage  of  an  en¬ 
riched  experience  and  a  high  standard  of  developed  professional 
knowledge  to  commence  upon.  My  association  with  the  youth  of 
the  profession  assures  me  that  they  will  acquit  themselves  of  the 
great  responsibility  which  the  interests  of  the  profession,  of  the 
public,  and  though  last  not  least,  of  science,  place  upon  them.  I 
couple  with  this  toast  the  name  of  one  who,  as  a  son  (for  there  is 
much  in  that),  as  a  gentleman,  or  as  one  who  works  hard  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  will  ever  sustain  a  character  of  the  highest 
excellence.  I  propose  the  health  of  the  “  Youth  of  the  Profession,” 
coupled  with  the  name  of  my  young  friend,  the  worthy  son  of  our 
host. 

Mr.  J.  Lawson,  jun.,  replied  in  suitable  terms. 

The  Vice-L resident  next  rose  to  ask  a  toast  for  the  ‘‘  Strangers,” 
many  of  whom  had  been  travelling  night  and  day  to  honour  the  city 
of  Manchester  and  to  show  their  fealty  to  their  science  by  assem¬ 
bling  around  its  official  head.  He  was  full  of  joy  to  see  so  many 
whom  he  had  never  before  encountered,  except  in  name,  and  he 
was  yet  more  delighted  to  behold  again  many  old  friends  among 
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the  ‘‘strangers.”  To  this  toast  he  would  annex  two  names  from 
amongst  those  of  the  far-travelled  guests — Mr.  Aitken,  of  Kilmar¬ 
nock,  and  Mr.  Fleming,  of  the  3rd  Hussars.  Mr.  Aitken  was, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  oldest  and  staunchest  labourers  now  in  the 
profession,  and  his  name  was  known  far  and  wide  in  his  northern 
county  as  a  talented  practitioner  and  a  man  “  to  be  looked  up  to.” 
As  for  Mr.  Fleming,  he  was  already,  though  but  a  young  man,  well 
known  to  the  majority  of  them.  He  had  known  him  from  his 
earliest  years,  and  could  report  nothing  but  what  was  honorable  of 
his  character.  It  was  sufficient  to  say  of  him  that  when  the  late 
Professor  Dick  was  on  his  death-bed,  and  was  asked  who  was  to  be 
his  successor,  he  said,  “  Send  for  Fleming.”  Asking  them,  then, 
to  pledge  a  bumper  to  the  “  strangers,”  he  added  his  wishes  that 
they  might  all  be  safely  carried  to  their  homes  again,  and  all  to 
meet  on  some  other  festive  occasion  like  the  present. 

JSIr.  Aitken  confessed  to  have  been  unexpectedly  caught  napping. 
He  could  only  return  them  his  hearty  thanks  for  the  mark  of  wor¬ 
thiness  they  had  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  sure  if  all  the 
strangers  were  as  enchanted  as  himself  with  that  evening’s  con¬ 
course  of  genial  hearts  and  overflowing  sympathies,  they  would 
thank  their  stars  they  had  journeyed  so  far  from  home,  and  in  this 
direction  had  wended  their  way. 

Mr.  Fleming  could  but  endorse  the  sentiments  of  his  valued 
friend  Mr.  Aitken.  Aldershot  was  far,  but  he  would  gladly  have 
travelled  to  John  O’Groat’s  house  to  be  present  on  an  occasion 
when  his  more  than  friend,  the  President  of  the  Koyal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  was  being  honoured  and  bestowing  honour  as 
the  head- and  front  of  our  growing  science.  As  one  of  the  strangers 
at  one  of  the  fraternal,  albeit  styled  officially  “Presidential,”  ban¬ 
quets,  he  could  not  but  say  on  behalf  of  those  strangers  that  it  was 
an  era  in  a  lifetime — an  epoch  in  our  professional  career,  to  see  so 
many  notabilities  and  to  hear  so  much  goodwill  and  wisdom. 
Therefore,  as  a  stranger  and  a  junior  member,  he  had  no  choice  but 
to  confess  that  he  viewed  things  in  a  more  hopeful  light  than  he 
had  ever  expected.  Our  science  was  but  a  young  one  in  this 
country,  but  it  has  certainly  made  gigantic  strides  within  a  few 
years,  though  these  strides  had  not  been  made  without  a  great 
effort  and  much  hardship.  Some  allusion  had  been  made  as  to  the 
desirability  of  diminishing  the  number  of  professors  and  practi¬ 
tioners  of  human  medicine  who  were  on  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
and  he  could  only  say  that  such  a  step  was  highly  necessary.  To 
these  men  we  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  which  it  should  ever 
be  our  duty  to  acknowledge  and  repay  on  all  occasions ;  they 
helped  to  bring  forth  our  profession,  after  a  rather  difficult  period 
of  gestation,  and  with  willing  arms  held  us  up  to  public  gaze  as  a 
hopeful  baby ;  they  wrapped  us  in  our  swaddling  clothes,  and  even 
gave  us  an  illustrious  nurse  and  tutor,  the  late  Professor  Coleman ; 
and  when  we  grew  strong  enough  to  nurse  and  look  after  ourselves, 
they  put  us  in  leading-strings,  and  there  they  have  kept  us,  for¬ 
getting  that  we  are  now  reaching  adolescence.  The  leading-strings 
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still  cling  to  us,  and  oftentimes  trip  us  up  at  every  step.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  last  eighteen  months  proves  that  they  have  been  our 
fetters.  The  bantling  has  outgrown  the  nurse — the  ladder  by 
which  we  had  climbed  is  no  longer  necessary,  for  our  limbs  are 
long  enough,  active  enough,  and  strong  enough  now  to  grasp  that 
which  they  cannot.  To  a  certain  point  human  medicine  and  vete¬ 
rinary  medicine  travel  together ;  but  that  point  reached,  their 
objects  and  aims  diverge  widely ;  and  if  our  profession,  as  well  as 
the  public,  consult  their  own  interests,  it  would  be  better  to  keep 
on  our  own  respective  tracks.  We  are  workers,  practically,  in 
somewhat  dissimilar  departments  of  medicine,  and  when  one  de¬ 
partment — the  elder — begins  to  interfere  with  the  veterinary  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  younger,  it  only  burns  its  fingers,  bothers  itself,  and  at 
last  discovers  how  far  it  is  behind  its  former  baby  in  a  certain  kind 
of  knowledge.  Meanwhile  it  tries  to  throw  the  disgrace  on  us,  and 
the  public  suffers  severely.  We  are  surely  competent  by  this  time 
to  examine  our  own  graduates ;  if  we  are  not,  then  events  belie 
themselves.  As  a  rule,  medical  men  know  far  less  of  our  science 
than  we  know  of  theirs,  and  yet  they  do  not  invite  our  professors  to 
examine  their  students ;  it  is  now  notorious  that  doctors  are,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  wofully  ignorant  of  comparative  pathology. 
Why  then  have  them  on  such  important  boards  as  those  of  examina¬ 
tion  for  students  who,  perhaps,  the  day  after  receiving  their  dip¬ 
lomas,  may  be  sent  for  to  attend  one  of  these  gentlemen’s  horses, 
and  will  then  discover  that  his  late  examiner  knows  less  about  the 
disease  or  its  treatment  than  the  groom.  I  speak  in  no  disrespect 
of  the  medical  profession,  but  I  think  on  the  whole  that  its  members, 
as  a  rule,  treat  us  unfairly,  and  that  during  the  late  invasion  of  a 
dreadful  bovine  epizootic  they  were,  as  a  body,  our  worst  friends. 
Our  profession,  for  humanity  and  direct  utility,  is  second  to  none  ; 
it  cannot  progress  so  long  as  we  are  snubbed  and  kept  in  leading- 
strings ;  we  have  got  unanimity  enough — witness  to-night;  we 
only  need  independence  in  action  and  feeling,  as  a  profession,  and 
a  knowledge  that  we  are  able  to  progress  by  ourselves,  and  to  claim 
a  right  to  be  heard  like  other  professions,  and  we  shall  then  begin 
to  obtain  some  public  recognition,  instead  of,  as  lately,  abuse. 
Permit  me  to  thank  all  those  who  are  not  strangers  for  their  wel¬ 
come  reception,  and  especially  are  my  thanks  due  to  the  Vice-Pre¬ 
sident,  who  has  so  eloquently  alluded  to  bye-gone  times.  May  we 
all  be  less  strange  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Field,  at  this  late  period  of  the  night,  probably  beginning 
to  feel  he  had  heard  enough  about  the  male  sex,  and  observing  that 
during  the  whole  of  the  evening  sentiment  had  been  steadily  fiowing 
all  to  one  side,  attracted  attention  by  suddenly  exclaiming : — 
Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  rise  to  propose  the  last  toast  of  the 
evening,  viz.,  that  of  “The  Ladies.”  At  this  late  hour  I  suppose  I 
must  be  brief.  Perhaps  for  your  sakes  it  is  fortunate  it  is  so.  I 
certainly  have  not  the  gift  of  stringing  words  together  like  some 
previous  speakers,  but  on  a  subject  of  this  character,  “The  Ladies,” 
I  think  that  I  might  expatiate  somewhat,  were  it  necessary.  How- 
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ever,  as  I  said  before,  it  being  very  late,  I  will  only  ask  you  to 
drink  tbeir  bealtbs  in  a  bumper. 

Besides  tbe  brotherly  harmony  prevailing,  there  was  no  lack  of 
that  of  a  musical  kind  ;  several  of  tbe  guests  exercising  their  pecu¬ 
liar  powers  to  advantage,  and  thus  greatly  adding  to  the  success 
and  hilarity  of  a  banquet  such  as  it  has  been  tbe  lot  of  few  to  enjoy. 
Let  such  only  continue,  and  we  will  have  no  need  to  complain  of 
lukewarmness. 


Translations  and  Reviews  of  Continental 
Veterinary  Journals. 

By  W.  ErneSj  M.B.C.V.S.,  London. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  A  MALADY  IN  SHEEP  AND  GOATS 
ANALOGOUS  TO  THE  RINDERPEST,  CAUSED  THROUGH 
INFECTION  FROM  ANIMALS  OF  THE  BOVINE  SPECIES 
AFFECTED  WITH  THIS  PEST. 

By  Professor  Roll,  of  the  Veterinary  Institute,  Vienna. 

(Continued from  p.  818,  vol.  xxxix.) 

On  the  l6th  of  November  in  the  evening  we  received  the 
windpipe,  the  fourth  stomach,  and  a  portion  of  the  small 
intestines  from  one  of  the  infected  districts.  These  parts 
had  been  taken  from  a  sheep  which  had  died  on  the  same 
day  at  a  farm  where  the  rinderpest  had  prevailed,  and  on 
which  a  goat  had  also  died.  On  an  examination  croup  for¬ 
mations  were  found  to  exist  in  the  windpipe,  pus  and  extra¬ 
vasation  existed  on  the  swollen  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  small  intestines ;  the  glands  of  Peyer  were 
areolated  and  the  capsules  filled  with  pus. 

1st.  To  ascertain  the  transmissibility  of  the  malady  from 
sheep  to  sheep,  on  the  17th  of  November,  in  the  morning, 
a  lamb  which  had  been  for  some  time  under  observation  (No. 
1)  was  inoculated  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  the  ears,  and  the 
flanks,  with  the  virus  obtained  from  the  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines  of  the  animal  in  question.  On  the  following  day  there 
was  a  little  swelling  of  the  parts,  but  with  that  exception  all 
else  was  normal. 

On  the  22nd,  six  days  after  the  inoculation,  the  lamb  be¬ 
came  dull,  mucus  appeared  in  the  corners  of  the  eyes,  there 
was  also  a  mucous  discharge  from  the  nose,  loss  of  appetite 
and  rumination,  pulse  increased  to  100  per  minute;  but  the 
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alvine  evacuations  were  still  normal  and  only  became  diar- 
rhoeic  on  the  following  day,  when  the  symptoms  became 
much  aggravated,  and  a  short  weak  cough  was  added  with 
increasing  debility.  Death  took  place  on  the  27th,  five  days 
after  the  first  symptoms  were  evinced,  and  eleven  after  the 
inoculation. 

On  the  post-mortem  examination,  which  was  made  imme¬ 
diately  after  death,  the  places  where  the  inoculation  had 
been  performed  were  found  covered  with  scabs,  under  which 
w^as  either  the  formation  of  adventitious  tissue  or  small  ab¬ 
scesses;  the  conjunctival  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose 
were  marked  with  red  streaks,  the  heart  was  also  excoriated 
in  places,  and  coated  with  viscid  mucus,  while  that  of  the 
mouth  was  unaltered.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx 
and  windpipe  was  streaked  wuth  red  lines  and  contained,  as 
well  as  the  bronchial  tubes,  some  red  frothy  serum.  In  the 
lungs  there  were  some  well-defined  small  portions  that  were 
not  permeable  to  air,  which  were  also  soft  and  easily  broken, 
and  of  a  dark  red  colour.  In  the  cavities i  of  the  heart  solid 
coagulated  blood  was  found.  The  rumen  and  reticulum 
contained  a  gruel-like  fluid,  the  omasum  soft  fodder,  the  ab¬ 
omasum  a  dark  fluid  with  aTew particles  of  fodder ;  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  latter  w^as  uniformly  hyperaemic,  and  to- 
w^ards  the  pylorus  streaked  with  blood,  easily  detached,  and 
coated  with  a  dirty  fluid.  In  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
small  ^intestines  a  thin  dark-coloured  fluid  was  found,  the 
mucous  membrane  reddened  in  spots  and  streaks  and  easily 
separated.  The  posterior  portion  contained  a  thick  greyish 
fluid,  mixed  here  and  there  wuth  small  exudations  tinged 
with  blood.  The  mucous  membrane  was  excoriated  in  places, 
much  softened,  and  abundantly  covered  with  exudations 
either  grouped  or  isolated.  The  plexus  of  the  glands  of 
Peyer  very  prominent,  and  some  of  the  glands  w^ere  covered 
wuth  a  fibrous  coagulum,  their  capsules  being  filled  wuth  pus¬ 
like  fluid.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestines 
was  swollen  and  intensely  reddened ;  in  the  longitudinal  folds 
was  a  reddish-grey  viscid-fluid  mass;  the  liver  contained 
but  little  blood  and  'the  gall-bladder  w'as  much  distended 
with  pale  coloured  bile  ;  the  spleen  and  urinary  organs  w^ere 
healthy. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  strengthens  the  fact  that  the 
sheep  pest  is  transmissible  from  sheep  to  sheep. 

2nd.  To  ascertain  the  transmissibility  of  the  sheep  pest  to 
horned  cattle,  a  calf  was  bought  of  a  milkman  in  Vienna  on 
the  29th  of  November,  1863.  The  cattle  of  this  milkman 
were,  and  remained,  perfectly  healthy. 
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This  calf  (No.  2)  was  inoculated  on  the  morning  of  the 
same  day  with  the  virus  taken  from  the  stomach  and  small 
intestines  of  the  sheep  (No.  1),  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose, 
one  of  the  ears,  and  also  behind  the  shoulders ;  a  piece  of  the 
intestines  was  likewise  rubbed  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nostrils  and  mouth.  For  the  first  three  days  after  the 
inoculation  the  calf  seemed  perfectly  well ;  on  the  fourth  day 
(30th  November)  the  muzzle  was  dry  and  hot,  saliva  flowed 
from  the  mouth,  the  appetite  was  not  so  good,  the  faeces 
were  voided  in  hard  solid  lumps  and  the  pulse  rose  to  QO. 
On  the  1st  of  December,  besides  the  slavering  from  the 
mouth,  a  mucous  discharge  took  place  from  the  nose,  a  short 
weak  cough  was  present  and  slight  diarrhoea.  On  the  2nd 
there  were  seen  red  spots  on  the  gums,  the  respiration  was 
increased,  mucous  rale  existed  in  both  lungs,  profuse  diar¬ 
rhoea,  pulse  104. 

December  3rd. — The  state  of  the  animal  was  much  aggra¬ 
vated;  the  red  spots  in  the  mouth  had  become  excoriations 
in  places  and  all  the  other  symptoms  were  increased  in  in¬ 
tensity.  On  the  4th  the  calf  died,  the  malady  having  lasted 
eight  days ;  the  period  of  incubation  was  four  days.  On  an 
immediate  examination  being  made  the  following  morbid 
lesions  were  found :  The  brain  moderately  softened ;  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  much  swollen  and  hyperaemic ; 
in  the  trachea  and  bronchii  a  frothy  serum  was  found ;  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  latter  was  of  an  intense  red  colour 
and  covered  with  a  viscid,  pus-like  fluid ;  the  subjacent 
cellular  tissue  was  much  swollen  and  covered  with  small 
extravasations;  the  lungs  were  moderately  filled  wuth  blood 
and  oedematous  in  places;  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  were 
found  solid  coagula  of  blood.  On  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  and  lips  there  were  superficial  spots,  attended  with 
loss  of  substance,  and  which  also  were  covered  with  viscus 
exudations ;  the  first  three  stomachs  contained  soft  ingesta, 
the  epithelium  was  easily  separated,  and  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  underneath  strongly  injected,  more  particularly  that  of 
the  omasum,  and  which  was  also  here  and  there  covered  with 
extravasations.  The  abomasum  contained  some  fluid  mixed 
with  curd-like  coagula,  from  the  milk  which  had  been  given ; 
its  mucous  membrane,  particularly  towards  the  pyloric 
orifice,  was  intensely  red.  covered  with  small  extravasations, 
and  easily  separated.  In  the  small  intestines  there  was 
found  a  fluid,  pus-like  mass  mixed  with  curds  ;  the  mucous 
membrane  likewise  reddened,  very  soft,  and  covered  with 
exudations.  The  glands  of  Peyer  were  very  prominent,  and 
their  capsules  distended  with  pus-like  fluid.  In  the  large 
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intestines  was  found  a  thin  and  colourless  fluid  mass;  the 
mucous  membrane,  particular!}^  of  the  coecum,  was  intensely 
reddened  and  easily  detached,  also  excoriated  in  places.  The 
liver  was  of  a  pale  colour  and  very  soft;  the  gall-bladder 
contained  thin,  transparent  bile ;  the  urinary  and  genital 
organs  were  healthy. 

From  the  above  described  symptoms  and  post-mortem  ap¬ 
pearances  the  conviction  that  this  calf  suffered  and  died  of 
acute  rinderpest  is  forced  upon  one.  There  is  likewise  no 
room  to  doubt  that  this  was  the  effect  of  the  virus  taken 
from  the  lamb  which  had  succumbed  from  the  sheep  pest, 
as  the  calf  came  from  a  perfectly  healthy  stock,  and  could 
not  have  been  infected  in  the  institute,  not  being  exposed  to 
contagion.  Then  the  period  of  incubation  being  considered, 
there  is  no  ground  for  a  contrary  opinion  being  entertained. 

By  these  experiments  our  former  opinion  is  confirmed,  on 
the  one  hand  that  the  virus  of  the  sheep  pest  is  transmissi¬ 
ble  to  horned  cattle,  and  that  it  produces  the  rinderpest  in 
them;  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  the  malady  so  produced 
is  not  more  benign  in  its  course  than  w^hen  produced  in  the 
general  way  from  cattle  to  cattle. 

3rd.  It  now  remained  to  inoculate  a  sheep  with  the  virus 

of  this  calf.  At  that  time  we  had  only  one  lamb  in  the 

institute  for  the  purpose  of  the  inoculation  of  the  sheep  pox, 

and  w^hich  a  few  days  before  had  been  inoculated  with  the 

sheep  pox  virus,  and  this  had  already  began  to  take  effect, 

here  being  at  the  time  one  pustule  developed  on  the  tail. 

This  lamb  (experiment  No.  3)  was  inoculated  on  the  4th  of 

December,  1863,  with  the  secretion  taken  from  the  stomach 

and  intestines  of  the  deceased  calf  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose, 

and  on  the  chest,  and  the  secretion  was  also  rubbed  on  the 
•  ^  _ 

mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  The  lamb  remained  in  per¬ 
fect  health  for  twelve  days  after  the  inoculation,  and  was 
then  killed.  The  sheep  pox  on  the  tail  ran  its  usual  course. 
As  it  remained  doubtful  whether  this  lamb  was  at  the  time 
of  the  inoculation  susceptible  of  receiving  the  rinderpest, 
a  circumstance  not  uncommon  in  contagious  diseases,  or 
whether  it  had  been  successfully  inoculated  with  the  sheep 
pox,  which  was  in  the  act  of  development  at  the  time  it  had 
thereby  obtained  immunity  against  the  infection  of  the  rinder¬ 
pest,  it  was  deemed  expedient  in  the  interest  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  to  try  a  further  experiment  on  a  sheep  which  had  been 
successfully  inoculated  with  the  sheep  pox. 

The  Minister  of  State  having  consented  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses,  the  second  series  of  experiments  were  undertaken 
in  the  beginning  of  1864,  which,  besides  the  object  in  view. 
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would  further  tend  to  ascertain  the  transmissibility  of  the 
rinder-  and  sheep  pest. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1864  rinderpest  prevailed  in 
but  few  places  in  Nether  Austria^  and  we  were  therefore 
obliged  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  few  means  then  at  our 
command. 

On  the  10th  of  February^  1864^  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
disease  had  broken  out  on  a  property  (Belle  Vue)  in  the 
village  of  Untersievering_,  a  short  distance  from  Vienna. 
From  thence_,  through  Dr.  Zalur,  portions  of  the  trachea_, 
stomachy  and  small  intestines^  taken  from  an  animal  which 
had  been  slaughtered  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  were 
obtained.  *  In  these  morbid  specimens  the  appearance  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  first  stage  of  the  malady  were  clearly 
developed. 

1st.  A  calf  fitted  to  receive  the  inoculation  was  resorted  to 
in  order  to  obtain  a  continuation  of  the  virus,  as  at  this 
moment  a  sheep  which  had  been  inoculated  with  the  sheep 
pox  had  not  been  procured,  and  the  severe  cold  rendered  the 
transport  of  lambs  impossible.  There  were  only  a  few  old 
sheep  in  the  institute  which  had  repeatedly  resisted  the  in¬ 
oculation  of  the  sheep  pox;  but  to  lose  no  opportunity  a 
powerful  wether  four  years  old  (experiment  No.  1)  was  in¬ 
oculated  with  the  secretion  of  the  trachea,  and  that  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  on  the 
salient  parts  of  the  nosei  both  sides  of  the  chest,  and  the 
ear ;  the  same  secretions  were  also  applied  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  with  friction. 

Until  the  15th  of  February  in  the  evening,  five  days  after 
the  inoculation,  this  sheep  remained  in  perfect  health;  and 
was  fresh  and  lively,  and  in  the  evening  of  that  day  it  ate  its 
fodder,  but  slowly,  however,  seemingly  without  much  appetite. 

On  the  l6th  there  appeared  a  discharge  from  the  nose,  a 
frequent  cough,  slightly  .increased  respiration,  and  pulse,  a 
brighter  colour  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  in¬ 
creased  flow  of  saliva  from  the  same,  loss  of  appetite  and 
rumination. 

On  the  17th  there  was  a  more  abundant  discharge  from 
the  nose,  with  a  catarrhal  cough,  injection  of  the  conjunctiva, 
the  gums,  particularly  close  to  the  teeth,  were  much  red¬ 
dened,  the  loss  of  appetite  and  rumination  still  existed,  and 
the  hind  quarters  were  besmeared  with  slimy  evacuation, 
the  pulse  accelerated. 

On  the  l8th  the  symptoms  were  somewhat  less  intense ; 
the  animal  began  again  to  ruminate,  and  it  remained  the 
same  on  the  next  day.  On  the  20th  it  began  to  feed,  and  on 
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the  23rd  all  the  morbid  symptoms  had  completely  disappeared. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  malady  which  occurred 
five  days  after  the  inoculation^  and  which  continued  for  the 
same  number  of  days,  was  the  consequence  of  this  inocula¬ 
tion,  and  was  the  rinderpest,  for  the  symptoms  and  charac¬ 
ters  were  identical  with  those  which  had  been  observed  in 
former  inoculations  of  the  kind.  The'course  of  the  malady 
and  favorable  termination,  it  appears  to  me,  might  be 
ascribed  to  the  cirucmstance  that  the  virus  was  taken  from 
an  animal  killed  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  and  also 
that  the  sheep,  the  subject  of  the  experiment,  was  a  strong 
healthy  wether. 

This  supposition  is  further  fortified  by  the  observation  of 
Dr.  Radoicovich,  of  Rovigno,  who  found  that  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  sheep  pest,  the  wethers  and  rams  in  one 
flock  remained  exempt  from  the  pest. 

2nd.  With  the  experimental  animal  No.  1,  in  which  the 
symptoms  of  the  malady  were  strongly  developed,  on  the  17th 
of  February  was  put  another  strong  whether  sheep  (experi¬ 
mental  animal  No.  2).  They  were  fed  together,  and  drank 
out  of  the  same  trough,  so  as  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  the 
malady  by  contact  or  infection  ;  notwithstanding,  the  animal 
remained  healthy  up  to  the  29th  of  February,  the  day  on 
which  they  were  separated. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  goes  to  confirm  the  former 
opinion.  For  these  experiments* it  is  highly  necessary  to 
select  old  sheep.  Meanwhile  we  had  procured  young  lambs, 
and  submitted  them  to  the  inoculation  of  the  sheep  pox. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  in  the  afternoon,  Dr.  Pillwax 
made  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  pest-stricken  body  of 
an  ox,  in  Herzogbirbaum,  District  Stokeraner,  and  on  the 
following  day  he  forwarded  portions  of  the  stomach  and  duo¬ 
denum  of  this  animal  to  the  Veterinary  Institute  at  Vienna. 

On  the  22nd,  at  half-past  3  o’clock,  a  calf,  bought  on  the 
17th,  about  four  weeks  old,  was  inoculated  (experimental 
animal  No.  3)  with  the  virus  taken  from  these  morbid  parts, 
on  both  sides  of  the  chest  and  the  salient  part  of  the  nose, 
and  then  with  the  mucous  of  the  intestine;  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  of  the  calf  was  also  rubbed  with  them. 
On  the  23rd  two  lambs  were  likewise  inoculated  with  the 
virus  taken  from  the  same  parts,  and  a  lamb  (experimental 
animal  No.  4),  w^hich  on  the  17th  had  been  inoculated  with 
the  virus  of  the  sheep-pox  on  the  tail,  and  which  showed 
symptoms  of  the  pox  becoming  developed,  and  also  a  lamb 
(experimental  animal  No.  5),  which  had  not  been  inoculated 
with  the  pox  virus,  were  both  inoculated  on  the  sides  of  the 
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chest,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  was  rubbed 
with  the  secretion  of  the  intestine.  The  experimental  animals 
Nos.  3,  4j  and  5,  were  put  together  in  the  same  box. 

Experiment  No.  3 — a  calf. 

Up  to  the  25th  this  calf  appeared  in  perfect  health,  and 
was  very  lively.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  three  days 
after  the  inoculation,  it  was  observed  to  be  somewhat  dull 
and  the  appetite  to  fail ;  there  was  a  continual  licking  of  the 
nostrils,  the  excrements  were  softer,  and  the  hitherto  moist 
nose  became  dry. 

On  the  26th  and  27th  the  dulness  had  increased ;  there 
was  also  a  mucous  discharge  from  the  nose,  the  gums  were 
very  red,  the  appetite  was  completely  lost,  the  alvine  evacua¬ 
tions  w^ere  on  the  last  day  diarrhoeic,  the  pulse  84,  and 
respiration  increased.  On  the  26th  two  lambs  had  been  put 
in  the  same  box  with  this  No.  3  calf  and  Nos.  4  and  5. 

A  lamb  (No.  6),  which  on  the  11th  of  February  had  been 
inoculated  with  the  sheep-pox  on  the  tail,  the  disease  having 
been  regularly  developed  and  the  pustules  attained  their 
maturity  on  the  24th,  the  cicatrix  being  now  completely 
formed. 

Another  lamb  (No.  7),  which  had  not  been  inoculated  for 
the  sheep-pox,  was  also  put  in  the  box  with  the  same  calf  in 
order  to  test  infection  by  the  cohabitation. 

On  the  28th  the  calf  No.  3  had  a  mucous  discharge  from  the 
nose,  which  it  w'as  constantly  licking  wdth  its  tongue ;  tears 
were  running  from  the  right  eye  and  saliva  from  the  mouth, 
and  there  w^as  remarkable  redness  of  the  gums  ;  close  to  the 
corner  tooth,  on  the  right  side,  there  was  an  incrustation,  the 
result  of  an  exudation,  under  which  there  was  an  erosion ; 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  the  respiration  slightly  increased,  a 
frequent  short  husky  cough  present,  pulse  88,  complete  loss 
of  appetite,  profuse  diarrhoea  and  great  prostration.  On  this 
day  a  lamb  (No.  8)  which  on  the  24th  had  been  successfully 
inoculated  with  the  sheep-pox  at  the  tail,  was  now  inoculated 
by  means  of  a  needle  and  saturated  worsted,  on  one  side, 
with  the  discharge  from  the  nose  on  the  other,  wdth  that 
from  the, mouth  of  the  sick  calf  also  on  both  sides  of  the 
chest;  at  the  same  time  the  discharge  from  the  mouth,  and 
the  exudation  of  the  gums,  was  rubbed  over  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose ;  after  which  this  lamb  was  placed  in 
the  same  box  with  the  others. 

On  the  29th  the  calf  was  unable  to  get  up,  and  when  lifted 
on  its  legs  it  could  not  stand.  All  the  symptoms  were 
aggravated  ;  tlie  respiration  was  hurried,  the  cough  frequent. 
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the  pulse  94 ;  the  erosions  in  mouth  had  spread,  the  alvine 
evacuations  took  place  involuntarily  and  were  semifluid. 

On  the  1st  of  March  the  poor  emaciated  animal  lay  in  a 
soporific  state  until  1  o^clock  p.m.,  w'hen  it  died. 

The  period  of  incubation  was  in  this  case  three  days,  that 
of  the  malady  five  days. 

The  examination  was  made  on  the  same  day  two  hours 
after  death,  and  showed  the  following  appearances : — 

The  body  greatly  emaciated,  the  parts  surrounding  the 
mouth  and  nose  besmeared  with  mucus,  those  of  the  anus 
with  faeces,  the  muscular  tissue  pale  and  softened,  the  corti¬ 
cal  substance  of  the  brain  gorged  with  blood,  the  white  sub¬ 
stance  infiltrated  with  serum  ;  in  the  ventricles  there  was  a 
quantity  of  turbid  serous  fluid,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx  and  the  trachea  was  swollen  and  highly  injected,  the 
superior  part  next  the  cartilages  was  covered  with  coagulated 
lymph,  and  in  places  striated  with  extravasated  blood.  The 
lungs  w’ere  distended,  and  when  cut  into,  a  dry  crackling 
sound  was  heard,  and  they  were,  moreover,  anaemic  (emphy¬ 
sematous).  The  heart  was  softened,  but  little  fluid  blood  was 
contained  in  the  ventricles.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  lips,  and  gums,  were  hyperaemic,  and  the  last  was 
covered  with  granular  exudations.  The  contents  in  the  first 
three  stomachs  w'ere  fluid,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
omasum  was  injected  in  the  abomasum  there  was  a  thin 
turbid  fluid ;  its  mucous  membrane,  as  well  as  the  subjacent 
cellular  tissue,  was  strongly  infiltrated  and  highly  hyperaemic; 
the  folds  next  to  the  pylorus  covered  with  capillary  extrava¬ 
sations.  The  small  intestines  on  the  outside  W’ere  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  the  mucous  lining  membrane  was  swollen  through¬ 
out  and  hyperaemic  in  the  highest  degree,  also  ecchymosed 
in  places  and  almost  completely  covered  with  rag  exudations 
or  with  pus-like  viscid  matter  resembling  bile,  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  which  was  collected  in  large  masses  in  the 
convolutions  of  the  intestines.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  coecum  was  pale  and  softened,  its  contents  were  of  a  thin 
pus-like  fluid  character ;  the  same  was  found  in  the  colon 
and  rectum,  the  mucous  membrane  being  hyperaemic  and 
swollen.  The  liver  was  bloodless,  the  gall-bladder  distended 
with  thin  yellow-greenish-coloured  bile,  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  swollen  and  covered  with  capillary  extravasations ;  the 
spleen,  too,  was  softened  and  bloodless ;  the  kidneys  anaemic, 
and  the  bladder  contained  a  small  quantity  of  clear  urine. 

These  ^ost-mortem  appearances,  compared  with  the  symp¬ 
toms  and  the  cause  of  the  malady,  established  the  presence 
of  the  rinderpest  without  the  slightest  question. 
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Immediately  after  the  post-mortem  examination  two  lambs, 
to  wit,  No.  9j,  which  on  the  24th  had  been  inoculated  with 
the  sheep-pox,  and  had  a  favorable  result,  and  No.  10,  a 
lamb  wliich  had  not  been  inoculated  with  sheep-pox,  but  w^as 
inoculated  on  one  side  of  the  chest  by  means  of  a  worsted 
thread,  on  the  other  by  the  point  of  the  lancet,  and,  more¬ 
over,  had  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  mouth 
rubbed  with  a  piece  of  the  intestine. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  in  each  of  these  animals 
wasasfollows: — 4th experimental  animal  (No. 4), a  stronglamb, 
which  on  the  17th  had  been  successfully  inoculated  with  the 
sheep~pox,  and  on  the  24th,  the  pox  being  then  fully  de¬ 
veloped,  was  inoculated  with  rinderpest  virus,  taken  from  the 
intestines  of  the  pest-stricken  lamb  which  had  been  inoculated 
from  the  Herzogbirbaum  ox.  On  the  29th  the  animal  ap¬ 
peared  somew'hat  weak,  and  not  quite  so  lively,  but  the 
appetite  and  rumination  continued  good  till  the  29th. 

On  the  1st  of  March  the  conjunctiva  was  seen  to  be 
strangely  injected ;  there  w^as  a  moderate  discharge  from  the 
nose,  the  pulse  somewhat  increased,  but  the  appetite  and 
rumination  still  continued  good.  The  pustule  was  ripe,  and 
lymph  was  taken  off  from  it. 

On  the  2nd  of  March  there  was  a  collection  of  mucus  in 
the  corners  of  the  eyes ;  the  discharge  from  the  nose  was 
abundant,  the  respiration  had  increased,  added  to  which  was 
a  short,  w’eak  cough ;  pulse  96  ;  slavering  at  the  mouth ;  the 
gums  hyperaemic,  and  in  parts  covered  with  exudations; 
the  appetite  and  rumination  had  now  decreased,  and  the 
surrounding  parts  of  the  anus  became  besmeared  with  excre¬ 
ment. 

On  the  3rd  the  animal  was  in  the  same  state. 

On  the  4th  it  seemed  somewhat  more  lively,  though  much 
emaciated,  and  the  discharge  from  the  nose  and  mouth,  and 
the  exudations,  with  the  diarrhoea,  were  still  the  same. 

On  the  3th  the  unfavorable  symptoms  ^had  decreased ; 
the  appetite  returned ;  the  animal  was  improved  in  appear¬ 
ance,  but  the  discharge  from  the  nose  continued  up  to  the 
10th  of  March.  On  the  11th  the  lamb  was  considered 
convalescent. 

The  symptoms  w^hich  appeared  four  days  after  the  inocu¬ 
lation  with  the  virus  of  the  rinderpest  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  malady,  and,  further,  that  it  was  the  result 
of  that  inoculation,  and  also  that  the  successful  inoculation  of 
the  sheep-pox  five  days  previous  had  not  given  immunity 
against  the  rinderpest  in  the  case  of  this  lamb. 

5.  Experimental  animal  (403),  a  very  healthy,  strong,  lively 

XL.  7 
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lamb^  which  had  also  heen  inoculated  on  the  23rd  of 
February  with  the  virus  of  the  rinderpest-affected  ox  from 
Herzogbirbaum.  This  lamb  appeared  dull  on  the  27 th^  four 
days  after  inoculation.  On  the  28th  the  respirati#n  w^as 
nasal,  as  if  catarrh  had  been  present ;  slavering  from  the 
mouth,  diminution  of  appetite,  complete  suspension  of  rumi¬ 
nation,  and  pulse  increased  to  100  per  minute. 

On  the  29th  an  abundant  discha^’ge  from  the  nose  took 
place,  tears  flowed,  saliva  from  the  mouth ;  short  cough  was 
present,  with  increased  respiration ;  the  appetite  and  rumina¬ 
tion  had  ceased,  and  the  evacuations  were  soft ;  pulse  112  per 
minute. 

On  the  1st  of  March  there  was  a  still  more  abundant  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nose  ;  pulse  I6O  ;  diarrhoea,  frequent  cough, 
and  no  change  in  the  other  symptoms ;  emaciation  visible ; 
the  animal  is  in  a  recumbent  position  on  the  belly,  with  both 
the  hind  and  fore  legs  drawn  up;  death  seemed  imminent. 

On  the  2nd  of  March  the  cough  was  less  frequent ;  the  lamb 
stood  up  at  times,  put  its  nose  in  the  hay,  which  it  seemed 
to  smell  at,  without,  how'ever,  attempting  to  eat  any ;  the 
alvine  evacuations  were  thin,  and  all  the  other  symptoms 
were  the  same  as  before. 

On  the  3rd  of  March  the  discharge  from  the  nose  w^as 
undiminished,  the  gums  excoriated  in  places ;  the  animal  re¬ 
duced  to  a  skeleton,  yet  now  began  to  feed  and  ruminate  a 
little,  while  the  cough  was  only  seldom  heard. 

On  the  4th  the  appetite  keener,  rumination  again  es¬ 
tablished,  cough  more  rare,  pulse  still  92,  and  the  discharge 
from  nose  and  mouth  still  continues ;  the  excrements  are  more 
consistent. 

On  the  3th  the  animal  w^as  again  becoming  lively,  ate  freely, 
and  ruminated ;  the  mucous  discharge  formed  a  browm  crust 
about  the  nostrils.  On  the  following  days  the  convalescence 
became  gradually  established;  the  evacuations  became  again 
balled,  the  condition  improved,  but  the  discharge  from  the 
nose  continued  up  to  the  10th  of  March.  On  the  11th  the 
animal  w^as  discharged. 

The  characteristics  of  the  sheep  pest  had,  in  this  case, 
reached  a  remarkable  development,  inasmuch  that  death 
threatened  to  put  an  end  to  the  experiments  ;  nevertheless, 
convalescence  set  in  in  the  short  period  of  seven  days.  That 
there  was  infection  from  the  inoculation  of  the  virus  of  the 
rinderpest  is  in  this  case  also  beyond  doubt. 

On  the  2nd  of  March  we  inoculated  a  perfectly  healthy  calf 
four  wrecks  old  (No.  11)  wdth  worsted  thread  dipped  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  mouth  of  No.  4,  and  with  the  discharge  from  the 
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nose  of  No.  5.  This  was  inserted  behind  the  shoulder,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  was  rubbed 
with  the  discharge  from  the  nose  of  No.  4. 

6.  Experiment  No.  6. — A  strong,  healthy,  well-fed  lamb 
was  inoculated  on  the  11th  of  February  with  the  lymph 
of  the  sheep-vesicles,  which  were  well  developed  on  the  24th, 
at  which  time  some  very  good  lymph  w’as  collected  from 
them.  On  the  26th  it  was  put  with  the  already  sick  calf 
No.  3,  and  the  lambs  Nos.  4  and  5,  to  try  infection  by  the 
actual  contact  and  cohabitation.  These  animals,  as  well  as 
No.  9,  were  kept  closely  together  until  the  4th  of  March,  on 
which  day  I  found  a  remarkable  injection  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  a  more  abundant  discharge  from  the  nose.  The  animals, 
otherwise,  seemed  perfectly  healthy. 

On  the  3th  there  was  reddening  and  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose,  slight  discharge  from  both  nostrils, 
and  slightly  increased  flow  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  but  the 
appetite  and  rumination  continued  good,  and  the  excrements 
balled.  On  the  4th  and  7th  no  change.  On  the  8th  debility 
had  set  in  and  there  was  decrease  of  the  appetite  and  rumina¬ 
tion  ;  the  excrements  were  voided  in  large  soft  lumps. 

On  the  yth  bright  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  seen;  the  respiration  was 
80  per  minute,  frequent  and  w  eak ;  pulse  120  cough  present, ; 
no  appetite,  and  rumination  ceased ;  also  slight  diarrhoea 
present. 

On  the  10th  the  animal  was  constantly  lying  down ;  it 
w^as  fearfull}^  fallen  away,  and  in  addition  to  all  the  other 
symptoms  there  was  a  collection  of  muco-purulent  matter  at 
the  corner  of  the  eyes  ;  the  pulse  and  the  beating  of  the  lieart 
w^ere  imperceptible ;  the  respiration  w'as  84,  and  there  was  an 
abundant  watery  diarrhoea,  with  grinding  of  the  teeth. 

On  the  11th  the  lamb  seemed  to  be  dying.  It  was  lying 
in  a  comatose  state,  frequently  grinding  its  teeth ;  a  short 
jerking  cough  was  present;  the  watery  evacuations  w^ere  now 
involuntary.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  animal 
frequently  stood  up,  moved  about  with  difficulty,  being  very 
weak,  smelt  at  the  fodder,  and  lay  before  it. 

On  the  12th  the  lamb  was  more  lively ;  the  cough  and 
grinding  of  the  teeth  were  less  frequent,  but  the  diarrhoea 
remained  the  same.  As  from  former  experience  convales¬ 
cence  was  reasonably  to  be  speedily  expected,  it  was  decided, 
at  9  a.m.,  to  have  the  animal  killed,  which  was  done  by 

pithing  it  (Genukstiches) . 

The  immediate  dissection  of  the  carcass  gave  the  following 
results ; — The  body  greatly  emaciated ;  the  surrounding  part 
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of  and  the  inner  corners  of  the  eyes  besmeared  with  mucus ; 
the  hind  quarters  covered  with  excrement ;  the  mucous 
membrane  at  the  commencement  of  the  larynx  oedematous  ; 
that  of  the  trachea  and'the  bronchial  tubes  pale^  injected  in 
spots,  and  covered  with  a  viscid  secretion ;  both  lungs  con¬ 
tained  air  in  most  parts,  but  were  bloodless,  and  in  some 
places  they  were  hepatized ;  the  small  bronchial  tubes  were 
filled  with  pus ;  the  heart  was  flabby  and  anaemic,  and  only 
a  small  quantity  of  thin  fluid  blood  was  found  in  its  cavities. 
In  the  first  three  stomachs  there  was  found  a  small  quantity 
of  soft  ingesta,  the  epithelium  strongly  adhering,  the  mucous 
membrane  unaltered;  the  fourth  stomach  contained  a  thin 
colourless  fluid;  its  mucous  membrane,  particularly  at  the 
longitudinal  folds,  was  oedematous  and  throughout  injected  ; 
the  small  intestines  contained  in  the  first  part  a  viscous  fluid 
mass,  in  the  other  part  a  thin  pus-like  fluid,  in  which  floated 
here  and  there  a  few  exudations  of  a  yellow  colour;  the 
mucous  membrane  w^as  throughout  intensely  red,  and  in 
places  covered  with  extravasation,  swollen,  softened,  and 
easily  detached;  the  plexus  of  Peyer  w^as  very  marked;  the 
caecum  and  colon  contained  a  thin  fluid  of  the  colour  of  bile, 
in  which  floated  detached  exudations  ;  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  first  was  oedematous  and  studded  with  capillary 
extravasations ;  that  of  the  second  slightly  swollen  and  easily 
detached. 

The  liver  bloodless,  the  gall-bladder  slightly  distended 
with  dark  coloured  bile,  the  spleen  soft  and  anaemic;  the 
mesenteric  gland  swollen,  the  kidneys  bloodless  and  softened. 
From  the  characteristics  of  the  malady  and  post-mortem 
appearances  the  inference  is  that  this  lamb  had  suffered  from 
the  analogous  disease  to  the  rinderpest.  The  infection  was 
either  from  the  calf  No.  3  or  from  the  two  lambs  4  and  5 ; 
the  period  of  incubation,  supposing  that  the  infection  took 
place  on  the  26th  of  February,  the  day  on  which  this  lamb 
was  put  with  the  pest-stricken  calf,  would  not  be  over  seven 
days,  as  already  on  the  4th  of  March  the  first  symptoms  of 
the  malady  were  perceived. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  held  on  the  19th  and  20th 
ult.,  the  following  pupils  from  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
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London,  passed  their  examinations  and  received  the  diploma 
of  the  College. 


George  Alfred  Brown  . 
Samuel  Newman  . 
Albert  Batt  . 

Frederick  Cummins 
John  Elmer 
Alfred  Hodgkins  . 
Robert  Jas.  Barton 
James  Edward  Elphick . 


Thorganby,  Lincolnshire. 
Havant,  Hants. 

Backwell,  Somerset. 

Wye,  Ashford,  Kent. 
York. 

Hanley,  Stafford. 
Canterbury. 

Brighton. 


A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  was  also 
held  December  20th,  in  accordance  with  the  Resolution  of 
the  Council,  to  suspend  the  By-laws  relating  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  candidates  for  the  Diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  and  who  may  hold  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society's  Certificate.  The  following  gentlemen 
received  the  diploma  of  the  College  and  were  admitted 
members  of  the  body  corporate,  viz. — 

Robert  Roberts  .  .  .  Corwen,  North  Wales. 

Alfred  Challinor  .  .  .  Pendlebury,  Manchester. 

James  Wilson  .  .  .  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 

William  V.  Waterhouse  .  Conisbro^,  Rotherham. 
Septimus  Lambert  .  .  Manchester. 

Wm.  Hen.  Coates,  Secretary. 


LIVERPOOL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the 
Medical  Institution,  Hope  Street,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th 
November.  Present : — Messrs.  Heyes  and  Ellis,  of  Liverpool ; 
Messrs.  Greaves,  P.  Taylor,  and  Haycock,  of  Manchester ;  Mr. 
Collins,  Ibth  Dragoons  ;  Mr.  Cartwright,  Whitchurch;  Mr.  Whittle, 
Worsby ;  Mr.  Wood,  Wigan ;  Mr.  Storrar,  Chester ;  Mr.  Dobie, 
Birkenhead  Mr.  Walley,  West  Derby;  Mr.  Simpson;  Mr.  Leatton, 
and  the  Secretary. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  Greaves,  V.P.,  took  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  having  been  read  and  con¬ 
firmed,  a  letter  was  read  from  the  President,  Mr.  Lucfis,  resigning 
the  post  which  he  has  held  for  the  last  two  years,  on  account  of 
bad  health. 

Mr.  Stor  rar  then  read  a  paper  on  Diseases  of  the  Digestive 
Organs  in  Ruminants.” 
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A  very  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
gentlemen  present  took  part. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wulley,  seconded  hy  Mr.  P.  Taylor,  it  was 
agreed  to  renew  the  discussion  on  the  next  night  of  meeting. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  officers  for  their 
services  during  the  past  year,  the  meeting  then  proceeded  to  elect 
those  for  1867.  The  following  were  elected: 

President .  Mr.  C.  Twist. 

/  Mr.  John  Ellis. 

Vice-Presidents.  <  „  Thomas  Walley. 

\  „  George  Bretherton. 

'^Treasurer .  Mr.  G.Heyes. 

Hon.  Sec .  G.  Morgan. 

After  passing  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and 
essayist,  the  meeting  broke  up. 

G.  Morgan, 

Hon.  Sec. 


LANCASHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  AS  SO- 

CIATION. 

The  members  of  the  above-named  Association  held  their  seven¬ 
teenth  quarterly  meeting  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Moseley  Street, 
Manchester,  at  five  o’clock  p.m.,  on  the  5th  December,  1866. 

Mr.  Haycock,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  present: — Messrs.  John  Lawson, 
Manchester ;  Thomas  Greaves,  Manchester ;  Peter  Taylor,  Man¬ 
chester ;  James  Howell,  Rochdale;  George  Sermon,  Manchester; 
A.  L.  Gibson,  Manchester;  James  Taylor,  Oldham;  George  Brown, 
Oldham;  John  Greaves,  Altrincham;  John  Polding,  Bury;  William 
Whittle,  Worsley  ;  William  Woods,  Wigan;  Edmund  Nuttall,  Raw- 
tenstale ;  Samuel  L.  Buckley,  Blackburn  ;  William  Challinor, 
Worsley;  Alf.  Challenor,  Pendlebury ;  Sept.  Lambert,  jun.,  Stret¬ 
ford  ;  —  Deakin,  Manchester ;  Richard  Lord,  Halifax ;  F.  F. 
Collins,  Army  Veterinary  Surgeon,  1st  Dragoon  Guards. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  the  retiring  Secretary,  Mr. 
James  Haslam,  read  the  report  for  the  year  1866,  stating  the  various 
essays  which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  members  at  their 
several  meetings,  the  addition  of  new  members,  &c. 

The  retiring  Treasurer  read  a  report  on  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Association. 

Mr.  Lawsdh  moved — 

“  That  a  Committee  be  formed,  consisting  of  two  gentlemen,  with 
the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  to  investigate  and  draw  up  a  report  on 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Association.” 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Greaves,  and  carried, 
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The  President  then  called  upon  the  Essayist,  Mr.  Collins,  1st 
Dragoon  Guards,  to  read  his  paper  on  ‘  Shoeing/ 

The  essay  proved  an  elaborate  composition,  and  was  illustrated 
by  diagrams  showing  the  microscopic  appearance  of  the  horn 
forming  the  various  parts  of  the  horse’s  hoof ;  also  of  the  blood¬ 
vessels,  and  other  tissues,  constituting  the  secretive  parts,  of  which 
there  were  beautiful  injected  specimens. 

Various  forms  of  shoes  were  likewise  exhibited. 

The  reading  of  the  essay  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention, 
but,  owing  to  the  great  press  of  after  business,  the  discussion, 
although  animated,  was  necessarily  short.  Among  others,  Mr. 
P.  Taylor,  Mr.  Thomas  Greaves,  Mr.  Lawson,  Mr.  Howell,  and  the 
President,  took  part. 

Mr. 'Lawson  proposed — - 

“That  the  discussion  of  the  essay  be  adjourned  to  another 
meeting.” 

Seconded  by  Mr.  P.  Taylor ^  and  carried. 

The  President  then  called  upon  the  members  to  elect  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  when — 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  proposed — ■ 

“Mr.  James  Howell,  of  Pochdale,  as  President  of  this  Association 
for  the  ensuing  year,  1867.” 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Lawson,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Thomas  Greaves  proposed — 

“Mr.  Whittle,  of  Worsley,  as  Treasurer  for  the  year  1867.” 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Alfred  Challinor,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Lawson  proposed  that — 

“Mr.  Samuel  L.  Buckley,  of  Blackburn,  be  Secretary  for  the 
year  1867.” 

Seconded  by  I£r.  P.  Taylor,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Whittle  proposed  that — 

“Mr.  John  Greaves,  of  Altrincham,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Gibson,  of 
Manchester,  be  elected  as  Vice-Presidents  for  the  year  1867.” 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Lawson,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Whittle  proposed — 

“A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist.” 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Lawson,  and  carried. 

The  retiring  President  then  made  some  valuable  remarks  on 
various  subjects  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  association,  and 
concluded  by  thanking  them  for  their  courtesy  during  his  year 
of  office.' 

Mr.  Haycock  proposed — 

“Mr.  P.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Greaves,  with  the  officers  of 
the  ensuing  year,  as  the  Committee  of  Investigation  of  Accounts, 
and  to  draw  up  a  complete  list  of  members  ;  also  of  fines  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  due  to  the  Association.” — Carried. 

Mr.  Howell  proposed — 

“  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  President  for  the  very  able  and 
courteous  manner  in  which  he  had  performed  the  honorable  but 
onerous  duties  of  chairman  during  the  past  year.” 

Seconded  by  Mr.  P.  Taylor,  and  carried;, 
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Jfr.  Greaves  proposed — 

“  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  Treasurer  and  Secretary, 
Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Haslam.” 

Seconded  by  Mr.  P.  Taylor,  and  carried. 

Each  briefly  responded,  thanking  those  present  for  their  kindness. 
The  meeting  then  terminated. 

Samuel  L.  Buckley, 

Secretary. 
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HALIFAX  COUNTY  COURT,  October  3rd,  1866. 

{Before  Mr.  Stanseeld,  Judge.) 

Greenwood  v.  Greenwood. 

Plaintiff  was  represented  by  Mr.  Jubb,  and  lives  at  Warley. 
Mr.  A.  Foster  appeared  for  defendant,  who  resides  at  the  same 
place. 

Mr.  Jubb  said  the  action  was  to  recover  the  sum  of  £15  135.. 
from  defendant,  as  the  loss  sustained  in  having  purchased  a  cow 
from  him  on  the  2nd  June,  the  animal  being  warranted  at  the  time 
as  sound.  Part  of  the  bargain  was  made  at  the  Brown  Cow  Inn, 
Halifax ;  but  the  cow  was  not  bought  by  the  defendant  alone,  but 
by  a  person  who  was  with  him,  who  was  a  stranger.  On  Monday, 
the  4th  of  June,  defendant  went  to  the  premises  for  the  animal, 
which  was  then  taken  away.  The  cow  calved  on  the  25th  July, 
and  defendant  was  told  about  its  condition  as  it  got  worse  and 
worse.  It  must  have  been  in  a  diseased  state  for  some  time  before 
the  bargain  was  completed.  When  the  calf  came  forth  it  was  not 
what  is  termed  “  full-sized,”  but  in  a  state  of  disease.  As  it  was 
being  brought  forth  two  of  the  hoofs  came  off  its  feet.  The  animal 
died  two  days  afterwards.  It  was  afterwards  opened  and  the  inside 
found  to  be  rotten.  Plaintiff  had  been  in  the  Life  Guards  for  many 
years,  and  on  leaving  came  into  this  neighbourhood  to  start  farm- 
ing. 

Plaintiff  was  called  to  prove  this  statement. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Foster. — The  bargain  was  made  by  his 
(plaintiff’s)  brother  James,  who  is  a  farmer,  and  experienced  in 
cattle  buying. 

James  Greenwood,  farmer,  Warley,  said  he  asked  defendant  to 
take  back  the  cow,  and  he  said  he  w^ould  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

William  Wilkinson,  Ovenden,  stated  that  he  had  frequently  ob¬ 
served  plaintiff  take  in  the  cow  for  shelter  if  there  happened  to  be 
a  slight  shower,  but  he  (plaintiff)  left  his  other  cows  out. 
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Nathaniel  Priestley  said  he  dressed  the  cow,  and  it  was  very 
thin.  The  “lights”  and  other  such  parts  of  the  animal  were 
thrown  out  and  the  meat  given  to  the  pigs.  He  had  opened  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cows  afflicted  with  disease,  and  believed  he  never  opened 
one  as  bad. 

John  Aspinall  was  also  called  to  prove  the  case. 

Mr,  Foster  said,  on  the  part  of  his  client,  he  must  give  a  com¬ 
plete  denial  to  the  statements  of  the  plaintiff. 

Defendant  was  examined  and  said  that  when  he  sold  plaintiff 
the  cow  he  thought  it  was  sound.  Plaintiff  never  asked  him  to 
warrant  it. 

In  cross-examination  defendant  said  he  offered  to  take  the  cow 
back  when  plaintiff  had  had  it  a  short  time,  as  he  complained  very 
much  of  it. 

Joseph  Uolgate  said  he  did  not  hear  defendant  warrant  the  cow, 
though  he  (witness)  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  bargain. 

John  Cockroft,  overlooker,  Shibden,  said  he  was  at  the  Wheat 
Sheaf  Inn  when  the  defendant  said  to  plaintiff,  “  If  you  are  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  cow,  return  it  to  me,  and  I  will  give  you  the  money.” 
Plaintiff  said  he  would  keep  it  a  little  longer. 

Henry  Atkinson,,  Inspector  of  the  Corporation  Waterworks,  and 
John  Greenwood  were  also  called  for  the  defence. 

His  Honour  said  the  evidence  for  the  defence  was  not  sufflciently 
strong,  and  he  should  give  a  verdict  for  plaintiff  of  ^14  IO5.,  with 
the  usual  costs. 


Aked  V.  Crossley. 

Mr.  Shaw,  Wakefield,  instructed  by  Mr.  Hill,  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff,  who  is  a  stuff  manufacturer,  Pellon  Lane  ;  and  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  Leeds,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Adam  and  Emmet,  for  the  defend¬ 
ant,  who  was  formerly  an  alderman  of  the  Town  Council,  and  is  a 
carpet  manufacturer,  living  at  Arden  House.  A  jury  was  em¬ 
panelled. 

Mr.  Shaw  said  plaintiff  sought  to  recover  from  Mr.  Robert  Cross- 
ley  the  sum  of  j638  as  damage  sustained  on  the  price  of  a  horse. 
Plaintiff  and  defendant  were  gentlemen  of  very  great  respectability 
in  the  town  ;  and  it  was  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  case 
had  to  be  brought  before  a  jury,  or  any  other  tribunal,  for  decision. 
Defendant  was  a  gentleman  of  some  experience  in  horses.  About 
the  16th  of  July  last  defendant  had  a  horse  which  he  desired  to 
sell,  and  the  brother  of  plaintiff  (Mr.  Josiah  Aked)  went  on  his 
(Mr.  James  Aked’s)  behalf  to  see  Mr.  Crossley,  who  had  the  horse 
produced,  and  it  proved  satisfactory  on  inspection,  as  it  appeared 
to  be  all  that  was  desired.  Mr.  Aked  asked  defendant  if  he  could 
warrant  the  horse,  and  he  stated  that  he  never  warranted  any  horse 
and  never  required  any  such  guarantee  when  he  purchased  one  him¬ 
self.  Nevertheless,  he  (Mr.  Crossley)  said  the  horse  was  all  right. 
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and  as  good  an  animal  as  ever  put  its  head  through  a  collar.,  Mr. 
Aked  thought  he  was  dealing  with  a  gentleman,  and  had  perfect 
faith  in  Mr.  Crossley.  He  then  asked  Mr.  Crossley  what  was  the 
price  of  the  horse,  and  he  said,  “  That  is  the  lowest  sum  I  will  take 
for  it  (^60),”  on  which  he  (Mr.  Aked)  told  him  he  would  buy  it 
and  deliver  the  sura  to  him  the  next  day  if  the  animal  suited  his 
brother.  The  horse  was  accordingly  purchased  ;  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  something  which  transpired,  plaintiff  was  induced  to 
have  the  horse  examined  by  Mr.  McTaggart,  veterinary  surgeon, 
who,  on  inspecting  it,  found  it  had  the  spavin.  He  (Mr.  Shaw) 
should  call  two  or  three  veterinary  surgeons  to  prove  the  horse  was 
unsound,  but  he  believed  the  unsoundness  of  it  would  not  be  dis¬ 
puted.  They  would  be  told  that  even  a  person  of  experience  on 
examining  the  horse,  under  certain  circumstances,  would  not  be 
able  at  once  to  find  out  that  it  had  the  spavin.  The  spavin,  in  this 
case,  was  of  six  months’  standing,  and  therefore  might  have  escaped 
the  eye  of  a  person  who  even  understood  horses.  Defendant  was 
not  accustomed  to  take  warranties,  and  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  therefore 
supposed  he  must  himself  have  known  how  to  examine  a  horse. 
They  might  depend  upon  it  that  if  a  gentleman  bought  horses  and 
did  not  require  a  warranty  with  any  of  them  he  knew  how  to  in¬ 
spect  them  himself.  Defendant  had  had  the  horse  for  some  time 
before  he  sold  it,  and  on  plaintiff  desiring  him  to  take  it  back  he 
refused,  and  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr,  Wilson,  auctioneer, 
who  sold  it  by  auction,  at  which  it  realised  s625  4^.  Certain  sums 
had  to  be  deducted  for  expenses,  which  reduced  the  price  obtained 
to  between  £22  and  £23,  so  that  the  sum  plaintiff  now  claimed  was 
about  £38.  If  a  horse  had  been  in  the  stable  a  few  days,  so  that  it 
was  well  rested  when  brought  out,  it  would  not  present  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  animal  having  the  spavin. 

His  Honour  made  some  observations  upon  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Shaw,  in  his  opening  remarks,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Crossley  had 
said  he  would  not  warrant  the  horse. 

Mr.  Shaw  said  he  submitted  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  the 
warranty  should  be  in  specific  words. 

Mr.  Josiah  Aked  said  he  was  in  partnership  with  his  brother. 
He  went  to  defendant’s  house  on  the  16th  July,  and  he  (Mr.  Cross- 
ley)  warranted  the  horse.  He  supported  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Shaw. 

George  Lister,  seryant  to  last  witness,  was  also  called  to  proye 
the  warranty. 

Mr.  McTaggart,  veterinary  surgeon,  was  called,  but  not  examined, 
as  at  this  part  of  the  case  Mr.  Middleton  asked  the  judge  whether 
he  thought  there  was  evidence  of  warranty  sufficient  to  go  to  the 
jury  with  the  case,  Lord  Mansfield  being  of  opinion  that  the  law 
of  warranty,  as  formerly  laid  down,  was  loose  and  unsatisfactory, 
established  a  rule  that  there  must  be  an  express  warranty  of  sound¬ 
ness. 

His  Honour  said  the  only  question  with  him  was  whether  he 
should  decide  the  case  himself  or  refer  it  to  the  jury* 
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Mr.  Shaw  contended  that  it  was  a  question  in  which  the  jury 
should  decide  the  point  of  law  ;  it  was  for  them  to  determine  what 
was  meant  by  what  was  said.  As  a  matter  of  law  he  maintained 
that  there  had  been  a  warranty.  It  had  always  been  argued  in  cases 
of  assault  that  if  a  man  said  ‘‘  I  never  strike/’  but  still  struck  a 
man,  he  was  guilty  of  assault ;  and,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  though 
Mr.  Crossley  said  he  never  warranted  a  horse,  it  was  a  warranty,  be¬ 
cause  at  the  same  time  he  said  the  horse  was  sound  and  all  right. 

The  Judge  observed  that  Mr.  Crossley  had  said  that  plaintiff 
might  have  the  horse  examined  by  one  or  two  veterinary  surgeons 
if  he  liked. 

Mr.  Shaw  stated  that  he  could  point  to  cases  where  it  was  held 
that  by  a  warranty  was  simply  meant  a  representation  which  after¬ 
wards  turned  out  to  be  incorrect.  If  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  were  buying 
a  horse,  and  the  man  of  whom  he  was  purchasing  it  said  it  was 
sound  and  if  he  wished  he  might  have  it  examined,  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  he  should  have  it  inspected,  for  he  had  a  right  to  rely  on  the 
warranty  given. 

His  Honour. — If  defendant  said  I  will  warrant  the  horse,”  but 
he  said  “  I  won’t  warrant.” 

Mr.  Shaw. — He  said  “  I  never  will  warrant,”  I  never  have  war¬ 
ranted  ;  ”  but  he  did  not  say  ‘‘  I  will  not  warrant  it.”  Defendant, 
by  saying  that  he  (plaintiff)  could  have  the  horse  examined  by  one 
or  two  veterinary  surgeons  if  he  desired,  threw  plaintiff  off  his  guard. 
He  (Mr.  Shaw)  maintained  that  plaintiff  was  not  bound  to  have  it 
examined,  but  could  rely  on  the  word  of  the  contract,  which  was 
constituted  by  defendant  saying  the  horse  was  all  right  and  sound. 
There  was  a  case  to  that  effect. 

His  Honour. — -Where  there  is  a  warranty  given. 

Mr.  Shaw  said  he  would  undertake  to  find  the  case  he  had  men¬ 
tioned,  and  he  relied  upon  the  warrant  given,  which  he  thought 
disposed  of  the  question  whether  he  was  bound  to  have  the  horse 
examined  or  not.  The  subject  for  consideration  was,  whether  the 
words  used  by  Mr.  Crossley  really  amounted  to  a  warranty. 

His  Honour. — Plaintiff  says  he  sent  the  horse  to  Mr.  McTaggart 
to  have  it  examined.  No  doubt  it  would  have  been  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  if  it  had  been  examined.  That,  however,  was  the  mistake  of 
plaintiff.  He  must  admit  labouring  under  the  impression  that  plain¬ 
tiff  did  not  exercise  the  necessary  caution  he  ought  to  have  done,  by 
having  the  horse  examined ;  and  no  doubt  this  mistake  was  partly 
attributable  to  the  confidence  he  had  in  Mr.  Crossley.  Plaintiff 
finding  Mr.  McTaggart  was  not  at  home,  and  having  confidence  in 
<  Mr.  Crossley’s  assertion  that  the  horse  was  sound,  was  content  to 
dispense  with  Mr.  McTaggart’s  opinion.  The  remarks  of  Mr. 
Crossley  at  the  time  the  bargain  was  made  were  such  as  to  give 
plaintiff  a  fair  opportunity  of  judging  for  himself ;  but  this  did  not 
amount  to  warranty.  He  (the  judge)  did  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Shaw, 
and  say  that  a  warranty  implied,  though  accompanied  by  a  reference 
to  a  veterinary  surgeon  or  surgeons,  in  the  case  now  before  him, 
would  amount  to  a  release  from  the  obligation  which  the  purchaser 
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was  under  to  have  the  horse  examined.  If  Mr.  Crossley  had  said 
“  1  warant,”  then  it  would  have  released  plaintifF  from  the  bargain  ; 
but  here  he  said  “  I  will  not  warrant,”  and  there  was  no  warranty  ; 
and  he  thought  that  Mr.  Aked  unfortunately  confided  in  Mr.  Cross- 
ley,  and  did  not  take  the  precautionary  steps  he  ought  to  have  done, 
but  paid  the  money  before  he  had  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  horse.  He  should,  therefore,  non-suit  plaintifF. 

Mr.  Shaw. — Then  I  am  not  entitled  to  have  the  case  put  to  the 
jury  ? 

The  Judge. — No,  I  think  not. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Middleton,  His  Honour  said  he  did  not  think 
defendant  had  any  right  to  costs. 

Mr.  Crossley. — I  had  rather  the  case  had  been  heard  through. 


Gentlemen, — In  the  December  number  of  your  Journal  you 
were  kind  enough  to  insert  a  case  illustrative  of  the  risks  that 
veterinary  surgeons  have  who  possess  shoeing  forges.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  risk  run,  independent  of  a  shoeing  forge,  I  trust  you 
will  find  room  for  the  following  extract  from  the  South  Durham 
Herald  of  the  15th  December,  1866  : 

STOCKTON  COUNTY  COURT,  Tuesday,  Dec.  11th. 

{Before  Mr.  Sergeant  Dowling,  Judge.) 

Thompson  v.  Plews. 

THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE  ACT — IMPORTANT  DECISION. 

The  plaintifF  in  this  case  is  a  farmer,  living  at  Sedgefield,  and  the 
defendant  a  veterinary  surgeon,  of  Stockton,  an  inspector  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Cattle  Plague  Act,  1866. 

Mr.  Lear,  of  Durham,  appeared  for  the  plaintifF ;  and  Mr.  Rich¬ 
mond  for  the  defendant. 

The  action  was  brought  to  recover  half  the  value  of  three  beasts, 
alleged  to  be  destroyed  by  the  defendant  without  the  consent  of  the 
plaintifF.  The  circumstances  are  that,  in  February  this  year,  the 
rinderpest  broke  out  on  plaintifF’s  farm,  and  he  sent  for  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  attend  the  beasts.  The  defendant  did  so,  and  on  the 
23rd  February  three  beasts  belonging  to  plaintifF  were  shot  by  the 
directions  of  defendant,  who  received  the  consent  of  the  plaintifF. 
The  grounds  on  which  the  claim  was  based  were  that  defendant 
was  not  a  duly  authorised  cattle  plague  inspector  at  the  time,  and 
seco7idly,  that  the  animals  were  shot  without  the  consent  or  sanction 
of  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Bichmond  said  that  the  answer  to  this  was  that  the  defendant 
was  duly  authorised  to  act  as  an  inspector.  Secondly,  that  he  had 
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been  called  in  to  see  the  animals  by  plaintiff,  and  also  that  those 
animals  were  hilled  with  the  sanction  of  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Lear  called  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  the  plaintiff,  who,  after 
stating  most  of  the  particulars  of  the  case,  said  that  he  had  applied 
to  the  magistrates  for  half  the  value  of  the  beasts,  which  compensa¬ 
tion  they  had  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  defendant  was  not 
authorised  to  act  as  inspector  when  called  in  by  him,  the  plaintiff. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Richmond. — The  disease  first  appeared 
amongst  the  cattle  on  the  1 5th  of  February.  I  sent  for  the  defend¬ 
ant  on  that  day  by  message,  and  not  by  letter.  He  came  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  animal  affected,  and  said  it  was  diseased.  That  beast 
died  the  same  night,  and  I  buried  it  myself.  I  sent  for  the  de¬ 
fendant  again  after  that,  and  he  came.  That  was  not  on  the  23rd 
February.  It  would  be  about  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  15th 
when  he  next  came.  There  were  then  several  beasts  bad,  and  he 
had  them  destroyed.  He  did  not  ask  me  to  destroy  them  myself. 
He  read  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  said  that  if  the  beasts  were  not 
killed  at  once  I  should  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  5620.  They  were 
killed  on  that  day.  The  reason  I  sent  for  him  was  to  know  what 
complaint  was  amongst  the  beasts.  I  knew  he  was  appointed  in¬ 
spector  a  long  time  before  that.  I  never  knew  that  he  was  not 
appointed  at  that  time. 

In  answer  to  His  Honour,  Mr.  Lear  said  that  they  based  their 
claim  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Plews  was  not  appointed  inspector  under 
the  Cattle  Plague  Act  until  the  26th  February.  The  act  was  only 
passed  on  the  20th  February,  and  the  magistrates  met  on  the  Mon¬ 
day  after  it  was  passed,  and  then  appointed  Mr.  Plews,  so  that  the 
beasts  were  killed  three  days  prior  to  his  appointment. 

Mr.  Richmond,  in  answer  to  this,  said  that  defendant  had  been 
appointed  in  the  previous  October  by  an  order  which  was  afterwards 
superseded  by  the  Cattle  Plague  Act. 

Mr.  Plews  (the  defendant)  was  then  called,  and  said  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  October  last  year  as  cattle  plague  inspector  for  the 
Stockton  district,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  That  district  included 
the  township  in  which  plaintiff’s  farm  was  situate.  He  was  still 
inspector,  should  any  necessity  arise  for  his  services. 

The  learned  Judge  said  that  the  point  seemed  to  him  to  be  that, 
if  the  defendant  was  properly  appointed,  and  killed  the  animals  in 
the  exercise  of  his  duty,  he  was  perfectly  justified  in  so  doing. 

Mr.  Lear  said  that,  if  the  defendant  was  appointed  inspector  in 
October,  it  was  under  provisions  which  only  gave  him  power  to 
destroy  cattle  in  one  case,  which  was  when  the  owner  would  not 
keep  them  separate  from  the  rest  of  his  stock. 

He  then  cross-examined  the  defendant,  who  said,  in  answer  to 
him — I  did  not  threaten  the  plaintiff  with  a  penalty  if  he  refused 
to  have  the  beasts  destroyed.  I  had  no  occasion  to  do  so,  as  he  was 
anxious  to  keep  the  plague  away.  The  plaintiff  was  present  when 
the  beasts  were  destroyed.  They  were  shot  by  Mr.  Elcoat,  of  Stock- 
ton,  and  I  gave  the  plaintiff  5s.  for  the  burial  of  them.  I  do  not 
know  why  he  was  not  paid,  by  the  magistrates,  some  compensation 
for  the  loss. 
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His  Honour. — The  point  now  is,  why  the  plaintiff  was  refused 
compensation  by  the  magistrates. 

Mr.  Lear  said  that  the  reason  was  that  the  defendant  was  not 
duly  authorised  as  inspector. 

Mr.  Richmond  said  that  in  October,  1865,  defendant  was  appointed 
inspector  under  an  order  of  the  Privy  Council.  That  order  was 
superseded  in  February,  of  this  year,  by  the  Cattle  Plague  Act ;  but 
there  was  a  clause  in  the  latter  (the  9th  section)  which  sanctioned 
all  the  previous  appointments. 

Mr.  Lear  endeavoured  to  refute  this  by  reading  the  9th  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  sections. 

His  Honour  said  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  if  the  defendant 
had  been  called  on  as  an  ordinary  veterinary  surgeon,  and  ordered 
the  killing  of  the  beasts,  he  would  be  justified  if  he  really  thought 
they  should  be  destroyed. 

The  defendant  here  stated  that  the  animals  would  have  died  in  a 
few  hours’  time  if  they  had  not  been  destroyed. 

His  Honour  bbserved  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  strong  point  of  de¬ 
fence  would  be  the  plea  he  had  just  enunciated. 

Mr.  Richmond  assented  to  this,  and  continued  his  grounds  of 
defence,  stating  that  under  the  9th  section  of  the  act  the  defendant 
was  authorised,  as  inspector,  to  destroy  animals.  Again,  the  Cattle 
Plague  Act  came  into  operation  on  the  20th  February,  and  the 
beasts  were  killed  three  days  afterwards. 

Mr.  Lear  replied  ;  and  His  Honour,  in  deciding  on  the  case,  said 
that  the  summons  appeared  to  him  to  be  ordered  against  Mr.  Plews 
for  slaying  certain  beasts  without  the  sanction  of  the  owner.  Mr. 
Plews  was  inspector  both  antecedent  and  subsequent  to  that  time, 
and  was  sent  for  by  the  plaintiff.  On  his  arrival  at  the  farm  he 
found  the  animals  so  affected  with  the  rinderpest  that  he  recom¬ 
mended  they  should  be  destroyed,  and  gave  plaintiff  a  piece  of  advice, 
stating  that  if  they  were  not  destroyed  he  would  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  5620.  It  would  also  seem  that  on  his  arrival  at  the  farm  the 
animals  were  in  articula  mortis.  They  could  not  have  lived,  had 
they  not  been  killed.  It  w'ould  likewise  appear  that  the  plaintiff 
gave  his  assent  to  their  death,  that  he  was  present  at  the  time,  and 
received  money  for  their  burial.  It  was  evident  that  he  acquiesced 
in  the  whole  affair.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  acts 
passed  like  the  Cattle  Plague  Act — in  a  hurry — and  many  errors 
would  necessarily  creep  in  ;  but  Mr.  Plews  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  making  of  the  law,  and  acted  throughout  in  the  exercise  of  his 
duty  as  an  inspector.  On  the  facts  of  the  case,  independent  of  the 
statute,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  give  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

In  the  above  case  the  defendant  was  no  inexperienced  youth,  fresh 
from  the  College,  as  Mr.  Plews  passed  in  1831. 

George  Morgan, 

Hon.  &ec.  to  the  Veterinary  Mutual 
Defence  Society. 


Liverpool,  December,  1866. 
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LEEDS  COUNTY  COURT,  Monday,  November  12th. 

{Before  Mr.  T.  H.  Marshall,  Judge.) 

Edward  Willey,  v.  Wm.  Myers.  * 

A  CASE  OF  HORSE  WARRANTY. 

This  was  au  action  brought  to  recover  the  price  of  a  horse,  alleged 
by  the  plaintiff  to  have  been  warranted  to  him  by  the  defendant. 

The  plaintiff,  a  butcher  in  Leeds,  was  represented  by  Mr.  Ferns  ; 
the  defendant,  a  farmer  at  Sculcoates,  by  Mr.  C.  Granger. 

The  plaintiff  had  bought  a  five-year-old  mare  of  the  defendant  for 
£27,  in  April  last.  After  the  sale  she  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Clay  for  three  weeks,  while  being  broken  to  harness,  and  was  then 
returned  to  the  plaintiff.  She  fell  lame  on  a  journey  to  Guiseley  ; 
and  it  having  been  discovered  that  she  had  “  side  bones,”  the  plain¬ 
tiff  wished  the  defendant,  under  the  alleged  warranty,  to  take  her 
back.  He  denied  the  warranty  and  refused,  whereupon  the  plaintiff 
put  her  out  at  livery,  advertised  her,  and  ultimately  the  animal  was 
sold  by  Mr.  Laycock  for  ^10  bs.,  and  the  present  action  was  brought 
to  recover  the  difference  of  price. 

Witnesses  were  called  to  prove  that  the  defendant  had  warranted 
the  animal ;  and  Mr.  Dray,  veterinary  surgeon,  was  examined  to 
show  that  the  mare  had  “  side  bones”  before  the  plaintiff  purchased 
her.  He  stated  that  about  the  13th  January  of  this  year  he  was 
asked  to  examine  the  mare  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  purchaser  for 
her,  and  the  result  of  the  examination  showed  him  that  she  had 

side  bones.”  He  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  her. 

The  defendant  denied  that  he  had  ever  had  the  mare  to  a  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeon,  or  had  had  one  to  her.  Mr.  Dray  never  pointed 
out  to  him  that  she  had  “  side  bone.”  He  (defendant)  told  plain¬ 
tiff  that  the  mare  had  always  been  sound  with  him,  and  that  she 
had  never  ailed  anything  ;  but  he  gave  no  more  warranty  than  that. 
He  had  had  her  at  Boroughbridge  fair  a  twelvemonth  ago,  but  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Ferns  he  denied  that  a  gentleman  on  that  occasion 
told  him  she  had  side  bones.” 

Mr.  Barker,  farrier,  said  he  examined  the  mare  after  plaintiff 
wished  to  return  her.  He  saw  that  she  was  lame,  and  that  some 
“  side  bones  ”  had  appeared  which  were  not  there  previously.  Her 
knees  were  also  marked  as  if  she  had  been  down.  He  had  shod  the 
mare  frequently,  and  knew  her  perfectly  well. 

Benjamin  Pullan,  labourer,  said  he  had  known  the  mare  from 
being  foaled,  and  up  to  the  time  of  her  delivery  to  the  defendant  he 
never  heard  of  her  being  lame  or  having  side  bones.”  When  she 
was  returned  she  was  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  had  been  used 
scandalously.  She  had  side  bones”  then.  The  plaintiff’s  son 
admitted  to  witness  that  she  had  made  a  false  step  in  going  to 
Guiseley. 
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His  Honour  did  not  see  that  any  satisfactory  verdict  could  be 
given  for  either  party  on  such  ev^idence  as  had  been  adduced. 
Under  the  circumstances,  he  should  recommend  the  parties  to 
divide  the  loss.  If  they  would  not  agree  to  that  he  should  give 
no  verdict  at  all,  but  leave  them  to  take  the  case  before  a  jury. 

Mr.  Ferns  said  he  would  take  his  chance  of  a  jury. 

The  case  was  accordingly  adjourned. 


CRUELTY  TO  FOWLS. 

On  December  13th,  at  the  Justice  of  Peace  Court,  Glasgow — • 
Peter  Hamilton,  Esq.,  presiding — a  poultry  dealer  named  Hugh 
Main,  residing  in  Dempster  Street,  was  charged  by  the  officers  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  with  having, 
on  the  21st  ultimo,  tortured  twelve  hens  by  tying  their  legs  tightly 
together  with  cords,  and  slinging  the  whole  bundle  of  them  over  his 
arm  with  their  heads  hanging  down,  and  carrying  them  through 
several  streets  in  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  sale.  Professor  Armi- 
tage,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College,  was  examined, 
and  spoke  in  a  very  clear  and  convincing  manner  as  to  the  pain  and 
suffering  the  fowls  endured  on  being  tied  and  carried  in  the  position 
referred  to,  and  remarked  that  this  practice  had  been  very  carefully 
considered  by  the  London  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty,  and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  best  medical  authorities  that  a  species  of 
torture  was  inevitable  where  that  mode  of  carrying  fowls  was  prac¬ 
tised.  Mr.  Douglas,  P.F.,  stated  that  the  carrying  of  live  poultry 
in  the  manner  proved  was  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  a  hamper  or 
basket  could  have  been  with  equal  convenience  used  in  their  carriage  ; 
and  it  was  desirable  that  a  precedent  be  now  established,  with  the 
view  of  the  society’s  officers  taking  a  strict  supervision  of  the  ill- 
usage  towards  poultry  in  the  city,  which  hitherto,  in  almost  daily 
instances,  had  been  attended  with  great  cruelty.  The  magistrate 
convicted  the  accused,  and  imposed  the  mitigated  penalty  of  361  Is. 
In  passing  sentence  he  remarked  that  he  w^as  fully  satisfied  that  an 
act  of  unnecessary  cruelty  had  been  committed,  and  he  trusted  that 
this  case  would  operate  as  a  caution  to  poultry  dealers  against  con¬ 
tinuing  such  a  reprehensible  practice,  and  the  more  especially  as  it 
was  altogether  unnecessary,  and  the  practice  alluded  to  was  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  interference  and  the  attention  of  the  society’s  officers. — 
Glasgow  Daily  Herald. 


ERRATA  IN  NO.  468. 

Page  983,  six  lines  from  the  bottom,  for  general  febrile  symptoms  not 
always  to  be  seen ;  secretions  scanty,”  &c.,  read  “  premonitory  symptoms 
not  always  seen ;  general  febrile  secretions  scanty,”  &c. 

Page  984,  second  line  from  bottom,  leave  out  “  no”  in  “  we  could  do  no 
more,”  &c. 

At  page  1014,  at  eighth  line  of  Mr.  Ernes’  translation,  occurs  a  miscal¬ 
culation.  Instead  of  £8,  it  should  be  £18. 
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REMARKS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  DISEASES  AF- 
FECTING  THE  FACIAL  REGION  OF  THE 
HORSE^S  HEAD. 

By  Professor  Yarn  ell,  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London. 

{Continued  from  jp,  11.) 

The  molar  teeth  and  the  osseous  boundaries  of  their 
alveoli,  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  jawbones,  are  affected 
with  disease  which  often  defies  the  ability  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon  to  remedy.  Such  of  these  affections  as  from  time 
to  time  have  come  under  my  own  notice  I  will  endeavour 
to  explain. 

Caries  of  the  Teeth. 

Firstly. — Caries  of  the  fangs  of  the  molar  teeth  of  the 
horse  is  rare  and  generally  very  difficult  to  account  for.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  external  violence,  although  we  are  not  always 
able  to  trace  it  to  such  a  cause.  Inflammation  of  the  alveolo- 
dental  periosteum,  especially  where  it  surrounds  the  fang  or 
fangs  of  a  tooth,  would  tend  to  this  result. 

Other  causes  may  also  produce  the  same  effect;  indeed, 
whenever,  and  however  effected,  the  nutrition  of  any  part  of 
the  tooth  becomes  arrested,  decay  is  likely  to  follow.  The 
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symptoms^  as  might  be  expected^  in  the  early  stage  of  sueh 
lesions^  are  very  diffieult  to  interpret.  The  horse  doubtless 
suffers  mneh  pain^  but^  as  he  is  unable  to  indicate  its  seat 
or  amount  by  speech^  the  general  symptoms  of  its  presence 
are  not  likely  to  be  understood  by  his  ordinary  attendants. 

We  can  hardly  suppose  that  those  who  usually  have  the 
charge  of  horses,  or  even  that  the  owner  himself,  would  he 
struck  with  the  peculiar  symptoms  the  horse  manifests  under 
such  circumstances.  It  is  possible  that  either  master  or 
servant  may  notice  something  in  the  behaviour  of  the  horse 
which  may  excite  in  them  a  desire  to  investigate  the  cause 
of  the  peculiarities  more  carefully,  and  after  a  time  either  the 
one  or  the  other  may  fancy  that  the  horse  has  the  tooth¬ 
ache.  I  have  no  doubt  but  horses  occasionally  suffer  very 
much  from  pain  in  the  teeth.  How  can  it  be  otherwise 
when  they  are  decayed  ?  The  structure  of  the  horse^s  tooth 
is  the  same  as  that  of  man,  and  its  pulp  is  supplied  with  nerves 
of  sensation  in  the  same  manner,  and  as  such  the  same  causes 
will,  doubtless,  produce  pain  of  the  teeth. 

The  symptoms  in  the  horse  of  pain  of  the  teeth  are  usually 
as  follows  : — He  will  frequently  hold  his  head  on  one  side, 
resting  it  on  the  manger,  or  when  he  is  feeding  he  will  sud¬ 
denly  leave  off  eating,  and  perhaps  will  drop  the  food  from 
his  mouth.  After  a  short  time  he  will  commence  eating 
again,  as  though  the  pain  had  subsided. 

These  symptoms  may  increase  in  frequency  and  also  in  in¬ 
tensity.  In  extreme  cases  the  submaxillary  glands  will  like¬ 
wise  become  tumefied  and  tender,  the  horse  will  refuse  his 
food,  and  will  very  likely  lose  flesh. 

Those  who  have  suffered  from  the  toothache  can  easily 
interpret  the  above  symptoms  as  being  diagnostic  of  pain  in 
the  teeth,  and  would  infer  by  analogy  that  it  depended  upon 
caries. 

The  results  that  may  follow  disease  in  the  molar  teeth  of 
the  horse  will  vary  considerably ;  for  example,  in  one  instance 
the  point  of  the  fang  or  fangs  may  be  absorbed  without  any 
suppurative  action  taking  place,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
crown  will  sink  below  the  level  of  the  teeth  adjacent  to  it; 
while  in  another  the  inflammatory  condition  of  the  alveolo- 
dental  periosteum  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  an 
alveolar  abscess. 

When  the  disease  has  assumed  this  character  the  pain, 
instead  of  occurring  at  intervals  only,  will  most  likely  be 
continuous;  the  temporal  or  the  submaxillary  arteries,  or 
both  conjointly,  will  throb  violently;  there  will  be  loss  of 
appetite,  and  perhaps  swelling  of  the  jawbone  itself  in  the 
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region  of  tlie  diseased  tootli.  Should  the  acute  pain  pass 
oft^  a  dull  heavy  one  will  remain^  which  will  be  evinced  by  the 
horse  hanging  his  head^  frequently  resting  it  upon  the  manger^ 
and  refusing  to  eat  hard  food. 

Secondly. — Instead  of  either  of  the  above  results  taking 
place^  the  irritation  caused  by  the  disease  in  the  fangs  may 
give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  fibro-osseous  tumour^  which 
may  either  project  into  the  antrum_,  and  partially  or  wholly 
fill  that  cavity ;  or  into  the  mouth_,  interfering  thereby  with 
mastication.  On  the  other  hand_,  the  tumour  may  project 
from  the  inferior  border  of  the  lower  jaw  or  the  outer 
surface  of  the  upper  one. 

There  seems  to  be  no  defined  limit  to  the  growth  of  these 
tumours,  and  they  often  assume  a  malignant  character. 

Thirdly. — In  some  instances  the  pus  arising  from  an  alveolar 
abscess  will  ulcerate  its  way  through  some  part  of  the 
osseous  wall  of  the  alveolus,  and  will  discharge  itself  either 
externally  upon  the  skin  or  internally  within  the  mouth, 
producing  an  unhealthy  sinus.  These  are  by  no  means  un¬ 
common  occurrences. 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  I  have  witnessed  from  disease 
of  the  fangs  of  the  molar  teeth  of  the  horse,  each  of  which, 
however,  I  shall  refer  to  again  when  describing  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  cases. 

Caries  in  the  Cervix  of  the  Tooth. 

Decay  in  this  part  of  the  tooth  of  the  horse  is  much  more 
common  than  it  is  in  the  fang,  and  will  generally  arise  from 
different  causes,  some  of  which  are  obvious,  while  others 
are  not  positively  demonstrable.  The  teeth  may  appear  to 
be  all  well  developed  and  regularly  placed  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  jawbones,  yet,  from  some  cause  or  other^  not  at  once 
apparent,  one  or  more  of  them  will  become  decayed  on  a  level 
with  the  gum. 

This  disease  of  the  teeth,  although,  as  above  stated,  it 
may  be  more  frequent  in  the  neck  than  in  the  fang,  never¬ 
theless  will  not  oecur,  perhaps,  in  more  than  one  horse  in 
five  hundred,  all  of  them  being  exposed  to  the  same  external 
infiuences.  The  question  will  naturally  be  asked.  To  what 
does  this  tendency  to  decay  belong  ?  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  are  we  not  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must 
depend  either  upon  a  defective  structure  of  the  tooth ;  or  that 
the  enamel,  the  dentine,  and  the  crusta  petrosa  are  relatively 
not  developed  as  they  should  be ;  or>  otherwise,  that  one  of 
them  in  particular  is  defective  in  some  of  its  parts  ? 
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In  a  well-formed  tooth  the  enamel,  which  forms  a  cap  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  tooth-substance,  not  only  covers  the 
crown,  hut  extends  also  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  even  below 
the  level  of  the  gums.  This  structure  (the  enamel)  is  capable 
of  resisting,  to  a  great  extent,  the  effects  of  the  products  of 
any  chemical  action  that  may  arise  from  the  decomposition 
of  impacted  food  by  the  side  of^  or  between,  the  teeth,  or  from 
other  causes.  But  we  have  yet  to  look  for  the  causes 
which  determine  the  decaying  process. 

In  the  first  place,  does  caries  commence  from  within  or 
without?  According  to  my  observation,  and  judging  from 
analogy,  it  begins  sometimes  in  the  one  place  and  sometimes 
in  the  other.  If  from  within,  it  will  be  due  to  arrestation  of 
nutrition,  arising  from  disease,  it  may  be,  of  only  a  part  of 
the  central  pulp  of  the  tooth;  if  from  without,  it  will  arise 
from  disease  of  the  periodontal  membrane  where  it  meets 
the  gum. 

Another  and  perhaps  the  most  frequent  predisposing  cause 
of  caries  of  the  necks  of  the  molar  teeth  of  the  horse  is  that 
of  these  teeth  being  placed  a  distance  from  each  other,  allow¬ 
ing  thereby  some  of  the  food  to  become  impacted  between 
them.  This  impacted  matter  after  a  time  decomposes,  giving 
rise,  as  before  stated,  to  products  which  act  chemically  upon 
the  material  of  which  the  tooth  is  composed.  It  may  also 
affect  the  alveolar  processes,  a  disease  I  shall  consider 
further  on. 


Caries  of  the  Crown  of  the  Tooth. 

Caries  of  the  crown  of  the  molar  tooth  of  the  horse, 
which  may  lead  to  results  quite  different  to  those  I  have  pre¬ 
viously  described,  is  occasionally  met  with.  This  affection, 
being  comparatively  rare,  suggests  the  idea  that  some  special 
causes  are  in  operation  to  produce  it. 

In  these  cases,  as  a  rule,  the  disease  is  found  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  infundibula,  which  in  some  instances  are  much 
deeper  than  in  others.  Here  also,  having  in  view  the  anatomy 
of  the  tooth,  I  can  conceive  that  caries  is  much  more  likely 
to  commence  from  within,  through  disease  of  the  central 
pulp,  than  it  is  from  without.  It  is  true  that  particles  of 
food  may  accumulate  and  be  retained  in  the  infundibula, 
and  may  in  consequence  decompose,  but,  as  before  stated,  the 
product  of  the  decomposition  would  have  but  very  little  effect 
upon  the  enamel. 

It  may  be  asked.  How  is  it  likely  that  the  tooth-pulp  can 
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be  injured  at  this  particular  part  so  as  to  affect  the  nutrition 
of  the  tooth  ?  This  question  is  difficult  to  answer  positively, 
hut  I  know  of  nothing  more  likely  to  produce  such  a  lesion 
than  the  horse,  during  mastication,  biting  upon  a  small  stone 
or  piece  of  metal  that  may  have  become  lodged  in  an  infun¬ 
dibulum.  Such  agents,  especially  the  former,  are  frequently 
met  with  in  badly  eleaned  samples  of  oats  or  other  grain. 

I  have  often,  when  watching  horses  feeding  from  the 
manger,  observed  them  suddenly  to  leave  off  eating,  drop 
the  food  out  of  their  mouth,  and  exhibit  symptoms  of  acute 
pain.  On  looking  into  the  manger  for  the  cause  of  this 
I  have  generally  found  either  a  piece  of  metal  or  a  stone, 
most  frequently  the  latter.  * 

I  do  not  deny  that  caries  may  commence  from  without 
and  extend  inwards,  and  that  it  is  produced  by  external 
causes,  such,  for  example,  as  those  I  have  already  alluded  to ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  former  the  most  probable  and 
the  most  frequent. 

The  thickness  of  the  tooth  between  the  upper  part  of  the 
pulp  eavity  and  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  infundibula  is 
not  very  great,  and  when  the  decaying  process  has  extended 
in  a  lateral  direction,  producing  thereby  a  large  hole,  the 
body  of  the  tooth  is  very  mueh  weakened.  If  now,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  horse  should  accidentally  bite  upon 
any  very  hard  substanee,  the  tooth  will  most  likely  fraeture 
in  a  longitudinal  direction. 

I  have  on  many  oceasions,  when  searehing  for  the  eause  of 
defective  mastication,  discovered  a  split  molar  tooth,  and  the 
space  between  its  fragments  filled  with  a  mass  of  decom¬ 
posing  matter,  giving  rise  to  much  foetor. 

It  is  easy  to  eoneeive  that  disease  of  the  alveolar  processes 
may  arise  from  causes  such  as  above  described. 

Disease  of  the  Alveolar  Processes. 

The  alveolar  processes  of  the  molar  teeth  are  sometimes 
extensively  diseased,  the  nature  of  the  affection  forbidding 
all  hope  of  a  radieal  eure. 

The  disease  eonsists  of  an  enlarged  or  swollen  state  of  the 
gums,  which,  when  pressed  upon  with  the  finger,  are  found 
to  be  soft  and  spongy,  and  are  easily  made  to  bleed.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  but  not  always,  some  of  the  teeth  will  be  decayed, 
and  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  they  are  generally 
loose  in  their  sockets. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  this  condition  of  the  maxillary 
bones  are  not  easy  to  define.  That  a  horse  so  affected  is 
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from  certain  peculiarities  predisposed  to  it^  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  For  example^  the  teeth  being  placed  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  allowing  thereby  the  food  to  accumulate  between 
them,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  predisposing  cause.  A 
strumous  diathesis,  which  I  believe  to  be  more  common  in 
horses  than  is  usually  supposed,  must  also,  when  it  exists,  be 
regarded  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  this  affeetion.  The 
particles  of  food  which  become  impaeted  in  these  unusually 
wide  interdental  spaees  after  a  time  decompose,  and,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  give  rise  to  foetid  compounds,  which  act 
prejudicially  upon  the  parts  they  are  in  contaet  with.  The 
membrane  which  covers  the  gums,  and  that  also  which  lines 
the  alveoli  and  is  reflected  on  to  the  fangs  of  the  teeth,  become 
inflamed.  This  inflammation  will  extend  to  the  bone,  the 
blood-vessels  of  which  will  become  enlarged,  as  will  also  the 
Haversian  canals  in  which  they  ramify.  The  osseous  laminae 
surrounding  these  canals  will  be  partially  absorbed,  and  to 
some  extent  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  enlarged 
spaces  thus  produced  will  be  filled  with  inflammatory  exu¬ 
dation.  Hence  the  soft  spongy  state  of  the  gums,  their 
tendency  to  bleed  from  slight  causes,  and,  as  the  periodontal 
membrane  is  separated  from  the  teeth,  hence  also  their  loose¬ 
ness  in  the  alveoli. 

Symptoms. — Even  in  the  early  stages  of  this  affection  im¬ 
perfect  mastication  of  food  is  almost  sure  to  take  place. 
This  leads — at  any  rate,  it  ought  to  lead — to  an  examination  of 
the  mouth,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  cause  of  the 
defect.  The  malposition  of  the  teeth  will  be  deteeted,  with 
impacted  matter  between  them,  which,  as  previously  described, 
from  long  retention,  may  have  become  foetid. 

I  have  yet  further  remarks  to  make  on  the  teeth  and 
alveolar  processes,  but  before  doing  so  I  will  retrace  my 
steps  and  offer  some  suggestions,  or  rather  explain  my  views 
of  the  treatment  proper  in  the  diseases  already  referred  to. 

Treatment  of  Decayed  Teeth. 

Veterinary  dental  surgery  can  only  be  practised  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  even  that  will  not  be  very  satisfactory 
except  in  some  few  instances.  Nevertheless,  it  behoves  the 
practitioner  to  be  prepared  to  encounter  such  cases  as  may 
come  under  his  notice,  and  to  possess  such  instruments  as 
he  may  require  to  use. 

I  consider  that  the  profession  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Gowing,  M.E.C.V.S.,  of  Camden  Town,  London,  for  his  in¬ 
ventions  of  veterinary  dental  instruments,  and  the  expense 
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and  trouble  he  has  been  at  in  bringing  them  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  he  has.  A  case,  beautifully  fitted  up,  can  at  any  time 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  10,  Red  Lion  Square,  presented  by  Mr.  Gowing. 
Mr.  Gowing  may  not  consider  them  complete  even  now,  but 
I  am  practically  certain  that  many  of  them  cannot  be  im¬ 
proved,  and  certainly  none  of  them  can  be  dispensed  with 
by  the  general  practitioner. 

The  treatment  of  the  foregoing  diseases  of  the  teeth  and 
alveolar  processes  can  only  be  palliative.  In  instances  parallel 
to  those  in  which  in  the  human  subject  it  would  be  proper 
to  extract  a  tooth,  and  which  can  be  easily  effected,  very 
likely  could  not  be  accomplished  at  all  in  the  horse,  for 
reasons  obvious  to  every  anatomist.  Neither  could  the 
decayed  place  in  a  tooth  be  cleaned  out  and  the  cavity 
stopped  with  any  advantage,  or  false  teeth  be  made  of  any 
avail,  even  if  the  original  ones  could  be  removed  and  the 
mouth  prepared  for  their  reception,  as  with  the  human 
subject.  Still,  I  believe  we  can  do  good  in  some  of  the  cases 
I  liave  referred  to. 

In  a  case  where  we  have  evidence  of  absorption  of  the 
fangs  of  a  molar  tooth  by  its  crown  having  sunk  below  the' 
level  of  those  adjacent  to  it,  and  there  being  no  indications 
of  an  alveolar  abscess,  I  certainly  should  not  think  of  re¬ 
moving  the  tooth,  even  if  I  thought  it  could  be  done  com¬ 
paratively  easy.  If  a  tooth  be  extracted  a  considerable 
space  is  left  in  which  the  food  will  accumulate  and  decom¬ 
pose,  and  from  which  harm  would  arise ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  teeth  be  allowed  to  remain,  although  it  might 
not  meet  the  opposing  tooth,  through  which  defective  masti¬ 
cation  will  accrue,  still  it  would  occupy  nearly  the  same 
space  it  originally  did,  and  would  thus  prevent  the  cavity 
being  filled  with  particles  of  food.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  if  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  an 
abscess  is  forming  at  the  bottom  of  the  alveolus,  which  would 
be  likely  to  produee  serious  results,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  remove  the  tooth,  if  possible,  at  once.  The  question 
now  will  arise  as  to  what  course  can  be  taken  to  give  exit  to 
the  pus,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  be  sure  to 
increase  in  quantity,  and  produce  further  ravages. 

The  pathological  anatomist  will  at  once  survey  the  parts  in 
theNicinity  of  the  diseased  action,  and  endeavour  to  determine 
in  his  mind  what  direction  the  matter  is  likely  to  take  and 
the  effects  it  may  produce.  He  will  glance  into  all  the 
cavities  of  the  head,  and  will  reflect  on  the  probable  course 
which  the  matter  is  likely  to  take,  in  order  to  discharge 
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pressure.  His  pathologieal  knowledge  also  will  enable  him  to 
comprehend  the  probable  extent  and  nature  of  the  ravages 
the  disease  is  likely  to  produce  if  not  arrested.  Yet,  with  all 
this  knowledge  and  foresight,  he  often  finds  himself  unable 
to  do  more  than  palliate  ;  a  radical  cure  of  the  disease  he  can 
hardly  hope  to  effect. 

If  the  practitioner  be  satisfied  that  the  swelling  of  the  jaw¬ 
bone,  and  the  consequent  defective  mastication,  is  due  to  an 
abscess,  and  he  finds  he  cannot  remove  the  tooth,  he  will  not 
hesitate  to  give  exit  to  the  imprisoned  pus  by  opening  the 
alveolus  with  a  trephine — that  is,  if  the  position  of  the 
abscess  allows  of  such  operation  being  performed. 

If  an  abscess  forms  in  either  of  the  three  posterior  alveoli 
of  the  upper  or  lower  jawbone,  the  difiiculty  in  forming  a 
diagnosis,  or,  if  formed  correctly,  in  operating  with  advan¬ 
tage,  is  increased  by  obstacles  which  anatomy  explains. 

In  such  situations  as  these  the  disease  may  extend,  if 
in  the  upper  jaw,  into  the  orbit,  or,  if  in  front  of  that 
cavity,  into  the  antrum.  If  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  matter 
may  find  its  way  into  the  diploe  of  the  bone,  separating 
thereby  the  outer  and  inner  tables  from  each  other.  I 
have  met  with  cases  in  which  the  two  tables  were  separated 
from  the  first  molar  tooth,  to  as  far  back  as  a  little  below 
the  condyle,  so  as  to  affect  all  the  alveoli  and  loosen  all 
the  teeth  in  the  jaw.  In  such  cases  as  this  it  would  be  folly 
to  attempt  to  cure  the  disease ;  indeed,  even  palliative 
measures  would  be  of  but  little  avail. 

Alveolar  abscesses,  if  in  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  which 
may  happen  to  discharge  themselves  into  the  antrum,  offer 
far  greater  prospects  of  relief  being  afforded.  Such  affec¬ 
tions,  however,  will  be  alluded  to  again  when  referring  to 
diseases  of  the  osseous  sinuses  of  the  head. 


Treatment  of  Sinuses  the  result  of  Alveolar  Abscesses. 

Sinuses  that  may  have  formed  by  the  matter  of  such 
abscesses  having  ulcerated  its  way  through  the  wall  of  the 
alveolus,  and  which  may  open  either  upon  some  part  of  the 
face  or  within  the  mouth,  are  seldom  treated  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  one  could  desire.  This  not  unfrequently  arises  from 
their  being  generally  of  a  chronic  nature  at  the  time  the 
veterinary  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  attend  them.  In  such 
cases  the  most  radical  mode  of  procedure  would  be  to 
remove  the  tooth  from  the  socket  to  which  the  sinus 
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leads ;  but_,  as  I  have  before  stated^  this  is  not  easily  accom- 

• 

^^e  injected  these  sinuses  with  a  solution  of  the  sulphate 
of  zinc  of  various  strengths,  and  at  the  same  time  applied  a 
blister  around  the  opening,  with,  I  have  thought,  some 
benefit,  but  I  have  been  more  successful  by  injecting  them 
with  diluted  creosote.  I  have  also  used  a  strong  solution  of 
tannin  with  advantage,  as  an  injection ;  but  I  have  greater 
confidence  in  the  use  of  counter-irritants  to  the  skin  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  opening. 

Treatment  of  Caries  in  the  Neck  of  a  Molar  Tooth. 

As  I  am  not  cognisant  of  any  treatment  by  which  the 
decaying  process  can  be  arrested,  I  would,  as  an  experiment, 
in  such  cases  as  may  appear  suitable  and  in  which  the, dis¬ 
eased  part  can  be  conveniently  got  at,  plug  the  cavity,  after 
cleaning  it  out  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  with  gutta  percha. 
If  this  plug  be  retained  in  its  place,  I  can  understand  that 
some  benefit  may  be  derived  from  its  use.  Believing,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  decomposition  of  impacted  food  by  the  side 
of,  or  between,  the  molar  teeth  is  one  of  the  exciting  causes 
of  decay,  I  would  advise  that  means  be  taken  to  remove  it 
as  often  as  may  be  thought  necessary.  Such  a  course  of 
proced.ure,  if  properly  carried  out,  would  tend  to  prevent 
decay ;  and  in  those  instances  where  it  had  already  taken 
place  it  might,  to  some  extent,  arrest  the  process.  Indeed, 
I  think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  health  of  the 
horse  would  be  improved  in  many  instances  if  such  a  plan 
were  adopted. 

Treatment  of  Caries  of  the  Crown  of  a  Molar  Tooth. 

The  same  treatment  may  be  tried  as  that  recommended 
for  caries  in  the  neck  of  a  tooth,  but  it  is  less  likely  to  be  of 
even  a  slight  benefit,  inasmuch  as  the  plug  of  gutta  percha 
would  very  soon  be  removed  by  attrition ;  it  might,  however, 
be  tried,  as  it  could  do  no  harm. 

In  further  describing  the  treatment,  I  wish  now  particularly 
to  refer  to  a  result  which  very  frequently  arises  from  caries 
of  the  crown  of  the  tooth.  This  result  is  fracture,  which 
always  takes  place  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  The  frag¬ 
ments,  which  are  rarely  more  than  two  in  number,  are  loose 
in  their  sockets,  and,  as  a  rule,  much  blackened  from  the 
eflPects  of  the  decomposed  foetid  matter  which  had  become 
impacted  between  them. 


plished 
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In  such  cases  as  these  no  treatment  can  be  of  any  use^  save 
that  of  removing  the  fractured  toothy  which  in  most  of  these 
cases  can  be  accomplished  with  a  pair  of  strong  forceps. 

For  some  little  time  after  the  tooth  is  extracted  the  alveolns 
will  serve  as  a  receptacle  for  particles  of  food^  which^  for  the 
reason  before  mentioned^  should  be  removed  as  often  as  con¬ 
venient. 

As  soon  as  the  tooth  is  extracted,  and  on  each  occasion  for 
some  little  time  afterwards  when  the  accumulated  matter  is 
removed  from  the  cavity,  it  will  he  well  to  cleanse  it  with 
some  disinfecting  fluid.  A  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime 
answers  very  well.  After  a  time  the  cavity  will  be  nearly 
filled  again  by  the  membrane  closing  over  it  from  the  sides ; 
still,  there  will  be  a  space  between  the  teeth  in  which  particles 
of  food  will  accumulate,  and  to  some  extent  do  harm. 

Treatment  of  Disease  of  the  Gums  and  Osseous  Boundaries 
of  the  Alveoli  of  the  Molar  Teeth. 

The  diseased  condition  of  the  osseous  boundaries  of  the 
alveoli,  previously  described,  which  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  teeth  standing  some  little  distance  apart  from  each 
other,  thereby  allowing  the  food  to  accumulate  between 
them,  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  admit  of  a  cure.  And,  as 
also  before  stated,  if  there  be  a  strumous  tendency  in  the 
horse  the  chances  of  success  are  further  lessened.  It  may 
be  advisable,  nevertheless,  to  adopt  some  treatment,  even 
if  only  of  a  palliative  nature,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  render  the 
horse  serviceable.  Some  cases,  however,  may  be  of  that 
nature  which  may  induce  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  advise 
the  owner  to  have  the  horse  destroyed  rather  than  risk  any 
expense  in  treating  him. 

In  the  management  of  these  cases  I  should  recommend 
that  a  systematic  mode  of  removing  the  impacted  matter 
from  between  the  teeth,  and  also  from  the  cavities  into 
which  it  has  found  its  way,  should  be  adopted.  I  would 
further  suggest  that  these  parts  be  well  cleansed  with  water 
and  a  brush  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  afterwards 
washed  out  with  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  as  a  dis¬ 
infectant. 

I  am  also  of  opinion  that  benefit  would  be  derived  from 
applying  to  the  parts  immediately  afterwards  a  solution  of 
tannin. 

A  horse  labouring  under  such  diseases  should  be  fed  with 
food  that  does  not  require  to  be  ground  to  pieces  with  the 
teeth,  but  it  should  at  the  same  time  be  as  nutritious  as 
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possible.  Some  years  ago  one  case  in  particular  of  tliis 
description  came  under  my  notice.  The  horse  was  a  great 
favorite,  and  was  very  old.  He  had  been  losing  flesh  for 
some  time,  and  his  owner  wished  something  done  to  benefit 
him,  if  possible. 

I  told  the  owner  that  treatment  would  be  of  no  avail.  The 
teeth  were  all  quite  loose  in  their  sockets,  which  could  even 
be  detected  by  their  rattling  against  each  other  when  the 
horse  moved  his  jaws.  I  was  requested,  however,  to  extract 
some  of  them,  and  could  easily  have  removed  the  whole,  but 
if  I  had  done  so  no  benefit  would  have  been  derived,  and 
therefore  I  advised  that  the  horse  should  be  destroyed. 

As  I  have  alluded  to  extraction  of  the  molar  teeth,  I  may 
as  well  now  make  a  few  special  remarks  on  this  subject,  as 
it  may  be  inferred  that  I  am  unaware  of  the  difficulty  that 
attends  such  an  operation  except  under  some  circumstances. 

The  molar  teeth  of  the  horse  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  ex¬ 
tracted  with  that  facility  which  many  who  talk  and  write 
about  disease  of  these  organs  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 

The  anatomist  and  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  the  teeth  hold  in  the  maxillary  bones  understand  the 
difficulties  which  are  met  with  in  their  extraction.  From 
the  period  when  these  teeth  cease  to  grow,  up  to  about  fifteen 
years  of  the  horse^s  age,  their  length,  and  the  depth  of  the 
alveoli  in  which  they  are  placed,  is  as  much  as  from  two  to 
two  inches  and  a  half.  These  circumstances  prevent  their 
extraction  being  accomplished.  In  detail,  the  reasons  are 
these : — 1st.  If  the  tooth  be  firmlv  fixed  in  the  socket,  the 
surface  of  attachment  to  the  periodontal  membrane  is  so 
extensive  that,  if  very  great  force  were  to  be  used  the  jaw¬ 
bone  would  be,  I  think,  more  likely  to  yield  than  the  tooth 
to  leave  its  attachment.  2nd.  Even  if  the  tooth  could  be 
raised  in  its  socket,  the  mouth  could  not  be  opened  wide 
enough  except  for  the  extraction  of  the  two  anterior  teeth. 
If  an  attempt  to  turn  it  to  the  side  be  made,  there  would  be 
danger  of  the  inner  and  outer  boundaries  of  the  alveolus 
breaking  away. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  horse^s  life,  when  the  alveoli 
become  shallower  and  the  teeth  much  shorter  from  being 
worn,  the  difficulty  of  extracting  the  teeth,  should  it  be 
necessary,  will  not  be  by  any  means  so  great  ;  indeed,  the 
obstacle  to  their  being  taken  out  gradually  decreases  from 
year  to  year. 

There  are  circumstances  at  all  periods  of  the  horse’s  life 
in  which  it  is  possible,  with  proper  instruments  and  good 
tact,  to  remove  a  tooth — for  example,  when  it  is  much 
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shortened  from  the  fangs  being  absorbed  through  disease, 
and  when  it  has  become  from  the  same  cause  somewhat 
loose  in  its  socket. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  molar 
teeth  of  the  horse  cannot  be  extracted  with  that  facility,  if 
at  all,  that  many  unacquainted  with  their  position  would 
expect. 

Secondary  Disease  of  either  the  Upper  or  Lower  Maxilla7'y 
Bone  from  an  Elongated  Tooth. 

Early  in  the  horse’s  life  one  of  the  permanent  molar  teeth 
may  become  decayed,  from  which  it  gradually  sinks  below 
the  level  of  the  others,  and  finally,  either  purposely  or 
through  disease,  it  is  altogether  removed.  The  opposing  tooth 
either  above  or  below  would  hence  become  elongated  in 
consequence  of  not  having  been  subjected  to  any  attrition. 
It  grows  to  its  full  length,  and  projects  into  the  cavity  pre¬ 
viously  occupied  by  the  one  which  had  been  removed  by 
disease  or  had  been  intentionally  taken  out.  As  age  advances 
all  the  teeth  will  be  worn  down  by  attrition  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  this  one,  which  eventually  will  become  so  long 
that  it  wears  its  way  into  the  membrane  which  had  closed 
over  the  socket  that  previously  contained  a  tooth,  and  finally 
into  the  jawbone  itself.  Such  instances  as  these  are  by  no 
means  uncommon. 

There  is  but  one  remedy  for  this  condition  of  the  tooth, 
and  that  is  to  cut  it  off  on  a  level  with  the  other  teeth, 
which,  in  all  the  molar  teeth,  with  the  exception  of  the  last, 
can  be  done  with  Mr.  Gowing’s  sliding  chisel.  This  opera¬ 
tion  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  again  in  connection  with  other 
diseases  arising  from  other  causes. 

Diseases  of  the  Maxilla  arising  from  Malposition  of  the 

Teeth. 

Disease  of  the  maxillary  bones,  arising  from  an  unnatural 
position  of  the  molar  teeth,  which  interferes  with  mastica¬ 
tion,  is  very  often  met  with.  Let  me  name  some  of  these 
affections. 

First. — Disease  of  either  the  upper  or  lower  maxillary  bone 
often  occurs  when  the  posterior  molars  extend  further  back 
than  those  in  the  opposite  jaw.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  anterior  molar  teeth  will  occasionally  be  similarly  placed, 
and  lesions  akin  to  those  produced  by  the  posterior  molars 
be  produced. 
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IF  A  LIQUID, 


Completely  evaporate  a  few  drops  of  it  to  dryness  on  platinum  foil. 


Should  a  solid  residue  be  left  heat  it  to  redness,  and  see  if  it 


If  a  solid  residue 
is  not  left. 


^Entirely  vola¬ 
tilises  ivithout 
darkening. 

The  liquid  pro¬ 
bably  contains  a 
compound  of 
mercury,  arsenic, 
or  ammonium,  or 
else  oxalic  acid. 

See  Tables  III 
and  VII  for  the 
methods  of  test¬ 
ing  for  these 
substances ;  and 
for  the  modes  of 
detecting  the 
acid  radical  ( or 
acid)  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  the 
a  b  o  V  e-n  a  m  e  d 
metals,  consult 
Table  VIII  to 
Table  XIII. 


Suffers  little 
or  no  change  in 
bulk  or  colour  ; 
or  darkens,  re¬ 
mains  darkened, 
and  undergoes  no 
appreciable  di¬ 
minution  of  vo¬ 
lume,  even  after 
being  kept  at  a 
red  heat  for  seve¬ 
ral  minutes. 

The  liquid  con¬ 
tains  a  substance 
whi  ch  is  probably 
wholly  (i)  inor¬ 
ganic,  and  must 
be  analysed  by 
the  tables  com¬ 
mencing  at  Table 


Turns  black, 
and  after  pro¬ 
longed  heating 
leaves  a  residue 
which  is  not 
black. 


II. 


The  liquid  con¬ 
tains  an  organic 
substance  and  an 
inorganic  body. 
Test  the  liquid 
for  metals,  acid 
radicals,  organic 
acids,  and  alka¬ 
loids,  successive¬ 
ly  by  the  Tables 
commencing  on 
next  page. 

a.  If  a  metal 
is  found,  proceed 
to  test  for  or¬ 
ganic  acids.  See 
Table  XIII. 

b.  If  a  metal 
is  not  found  look 
for  fixed  mine¬ 
ral  acids.  See 
Table  VIII. 

c.  If  neither  a 
metal  nor  an  in¬ 
organic  acid,  but 
a  fixed  inorganic 
acid  is  discover 
ed,  test  for  al¬ 
kaloids. 


Turns  black, 
and  ultimately 
burns  entirely 
away. 

The  liquid  con¬ 
tains  a  substance 
which  is  wholly 
organic,  or  an  or¬ 
ganic  substance 
in  combination 
with  a  volatile 
metal  or  volatile 
mineral  acid. 

a.  Test  for 
mercury,  arsenic, 
and  ammonium. 


b.  If  a  metal 
was  discovered, 
test  for  organic 
acids. 

c.  If  a  metal 
was  not  detected, 
test  for  the  vola¬ 
tile  acids,  both 
inorganic  and 
organic. 


d.  If  neither  a 
metalnor  a  mine¬ 
ral  acid  was  dis¬ 
covered,  test  for 
alkaloids  and  or¬ 
ganic  acids. 


The  liquid  does 
not  contain  s 
salt,  but  is  possi 
bly  water,  a  so¬ 
lution  of  ammo¬ 
nia,  or  a  free 
volatile  acid. 

WATER 

may  be  recog¬ 
nised  by  its  neu¬ 
trality,  its  taste, 
&c.  j 

I 

AMMONIA  (ii) 
by  its  odour,  and 

FREE  VOLA¬ 
TILE  ACIDS 

by  the  methods 
given  in  Tables 
VIII  to  XIII. 


IF  A  SOLID, 


Heat  a  few  grains  of  it  to  redness  on  platinum  foil,  make  the  same  observations,  and  from  them  draw  the  same  conclusions  as  those  referred  to  in  the  directions  for  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  residue  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  a  liquid. 

(See  preceding  columns  on  this  page.) 

Having  noted  the  effects  of  heat  on  the  solid,  take  about  as  much  of  it,  in  fine  powder,  as  will  lie  on  a  sixpence,  and  prepare  it  for  analysis  by  one  of  the  following  processes  : — 


Into  a  test-tube  put  the  powder,  pour  on  to  it 
about  two  inches  of 
DISTILLED  WATER, 
and  boil  for  a  few  minutes. 


If  the  powder 
dissolves,  the  so¬ 
lution  formed  is 
to  be  analysed  by 
the  Tables  com 
mencing  on  next 
page.t 


B 


To  the  powder  insoluble  in  water,  or  to  a  fresh 
quantity  of  the  powdered  solid,  add  strong 
HYDROCHLORIC  ACID  (III), 
so  long  as  this  reagent  exerts  an  action  (if  any). 


If  the  powder  does  not  per¬ 
ceptibly  dissolve,  allow  the  inso¬ 
luble  part  to  subside,  filter  the 
supernatant  liquid,  and  evaporate 
a  few  drops  of  the  filtrate  to  dry¬ 
ness  on  a  watch-glass. 


If  a  decided 
residue  is  left, 
analyse  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the 
filtrate  by  the 
Tables  commen¬ 
cing  on  next 
page.t 


If  no  residue, 
or  a  minute  one 
is  left,  pass  on  to 
column  B. 


If  the  powder 
dissolves,  dilute 
the  solution  pro¬ 
duced  with  four 
or  five  volumes 
of  distilled  wa¬ 
ter  (iv),  and  com¬ 
mence  its  analy 
sis  by  Table  IV.f 


a  crystalline 
mass,  add  water 
and  boil  (if  neces¬ 
sary).  Commence 
the  analy  sis  of  the 
solution  formed 
at  Table  Ill.f 


IS 


If  the  powder 
acted  upon. 


IS 


If  the  powder 
neither  dis- 


hut  instead  of  solved,  even  by 
being  dissolved}loiling  hydro¬ 
us  converted  into  chloric  acid  nor 


converted  into  a 
crystalline  mass 
pass  on  to  column 

C. 


If  the  powder 
dissolves,  dilute 
the  solutionform. 
ed  with  three 
or  four  times  its 
bulk  of  water 
(iv),  and  com¬ 
mence  its  analy¬ 
sis  by  Table  Il.t 


To  a  fresh  portion  of  the  powder  add  strong 

NITRIC  ACID, 
and  boil. 


If  the  powder 
IS  acted  upon, 
but  not  dissolved, 
or  is  transform¬ 
ed  into  a  crys 
talline  mass,  al 
low  the  solid 
matter  to  sub¬ 
side,  decant  the 
fluid,  and  see 
whether  the  for 
mer  will  dissolve 
in  boiling  water. 


If  the  powder 
does  not  dissolve, 
and  is  not  visibly 
acted  upon  in 
any  other  way, 
pass  on  to  column 
D. 


If  the  solid  mat¬ 
ter  dissolves. 


Analyse  the 
solution  obtained 
by  the  Tables 
commencing  on 
next  page.t 


If  the  solid  matter  does  not 
dissolve. 


Collect  it  on  a  filter,  drv  it,  and 
fuse  it  with  cyanide  of  potassium 
in  a  porcelain  crucible.  Boil  the 
fused  mass,  when  cold,  with  water, 
remove  the  metallic  globules  that 
may  appear,  and  boil  them  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid. 


If  the  metal 
dissolves. 


Dilute  the 
solution  with 
water,  and  test 
it  for  tin.  See 
Table  III. 


Jjf  the  metal  does  not  dissolve. 


Boil  it  with  nitro-hydrochloric 
acid,  dilute  with  water,  dissolve 
the  precipitate  thus  formed  in 
hydrochloric  or  tartaric  acid,  and 
test  the  solution  for  antimony. 
See  Table  III. 


Cover  a  fresh  quantity  of  the 
powder  with  two  parts  of  con¬ 
centrated 

HYDROCHLORIC  ACID, 

and  one  part  of  strong 

NITRIC  ACID, 

and  boil  for  a  few  minutes. 


If  the  powder 
dissolves,  or  near¬ 
ly  so,  dilute  (iv) 
the  solution 
formed  with 
three  or  four  vo¬ 
lumes  of  water, 
filter,  and  com¬ 
mence  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  filtrate 
as  directed  in 
Table  Ill.t 


Jf  the  powder 
does  not  dissolve, 
pass  on  to  E. 


Thoroughly  fuse  a  few  grains  of  the  powder  with  three  or 
four  times  its  bulk  of  dry  carbonate  of  sodium  (v)  on  char¬ 
coal,  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  notice  metallic  globules 

appear. 

Mix  a  fresh  portion  of  the  powder  (or  that  insoluble  in 
acids  after  it  has  been  washed  and  dried)  with  dry  carbonate 
of  sodium  (v),  place  the  mixture  (if  metallic  globules  were 
obtained  by  the  above-named  process)  in  a  porcelain  crucible, 
or  (if  metallic  globules  were  not  seen)  in  a  cup  of  platinum 
foil,  fuse  the  mixture  by  the  blow-pipe,  prolong  the  heating 
for  five  or  ten  minutes  after  it  has  liquefied,  and  then  allow 
it  to  cool.  Finely  pulverise  the  cooled  mass,  boil  it  with 
water  as  long  as  this  fluid  exerts  any  solvent  action,  filter, 
and  examine 


The  Insoluble 
Matter. 


By  completely 
w  a  s  hi  n  g  (vi) 
it  with  distilled 
water,  dissolving 
it  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  testing 
the  solution  pro¬ 
duced  for  metals 
(except  potas¬ 
sium  and  sodi¬ 
um)  (vii),  as  the 
Tables  II  to  VI 
direct.f 


The  Filtrate. 

Divide  the  filtered  into  at  least  four  parts. 
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3rd  Tart. 


Acidify  with 
nitric  acid,  and 
add  nitrate  of 
silver.  If  no  pre¬ 
cipitate  forms, 
pass  to  4th  Part. 

If  a  precipi¬ 
tate  forms,  col¬ 
lect  it  on  a  filter, 
wash  it,  and  ex¬ 
amine  ■  it  by 
manganese  and 
sulphuric  acid 
See  Table  XII. 


Acidify  with 
hydrochloric 
acid,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the 
manner  indi¬ 
cated  at  a  and 
b.  Table  X. 


^th  Tart, 


I.  The  commonest  exceptions  are  the  oxalates  and  cyanides  of  non-volatile  metals.  These  salts  are  partly  organic  and  partly  inorganic ;  many  of  them  do  not  darken,  hut  leave  a  residuum  of  metal  or  metallic  oxide  when  strongly  heated.  Therefore,  if  a  metal  is  found  in  the  liquid,  but  no  inorganic  acid,  test  for  cyanogen  and  oxalic  acid 

II.  In  trying  to  detect  substances  by  their  odours,  always  approach  the  nose  to  the  vessel  containing  the  body  under  experiment  very  gradually,  for  some  volatile  substances  act  as  deadly  poisons  when  inhaled.  j  6  • 

III.  On  attempting  to  dissolve  a  solid  in  an  acid,  ascertain  whether  either  of  the  acids  in  Table  IX,  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  see  Table  XIII,  is  evolved.  IV.  If  dilution  causes  a  precipitate,  dissolve  it  ( the  precipitate)  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  test  the  solution  produced  for  bismuth  and  antimony  bv  Table  III 

y.  An  advantageous  substitute  for  dry  carbonate  of  sodium  is  the  same  quantity  of  a  mixture  consisting  of  three  parts  of  that  salt  with  four  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  potassium.  yi.  A  precipitate  is  completely  washed  when  a  few  drops  of  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  watch-glass  leave  no  solid  residue  ' 

VII.  For  the  mode  of  discovering  these  metals  in  substances  insoluble  iu  water  and  acids,  consult  any  of  the  larger  works  on  analytical  chemistry.  f  Unless  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  solid  by  heating  it  to  redness  indicate  otherwise  ° 
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It  is  seldom  that  the  malposition  extends  to  the  entire 
length  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth.  In  the  course  of  time  those 
portions  of  the  teeth  which  are  not  subject  to  attrition  gradu¬ 
ally  increase^  until  at  length  they  produce  disease  in  the 
membrane  of  the  mouth  with  which  they  come  in  contact, 
and  finally,  in  some  instances,  even  the  maxillary  hones  may 
be  injured,  even  to  a  very  great  extent. 

[To  be  continued 


RUDIMENTARY  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY.* 

[A  Series  of  Analytical  Tables  arranged  for  the  Use  of  Students 

of  Medicine.) 

By  Professor  Tuson,  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

Prefatory  Remarks. 

The  following  tables  comprise  directions  for  the  analysis 
of  those  mineral  substances  usually  met  with  in  medicine ; 
for  the  identification  and  discovery  of  poisons ;  for  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  urine,  urinary  calculi  and  deposits,  blood,  milk 
and  other  bodies  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  medical 
man.  They  have  been  used  for  several  years  both  by  my 
pupils  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital  and  by  those  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  wEo  have  attended  my  private  courses  of 
laboratory  instruction,  so  that  their  efficiency  has  been 
already  practically  tested.  Believing  that  these  tables,  from 
their  simplicity  and  conciseness,  possess  certain  advantages 
for  the  beginner  over  most  of  the  differently  arranged  and 
more  voluminous  works  on  the  same  subject,  I  am  induced  to 
publish  them  in  the  Veterinarian,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
prove  of  service  to  its  readers,  who,  by  carefully  following 
the  directions  contained  therein,  may  acquire  a  sound  though 
elementary  knowledge  of  a  most  important  branch  of  their 
professional  education. 

*  Sets  of  apparatus  arranged  by  the  author,  chemicals,  &c.,  required  for 
performing  the  experiments  described,  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Townson,  89,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London. , 
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ACTUAL  ANALYSIS. 


TESTING  FOR  METAL. 


TABLE  II.* 

To  a  portion  of  the  solution  of  the  substance  to  be  analysed  add  a  few  drops  of 
Dilute  Htdeoohloeic  Acid.  If  a  white  precipitate  is  not  produced,  pass 
on  to  next  Table.  If  a  white  precipitate  is  produced,  which  is  insolnble 
in  excess  of  the  acid,  i\\Q  presence  of  mercury  (mercurous-compound),  silver, 
or  lead'\  is  indicated.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  pour  off  the  super¬ 
natant  liquid,  and  to  the  precipitate  add  excess  of  Ammonia.  Notice 
whether  the 


Peeoipitate  tuens 
Black. 

Peecipitate  Dis¬ 
solves. 

Peecipitate  is  Un¬ 
altered. 

MERCURY. 

(As  Mercurous-Compound.) 

Confirm. 

Boil  a  portion  of  the 
original  {slightly  acid) 
solution,  and  drop  into 
it  a  strip  of  bright  cop¬ 
per.  When  the  copper 
has  acquired  a  grey  or 
white  metallic  coating, 
dry  it  between  blot¬ 
ting-paper,  and  heat 
it  in  a  dry  test-tube. 

A  grey  sublimate  deposits 
on  the  cool  part  of  the 
test-tube,  which,  when 
rubbed  with  a  glass 
rod,  collects  into  glo¬ 
bules  of  metallic  mer¬ 
cury. 

SILVER. 

Confirm. 

I.  Add  excess  of  nitric 
acid  to  the  solution  of 
the  white  precipitate 
in  ammonia.  —  The 
white  precipitate  is  re¬ 
formed. 

II.  Heat  a  portion  of 
the  white  precipitate, 
mixed  with  dry  carbo¬ 
nate  of  sodium  on 
charcoal  in  the  inner 
flame  of  the  blow-pipe. 
Beads  of  metallic  sil¬ 
ver  are  prodticed. 

LEAD. 

Confirm. 

I.  Add  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  to  a  portion  of 
the  original  solution. 
The  ivhite  precipitate 
is  thrown  down. 

II.  Heat  a  portion  of 
the  white  precipitate 
by  hydrochloric  acid, 
mixed  with  dry  car¬ 
bonate  of  sodium,  on 
charcoal,  in  the  inner 
flame  of  the  blow-pipe. 
Beads  of  metallic  lead 
appear. 

^  If  the  substance  under  examination  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid 
omit  this  table,  and  pass  on  to  Table  III. 

t  In  very  dilute  solutions  of  lead  hydrochloric  acid  produces  no  precipitatei 
This  metal  is  then  detected  by  Table  III. 
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TABLE  III. 


If  hydrochloric  acid  gave  no  precipitate,  saturate  the  same  solution*  with  HYDEOSUIPHTJRIC  ACID.  If  no  (or  a  white)  precipitate  is  pro<  luced  pass  on  to  Table  IV.  If  any  other  than 

a  white  precipitate  is  produced  observe  its  colour. 


BLACK  OE  BROWN 


TE 


,LOW 


ORANGE 


Indicates  the  presence  of  tin  (stannous-compound),  copper,  mercury  (mercuric-compound),  lead,  bismuth,  [gold,  or 
platinum].  Warm  a  portion  of  the  black  or  brown  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  sodium,  and  see 


IF  THE  PEECIPITATE 
DISSOLVES 


TIN 

(stannous-compound). 

Confirm. 

1.  Slowly  mix  a  portion  of 

the  original  solution 
with  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury. 

A  white  precipitate  is 
produced  which,  if  the  ori¬ 
ginal  solution  be  kept  in 
excess,  tu/rns  grey  on  stand¬ 
ing. 

2.  Place  part  of  the  pre¬ 

cipitate  by  hydro-sul¬ 
phuric  acid  on  char¬ 
coal,  add  to  it  some 
powdered  cyanide  of 
potassium,  and  heat 
the  mixture  in  the  in¬ 
ner  flame  of  the  blow¬ 
pipe. 

White  metallic  beads  or 
spangles  appear. 


Note. — If,  after  follow¬ 
ing  the  above  directions, 
metallic  beads  or  spangles 
are  not  seen,  place  the  fused 
mass  and  the  immediately 
surrounding  charcoal  into 
a  mortar,  and  finely  pow¬ 
der  them.  Pour  water  on 
the  powder,  stir  the  mix¬ 
ture,  and  pour  off  the  liquid 
and  light  particles.  The 
spangles  of  metal  remain 
behind,  and  may  then  be 
recognised. 


IF  THE  PEECIPITATE  DOES  NOT  DISSOLVE, 


Mix  a  portion  of  the  original  solution  with  excess  of  ammonia  and  notice  whether 

it  produces 


A  DEEP  BLUE 
SOLUTION. 


COPPER. 

Confirm. 

1.  Place  a  piece 

of  polished 
iron  (knife- 
blade)  into 
some  of  the 
original 
(slightlyacid) 
solution. 

The  iron  be¬ 
comes  coated  with 
a  red  deposit. 

2.  Make  a  bead  of 

borax,  moist¬ 
en  it  with 
the  original 
solution,  and 
then  heat  in 
the  outer 
flame  of  the 
blow-pipe. 

The  bead  ac¬ 
quires  a  blue  co¬ 
lour. 


NO  CHANGE,  OE  a  WHITE  PRECIPITATE. 


Slowly  add  potash  to  a  portion  of  the  original  solution,  and  observe 
the  colour  of  the  precipitatej  formed. 


YELLOW. 


MERCURY 

(mercuric-com¬ 

pound). 

Confi/rm. 

In  the  same 
way  as  Mercury 
(mercurous  -  com¬ 
pound).  See 
Table  I. 


Indicates  the  presence  oF  arsenic,  tin  [stannic-com¬ 
pound,  or  cadmium].  Shake  part  of  the  yellow 
precipitate  with  cole  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  notice  whether  the 


Indicates  the  presence 
of 


PEECIPITATE  DISSOLVES 


WHITE. 

Soluble  in  excess 
of  potash. 

Insoluble  in  excess  of 
potash. 

LEAD. 

Confirm. 

As  directed  in 
Table  I. 

BISMUTH. 

Confirm. 

1.  Evaporate  some  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  solution  almost  to 
dryness,  warm  the  residue 
with  a  few  drops  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  and  pour  it  in¬ 
to  a  test-tube  two  thirds 
full  of  water. 

A  white  precipitate  forms. 

2.  Put  part  of  the  precipitate 
by  potash  on  charcoal,  add 
to  it  some  powdered  cyanide 
of  potassium,  and  heat  the 
mixture  in  the  inner  flame 
of  the  blow-pipe. 

Brittle,  white,  metallic  beads, 
and  a  yellow  incrustation  ap¬ 
pear. 

ARow 

passes 


ARSENIC. 

Confirm. 

Put  a  few  fragments  ©f  pure 
zinc  into  a  test-tube, 
pour  on  to  the  zinc  a 
little  water,  and  then 
strong  hydrochloric 
acid.  Close  the  test- 
tube  with  a  cork 
through  which  passes 
a  glass  jet  about  two 
or  three  inches  long 
(see  figure  in  margin), 
the  hydrogen,  which 
out  of  the  jet,  to  be 
evolved  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
ignite  it,  and  then  depress  a 
cold  porcelain  crucible  lid  on 
the  flame.  No  stain  deposits 
on  the  porcelain. 

Add  a  few  drops  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  solution  to  above  mixture 
of  zinc  and  acid,  re-adjust  the 
jet,  after  a  minute  or  two  light 
the  gas,  and  depress  upon  the 
flame  cold  porcelain  as  before. 

A  black  or  dark  metallic- 
looking  stain  deposits  qn  the 
porcelain  which  dissolves  in  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 
(Marsh’s  test.) 


PEECIPITATE  DOES 
NOT  DISSOLVE 


TIN 

(as  stannic-com- 
pmmd). 

Confirm. 

1.  By  cyanide  of 

potassium, 
blow  -  pipe, 
&c.,  as  for 
stannous- 
compound  of 
tin.  See  first 
column  of  this 
Table. 

2.  Dissolve  the 

metallicbeads 
or  spangles 
in  boiling 
strong  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid, 
and  test  the 
solution 
formed  with 
bichloride  of 
mercury,  as 
directed  in 
the  first  co¬ 
lumn  of  this 
Table. 


ANTIMONY. 

Confirm 

By  Marsh’s  test. 
(See  Arsenic.) 

The  deposit  on  porce¬ 
lain  is  not  dissolved 
by  chloride  of  lime. 


*  If  this  solution  is  strongly  acid,  dilute  it  with  water,  or  expel  excess  of  acid  by  evaporation,  before  applying  the  hydrosulphuri©  acid  test.  Should  dilution  occasion  a  white 
precipitate,  the  presence  of  bismuth  or  antimony  is  indicated.  These  metals  should  then  be  specially  tested  for  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  above  Table, 
t  Those  substances  the  names  of  which  are  between  brackets  are  of  rare,  or  comparatively  rare,  occurrence.  To  detect  them,  consult  larger  works. 


J  If,  apparently,  no  precipitate  is  formed,  evaporate  some  of  the  original  solution  nearly  to  dryness  and  then  test  it  by  potash,  &c. 
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RUDIMENTARY  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 


TABLE  V. 

If  neither  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  nor  chloride  of  ammonium 
and  ammonia  gave  a  precipitate,  add  to  the  same  solution  excess  of  Sul¬ 
phide  OP  Ammonium.  If  a  precipitate  is  7iot  formed,  pass  on  to  Table  VI. 
If  a  precipitate  is  formed,  indicating  the  presence  of  zinc,  manganese 
[nickel  or  cobalt],  observe  its  colour. 


White. 

Bupp. 

ZINC. 

Confirm. 

Heat  some  of  the  white  precipitate  on 
charcoal  in  the  blowpipe  flame, 
moisten  it  with  nitrate  of  cobalt, 
and  heat  again. 

A  green  mass  is  produced. 

MANGANESE. 

Confirm. 

Fuse  some  of  the  buff  precipitate  with 
borax. 

The  bead  produced  acquires  a  violet  red 
colour  in  the  outer  fiame,  and  be¬ 
comes  colourless  by  prolonged  heat¬ 
ing  in  the  inner  fiame. 

TABLE  YI. 

If  neither  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  ammonium  and 
ammonia,  nor  sulphide  of  ammonium  caused  a  precipitate,  add  to  the 
same  solution  Phosphate  op  Sodium.  If  no  precipitate  forms,  even  after 
stirring,  and  standing  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  pass  on  to  Table  VJI.  If  a 
white  precipitate  is  formed  indicating  the  presence  of  barium  [strontium], 
calcium,  or  magnesium,  to  a  portion  of  the  original  solution  add  Sulphate 
op  Calcium.  If  this  reagent  produces 

1  I  i 

I 

A  White  Peecipitate,  No  Peecipitate,  i 


\ 

To  a  fresh  portion  of  the  original  solution  add 
chloride  of  ammonium,  excess  of  ammonia,  and 
OXALATE  of  AMMONIUM.  If  this  re¬ 
agent  occasions 

A  White  Peecipitate, 

No  Peecipitate, 

BAEIUM. 

CALCIUM. 

MAGNESIUM. 

Confirm. 

Moisten  a  loop  of  plati¬ 
num  wire  with  the 
original  solution,  and 
heat  it  in  the  inner 
flame  of  the  blowpipe. 

A  green  colour  is  im¬ 
parted  to  the  fiame. 

Confirm. 

Moisten  a  loop  of  plati¬ 
num  wire  with  the 
original  solution,  and 
heat  it  in  the  inner 
flame  of  the  blowpipe. 

An  orange-red  colour  is 
communicated  to  the 
fiame. 

Confirm. 

Heat  some  of  the  above 
white  precipitate  by 
phosphate  of  sodium 
on  charcoal  in  the 
blowpipe  flame,  mois¬ 
ten  it  with  nitrate  ofj 
cobalt,  and  heat  again. 

A  pink  mass  is  produced\ 
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TABLE  VII. 

If  neither  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  ammonium  and 
ammonia,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  nor  phosphate  of  sodium  caused  a  pre¬ 
cipitate,  warm  a  portion  of  the  original  solution  and  add  to  it  Potash. 
Moisten  a  glass  rod  with  hydrochloric  acid,  hold  it  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
test-tube  containing  the  original  solution  mixed  with  potash,  and  notice 
whether 


White  Fumes  Appear. 

No  White  Fumes  Appear. 

To  a  portion  of  the  original  solution  add  BITAR¬ 
TRATE  of  SODIUM,  stir  the  mixture  well, 
allow  it  to  stand,  and  see  if 

A  White  Precipitate 
Forms. 

No  White  Precipi¬ 
tate  Forms. 

AMMONIUM. 

POTASSIUM. 

SODIUM. 

Confirm. 

Observe  the  peculiar 
odour  of  the  ammo- 
niacal  gas  evolved  on 
adding  potash  to  the 
original  solution. 

Confirm. 

Moisten  a  loop  of  plati¬ 
num  wire  with  the 
original  solution,  and 
heat  it  in  the  inner 
flame  of  the  blowpipe. 

A  violet  colour  is  im¬ 
parted  to  the  fiame. 

Confirm. 

Moisten  a  loop  of  plati¬ 
num  wire  with  the 
original  solution,  and 
heat  it  in  the  inner 
flame  of  the  blowpipe. 

A  yellow  colour  is  im¬ 
parted  to  the  fiame. 

{To  he  continued^ 


ON  LOCAL  ANESTHESIA  APPLIED  TO  VETE- 

BINARY  SURGERY. 

By  Professor  Tuson,  Royal  Veterinary  College. 
{Continued  from  p.  14.) 

3.  The  Physical  and  Chemical  Properties  of  the  Materials 

employed. 

When  describing  ^^tbe  principles  upon  wliicli  the  process 
is  based/^  it  was  stated  that  Dr.  Richardson’s  mode  of  pro¬ 
ducing  local  anaesthesia  depended  upon  the  impact  of  finely 
divided  particles  of  a  highly  volatile  liquid  upon  any  parti¬ 
cular  part  of  an  animal^  and  the  production  of  intense  cold 
consequent  upon  the  rapid  evaporation  of  such  liquid. 
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Numerous  fluids  readily  occur  to  the  mind  as  being  probably 
suited  to  tins  purpose.  Dr.  Ricbardson  informs  us*  that 

metbylic  etber^f  amyline^  monocbloretted  chloride  of  ethyl, 
pure  chloric  ether,  nitrate  of  ethyl,  a  volatile  hydro-carbon 
derived  from  the  manufacture  of  portable  gas,  chloroform, 
rectified  turpentine,  and  numerous  compounds  and  mixtures 
have  been  under  his  careful  consideration,  hut  that  as  yet 
none  of  them,  taking  their  qualities  all  in  all,  are  equal  to 
absolute  ether.  Some  are  open  to  rejection  at  once  from 
their  boiling-points  being  too  high ;  others  are  unpleasant, 
and  would  not  admit  of  being  used  in  operations  on  the 
mouth  or  teeth;  others  cause  irritation  of  skin;  others  in 
their  pure  state  are  so  extremely  volatile  that  they  could  not 
be  kept  in  the  surgery  for  any  length  of  time  (this  is  specially 
the  case  with  methylic  ether  and  nitrate  of  ethyl,  both  pro¬ 
mising  substitutes  for  ether) ;  lastly,  a  body  too  volatile  would 
somewhat  afiPect  the  operator  during  the  operation  if  it  were 
diffused  in  a  pure  state.^^ 

Absolute — i.  e.  perfectly  pure — sulphuric  ether  being  the 
liquid  at  present  employed  in  preference  to  others,  an  account 
of  its  preparation  and  of  those  characters  by  which  its  purity 
and  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  local  anaesthesia  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  will  now  be  proceeded  with.  Sulphuric  ether,  or,  as 
it  is  simply  and  more  commonly  called,  ether,  is  usually 
procured  by  distilling  together  a  mixture  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  and  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  or  else  by  causing  a  slow 
and  continuous  stream  of  the  spirit  to  flow  into  oil  of  vitriol 
kept  in  a  retort  connected  with  a  receiver  at  a  temperature 
of  140°  C.  By  both  methods  ether  is  produced  and  distils 
over  into  the  receiver  contaminated  by  admixture  with  water, 
alcohol,  sulphurous  acid,  possibly  sulphuric  acid,  and  certain 
other  substances  of  minor  importance.  Were  such  impurities 
permitted  to  exist  in  what  may  be  termed  local  ansesthetic 
ether,  it  would  be  unfit  for  use.  The  acids  and  alcohol  cause 
irritation  to  the  parts  on  which  they  fall,  and  these  bodies  as 
well  as  water  would  diminish  the  boiling-point  of  the  liquid 
so  that  the  degree  of  cold  required  to  produce  the  most  per¬ 
fect  ansesthetic  effects  would  not  be  obtained.  The  presence 
of  water  is  also  open  to  another  and  a  very  curious  objection, 
namely,  that  when  ether  containing  it  is  converted  into 
spray,  the  nozzle  of  the  apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose 

*  ‘Medical  Times  and  Gazette,’  vol.  i,  1866,  p.  250. 

f  We  presume  Dr.  Bichardson  refers  to  sulphuric  ether,  made  from  methy¬ 
lated  spirit,  for  methylic  ether,  properly  so  called,  is  only  liquid  when 
cooled  to  —  36®  C. 
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becomes  plugged  up  and  is  rendered  temporarily  useless  by 
the  conversion  of  the  water  into  ice. 

Acid  impurities  are  removed  by  agitating  the  ether  with 
milk  of  lime  and  subsequently  distilling  it.  To  remove  alco¬ 
hol  and  water^  ether  containing  these  substances  is  caused  to 
remain  in  contact  with  fragments  of  chloride  of  calcium  for 
from  four-and-twenty  to  six-and-thirty  hours ;  the  chloride 
of  calcium  unites  with  the  alcohol  and  water^  and  forms  a 
heavy  oily  liquid  which  subsides^  while  the  ether  separates 
and  floats  on  the  surface.  The  ether  may  then  be  either 
decanted  or  distilled  off  from  the  heavy  and  lower  liquid. 
Another  method  for  effecting  the  same  object  consists  in  re¬ 
peatedly  agitating  the  ether  with  two  parts  of  water^  separat¬ 
ing  the  upper  etherial  layer  of  fluid  by  a  pipette  or  some 
other  suitable  contrivance^  leaving  it  in  contact  with  fused 
chloride  of  calcium  or  quicklime,  and  distilling. 

The  prodnct  thus  obtained  is  absolute  ether,  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  a  definite  chemical  compound  having  the  formula 


C  H  ~1 

c!h!  r  O  (old  notation,  C4H5O),  and  is  absolutely  free  from  all 

2  5  — ' 

sophistication.  None  but  absolute  ether  should  be  employed 
in  the  spray-producing  apparatus  yet  to  be  described.^  As 
absolute  ether  is  excessively  volatile,  I  would  advise  that  it 
be  purchased  and  preserved  in  six-ounce  bottles,  and  that 
the  stoppers,  which  should  fit  accurately,  be  securely  tied 
down.  By  adopting  this  precaution,  the  absorption  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  moisture  and  loss  by  evaporation  will  be  found  to  be 
much  less  than  when  ether  is  kept  in  larger  bottles. 

Vapour  of  ether  readily  mixes  with  air,  and,  when  certain 
proportions  are  arrived  at,  a  combination  results  which 
gives  rise  to  violent  and  dangerous  explosions  on  meeting 
with  flame ;  so  that  when  considerable  bulks  of  ether  are  to 
be  transferred  from  one  receptacle  to  another,  daytime  should 
be  selected ;  and  even  when  manipulating  with  small  quan¬ 
tities,  proximity  to  a  candle,  gas,  or  other  flame,  should  be 
most  carefully  avoided. 

It  being  highly  essential,  as  already  stated,  that  none  but 
absolutely  pure  ether  should  be  used  in  the  apparatus  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  production  of  local  anaesthesia,  those  who 
purpose  introducing  this  mode  of  causing  insensibility  to 
pain  into  their  practice  should  make  themselves  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  absolute  ether ;  also 
with  the  means  of  detecting  the  objectionable  substances  by 


*  Messrs.  Burgess,  Willows,  and  Willows,  101,  High  Holborn,  supply 
ether  of  the  required  strength  and  purity. 
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which,  it  is  liable  to  be  contaminated^  and  which_,  it  may  be 
said,  invariably  exist  in  the  ordinary  commercial  article. 

The  following  tests*  should  be  applied  to  ether  intended 
to  be  used  as  a  local  ansesthetic  : — 

1.  Take  the  specific  gravity  at  a  temperature  of  15°  Centi¬ 
grade,  or  60°  Fahrenheit ;  it  should  not  exceed  723,  the  specific 
gravity  of  water  being  1000.  This  character  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  carefully  graduated  hydrometer,  or  by  a  specific 
gravity  bead.  Messrs.  Krohne  and  Sesemann,  101,  White¬ 
chapel  Road,  London,  the  original  manufacturers  of  Dr. 
Richardson^ s  spray-producing  apparatus,  have  undertaken,  at 
my  suggestion,  to  supply  a  specific  gravity  bead,  if  required, 
with  each  apparatus.  To  use  the  bead,  it  should  be  carefully 
wiped  with  a  thoroughly  clean  soft  cloth  or  silk  handkerchief, 
and  then  dropped  into  the  ether  to  be  tested.  If  the  ether 
is  of  the  right  specific  gravity,  viz.  723,  the  bead  will  float 
midway  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  liquid ;  but  if  it 
contain  alcohol,  the  chief  impurity  which  raises  its  density, 
the  bead  will  occupy  a  position  nearer  to,  or  almost  upon, 
the  surface  of  the  ether. 

{To  be  continued^ 
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By  R.  H.  Dyer,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Torquay. 

{Continued from  p.  18.) 

Diseases  of  the  Shin  andj  Subjacent  Tissues. 

The  common  integument,  and  the  cellular  tissue  situated 
beneath  it,  demand  a  little  of  our  attention. 

Warty  excrescences  are  frequently  met  with  upon  various 
parts  of  the  skin,  which  sometimes  cause  much  annoyance 
to  both  the  animal  and  its  owner. 

There  are  certain  diseases  to  which  the  cellular  tissue  lays 
claim,  and  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  heels  are  sometimes 
suffering  slightly  from  disease  at  the  time  our  attention  is 
called  to  examinations  as  to  soundness. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  do  more  than  direct  attention  to 
these  affections,  which  may  be  called  cutaneous  perhaps,  as 
those  diseases  to  which  the  horse  is  liable  are  not  likely  to 
be  present  at  the  time  a  purchaser  makes  an  offer. 

*  Transcribed  in  part  from  an  article  by  Dr.  Richardson,  ‘Medical  Times 
and  Gazette/  vol.  i,  1866,  p.  169. 
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Warts  are  met  with  on  different  parts  of  the  skin  of  the 
horse^  as  has  been  observed  before^  and  in  some  instances 
they  do  not  appear  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  animal^  nor  do  they  impede  the  action  of  the 
horsekeeper^s  brush;  so  that,  in  such  as  these,  it  would 
appear  they  are  scarcely  worth  mentioning :  still,  it  is  a  dis¬ 
ease,  and  amounts  to  unsoundness  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it 
would  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred  be  passed 
over.  If,  how^ever,  a  wart  interferes  with  the  putting  on  of 
the  bridle  or  saddle — as  one  of  our  Judges  remarked,  when 
speaking  of  what  soundness  was — it  amounts  to  an  unsound¬ 
ness.  There  are  cases  when  the  fixing  on  a  girth  is  attended 
with  pain  and  inconvenience  :  are  w^e  to  reject  an  animal  on 
this  account?  The  law^yer  w^ould  answer  affirmatively. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  reco7nmend  the  excision  of  such  a 
small  evil,  and  charge  the  same  to  the  seller  ?  I  think  so. 

Occasionally  w^arts  of  prodigious  size  are  found  upon  the 
scrotum.  What  shall  we  say  about  them,  especially  when 
they  become  not  only  painful,  but  offensive  to  the  nasal 
organs?  I  think  they  should  be  considered  an  unsound¬ 
ness.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  treat  many  of  these  disgust¬ 
ing  cases,  and  it  has  had  the  effect  of  producing  strong  pre¬ 
judices  against  them.  When  such  are  met  with,  I  should 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  speak  strongly  in  condemnation  ; 
still,  as  I  have  often  remarked,  if  the  usefulness  of  the  animal 
is  not  interfered  with,  a  certificate  to  that  effect  may  be 
given. 

Pimples  upon  the  skin — surfeit,  as  it  is  generally  termed — 
is  another  affection  often  met  with  upon  examination,  and  is 
characterised  as  being  troublesome  to  deal  with ;  but  if  we 
w'ere  to  pronounce  such  animals  unsound,  we  should  soon 
become  unpopular  and  avoided.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  such  animals  are  unsound  ones. 

Swelled  legs  are  now'  and  then  seen  in  young  horses,  and 
in  some  old  ones.  What  are  we  to  say  to  the  following 
question  ?  Suppose  the  legs  of  a  horse  are  swmllen  before 
he  is  taken  out  of  the  stable,  and  during  exercise  become 
natural  in  size,  but,  on  standing  again  in  the  stable,  they 
resume  their  rotundity.  I  ask,  what  reply  to  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  made? — sound  or  unsound? 

Grease  is  another  disease  met  w  ith  occasionally  in  its  early 
stage  or  form  (I  donT  like  the  term  grease ;  it  has  a  grating 
sound  upon  the  ear).  Unsoundness  will,  in  this  instance, 
be  more  than  probably  suspected  by  the  purchaser,  as  the 
animal  w’ill  doubtless  be  lame. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  for  a  more  important  one,  let 
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US  hastily  consider  the  cause  of  these  four  affections.  First, 
What  is  a  wart?  By  referring  to  Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson^s 
book  on  the  Skin,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  sevaral  kinds 
of  warts  (verrucm).  He  says,  A  wart  is  a  state  of  hyper¬ 
trophy  of  the  derma,  attended  with  an  increased  production 
of  epidermis.  Warts  are  usually  of  small  size,  and  of  a 
rounded  figure  {verrucce  simplex) ;  sometimes,  however,  they 
appear  in  the  form  of  bands  several  lines  in  breadth,  and  of 
variable  length.  They  are  generally  insensible,  rough  to  the 
touch,  and  their  medium  projection  from  the  surface  is  about 
a  line.  They  may  be  developed  at  any  period  of  life,  but  are 
most  frequent  in  children  and  elderly  persons,  and  arise 
without  any  apparent  cause,  to  continue  for  the  rest  of  life, 
or  disappear  unexpectedly.  Hypertrophy  of  the  papilla  of 
the  derma  in  the  production  of  w^arts  takes  place  without 
apparent  cause  and  without  premonition.  The  papillae,  for 
the  extent  of  a  line,  more  or  less,  gradually  increase  in  length, 
and  constitute  a  tuft.  Each  of  these  papillae  forms  around 
itself  an  epidermal  sheath;  and  these  epidermal  sheaths  arc 
held  together,  in  the  form  of  a  bundle,  by  the  epidermal 
mesh  formed  between  and  around  them  by  the  bases  of  the 
hypertrophied  and  the  surrounding  normal  papillae.  It  very 
rarely  happens  that  the  whole  of  the  papillae  included  by  the 
area  of  the  wart  are  elongated ;  several  of  them  retain  their 
natural  size,  and  these  contribute  to  the  production  of  the 
interfibrous  epidermal  mesh.  When  warts  have  grown  to 
some  length,  their  extremity  becomes  rough,  and  their 
fibrous  structure  is  distinctly  apparent;  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  warts  of  long  standing  split  and  break  up  in 
the  direction  of  these  vertical  fibres  {verruca  lohosa).  The 
structure  of  a  wart  is  also  shown  by  making  a  succession 
of  horizontal  sections  of  its  mass  :  by  this  means  the  longest 
papillae  will  be  cut  across,  and  a  slight  oozing  of  blood  will 
take  place ;  and  if  the  sections  be  continued,  more  and  more 
of  the  apices  of  the  papillae  will  be  divided.  The  structure 
of  a  wart  is  also  well  exhibited  by  thin  sections  cut  horizon¬ 
tally  and  vertically,  and  examined  under  the  microscope  with 
a  lens  of  low  power.^^  ....  Warts  are  generally  known 
as  isolated  growths,  or  dispersed  in  scanty  groups  on  different 
parts  of  the  body ;  but  they  are  sometimes  met  with  so  nu¬ 
merously  as  to  constitute  an  eruption  of  warts.  .  .  .  But 
there  is  another  kind  of  wart  which  is  far  from  uncommon, 
and  which,  from  its  appearance,  may  be  termed  verruca  digi- 
fata.  This  wart  is  found  on  the  scalp,  and  sometimes  exists 
in  that  situation  in  considerable  numbers.*’^ 

Warts  frequently  originate  without  apparent  cause ;  at 
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Other  times  they  seem  to  depend  on  local  irritation  of  the  in¬ 
tegument.  Some  persons  exhibit  an  especial  predisposition 
to  the  development  of  these  productions.  It  is  popularly 
believed  that  the  blood  proceeding  from  warts  is  capable  of 
exciting  their  growth  in  unaffected  persons :  such  a  sup¬ 
position  is  too  absurd  to  deserve  further  attention.^^  The 
Doctor  then  proceeds  to  give  the  treatment  of  W’arts;  but,  as 
a  general  rule,  his  method  would  not  hold  good  in  equine 
practice. 

The  question  to  be  solved  is,  whether  warty  excrescences 
produce  unsoundness  ?  To  this  I  would  reply  that,  in  a 
legal  point  of  view,  warts  may  be  so  considered ;  but  if  they 
do  not  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  animal,  and  are  not  likely 
to  do  so  within  a  reasonable  time,  I  should  not  reject  him. 
This,  as  in  many  other  cases,  must  be  explained  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  and  left  for  his  own  decision.  But  in  the  event  of  a 
warranty  as  to  soundness,  it  is  necessary  for  the  examiner  to 
be  more  explicit,  and  he  must  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what 
verdict  he  will  give — sound  or  unsound. 

Simple  surfeit,  as  it  has  been  termed,  is  not  an  infrequent 
disease  met  with  in  our  examinations.  Percivall  styles  this 
affection  an  eruptive  or  pustular  one.  His  description  is 
pretty  much  in  keeping  wuth  the  experience  of  most  of  us, 
but  the  class  is  not,  I  think,  properly  defined ;  nor  are  the 
cause  and  treatment  such  as  I  can  subscribe  to. 

Wilson  groups  this  among  ^Hichenous  or  papular  erup¬ 
tions,^^  and  under  the  class  ‘^diseases  arising  from  general 
causes.”  He  writes  thus  :  In  the  present  group  of  cuta¬ 
neous  affections,  lichen  is  taken  as  the  typical  form,  just  as 
erythema  is  made  to  constitute  the  type  of  the  preceding 
group,  viz.  erythematous  or  exanthematous  eruptions ^  This 
group  corresponds  with  the  order  of  Papulae  of  Willan,  and 
the  genus  Exormia  of  Mason  Good.  The  definition  given  by 
Willan  of  the  elementary  form  of  papular  affections  admits 
of  no  improvement.  A  papula  or  pimple  is  a  very  small 
and  acuminated  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with  an  inflamed 
base,  very  seldom  containing  a  fluid  or  suppurating,  and 
commonly  terminating  in  scurf.”  Papulae  terminate  by 
resolution,  generally  with  furfuraceous  desquamation  of  the 
epidermis. 

The  seat  of  morbid  action  in  the  lichenous  eruption  is 
the  vascular  boundary  of  the  various  tubules  of  the  skin  ; 
for  example,  the  sudoriferous  and  sebiferous  ducts,  and  hair- 
follicles.  In  this  fact  we  have  an  explanation  of  various  of 
the  phenomena  which  accompany  the  eruption  ;  for  example, 
the  frequent  perforation  of  the  pimples  by  a  hair,  the  format 
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tion  of  a  thin  scale  upon  the  summit  of  the  papula,  the 
occasional  appearance  of  a  minute  aperture  in  this  situation, 
and  the  oozing  of  a  transparent  and  colourless  fluid  from  the 
same  point.  We  can  also  better  understand  the  provoking 
itching  which  is  a  symptom  of  the  eruption,  the  obstruction 
which  is  offered  to  the  escape  of  secretions,  and  the  obstinacy 
of  these  disorders.  The  papulae  of  prurigo  are  perfectly 
identical  with  the  papulae  of  lichen ;  the  difference  between 
them  being,  that  the  latter  are  generally  acute  in  their  course, 
while  the  former  are  always  chronic.^^ 

I  have  often  met  with  an  eruption  which  has  covered 
the  animal  from  head  to  tail,  and  which  has  taken  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  alarming  the  groom  and  the  owner  of  such 
animal  to  an  amazing  degree,  from  the  horse  having  so 
singular  an  appearance.  This  affection,  I  have  considered, 
arises  from  indigestion,  or  in  all  probability  from  some  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  alimentary  track.  The  treatment  adopted 
by  me  has  in  every  case,  when  called  upon  within  a  short 
time  of  its  discovery,  been  the  stimulating  system,  which  has 
been  crowned  with  complete  success.  But  if  the  eruption  is 
permitted  to  exist  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  I  have  met 
with  great  difficulty  in  removing  it,  and,  in  many  instances, 
the  chronic  form  of  the  affection  has  been  maintained  for  a 
series  of  years.  In  most  of  these  latter  cases  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  arsenic  and  the  preparations  of  iron  and  copper  are 
the  most  effective. 

Are  w^e  to  consider  this  an  unsoundness  ?  If  the  pimples, 
or  blotches,  as  they  are  sometimes  designated,  do  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  animal,  nor  cause  any  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  appetite,  the  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
according  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  travel¬ 
ling  along  extreme  paths,  the  animal  is  legally  unsound;  but, 
for  all  ordinary  purposes,  usefully  sound. 

Swelled  legs  is  another  affection  to  which  our  attention  is 
sometimes  called.  We  must  first  endeavour  to  ascertain 
what  the  swelling  is,  how  produced,  and,  in  short,  the  cause 
of  it.  Percivall  informs  us,  The  changes  these  animals — 
young  horses  from  the  country — have  been  suddenly  sub¬ 
jected  to,  are  such  as  to  create  plethora  in  their  systems,  of 
which  dropsy  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  natuiVs  modes  of 
relief.  The  disorder,  in  this  instance,  is  clearly  of  an  inflam¬ 
matory  nature ;  it  proceeds  from  the  same  causes  as  in  other 
cases  produce  inflamed  eyes,  colds  and  coughs,  inflamed 
lungs,  &,c., — and,  we  shall  find  hereafter,  is  in  no  way  so 
directly  removable  as  by  the  use  of  the  fleam,  &c.  &c. 

Debility  is  assigned  by  this  author  as  another  cause  for 
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swelled  legs.  He  properly  speaks  of  varieties  or  degrees  of 
intensity  present  in  swelled  legs.  He  is  of  opinion  that  mere 
filling  of  the  legs  can  hardly  be  said  to  amount  to  disease. 
In  this  opinion  I  must  differ  with  him.  At  the  present 
moment,  I  have  a  case  under  treatment  with  dropsical  swell¬ 
ings  over  the  entire  body.  The  animal  was  purchased  in 
London  a  few  weeks  since,  in  apparently  perfect  health,  by 
one  of  my  clients,  and  he  was  w^arranted  sound.  The  pur¬ 
chaser,  in  a  few  days  subsequent  to  his  arrival,  believed  the 
horse  had  a  slight  cold,  for  which  he  ordered  a  dose  of  physic 
to  be  given.  There  were  several  spots  upon  the  hind  quarter, 
indicative  of  disturbance  of  the  system,  previous  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  physic.  The  medicine  acted  somewhat 
briskly,  and  unfavorable  symptoms  presented  themselves 
immediately  after.  The  owner  being  alarmed,  summoned 
me  to  attend  and  take  the  case  in  hand.  It  was  evident  that 
the  horse  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  influenza,  w^hich 
had  been  aggravated  by  the  physic.  I  administered  appro¬ 
priate  medicinal  agents,  such  as  the  Liq.  Ammon.  Acet., 
Spt.  ^ther.  Nit.  et  Pot.  Nit.,  in  the  form  of  draught ;  and  in 
two  days  the  animal  was  covered  with  immensely  large  drop¬ 
sical  swellings  which  involved  the  entire  body,  but  more 
especially  the  head  and  neck;  indeed,  the  head  of  the  animal 
could  scarcely  bo  recognised,  such  was  his  disfigurement. 
By  a  continuous  course  of  tonic  and  stimulant  plan  of  treat¬ 
ment,  my  patient  may  now  be  said  to  be  convalescent,  with 
every  hope  of  ultimate  recovery.  These  dropsical  swellings 
were  doubtless  the  result  of  debility,  aggravated  by  too  much 
aperient  medicine  being  given. 

Another  disease  of  the  skin  I  may  refer  to  which  is  at 
present  under  treatment  by  me.  Not  being  a  common  dis¬ 
ease,  it  is  worth  mentioning.  A  few  days  since,  1  was  re¬ 
quested  to  go  to  a  country  town  not  far  distant,  to  examine 
a  horse  said  to  be  in  a  critical  state.  He  had  been  out  on  a 
job,”  and  could  not  reach  home.  He  was  placed  also,  I  was 
informed,  under  the  care  of  the  doctor.”  This  genius  put 
the  animal  under  treatment,  not  knowing,  as  I  am  told,  what 
ailed  him.  He  was  then  rubbed  with  mustard  over  a  great 
portion  of  both  his  sides  and  the  chest.  Finding  the  animal 
unable  to  move  in  his  box,  the  owner  believed  dissolution 
was  near,  and  requested  that  I  would  go  and  see  him,  in 
order  to  point  out  what  steps  to  take ;  for,  said  he,  if  you 
don’t  think  he  will  live,  I’ll  have  him  killed.”  The  animal  was 
suffering  from  laminites  in  both  fore  feet,  and  nearly  the  en¬ 
tire  body  was  emphysematous.  I  called  the  attention  of  my 
client  to  this,  and  also  that  of  his  friend,  both  of  whom  are 
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judges  of  horsesj  and  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  their  diseases.  They  exclaimed  that  such  a 
complaint  they  had  never  heard  of  before_,  nor  would  they 
have  believed  it  was  present  had  they  not  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  it.  There  was  but  a  faint  hope  of  recovery  that 
night.  I  administered  a  full  dose  of  Sol.  of  Ammonia,  &c., 
and  recommended  that  the  horse  be  brought  to  Torquay  in  a 
van,  which  was  done  the  next  morning.  I  have  continued 
the  stimulating  tonic  plan  ever  since,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
the  horse  is  convalescent,  the  emphysema  is  much  diminished, 
and  I  hope  in  a  few'  days  he  will  have  recovered.  Circum¬ 
stances  prevented  my  adopting  my  usual  mode  of  treatment 
for  the  diseased  feet,  in  lieu  of  W'hich  I  employed  canthari- 
dine  ointment  to  the  coronets,  which  has  proved  markedly 
successful. 

It  may  be  useful  to  ask,  how  w'as  this  disease  produced  ? 
Upon  inquiry,  I  learnt  that  the  horse  had  been  jumped,  and 
slipped  into  a  ditch ;  after  w^hich  he  W'as  driven  a  very  long 
journey.  Whether  any  rupture  of  the  cellular  tissue  took 
place,  I  know  not.  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  air  could  have 
made  its  way  by  means  of  the  respiratory  organs ;  although 
a  surgeon  to-day,  when  speaking  to  him  of  this  case,  said  he 
had  had  a  similar  case  in  the  person  of  a  lady  who  had  just 
been  confined.  I  have  had  several  similar  cases,  but  have 
not  been  successful  in  the  treatment  of  more  than  two. 
Each  of  these  w'as  produced  by  external  wounds. 

Swelled  legs  is  not,  according  to  Percivall,  to  be  considered 
an  unsoundness  unless  it  is  seen  in  a  certain  stage.  For  my 
own  part,  I  should  caution  the  purchaser  of  an  animal  having 
sw^elled  legs  to  any  extent,  or  in  any  form,  as  to  the  necessity 
of  hesitating  to  purchase,  wdthout  first  weighing  w^ell  in  his 
mind  that  a  good  deal  of  care  and  attention,  and  perhaps 
some  expense,  may  be  required  before  the  animal  would  be 
made  all  right. 

We  next  come  to  that  affection  vulgarly  termed  greased^ 
This  disease  is  seen  in  one  of  three  forms, — simple  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  ulceration,  and  that  of 
grapes.^^  The  latter  is  seldom  met  with  except  in  the 
heavy  draught-horse,  and  not  then  in  a  well-managed  stable. 
The  ulcerative  form  is  likewise  seldom  met  with  in  a  stable 
w'here  attention  is  paid  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
animal.  But  the  first,  the  simple  form  of  the  affection,  is 
frequently  met  with  in  ordinary  practice.  In  either  case  the 
animal,  for  the  time,  is  unsound.  The  pain  consequent  upon 
the  first  two  forms  would  prevent  the  veriest  tyro  from  over¬ 
looking  so  troublesome  an  affectionj 
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I  believe  veterinarians  generally  do  not  look  sufficiently 
close  to  cutaneous  diseases  in  our  equine  patients  when  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them  for  examination  as  to  soundness.  So  long 
as  the  animals  travel  well,  and  appear  to  be  good  doers/’ 
they  are  passed  as  sound.  Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when 
the  diseases  of  the  common  integument  will  meet  with  their 
due  share  of  attention.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not 
possess  a  veterinary  nosological  work.  Doubtless,  there  are 
many  in  our  ranks  who  are  fully  competent  to  undertake 
such  a  work.  It  is  worth  the  attempt,  1  believe. 

[To  he  continued^ 


SINGIJLAP  CASE  OF  FRACTUEE  OF  THE  TIBIA 
WITHOUT  IMMEDIATE  DISPLACEMENT. 

By  J.  Cornelius,  M.B.C.V.S.,  Luton. 

I  FORWARD  you  herewith  the  off  tibia  of  a  mare  the 
property  of  Messrs.  Brassey  and  Ballard,  railway  contractors. 

History. — The  mare,  an  aged  one,  was  purchased  about 
four  months  since  for  use  as  a  tip”  horse  on  the  Midland 
railway  that  is  now  in  the  course  of  construction  from  Bed¬ 
ford  to  London. 

Her  work  consisted  in  drawing  loaded  waggons  of  earth 
some  thirty  or  forty  yards  on  the  temporary  rails  to  the 

tip.”  For  some  distance  she  was  compelled  to  trot,  or  some¬ 
times  to  gallop,  so  as  to  get  the  waggon  up  to  a  certain  speed 
to  insure  its  ‘^Gipping.” 

On  the  17th  of  September  I  -was  desired  to  see  her,  she 
being  reported  as  very  lame.  On  my  arrival,  I  found 
her  placed  in  a  stable  that  had  been  hired  of  a  farmer  close 
to  where  she  was  at  work,  at  Harlington,  about  ten  miles 
from  Luton.  She  exhibited  great  pain,  and  could  not  bear 
the  least  \veight  on  the  off  hind  leg.  I  could  not  detect  any 
cause  for  her  lameness,  and  as  such  I  sent  for  the  shoeing- 
smith  and  examined  the  foot,  but  with  the  same  result.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  she  leant  so  much  weight  on  the 
smith,  that  he  was  obliged  to  let  her  foot  down  several  times 
while  examining  it. 

On  questioning  the  driver  as  to  the  probability  of  her 
having  met  with  an  accident,  he  informed  me  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  anything  of  the  kind,  but  that  occasionally  while 
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at  work  she  would  become  suddenly  lame,  and  that  he 
had  some  difficulty  in  getting  her  out  of  the  way  of  the 
waggon.  He  also  said  that  after  resting  an  hour  or  two 
she  would  be  all  right,  and  be  able  to  resume  her  work, 
excepting  on  one  or  two  occasions  when  she  was  laid  aside 
for  a  day  or  two. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  case  was  one  of  aeute 
rheumatism,  affeeting  in  particular  the  stifle  joint;  and  I 
therefore  gave  her  a  dose  of  physic,  and  ordered  hot  fomen¬ 
tations  to  the  limb,  and  the  subsequent  use  of  an  evaporating 
lotion. 

On  the  20th,  I  again  visited  her,  but  found  no  improve¬ 
ment.  I  now  detected  a  slight  swelling  on  the  outer  and 
lower  part  of  the  stifle,  in  consequence  of  which  I  took  some 
blood  from  the  vena  saphena,  and  ordered  the  fomentation 
and  evaporating  solution  to  be  continued. 

On  the  25th,  she  was  so  much  better  that  I  had  her  walked 
about  for  a  few  minutes,  and  ordered  this  to  be  done  daily. 
She  improved  up  to  October  4th,  on  which  day  I  received  a 
message  that  she  had  broken  her  leg  in  the  stable,  in  endea¬ 
vouring  either  to  get  up,  or  to  lie  down.  I  may  state  that 
she  had  lain  down  and  got  up  on  several  previous  occasions 
without  any  great  difficulty.  On  my  arrival,  I  found  the 
tibia  to  be  broken,  and,  consequently,  I  had  her  destroyed  as 
soon  as  possible.  On  examining  the  broken  bone  after  it  had 
been  freed  from  the  muscles,  I  found  that  it  was  fractured 
about  the  centre  into  no  less  than  nine  pieces.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  bone  gave  evidence  of  long-existing  disease,  and 
also  of  an  old  fracture.  In  my  opinion,  the  bone  was  frac¬ 
tured  when  I  first  saw  the  case,  but  the  pieces  were  kept 
in  position  by  the  periosteum,  muscles,  tendons,  &c. 

If  you  deem  this  case  worthy  of  your  attention,  I  shall 
only  be  too  pleased  to  see  your  remarks  on  it,  for  to  me  there 
are  some  things  in  it  nearly  inexplicable,  viz.  the  mare  be¬ 
coming  suddenly  lame  and  almost  as  suddenly  sound  pre¬ 
vious  to  my  first  seeing  her.  The  great  improvement  also 
that  was  made  in  the  case  prior  to  the  separation  of  the  bone 
is  a  matter  of  interest.  Perhaps  it  may  be  that  the  depletive 
measures  which  were  adopted  kept  in  check  the  inflammation 
of  the  bone  and  surrounding  structures. 

[This  case  is  one  of  great  practical  value,  and  especially 
to  the  junior  practitioner,  showing  as  it  does  the  difficulty  we 
often  labour  under  in  forming  a  correct  diagnosis  in  cases  of 
obscure  lameness.  No  one,  we  think,  would  have  concluded 
that  the  symptoms  the  mare  evinced  were  sufficient  to  enable 
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Mr.  Cornelius  to  assert  that  the  tibia  was  fractured  at  the 
time  he  was  first  called  upon  to  attend  the  case.  Had  he 
suspected  such  a  lesion  to  exist,  he  would  not  have  allowed 
the  mare  to  have  been  taken  out  for  exercise,  nor  have  allowed 
her  to  lie  down,  until  he  felt  satisfied  that  union  and  conso¬ 
lidation  had  sufficiently  advanced  to  prevent  displacement 
of  the  fragments  occurring. 

Another  important  feature  in  this  case,  and  which  like¬ 
wise  enhances  its  value,  is,  that  although  seventeen  days 
elapsed  subsequent  to  the  time  when,  as  Mr.  Cornelius 
believes,  the  fracture  took  place,  the  broken  bone  gives  no 
evidence,  or  but  very  little,  of  any  attempt  at  repair. 

The  comminuted  state  of  the  fractured  bone  suggests 
that  the  accident  was  caused  by  a  severe  and,  perhaps,  sudden 
blow,  and  hence  we  might  have  expected  an  immediate 
displacement  of  the  broken  bone. 

We  did  not  detect  sufficient  change  of  structure  in  the 
bone  tissue  to  warrant  our  stating  that  it  had  been  previously 
diseased.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unlikely  that  the  temporary 
lameness  spoken  of  might  arise  from  disease  in  another  part 
of  the  limb,  and  probably  of  the  hock-joint.] 


A  CASE  IN  WHICH  A  MASS  OF  TUMOURS 
WERE  ATTACHED  TO  THE  PERITONEUM. 

By  John  Sant,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Lincoln. 

I  SEND,  per  rail,  a  tumour,  and  a  portion  of  lung  which 
also  contains  something  of  the  same  nature,  for  your 
examination.  The  animal  from  which  the  specimens  were 
taken  was  an  old  mare  which  was  killed  in  consequence  of 
the  long  continnance  of  the  disease  and  the  amount  of  pain 
she  suffered.  These  things  even  led  me  to  suppose  that 
she  might  be  the  subject  of  calculi,  which  could  not  be  got 
rid  of. 

On  jpost-moftem  examination,  there  were  about  six  stones^ 
weight  of  tumours  found  to  be  attached  to  and  suspended 
fromthe  peritoneum  and  pleura  aswell  as  a  portion  of  her  lungs. 
She  was  a  well-bred  mare,  and  of  a  bay  colour.  Had  she  been 
grey,  I  should  have  thought  the  tumours  were  melanotic; 
but,]  although  dark  in  colour,  I  fancy  they  are  not.  With 
this  exception,  no  other  disease  was  detected. 

I  remain,  &c. 
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[Tumours  allied  in  their  histology  to  those  found  in  this 
case  are  not  infrequent  in  cattle_,  especially  in  old  cows. 
Animals  thus  affected  are  said  by  slaughtermen  to  be 
graped/^  the  greater  part  of  tumours  being  generally  round 
and  smooth,  and  of  the  size  of  grapes.  Whether  these  de¬ 
posits  are  malignant  or  not  is  an  unsolved  pathological  pro¬ 
blem.  The  rarity  of  these  cases  in  the  horse  gives  to  this 
one  an  interest  not  otherwise  attaching  to  it.] 


A  CASE  OF  EUPTURE  OF  THE  INTESTINES 

AND  DIAPHRAGM. 

By  Jas.  L.  Barling,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Newnham. 

At  the  beginning  of  December  last,  I  was  called  to  attend  - 
an  interesting  case,  the  history  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

A  cart-mare,  heavy  in  foal,  was  during  the  morning  of 
December  4thj  employed,  with  some  other  horses,  hauling 
manure.  She  was  used  in  the  shafts  of  the  cart,  which  was 
very  heavily  loaded,  and  whilst  crossing  some  rough  pitching 
•she  fell,  and,  consequently,  the  whole  weight  of  the  load  of 
manure  came  upon  her.  With  some  difficulty,  she  was  got 
up ;  but  afterwards  she  helped  home  with  the  manure,  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile.  She  was  used  again  the  same 
afternoon  at  some  light  work.  On  the  5th,  about  middle 
day,  the  owner  did  not  think  the  mare  was  very  well,  as  she 
seemed  to  be  in  pain,  looked  back  at  her  sides,  pawed  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  voided  her  dung  often,  in  small  quantities,  and 
in  a  semi-fluid  condition.  After  such  an  accident,  the  owner 
thought  she  would  be  almost  sure  to  cast  her  foal,  so  he  left 
a  man  in  charge  of  her  during  the  night.  At  about  mid¬ 
night  she  became  so  much  worse,  that  the  man  in  charge 
called  up  his  master,  who,  after  seeing  her,  sent  a  messenger 
for  me,  who  stated  that  the  mare  seemed  griped,  and  so  very 
uneasy  that  he  thought  she  was  foaling.  I  immediately  went, 
and  found  her  in  the  following  state  : — She  was  standing  with 
her  neck  stretched  out,  and  breathing  with  great  difficulty  both 
through  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  The  abdomen  was  tympa¬ 
nitic,  the  pulse  imperceptible,  and  the  body  covered  with 
profuse  perspiration. — I  told  the  owner  she  would  live  but  a 
very  short  time,  and  all  that  I  could  do  would  be  of  no  use, 
as  I  feared  some  of  the  viscera  were  ruptured.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  this,  she  fell  and  died.  I  went  the  same  morning 
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at  daylight  to  make  a  'post-mortem  examination.  On  removing 
the  skin,  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  a  rupture  had  taken  place 
between  the  inner  side  of  the  right  thigh  and  the  mammary 
gland.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  a  great  quantity  of  fluid 
escaped,  mixed  with  ingesta.  The  intestines  were  very  much 
distended  with  gas,  and  on  removing  them  I  found  the  dia¬ 
phragm  completely  split  in  two,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
colon  in  the  thorax.  This  portion  of  the  colon  was  also 
ruptured,  the  hole  being  large  enough  to  admit  one^s  fist. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  ingesta  was  also  in  the  thorax. 


Facts  and  Observations. 

Freedom  of  Poultry  from  Trichina. — We  learn 
that  among  the  experiments  with  trichinae  which  have  been 
instituted  by  Dr.  Cobbold  and  Professor  Simonds,  were  some 
having  for  their  object  the  confirmation  or  otherwise  of  con¬ 
tinental  investigators  relative  to  the  incapability  of  infecting 
birds  with  trichinae.  Geese  and  chickens,  and  also  true 
carnivorous  birds,  have  been  largely  fed  with  trichinous 
pork,  with  negative  results  in  every  instance.  This  is  so  far 
consoling,  as  it  would  appear  thereby  that  both  poultry  and 
winged  game  may  be  partaken  of  with  perfect  immunity 
from  that  dreadful  disease  trichinosis,  which  proves  so  fatal 
in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  in  Germany  in  parti¬ 
cular. 

Trichinous  Pork. — An  imperial  decree  has  been  issued 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  pork  into  Russia  and  Poland, 
an  account  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  ti  ichina  disease 
in  Germany. — Lancet. 

Cattle  Plague  in  Holland. — This  disease  still  pre¬ 
vails  to  an  alarming  extent  in  Holland,  and  there  seems  to  be 
little  prospect  of  its  being  effectually  exterminated  for  many 
months  to  come,  although  the  official  returns  show  that  some 
diminution  in  the  number  of  attacks  has  taken  place  during 
the  month  of  December.  The  attacks  for  the  week  ending 
December  29th  were — in  South  Holland,  2588  ;  Utrecht, 
2477  j  North  Holland,  730;  Gelderland,  37.  Total,  5832. 

Effect  of  the  Cattle  Plague  on  the  Trade  in 
Milk. — At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
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Society,  Mr.  Thompson,  the  president,  stated  that  there  are 
now  more  than  220  stations  sending  milk  to  London  by 
passenger  or  special  milk  trains,  from  distances  varying  from 
7  to  190  miles,  for  a  charge  varying  from  a  minimum  of  a 
halfpenny  to  a  maximum  of  twopence  a  gallon  for  the  whole 
distance.  In  the  three  months  of  September,  October,  and 
November,  1866,  which  are  the  worst  months  in  the  year  for 
the  milk  trade,  no  less  than  1,652,000  gallons  of  milk  were 
brought  to  London  by  rail,  showing  that  we  should  probably 
underrate  the  total  quantity  carried  for  the  year  1866  if  we 
stated  it  at  7,000,000  gallons.’’^ 

Poisoning  of  Horses  by  Arsenic. — Two  valuable 
horses,  the  property  of  Mr.  Riggall,  Trusthorpe,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  have  just  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  poisoning  by  arsenic, 
which  had  been  given  by  the  carter  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
proving  the  condition  of  their  coats.  It  is  not  always  that 
such  a  deadly  poison  is  given  by  horsemen^^  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  whatever  may  be  used  is  fraught  with  danger  in 
the  hands  of  such  persons.  It  behoves  farmers  to  prevent 
their  servants  having  recourse  to  the  exhibition  of  medicinal 
agents  of  any  kind  for  such  an  object. 

Veterinary  Charter  for  Scotland. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Edinburgh 
on  January  l6th,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  in  the 
chair,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Maclagan,  M.P., 

that  the  noble  president  be  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  Government  and  with  the  Privy  Council  to  secure  a 
charter  for  a  veterinary  college  in  Scotland.^^ 

Utilization  of  Copper  Smoke.  —  By  the  use  of 
Gerstenhefer's  patent  furnaces  for  the  combustion  of  the 
sulphur  sublimed  from  copper  ores,  and  its  conversion  into 
sulphuric  acid,  it  appears  that  Swansea  and  its  neighbourhood 
will  be  relieved  of  the  nuisance  to  which  they  have  been  so 
long  subjected,  and  that  the  matters  which  have  hitherto 
proved  so  prejudicial  will  be  converted  into  an  article  of 
usefulness  and  profit. 

Shape  of  the  Blood  Corpuscles. — Dr.  Beale  states 
that  if  the  oval  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  a  frog  be  left  at 
rest  in  a  fluid  of  about  the  same  density  as  themselves,  they 
become  completely  spherical ;  and  a  similar  change  occurs  in 
the  oval  blood  corpuscles  of  all  animals  he  has  examined. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


PHENOMENA  OE  DISEASE. 

Very  rarely  do  we  realise  the  utter  inadequacy  of  lan¬ 
guage  to  convey  ideas  of  form  and  character.  In  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  our  avocations,  we  describe,  compare,  and  defend  in 
sober  earnest,  as  if  we  really  believed  that  we  were  trans¬ 
mitting  the  exact  conceptions  of  our ^srn  minds  to  those  of 
our  hearers  or  readers ;  and,  indeed,  speak  and  write  in 
earnest  only  in  so  far  as  we  do  believe  in  the  power  of 
written  or  spoken  words  to  express  ideas,  and  it  is  only  when 
some  accidental  circumstance  suddenly  makes  us  aware  how 
entirely  we  have  been  misapprehended  that  we  temporarily 
lose  faith  in  the  grand  faculty  of  speech. 

Things  of  common  life  are  indicated  by  words  which 
arouse  the  hearer^s  recollection  and  appeal  to  his  expe¬ 
rience,  and  he  recognises  the  fact  that  a  horse  or  a  dog  is 
meant,  not  because  the  description  is  vivid  and  pictorial,  but 
for  the  reason  that  the  pictures  exist  in  his  mind  already, 
and  often  the  attempt  to  delineate  a  new  image  only  succeeds 
in  calling  up  an  old  one.  The  difficulty  in  matters  of  science 
is,  that  new  objects  for  consideration  are  perpetually  arising; 
and  it  is  in  the  effort  to  represent  these  with  their  distinc¬ 
tive  characters  that  the  failure  of  language  is  most  appa¬ 
rent.  Pathological  science  in  a  particular  manner  is 
hindered  in  its  development  by  this  barrier,  almost  im¬ 
passable.  In  vain  the  schools  send  forth  their  pro¬ 
clamations,  describing  in  terms  whose  meaning  is  presumed 
to  be  definite  the  various  phenomena  of  disease ;  men  read, 
and  in  seeking  to  use  the  light  which  they  think  they  have 
obtained,  in  the  endeavour  to  elucidate  some  obscure  point, 
find  themselves  in  utter  darkness.  Scarcely  can  any  expe¬ 
rienced  practitioner  of  the  day  fail  to  recollect  his  blunder- 
ings  when  sedulously  trying  to  recognise  diseases  by  their 
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proper  features,  -witli  which  he  nevertheless  believed  as  a 
painstaking  student  he  had  become  by  study  perfectly 
familiar ;  but  in  the  real  world  upon  which  he  has  entered,  it 
seems  to  him  that  so  many  faces  are  alike  that  by-and-by 
he  learns  to  forget  the  knowledge  he  acquired  with  so  much 
labour,  and  trusts  to  a  kind  of  instinct,  born  of  observation, 
which  guides  him,  now  right  and  then  wrong.  Thinkers  in 
the  schools  of  human  medicine  admit  this  chaos  to  exist ; 
and  if  it  may  be  said  of  a  science  now  growing  old,  how 
impossible  for  veterinary  medicine  to  refuse  to  accept 
the  onus ! 

Among  diseases,  the  cattle  plague  presents  an  illustration 
apt  to  our  purpose.  The  malady  came  to  our  country,  and' 
found  us  unlearned  in  regard  to  its  nature  and  charac¬ 
teristics;  it  was  marked,  however,  by  certain  symptoms  and 
lesions  which  we  soon  learned  to  distinguish,  and  the  idea 
became  general  that  cattle  plague  could  not  be  confounded 
with  any  other  disease.  As  the  affection  declined,  and 
professional  men  looked  more  calmly  upon  the  matter  which 
had  startled  them  by  its  novelty,  it  was  discovered  that  in 
other  diseases  many  of  the  symptoms  were  seen  which  had 
been  associated  only  with  cattle  plague ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  that  many  of  the  most  important  morbid  changes  which 
had  been  observed  in  that  disease  were  common  in  other 
affections,  and  not  unknown  in  the  organs  of  apparently 
healthy  animals. 

When  the  question  came  to  be  asked.  What  are 
the  distinctive  symptoms  and  lesions  of  plague  ?  the  an¬ 
swer  came  in  hesitating  accents,  and  we  may  even  now 
doubt  if  we  clearly  gather  its  import.  Cattle  plague  never 
exists,  we  believe,  without  furnishing  positive,  and  to  the 
pathologist  unmistakeable,  evidence  of  its  presence  during 
life  and  after  death.  We  must  abandon  all  faith  in  scientific 
evidence,  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  doubt  this  position,  or 
hesitated  to  deny  with  emphasis  the  possibility  of  the 
disease  being  fully  developed  and  leaving  no  traces  of  its 
presence ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  phenomena 
of  cattle  plague  are  frequently  present  when  the  disease 
itself  is  absent,  and  herein  lies  the  source  of  error ;  the  risk 
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is  not  that  an  ox  affected  with  plague  shall  escape,  but  that 
a  seeming  identity  of  symptoms  and  morbid  changes  shall 
be  at  once  accepted  as  positive  proof  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  In  our  own  experience  this  similarity  of  characters 
has  been  instanced  in  gastro-enteritis,  inflammation  of  the 
omasum,  cases  of  blood- disease  of  the  nature  of  black -leg ; 
and  we  have  even  observed  the  peculiar  loosened  and  sod- 
dened  condition  of  the  epithelium  of  the  buccal  membrane, 
and  the  cheesy  or  curdy  exudation  in  the  fauces  and  behind 
the  circumvallate  papillae,  closely  assimilated  in  cases  of 
aphtha  combined  with  low  fever,  severe  forms  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  and  once  as  the  result  of  chemical  action. 
It  is  true  that,  under  the  microscope,  the  distinction  between 
these  accidental  deposits  and  the  exudations  of  cattle  plague 
are  well  marked ;  but,  upon  a  mere  eye  inspection,  they 
bear  a  resemblance  sufficiently  close  to  mislead  the  judg¬ 
ment  that  might  rest  satisfied  with  the  evidence  they 
afforded. 

Did  space  permit,  we  need  not  to  confine  ourselves  to 
the  consideration  of  one  disease ;  but  enough  for  the  present 
has  been  said  to  make  it  apparent  that,  at  the  present  time 
especially,  it  behoves  the  members  of  the  profession  to  deal 
with  every  case  as  a  matter  requiring  careful  investigation, 
not  as  a  trifle  upon  which  an  opinion  may  be  hazarded. 
Ephemeral  glory  may  perchance  be  gained  by  a  lucky  guess ; 
but  such  paper  reputation  will  hardly  stand  the  storms  of 
adverse  criticism,  while  the  conscientious  inquirer,  mindful 
only  of  the  truth  which  he  seeks,  conscious  of  the  moral 
support  of  all  thinking  men,  will  disregard  the  sneers  of  the 
ignorant,  who  cannot  understand  how  arduous  a  task  it  often 
is  to  distinguish  between  things  that  differ. 
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Quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. — Hor. 


Histological  Demonstrations :  a  Guide  to  the  Examination  of 
the  Animal  Tissues  in  Health  and  Disease.  Being  the 
substance  of  Lectures  delivered  by  George  Harley, 
M.D.  Edited  by  G.  T.  Brown,  M.R.C.V.S.  London  : 
Longman  and  Co. 

Every  worker  with  the  microscope  has  probably  felt,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  career,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
elementary  instruction  :  little  matters  connected  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  light,  the  adaptation  of  the  focus,  and, 
beyond  all,  the  preparation  of  the  object,  puzzle  him.  He 
reads  of  sections  of  skin,  or  tendon,  or  muscle,  and  sees 
diagrams  or  drawings  of  their  microscopic  structure ;  but  he 
essays  in  vain  to  make  such  sections,  and,  perhaps,  at  last 
abandons  the  study  in  despair. 

For  the  student  struggling  with  these  difficulties,  or  for 
the  tyro  who  has  not  advanced  sufficiently  far  to  encounter 
them,  the  work  before  us  is  especially  adapted.  None  of  the 
minute  particulars  relating  to  the  praetical  working  of  the 
microscope  are  omitted ;  the  directions  commence  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  necessary  apparatus  upon  the  table,  the 
position  of  the  light,  method  of  focussing,  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  most  simple  tissue  up  to  the  most  complex.  As 
an  illustration  of  what  we  have  been  saying,  we  quote  the 
directions  for  preparing  a  piece  of  fibrous  tissue : 

Suppose,  for  example,  it  is  intended  to  examine  a  piece  of  simple 
fibrous  tissue.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  place,  by  means  of  a 
glass  rod,  a  drop  of  distilled  water  in  the  centre  of  the  clean  side  ;  next 
cut  from  the  mass,  by  means  of  scissors,  the  smallest  possible  piece  of 
fibrous  tissue,  and  let  it  fall  into  the  centre  of  the  drop  of  water  on  the 
slide.  Now  place  the  slide  on  a  dark  ground,  in  order  that  the  fragment 
of  white  tissue  may  be  made  more  distinct  by  contrast ;  take  one  of  the 
needles  in  the  left  hand,  and  fix  it  into  the  object,  resting  the  arms  com¬ 
fortably  but  firmly  on  the  table. 

Having  thus  anchored  the  object,  commence  to  teaze  out  its  edges 
with  the  point  of  another  needle  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  gradually  go 
on  tearing  the  fragment  into  shreds  until  scarcely  a  visible  particle  of  it 
remains ;  in  fact,  it  is  to  be  teazed  out  exactly  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  housewife  teazes  out  a  piece  of  calico,  thread  by  thread,  fibre  by 
fibre.  This  feat  accomplished,  which,  simple  as  it  appears  to  be,  requires 
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some  little  perseverance  to  do  well,  lay  aside  the  needles  and  pick  up  the 
covering  glass,  holding  it  by  its  edges  between  the  finger  and  thumb ; 
breathe  on  what  you  intend  to  make  its  under  surface,  in  order  to  cover 
it  with  a  film  of  watery  vapour ;  then  rest  one  of  the  edges  upon  the 
slide,  close  to  the  drop  of  water,  and  slowly  depress  the  other  end  gently, 
as  if  you  were  gradually  shutting  down  the  lid  of  a  box,  until  the  drop 
of  water  is  covered  over,  and  the  preparation  of  fibrous  tissue  with  it. 

Speaking  from  our  own  experience,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  the  practice  of  this  method  until  perfect  facility 
and  certainty  are  attained;  and  the  student  can,  with  ease 
and  rapidity,  teaze  out  a  specimen  and  cover  it  with  the  thin 
glass,  without  inclosing  air-bubbles,  which  considerably  mar 
the  observation. 

Not  only  are  the  necessary  directions  for  the  preparation 
of  objects  given  in  every  case,  but,  in  addition,  the  observer 
is  enabled  to  compare  his  preparation  with  an  illustration 
which  represents  a  similar  preparation,  made  exactly  in 
accordance  with  the  method  laid  down.  As  an  example,  the 
examination  of  yellow  fibro-cartilage  will  suffice  to  indicate 
what  we  refer  to. 

Yellow  Fibro -Cartilage, — This  form  of  fibro-cartilage  is  found  in  the 
ears  of  large  animals,  in  the  epiglottis,  the  cornicula  laryngea,  and  in  the 
eyelids.  It  is  much  more  opaque  and  more  flexible  than  other  kinds  of 
cartilage,  and  has  little  tendency  to  ossify. 

For  examination,  the  ear  of  a  large  animal,  such  as  a  horse  or  ox, 
should  be  taken  and  slightly  dried  ;  after  which,  from  the  root  portion, 
fine  sections  may  be  made  with  a  razor.  One  of  the  best  sections 
should  be  placed  in  a  drop  of  water  on  the  glass  slide,  covered  with 
the  thin  glass,  and  examined,  first  with  the  low  and  afterwards  with  a 
high  power.  In  a  good  specimen  the  appearances  presented  in  the 
drawing  will  be  recognised. 

Fig-.  44. 


Yellow  Cartilage  (Ear  of  Horse). 
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The  manner  of  preparing  the  tissues  of  the  eyeball  are 
thus  concisely  described : 

ft/ 

Proceeding  to  the  study  of  the  eyeball  and  its  contents,  the  cornea 
and  sclerotic  ought  first  to  be  examined  in  sections  of  dried  prepara¬ 
tions. 

For  this  purpose,  take  an  eye  of  an  ox  or  sheep,  dissect  off  all  the 
surrounding  tissues,  and  cut  away  the  posterior  third  of  the  globe  to 
allow  the  contents  to  escape.  The  shell  is  then  to  be  slowly  dried  until 
sufficiently  firm  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  razor.  Sections  are  to  be 
made  by  first  dividing  the  preparation  across  the  centre  of  the  cornea, 
and  then  cutting  thin  slices  from  the  edge  so  as  to  include  portions  of 
the  sclerotic  and  cornea. 

Steeping  these  sections  in  carmine  solution  for  a  few  hours  not  only 
adds  to  their  beauty,  but  renders  the  several  parts  much  more  distinct. 

The  specimens  may  afterwards  be  dried  and  mounted  in  Canada 
balsam,  or  examined  in  a  moist  state  on  the  slide  in  the  usual  way. 

The  drawing  represents  a  section  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea  prepared 
according  to  the  method  described,  and  shows  the  fibrous  structure  of 
these  parts  with  the  conjunctiva  and  the  membrane  of  Demours. 


Fig.  135. 


Section  of  cornea  and  sclerotic.  a.  Conjunctival  epithelium.  b.  Fibrous 
structure  of  sclerotic  and  cornea,  c.  Membrane  of  Demours. 


In  like  manner,  almost  all  the  structures  of  the  animal 
body  are  described  rather  practically  than  theoretically ;  no 
attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  minute  anatomy  of  textures, 
nor  to, discuss  physiological  questions  :  it  is  assumed  through¬ 
out  that  the  student  desires  to  see  the  elements  of  structures, 
and  the  paramount  object  is  to  teach  him  how  to  work,  that 
he  may  see  clearly  and  without  risk  of  error. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  work  the  examination  of 
morbid  growths  is  especially  explained,  the  same  system  of 
teaching  still  being  consistently  continued.  The  intention 
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is  to  show  appearances,  not  to  discuss  the  rationale  of  their 
occurrence ;  and,  except  where  some  explanation  is  absolutely 
necessary,  no  reasoning  is  attempted,  and  even  then  the 
points  advanced  are  expressed  in  the  most  concise  manner. 
Thus,  in  reference  to  the  phenomenon  of  disease,  we  are 
told — 

Morbid  action  manifests  itself  under  three  well-marked  conditions  : 

]  .  In  the  abnormal  growth  of  an  already  existing  normal  tissue — 
Hypertrophy. 

2.  In  an  abnormal  decrease  of  an  existing  normal  tissue — Atrophy. 

3.  In  the  modification  of  the  elements  of  an  existing  normal  tissue — 
Degeneration. 

4.  In  disease,  neither  new  histological  elements  nor  new  functions 
are  created ;  but  existing  tissues  are  modified  or  misplaced,  and  exist¬ 
ing  functions  become  disordered. 

Hence  the  presence  of  a  normal  structure  in  an  abnormal  situation 
will  constitute  disease.  A  piece  of  bone  occurring  in  a  gland  would  be 
designated  a  morbid  growth  (osteoid) ;  a  portion  of  glandular  tissue 
growing  in  the  medullary  canal  of  a  bone  would  be  considered  an 
abnormal  product  (adenoid).  Nevertheless,  in  both  cases,  the  piece  of 
bone  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  portioji  of  gland  on  the  other,  might 
possess  all  the  characters  of  healthy  tissue.  It  is  not  only,  therefore, 
the  nature,  but  also  the  position  of  a  deposit,  that  determines  the  title  of 
morbid. 

5.  All  tumours  grow  in  the  direction  of  the  least  resistance;  conse¬ 
quently,  their  forms  depend  upon  the  extent  and  position  of  the  pressure 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  Where  there  is  entire  freedom  from 
pressure  on  all  sides,  the  form  of  the  tumour  is  globular,  as  is  the  case 
when  they  grow  into  cavities. 

6.  All  kinds  of  tumours  are  liable  to  occur  in  any  situation,  external 
or  internal.  Osseous  growths  may  be  developed  in  muscle,  epithelial  in 
nerve,  cystic  in  bone,  &c, 

7.  All  tumours  are  liable  to  inflame,  and  take  on  rapid  growth. 

8.  All  tumours  may  be  multiple,  as  instanced  in  a  general  tendency  to 
ossifc  deposits  :  multiple  sebaceous  tumours  on  the  head ;  fibrous 
tumours  in  the  uterus,  in  enchondroma;  fatty  tumours;  and  cancerous 
deposits  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  lung. 

9.  All  growths  are  liable  to  recur. 

10.  The  more  fibrous,  the  less  likely  to  extend  or  recur ;  the  more 
cellular,  the  more  likely  to  extend  or  recur. 

11.  All  tumours  are  liable  to  alteration  in  course  of  their  growth.  A 
fibrous  tumour  may  be  softened  or  become  cystic,  or  undergo  the  process 
of  hardening  or  ossification.  A  cancer  may  undergo  fatty  degeneration 
(it  will  never  become  converted  into  a  fatty  tumour). 

12.  Benign  tumours  show  little  tendency  to  infiltrate  neighbouring 
tissues  and  affect  glands. 

13.  Malignant  tumours  alone  affect  glands,  and  cause  ‘cancerous 
cachexia.’ 

14.  The  more  morbid  growths  differ  from  the  tissues  in  which  they 
occur,  the  more  dangerous  their  character. 

With  these  axioms  impressed  upon  his  memory,  the  student  may  pro¬ 
ceed  to  investigate  the  structure  of  morbid  growths  and  deposits,  still 
adhering  to  the  methods  with  which  he  is  already  familiar. 
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Under  the  head  of  Epithelial  Growths^  illustrations  are 
given  of  three  diseases]  which  are  well  known  to  veterinary 
surgeons. 

The  most  simple  forms  of  dermoid  growths  are  those  which  arise  from 
the  secretion  of  a  soft  apparently  fungoid  material  in  the  place  of  the 
normally  dense  epithelial  covering,  as  in  cases  of  ‘Foot-rot’  in  sheep, 
‘  Canker  ’  and  ‘  Thrush  ’  in  the  foot  of  the  horse,  in  which  diseases 
the  introduction  of  irritating  particles,  such  as  sand  or  dirt,  through 
fissures  in  the  hoof,  occasions  disease  of  the  secreting  structures, 
leading  to  elongation  of  the  papillae  and  the  production  of  fungoid 
excrescences  which  are  highly  vascular,  and  spring  up  from  the  sur¬ 
face  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

Under  the  microscope  they  are  found  to  consist  of  the  epidermoid 
cells  of  which  the  hoof — being,  like  the  human  nail,  modified  epidermis 
— is  composed.  Sometimes  the  cells  are  elongated,  and  occasionally 
their  edges  are  somewhat  ragged,  especially  in  old  cases,  but  they  diflfer 
in  no  important  particulars  from  the  elements  of  the  normal  hoof. 


Fig.  182. 


The  drawing  includes  specimens  taken  from  ‘  foot-rot’  in  sheep  (Fig,  2), 
‘  canker  ’  in  the  foot  of  the  horse  (Fig.  3),  and  also  from  the  disease  of 
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‘thrush,’  affecting  the  frogs  of  the  horse  (Fig.  1).  A  comparison  of  the 
three  forms  will  show  how  closely  allied  are  the  products  of  these 
different  diseases. 

After  describing  the  methods  to  be  used  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  tumour  degeneration  of  texture  and 
deposits^  the  book  corcludes  with  a  short  account  of  the 
various  parasites^  animal  and  vegetable_,  which  infest  the 
organism  of  man  and  the  lower  animals^  forming  an  easily 
comprehended  introduction  to  the  study  of  helminthology. 
In  giving  utterance  to  a  hope  that  the  work  will  become  an 
invaluable  and  well-used  companion  to  the  microscope  in 
the  hands  of  every  student  and  a  goodly  number  of  practi¬ 
tioners  of  veterinary  medicine^  we  believe  we  are  hoping 
that  which  will,  if  realised,  lead  to  the  advancement  of  our 
profession. 


Lessons  in  Elementary  Physiology.  By  Thomas  Huxley, 
LL.D.,  F.B.S.  London:  Macmillan  and  Co. 

In  the  preface  to  this  work,  the  author  states  that  his 
object  in  writing  it  ^‘^has  been  to  set  down,  in  plain  and 
concise  language,  that  which  any  person  who  desires  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  human  physiology 
may  learn,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  having  but  little  to  un¬ 
learn  as  our  knowledge  widens. Whether  as  a  lecturer  or 
as  a  writer,  we  know  of  no  one  better  able  to  give  to  his 
auditors  or  his  readers  simple  and  correct  descriptions  of 
the  subjects  with  which  he  deals,  than  Professor  Huxley. 
When  a  profound  physiologist,  a  thoroughly  good  teacher, 
and  a  clear,  concise,  and  elegant  writer,  contributes  to  the 
literature  of  his  science,  we  naturally  expect  that  his  con¬ 
tributions  will  bear  the  stamp  of  excellence, — and  such  is 
really  the  case  with  Huxley^s  ^  Lessons  in  Elementary 
Physiology."’ 

We  may  also  fairly  state  that  the  object  in  writing  them, 
as  expressed  by  the  author  in  his  preface,  has  been  most 
successfully  accomplished.  Our  only  regret  is  that  the  work 
is  not  more  comprehensive,  so  that  we  might  have  possessed 
a  more  copious  treatise  from  the  same  able  pen.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  however,  its  truly  elementary  character,  it  forms 
one  of  the  best  introductions  to  the  larger  treatises  on 
physiology  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
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Rudiments  of  Zoology  Chamberses  Educational  Course  . 

London  and  Edinburgh :  W.  and  R.  Chambers. 

To  the  veterinary  surgeon^  whose  aim  should  be  to  make 
himself  fully  cognisant  with  all  that  relates  to  the  structure, 
habits,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  animal  kingdom,  a 
knowledge  of  zoology  is  most  important.  Eor  those  who 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  of  perusing  the 
larger  works  on  zoology,  the  ^  Rudiments  ^  here  noticed  are 
very  well  suited ;  and  although,  as  the  author  remarks,  the 
classification  followed  is  a  composition  of  several  modern 
systems,^^  the  matter  is  so  well  arranged  and  so  clearly 
written,  that  its  perusal  will  doubtless  have  the  effect  of 
exciting  a  desire  for  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  this 
most  attractive  branch  of  natural  science. 


Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  the  late  George  Wilson,  M.D., 
E.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Stevenson  Mac¬ 
adam,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  E.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry 
in  the  Medical  School,  Surgeons^  Hall,  and  to  the  School 
of  Arts,  Edinburgh  Chamberses  Educational  Course  e). 
London  and  Edinburgh  :  W.  and  R.  Chambers. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  the  late  accomplished  Professor  George 
Wilson  wrote  the  original  of  this  little  work ;  and  in  such 
high  estimation  has  it  been  held  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  period  just  named,  that  teachers  far  and  wide  have  re¬ 
commended  it  as  a  safe  and  useful  guide  to  those  desirous  of 
acquiring  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
facts  of  chemistry.  It  has  already  passed  through  two 
editions,  and  in  these  the  old  theories  and  systems  of  nota¬ 
tion  were  employed.  In  the  new  edition,  the  first  volume  of 
which  we  now  notice.  Dr.  Macadam  has  attempted  to  intro¬ 
duce  those  views  which  belong  to  modern  chemical  science, 
and  to  thereby  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  the  present 
race  of  beginners. 

Wilson^s  (often  incorrectly  called  Chamberses)  ^Chemistrye 
has  long  been,  and  is  still,  to  a  great  extent,  used  by  students 
of  veterinary  medicine ;  so  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
criticise  it  with,  if  possible,  more  than  ordinary  care.  After 
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a  perusal  of  Dr.  Macadam^s  revision^  we  regret  to  say  tliat 
the  results  of  his  labours  have  not  been  so  successful  as 
could  be  desired.  The  book  has  a  suflSciently  good  basis  to 
render  it  well  worthy  of  that  careful  revision  which  we  feel 
certain  Dr.  Macadam  is  capable  of  executings  and  we  there¬ 
fore  hope  yet  to  see  another  edition,  in  which  the  rather 
numerous  errors  in  the  volume  now  before  us  will  be  cor¬ 
rected,  so  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  renewing  our 
acquaintance  with  an  old  favorite  in  a  new  garb,  and  one 
rendering  it  suitable  to  occupy  that  position  in  elementary 
chemical  literature  to  which  it  would  then  be  entitled. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


THE  EUTURE  OE  VETERINARY  SCIENCE. 

If  the  spirit  of  investigation  which  the  cattle  plague  has 
aroused  be  suffered  to  decline  with  the  subsidence  of  the 
disease,  one  grand  result  will  have  been  lost,  and  a  valuable 
opportunity  misused.  If  no  great  effort  is  now  made  to 
advance  the  study  of  animal  pathology  to  a  position  far 
higher  than  it  has  yet  attained,  the  omission  will  hereafter 
be  deplored.  The  past  and  present  of  veterinary  science 
wmuld  furnish  subject-matter  enough  for  discussion.  It 
might  be  alleged  with  some  force  that  during  the  half  cen¬ 
tury  of  its  existence  its  progress  had  not  been  sufficiently 
rapid ;  or,  it  might  be  contended,  instead,  that  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  its  advance  could  only  be  surmounted  one  by 
one,  and  then  only  by  persistent  effort  and  unflagging  zeal. 
Whether  veterinary  science  has  done  more  or  less  than  it 
should  have  done,  we  are  content  to  leave  a  disputed  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  that  the  hour  has  arrived  to  make  a  forward  move¬ 
ment  of  a  character  so  decided  that  the  whole  bod}^  shall  be 
carried  onward  by  the  impetus,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert. 

There  are  other  serious  diseases  which  affect  our  flocks 
and  herds  besides  cattle  plague,  and  which  wdll  continue  to 
flourish  after  the  last  traces  of  the  pest  have  been  eradicated; 
the  lingering  suspicion  of  its  presence  will  often  obscure  the 
judgment,  and  cases  of  difficulty  will  frequently  require 
prompt  and  satisfactory  solution.  During  the  last  few 
months,  indeed,  we  have  had  a  foreshadowing  of  what  is 
likely  to  happen.  It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  comment. 
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that  while  cattle  plague  was  prevalent  all  other  diseases  of 
cattle  were  unknown ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  a  single 
paramount  idea  has  a  tendency  to  warp  the  judgment  that 
might  otherwise  discriminate  with  exactness.  It  has  not 
hitherto  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  members  of  the  veterinary 
art  to  deal  with  an  emergency  like  that  through  which  we 
have  just  passed;  but,  warned  by  their  recent  experience,  they 
will  incur  universal  and  merited  censure  if  they  do  not  make 
themselves  competent  to  act  in  the  event  of  a  similar  crisis 
appearing.  We  do  not  contend  that  the  duty  of  discovering 
a  “  cure^'’  rests  upon  them — a  cure,  at  least,  in  the  ordinary 
tcceptation  of  the  term.  Not  being  disciples  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  ‘‘  pathy/’  and  possessing  no  sympathy  with  nostrum- 
dealers,  it  is  not  expected  of  us  to  clamour  jfor  a  drug  which 
shall  assume  the  position  of  a  medical  philosopher's  stone. 
In  human  medicine  it  is  demanded  that  something  shall  be 
done  while  life  lasts.  To  leave  a  human  being  to  die  unas¬ 
sisted  by  medicinal  agency  would  be  tantamount  to  social 
murder;  but,  in  reference  to  the  lower  animals,  as  we  stated 
at  the  onset  of  the  cattle  plague  in  the  summer  of  1865,  no 
such  considerations  arise.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  an  unne¬ 
cessary  risk  is  incurred  in  the  very  act  of  attempting  to  cure, 
if  the  problematical  safety  of  one  ox  or  one  sheep  means  the 
certain  loss  of  a  large  number,  then  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  veterinary  surgeon  to  kill.  Between  human  and  brute 
surgery  there  is  one  grand  distinction  of  principle.  In 
human  medicine  every  consideration  gives  place  to  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  idea  of  the  value  of  life — maimed,  helpless,  idiotic, 
irksome,  repulsive  in  every  sense  it  may  be,  but  still  life ; 
while  where  the  beast  is  alone  concerned  the  question  is  one 
of  economics — not  what  is  best  for  the  animal,  but  what 
pays  his  owner,  or  is  most  directly  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  agriculture.  And  this  being  so,  the  country  requires  a 
number  of  scientific  men  competent  to  deal  with  the  pro¬ 
blems  which  the  developments  of  commerce  will  of  necessity 
again  and  again  produce  for  solution ;  and  mainly  will  these 
problems  refer  to  diseases  of  cattle  and  sheep — the  science, 
in  fact,  of  cattle  pathology,  wBich  must  be  studied  upon  a  new 
basis,  not  with  a  view'  to  discover  specifics,^^  but  rather  the 
elements  of  diseases;  not  to  learn  how  to  save  a  few  lives 
which  may  be  reckoned  by  tens  of  pounds  sterling,  but  to 
preserve  vast  groups  w'hose  value  will  amount  to  millions 
sterling.  The  diseases  to  wBich  horses  are  liable  have  long 
been  the  subject  of  careful  investigation.  New  methods  of 
treatment  are  tested,  and  the  results  chronicled;  operations 
which  may  be  quoted  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  most 
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satisfactory  achievements  of  human  surgery  have  been  per¬ 
formed  with  success ;  and,  so  far  as  the  equine  race  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  The  object  here  is 
also  to  save  life,  and  to  restore  a  favorite  animal  to  his 
owner.  The  horse  does  not  represent  so  many  pounds  of 
valuable  beef,  at  so  many  pence  per  pound;  his  ultimate 
destiny  is  the  knacker^s  yard  and  the  catsmeat  barrow,  from 
W'hich  we  preserve  him  as  long  as  we  can.  The  stricken  ox 
or  the  sick  cow  are  viewed  in  a  different  light.  The  im¬ 
portant  question  is  not  the  precise  nature  of  the  disease,  but 
the  weight  of  the  carcase ;  not  the  appropriate  remedy,  but 
the  value  of  the  meat  to  the  butcher.  As  to  sheep,  the  idea 
of  investigating  the  diseases  of  an  animal  whose  money  value 
may  be  nearly  realised  at  a  moment^s  notice,  probably 
scarcely  occurs  to  the  farmer,  unless  some  unusual  malady 
threatens  the  integrity  of  the  flock;  and  even  then,  if  the 
shepherd,  who  has  been  with  sheep  all  his  life,  cannot  sug¬ 
gest  the  cause  and  point  out  the  remedy,  what  chance  can 
the  veterinary  surgeon  have,  whose  experience  is  so  infinitely 
less  extensive?  Such  are  some  of  the  trifling  (for  we  hold 
them  trifling)  obstacles  in  the  way  of  veterinary  progress  in 
the  direction  of  the  study  of  diseases  of  farm-stock;  they 
wdll  not — they  must  not — stand  in  the  way  of  advancement. 
Threatened  as  we  are  on  all  sides  by  infectious  diseases, 
hardly  knowing  where  to  seek  for  the  beasts  to  consume  our 
abundant  provender,  \ve  look  for  advice  and  assistance,  and 
in  the  future  we  shall  demand  it,  from  the  members  of  the 
veterinary  profession.  There  are  men  to  be  found  who  are 
competent  to  deal  with  the  subject,  and  the  public  should 
have  some  means  of  recoo:nisino:  all  who  are  thus  able  and 
willing  to  assist  them.  Any  charlatan  may  call  himself 
veterinary  surgeon,  but  is  there  no  higher  degree  which  shall 
be  reached  through  an  ordeal  so  searching  that  none  but 
scientific  and  educated  men  shall  hold  the  distinction — a  fel¬ 
lowship,  or  whatever  equivalent  may  be  deemed  fitting  to 
distinguish  its  possessor  from  the  mass — and  give  to  the 
people  a  guarantee  of  skill  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
experience  and  arduous  study  ?  In  the  spirit  which  the  poet 
of  all  times  indicated  in  the  phrase  “the  wish  is  father  to 
the  thought, we  point  to  this  as  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished  in  the  not  distant  future  of  veterinary  science.^’ 
— The  Field, 
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Bv  Howard  Heed. 

{Continued from  p.  72.) 

For  diarrhoea^  Professor  DicVs  dose — 1  quart  of  lime-water^ 

oz.  of  laudanum  three  times  daily,  and  6  dr.  of  carbonate 
ammonia  three  times  daily.  To  promote  convalescence — oz. 
of  sulphate  of  iron  twice  daily;  or  Dr.  SmarUsdose — 1-|-  oz.  of 
powdered  chinchona.  Professor  Simonds,  who  considers  the 
stomachs  in  no  condition  to  deal  with  any  medicines,  would  con¬ 
demn  such  insoluble  medicines,  I  should  suppose,  as  sulphur, 
ginger,  and  powdered  chincona.  In  his  Lecture  on  the  Cattle 
Plague,  to  be  found  in  p.  270  of  the  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  refers  to  several  cases  in  which 
total  starvation  for  some  days  has  wrought  cures  that  would 
not  have  been  likely  to  have  attended  treatment.  There  are 
cases  of  groups  of  affected  animals  accidentally  left  in  con¬ 
finement  and  forgotten  which  have  recovered,  and  others  in 
which  animals  reserved  for  the  knacker  have  recovered  before 
that  hard-worked  functionary  could  knock  them  on  the  head, 
and  still  others  in  which  animals  have  escaped  before  the 
blow  fell,  to  the  woods  or  elsewhere,  and  unmolested  have 
come  off  victors  from  the  internal  contest.  The  treatment 
that  has  created  the  greatest  excitement  is  that  which  Mr. 
Worms  found  to  be  effectual  amongst  his  own  cattle  in 
Ceylon.  It  has  no  pretension  to  the  rank  of  a  specific,  but 
possesses  the  merit  of  a  sensible  and  practicable  remedy. 

The  medicine  consists  of  I  lb.  pickling  onions,  I  lb.  garlic, 
pulped  and  mixed  with  I  lb.  ground  ginger;  a  decoction 
from  lb.  of  assafoetida,  enough  water  being  used  to  cover 
it,  is  poured  over  the  whole  mass,  which  is  stirred  with  8 
quarts  of  rice-water,  and,  when  cool,  suffices  for  fourteen  full- 
grown  animals,  the  dose  being  I-|-  pint  for  an  ox,  for  a 
heifer,  -I  ^  Worms  lays  special  stress  upon 

early  application.  The  first  indications  of  the  change  of 
breath  should  be  watched,  and  the  medicine  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  nothing  more  than  rice-gruel  for  several 
days. 

Lord  Leigh  honours  me  with  a  letter  relative  to  the  success 
of  this  medicine  at  Stoneleigh,  in  which  he  says  that  Mr. 
Worms  professes  only  to  be  able  to  detect  and  arrest  the 
rinderpest  in  its  first  stages. 

At  the  end  of  February,  Baron  Bothschild^s  herd  at  Ment- 
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more  being  attacked,  Mr.  Worms  commenced  his  treatment, 
for  some  time  apparently  with  success ;  but  the  pest  returned 
upon  those  that  were  accounted  convalescent,  and  proved 
terribly  malignant.*  On  the  16th  March  there  remained,  of 
that  fine  herd  of  119,  only  66  animals. 

Before  leaving  this  section,  I  will  further  observe  that  it  is 
generally  considered  that  the  salts  of  soda  and  magnesia  in 
the  form  of  sulphites  (readily  soluble  in  water),  if  abundantly 
introduced  into  the  blood,  will  prove  the  means  of  warding 
off  the  accession  of  the  disease  altogether.  Dr.  Smart  re¬ 
commends  its  administration  in  2-oz.  doses  daily  to  adult 
animals,  and  1^  to  those  younger.  After  a  fortnight’s  treat¬ 
ment,  with  a  rest  of  twenty-four  hours  in  the  middle,  the 
exhibition  of  the  medicine  should  be  suspended  for  twenty- 
four  hours  every  third  day.  There  are  several  instances  of 
herds  so  fortified,  that  they  have  kept  at  bay  the  plague  which 
raged  around  them. 

It  must  not  be  considered  that  space  has  been  abused  by 
containing  details  of  treatment  which  has  been  superseded  by 
a  swifter  specific.  I  cannot  but  think  that  we  shall  fall  back 
upon  remedial  and  curative  measures,  which,  if  sought  in  the 
right  spirit,  will  never  long  be  denied  to  the  scientific  inves¬ 
tigator.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  state  what  has  been 
done,  for  herein  are  the  clues  for  future  experimenters.  In 
various  degrees,  I  think,  nearly  all  the  remedies  named  have 
tended  to  reduce  the  death-rate;  and  as  the  majority  of 
them  point  to  the  sustentation  of  the  powers  of  the  animal 
while  it  fights  its  own  battle  with  the  virus,  which  is  left  to 
take  its  own  course,  it  is  probable  that  future  attempts  will 
follow  in  this  direction.  Many  of  the  above  agents  are  truly 
prophylactic  (protective),  and  perhaps  should  have  been 
placed  in  that  category. 

Preventive  treatment. — A  belief  that  the  curative  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  disease,  before  the  results  of  its  development 
have  extended  to  every  organ  and  function  of  the  frame,  may 
be  attempted  with  a  rational  hope  of  success,  is  not  incom¬ 
patible  with  a  higher  dependence  on  prevention,”  which 
^^is  better  than  cure.”  For  the  pathological  and  rational 
method  of  investigation  does  not  deal  unintelligently  with  the 
results  of  the  cattle  plague,  but  begins  at  the  other  end,  and, 
by  tracing  it  to  its  source,  prevents  its  propagation,  and 
conserves  the  animal.  Had  the  physicians  of  a  past  age  been 
encouraged  to  consign  their  plague-stricken  patients  to  the 

*  See  Editor’s  note  to  Mr.  Simonds’  ”  Lecture  on  the  Cattle  Plague,” 
p.  278. 
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slayer,  we  should  still  look  askance  at  consignments  of  cotton 
from  Egypt,  where  the  plague-seeds  are  as  numerous  as  ever. 
But  having  placed  ourselves  in  unison  with  laws  formerly 
violated,  the  thought  of  this  terrible  scourge  ceases  to  trouble 
us.  We  have  rendered  ourselves  incombustible  :  will  not  the 
application  of  similar  means  confer  incombustibility  on  our 
cattle?  Perhaps  not  incombustibility,  but  such  resistive 
power  as  shall  effect  a  reduction  in  our  losses,  render  treat¬ 
ment  more  politic  than  slaughter,  and  afford  us  a  safe  and 
feasible  expedient  in  assurance. 

Last  summer,  a  proposition  was  made  by  the  French 
Government  for  convening  the  representatives  of  European 
Governments  at  Constantinople,  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  limiting  cholera  to  the  land  whence  it  is  supposed  to  issue, 
and  to  employ  active  measures  to  extinguish  it.  If  this  can 
be  done  in  the  case  of  cholera,  it  surely  can  in  the  case  of 
rinderpest.  For  if  the  theory  of  certain  writers  be  true,  that 
Steppe  cattle  is  the  only  race  able  to  generate  plague- virus, 
we  have  but  to  exterminate  that  raee.  For  that  purpose  we 
would  readily  sacrifiee  a  few  millions  of  money  to  secure  the 
noble  and  laboriously  reared  herds  of  Great  Britain  from 
such  calamities  as  the  present. 

The  immunity,  partial  or  complete,  obtained  for  human 
sufferers  from  smallpox  by  inoculation  and  vaccination  natu¬ 
rally  suggested  experiments  to  be  made  in  that  direction. 
Pleuro- pneumonia,  which  not  only  carries  off  great  quantities 
of  cattle,  but  predisposes  all  cattle  attacked  with  it  to  other 
diseases,  certainly  reeeives  a  eheek  from  inoculation.  When 
that  complaint  was  rife  in  Holland,  Dr.  Willems,  of  Hasselt, 
devoted  himself  to  the  investigation,  presented  his  secret  to 
the  Dutch  Government,  who  exposed  it  to  the  scrutiny  of  a 
commision,  and  finally  gave  it  their  authorisation.  It  is  now 
very  commonly  practised  in  the  colonies;  but  here  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  it  should  be,  considering  the  number  of 
cattle  that  annually  sink  of  this  disorder.  Looking  back, 
we  find  that  Dr.  Layard,  in  1787,  said,  But  if  the  conta¬ 
gious  distemper  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  herd,  or  break 
out  so  as  to  endanger  the  stock,  the  grazier  or  farmer  may,  by 
inoculating  his  cattle  with  proper  precautions,  at  least  secure 
his  stock,  since  he  can  house  them  before  they  fall  sick, 
prepare  them,  and  have  due  care  taken,  knowing  the  course 
of  the  distemper.^^  He  quotes  the  encouraging  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  Camper  in  Holland,  who,  out  of  1 12  inoculated 
beasts,  saved  41 ;  and  those  of  Koopman,  who,  out  of  94, 
recovered  45.  The  Russian  veterinarians  having  observed 
that  the  oxen  which  had  been  cured  of  the  rinderpest  could 
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mingle  with  impunity  with  the  infected  herd^  conceived  the 
idea  of  communicating  the  complaint  to  sound  cattle  by 
means  of  inoculation,  and  thereby  to  shield  them  from  the 
contagion.  The  first  experiments  made  in  1853,  near  Odessa, 
by  Professor  Jessen,  w^ere  very  fatal.  In  1854-5,  the  experi¬ 
ments  repeated  at  the  Dorpat  Establishment  with  better- 
selected  virus,  and  at  Kozan,  were  more  successful.  They 
were  led  to  conclude  that  it  was  necessary  to  inoculate 
several  heads  of  cattle,  the  one  after  the  other,  without 
having  recourse  to  any  other  virus  than  the  first  inoculated, 
so  that  they  may  thereby  obtain  virus  of  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  up  to  the  tenth  generation.  The  virus  thus 
attenuated  in  its  toxical  properties  answered  at  length  in 
every  experiment,  and  oxen  thus  inoculated  could  mingle 
with  impunity  with  diseased  cattle.  At  the  Veterinary  College 
of  Charkow  they  inoculated  1059  animals  with  virus  of  the 
third  generation,  sixty  animals  only  sinking  under  the  opera¬ 
tion.  In  1854  a  large  number  of  the  cattle  of  the  Steppes 
were  inoculated  and  not  one  lost,  and  all  were  found  to  be 
fortified  against  subsequent  attacks.  In  1857  the  Grand 
Duchess  Helena  founded  an  institution  for  inoculation  on 
her  property  at  Karlowka,  in  Poltava,  with  such  success  that 
only  3  per  cent,  of  the  inoculated  animals  died.  Dr.  Play¬ 
fair  reminds  us  that  these  favorable  results  are  obtained 
with  Steppe  cattle;  and  adds,  “before  mitigation  of  the 
virus  appears  in  the  case  of  other  races  of  cattle,  it  must  pass 
through  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  generations."’^  Professor 
lessen  is  of  opinion  that  no  cattle  should  be  imported  from 
the  Steppes  without  this  safeguard.  M.  Paupach,  another 
experienced  inoculist,  reporting,  in  1864,  from  Karlowka, 
says,  after  stating  that  in  seventy-five  experiments  40  per 
cent,  of  recoveries  was  obtained,  “  I  do  not,  however,  re¬ 
commend  inoculation  as  a  preventive.^^  On  cattle  not  of  the 
Steppe  race,  “  the  disease  induced,  though  sometimes  slight, 
is  usually  nearly  as  severe  as  that  arising  from  natural  in¬ 
fection.^"’  Much  depends  on  the  care  taken  of  the  animal 
during  the  experiment,  on  the  age  and  quality  of  the  virus, 
&c.,  though  “  no  modification  of  the  disease  has  been  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  inoculation  with  diflPerent  secretions . 

Glycerine  modifies  and  then  destroys  the  virus,  as  in  the  case 
of  pleuro-pneumonia^’ — but  here  further  experiments  are  re¬ 
quired.  His  experience  contradicts  that  of  Professor  lessen 
relative  to  the  insusceptibility  of  the  produce  of  animals 
which  have  had  the  rinderpest.  With  respect  to  another 
important  point.  Professor  Rawitsch,  a  co-worker  with 
1  essen,  states  that,  while  old  lymph  is  ineffectual,  fresh  lymph 
XL.  11 
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is  apt  to  cause  serious  loss ;  and  M.  Sergegew^  Director  of 
the  Bondarewka  Institute,  experimented  with  lymph  nine 
and  eleven  months  old  without  elevating  the  animal  heat  and 
creating  the  mouth-eruption,  which  is  the  test  of  success. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  a  virus  of  modified 
malignity,  hut  as  yet  without  effect.  The  results  of  this 
practice  in  Denmark  have  been  very  favorable,  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  they  have  discouraged  its  adoption.  Aery  little  has 
transpired  during  the  present  visitation  to  give  us  much  hope. 
Mr.  Tollemache  has  spiritedly  tested  its  value,  and  obtained 
about  as  much  comfort  as  from  vaccination.  It  was  thought 
that  the  sheep  inoculated  with  the  virus  might  yield  a  milder 
lymph,  but  it  is  not  so. 

The  danger  of  spreading  the  contagion  is  a  great  barrier 
to  inoculation  being  resorted  to  except  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  pest.  The  theoretic  advantages  are — a  milder 
form  of  disease,  simultaneously  induced  in  a  herd  de¬ 
signedly  fortified  against  it.  It  does  its  work  in  from  eight 
to  ten  days,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it. 

When  Dr.  Murchison  announced  his  conviction  that  vaccine 
matter  would  do  for  cattle  what  it  had  done  for  the  sufferer 
by  smallpox,  great  interest  was  excited.  If  this  proved  true, 
it  was  felt  than  an  incalculable  relief  had  arrived.  If  the 
vaccine  virus  could  be  employed  to  remove  the  constituent  of 
the  blood  which  is  acted  on  by  the  fiercer  ferment  of  rinder¬ 
pest,  we  should  have  a  slight  disorder  rarely  if  ever  propa¬ 
gating  itself  by  contagion,  and  in  so  far  vaccination  would 
prove  immeasurably  superior  to  anything  to  be  hoped  from 
inoculation.  The  foundation  of  this  conviction  lay  in  the 
supposed  recognition  of  identity  between  smallpox  and 
rinderpest.  Besides  smallpox,  rinderpest  is  (saving  syphilis) 
the  only  known  disease  which  can  be  communicated  by 
inoculation  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy,  and  great  similarity, 
amounting  nearly  to  identity,  was  observed  in  the  patholo¬ 
gical  appearances.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  produce 
cow-pox  in  cattle  by  inoculating  them,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  vaccine  lymph,  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  matter  of 
human  variola;  and  afterwards  to  prove  whether  they  be 
proof  against  the  prevalent  plague,  or  if  the  course  of  the 
disease  be  thereby  modified.^^  Thus  advised,  graziers  and 
breeders  besought  the  veterinary  surgeons  and  the  country 
doctors  to  do  their  beasts  and  these  practitioners  inun¬ 
dated  the  vaccine  establishments  with  applications  for  lymph, 
which,  never  sufficient  for  the  human  subject,  failed  utterly 
to  equal  the  sudden  demand.  By  hook  or  by  crook,  thou¬ 
sands  of  cattle  were  vaccinated — much  lymph  being  used 
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that  never;  under  any  circumstances;  would  elicit  a  respon¬ 
sive  pustule — and  the  result;®  unhappily;  is  what  Dr.  Mur¬ 
chison;  in  the  following  letter  to  the  Times  on  the  30th 
January;  candidly  avows  it  to  have  been  : 

SiR; — The  points  of  resemblance  between  cattle  plague 
and  smallpox  are  so  striking  that  certain  observers  were  led 
to  hope  that  vaccination  might  protect  cattle  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  disease.  The  experiment;  I  believe;  has  now  been 
fully  and  fairly  tried;  and;  although  the  first  accounts  appear 
favorable;  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  vaccination  con¬ 
fers  no  permanent  protection  from  the  plague.  It  is  well 
that  this  fact  should  be  generally  known  by  publication  in 
the  Times.  Uigid  isolation  and  the  suspension  of  all  move¬ 
ment  of  living  cattle  must  still  be  the  preventive  measures 
on  which  we  mainly  rely.  I  may  further  state  that  neither 
Mr.  Ceely  nor  I  ever  maintained  that  cattle  plague  and 
human  smallpox  were  identical.  We  merely  pointed  out 
that  the  analogy  between  the  two  diseases  was  sufficiently 
close  to  call  for  the  experimental  inquiry  referred  to. 

^^YourS;  &c.;  Charles  MurchisoN;  M.D.^^ 

In  Cheshire;  vaccination;  under  the  spirited  leadership  of 
Mr.  Tollemache;  was  tried  in  27,000  cases.  I  could  wish 
there  was  space  to  detail  some  cases ;  but  the  general  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  temporary  immunity  does  not  survive  the 
immediate  action  of  the  vaccinal  virus  is  all  that  can  be 
admitted. 

Other  preventive  and  remedial  expedients. — Disin¬ 
fectants. — Contiguous  pages  contain  so  much  admirable  matter 
from  Dr.  Voelcker  and  Professor  Simonds  on  this  subject; 
that  the  reader  is  respectfully  referred  to  them  and  enjoined 
to  read  carefully  what  is  written  concerning  the  burial  of 
cattle  and  the  disinfection  of  manure. 

In  consequence  of  the  culpable  neglect  of  such  expedients 
for  the  prevention  of  the  cattle  plague  as  an  embargo  upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  live  stock  into  the  country;  quaran- 
tine,  inspection  of  frontiers;  portS;  markets;  &c.;  the  nation 
is  unhappily  compelled  to  resort  to  another  set  of  expedients 
in  dealing  with  the  enemy  that  has  stolen  upon  uS;  such  as 
isolation,  the  stoppage  of  fairs  and  markets,  and — in  the 
present  state  of  clinical  knowledge — slaughter. 

When  the  heel  can  cover  the  few  sceptic  germs  of  the 
freshly  imported  cattle  plague;  the  attempt  to  stamp  them 
out  has  usually  been  attended  with  success.  It  was  so  in 
France;  where  forty -three  victims  were  made;  and  in  Belgium 
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where  1000  cattle  fell  in  the  successful  attempt  to  prevent 
propagation.  The  three  counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  and 
Surrey,  rid  themselves  in  three  months  of  the  plague  in  1848 
by  decisive  measures,  while  for  want  of  a  like  course  it  pre¬ 
vailed  for  several  years  in  the  rest  of  the  island.  In  1862, 
likewise,  the  farmers  taking  the  matter  into  their  own  hands, 
stamped  out  smallpox  in  Wiltshire  amongst  the  sheep.  Had 
the  advice  of  Professors  Simonds  and  Gamgee  been  heeded, 
the  country  would  not  have  furnished  the  afflictive  intelli¬ 
gence  which  now  fills  the  columns  of  our  daily  journals. 

(To  he  continued^ 
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QUARTERLY  MEETING  OE  THE  COUNCIL,  held  Jan.  9th,  1867. 

Present: — The  President,  Professors  Spooner  and  Yarnell, 
Messrs.  Field,  Gowing,  Greaves,  Harrison,  Hunt, 
Mavor,  Moon,  Seeker,  Wilkinson,  Withers,  and  the 
Secretary.  The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were, read  and  con¬ 
firmed. 

A  work  entitled  ^  Histological  Demonstrations ;  or  the  use 
of  the  Microscope  in  the  Examination  of  the  Animal  Tissues 
in  Health  and  Disease,'’  by  Dr.  Harley  and  Professor  Brown, 
was  laid  upon  the  table. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  seconded  hj  Mr. 
Greaves — 

“  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Professor  Brown  for 
his  kind  presentation.’’^ — Carried. 

Two  letters  were  read  which  had  been  received  from  Mr. 
Thos.  Lambert,  of  Dublin,  stating  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  had  made  application  in  1859  to  present  himself 
before  the  Board  of  Examiners.  It  appeared  that  at  that 
time  Mr.  Lambert  had  paid  the  fees  and  would  have  pre¬ 
sented  himself  for  examination  but  for  severe  indisposition. 
The  resolution  passed  by  the  Council  in  reference  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  1859  was — 

That  Mr.  Lambert  be  at  liberty  to  appear  before  any 
future  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  by  giving  the 
usual  notice.'’^ 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  as  some  considerable  time 
had  elapsed  without  his  having  presented  himself  before  the 
Board,  it  was  considered  that  Mr.  Ijambert  should  be  ad- 
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mitted  on  tlie  same  terms  as  the  other  Scotch  candidates, 
and  without  the  payment  of  any  further  fee. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  inform  Mr.  Lambert  that 
should  he  desire  to  present  himself  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Special  Board  appointed  for  the  examination  of  gentlemen 
holding  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  Certificate, 
the  Council  were  prepared  to  take  his  case  into  their  favor¬ 
able  consideration. 

Letters  were  read  from  several  correspondents  in  reference 
to  the  Special  Examinations  and  the  Meetings  of  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  Members  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  at  which  the 
several  candidates  had  presented  themselves. 

Some  discussion  ensued  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  that 
had  been  experienced  in  convening  the  Meetings  of  the 
Veterinary  Members  of  tbe  Court  of  Examiners  in  order  to 
form  a  quorum,  as  most  of  them  were  resident  in  the  country. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed,  in  the  event  of  any  future 
meeting,  to  issue  notices  to  all  the  Veterinary  Members  of 
the  Court  of  Examiners,  honorary  or  otherwise.  And  it  was 
also  resolved — 

That  in  the  event  of  any  candidate  holding  the  High¬ 
land  and  Agricultural  Society's  Certificate  expressing  a  desire 
to  become  a  member  of  the  body  corporate,  the  Committee 
of  Examiners  should  convene  a  meeting  in  order  to  examine 
him  and  others,  at  such  time  as  might  be  most  convenient. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Sharpey,  requesting  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  Begulations  for  the  preliminary  examination  in 
general  education  required  of  candidates  for  the  diploma  of 
the  Boyal  College  of  V eterinary  Surgeons,  in  order  that  the 
same  might  be  sent  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  Registrar  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London. 

The  Secretary  informed  the  Council  that  as  Dr.  Sharpey 
required  the  information  immediately,  he  had  waited  upon 
that  gentleman  with  a  copy  of  the  Charter  and  Bye-laws, 
informing  him  at  the  same  time  that  the  preliminary  ex¬ 
aminations  were  regulated  by  the  Professors  of  the  Colleges. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  eight  candidates,  late  pupils 
of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London,  had  been  admitted 
members  of  the  body  corporate.  Also  fifteen  candidates, 
holding  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  Certificate. 
The  latter  gentlemen  had  passed  their  examination  before  a 
Committee  of  the  Veterinary  Members  of  the  Court  of  Ex¬ 
aminers.  Their  names  were  then  read,  together  with  those 
of  the  examiners  and  ex-officio  members  who  were  present. 

The  Registrar  reported  the  following  deaths,  viz.,  John  F. 
Bickford,  Kingsbridge,  Devon,  diploma  dated  March  17, 
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1832 ;  Daniel  Sayer_,  Norwicli,  diploma  dated  May  5_,  1844 ; 
Wm.  Howard^  E.  Boyden^  Boston,  U.S.,  diploma  dated  April 
30,  1859;  James  Brydon,  Liverpool,  diploma  dated  April 
29,  1861;  Thomas  Symes,  Yeovil,  Somerset,  diploma  dated 
July  9,  1829 ;  Henry  Holland,  Islington,  diploma  dated 
June  2,  1841 ;  James  Morgan,  Hinton  Charter  Houses, 
Somerset,  diploma  dated  July  10,  1810;  Collin  Vernon 
Payne,  Market  Drayton,  diploma  dated  April  30,  1851 ;  and 
T.  W.  Bogerson,  Bedford,  diploma  dated  May  9,  1833. 

The  President  drew  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the 
advisability  of  issuing  a  circular  to  the  holders  of  the  High¬ 
land  and  Agricultural  Society's  Certificate,  informing  them 
of  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  Bye-laws  relating  to 
Examinations.  He  thought  that  it  would  he  only  an  act  of 
justice  to  those  gentlemen  who,  owing  to  absence  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  other  causes,  were  prevented  from  seeing  the 
announcement  in  the  Veterinarian,  and  thus  having  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  them  of  presenting  themselves  before  the 
Veterinary  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Examiners. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Varnell  and  seconded  by  Pro- 
fessor  Spooner — 

That  a  circular  be  sent  to  the  gentlemen  holding  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  Certificate,  informing 
them  of  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  examining  Bye¬ 
laws,  and  that  the  present  might  be  the  only  opportunity 
that  would  offer  for  their  examination.  That  the  candidates 
would  be  admitted  into  the  body  corporate  on  undergoing 
such  a  practical  examination,  written  or  otherwise,  as  may 
be  determined  upon  by  a  Veterinary  Committee  of  the  Court 
of  Examiners  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  on  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  fee  of  five  guineas.” — Carried. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Professor  Varnell  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Gowing — 

That  the  President,  Professors  Spooner  and  Varnell,  be 
a  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  the  circular.” — Carried. 

A  discussion  ensued  with  regard  to  the  time  the  Bye-laws 
should  be  suspended. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Spooner  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Hunt — 

That  a  fixed  time  be  named  for  reverting  to  the  Bye-laws.” 

Professor  Spooner,  on  further  consideration,  withdrew  his 
motion,  and  suggested  that  it  should  be  left  an  open  question. 

The  Finance  Committee  reported  that  they  had  examined 
the  vouchers  and  receipts  of  payment  during  the  preceding 
quarter  and  found  them  correct.  The  quarterly  balance- 
sheet  of  the  Treasurer's  account  was  submitted.  The  current 
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expenses  for  the  quarter  amounted  to  £88  18^.  which 
the  Committee  recommended  should  be  discharged. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hunt  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Seeker — 

That  the  Report  and  the  Treasurer's  quarterly  Balance- 
sheet  he  received  and  adopted.’^ 

Cheques  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  for  the  current  expenses. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Harrison — 

That  the  Treasurer  be  instructed  to  invest  £200  or  £300 
at  his  own  discretion.^^ — Carried. 

The  House  Committee  recommended  that  the  chairs  in  the 
committee  room  be  repaired,  and  that  additional  chairs  be 
furnished  to  the  students^  room.  They  also  recommended 
that  some  necessary  house  expenses  be  defrayed. 

The  Report  was  received  and  adopted. 

The  Secretary  informed  the  Council  that  additional  diplo¬ 
mas  were  required,  and  that  it  had  been  suggested  that  an 
extra  line  should  be  added  for  the  signature  of  another 
professor. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Greaves — 

That  200  diplomas  be  ordered  with  the  extra  line.^^ — 
Carried. 

The  President  read  a  letter  which  he  had  received  on  the 
subject  of  a  proposed  lecture  to  be  given  at  the  College, 
setting  forth  also  the  most  suitable  time  for  its  delivery.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  question  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Council. 

The  Council  further  expressed  their  obligation  to  the 
proposed  lecturer. 

The  President  next  drew  the  attention  of  the  Council  to 
the  approaching  opening  of  Parliament,  and  suggested  that 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  be  requested  to  watch  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  in  reference  to  the  Veterinary 
Medical  Bill,  and  report  to  the  Council,  so  that  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Council  might  be  called,  if  necessary. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Varnell  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Greaves — 

That  Mr.  Gowing^s  name  should  be  substituted  on  this 
Committee  for  that  of  Mr.  Harpley,  who  was  abroad.^^ — 
Carried.  By  order  of  the  Council, 

William  Henry  Coats,  Secretary. 
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Translations  and  Reviews  of  Continental 
Veterinary  Journals. 

By  W.  Ernes,  M.B.C.V.S.,  London. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  A  MALADY  IN  SHEEP  AND  GOATS 
ANALOGOUS  TO  THE  RINDERPEST,  CAUSED  THROUGH 
INEECTION  EROM  ANIMALS  OE  THE  BOVINE  SPECIES 
AEEECTED  WITH  THIS  PEST. 

By  Professor  Roll,  of  the  Veterinary  Institute,  Vienna. 

(Continued from  p.  100.) 

Immediately  after  the  post-mortem  examination  the  follow¬ 
ing  animals  were  inoculated  on  both  sides  of  the  chest  with 
a  lancet,  taking  the  contents  of  the  intestines  of  the  lamb 
which  had  already  been  inoculated  on  the  2nd  [of  March 
(No.  11),  and  a  goat  (No.  12)  fourteen  days  old. 

6.  A  lamb  (No.  13),  inoculated  with  the  lymph  of  the 
sheep-pox,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  at  the  tail,  and  which  had 
had  a  pox  in  consequence  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut  full  of  good 
lymph. 

7.  The  experiment  No.  7,  a  healthy  lamb  which  had 
been  put  in  the  same  box  with  No.  6,  the  rinderpest-affected 
calf,  and  the  two  lambs  4  and  3,  and  which  from  the 
2nd  to  the  6th  of  March  had  shown  itself  somewhat  dull, 
and  had  a  slight  discharge  from  the  nose,  but  continued  to 
feed  and  ruminate.  From  the  7th  these  symptoms  disap¬ 
peared,  and  on  the  11th  the  animal  was  dismissed  from  ob¬ 
servation  perfectly  healthy. 

8.  The  same  was  the  result  with  experiment  No.  8,  a 
lamb  which  had  been  successfully  inoculated  with  the  sheep- 
pox  on  the  24th  of  February,  and  which  was  on  the  28th  of 
the  same  month  inoculated  with  the  mucus  of  the  nose  and 
mouth  of  the  rinderpest-affected  calf  (No,  3),  by’^  means  of 
the  worsted  thread  dipped  in  the  mucus  and  inserted  behind 
the  shoulders. 

These  threads  were  removed  on  the  1st  of  March ;  on  the 
3rd  and  4th  the  lamb  showed  some  discharge  from  the  nose, 
and  was  not  so  lively,  but  the  appetite  and  rumination  were 
not  disturbed.  On  the  4th  of  March  the  pox  at  the  tail 
had  attained  maturity,  and  this  lamb  was  dismissed  perfectly 
healthy. 

9.  The  experiment  No.  9,  also  a  lamb  which  had  been 
successfully  inoculated  with  the  sheep-pox,  and  on  the  1st 
of  March  with  the  virus  from  the  calf  No.  S. 
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On  the  3rd,  in  the  morning,  the  thread  was  removed ;  the 
wound  suppurated  a  little. 

On  the  3th  of  March,  four  days  after  the  inoculation,  the 
animal  was  dull ;  there  was  redness  of  the  conjunctiva, 
mucous  discharge  from  the  nose,  loss  of  appetite  and  rumi¬ 
nation  ;  pulse  128.  On  the  6th  these  symptoms  were  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  excrements  were  soft.  On  the  right  side  of 
the  chest  pus  was  formed  close  to  the  inferior  opening  of  the 
seton,  the  animal  also  favoured  the  right  fore  leg. 

9th. — The  emaciation  and  prostration  were  visible,  the 
discharge  from  the  nose  considerable ;  in  the  inner  corners 
of  the  eyes  there  was  a  collection  of  muco-purulent  matter ; 
the  highly  injected  gums  were  in  parts  covered  with  exuda¬ 
tions;  slavering  from  the  mouth,  short  cough,  increased  re¬ 
spiration;  pulse  128;  neither  appetite  nor  rumination; 
violent  diarrhoea. 

10th. — The  symptoms  were  the  same,buttheanimal  stoodup 
at  times  and  was  searching  in  the  fodder,  but  eating  little  of  it. 

11th. — More  lively;  eats  and  ruminates ;  diarrhoea  not  so 
violent ;  cough  rarer. 

As  in  this  case  also  the  recovery  was  to  be  anticipated,  for 
the  sake  of  the  post-mortem  the  animal  was  killed  by  pithing 
it.  By  the  immediate  sectio  cadaveris  the  following  lesions 
were  found  : 

Considerable  emaciation ;  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  be¬ 
smeared  with  the  mucous  discharge,  the  surroundiug  parts  of 
the  anus  and  hind  legs  covered  with  excremental  matter. 

In  the  cellular  tissue  at  the  right  shoulder,  close  to  the 
lower  orifice  of  the  insertion  of  the  thread  with  which  the 
inoculation  had  been  made,  there  was  forming  a  collection  of 
thin  pus. 

In  the  larynx  and  the  trachea  some  frothy  fluid  was  found ; 
the  mucous  membrane  was  pale  coloured,  wuth  red  stripes  in 
places  ;  there  was  extensive  congestion  of  both  lungs  on  their 
lower  and  anterior  parts,  and  also  greyish  hepatization ;  the 
other  parts  were  anaemic,  and  contained  air.  The  heart 
flabby,  containing  thin  fluid  blood  in  its  cavities. 

The  first  three  stomachs  contained  a  semifluid  ingesta;  in 
the  fourth  was  a  thin,  colourless  fluidity,  its  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  darkish  red,  at  the  folds  oedematic  and  swollen ;  that  of 
the  small  intestines  was  extensively  red,  here  and  there  were 
extravasations;  it  was  easily  detached;  in  some  places  there 
were  scabs  the  size  of  a  lentil,  and  of  a  brownish  colour; 
they  w’ere  firmly  adhering  and  penetrated  to  the  submucous 
tissue ;  the  plexus  of  Peyer  was  very  much  smaller  and 
areolated. 
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The  mucous  membrane  of  the  caecum  and  colon  were 
oedematically  swollen,  dark  red  colour,  and  covered  with 
capillary  extravasations;  in  their  cavities  there  was  contained 
partly  a  purulent  fluidity,  the  same  as  in  the  small  intestines, 
and  partly  soft  ingesta;  in  the  rectum  there  were  dung-balls 
regularly  formed. 

The  liver  was  softened  and  anaemic ;  the  gall-bladder  dis¬ 
tended  with  a  large  quantity  of  thin  green  bile,  its  mucous 
membrane  strongly  injected  and  ecchymosed  in  places ;  the 
spleen  small  in  size  and  anaemic,  the  mesenteric  glands  en¬ 
larged,  the  kidneys  unaltered. 

10.  The  experimental  animal  No.  10,  a  lamb  which  had 
been  inoculated  in  the  same  manner  as  No.  9>  on  the  1st  of 
March,  from  the  same  calf  (No  3).  This  was  a  short-wool, 
healthy  animal ;  showed  for  a  few  days  a  slight  discharge 
from  the  nose,  but  remained,  nevertheless,  in  perfect  health  ; 
was  dismissed  from  the  experiments  on  the  11th. 

11.  Experiment  No.  11,  a  perfectly  healthy  calf,  which 
was,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  as  already  stated,  inoculated  with 
the  secretions  from  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose  and 
mouth  of  the  lambs  No.  4  and  5,  and  had  been  kept  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  other  experimental  animals;  showed  no 
symptoms  besides  some  slavering  at  the  mouth,  and  slight 
softening  of  the  excrements,  which  latter  might  be  attributable 
to  the  change  of  diet  in  the  weaning  of  it. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  in  the  morning,  this  calf  was 
inoculated  with  the  secretions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  slaughtered  pest-affected  lamb  on  both  sides  of  the 
chest  with  the  lancet,  besides  which  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose  was  rubbed  with  the  same  secretion. 

Up  to  the  l6th  the  animal  was  lively,  and  fed  and  did  well; 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  it  appeared,  however,  some¬ 
what  dull,  took  less  food,  but  still  ruminated  ;  the  pulse  in¬ 
creased  to  76  per  minute. 

On  the  17th  the  muzzle  was  dry;  tears  ran  from  the  eyes; 
grinding  of  teeth  ;  short  jerked  cough  ;  strong  hypersemia  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth ;  respiration  slightly 
increased  ;  pulse  88 ;  loss  of  appetite  and  rumination ;  the 
evacuations  w'ere  soft  in  the  morning,  in  the  afternoon  they 
were  fluid  ;  the  animal  reeled  about  from  weakness. 

On  the  18th  there  was  an  abundant  discharge  from  the 
nose  and  tears  from  the  eyes ;  collections  of  viscous  matter 
were  formed  in  the  inner  corners,  and  slight  erosions  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  ;  frequent  grating  of  the  teeth, 
husky  weak  cough,  increased  respiration ;  pulse  96.  Neither 
appetite  nor  rumination  ;  abundant  purulent-like  alvine  eva- 
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cuations  of  an  offensive  odour  ;  great  prostration,  with  visible 
emaciation. 

In  the  afternoon  the  animal  was  unable  to  stand  up ;  at 
half-past  ten  in  the  evening  it  died. 

At  the  section  made  on  the  IQth,  at  8  a.m.,  the  following 
post-mortem  appearances  were  found  : 

The  carcase  greatly  emaciated  ;  the  nose,  eyes,  and  mouth, 
besmeared  with  viscous  mucus,  the  hind  parts  with  the  fetid 
fluid  alvine  evacuations. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  slightly  swollen,  and 
of  a  dusky  red  colour,  covered  with  soft  exudations  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  cartilages ;  that  of  the  trachea  and  the 
bronchi  somewhat  swollen,  but  only  reddened  in  places, 
coated  wdth  a  purulent  viscous  fluidity ;  the  lungs  slightly 
congested,  crepitating  on  a  section  being  made,  out  of  which 
oozes  a  frothy  serum ;  the  heart  flabby,  a  small  quantity  of 
fluid  blood  was  found  in  its  cavities. 

The  under  lip  and  gums  were  covered  in  parts  with  crum¬ 
bling  exudations  and  erosions.  In  the  three  first  stomachs 
w^as  found  some  soft  fodder  stuff,  the  mucous  membrane 
strongly  injected.  The  fourth  stomach  contained  a  purulent 
fluid  of  a  reddish-grey  colour. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  viscera  was  smaller  and  of 
a  dark  red-brown  colour,  striated  in  places  with  capillary 
extravasations,  softened  and  easily  detached.  The  mucous 
membrane  throughout  the  whole  of  the  small  intestines  was 
infiltrated,  softened,  ecchymosed  in  places,  and  of  a  dark  red 
colour;  the  glands  of  Peyer  considerably  smaller  than  natural; 
in  the  foremost  was  contained  a  pus-like  fluid,  in  the  others 
a  sero-puruient,  and  here  and  there  thick  exudations. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestines  was  oedema- 
tous,  hyperaemic,  and  easily  detached;  the  surface  w^as  covered 
partly  with  a  purulent  fluid  and  partly  with  pendulous  exu¬ 
dations;  the  rectum  contained  some  purulent  fecal  matter. 

The  liver  pale  and  softened ;  much  bile  was  contained  in 
the  biliferous  ducts,  the  gall-bladder  was  distended  with 
thin  yellowish  bile,  the  spleen  moderately  full  of  blood ;  the 
mesenteric  glands  enlarged,  softened,  and  on  cutting  them  a 
pus-like  fluid  exuded  from  the  incision.  The  kidneys  firm, 
hyperaemic  in  places ;  in  the  bladder  a  moderate  quantity  of 
clear  urine. 

From  the  symptoms  and  the  course  of  the  malady,  as  w^ell 
as  from  the  post-mortem  appearances,  this  was  an  undoubted 
case  of  rinderpest,  and  the  case  is  of  greater  interest  inas¬ 
much  as  it  establishes  the  fact  that  the  lamb  No.  6  from 
which  this  calf  was  inoculated,  and  in  which  the  first  signs 
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of  recovery  were  already  perceived^  really  was  affected  with 
the  disease  called  rinderpest  analogous  malady,  Rinderpest 
(inlichen-hranlieit. 

The  period  of  incubation  in  this  case  was  somewhat  above 
three  days ;  the  duration  of  the  malady  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  to  the  termination  by  death  was  over  three  days. 

12.  Experiment  No.  12,  a  kid  fourteen  days  old,  which 
had  been  inoculated  on  the  12th  of  March  with  the  secre¬ 
tions  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  of  the 
lamb  No.  6,  died  on  the  following  day. 

13.  A  strong  lamb  (experiment  No.  13),  which  had 
been  successfully  inoculated  with  sheep-pox  on  the  2nd  of 
March,  and  was  on  the  12th  of  same  month  inoculated  on  both 
sides  of  the  chest  with  the  still  warm  secretions  of  the  lamb 
No.  6,  remained  perfectly  healthy  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  experiments  and  was  dismissed  on  the  28th. 

14.  Experimental  animal  No.  14,  in  with  sheep-pox- 
inoculated  Iamb,  which  had  had  one  pock  on  the  tail  partially 
developed,  was  inoculated  on  the  19th  of  March  with  the 
secretions  from  the  small  intestines  of  the  calf  No.  1 1,  on 
both  sides  behind  the  shoulders,  and  had  the  same  secretions 
applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  with  friction. 

On  the  22nd,  four  days  after  the  inoculation,  the  lamb  was 
somewhat  dull,  allowed  itself  to  be  easily  caught ;  a  mucous 
discharge  was  perceived  at  the  nose;  appetite  diminished, 
rumination  suspended. 

On  the  24th  great  debility,  remarkable  emaciation ;  the 
discharge  from  the  nose  more  abundant ;  the  gums  intensely 
red;  slavering  from  the  mouth;  increased  respiration;  at  times 
short  cough;  pulse  80;  appetite  and  rumination  normal; 
alvine  evacuation  soft. 

On  the  25th  the  lamb  was  constantly  in  a  recumbent  posi¬ 
tion  ;  pulse  88 ;  the  emaciation  was  striking.  Besides  the 
above  symptoms  there  were  grinding  of  the  teeth,  hyperaemia 
of  the  conjunctiva,  and  collection  of  mucus  in  the  inner 
corner  of  the  eyes. 

On  the  26th  all  these  symptoms  were  the  same,  besides 
which  red  spots  were  seen  in  places  on  the  gums. 

On  the  27th  the  greatly  emaciated  animal  was  livelier, 
and  was  picking  amongst  the  fodder  and  ruminated  at  times. 

On  the  28th  not  so  prostrated;  took  a  little  fodder;  the 
cough  rarer,  the  secretions  from  the  eyes  and  nose  less ;  in 
short,  the  symptoms  were  less  intense. 

With  a  view  to  ascertain  the  process  of  the  malady,  the 
the  lamb  was  killed  on  the  28th  of  March  by  pithing  it. 

The  section  gave  the  following  result : 
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Carcase  greatly  emaciated;  collection  of  mucus  round  the 
eyes  and  nose. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  coated 
with  thin  viscous  secretion;  in  the  right  lung  existed  two  cir¬ 
cumscribed  tumours  about  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  by  the 
section  they  were  found  to  contain  pus;  the  surrounding'parts 
of  these^  as  well  as  the  left  lung^  were  emphysematic ;  the 
heart  was  flabby,  the  muscles  containing  but  little  fluid  blood. 

In  the  first  three  stomachs  there  was  a  little  soft  ingesta ; 
the  mucous  membranes  w'ere  without  alteration  ;  in  the  fourth 
stomach  and  the  small  intestines  was  contained  a  thin 
colourless  fluid ;  its  mucous  membrane,  particularly  in  the 
folds,  was  oedematic,  swollen,  and  throughout  of  a  red  colour; 
that  of  the  small  intestines  of  a  dark  red,  ecchymosed  in 
places,  the  plexus  of  the  glands  of  Peyer  smaller,  the 
contents  of  the  bowels  were  partly  of  a  greyish  pus-like 
colour,  partly  of  a  bile-like,  thin,  and  fluid ;  the  same  was 
found  in  the  large  intestines,  the  mucous  membranes  of  which 
were  of  a  dark  red  colour,  oedematically  swollen,  the  follicles 
very  prominent ;  the  rectum  contained  some  soft  fseces ;  the 
mucous  membrane  showed  no  alteration. 

The  liver  w'as  softened,  moderately  distended  with  blood ; 
the  gall-bladder  contained  a  quantity  of  dark-green  bile  ;  the 
spleen  was  small  and  anaemic ;  the  mesenteric  glands  enlarged ; 
kidneys  no  alteration. 

The  result  was,  therefore,  in  this  case  again,  that  through 
the  contagium  of  the  rinderpest,  the  sheep-pest  was  produced. 
In  the  second  series  of  experiments  the  results  were,  conse¬ 
quently,  that  by  the  contagium  of  the  rinder-  and  sheep-pest, 
there  were  infected  two  calves,  eleven  sheep,  and  1  goat :  from 
this  last  one,as  it  died  the  dayafter  the  inoculation,  no  inference 
can  be  drawn  as  to  the  effects  of  the  inoculation  concerning  it. 

The  following  is  the  categoric  order  of  the  result  of  these 
experiments : — 

I.  From  rinderpest-affected  cattle  w'ere  inoculated — 1st, 
a  calf  (No.  3),  which  became  affected  with  the  rinderpest  and 
died  ;  2nd,  eight  sheep. 

{a)  Without  being  previously  inoculated  with  the  sheep- 
pox,  Nos.  1  and  5  became  affected  with  the  sheep-pest,  and 
became  again  convalescent;  Nos.  2  and  10,  without  result. 

{b)  After  having  been  successfully  inoculated  with  the 
sheep-pox — No.  4  affected  with  the  sheep-pest,  and  became 
convalescent;  Nos.  9  and  14,  affected  with  the  sheep-pest, 
and  killed  at  the  commencement  of  the  convalescence  ;  No.  3, 
not  affected. 

II.  From  pest-affected  sheep  were  inoculated —  1st,  a 
calf  (No.  11),  from  the  lamb  (No.  0),  which  had  be- 
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come  affected  with  the  rinderpest  and  died  ;  2nd,  a  lamb 
which  had  been  previously  inoculated  with  the  sheep-pox 
(No.  13),  from  the  lamb  (No.  6),  without  effect. 

III.  To  the  natural  infection  were  exposed — 1st,  a  lamb 
inoculated  with  the  sheep-pox  (No.  6),  which  became  affected 
with  the  sheep-pest  and  w^as  killed ;  2nd,  a  lamb  which  had 
not  been  inoculated  wuth  the  sheep-pox  (No.  7),  without  effect. 

From  being  exposed  to  the  C07itagiwn  of  the  rinder-  or 
sheep-pest,  of  eleven  sheep  six,  viz.,  Nos.  1, 4,  o,  6, 9j,  and  14, 
became  affected,  of  which  three  recovered,  viz.,  1,  4,  and  3  ; 
three,  however  (Nos.  6,  9,  and  14),  were  killed  at  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  symptoms,  for  the  sake  of  the  post-^nortem 
examination. 

The  period  of  inoculation  varied  as  follows  : — In  No.  14 
it  w^as  three  days;  in  Nos.  1  and  9^  five  days;  in  No.  3, 
seven  days  ;  and  in  Nos.  4  and  6,  seven  days ;  wdiich  is,  on  an 
average,  five  days.  In  the  calves — one  of  which  (No.  3)  was 
infected  from  a  pest-affected  ox,  the  other  (No  11)  infected 
from  a  pest-affected  sheep — it  extended  to  four  days  in  both 
cases. 

In  the  eleven  sheep  subjected  to  these  experiments,  there 
were  six  which  had  been  inoculated  with  the  sheep-pox ;  it 
was  as  follows  : — 

In  one  (No.  8)  four  days,  in  one  (No.  4)  five  days,  in 
two  (Nos.  9  and  14)  six  days,  in  one  (No.  13)  ten  days, 
in  another  (No.  6)  fifteen  days  elapsed  since  the  effectual 
inoculation  of  the  sheep-pox,  before  the  infection  of  the 
rinder-  or  sheep-pest  was  tried  on  them. 

Of  these  fsix  with  sheep-pox-inoculated  sheep,  four  (viz.. 
Nos.  4,  6,  9,  and  14)  w^ere  affected  either  by  the  rinder-  or 
sheep-pest. 

2nd.  Nos.  8  and  13  resisted  the  infection:  thisw^ould  make 
66  per  cent.  Of  the  five  which  had  not  been  inoculated 
with  the  sheep-pox,  two  (Nos.  1  and  3)  became  affected  with 
the  pest,  while  three  (Nos.  2,  7,  and  10)  remained  unaffected  ; 
the  per-centage  is,  consequently,  40  in  this  category. 

If  from  these  per-centages  no  satisfactory  conclusion  may  be 
drawn,  still  they  show  that  those  sheep  w^hich  w^ere  not  inocu¬ 
lated  with  the  sheep-pox  resisted  the  infection  of  the  malady 
to  a  greater  degree  than  those  w^hich  had  been  inoculated  ; 
and  it  further  show^ed  that  the  sheep-pox  gave  no  immunity 
against  the  rinderpest,  for  in  some  of  these  cases  the  sheep- 
pox  had  attained  a  most  perfect  development,  viz.  Nos.  4, 
9,  and  14  were  all  affected  with  the  pest,  and  even  No.  6, 
in  w'hich  the  pox  had  attained  the  period  of  cicatrization 
at  the  time  it  became  infected  with  the  pest. 
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The  influence  of  the  inoculation  of  the  sheep-pox  in  the 
course  of  the  sheep-pest  could  in  no  case  be  perceived ;  and 
the  sheep-pest  had  as  little  influence  on  the  course  of  the 
sheep-pox,  which  seemed  to  follow  its  course  in  the  same 
w^ay  as  in  the  most  healthy  animals. 

The  extraordinary  favorable  course  of  the  malady  in  these 
experiments  is  striking ;  for  in  those  cases  where  the  infection 
took  effect  (Nos.  1,  4,  5),  the  perfect  recovery  had  set  in; 
and  in  the  others  (Nos.  9,  6,  14),  when  they  were  killed, 
great  improvement  had  already  taken  place ;  so  that,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  these  animals  would  have  soon  become  convalescent. 

May  not  the  mild  course  of  the  malady  in  experiments 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  5  be  attributed  to  the  virus  being  taken  from 
subjects  which  w’ere  killed  in  the  first  stage  of  the  malady? 
But  against  this  conclusion  w^e  have  the  fact  that  the  calf 
(No.  3)  and  the  lambs  (Nos.  1,  8,  9;  10)  were  inoculated 
from  the  same,  of  which  only  two  (8  and  10)  remained 
perfectly  healthy,  and  that  No.  9^  which  was  killed,  in  all 
probability  would  have  become  convalescent  if  it  had  been 
allowed  to  live. 

The  same  was  the  case  in  a  lamb  (No.  14)  inoculated 
from  the  calf  No.  11,  which  died  from  an  acute  attack  of 
the  rinderpest. 

It  is  possible  that  the  subjects  selected  for  the  experiments 
being  in  good  condition,*"  w^ell  fed,  and  kept  for  the  time  in 
a  well-ventilated  place,  might  have  contributed  to  the  favor¬ 
able  course  the  malady  assumed ;  it  is  possible,  likewise,  that 
the  rinderpest  being  on  the  decline  in  Nether  Austria  at  the 
time  these  experiments  were  undertaken,  had  some  influence 
on  the  character  of  the  sheep-pest.  How^ever,  the  fatal  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  malady  in  the  two  calves  militates  against  that 
supposition. 

The  fact  that  these  animals  certainly  vvere  infected  by  an 
analogous  malady  to  the  rinderpest,  is  clearly  established  by 
the  case  of  the  calf  (No  11)  inoculated  from  the  lamb  (No.  6), 
which  evidently  had  the  rinderpest  in  a  most  acute  form,  to 
which  it  soon  fell  a  sacrifice.  Moreover,  the  results  from 
these  experiments  are,  that  the  contagium  of  the  rinderpest,  as 
well  as  that  from  the  sheep-pest,  is  not  so  transmissible  to 
sheep ;  for  from  eleven  subjects  exposed  to  the  infection,  only 
six  were  attacked — that  is,  only  about  54  per  cent.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  which  vvere  not  attacked 
after  the  inoculation,  were  kept  for  weeks  with  those  that 
had  the  malady,  and,  therefore,  in  constant  and  immediate 
contact  with  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  again  and  again  established 
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that  the  contagium  of  the  sheep-pest  is  easily  transmitted  to 
horned  cattle,  and  that  the  malady  by  being  so  transmitted 
loses  nothing  of  its  virulence  or  fatality,  contrary  to  what 
one  might  have  been  led  to  suppose.  The  calf  No.  11  is  an 
undoubted  proof  of  this;  while  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
inoculation  with  the  contents  of  the  intestines  of  the  lamb 
(No.  6),  became  not  only  affected  wdth  the  rinderpest,  but 
died  of  it :  the  lamb  No.  6,  inoculated  at  the  same  time,  and 
with  the  same  virus  and  in  the  same  manner,  remained 
perfectly  healthy. 

Conclusions. 

In  the  recording  of  the  above  facts,  I  was  somewhat 
limited,  as  the  materials  of  the  sheep-  and  goat-pest  were 
unknown  to  me;  and  if  there  is  here  and  there  a  question  in 
•  reference  to  the  circumstances  favouring  the  transmission  of 
the  virus  which  requires  yet  further  investigation,  we  are, 
nevertheless,  at  present  enabled,  by  well-grounded  experience 
obtained,  to  give  a  tolerably  good  account  of  the  characters  of 
this  hitherto  unknown  malady. 

[To  he  continued^ 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND  VETERINARY  AIEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  at 
Salisbury  on  the  l/th  ult. 

There  was  a  fair  attendance  of  members,  and  five  new  ones  were 
elected. 

Mr.  Gregory  read  a  paper  on  Fractures,  the  debate  on  which  was 
animated  and  useful,  and  its  further  consideration  postponed  till 
the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Southampton. 

A  full  report  of  the  meeting  will  be  given  next  month. 


PROPOSED  VETERINARY  CONGRESS. 

[The  following  circular  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  us  with  a 
request  that  it  might  be  inserted  in  our  present  number.  It  has  as 
yet,  we  believe,  been  sent  to  only  the  Presidents  of  the  provincial 
societies  ;  but  in  due  time  it  will  have  a  general  circulation,  either 
in  its  present  or  an  amended  form. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  our  pages  are  open  for  suggestions  on 
this  laudable  proposition,  one  which  must  tend  to  important  results 
if  properly  carried  out.] 

Canton,  Cardifp,  S.  Wales; 

Jan.  ^th,  1867. 

Dear  Sir, — In  order  to  carry  out  the  project  of  a  veterinary 
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congress  with  success,  it  is  necessary  to  engage  the  sympathy  and 
personal  support  of  the  whole  of  the  profession.  It  is,  however, 
proposed  that  it  be  carried  out  mainly  under  the  auspices  of  the 
various  veterinary  medical  associations,  and  more  especially  so  in  its 
details  by  the  presidents  of  those  institutions.  I  therefore  take  the 
liberty  of  putting  before  you  very  briefly,  the  object  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  congress,  as  also  a  short  outline  of  the  work  to  be 
done. 

1st.  Object. — The  advancement  of  veterinary  science. 

2nd.  Advantage:. — The  diffusing  of  new  life  and  vigour  into  our 
hitherto  somewhat  apathetic  profession  by  the  promulgation  of 
opinions  of  our  most  eminent  men  upon  all  subjects  closely  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  body  corporate. 

The  opportunity  which  will  be  offered  of  bringing  before  the 
public  in  a  substantial  form  our  claims  upon  their  regard  and  con¬ 
fidence,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  success  of  the 
undertaking. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  members  of  ability  be  invited  to  read 
papers  before  the  congress  upon  subjects  closely  allied  with  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  profession,  but  not  upon  the  practice  of  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine.  That  no  paper  shall  be  discussed,  and  that  each  be  limited 
as  to  time  of  reading  to  forty-five  minutes.  The  following  are  the 
subjects  now  suggested,  but  which  are  open  to  amendment : 

1st.  The  education  of  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

2nd.  The  charter — its  objects  and  use.  Why  a  bill  is  required, 
and  whether  a  second  charter  for  Scotland  be  desirable. 

3rd.  The  professional  etiquette  to  be  observed  by  veterinary 
surgeons. 

4th.  The  causes  of  conflicting  opinions  on  soundness,  with  a  view 
to  their  avoidance. 

5th.  Provincial  veterinary  medical  associations,  their  objects 
and  uses. 

6th.  The  Defence  Society. 

7th.  The  desirability  of  veterinary  surgeons  discontinuing  shoe- 
ing-forges. 

8th.  The  better  education  of  farriers,  as  strictly  applied  to 
their  art. 

9th.  The  importance  of  the  apprenticeship  system. 

10th.  The  necessity  of  preliminary  examinations. 

11th.  The  construction  of  stabling,  and  the  best  mode  of  venti¬ 
lating  the  same. 

12th.  The  most  judicious  system  to  be  adopted  in  the  breeding  of 
hunters. 

13th.  The  causes  influencing  the  spread  of  epizootic  diseases, 
particularly  those  affecting  animals  used  as  food  for  the 
people. 

It  is  further  proposed  that  the  congress  be  held  in  London,  the 
day  after  the  annual  meeting  or  not  later  than  June  next.  That 
the  principals  or  directors  of  the  continental  schools,  and  also  the 
XL.  12 
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professors  and  teachers  of  our  own  schools,  and  the  whole  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  be  invited.  That  the  particular  time  and  place  of  meeting, 
and  the  arranging  and  carrying  out  of  all  business  connected 
with  the  formation  and  completion  of  the  congress,  be  left  to 
a  committee  of  management  comprised  of  the  president  of  each 
veterinary  association.” 

Having  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  valuable  assistance  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Greaves,  of  Manchester,  President  of  the  Yorkshire 
Society,  and  Mr.  Dyer,  of  Torquay,  Secretary  to  the  West  of  Eng¬ 
land  Society,  I  have  to  ask,  in  the  name  of  those  gentlemen  and 
my  own,  the  favour  of  your  co-operation  as  one  of  the  committee  of 
management  (whose  labours  will  be  carried  out  by  correspondence), 
and  that  you  will  kindly  inform  me,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  of 
your  intention  to  join  our  efforts  in  the  good  cause.  I  have  also  to 
request  that  you  will  at  the  same  time  give  me  your  opinion  upon 
the  scheme. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  any  suggestions  you 
have  to  make  will  be  most  thankfully  received  and  carefully 
considered.  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

George  Bodington,  M.R.C.V.S., 

President  of  West  of  England  Veterinary 
Medical  Association. 


INQUIRY  RESPECTING  THE  EXTENT  OF 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

There  being  many  reasons  to  believe  that  both  “pleuro-pneu- 
monia,”  and  the  “mouth  and  foot  disease,”  are  again  on  the 
increase,  more  especially  since  the  partial  removal  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  upon  the  movements  of  animals  for  the  suppression  of  the 
cattle  plague,  the  following  circular  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  profession.  We  reproduce  it,  as  it  is  possible,  in 
consequence  of  change  of  residence  and  other  causes,  it  may  not  have 
been  received  by  some  who  would  gladly  give  the  required  infor¬ 
mation  : 

Royal  Veterinary  College  ; 

Jan.  1th,  1867. 

Dear  Sir, — As  I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  early  information 
respecting  the  prevalence  of  epizootic  diseases  among  cattle  and 
sheep,  particularly  those  known  as  “pleuro-pneumonia,”  “mouth 
and  foot  disease,”  and  “  variola  ovina,”  I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if 
you  would  inform  me  of  the  extent  to  which  either  of  these  affections 
now  exists  in  your  neighbourhood,  compared  with  former  years  ; 
and  also  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  partial  removal  of  the 
restrictions  upon  the  movements  of  animals  has  had  any  influence 
over  the  spread  of  these  maladies. 
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If  your  district  should  be  at  this  time  free  from  these  diseases, 
may  I  request  that,  in  the  event  of  a  future  outbreak,  you  would 
kindly  put  yourself  in  communication  with  me  ? 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

JaS.  B.  SlMONDS. 


Veterinary  Jurisprudence. 

BAIL  COURT,  Jan.  15. 

Sittings  at  Nisi  Prius  before  Mr.  Justice  Shee  and  a  Common 

Jury, 

Stone  v.  Tegg. 

Mr.  Gieford,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Henry  James,  and  Mr.  Pearce  appeared 
for  the  plaintiff;  ^  Mr.  Serjeant  Parry  and  Mr.  Besley  for  the 
defendant. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  an  assault  and  false 
imprisonment.  The  plaintiff  was  a  horse-dealer.  On  the  2nd  of 
May  he  bought  a  horse  of  one  Furmey  for  ^85 ;  and  on  the  11th  of 
May  he  took  that  horse  to  the  Islington  market,  and  sold  the  horse 
for  ^5  105.  The  purchaser  said  the  horse  had  the  glanders.  The 
plaintiff  said,  **Let  it  be  examined  at  the  college ;  and  if  it  has  the 
glanders,  I  will  return  you  your  money  and  pay  all  expenses,  and 
have  the  horse  killed.”  The  defendant  came  up  and  said  he  would 
have  plaintiff  locked  up,  and  if  he  was  anywise  impudent  he  would 
lock  up  his  horse  and  cart  also,  and  he  told  a  police  constable  to 
take  the  plaintiff  and  have  him  locked  up.  The  policeman  acted 
upon  this,  and  took  the  plaintiff  to  the  Caledonian  police-station, 
and  he  was  charged  there  with  selling  a  glandered  horse,  knowing  it 
to  be  so.  Plaintiff  was  locked  up  in  a  cell  for  about  four  hours, 
when  he  was  bailed  out,  to  appear  the  next  day  at  the  police-court. 
Plaintiff  appeared  the  next  day  before  the  magistrate,  and  after  a 
hearing  was  remanded  for  a  week.  The  defendant  said  the  horse 
was  very  bad.  On  the  day  of  the  remand,  the  plaintiff  and  defendant 
again  appeared,  and  the  magistrate  having  heard  the  evidence 
dismissed  the  charge.  Plaintiff  gave  Mr.  Medina,  the  attorney, 
£10  to  defend  him.  The  horse  had  not  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
glanders.  His  wife  had  repaid  the  purchaser  the  £5  he  had  given 
for  the  horse,  which  was  taken  away  and  slaughtered  at  the  time  by 
the  direction  of  the  defendant. 

The  plaintiff  positively  denied  that  he  had  sold  the  horse  for  ^81 5 
with  a  warranty.  He  had  a  travelling  van  which  he  took  about  the 
country. 

Furmey,  who  sold  the  horse  to  the  plaintiff,  stated  that  the  horse 
did  not  show  any  signs  of  glanders. 
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Veterinary  surgeons  who  had  examined  the  lungs  of  the  horse 
after  death  stated  that  it  had  not  had  glanders. 

The  defence  was,  that  the  defendant  held  the  important  office  of 
Inspector  of  Cattle  in  the  Metropolitan  Market,  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  of  London.  Few  things  could  be  more  dangerous  to 
animals  than  the  disease  of  glanders  in  horses.  The  duty  of  the 
defendant  was  extremely  irksome ;  and  when  persons  of  the  class  of 
the  plaintiff,  who  dealt  in  horses  of  the  value  of  £4  or  £5,  brought 
those  animals  to  the  market,  the  defendant  was  compelled  to  exercise 
very  great  vigilance  in  order  to  prevent  horses  having  contagious 
diseases  from  being  brought  into  the  market.  It  would  be  clearly 
shown  that  this  horse  had  the  glanders,  and  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  defendant  to  take  care  that  a  person  bringing  such  a  horse  into 
the  market  should  be  proceeded  against  and  taken  before  a  justice, 
and  that  was  according  to  the  regulations  under  which  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  compelled  to  act.  The  defendant  had  not  done  any¬ 
thing  exceeding  bis  authority.  The  defendant  had  no  motive  in  the 
conduct  he  had  adopted,  except  that  of  acting  strictly  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty.  The  plaintiff  had  no  settled  place  of  residence, 
but  lived  in  his  van,  and  therefore  the  defendant  could  not  tell 
where  to  find  him. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Tarry  said,  that  to  bring  a  glandered  horse  into  a 
public  market  was  a  misdemeanour.  Under  a  local  Act  the  defendant 
was  appointed  inspector. 

The  bye-laws  were  produced  for  regulating  the  market. 

The  Defendant  stated,  that  he  was  Government  Inspector  of 
Cattle,  and  was  a  veterinary  surgeon  of  twenty  years’  standing,  and 
had  had  great  experience  in  the  disease  of  glanders  in  horses.  He 
had  been  City  Inspector  at  the  Metropolitan  Market  for  six  years. 
His  attention  had  been  directed  to  this  horse  by  the  purchaser,  as 
being  a  glandered  horse  ;  he  was  a  stranger.  Defendant  looked  at 
the  horse  in  the  market.  Understood  that  the  price  of  the  horse  was 
£15.  Examined  the  horse  minutely;  saw  it  was  a  confirmed  state 
of  glanders,  and  ordered  the  horse  to  be  removed,  as  it  was  unsafe 
to  be  with  other  horses.  Asked  plaintiff  for  his  name  and  address, 
'He  said,  “  George  Stone,  Canterbury,  Kent.”  He  said  he  was  living 
in  a  travelling  van,  and  therefore  ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  the 
station-house.  Accompanied  the  horse  to  the  slaughter-house.  It 
was  there  examined,  and  then  killed.  Ordered  the  head  and  the 
lungs  to  be  kept.  Examined  the  lungs  with  Cutler  and  Hunt. 
There  were  thousands  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  some  as  large  as  a 
hazel-nut.  It  was  a  clear  case  of  glanders.  After  this  he  went  to 
the  station-house.  The  plaintiff  was  bailed.  The  case  was  ad¬ 
journed  for  a  week,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  get  the  puschaser 
and  seller  of  the  horse  to  attend.  The  plaintiff  professed  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  horse  being  glandered.  The  plaintiff  was  therefore 
discharged. 

The  witness  was  cross-examined  at  very  great  length,  with 
a  view  of  showing  that  he  might  have  obtained  the  address  of 
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the  plaintiff,  and  therefore  need  not  have  given  him  into 
custody,  and  also  with  a  view  of  showing  that  the  horse  was  not 
glandered. 

James  Cutler,  foreman  to  the  horse-slaughterer,  stated  that 
there  were  200  or  300  black  specks  on  the  lungs,  which  the  sur¬ 
geon  called  “two  buckles.”  It  was  not  like  slow  consumption. 
Could  not  tell  what  the  disease  was,  but  they  passed  as  glandered 
horses. 

Hunt,  an  inspector  of  slaughter-houses,  stated  that  the  horse  was 
glandered.  Saw  it  before  and  after  it  was  killed.  Had  been  a  brush- 
maker  before  he  was  appointed  inspector. 

Mr.  Justice  Shee,  in  summing  up,  observed  that  no  doubt,  on  the 
4th  of  May,  the  defendant,  in  the  market,  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
number  of  persons,  gave  the  plaintiff  into  custody.  The  defendant 
had  no  right  to  do  this  unless  he  established  before  them  that  he 
was  justified,  in  respect  of  the  office  he  held,  in  giving  the  plaintiff 
into  custody.  The  defence  was,  that  after  the  passing  of  the 
Metropolitan  Market  Act,  the  defendant  was  appointed  inspector  of 
horses  in  that  market,  and  that  it  was  his  dutv,  if  he  saw  a  horse 
affiicted  with  any  contagious  disease  to  remove  such  horse,  and  take 
the  necessary  proceedings  to  have  the  person  owning  the  same 
taken  before  a  justice,  and  to  attend  and  prosecute  him.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  doubt,  that  so  much  of  the  plea  was  proved,  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  defendant  to  remove  the  horse.  Then  the 
defendant  said  that  the  plaintiff  knowingly  brought  into  the  market 
and  exposed  for  sale  a  horse  which  was  suffering  from  a  certain 
disease — namely,  glanders ;  therefore,  one  question  would  be  whether 
this  was  a  glandered  horse.  Then  the  plea  went  on  to  say,  that  in 
the  necessary  performance  of  his  [duty  he  could  not  otherwise 
have  taken  the  plaintiff  before  a  justice,  and  that  he  necessarily  and 
according  to  law  detained  the  plaintiff  until  he  could  deliver  him  to 
a  police  constable.  In  his  (the  learned  judge’s)  opinion,  that  part 
of  the  plea  was  not  proved;  but  he  should  ask  the  jury  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  they  considered  it  necessary  then  and  there  to  take 
the  plaintiff  into  custody. 

The  Jury  retired  for  some  time,  and  then  stated  that  they  were 
not  agreed  as  to  whether  or  not  the  horse  was  glandered.  They 
thought  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  plaintiff  should  have  been 
given  into  custody  then  and  there,  and  they  gave  the  plaintiff  £20 
damages. — Times. 

[The  above  case  is  very  important  in  its  bearing  upon  the  subject 
of  the  liabilities  of  veterinary  surgeons  in  general,  and  of  veterinary 
inspectors  in  particular.  Ordinarily,  we  should  presume,  an  in¬ 
spector  of  a  market  would  feel  himself  perfectly  safe  in  seizing  a 
glandered  horse  which  was  exposed  for  sale,  and  taking  steps  to 
bring  the  seller  or  owner  before  a  magistrate;  and  this  latter  part  of 
the  duty,  we  may  imagine,  would  be  all  the  more  rigidly  performed, 
in  consideration  of  the  amount  of  “  slang”  which  the  officer  would 
probably  have  awarded  to  him  by  the  owner  of  the  quadruped  in 
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question.  It  appears,  however,  that  to  take  summary  measures  in 
reference  to  the  man  is  illegal ;  and  that  if  the  offender  gives  his 
name  and  address  even  in  such  general  terms  as  “George  Stone,  Can¬ 
terbury,  Kent,"”  gave  his,  there  is  no  ground  for  his  detention,  and  a 
regular  legal  process  becomes  necessary  before  he  can  be  lawfully 
compelled  to  give  an  account  of  himself  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  magistrate’s  decision, 
based  upon  the  verdict  of  the  jury ;  but  we  take  leave  to  observe, 
that  the  present  means  of  protecting  the  public  against  frauds  and 
impositions,  in  which  horses  and  oxen  are  made  the  innocent 
agents,  are  not  too  stringent  in  their  action  or  too  comprehensive  in 
their  extent,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  a  few  such  cases 
as  the  one  we  have  reported  will  have  the  effect  of  making  an 
inspector  hesitate  before  he  lays  violent  hands  even  upon  a  “glan- 
dered  horse,”  lest  his  zeal  be  damped  by  such  a  caution  as  a  5620 
penalty  for  doing  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty. 

Knowing  nothing  of  the  jurymen  empanelled  on  the  occasion, 
and  entertaining  a  profound  respect  for  their  office,  we  nevertheless 
hazard  an  opinion,  that  not  one  of  them  was  ever  “  done”  in 
Smitlifield  Market  by  the  purchase  of  a  glandered  horse  in  mistake 
for  “a  high-mettled  racer.” — Eds.] 


E.  Willey  v.  W.  Myers. 

We  have  received  the  following  communication  with  reference  to 
this  case,  a  report  of  which  appeared  in  our  last  number : 

Leeds  ;  Jan.  Uli,  1867. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  do  me  the  favour  of  inserting  in  your 
next  publication  the  sequel  to  the  action  Edward  Willey  v.  William 
Myers,  which  was  adjourned  to  the  12th  of  December,  1866,  when 
a  jury  was  summoned  before  the  same  court  and  judge  ?  All  the 
witnesses  of  the  last  trial  were  in  attendance,  and  additional 
evidence  was  ready  to  be  adduced  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  by 
Mr.  Cuthbert,  M.K.C.V.S.,  who  had  examined  the  mare  in  May  last. 
Mr.  Cuthbert  would  have  stated  that  the  animal  was  then 
unsound,  being  lame  from  ossification  of  the  lateral  cartilages. 
James  Clay  (horse-breaker),  who  broke  the  mare  into  harness, 
would  also  have  proved  that  he  noticed  the  “side  bones;”  and  he 
would  likewise  have  shown  that  she  had  been  properly  managed,  and 
not  been  abused,  as  sworn  to  by  the  defendant’s  witness  Benjamin 
Pullan. 

When  the  case  was  called  on,  the  defendant,  through  his  advocate, 
offered  the  plaintiff  5021  (the  purchase-money  was  5027)  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  matter,  each  party  to  pay  his  own  costs.  This  was 
acceded  to  by  the  plaintiff,  who  had  already  received  5010  5s.  as  the 
result  of  the  sale  by  public  auction.  Thus  terminated  this  qucestio 
vexata. 
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I  beg  in  conclusion  to  state,  that  during  the  time  I  was  a 
Government  Inspector  of  Cattle,  I  was  at  the  defendant’s  farm,  in 
January,  1866,  when  he,  Myers,  requested  me  to  look  at  the  mare, 
as  he  wanted  to  sell  her,  “  having  lost,”  as  he  said,  ‘‘  so  many  cows 
from  cattle  plague.”  I  did  so,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  ‘^side 
bones,”  and  distinctly  informed  him  the  mare  was  unsound.  He 
replied,  “  I  bred  her,  and  she  is  all  right  and  sound.”  I  think 
that  any  further  remarks  or  explanation  from  me  would  be  quite 
superfluous;  for  doubtless  your  numerous  readers  will,  on  a  dispas¬ 
sionate  perusal  of  the  above  facts,  be  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff 
was  not  only  justified  in  bringing  his  action,  but  that  he  would  have 
obtained  a  verdict  if  the  defendant  had  dared  to  let  the  case  go 
before  the  jury. 

I  am,  gentlemen. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Edward  Coleman  Dray,  M.R.C.V.S. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian^ 
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War  Ofeice,  Pall  Mall;  Jan.  Ylth,  1867. 

7th  Dragoon  Guards — Acting  Veterinary  Surgeon  Richard  Poyser 
to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon,  vice  Veterinary  Surgeon,  First  Class,  R. 
J.  Gr.Hurford, appointed  to  be  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  Bengal. 

3rd  Hussars — Acting  Veterinary  Surgeon  Charles  Felix  Phillips 
to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon,  vice  George  Fleming,  transferred  to  the 
Royal  Engineers. 

19th  Hussars — Acting  Veterinary  Surgeon  Hugh  Anderson  to  be 
Veterinary  Surgeon. 

* 

Royal  Artillery. 

The  undermentioned  Acting  Veterinary  Surgeons  to  be  Veterinary 
Surgeons  : 

George  Agnatius  Amos  Oliver,  Peter  Moir,  William  Black 
Edmonds,  and  Edward  Ewing. 

The  undermentioned  gentlemen  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeons  : 

John  Ashworth  Rostron,  Frederick  Charles  Boulter,  Alfred  Adrian 
Jones,  Charles  Barrow,  John  Pile,  Walter  Seymour  Adams,  and 
William  Walker. 

Royal  Engineers — Veterinary  Surgeon  George  Fleming,  from  the 
3rd  Hussars,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

Veterinary  Department. 

James  Kettle,  Gent.,  to  be  Acting  Veterinary  Surgeon,  mce  James 
Darling,  who  has  resigned. 
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General  Orders  by  His  Excellency  the  Commander-In-Chief. 

Head  Quarters,  Simla;  Nov.  2>rd,  ]866. 

With  the  sanction  of  the  Government  of  India,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  is  pleased  to  appoint  Veterinary  Surgeon  First  Class  R.  J. 
G.  Hurford,  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon,  to  be  Staff  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  with  effect  from  the  20th  July,  1866,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Field-Marshal  Commanding- 
in-Chief.* 


Adjutant  General’s  Office,  Poona  ;  Nov. 

With  the  sanction  of  Government,  the  Commander-in-Chief  is 
pleased  to  appoint  First  Class  Veterinary  Surgeon  James  Collins, 
Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon,  with  effect  from  the  17th  October, 
1866,  subject  to  the  approval  of  His  Excellency  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  India  and  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Field  Marshal  Com- 
manding-in-Chief. 

We  have  also  to  announce  that  Mr.  John  Pring,  M.R.C.V.S.,  has 
been  appointed,  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County,  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  First  Administrative  Brigade  of  Gloucestershire 
Artillery  Volunteers. 


OBITUARY. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  record  the  deaths  of  the  following 
members  of  the  profession  : — James  Morgan,  late  Hinton,  Somerset; 
diploma  dated  July  10th,  1810.  Thomas  Symes,  Yeovil;  diploma 
dated  July  9th,  1829.  Collin  Vernon  Payne,  Market  Drayton  ; 
diploma  dated  April  30th,  1851.  T.  W.  Rogerson,  Bedford; 
diploma  dated  May  9th,  1833. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  received  information  that 
the  death  of  Mr.  Symes,  of  Yeovil,  was  caused  by  his  being  thrown 
out  of  a  vehicle  by  the  running  away  of  a  vicious  horse,  which  he 
was  driving  at  the  request  of  a  resident  gentleman.  To  this  melan¬ 
choly  accident,  we  have  to  add  the  following  case  of  sudden  death 
of  another  member  of  the  profession: — “An  inquest  was  held  at 
Lewes  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Jan.  26th,  on  the  body  of  Mr.  V.  Vine, 
veterinary  surgeon,  of  that  place.  The  deceased  was  found  dead 
in  his  room  on  Thursday  night,  while  a  juvenile  party  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  themselves  in  his  house.  Disease  of  the  heart  was  the  cause 
of  death,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  to  that  effect.” — Standard. 


ERRATA  IN  NO.  469. 

Page  97,  four  lines  from  the  top,  for  “but  was  inoculated,”  rend  “  but 
were  inoculated  with  tlie  virus  taken  from  the  calf  ”  &c. 


*  It  will  be  seen  by  our  report  of  the  War  Offiee  appointments  that  Mr. 
Hurford  is  gazetted  as  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  for  Bengal. 
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REMARKS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  DISEASES  AF¬ 
FECTING  THE  FACIAL*  REGION  OF  THE 
HORSE^S  HEAD. 

By  Professor  Yarn  ell.  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London. 

{Continued  from  p.  125.) 

In  many  instances  diseases  of  the  maxillary  bones  of  the 
horse,  arising  from  unnaturally  elongated  teeth,  are  not 
noticed  early  enough  for  treatment  to  be  of  any  avail ;  and 
yet  one  would  suppose  that  symptoms  indicative  of  defective 
mastication,  and  which  must  have  manifested  themselves  for 
a  long  time,  would  have  attracted  the  attention  of  those  who 
had  the  charge  of  such  horses. 

In  other  instances,  however,  such  symptoms  are  observed, 
and  means  taken  to  remedy  the  defect  which  gave  rise  to 
them.  I  will  briefly  describe  two  or  three  cases  selected  from 
several  I  have  memoranda  of,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
these  remarks. 

Case  1. — A  grey  horse,  the  property  of - ,  came  under  my 

notice  in  consequence  of  his  not  having  been  able  to  masticate 
his  food  for  several  months ;  the  owner  had,  consequently, 
been  obliged  to  feed  him  with  such  food  as  required  no  mas¬ 
tication.  As,  however,  a  good  deal  of  foetor  was  observed 
to  come  from  his  mouth  whenever  he  was  bridled,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  have  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  which 
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gave  rise  to  it.  I  carefully  examined  the  animahs  mouth,  and 
discovered  that  the  posterior  molar  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw, 
from  their  being  placed  further  back  in  the  mouth  than  those 
of  the  upper  one,  and  not  being  thereby  exposed  to  attrition, 
had  become  so  much  elongated  as  to  cause  extensive  disease 
in  the  superior  maxillary  bones. 

After  I  had  fully  investigated  this  case,  and  determined  in 
my  own  mind  that  there  was  no  probability  of  even  slight 
benefit  being  derived  from  any  kind  of  treatment — the  horse 
was  also  old — I  considered  it  my  duty  to  advise  that  he  be 
destroyed. 

Case  2. — The  result  of  this  case,  although  the  cause 
which  gave  rise  to  it  was  identical  with  that  of  the  above, 
was  nevertheless  much  more  favorable,  which  was  simply 
due  to  the  animal  having  received  attention  earlier.  The 
case  was  as  follows: — In  January,  1856,  I  was  requested 

to  examine  a  bay  mare,  the  property  of  - ,  that  had 

been  pronounced  to  be  glandered,  and  the  owner  advised 
to  have  her  destroyed,  which,  we  all  must  admit,  would 
have  been  a  very  proper  ‘  course  to  have  adopted  had  the 
opinion  given  been  a  correct  one.  There  was  a  copious 
and  somewhat  fetid  discharge  from  the  right  nostril, 
but  the  usual  symptoms  of  glanders  were  not  present.  I 
was  therefore  induced  to  extend  my  investigations  to  the 
mouth.  For  this  purpose  I  had  the  jaws  separated  from  each 
other  as  far  as  possible  with  the  screw  hailing  iron,  which 
enabled  me  to  thoroughly  examine  the  interior  of  the  mouth, 
when  I  discovered  that  the  last  molar  tooth  in  the  right 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  was  placed  further  back  than  its 
opposing  one  in  the  upper,  which,  no  doubt,  was  the  cause 
of  the  mischief.  From  its  position,  it  had  become  so  much 
elongated  that  it  penetrated  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  and  to  some  extent  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  also.  The  disease  thus  produced,  continued 
to  extend  until  finally  it  communicated  with  the  posterior 
part  of  the  lower  meatus  of  the  nasal  passage,  through  which 
the  discharge  found  its  way  to  the  nostril.  At  the  request 
of  the  owner,  the  mare  was  put  under  treatment,  and  I  had 
the  gratification  of  witnessing  her  complete  recovery. 

The  course  I  pursued  was  to  cast  the  mare  in  the  usual 
way ;  the  mouth  was  then  set  open  with  the  balling  iron, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  guarded  chisel  I  was  enabled  to  fracture 
the  tooth  off  on  a  level  with  the  others.  The  exciting  cause 
having  been  removed,  the  diseased  action  in  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  subsided ;  the  discharge  from  the  nostril, 
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together  with  the  foetor  that  attended  it,  ceased ;  and  in  a 
short  time  after  the  operation  was  performed,  the  mare 
resumed  her  usual  work. 

The  following  case  was  also  treated  with  a  similar  result. 

Case  3. — A  grey  mare,  the  property  of - ,  was  sub¬ 

mitted  to  me  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  her  not  being 
able  to  masticate  her  food.  On  examining  her  mouth,  I 
discovered  that  the  first  molar  tooth  in  the  left  superior 
maxillary  bone  was  placed  further  forward  than  its  opposing 
one  in  the  lower  jaw.  Through  the  malposition  of  the  tooth, 
its  anterior  half  had  not  been  worn  ofiP  equally  with  the 
other,  and  had  become  so  very  much  elongated  that  it 
injured  the  lower  jaw.  The  part  of  the  tooth  which 
projected  above  the  level  was  easily  removed  by  the 
sliding  chisel,  after  which  the  mare  ate  her  food  without 
any  difficulty. 

The  above  three  cases  are  not  introduced  because  they  are 
by  any  means  novel,  for  senior  practitioners  must  have  met 
with  many  of  a  similar  character.  They  are  simply  intended 
to  remind  the  student  and  junior  members  of  the  profession 
how  necessary  it  is,  in  cases  of  supposed  glanders,  or  loss  of 
flesh  from  defective  mastication,  to  thoroughly  investigate 
the  mouth  before  giving  an  opinion  or  determining  what 
course  to  take  with  the  case. 

The  causes  which  produce  defective  mastication  are  nume¬ 
rous,  some  of  which,  as  I  have  shown,  can  be  removed,  while 
there  are  others  that  will  not  admit  of  being  benefited,  and 
certainly  not  cured,  by  any  treatment. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  buccal  membrane,  and  also  the 
tongue,  sometimes  become  so  very  sore  from  being  lacerated 
by  the  sharp  points  or  edges  of  the  teeth,  that  the  horse  is 
unable  to  take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  to  keep  him  in 
condition.  He  may  swallow  a  fair  amount  of  oats,  chafi^, 
&c. ;  but  as  the  greater  part  of  these,  the  oats  in  particular, 
are  not  masticated  at  all,  they  will  be  of  no  avail  in  nourishing 
the  body. 

It  is  the  latter  circumstance  which  often  attracts  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  owner  of  the  horse  or  his  groom,  and  induces  them 
to  seek  advice. 

The  soreness  in  the  buccal  membrane  is  produced  by  the 
outer  sharp  projecting  edges  of  the  upper  teeth,  while  the 
lacerations  in  the  tongue  arise  from  the  same  condition  of 
the  inner  edges  of  the  lower  teeth.  The  upper  molars  are 
larger  and  their  crowns  wider  than  those  in  the  lower  jaw, 
and  in  some  instances  their  outer  edges  overhang  the  lower 
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to  such  au  extent  as  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  same  amount  of 
wear.  The  effect  of  this  peculiarity  can  easily  be  under¬ 
stood.  Each  tooth  has  on  its  lateral  surfaces  convexities  and 
concavities  (fluted)  which  extend  in  a  line  with  the  long  axis 
of  the  tooth.  The  crowns  of  these  teeth  may  be  worn  off 
regularly  as  far  as  the  concavities  extend^  leaving  the  con¬ 
vexities  unaffected  by  the  attrition.  The  consequence  of  this 
irregular  wear  is,  that  a  number  of  pointed  projections  are 
formed  along  their  outer  edges ;  in  fact,  a  regular  serrated 
border  is  produced. 

That  the  buccal  membrane  should  be  lacerated  by  these 
projections,  or  that  the  horse  in  consequence  should  imper¬ 
fectly  masticate  his  food,  no  one,  I  think,  can  be  surprised 
at.  The  same  cause  which  gives  rise  to  the  unequal  wear  of 
the  upper  molar  teeth  will  also  affect  the  wearing  surfaces  of 
those  in  the  lower  jaw.  I  have  frequently  met  with  in¬ 
stances  of  lacerations  of  the  sides  of  the  tongue  from  the 
inner  edges  of  these  teeth  being  similarly  serrated  to  those 
just  referred  to  in  the  upper  jaw;  and  they  will  sometimes 
interfere  with  mastication  to  the  same  extent. 

The  remedy  for  these  defects  is  only  temporary,  and  very 
simple.  The  serrations  on  the  edges  of  the  teeth,  both  above 
and  below,  should  be  taken  off  with  a  guarded  tooth-rasp 
made  for  the  purpose.  If  this  simple  operation  is  performed 
from  time  time  to  time  as  it  may  be  required,  the  horse 
will  be  enabled  to  eat  his  food  without  difiiculty. 

If  the  tongue  or  buccal  membrane  is  very  sore  from  the 
lacerations  produced  by  the  teeth,  the  horse  should  be  fed 
on  soft  food  for  a  time,  and  the  mouth  gargled  with  a  weak 
solution  of  nitre  or  alum. 

Unnatural  Positions  of  the  Molar  Teeth,  arising  from 
Malformation  of  the  Inferior  Maxillary  Bone. 

The  relative  position  of  the  upper  and  lower  molar  teeth 
of  the  horse,  arising  from  a  deformed  inferior  maxillary  bone, 
is  in  some  instances  so  unnatural  that  the  animal  is  alto¬ 
gether  unable  to  masticate  or  grind  his  food.  In  these  cases 
the  rami  of  the  lower  jawbone  are  unusually  near  together, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  so  also  will  be  the  two  rows  of  the  lower 
molar  teeth ;  while  those  in  the  superior  maxillary  bones  will 
be  the  usual  distance  from  each  other.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  following  results  will  accrue : — The  inner  parts 
of  the  wearing  surfaces  of  the  upper  molars  only  will  come  in 
contact  with  the  outer  part  of  the  crowns  of  the  lower  ones ; 
therefore,  those  parts  only  which  are  in  contact  will  be  worn 
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by  attrition.  The  result  of  this  partial  wear  of  the  crowns  of 
the  teeth  is^  that  the  upper  ones,  from  overlapping  the  outer 
surface  of  the  lower  ones,  not  only  prevent  the  lateral  grinding 
motion  of  the  jaws,  hut  when  the  unworn  parts  have  much 
increased  in  length,  the  maxilla  themselves  may  become 
seriously  injured.  Such  cases  as  these  are,  of  course,  in¬ 
curable,  as  the  deformed  jawbone  cannot  very  well  he  altered. 
All  the  veterinary  surgeon  can  do,  to  mitigate  the  effects  of 
such  unevenly  worn  teeth,  is  to  rasp  down  the  elongated  parts 
as  much  as  possible,  and  repeat  this  operation  as  often  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary.  It  will  also  be  advisable  to  feed  the  horse 
upon  such  food  as  does  not  require  to  be  ground  to  pieces. 
But  even  with  all  this,  or  whatever  attention  may  be  given 
to  such  cases,  it  will  be  found  that  before  the  horse  becomes 
old,  mastication  will  be  so  deficient  that  it  will  be  advisable 
to  have  him  destroyed.  ^ 

Supernumerary  Teeth. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  number  of  teeth  possessed  by  the 
horse — namely,  forty,  and  in  the  mare  thirty-six— we  occasion¬ 
ally  find  instances  in  which  a  greater  number  exist.  The 
extra  ones  may  or  may  not  interfere  with  mastieation ;  but 
should  they  do  so,  it  is  doubtful  in  many  instances  if  we  can 
remedy  the  defect. 

When  such  teeth  are  small,  they  will  seldom  do  any  harm ; 
consequently,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  discovered  until  they 
become  sufiiciently  large  to  interfere  with  the  horse^s  eating. 
The  veterinary  surgeon  may  now  be  consulted  ;  but  in  most 
instances  he  will  be  unable  to  afford  but  verv  little  relief,  and 
that  little  will  be  but  temporary.  The  additional  molars  are 
frequently  found  projeeting  from  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
perhaps  in  an  oblique  direction,  or  they  will  be  placed 
vertically,  near  to  the  regular  teeth.  In  whatever  way, 
however,  they  may  be  placed,  as  a  rule  they  will  defy  our 
attempts  to  rem6ve  them.  All  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  cut 
off  or  rasp  down  the  projecting  portions.  If  it  is  found  that 
any  of  these  teeth  have  only  a  slight  hold  in  the  jawbone, 
it  will  be  well  to  attempt  to  remove  them,  as  they  very  often 
do  harm  to  the  part  of  the  mouth  they  come  in  contact 
with.  But  if  we  cannot  remove  the  cause,  it  is  folly  to 
attempt  to  treat  the  effect. 

Wolfs  Teeth. 

These  are  small  supernumerary  teeth,  often  met  with  in 
front  of  the  molars.  They  seldom  cause  any  inconvenience 
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to  the  horse,  are  generally  small,  and  fixed  to  the  jawbone 
by  only  one  little  fang.  They  have  been  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  disease  in  the  eyes  of  horses  :  this  idea,  however,  is 
quite  erroneous — therefore  I  shall  not  occupy  any  space  in 
discussing  this  traditional  error.  They  can  very  easily  be 
removed  by  the  aid  of  a  tooth-chisel  and  a  mallet  or  hammer, 
or  they  may  be  extracted  with  a  strong  pair  of  tooth- forceps. 
The  latter  plan  is  the  most  surgical,  and  is  also  the  safest. 


(( Parrot  Mouth” 

This  deformity  consists  in  the  upper  incisor  teeth  project¬ 
ing  in  front  and  overhanging  the  lower  ones,  to  an  extent, 
in  some  instances,  as  much  as  an  inch  and  a  half.  In  this 
respect  such  a  deformity  resembles  the  upper  bill  of  the 
parrot,  which  by  projecting  overhangs  the  lower  bill.  Hence 
the  term  “  parrot  mouth,'’^  as  applied  to  the  mouths  of  horses 
when  so  formed. 

From  a  defect  of  this  kind,  a  horse  is  sometimes  unable, 
when  at  pasture,  to  take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  to  keep 
him  in  condition,  and  Consequently  he  would  be  considered 
legally  unsound.  But  if  fed  from  the  manger,  he  will  ex¬ 
perience  no  such  difficulty  in  collecting  his  food,  nor  will  his 
ability  to  masticate  it  be  interfered  with,  except,  perhaps, 
when  he  becomes  old.  The  lower  incisors,  from  not  being 
worn  off*  by  attrition,  may  become  so  long  that  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  is  sometimes  seriously  injured  by  them.  This 
deformity  is  generally  associated  with  an  irregular  position 
of  the  molars  in  the  upper  jaw  relatively  with  those  in  the 
lower,  an  irregularity  to  which  I  have  previously  alluded. 


Treatment  of  Parrot  Mouth.” 

The  treatment  of  this  deformity  can  only  be  palliative.  If 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  should  become  diseased  by  the  un¬ 
naturally  elongated  lower  incisor  teeth,  and  mastication  con¬ 
sequently  impaired,  the  only  course  to  take  to  remedy  this 
defect  is  to  reduce  their  length,  which,  however,  may  be 
found  to  be  a  tedious  process,  especially  should  the  operator 
not  be  provided  with  proper  instruments. 

The  instrument  usually  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  shorten¬ 
ing  these  teeth  is  a  file  or  rasp ;  but  as  the  desired  object 
would  be  very  slowly  performed  by  either  one  or  the  other,  it 
is  seldom  that  much  good  is  done.  If  the  sliding  chisel  could 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  they  could  readily  be  reduced 
in  length.  Talking  over  this  matter  with  my  friend  Mr. 
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Gowing,  he  suggested  a  modification  of  this  instrument 
which,  I  think,  would  answer  very  well,  and  before  long  I 
hope  we  shall  find  one  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  which 
will  be  an  addition  to  those  very  useful  dental  instruments 
he  has  already  invented. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  roof  of  the  mouth  becomes  injured 
by  these  teeth,  the  only  possible  way  to  remedy  the  defect  is 
to  shorten  them ;  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  the  injured 
part  of  the  mouth  will  very  soon  heal. 

Irregularities  of  the  incisor  teeth,  both  with  reference  to 
their  position  and  number,  are  even  more  common  than  that 
of  the  molars ;  but  as  they  seldom  cause  actual  disease,  I 
shall  pass  them  by  without  further  comment. 

{To  he  continued^ 


THE  RE-APPEARA'NCE  OF  CATTLE  PLAGUE  IN 

THE  'METROPOLIS. 

On  the  eve  of  going  to  press  last  month  another  outbreak 
of  cattle  plage  occurred  in  the  metropolis,  in  Mrs.  Nicholls's 
dairy  at  Islington,  and,  by  what  is  considered  to  be  a  singular 
coincidence,  on  the  same  premises  where  it  was  first  dis¬ 
covered  in  June,  1865.  , 

The  first  outbreak  of  the  disease' was  referred  to  the  com¬ 
munication  of  infection  from  some  of  the.,  Revel  cattle 
which  were  sent  to  the  Metropolitan  Market,  whence  eight 
or  nine  hundred  beasts  are  weekly  taken  into  the  lairs  which 
are  contiguous  with  Mrs.  Nicholls^s  dairy;  in  fact,  the  pre¬ 
mises  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  lairs  and  soyeral  sheds  in 
which  dairy  cows  were  kept. 

Between  the  months  of  June  and  August,  1865,  all  the 
cows  in  the  dairy,  save  two  recovered  ones,  were  lost,  either 
in  consequence  of  being  attacked  with  plague,  or  were 
disposed  of  in  order  to  escape  the  danger.  During  the  time 
the  plague  was  raging  among  the  stock,  diseased  animals 
stood  in  all  the  sheds;  but  one  shed  was  used  especially  as 
an  hospital,  and  hence  obtained  the  name  of  the  hospital 
shed,^^  which  it  still  retains. 

When  the  plague  ceased  the  usual  attempt  at  disinfection 
was  made.  A  certain  amount  of  washing  and  sprinkling 
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witli  chloride  of  lime  and  whitewashing  was  done^  and  the 
bricks  forming  the  floors  of  the  sheds  were  taken  up  and 
stacked  for  future  use;  and  in  June,  1856,  Mrs.  Nicholls 
commenced  to  buy  in  fresh  stock,  and  up  to  January,  1857, 
no  return  of  the  disease  was  experienced. 

On  Sunday,  January  27  last,  an  English  cow,  one  of  six 
which  had  been  purchased  about  six  weeks  previously,  and 
kept  in  quarantine,  was  observed  to  be  ill;  and  on  the  in¬ 
spector  of  the  district  (Mr.  Priestman)  being  called  in,  he  at 
once  decided  that  the  animal  was  the  subject  of  plague,  and 
directed  her  removal  to  the  ‘‘  hospital  shed.^^ 

It  is  necessary  to  allude  particularly  to  this  circumstance, 
because  the  cow  which  was  first  attacked  with  cattle  plague 
has  been  in  some  way  confounded  with  another  which  had 
been  under  Mr.  Priestman^s  care  for  some  time  previously, 
in  consequence  of  being  affected  with  disease  of  the  lungs, 
and  which  died  on  the  morning  following  the  discovery  of 
the  outbreak  of  plague. 

On  the  Monday  afternoon,  in  addition  to  the  one  animal 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  hospital  shed  on  the  previous 
day,  several  others  were  found  to  present  the  early  symptoms 
of  the  malady.  On  Thursday  all  the  remaining  animals  in 
the  sheds  were  examined,  and  twenty  of  them  gave  indications 
of  being  infected. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the 
measures  adopted  were  of  the  most  energetic  character. 
Science,  in  fact,  was  distanced  by  expediency;  graves  or 
pits  were  dug,  and  by  Saturday  night  none  of  the  cattle 
which  were  alive,  and  most  of  which  appeared  to  be  well  on 
the  previous  Sunday,  had  escaped  the  poleaxe.  Of  forty-six 
animals,  eighteen  were  slaughtered  healthy  during  the  week 
as  quickly  as  the  arrangements  would  permit,  and  twenty- 
seven  were  buried ;  the  first  case  only  was  sent  to  the 
boilers,  which,  being  close  at  hand,  afforded  the  most  con¬ 
venient  and  ready  method  of  disposing  of  the  carcase.  The 
sheds  and  lairs  were  from  the  first  declared  infected ;  and 
from  the  fact  that  no  more  cases  are  known  to  have  occurred 
in  the  neighbourhood,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  course 
which  was  taken  was  so  far  right  that  it  was  successful. 

In  the  endeavour  to  account  for  the  outbreak,  many 
speculations  have  been  advanced,  some  of  which  we  propose 
to  notice,  either  because  they  deserve  consideration,  or  have 
excited  public  attention ;  and  in  the  first  place  the  question 
of  disinfection  presents  itself  to  our  notice. 

Cattle  plague  had  previously  existed  on  the  premises 
a  priori.  A  case  for  suspicion  was  made  out,  and  the  medical 
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officer  of  the  district  lost  no  time  in  taking  up  the  idea.  To 
avoid  any  chance  of  misquotation,  we  publish  his  letter 
entire. 


THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE  AT  ISLINGTON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ^  Times.'* 

Sir, — That  at  a  time  when  cattle  plague  had  entirely  disappeared  from 
London  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  when  the  Metropolitan  Market  was 
free  from  infection,  an  isolated  herd  of  cows,  like  those  of  Mrs.  Nicholls 
at  Islington,  without  any  very  recent  introduction  of  fresh  stock,  should 
have  been  suddenly  attacked,  and  that  the  disease  should  have  extended 
among  the  cows  in  such  a  manner  as  to  demand  the  immediate  slaughter 
of  the  entire  herd,  is  an  event  so  remarkable  that  I  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  me,  as  the  sanitary  officer  in  this  district,  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
its  cause.  I  believe  now  that  I  have  succeeded  in  unravelling  the 
mystery,  and  if  my  conclusion  be  correct,  the  lesson  it  furnishes  to  stock- 
owners  is  one  which  you  will  probably  consider  ought  not  to  be  lost. 
Although  at  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  the  outbreak  was  of  spon¬ 
taneous  origin,  so  supporting  the  view  of  those  who  have  all  along  main¬ 
tained,  in  the  face  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  the  disease  was 
generated  in  1865  in  the  London  cowsheds,  I  think  it  will  appear  from 
what  I  am  about  to  narrate,  that  in  this  instance  a  source  of  contagion 
has  been  discovered,  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  explain  what  has 
happened — indeed,  to  my  mind,  the  origin  of  the  outbreak  is  almost  de¬ 
monstrated.  In  order  to  put  the  case  clearly,  I  will  narrate  the  events 
that  have  taken  place  in  Mrs.  Nicholls’  yard,  in  chronological  order. 

The  establishment  in  the  Liverpool  Road  is  a  large  one.  On  one  side 
of  the  yard  is  a  long  shed,  with  stalls  on  both  sides,  capable  of  accommo¬ 
dating  about  ninety  cows.  This  I  will  call  the  principal  shed.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  yard  is  a  square  half-open  paved  shed,  used  as  a  quarantine 
shed.  Communicating  with  the  latter  by  a  doorway  is  a  back  shed,  large, 
dark,  but  sufficiently  ventilated,  which,  in  the  outbreak  of  1865,  when 
Mrs.  Nicholls  lost  all  her  cows  (this  establishment  being  on  that  occasion 
the  first  attacked  in  the  kingdom),  was  used  as  a  hospital  shed.  A  good 
many  cows  were  treated  here.  When  all  the  stock  was  thus  cleared  off, 
certain  amendments  in  the  premises  were  made.  The  paving  of  the 
principal  shed  was  all  taken  up,  the  bricks  being  removed  into  the  open 
air,  to  the  disinfecting  power  of  which  they  were  freely  exposed ;  the 
stalls  were  scraped  and  washed  with  soft  soap,  and  with  the  whole  of  the 
walls  limewhited.  The  quarantine  shed  was  limewhited,  but  nothing 
that  I  can  ascertain  was  done  to  disinfect  the  hospital  shed.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  few  months  the  western  half  of  the  principal  shed  was  repaved, 
the  old  bricks  being  used  again  for  the  stalls,  and  new  ones  for  the 
central  passage ;  cows  were  re-introduced,  and  remained  healthy.  The 
eastern  half  of  the  shed  was  left  unoccupied  and  unrepaired.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  the  proprietor  proceeded  to  prepare  this  end  of  the 
shed  also  for  the  reception  of  cows,  again  using  the  old  bricks  so  far  as 
they  would  go.  There  was  sufficient  of  them  to  pave  the  south  side  of 
the  eastern  half,  but  not  the  north  side,  and  to  obtain  more  old  bricks 
recourse  was  had  to  the  brick  paving  of  the  hospital  shed— most  unfor¬ 
tunately,  most  thoughtlessly.  The  bricks  from  this  shed  were  brought 
into  the  principal  shed  and  laid  on  the  north  side,  commencing  from  near 
the  middle  of  the  shed,  in  the  course  of  the  week  ending  January  19th. 
Opposite  to  this  newly-laid  paving — that  is,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
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eastern  half  of  the  long  shed,  and  distant  from  it  about  three  paces — 
•were  unoccupied  stalls  ready  for  use.  Now,  mark  what  happened.  In 
the  quarantine  shed  there  were  six.  cows  purchased  on  November  15th, 
healthy,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  had  pleuropneumonia,  certified 
by  Mr.  Priestman  to  be  nothing  else.  The  last  cows  purchased  before 
these  were  three  which  had  been  in  quarantine  at  Tottenham,  and  which 
had  been  therefore  at  once  introduced  into  the  long  shed ;  they  were 
healthy,  and  remained  so.  On  Tuesday,  January  22nd,  the  healthy  cows 
from  the  quarantine  shed  were  removed  into  the  principal  shed,  and 
occupied  the  empty  stalls  on  the  south  side  ;  they  reached  a  few  stalls 
dov/n  from  the  centre,  some  of  them  thus  standing  opposite  the  paving 
brought  from  the  hospital  shed,  over  which  it  is  quite  likely  that  some  of 
them  walked  in  their  passage  to  their  stalls.  Five  days  thereafter — that 
is  to  say,  on  Tuesday,  January  27 — the  end  cow,  that  standing  nearest  to 
the  infected  paving,  and  at  the  stall  most  likely  to  have  become  con¬ 
taminated,  was  found  to  be  ill  with  cattle  plague.  Now,  five  days  is  an 
established  period  of  incubation  of  cattle  plague  taken  by  way  of  natural 
infection,  the  incubation  (that  is,  the  period  elapsing  up  to  the  time  of 
manifest  illness)  after  imparting  the  virus  by  inoculation  being  four 
days.  Other  cows  standing  in  adjoining  stalls  were  attacked  a  few  days 
later,  but  whether  from  the  same  cause  or  by  infection  from  the  cow 
first  seized  is  not  very  clear.  What  concerns  us  most  is  the  origin  of  the 
first  case. 

I  should  like  to  be  permitted  one  word  more,  and  1  have  done.  If 
cattle  plague  fails  to  spread  again  from  this  centre  into  the  market  and 
other  metropolitan  sheds,  it  will  not  be  because  there  are  no  facilities. 
In  a  part  of  the  adjoining  lairs  in  the  rear  of  the  old  hospital  shed,  the 
condemned  animals  were  slaughtered,  and  the  soil  is  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  old  dung,  into  which  bloo(^  from  these  beasts  has  now  soaked  in 
many  places.  This  has  been  left,  withqut  the  slightest  attempt  at  disin¬ 
fection  for  nearly  a  week.  It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  now  to  direct  disin¬ 
fection  of  such  places  as  this,  but  tl^ie  process  cannot  be  set  about  too 
soon.  The  whole  of  the  dung  and  soil  referred  to  should  be  burnt,  and 
the  entire  premises  undergo  over  every  part  of  them  forthwith  disinfection 
with  coal  tar  or  carbolic  acid.  Till  this  is  done,  or  something  equally 
efficient  for  the  destruction  of  every  atom  of  the  virus,  there  can  be  no 
safety.  Men  or  dogs  walking  over  the  infected  soil  or  paving  may 
convey  the  disease  into  the  market  or  elsewhere. 

I  am,  &c., 

Edward  Ballard,  M.D., 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Islington. 

7,  Compton  Terrace  ;  Feb.  ^th. 

This  letter  called  forth  a  reply  from  Mrs.  Nicholls,  which 
we  also  publish,  and  in  addition  to  which  we  deem  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  certain  particulars  relating  to  the  plan  of  disin¬ 
fection  which  was  adopted  after  the  outbreak  of  1865. 

To  the  Fditor  of  the  ^  Times.' 

Sir, — If  you  will  kindly  allow  me  space  in  your  valuable  columns,  I 
will  correct  a  few  statements  made  by  your  correspondent  of  the  8th  inst. 

Dr.  Ballard  states — “  Nothing  that  1  can  ascertain  was  done  to  disinfect 
the  hospital  shed.”  I  can  only  affirm  that,  under  my  personal  super¬ 
intendence,  the  same  mode  of  disinfection  was  adopted  there  as  in  my 
principal  shed. 
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Since  June,  1866,  I  have  recommenced  to  buy  in  stock,  and  in  some 
instances,  when  the  quarantine  shed  has  been  occupied,  cows  have  been 
placed  in  the  hospital  for  several  days,  and  then  removed  to  the  principal 
shed. 

Your  correspondent  complains  that  a  portion  of  a  neighbouring  layer, 
where  the  condemned  animals  were  slaughtered,  “has  been  left  without 
the  slightest  attempt  at  disinfection  for  nearly  a  week.” 

This  is  incorrect.  The  last  cow  was  slaughtered  on  Saturday,  the 
2nd  inst.,  and  all  the  loose  litter  that  could  be  swept  up  in  that  layer 
and  elsewhere  was  burning  on  the  following  Monday. 

A  thick  coating  of  lime  covered  the  place  immediately  the  cows  were 
removed.  Eight  only  of  the  condemned  animals  were  poleaxed  here  ;  the 
remainder  were  killed  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  in  which  they  were  buried. 
These  animals  were  not  bled;  the  little  blood  that  may  have  sprinkled, 
but  not  soaked  into,  the  ground,  was  from  the  slashing  of  the  hides. 

One  question  I  will  ask.  Is  it  likely  that,  after  losing  upwards  of 
£2000  in  the  outbreak  of  1865,  I  should  risk  £1200  worth  of  stock  in  the 
same  sheds  without  the  strictest  care  being  taken  to  free  the  entire  place 
from  infection  ? 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ellen  Nichols. 

Laycock’s  Dairy  Farm,  Liverpool  Road, 

Islington;  Feb.  IIM,  1867. 

In  the  first  portion  of  our  remarks  we  have  stated  that  the 
ordinary  process  of  disinfection  by  washing  and  chloride  of 
lime  and  lime  whiting  was  adopted  ;  we  are  further  informed 
that  the  hospital  bricks  received  particular  attention,  having 
been  well  washed,  then  sprinkled  with  chloride  of  lime,  and, 
lastly,  thickly  covered  with  quicklime ;  after  which  they  were 
taken  up,  cleaned,  and  stacked. 

After  an  interval  of  eighteen  months  some  of  these  bricks 
were  used  to  complete  a  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  long  shed, 
and  the  cow  first  attacked  with  plague,  in  J anuary  last,  stood 
for  some  days  on  the  side  of  the  shed  opposite  to  the  one  on 
which  these  bricks  were  laid.  If  cattle-plague  virus  can  be 
retained  in  an  active  form  for  eighteen  months  in  bricks  that 
have  been  washed  and  limed,  we  may  reconcile  ourselves  to 
the  presence  of  the  malady  among  our  stock  as  a  permanent 
infliction.  Without  touching  the  question  of  the  best  means 
of  disinfection,  we  know  that  in  numerous  instances  no  more 
complete  system  was  adopted  than  was  carried  into  effect  at 
Mrs.  Nicholls^s,  and  where  nevertheless  cattle  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  sheds  and  remained  in  health.  Over  and 
over  again  have  we  been  startled  at  the  temerity  displayed, 
and  have  prophesied  disasters  which  have  never  happened.  A 
rough  sweeping  of  the  manure-covered  floor  and  a  sprinkling 
of  lime,  with  a  dressing  of  lime-wash  over  the  walls,  and  the 
process  has  been  looked  upon  as  complete,  and  in  sheds, 
after  this  treatment,  cattle  have  been  placed — exactly  in  those 
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stalls  in  whicli  plague- affected  beasts  have  died  or  been  killed 
six  weeks  or  two  months  before — and  no  harm  has  resulted. 
We  are  not  advocating  such  a  reckless  system,  but  we  feel 
bound  to  state  the  facts  which  have  come  under  our  own 
observation. 

To  whatever  cause  the  recent  outbreak  is  to  be  attributed, 
we  feel  assured  the  bricks  are  blameless  in  the  matter. 

Another  aspect  of  the  question  involves  a  consideration  of 
the  possibility  of  infected  cattle  having  been  sent  from 
abroad,  and  finding  their  way  into  the  lairs  at  Islington.  At 
the  date  of  the  outbreak  the  plague  was  publicly  admitted 
to  exist  in  Belgium,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  copy  of 
a  telegram  : — 


BELGIUM. 


Brussels  ;  Jan.  2%th. 

Royal  decrees  have  been  issued  prohibiting  the  import  or  export  of 
cattle  in  the  town  of  Hasselt,  and  the  entry  or  transportation  of  cattle 
or  hides,  horns,  &c.,  on  the  eastern  Belgian  frontier  from  Montzeu  to 
Athus. 


Further  intelligence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  disease  was 
prevailing  reached  us  in  a  day  or  two,  as  the  next  paragraph 
will  show  : — 

THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE  IN  LIMBURG. 

The  Meuse,  speaking  of  the  cattle  disease  which  has  broken  out  in 
Hassalt  (in  Belgian  Limburg),  says — “  This  is  a  public  calamity  for  the 
town.  Forty  distilleries  of  the  first  class  are  at  a  standstill  and  the  men 
out  of  employment.  The  churches  are  constantly  filled  with  people  im¬ 
ploring  Divine  help  ;  strangers  are  afraid  to  enter  the  town  ;  all  trade  is 
at  an  end.  On  Monday  last  30  animals  were  slaughtered,  on  Tuesday 
120,  and  on  Wednesday  700.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  they 
were  not  all  attacked  by  the  disease,  but  having  been  exposed  to  con¬ 
tagion,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  kill  them,”  A  telegraphic  despatch 
from  Hassalt  of  the  evening  before  last,  in  the  Gazette  de  Liege,  states 
that  the  contagion  was  continuing;  two  fresh  farms  had  been  attacked, 
and  in  three  others  the  destruction  of  the  cattle  has  been  ordered.  The 
town  contains  5000  beasts,  valued  at  700f.  each.  The  contagious  prin¬ 
ciple  of  this  epidemic  is  so  subtle,  that  provender  kept  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  infected  sheds  has  transmitted  the  malady.  Excepting  at 
Hassalt,  no  other  case  of  the  disease  has  occurred  in  the  province.  A 
regiment  of  Belgian  soldiers  has  been  ordered  to  the  adjoining  frontier 
to  keep  a  strict  supervision,  and  prevent  all  introduction  of  cattle  alive 
or  dead. 

A  sanitary  cordon  has  been  established  along  the  south-western 
frontier,  in  view  of  protecting  Prussia  against  the  cattle  pestilence.  In 
the  canton  of  Dusseldorf  eleven  companies  of  infantry  and  a  squadron 
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of  cavalry  are  employed  in  that  service.  Till  now  only  109  head  of  cattle 
have  been  slaughtered  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

And,  subsequently,  the  correspondent  of  the  Standard  gave 
a  particular  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence,  and  the 
measures  which  were  adopted  to  stay  it. 

While  the  workmen  of  the  manufacturing  district  are  bringing  misery 
and  affliction  upon  themselves,  a  more  inscrutable  Hand  is  leaning  heavily 
on  the  agricultural  population  of  another  part  of  the  little  kingdom.  The 
cattle  plague  has  somehow  crossed  the  frontier,  and  has  burst  out  at 
Hasselt  with  astounding  severity.  The  great  distillery  owners  in  and 
around  that  town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants  (the  capital  of  the  Belgian 
province  of  Limbourg)  are  in  the  habit  of  feeding  enormous  numbers  of 
cattle  on  the  grains,  and  of  course  there  is  much  crowding  of  the  beasts, 
which  will  account  for  the  rapid  extension  of  the  disease  when  it  once 
set  in.  In  the  town  alone  there  are  over  5000  head  of  cattle.  The 
authorities  have  taken  all  proper  precautions  to  stamp  out  the  disease, 
and  soldiers  who  seem  not  to  have  been  quite  successful  in  quelling  the 
riots  in  the  south  are  more  fortunate  in  sustaining  a  cordon,  sanitaire 
around  the  infected  beasts  of  the  north.  A  regiment  has  been  marched 
from  Liege  to  Hasselt,  and  the  gates  of  the  cattle-houses  and  all  the 
exits  of  the  town  are  carefully  guarded.  Veterinary  surgeons  have 
assembled  from  all  parts,  and  slaughterers  are  so  fatigued  on  the  spot, 
that  they  are  recruited  from  the  butcheries  of  Liege,  Louvain,  and  even 
Brussels.  All  day  and  all  night  the  work  of  slaughter  goes  on.  Every 
suspected  beast  is  doomed  to  the  hatchet.  It  may  be  worth  your  while 
to  read  in  England  a  translation  of  the  stringent  rules  published  at 
Hasselt  with  the  object  of  stopping  the  extension  of  this  fearful  malady, 
so  I  append  a  literal  translation  : 

“  Art.  1 .  The  owners  or  keepers  of  cattle  are  forthwith  to  make  known 
to  the  communal  administration  the  number  of  horned  beasts  in  their 
possession,  indicating  the  age  of  each  beast  and  the  date  when  it  came  to 
them. 

“Art.  2.  The  aforesaid  owners  or  keepers  must  make  known  to  the 
communal  authorities,  within  twenty-four  hours,  every  change  that 
takes  place  in  their  cattle  buildings  by  reason  of  the  sale  or  death  of  any 
beast. 

“  Art.  3.  All  removal  of  beasts  (horses  and  pigs  excepted),  as  well  as 
the  carcases  or  relics  of  dead  animals,  is  from  this  day  prohibited  on  the 
territory  of  Hasselt. 

“  Art.  4.  Every  beast,  of  any  kind  whatever,  must  be  detained  in  the 
house  or  shed  where  it  is  at  present,  and  must  not  be  brought  out 
thereof  on  any  pretence  whatever.  Entrance  to  these  cattle-houses 
is  forbidden  to  all  persons  unless  those  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
animals. 

“Art,  5.  Until  final  orders,  the  killing  of  cattle  for  human  food  must 
not  take  place  at  the  public  slaughter-house. 

“  Art.  6.  The  slaughter  of  beasts  free  from  disease  must  take  place  in 
the  private  houses  only,  in  accordance  with  the  order  previously  received 
from  the  communal  administration  and  on  the  following  conditions ; 
— 1st.  Each  intention  of  slaughtering  must  be  declared  to  the  adminis- 
tration  at  least  two  hours  previously.  2nd.  A  veterinary  surgeon  must 
certify  that  the  beasts  are  of  sound  health  and  fit  for  food.  3rd.  The 
butcher  must  kill  and  cut  up  the  beasts  within  twenty-four  hours.  4th. 
The  meat  must  not  be  moved  before  being  declared  sound  by  competent 
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authority.  5th.  The  skin  of  slaughtered  beasts  must  be  disinfected,  and 
immediately  sent  to  the  tanners. 

“Art.  7.  Dogs,  from  this  day,  must  be  shut  up;  those  wandering  in 
the  town  will  be  immediately  killed.” 

These  strong  measures  may  possibly  keep  the  disease  circumscribed; 
but  already  some  individuals  have  suffered  cruelly.  M.  Platel  has  lost 
117  head  of  magnificent  cattle  already;  M.  Vanstraelen  has  seen  eighty- 
two  of  his  fine  fiock  carried  off. — Standard,  Feb.  d>th. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs  on  the  Continent,  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  we  can  altogether  escape  the  introduction 
of  infected  cattle ;  and  although  we  do  not  contend  that  the 
outbreak  at  Islington  can  be  directly  traced  to  such  a  source, 
we  cannot  but  admit  the  possibility,  or  even  the  probability, 
of  the  disease  having  originated  in  this  way.  The  most 
careful  investigation  has  failed  to  furnish  any  satisfactory 
evidence  which  might  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 


ON  LOCAL  ANAESTHESIA  APPLIED  TO  VETE- 

EINARY  SUEGERY. 

By  Professor  Tuson,  Royal  Veterinary  College. 
{Continued  from  p.  132.) 

The  Physical  and  Chemical  Properties  of  the  Materials 

Employed, 

2.  See  that  the  ether  is  perfectly  neutral,  i.e.  that  it 
neither  turns  blue  litmus  paper  red,  nor  red  litmus  paper 
blue. 

3.  Try  the  volatility.  Warm  the  hands  by  gently  blow¬ 
ing  into  them  the  warm  breath.  When  the  hands  feel  as 
warm  as  the  breath,  make  the  palm  of  one  hand  into  a  cup 
and  pour  in  one  or  two  drachms  of  ether.  The  ether  ought 
immediately  to  boil  briskly  without  giving  any  pain.^^ 

4.  Pour  a  little  of  the  ether  on  a  piece  of  clean  white 
blotting-paper,  and  lay  the  blotting-paper  on  the  warm  hand. 
The  paper  should  dry  within  a  minute,  leaving  no  moisture 
and  no  smell  whatever.  If  the  paper,  while  drying,  yield  an 
odour  like  eau-de-Cologne,  there  is  some  alcohol  present.  If 
it  give  a  smell  slightly  pungent,  and  which  hangs  about  for 
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a  time^  there  is  some  methylated  compound  present.  Per¬ 
fectly  pure  ether,  in  a  word,  leaves  no  persistent  odour.^^ 

5.  “  Try  the  decree  of  cold  producible  by  the  ether. 
Charge  the  bottle  connected  with  the  spray-producer,^*’  yet 
to  be  described,  ‘‘^and  direct  the  spray  on  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer.  The  mercury  ought  to  fall  rapidly  to  6°  below 
zero  Fahrenheit,  and  the  falling  of  the  mercury  should  con¬ 
tinue  until  there  is  a  deposit  of  snow  on  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer,  from  condensation  of  water  in  the  air. 

6.  ‘^Test  the  effect  on  the  skin.  Direct  the  spray,  at  a 
distance  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  from  the  jet,  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  In  a  space  of 
time  extending  from  thirty  seconds  to  two  minutes,  a  slight 
hoar-frost  deposit  should  form  on  the  skin,  followed  imme¬ 
diately  by  a  diffuse  blanching.  The  skin  is  at  this  moment 
altogether  insensible.^’  That  the  skin  is  thus  rendered  in¬ 
sensible,  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  pricking  the  part  with 
a  needle  or  the  point  of  a  knife,  when  the  operation  will  be 
found  to  be  entirely  unaccompanied  by  pain. 

7.  “  Test  the  effect  on  mucous  membrane.  Put  one  or  two 
drachms  of  the  ether  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  quickly 
take  up  the  ether  into  the  mouth  with  the  tongue.  The' 
ether  should  at  once  pass  off,  leaving  neither  smarting  nor 
burning,  nor  any  sensation  except  a  slight  coldness.’*’ 

Ether  employed  for  the  production  of  local  anaesthesia 
before  or  during  the  performance  of  most  surgical  operations 
should  answer  to  all  the  tests  above  described.  If,  however, 
it  be  simply  necessary  to  render  a  part  of  the  skin  of  an 
animal  insensible  to  pain  previous  to  firing,  it  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  ascertain  that  the  ether  possesses  the  required  degree 
of  volatility,  and  that  it  produces  the  requisite  degree  of 
cold  when,  in  the  form  of  spray,  it  is  directed  upon  the  bulb 
of  a  thermometer. 


{To  be  continued^ 
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RUDIMENTARY  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

{A  Series  of  Analytical  Tables  arranged  for  the  Use  of  Students 

of  Medicine.) 

By  Professor  Tuson,  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

[Continued  from  p.  129.) 

TESTING  A  SALT  FOR  the  ELEMENT  OR  ELEMENTS 

IN  COMBINATION  WITH  A  METAL  (OR  HYDROGEN). 

TABLE  VIII. 

If  the  substance  under  examination  be  a  solid,  place  some  of  it  on  red-hot 
charcoal  j  but  if  it  be  in  solution,  evaporate  a  few  drops  of  it  on  charcoal 
before  the  blowpipe,  and  heat  the  residue  to  redness.  In  either  case  notice 
whether 

DEFLAGRATION  OCCURS. 

(If  there  be  any  doubt  whether  or  not  deflagration  was  observed,  test  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
substance  under  examination  by  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate  of  iron,  as  directed  below.) 

If  deflagration  did  not  occur,  pass  on  to  Table  IX. 

If  deflagration  did  occur  (indicating  a  chlorate  or  a  nitrate'),  mix  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  substance  under  examination  with  2ifew  drops  of  steojvg 
StrLPHEBiC  Acid,  warm  gently,  and  notice  whether  a  yellow  gas,  having  a 
peculiar,  somewhat  chlorine-like,  odour  is  evolved. 


Yellow  Gas  Evolved. 

Yellow  Gas  not  Evolved. 

A  CHLORATE. 

Mix  the  above  solution,  already  containing 
sulphuric  acid,  with  half  its  bulk  of  the 
same  acid,  allow  the  mixture  to  cool,  and 
drop  into  it  o,  crystal  of  Peotosdlphate 
OF  Ieon. 

On  standing,  a  brown  cloud  envelopes  the 
crystal. 

A  NITRATE. 

Niteate  of  hydeogen  (nitric  acid)  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  nitrate  of  a  metal  by 
the  former  yielding  a  brown  cloud  with 
sulphate  of  iron  without  the  previous 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 
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TABLE  IX. 

Add  a  few  drops  of  dilute  Sulphuric  Acid  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
substance  under  examination,  and  notice  whether 

EFFERVESCENCE  IS  PRODUCED.* 

If  effervescence  is  not  produced,  pass  on  to  Table  X. 

If  effervescence  is  produced  (indicating  a  sulphide,  a  sulphite,  a  hyposolphite 
or  a  carbonate),  observe  the  odour  (if  any)  of  the  gas  evolved. 


Odour  of 

HYDRO- 

SULPHURIC  ACID 

(Like  rotten  eggs). 

Odour  of 

BURNING  SUL¬ 
PHUR. 

Odour  of 

BURNING  SUL¬ 
PHUR, 

AND 

Precipitation  of 

SULPHUR.f 

1 

NO  ODOUR. 

•7-  1 

Hold  a  piece  of 
paper  moistened 
with  Acetate  of 
Lead  in  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the 
tube  from  lohich 
the  gas  is  evolved. 

The  pager  turns 
brown  or  blade. 

Add  Nitrate  of 
Silver  to  some 
of  the  original 
{aqueous)  solu¬ 
tion. 

A  white  precipi¬ 
tate  is  produced, 
which  does  not 
changecolour  un¬ 
less  it  is  heated. 

Add  Nitrate  of 
Silver  to  some 
of  the  original 
{aqueous)  solu¬ 
tion. 

A  white  precipitate 
is  formed,  which 
turns  blade  at 
ordinary  tem¬ 
peratures. 

Hold  a  glass  rod\ 
moistened  ivitU 
LIME-WATER  in\ 
the  upper  part 
of  the  tube  from 
which  the  gas  is 
evolved. 

The  rod  becomes 
coated  with  a 
white  precipitate. 

A  SULPHIDE. 

A  SULPHITE. 

A  HYPOSUL¬ 
PHITE. 

A  CARBONATE. 

*  In  very  dilute  solutions  of  sulphides,  sulphites,  hyposulphites,  and  car¬ 
bonates,  effervescence  may  escape  observation.  If  effervescence  is  not  seen, 
hydrosulphuric  acid  and  sulphuric  anhydride,  produced  by  the  action  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  upon  a  sulphide,  a  sulphite,  or  a  hyposulphite,  may  often  be 
detected  by  their  odours  only. 

t  Precipitated  sulphur  is  white.  If  it  be  collected  on  a  filter  and  heated 
on  platinum  foil,  it  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  and  emits  the  odour  peculiar  to 
sulphurous  anhydride. 
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TABLE  X. 


A 

B 

Acidify  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  substance  under 
examination  with  Hydeochloeio  Acid, 

j 

Moisten  a  portion  of  the 
original  solid,  or  the, 
residue  obtained  by  eva-  [ 
porating  the  original 
solution  to  dryness, 
with  STEOISTG  SULPHU- 
Eic  Acid. 

To  this  mixture  add  Alco¬ 
hol  and  ignite  it. 

The  flame  assumes  a  green 
colour. 

A  BOEATE. 

If  a  borate  was  not! 
detected,  pass  on  to' 
Table  XI.  ' 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

a.  If  a  gelatinous  precipi¬ 
tate  forms,  collect  it  on 
a  filter  and  treat  it  as 
directed  below. 

j3.  If  no  precipitate  forms, 
evaporate  the  acidified 
solution  to  complete 
dryness,  and  boil  the 
residue  thus  obtained 
with  DILUTE  Hydeo- 
CHLOEic  Acid. 

If  the  whole  of  the  residue 
dissolves,  pass  on  to 
column  B. 

If  any  of  the  residue  does 
not  dissolve,  collect  the 
insoluble  portion  on  a 
filter  and  treat  it  as 
directed  below. 

Fuse  the  precipitate  obtained  in  a,  or  the  insoluble 
residue  obtained  in  fS,  with  dry  Caebonate  oe 
Sodium  before  the  blowpipe. 

Carbonic  anhydride  escapes  with  effervescence,  and  a 
bead  forms,  which  is  transparent  and  colourless 
while  hot  and  when  cold. 

A  SILICATE. 
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TABLE  XI. 


To  the  original  (aqueous)  solution  {ivihicli  must  he  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline)  add 

NITRATE  OF  BARIUM. 

If  no  precipitate  forms,  pass  on  to  Table  XII. 

If  a  FKECIPITATE  forms  (indicating  a  phosphate,  a  sulphate,  or  a  chromate), 


observe  its  colour. 

» 

1  « 

,  WHITE. 

1 

PALE  YELLOW. 

I  Try  whether  the  precipitate  is  soluble  or  insoluble 

I  in  DILUTE  Niteic  Acid. 

To  the  original  (neutral) 
solution  add  Acetate i 
OF  Lead. 

A  yellow  precipitate  is 
produced,  ivhich  turns 
orange  ivhen  hoiled  loith 
LIME-WATEE. 

A  CHROMATE. 

1 

1 

1  Soluble. 

Insoluble. 

Mix  a  portion  of  the 
original  solution  with 
(about  half  its  bulk  of) 
Chloeide  of  Ammo¬ 
nium,  Ammonia  (un¬ 
til  the  solution  smells 
distinctly  of  this  rea¬ 
gent),  and  Sulphate 
OF  Magnesium. 

A  white  crystalline  preci¬ 
pitate  forms,  especially 
on  stirring  or  standing. 

A  PHOSPHATE. 

A  SULPHATE. 

Sulphate  of  Htdeogen 
(sulphuric  acid)  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the 
sulphate  of  a  metal  by 
its  {afleaving  no  residue 
on  evaporation,  and  by 
its  {h)  charring  lohite 
filter  paper  lohen  a  drop 
of  the  liquid  to  he  tested 
is  gently  warmed  upon 
it. 
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TABLE  XII. 


If  the  substance  to  be  analysed  is  a  solid  insoluble  in  water,  test  it  by 
binoxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  explained  below. 

To  a  portion  of  the  original  solution  add 

NITRATE  OP  SILVER. 

If  a  WHITE  or  YELLOW-WHITE  PEECIPITATE  forms,  which  is  insoluble  in 
toiling  (i)  NiTEic  Acid,  it  indicates  the  presence  of  Chloeife,  Beomine, 
or  Iodine  (ii). 

Heat  a  portion  of  the  original  solid  (or  the  residue  obtained  by  evaporating 
part  of  the  original  solution  to  dryness)  with  Binoxide  op  Manoanese 
and  STEONG  SiJLPHUEic  AciD,  and  notice  whether 


A  Geeen-Yellow  Gas 
IS  Evolved  (hi). 

Beown-Red  Vapoues 
AEE  Evolved. 

Violet  Vapohes  aee 
Evolved. 

A  CHLORIDE. 

Confirm. 

Blue  litmus  paper  held  in 
upper  part  of  the  tube 
is  bleached. 

Chloeide  op  Hydeogen 
(hydrochloric  acid)  is 
distinguished  from  the 
chloride  of  a  metal  by 
its  {a)  leaving  no  resi¬ 
due  on  evaporation,  and 
by  its  (5)  evolving  chlo¬ 
rine  on  being  warmed 
with  binoxide  of  manga¬ 
nese. 

A  BROMIDE. 

Observe  the  peculiar  ocZowr 
of  the  bromine  vapours ; 
it  is  characteristic  of 
this  element. 

Mix  an  aqueous  solution 
of  the  original  substance 
with  solution  of  starch 
and  one  or  two  drops  of 
Niteic  Acid. 

The  mixture  acquires  a 
blue  colour,  ivhich  va¬ 
nishes  on  gently  heat¬ 
ing,  and  reappears  on 
cooling. 

AN  IODIDE. 

I.  If  the  precipitate  by  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  the 
original  solution  probably  contained  a  compound  of  cyanogen.  See  Table  for 
the  detection  of  organic  acids. 

II.  For  the  mode  of  discovering  fluorine,  see  analysis  of  bone. 

III.  If  the  quantity  of  chlorine  present  be  small,  it  can  only  be  detected  by 
its  characteristic  odour^  and  by  its  turning  a  piece  of  paper  moistened  with  a 
mixture  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch  a  blue  colour. 


{To  he  continued^ 
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PROPOSED  RULES  FOR  A  VETERINARY 
MEDICAL  CHARITABLE  SOCIETY. 

By  W.  G.  Naylor,  Wakefield. 

Feb.  im,  1867. 

Gentlemen, — You  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  inserting  the 
accompanying  proposition  for  the  formation  of  a  Veterinary 
Medical  Charitable  Society.  It  is  well  known  to  you  that 
though  the  profession  is  generally  a  healthy  occupation,  it  is 
fraught  with  danger,  and  by  no  means  a  lucrative  one ;  so 
that  there  are  few  who  become  rich  men,  or  who  live  by  and 
on  their  professional  labours  only. 

This  Society  will  be  a  means  of  providing  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  wants  of  the  distressed,  and,  if  successful,  it  may  pro¬ 
vide  schools  and  other  charitable  institutions  as  its  funds 
accumulate. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  rules  which  I  have  seen  work  well  in  a 
society  in  the  medical  profession  here,  and  hope  they  may 
meet  with  your  approbation,  and  be  adopted  by  us. 

I  am,  gentlemen. 

Yours  faithfully. 

To  the  Fditors  of  ^The  Veterinarian^ 

RULES. 

1st.  That  a  Society  be  established  for  the  relief  of  widows 
and  orphans  of  veterinary  medical  men  dying  in  exigent 
circumstances,  and  for  the  benefit  of  practitioners  in  a  state 
of  poverty,  being  at  the  same  time  incapacitated  by  age  or 
bodily  infirmity ;  and  that  it  be  called  The  Veterinary  Me¬ 
dical  Charitable  Society. 

2nd.  That  in  aid  of  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  a  fund 
be  formed  by  donations  and  subscriptions  of  the  public  at 
large,  and  of  members  of  the  Society. 

3rd.  That  all  benefactors  of  ten  guineas,  or  subscribers 
of  one  guinea  annually,  being  regular  practitioners,  be 
members  of  the  Society,  and  that  no  annual  subscription  of 
a  member  exceed  one  guinea. 

4th.  That  all  subscriptions  be  paid  in  advance,  and  be 
considered  due  on  the  1st  of  July  in  each  year. 

5th.  That  a  president,  eight  vice-presidents,  a  treasurer,  and 
a  secretary  be  appointed  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Society ;  and  that  a  veterinary  medical  practitioner  be  ap¬ 
pointed  steward  for  each  market  town  or  district. 

6th.  That  the  office  of  steward  shall  be  to  collect  the  sub- 
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scriptions  from  his  own  town_,  and  such  extent  of  district  as 
shall  he  arranged  at  the  annual  general  meeting,  and  to 
remit  the  collections  yearly  to  the  treasurer. 

7th.  That  a  general  annual  meeting  be  holden,  of  which 
due  notice  will  be  given  by  the  secretary. 

8th.  That  at  this  meeting  all  applications  for  relief  will  be 
considered ;  and  it  is  required  that  such  applications  should 
be  sent  to  the  steward  of  the  district,  and  transmitted  by 
him  to  the  secretary,  at  least  one  month  before  the  general 
meeting ;  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  be  properly 
certified  by  at  least  three  practitioners  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  certificate  must  be  repeated  yearly. 

'§th.  That  at  this  meeting  such  sums  be-  allotted  to  the 
different  applicants  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  may  require 
and  the  state  of  the  funds  allow. 

10th.  That  the  expenses  of  the  meetings  be  defrayed  by 
the  parties  themselves. 

11th.  That  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  be 
printed,  with  the  names  of  the  benefactors  and  subscribers, 
and  an  account  of  the  sums  collected  and  distributed,  and 
that  a  copy  be  sent  to  each  benefactor  and  subscriber. 

12th.  That  the  aid  of  this  Society  be  extended  to  the 
widows  and  children  of  veterinary  medical  men  dying  in 
exigent  circumstances,  who  had  been  members  of  the  Society 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years,  and  had  regularly 
practised ;  also,  to  such  destitute  practitioners  themselves  as 
are  incapacitated  by  age  or  permanent  bodily  infirmities,  or 
disabled  by  severe  illness  from  practice  for  the  period  of  six 
months,  all  other  ostensible  and  sufficient  resources  being 
exhausted. 

13th.  That  no  applications  for  relief  be  admitted  until 
the  Society's  funds  amount  to  the  sum  ^2000  (?) . 

14th.  That  the  officers  of  the  Society  be  elected  for  a 
definite  period. 

15th.  That  any  practitioner  whose  subscription  is  in  arrear 
more  than  two  years  shall  be  written  to  by  the  steward  of 
his  district,  and  if  his  subscription  be  not  paid  within  six 
weeks  from  that  time,  he  shall  no  longer  be  considered  a 
member  of  the  Society. 

16th.  That  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society  all  questions  be 
determined  by  ballot,  and  that  nine  members  be  a  quorum. 

§  The  words  regular^^  and  regularly^^  in  the  rules  apply 
to  practitioners  only,  who  practise  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  taught  and  recognised  by  the  legally  appointed 
examiners  in  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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HEMUNEEATION  OF  CATTLE  INSPECTORS. 

By  Isaac  Seaman^  M.R.C.V.S.,  Saffron  Walden. 

SiRSj — The  letter  on  remuneration  to  cattle  inspectors  of 
Essex^  a  copy  of  which  appeared  in  the  Veterinarian  for 
December  last^*  has  been  laid  before  the  Lords  of  Pier 
Majesty’s  Privy  Council,,  by  whom  a  copy  was  directed  to  be 
sent  to  and  for  the  consideration  of  the  local  authorities  of 
Essex.  The  subject  of  it  was  discussed  at  the  adjourned 
Sessions  at  Chelmsford  on  the  1 9th  of  last  October.  This 
communication  gave  rise  to  the  following  correspondence 
between  myself  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brice^  one  of  the 
local  authorities. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian^ 

(Copy.) 

Oct.  nst,  1866. 

SiR^ — I  beg  to  remind  you  that  at  the  adjourned  Sessions 
at  Chelmsford,  on  the  31st  instant,  you  said,  ^Mhe  inspector 
was  required  only  to  attaeh  his  name^  to  a  weekly  report,^-’ 
but  omitted  to  say  what  else  the  inspector  had  to  do.  I  beg 
the  liberty  of  enclosing  copies  of  weekly  reports  for  your 
information.  Besides  writing  these  three  letters,  directing 
the  one  to  Colonel  Harness,  one  to  the  clerk  of  local  com¬ 
mittee,  delivering  these,  and  holding  a  counterfoil  for  himself, 
he  gives  office-room  to  the  book  of  register,  which  is  two 
feet  by  twelve  inehes ;  and  keep  in  mind  that  on  a  certain 
day  in  every  week  these  reports  must  be  attended  to.  If  I 
were  asked  to  name  a  sum,  I  would  say  for  each  of  the 
letters  the  inspeetor  should  receive  3^.  6d.,  or  half-guinea  per 
week — that  is,  when  there  is  no  cattle  plague.  The  cattle 
inspector  appears  to  me  to  be  placed  in  the  miserable  position 
of  a  man  having  many  masters,  the  one  who  is  Colonel 
Harness  ordering  certain  things  to  be  done  which  are  done, 
the  others  the  local  authorities,  unaware  that  any  work  is 
done,  and  refuse  sufficient  remuneration. 

I  am,  sir, 

.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Isaac  Seaman. 

Lieut.-Col.  Beige, 

Spain  Hall,  Beainteee. 


*  To  Mr.  Harber,  of  Kidderminster,  for  his  very  complimentary  letter 
on  the  subject,  I  beg  to  offer  my  most  sincere  thanks. 
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(Copy.) 

Spain  Hall,  Braintree  ; 

Nov.  Ind,  1866. 

Dear  Sir^ — In  reply  to  yonr  letter  of  the  31  st^  I  certainly 
was  under  the  impression  that  the  forms  and  envelopes  were 
ready  filled  up,  and  that  in  cases  where  no  cattle  plague 
existed  in  the  district  a  simple  signature  to  the  blank  return 
was  all  that  is  required. 

I  still  think  that  the  fee  allowed  is  not  unremunerative  for 
that  simple  duty.  Our  attention  was  called  to  that  sum  of 
25.  %d.  by  the  fact  of  its  being  the  amount  usually  paid  to 
the  clergy  for  their  signatures  to  certificates.  I  was  induced 
to  allude  to  your  letter  to  Colonel  Harness,  because  I  thought 
some  of  your  observations  upon  the  magistrates  were  too 
sweeping  and  undeserved ;  many  of  us,  although  a  minority, 
having  recommended  a  higher  scale  of  payment,  and  would, 
if  practicable,  have  voted  for  a  fixed  annual  payment  to  all 
inspectors  in  the  county,  but  found  so  many  impediments  in 
the  way.  I  think,  in  your  letter  to  Colonel  Harness,  that 
ypu  stated  that  a  certain  amount  of  vigilance  and  inspection 
of  cattle  was  included  in  the  inspector's  duties  for  this  small 
fee  of  2s.  6d.  It  was  upon  that  point  that  I  stated  you 
seemed  to  be  under  a  misapprehension.  You  now  state  that 
there  are  other  duties  besides  sending  in  a  blank  return  to 
Colonel  Harness  and  the  local  committee,  such  as  making 
memorandums,  taking  care  of  all  communications,  &c.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  mention  this  point  at  the  next  Quarter 
Sessions,  if  you  wish  me  so  to  do. 

Yours  faithfullv, 

J.  B.  Euggles  Brice. 

(Copy,  Eeply.) 

Priory  House,  S.  Walden  ; 

Nov.  %th,  1866. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  your  letter  of  2n(i  instant,  I  beg  to 
say  that  again  bringing  forward  the  subject  of  payment  of 
inspectors  at  the  next  Quarter  Sessions  will  be  esteemed  a 
very  great  favour.  Besides  the  weekly  reports,  copies  of 
which  you  have  received,  it  is  important  that  cattle  found 
upon  the  public  road  coming  from  other  districts  should  be 
examined  by  the  inspector.  The  licensing  system  is  getting 
into  the  greatest  possible  confusion.  Scarcely  any  cattle  I 
have  lately  met  agree  with  the  pass,  and  the  licences  have 
been  tampered  with. 
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A  note-book  has  been  supplied  to  inspectors  by  Colonel 
Harness_,  where  all  incidents  and  irregularities  connected 
with  cattle  and  cattle  traffic  should  be  entered.  When  cattle 
plague  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  the  counties  of  Oxford  and 
Bucks,  cattle  and  calves  came  to  Elsingham  station  from 
these  infected  countries.  Apprehending  the  danger  of  this 
traffic,  I  went  to  this  station  and  ascertained  the  fact,  in  a 
letter  to  the  local  papers  warned  farmers  of  the  danger  of 
purchasing  these  cattle,  and  reported  to  Colonel  Harness 
that  the  cattle-plague  orders  might  be  altered  to  meet  the 
exigency  of  the  case. 

At  the  adjourned  Session  at  Chelmsford,  on  26th  instant, 
you  will  please  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  you  said,  when¬ 
ever  the  inspector  was  employed  to  inspect  animals,  he  would 
be  paid  according  to  the  fixed  scale.^^ 

From  the  word  employed,'’^  am  I,  sir,  to  understand  that 
if  cattle  are  met  upon  a  public  road,  or  like  the  Elsingham 
case,  is  the  inspector  to  go  to  a  local  authority  to  do  a  service 
which  it  is  most  important  he  should  do,  and  this  do  at 
once  ?  It  is  as  important  to  inspect  cattle  and  sheep  found 
upon  the  public  road,  as  it  is  when  these  animals  are  at  a  market. 
In  taking  upon  myself  this  duty  at  the  commencement  of 
cattle  plague  in  August,  1865,  and  continuing  it  up  to  the 
present  time,  may  be  mainly  attributed  the  immunity  from 
cattle  plague  of  the  districts  between  Cambridge  and  Bishops 
Stortford,  a  space  of  country  twenty-six  miles  long  by  twenty 
miles  wide,  although  the  malady  prevailed  all  round  the 
borders.  It  is  to  the  following  part  of  my  letter  I  beg  your 
most  particular  consideration.  For  the  weekly  reports  and 
for  incidental  duties  before  alluded  to,  the  cattle  inspector 
should  receive  a  fixed  salary,  apportioned  according  to  the 
extent  of  his  district,  or  upon  the  number  of  cattle  the 
district  contains.  The  thirty-five  parishes  over  which  I  am 
inspector  contain  3500  cattle,  49,000  sheep,  and  about 
10,000  pigs.  Would  6c?.  per  head  for  cattle,  including  sheep 
and  pigs,  be  too  great  a  sum  to  award  to  an  inspector  over 
such  a  district,  and  on  an  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  be 
allowed  as  per  rate  apportioned  by  the  Government  at  the 
first  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  addition  ? — 5s.  for  each 
quarter  day,  and  a  day  to  consist  of  twelve  hours,  and 
5s.  for  horse,  the  rate  of  allowance  of  the  Essex  autho¬ 
rities,  I  beg  most  respectfully  to  say,  cannot  be  entertained. 
From  nine  in  the  morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency,  are  the  hours  of  work  of  most  profes¬ 
sional  men,  and  the  veterinary  surgeon  will  not  be  willing  to 
retrograde.  To  do  justice  to  the  inspector,  he  should  be 
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looked  upon  as  engaged  in  no  other  business^,  and  the  horse 
allowed  for  at  hiring  prices. 

The  inspector  is  not  allowed  to  go  on  to  other  premises 
than  the  infected,  whilst  on  his  journey  of  inspection ;  in¬ 
deed,  were  he  allowed  by  the  authorities,  the  farmer  would 
not  allow  it ;  and  if  cattle  plague  prevailed  at  the  full  extent 
of  my  district,  and  had  patients  turned  up  on  my  way  home, 
I  should  be  obliged  to  return  home,  change  clothes,  boots, 
horse,  chaise,  then  back  to  the  same  farms  I  had  twice  passed 
the  same  day ;  and  under  these  circumstances  I  should  have 
to  employ  a  qualified  assistant. 

In  awarding  remuneration  to  inspectors,  it  is  only  fair 
that  the  pecuniary  loss  which  veterinary  surgeons  sustain  in 
their  ordinary  way  of  business,  in  consequence  of  being 
cattle  inspectors,  should  be  an  important  consideration  of 
the  authorities.  Veterinary  surgeons  are  not  independent 
men,  and,  however  willing,  cannot  be  so  philanthropic  as  to 
sacrifice  their  interests  for  the  public  good  without  equiva¬ 
lent  benefits. 

Authorities  have  only  to  entertain  the  fact  that  veterinary 
surgeons  do  suffer  pecuniary  loss  in  consequence  of  being 
cattle  inspectors,  and  I  venture  to  hope  a  sum  will  be 
awarded  satisfactory  to  every  cattle  inspector.  At  the  same 
Session  Mr.  Oxley  Parker  said,  any  one  of  common  sense 
and  observation  who  had  once  seen  the  disease  (cattle 
plague)  could  not  be  mistaken.^^  If  Mr.  Parker  can  con- 
\Ince  the  public  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  what,  sir, 
may  I  ask,  will  be  said  of  the  most  eminent  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons,  Professors  Simonds  and  Brown  not  excepted,  who 
modestly  confess  that  to  diagnose  between  cattle  plague  and 
gastric  fever  of  cattle  amounts  to  the  greatest  possible  un¬ 
certainty  ?  Mr.  Parker  has  seen  but  little  cattle  plague,  and 
read  still  less  of  the  disease,  or  he  would  not  have  ventured 
an  opinion  upon  a  branch  of  science  which,  as  a  justice  of 
the  peace  and  a  country  gentleman,  he  can  know  but  little 
or  nothing  of. 

I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Isaac  Seaman. 

Lieut.-Col,  Brice, 

Spain  Hall,  Braintree. 
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FRACTUUED  SHOET  PASTERN  BONE  OF  A 

HORSE. 

By  John  Wattam^  M.R.C.V.S.,  Stamford. 

Jan.  mil,  1867. 

Dear  Sir^ — I  forward  you  the  history  of  the  case  of 
diseased  coronary  joint  of  a  horse_,  the  morbid  part  having 
been  shown  you  by  my  brother. 

The  subject  was  a  brown  horse^  the  property  of  H.  R. 
Finch,  Esq.,  living  near  Oakham.  While  hunting  with  the 
Duke  of  Rutland's  hounds,  in  the  first^  w^eek  of  February, 
1866,  he  became  suddenly  lame  of  the  off  fore  limb,  from 
galloping  over  an  uneven  surface  of  ground.  The  lameness 
was  so  severe  that  the  animal  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
got  off  the  hunting  field  to  the  nearest  stabling,  which  was 
at  Denton  Hall,  near  Grantham. 

I  was  sent  for  to  examine  the  horse  on  February  12th, 
about  five  days  after  the  accident  happened,  when  I  found 
the  leg  much  inflamed,  and  that  considerable  effusion  had 
taken  place  from  the  hoof  upwards,  but  there  was  no  ex¬ 
ternal  lesion.  The  horse  was  removed  in  a  van  to  his  owner^s 
stables,  and  on  the  12th  June,  all  inflammation  having  suffi¬ 
ciently  subsided  for  an  operation,  I  fired  and  blistered  him. 
The  coronet  was  enlarged  all  round,  more  especially  on  the 
outer  side  of  it;  there  was  likewise  what  appeared  to  be 
a  hard  and  thickened  state  of  the  flexor  pedis  tendon  in 
the  heel  at  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  long 
pastern. 

The  horse  having  derived  so  little  benefit  from  the  opera¬ 
tion,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  was  too  ex¬ 
tensive  for  curative  measures  to  overcome ;  but  the  owner 
not  liking  to  destroy  the  animal  without  giving  him  another 
chance,  I  fired  him  a  second  time.  This  was  done  on  August 
10th.  ( 

When  the  animal  was  seen  again  by  me  in  September, 
I  pronounced  it  to  be  a  hopeless  case,  and  recommended  the 
horse  to  be  destroyed  at  once.  This  was  complied  with  on 
the  12th  of  the  month. 

The  above  is  the  history  of  the  diseased  preparation  which 
you  are  in  possession  of,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
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kindly  give  publicity  to  your  remarks  on  it  in  the  Veteri¬ 
narian. 

I  amj  dear  Sir_, 

Yours  very  faithfully. 

To  Professor  Vaenell. 

REMARKS  BY  PROEESSOR  VARNELL. 

The  morbid  specimen  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Wattam^  and  to 
which  the  above  letter  refers,  is  quite  unique  in  its  character ; 
nor  do  we  remember  having  met  with  an  analogous  one  in 
the  whole  course  of  our  experience.  Mr.  Wattam  has  not 
described  the  nature  of  the  lesion  in  his  note ;  but  that  he 
was  perfectly  right  in  advising  that  the  horse  should  be 
destroyed,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  The  history  which  he 
has  given  us  of  the  case  would  of  itself  have  led  us  to  this 
conclusion ;  but  an  examination  of  the  parts  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  Mr.  Wattam  had  formed, 
and  which  we  find  was  acted  upon. 

The  .lesion  consists  of  a  fracture  of  the  short  pastern 
bone,  at  a  part  and  in  such  a  direction  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  cure  being  effected.  That  portion  at  the 
supero-posterior  part  of  the  bone  to  which  the  perforatus 
tendon  and  the  long  inferior  ligament  of  the  sessamoid  bones 
are  attached,  was  fractured  and.  completely  detached  from 
the  body  of  the  bone.  The  immediate  effect  of  such  a 
lesion  as  this  would  render  the  horse  incapable  of  supporting 
his  weight  upon  this  limb ;  indeed,  it  would  be  equal  to  a 
division,  transversely,  of  both  the  ligament  and  the  tendon 
referred  to. 

Judging  from  the  specimen  before  us,  there  appears  to  have 
been  but  little  attempt  on  the  part  of  nature  to  repair  the 
fracture,  for  scarcely  any  ossific  matter  has  been  thrown  out 
in  its  vicinity.  Indeed,  although  the  horse  received  every 
attention,  we  could  hardly  expect  that  a  perfect  union  would 
have  taken  place,  even  had  a  fracture  in  the  first  instance 
been  suspected  to  exist,  and  the  limb  placed  in  the  most 
favorable  position  for  reunion.  But  even  supposing  that  it 
had,  it  would  most  likely  have  been  at  the  expense  of  an 
anchylosed  joint,  and,  of  course,  permanent  lameness  as  the 
result ;  thus  rendering  the  horse  useless  as  a  hunter,  and 
perhaps  otherwise. 
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Facts  and  Observations. 

Edinburgh  Veterinary  College. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council  yesterday,  a  letter  was 
submitted  from  Professor  Hallen,  resigning  the  office  of 
Principal  and  Professor  of  the  Veterinary  College.  Mr. 
Stott  said  it  ought  to  be  known  that  that  gentleman  had 
long  held  an  appointment  in  India,  which  required  him  to 
go  there  to  complete  his  period  of  service.  The  resignation 
was  accepted,  and  the  matter  was  remitted  to  the  Lord 
ProvosPs  Committee. — North  British  Agriculturist,  Jan.  SOth, 
1867. 

Dunfermline — Exhumation  of  Carcases  op 
Cattle — The  Magistrates  in  a  Fix. — In  the  end  of 
December  last,  the  magistrates  gave  orders  for  the  exhuma¬ 
tion  and  removal  of  the  carcases  of  thirty  cattle  which  had 
died  of  rinderpest,  and  had  been  buried  in  a  piece  of  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  reason  for  removing  the  carcases 
was  to  prevent  a  renewed  outbreak  of  the  disease  arising 
from  infection,  and  the  operation  was  performed  under  the 
direction  of  medical  men,  and  with  due  precautions.  It  so 
happens  that  the  ground  where  the  cattle  were  buried  is 
required  by  the  Town  Council  for  the  extension  of  the 
reservoir  which  supplies  the  towm  with  water,  and  this  was 
an  additional  reason  for  removing  the  carcases  to  another 
place.  No  evil  consequences  have  resulted  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeding,  but  it  appears  that  the  magistrates,  in  ordering  the 
exhumation  to  be  accomplished,  have  rendered  themselves 
liable  to  a  heavy  penalty  under  a  Privy  Council  Order.  The 
Home  Secretary,  who  has  been  communicated  with  on  the 
subject,  has,  we  are  informed,  ordered  a  proseeution  to  be 
instituted  against  them,  and  they  will  be  tried  on  an  early 
day  on  a  eharge  of  having  contravened  an  Order  in  Council 
passed  in  April  last,  which  provides  that  no  person  shall 
dig  up  diseased  cattle,  or  part  of  a  diseased  animal,  and  any 
person  acting  in  contravention  of  this  regulation  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  order.^^  The 
penalties  fixed  are  not  to  exceed  £20  for  each  offence ;  but 
where  the  violation  of  the  order  is  committed  with  respect  to 
more  than  four  animals,  the  penalty  may  be  reduced  to  £5 
for  each  beast. — Idid, 

Fining  a  Provost  and  Town  Council. — The  provost 
and  town  council  of  Dunfermline  were  charged  on  Monday 
last  before  the  sheriff  substitute  with  contravening  the 
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orders  of  the  Privy  Council  by  digging  up  and  removing 
the  remains  of  thirty  animals  that  had  died  of  the  cattle 
plague.  It  appeared  that  the  animals  had  been  removed 
on  account  of  the  ground  they  were  buried  in  being  required 
for  the  construction  of  a  town  reservoir.  Every  precaution 
appeared  to  have  been  taken  in  the  removal,  and  the  autho¬ 
rities  were  quite  unaware  that  they  were  violating  any  order 
of  the  Privy  Council.  The  defendants  were  convicted  in 
the  mitigated  penalty  of  £30,  being  £l  for  each  animal. 

Cattle  Diseases  in  Glasgo-w. — Mr.  McCall,  Principal 
of  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College,  has  issued  an  elaborate 
tabulated  appendix  to  his  report  on  the  structure  and  con¬ 
dition  of  each  of  the  dairies  and  cattle-sheds  within  the 
police  bounds  of  the  city.  This  appendix  shows  the  in¬ 
dividual  losses,  &c.,  sustained  by  dairymen  of  Glasgow  from 
cattle  diseases  in  1865-6,  and  the  results  brought  out  must 
be  confessed  to  be  somewhat  startling.  The  actual  and 
direct  loss  from  “  rinderpest^^  last  year  in  Glasgow,  when 
summed  up,  amounts  to  £8978  IO5. ;  the  amount  realised 
from  sale  of  carcases  was  £2030  I85.  and  the  number 
of  beasts  returned  as  having  died  and  been  buried  was  4l6. 
The  loss  from  puerperal  fever’^  amounts  to  £7021  9<?. ; 
from  pleuro-pneumonia,  £34,677  ;  and  from  murrain,  £7314. 
In  all,  this  appendix  of  Mr.  McCall  exhibits  a  total  loss 
sustained  by  dairykeepers  from  these  various  diseases  of  no 
less  than  £77,999  19s. — Ibid. 

Disinfectants. — Dr.  Letheby,  in  his  summary  of  a 
report  made  on  disinfection,  says,  “  For  the  disinfection  of 
sick-rooms,  chlorine  and  chloride  of  lime  are  the  best 
agents  ;  for  drains,  middens,  and  sewers,  carbolate  of  lime 
and  carbolic  acid;  for  discharge  from  the  body,  carbolic 
acid,  chloride  of  zinc,  and  chloride  of  iron ;  for  clothing, 
the  best  disinfectant  is  heat,  above  210°  if  a  dry  heat,  and 
212°  if  a  wet  heat;  for  drinking-water,  filtration  through 
animal  charcoal  after  boiling."’'’  For  disinfecting  stables  and 
slaughter-houses,  he  prefers  a  mixture  of  chloride  and  hypo- 
chloride  of  zinc,  which,^^  he  says,  has  the  advantage  of 
mixing  freely  with  the  liquid  matter  of  the  slaughter-houses, 
and  not  tainting  the  meat  wuth  any  unpleasant  odours.^^ 

New  Material  for  Bandages.^ — M.  Velpeau  advocates 
the  use  of  silicate  of  potash  or  soluble  glass,  which  he  states 
advantageously  substitutes  albumen,  starch,  dextrine,  plaster 
of  Paris,  papier-mache,  &c.  The  advantages  principally 
consist  in  its  drying  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  its  becoming 
softened  by  water. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


PRACTICE  AT^D  THEORY. 

Give  us  more  practice  and  less  theory/^  is  a  cry  we 
have  been  long  familiar  with,  nor  are  we  ignorant  of  its 
cause.  We,  however,  hold  that  correct  practice  is  founded 
on  true  theory,  which  is  as  the  foundation  to  a  building,  or 
as  the  scaffolding  by  which  the  superstructure  is  raised.  The 
peradventure  system— if  any  system  there  be  in  it — may 
chance  to  be  right,  or  it  may  be  wrong.  In  it  there  cannot 
be  any  certainty;  and  he  who  adopts  it,  let  it  prove  one  or 
the  other,  can  never  assign  the  why  and  the  wherefore."^’ 
It  is  therefore  to  be  condemned. 

Moreover,  no  division  of  science  is  ever  really  advanced 
by  him  who  is  altogether  ignorant  of  theory,  since  no  prin¬ 
ciples  are  established  by  him.  It  is  true,  the  theory  of  to¬ 
day  may  prove  untenable  to-morrow,  from  the  development 
of  new  facts ;  yet  is  it  not  to  be  despised,  since  it  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  discovery  of  the  last-named.  Professor 
Whewell  has  told  us  that,  hypotheses  may  often  be  of 
service  to  science  when  they  involve  a  certain  portion  of 
incompleteness,  and  even  of  error.  We  are  apt  to  forget, 
that  what  by  us  are  accepted  as  elementary  and  apparently 
self-evident  truths,  were  at  one  time  original  and  great  dis¬ 
coveries  ;  and  if  it  should,  as  no  doubt  it  frequently  does, 
become  manifest  that  old  ideas,  interpretations,  and  theories 
are  erroneous,  there  is  not  the  less  credit  due  to  their 
authors;  for  have  not  their  readings  of  nature  for  years 
answered  all  the  requirements  of  a  more  perfect  interpre¬ 
tation  and  materially  assisted  science  On  these  grounds 
we  contend  for  the  inculcation  of  principles ;  nor  do  we  think 
the  educated  man  will  differ  from  us.  It  is  the  mere  pre¬ 
tender  who  objects,  of  whom  a  writer  has  said,  '^Oneof  the 
evils  that  has  resulted  from  paying  too  much  attention  to  a 
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class  of  men  called  ^practical/  has  been  to  confuse  the 
general  mind  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  ^  theory.^  The 
simply  ^  practical  man/  who  is  often  narrow-minded  and 
ignorant^  exclaims,  on  hearing  something  which  he  does  not 
understand,  ^That  is  all  theory,^  thereby  meaning  guess-work, 
or  fancy,  unsupported  by  fact.  The  real  difference  between 
the  so-called  practical  man^  and  his  superiors  in  knowledge 
is  not  that  he  does  more  than  they  do,  but  that  he  has  not, 
like  them,  the  faculty  of  perceiving  ^the  connecting  links 
which  logically  tie  a  whole  group  of  facts  together,  and  lead 
to  the  explanation  of  them  all  by  a  reference  to  a  common 
law.  So  far  from  the  practical  man  being  right  in  his 
attempt  to  confuse  theory  with  hypothesis^  he  is  totally  in 
error,  as  no  explanation  of  phenomena  would  be  called  a 
theory  by  any  sound  or  thinking  writer,  or  thinker,  un¬ 
less  it  differed  in  certainty  very  materially  from  mere 
hypothesis  ” 

By  theory  we  do  not  understand  mere  speculation  or 
something  visionary,  but  that  which  is  established  on  facts, 
and  which  it  explains.  And  we  value  facts,  says  Liebig, 
because  of  their  permanence  and  immutability,  and  because 
they  supply  the  grounds  for  ideas  :  but  a  fact  acquires  its 
true  and  full  value  only  through  the  idea  which  is  developed 
from  it.  It  may  be  that  the  terms  theory  and  practice 
are  used  in  a  loose  and  inaccurate  manner,  and  are  liable  to 
a  very  common  fallacy,  namely,  that  of  applying  to  one 
sense  of  a  word,  ideas  or  associations  derived  from  another. 
By  practice^  as  distinguished  from  theory^  is  often  meant  the 
application  of  that  knowledge  which  comes  from  experience 
only,  and  is  not  sufficiently  connected  with  any  general 
principles  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  theory ;  but  as 
there  is  no  theorist  whose  knowledge  is  all  theory,  so  there 
is  no  practical  man  whose  skill  is  all  derived  from  experi¬ 
ence.'’^  It  is  necessary  for  the  ends  of  science  that  both 
should  be  jointly  studied,  giving  to  each  its  proper  place. 
Scientific  laws  are  but  the  laws  of  nature,  as  far  as  man’s 
powers  are  capable  of  ascertaining  them,  and  he  becomes 
only  their  exponent.  Sometimes,  indeed  often,  he  errs; 
still  it  is  by  experience  and  observation  that  a  knowledge  of 
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facts  is  acquired.  Now,  these  do  not  of  themselves  eonsti- 
tute  a  seience ;  it  is  by  their  becoming  generalised,  by  think¬ 
ing  minds,  and  after  due  investigation,  that  the  governing 
laws  are  developed,  which  demand  from  every  one  due 
observance,  and  may  be  said  to  be  indispensable  to  the  prac¬ 
titioner  of  medicine,  who  calls  to  his  aid  many  subdivisions, 
closely  allied  to  eaeh  other.  It  may  be  that  many  of  these 
laws  have  been  evoked  from  the  confusion  of  clashing 
hypotheses  and  an  endless  variety  of  opinions ;  nevertheless, 
they  are  for  the  time  being  accepted  as  truths,  and.  their 
right  application  constitutes  true  practice.  Man,  says 
Lord  Bacon,  is  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  Nature,  and  he 
feels  that  he  can  only  understand  and  act  aright  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  he  observes  and  contemplates  the  order  of  Nature. 
More  he  can  neither  know  nor  do.  It  would  be,  perhaps, 
well  if  the  votaries  of  seience,  and  especially  those  who  dog¬ 
matically  lay  down  laws  as  if  they  were  infallibly  true  and 
irrevocable,  like  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  would 
remember  that  many  of  its  divisions  are,  as  it  were,  but  of 
yesterday,  and  that  they  have  yet  much  to  learn,  so  that 
they  can  only  speak  with  stammering  lips,  and  their  man¬ 
hood  is  not  attained.  The  laws  of  Nature  are  found  to  be 
both  fewer  and  simpler  the  more  and  better  we  become 
acquainted  with  them,  and  modesty  of  expression  and 
caution  are  needed  in  our  investigation  of  the  means  whereby 
she  works. 

Thus,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  true  theory  is 
founded  on  facts,  and  a  knowledge  of  these  is  derived  from 
experience,  which  demands  time  and  the  exercise  of  thought. 
It  is  no  mere  invention,  and  differs  essentially  from  hypo¬ 
thesis,  which  is  an  imagined  system  to  aecount  for  that 
which  is  not  understood.  Almost,  if  not  altogether — for  we 
would  practieally  apply  our  subject — may  disease  in  its  mul¬ 
tiplied  forms  be  successfully  combated  and  overcome  without 
any  acquaintance  with  theory,  as  a  general  hope  to  vanquish 
an  enemy  without  an  arranged  plan  of  assault,  or  a  mariner 
to  traverse  the  ocean  without  his  ehart  and  compass. 

And  yet,  after  all,  we  are  quite  willing  to  coneede  that 
there  is  no  teacher  like  experience ;  we  mean  experience  the 
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result  of  scientific  knowledge,  for  altliougli,  as  Carlyle  says, 
she  taketli  dreadfully  high  wages,  she  teaches  like  none 
other.  And  if  practice  be  not  thus  founded,  depend  upon  it 
it  soon  becomes  mere  routine,  and  he  who  adopts  it  a  mere 
charlatan. 

We  may  hereafter  recur  to  this  subject,  for  it  is  far  from 
being  exhausted. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


PRESENTATION  TO  MR.  JOSEPH  CARLISLE,  M.R.C.V.S. 

On  New  Year’s  Day  a  large  number  of  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  farmers  of  this  district  met  at  the  Lion  and  Lamb 
Hotel,  Scotch  Street,  Carlisle,  and  presented  to  Mr. 
Carlisle,  V.S.,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Carlisle  and  Bell, 
a  beautiful  silver  tea-service,  a  valuable  gold  watch  and 
chain,  and  a  purse  of  gold.  The  articles  were  supplied  by 
Mr.  Wheatley,  silversmith  and  jeweller,  and  were  a  credit  to 
his  establishment.  Among  the  numerous  company  we  may 
name— Mr.  Thomas  James  (presiding)  ;  Mr.  Gibbons,  Burn- 
foot;  Mr.  Donald,  Linstock;  Mr.  James,  Stainton;  Mr. 
Macintosh,  Cross  Hill;  Mr.  Ellwood,  Kingmoor;  Mr. 
Faulder,  Crosby;  Mr.  Anderson,  Houghton;  Mr.  Sutton, 
Houghton;  Mr.  Harrison,  Houghton  House;  Mr.  Ivison, 
The  Knolls ;  Mr.  Casson,  Burgh;  Mr.  T.  W.  Arthur;  Mr. 
John  Bell;  Mr.  J.  A.  Wheatley,  and  others.  The  Chair¬ 
man,  in  making  the  presentation,  alluded  to  Mr.  Carlisle’s 
long  and  valuable  professional  services  in  this  county, 
from  which  the  agricultural  body  had  derived  so  much  ad¬ 
vantage.  Mr.  James  also  made  reference  to  the  treatment 
he  had  received  in  a  certain  quarter  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  cattle  plague ;  but  perhaps  this  presentation,  which  feebly 
represented  the  warm  feelings  entertained  towards  him  by 
the  farmers  of  the  district,  would  more  than  compensate  for 
any  annoyance  he  had  been  put  to. — Mr.  Carlisle,  whose 
rising  was  loudly  applauded,  made  a  suitable  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  and  mentioned,  in  course  of  it,  that  he  was  the  first 
duly  qualified  veterinarian  who  commenced  practice  in  Cum¬ 
berland. — The  Chairman  afterwards  gave  The  Agricultural 
Interest,”  to  which  Mr.  Donald  and  Mr.  Gibbons  responded. 
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They  both  placed  great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  disin¬ 
fection  as  a  preventive  of  cattle  plague,  and  urged  the  liberal 
use  of  carbolic  acid  and  lime-washing. 


THE  CAUSES  OE  THE  DETERIORATION  IN  THE  BREED  OE 
HORSES  IN  SHROPSHIRE,  AND  THE  BEST  MEANS  OE 
IMPROVEMENT. 

{A  Fajoer  read  hy  Mr.  W.  Litt,  M.R.C.V.S.,  8/irewsburyj  at  the 
(Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Wenloch  Farmers^  Club.) 

That  the  present  century  has  witnessed  a  considerable  de¬ 
terioration  in  the  breed  of  horses  of  that  description  adapted 
more  especially  for  the  hunting-field  or  the  road,  not  only  in 
the  county  of  Shropshire,  but  throughout  England  generally, 
is  a  fact  which  I  take  to  be  beyond  all  dispute.  The  Wen- 
lock  Agricultural  Society  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 
sufficient  importance  to  demand  their  most  earnest  attention ; 
and  I  have  undertaken,  at  the  request  of  your  committee,  to 
make  some  inquiry  into  the  most  prominent  and  probable 
causes  of  this  deterioration,  and  to  point  out  what  appear  to 
me  the  most  likely  means  of  removing  a  condition  of  things  so 
little  to  be  desired.  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  suppose  that  I 
shall  add  much  to  what  has  already  been  frequently  said  on  the 
subject,  but  I  trust  that  the  discussion  wdiich  may  thus  be 
evoked  in  a  body  of  practical  agriculturists  will  sufficiently 
compensate  for  any  shortcomings  on  my  part.  I  dare  say  if  I 
were  to  ask  any  half-dozen  farmers,  chosen  indiscriminately 
from  the  present  or  any  similar  meeting,  the  simple  question. 
Why  don^t  you  try  to  produce  a  larger  number  of  half-bred 
horses  for  the  market  I  should  probably  be  told  in  reply,  by 
at  least  five  out  of  the  six,  that  the  pursuit  w^as  always  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  often  unprofitable  in  its  results — that,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  does  not  pay.  And  this  is  a  point  which,  as  matters 
stand  at  present,  I  am  quite  free  to  admit.  Whether  or  not 
there  is  any  sufficient  reason  for  this — that  is  to  say,  whether 
the  breeding  of  horses  of  this  class  may  not  be  made,  after  all, 
an  equally  profitable  pursuit  with  that  of  other  domesticated 
animals — is,  therefore,  the  great  practical  question  with  which 
we  have  now  to  deal.  Fifty  years  ago  the  reputation  of  the 
Shropshire  horse  was  second  to  none.  Even  within  my  own 
recollection  of  the  county,  which  does  not  extend  to  more  than 
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half  this  period,  his  fame  stood  high  with  the  London  dealers, 
and,  I  believe,  deservedly  so.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is 
no  longer  the  case.  Whence,  then,  this  great  change  ?  How 
comes  it  that  you  are  no  longer  able  to  maintain  this  position  ? 
or  rather,  how  is  it  that  you  have  become  altogether  indifferent 
in  the  matter,  and  that  many  of  you  have  long  given  up  the 
practice  of  horse-breeding  altogether  ?  The  simple  assertion 
that  the  pursuit  is  no  longer  a  source  of  profit  does  not  appear 
to  me  a  sufficient  answer  to  these  questions.  It  deals  only  with 
one  phase  of  the  subject,  and  even  with  that  imperfectly. 
There  must  be  deeper  considerations  than  this,  and  more 
causes  than  one  in  operation  to  bring  about  so  important  a 
change ;  and  although  it  is  always  difficult  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  admitting  of  so  wide  a  range  of  controversy,  to  make  any¬ 
thing  like  a  satisfactory  summary  of  the  facts,  I  shall  never¬ 
theless  arrange  my  subject  under  three  heads,  and  consider 
the  deterioration  in  the  breed  of  horses  in  this  country  as 
arising — -firstly ,  from  the  changed  condition  of  agriculture  gene¬ 
rally  ;  secondly ,  from  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  true  principles 
of  breeding  as  applied  to  this  branch  of  live  stock  ;  and  lastly ^  to 
the  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  English  law  ofivarranty.  If 
I  could  carry  you  back  to  the  days  when  the  Shropshire 
country  was  hunted  by,  let  us  say,  for  instance.  Sir  Belling¬ 
ham  Graham,  we  should  probably  find  at  the  covert-side 
many  a  young  farmer  proud  of  the  clean-shouldered,  short¬ 
legged  hunter  on  which  he  was  mounted,  bred  by  himself, 
and  one,  too,  of  a  race  of  good  ffins  whose  blood  had  long 
been  a  sort  of  heir-loom  in  his  family.  Many  of  us,  I 
am  sure,  can  call  to  mind  numerous  illustrations  of  the  care 
with  which  some  particular  strain  of  blood  w^as  thus  cherished 
in  the  past.  The  feeling  is  not  altogether  extinct  even  yet, 
although  it  is  comparatively  rare.  At  the  time  I  allude  to, 
however,  agriculture  was  flourishing;  and,  with  increasing 
rents,  it  is  probable  that  the  landlord  himself  was  not  dis¬ 
pleased  to  find  his  tenants  able  to  participate  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase.  Here,  then,  were  precisely  the  circumstances 
likely  to  give  encouragement  to  the  breeding  of  hunters; 
for  the  spirit  of  emulation  in  this,  as  in  everything  else, 
would  scarcely  fail  to  enhance  the  character  of  the  horses 
themselves.  The  high  price  of  grain  at  this  time  assured 
a  sufficient  remuneration  to  the  agriculturist;  and  as  no 
great  amount  of  attention  had  then  been  given  to  the  im¬ 
proved  breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep,  the  question  of  the 
comparative  profits  of  horse-breeding  was  scarcely  asked  ;  or 
if  so,  it  may  be,  could  be  satisfactorily  answered.  It  was 
probable,  therefore,  about  the  period  of  the  termination  of 
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the  great  wars  of  Napoleon,  and  the  few  following  years, 
that  our  Shropshire  horses  were  in  the  highest  repute,  and 
that  their  breeding  received  the  greatest  amount  of  attention. 
A  very  brief  consideration  of  these  facts  will  make  it  apparent 
that  the  great  depreciation  in  the  value  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce  which  followed  immediately  on  the  establishment  of 
peace  could  scarcely  fail  to  operate  injuriously  on  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  horses.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
change  which  necessarily  resulted  in  the  condition  of  the 
tenant  farmer  often  compelled  him  to  give  up,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  that  his  interest 
in  his  hunters  consequently  declined.  I  know  that  I  am 
treading  on  somewhat  delicate  ground  here ;  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  in  a  position  to  introduce  in  this  place  the 
opinions  of  a  gentleman  much  more  competent  than  myself 
to  form  a  correct  view  of  these  matters.  When  L  undertook, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Davies,  of  Patten,  to  introduce  this 
essay,  that  gentleman  was  good  enough  to  make  a  promise 
to  furnish  me  with  his  own  views  of  this  portion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  I  am  sure  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  his 
very  kind  letter  Mr.  Davieses  own  words  upon  this  point : 

When  the  great  war,^^  says  he,  was  over,  and  agricultural 
prices  fell,  and  an  appeal  to  the  landlords  for  a  reduction  of 
rent  became  necessary,  it  seemed  inconsistent  on  the  part  of 
the  tenant  farmers  to  plead  poverty  when  their  sons  were 
keeping  hunting-horses;  and,  indeed,  there  were  those 
among  the  landlords  who  were  short-sighted  enough  to 
make  condemnatory  allusion  to  this  state  of  things.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  pleasure  was  checked,  and  the  disposition  to  breed 
hunters  destroyed ;  everything  convertible  was  disposed  of. 
All  first-class  mares  were  sold,  and  none  retained  but  un¬ 
saleable  ones  and  such  as  were  quite  unfit  to  become  the 
dams  of  first-class  hunters.  Again,  the  sudden  collapse  in 
the  price  of  cereals  tended  to  check  the  plough^s  mad  career 
in  catering  for  these  crops ;  a  more  scientific  system  was  not 
only  found  necessary,  but  insisted  upon  by  those  in  power  ; 
the  growth  of  green  crops  took  their  place  among  the  crops 
of  the  farm ;  and  consequently  the  breeding  of  cattle  and 
sheep  became  the  order  of  the  day.  The  success  which 
crowned  the  efforts  of  many  in  this  line  withdrew  their  at¬ 
tention  from  the  breeding  of  horses,  and  many  a  first-class 
farmer  felt  such  an  annoyance  at  having  his  docile  white¬ 
faced  cattle  and  grey-faced  sheep  disturbed  by  the  galloping 
of  colts,  that  they  at  once  discarded  the  restless  stock  Ifom 
their  farms.^^  It  is  difficult  to  add  to  the  force  of  these 
observations,  which  convey,  perhaps,  as  concisely  as  possible 
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the  gist  of  this  division  of  our  subject.  Of  course,  so  great 
and  important  a  change  did  not  take  place  all  at  once ;  it 
was  necessarily  a  w^ork  of  years,  though  not  on  this  account 
the  less  marked  and  complete.  But  whether  or  not  this 
changed  condition  of  agriculture  is  really  incompatible  after 
all  with  the  breeding  of  horses — that  is  to  say,  whether  so 
complete  an  abandonment  of  the  pursuit  was  not  in  itself  an 
injudicious  act,  in  spite  of  the  reasons  assigned  — may,  I 
think,  be  fairly  disputed.  It  is  true,  the  length  of  time 
which  must  necessarily  elapse  between  the  birth  of  the  foal 
and  its  fitness  for  the  market,  contrasts  most  unfavorably 
with  the  period  at  which  cattle  and  sheep  are  made  to  realise 
their  profits  to  the  breeder;  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
there  is  also  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question. 

{To  he  continued.) 


EXCESSIVE  MORTALITY  AMONG  LAMBS. 

{Communicated  to  ^  N.  B.  Agriculturist y  Dec.  ^^th^ 

During  the  past  six  or  eight  weeks  great  losses  have 
taken  place  among  lambs  in  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
and  it  appears  the  mortality,  which  has  amounted  to  upwards 
of  40  per  cent.,  is  not  confined  to  one  particular  locality, 
but  seriously  affects  the  flocks  over  a  vast  area. 

In  most  cases  no  assistance  of  a  professional  kind  has 
been  sought,  and  the  cause  has,  therefore,  remained  as  one 
of  conjecture.  In  one  instance,  we  understand,  the  opinion 
of  Professor  Armatage,  of  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College, 
was  asked,  who,  from  a  consideration  of  the  details  fur¬ 
nished,  at  once  concluded  the  affection  was  of  a  parasitic 
nature.  These  conclusions  have  since  been  accurately  con¬ 
firmed  by  an  examination  of  the  carcase  of  one  of  the  dead 
lambs,  in  which  was  found  the  effects  of  disease  resulting 
from  the  presence  of  great  numbers  of  parasites  in  the  in¬ 
testines  and  minute  air-tubes  of  the  lungs. 

The  parasite  in  question  is  the  Strongglus  filaria,  a  white 
round  filiform  worm,  tapering  at  each  extremity,  varying  in 
length  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
length.  It  is  usually  found  located  within  the  ramifications 
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of  the  air-tubes  in  the  lungs^  where  great  irritation  is  pro¬ 
duced,  which  not  uncommonly  gives  rise  to  congestion  or 
inflammation  of  the  organs,  and  causes  death  by  complete 
asphyxia.  The  intestines  at  times  also  furnish  these  worms — 
rolled  up  in  bundles  with  a  quantity  of  mucus — and  when 
present  here  the  symptoms  are  increased  in  severity ;  the 
animal  stands  with  the  back  arched  and  straining  violently ; 
severe  griping  pains  are  felt  in  the  abdomen,  and  diarrhoea  is 
present ;  blood  not  uncommonly  being  voided  with  the  stools. 
During  this  stage  the  animal  licks  up  anything  within  reach 
to  appease  the  irritation  and  acidity  within,  and  hence  we 
meet  with  sand,  soil,  and  other  rubbish,  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  which  serve  only  to  increase  the  pain  and 
diarrhoea  already  commenced. 

The  peculiarities  of  certain  localities  do  not  appear  to  be 
specially  productive  of  these  worms  or  their  ova.  All  parts 
of  Great  Britain  furnish  cases  illustrative  of  this  fact.  The 
poor,  low-lying,  wet  lands  of  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire,  and 
similar  tracts  of  other  counties,  add  no  greater  mortality 
from  this  affection  than  the  splendid  upland  pastures  of 
the  midland  counties  or  the  Lothians  of  Scotland.  Last 
year  the  disease  made  sad  havoc  in  one  of  the  finest  districts 
of  Nottinghamshire,  while  scores  of  lambs  also  died  from 
the  same  cause  throughout  Lincolnshire  and  upon  some  of 
its  worst  land. 

Crops  grown  and  matured  by  artificial  manure  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  share  of  abuse  for  a  power  which  it  was  thought 
they  possessed  in  insuring  the  development  of  the  W'orms ; 
but  records  show  that  more  than  thirty-six  years  ago  the 
affection  was  observed  and  pronounced  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  Jilarm,  when  artificial  manures  were  not  in  such 
use  and  demand  as  now.  Various  parts  of  the  Continent, 
as  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  also  furnish  proof  of 
mortality  from  this  malady. 

It  is  not  hereditary,  but  appears  to  be  produced  in  young 
lambs  put  on  second  or  third  crop  clover,  the  first  having 
been  eaten  off  by  sheep.  It  is  here  where  the  ova  of  the 
w^orm  or  the  worm  itself  is  met  with  and  taken  up  by  the 
lambs,  who  shortly  exhibit  uneasiness,  snort  and  cough,  and 
rub  the  nose  against  the  gate  or  post,  &c.,  to  expel  the  worm 
from  the  nostrils,  where  it  has  been  forced  from  the  lungs, 
and  by  its  peculiar  movements  gives  rise  to  much  irritation. 

The  structure  of  the  lungs  appears  to  favour  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  ova — a  circumstance  demonstrated  by  the  state 
of  those  organs  in  older  animals,  w^hich  seldom  are  free  from 
them,  surrounded  by  cretified  masses  with  portions  of  meta- 
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morphosed  tissue.  How  they  reach  the  lungs  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  say;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that^  as  the  ova  of 
other  species  of  parasites  are  conveyed  by  the  blood  to 
special  organs  of  the  body^  the  same  medium  will  convey 
the  ova  of  Filaria  strongyli  to  the  lungs  as  easily  as  it  con¬ 
veys  that  of  the  Bistoma  hepaticum  to  the  liver,  or  Ccenurus 
cerehralis  to  the  brain. 

The  successful  treatment  of  affected  flocks  is  an  affair  of 
some  difficulty,  arising  mainly  from  tvro  causes — first,  the 
late  period  before  professional  advice  is  obtained;  and  second, 
the  afflicted  animals  being  in  great  numbers,  equal  attention 
is  not  usually  well  distributed.  It  does,  however,  occur  that 
where  timely  notice  is  given  of  the  existence  of  the  disease — 
in  conjunction  wdth  suitable  food,  such  as  crushed  oats,  oil¬ 
cake,  &c.,  with  cut  chaff,  common  salt,  or  turnips,  where 
bare  old  pasture  is  not  available — proper  medical  treatment 
is  attended  with  good  results. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  the  lambs  should 
be  removed  from  the  ground  on  which  they  are  grazing,  and 
measures  instituted  for  their  recovery,  as  weJl  as  for  their 
comfort  and  cleanliness.  Emaciation  rapidly  follows,  and 
on  this  account  great  attention  to  the  support  of  the  system 
will  be  needed. 

Grounds  upon  which  sheep  have  been  depastured  should 
be  avoided,  the  lambs  being  turned  upon  fresh  and  sound 
pastures  preserved  for  their  use.  Such  a  course  appears 
absolutely  necessary,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  worms 
are  propagated  within  the  system  when  once  their  ova  are 
introduced,  and  also  from  the  great  difficulty  which  exists 
against  their  effectual  destruction. 

It  has  been  proved  that  after  the  lapse  of  one  month,  and 
the  worms  have  been  dried,  as  it  was  supposed  sufficiently 
to  destroy  them,  on  the  addition  of  water  signs  of  returning 
activity  were  manifest.  Even  after  the  addition  of  concen¬ 
trated  solutions  of  poisonous  salts,  with  w'hich  they  re¬ 
mained  in  contact  for  a  considerable  period,  death  did  not 
take  place. 

In  this,  as  in  similar  affections  which  by  multiplication  of 
causes  become  enzootic,  the  interest  of  agriculturists  will  be 
best  considered  by  early  and  preventive  treatment. 
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From  the  ^  Lancet.^ 

We  are  glad  to  be  enabled  to  state  that  proof  copies 
of  the  new  edition  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  all  the  members  of  the  Medical  Council_,  to 
whose  scrutiny  the  work  is  subjected  before  its  publication. 
The  members  of  the  Council  are  to  return  their  copies  to 
the  Committee  at  the  expiration  of  a  month,  with  such  re¬ 
marks  as  they  may  desire  to  make  ;  and,  assuming  that  this 
proceeding  will  not  lead  to  any  important  changes  involving 
further  delay,  we  may  expect  to  have  the  work  in  general 
circulation  within  five  or  six  weeks  from  the  present  time. 
Whilst,  however,  there  is  still  the  possibility  of  some  further 
changes  being  made,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  will  point  out  some  of  its 
broad  leading  features,  and  explain  the  principles  which  appear 
to  have  guided  the  Committee  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty. 

The  first  great  feature  of  the  work  that  strikes  the  eye  is 
the  arrangement  of  the  matter,  which  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  any  Pharmacopoeia  previously  published  in  this 
country.  We  have  no  longer  the  classification  of  medicines 
under  the  heads  of  Materia  Medica,^^  and  ^^Preparations 
and  Compounds.”  All  are  now  included  in  one  category, 
and  arranged  under  their  Latin  names  in  alphabetical  order, 
after  the  manner  of  a  Dictionary.  The  object  in  adopting 
this  arrangement  appears  to  have  been  to  facilitate  reference, 
and  to  obviate  an  inconvenience  that  was  much  complained 
of  in  the  previous  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  arising  from 
a  portion  of  the  information  relating  to  certain  medicines 
being  contained  in  a  different  part  of  the  work  from  that  in 
which  the  processes  for  their  production  were  described. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  processes  for  the  preparation  of 
Liquor  Ammoniee  Acetatis,  Spiritus  ^Etheris  ISitrosi,  Acidum 
Hydrocyanicum  dilutum,  &c.,  were,  in  the  previous  edition, 
contained  in  the  part  of  the  work  devoted  to  Preparations 
and  Compounds;”  while  the  descriptions  of  the  products, 
their  characters,  tests,  &c.,  were  contained  in  another  part  of 
the  book,  under  the  head  of  ‘^Materia  Medica.”  In  the 
arrangement  which  is  now  adopted  all  the  information  re¬ 
lating  to  any  one  of  these,  or,  indeed,  to  any  preparation,  is 
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contained  in  one  place ;  and  this  is  easily  found,  as  all  the 
names,  in  Latin,  are  arranged  alphabetically.  But  even 
should  the  Latin  name  be  forgotten,  there  is  a  most  copious 
index,  in  which  the  English  as  well  as  Latin  names  and 
synonyms  are  included;  so  that  every  facility  is  afforded 
for  reference  to  any  part  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
book. 

Another  feature  by  which  this  edition  is  distinguished 
from  the  previous  one  consists  in  the  substitution  of  figures 
for  words  in  expressing  the  quantities  of  the  ingredients 
directed  to  be  used  in  the  different  processes  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  medicines.  This,  which  might  be  thought  a  trivial 
matter,  is  really  one  of  some  importance  in  a  practical  point 
of  view.  Those  only  who  are  accustomed  to  the  dispensing 
of  medicines  can  fully  appreciate  the  advantage  of  having  a 
process  presented  to  the  eye  in  a  form  in  which  it  can  be 
taken  in  as  a  whole,  and  the  substitution  of  figures  for  words 
in  expressing  quantities  greatly  facilitates  this  object.  There 
is,  it  is  true,  an  objection  sometimes  urged  against  this 
method  of  describing  processes — which  is,  that  figures  are 
very  liable  to  get  misplaced,  and  that  errors  may  thus  creep 
in  without  being  noticed.  If  these  errors  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  greater  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  a  process  in  which  figures  are  used  than  one  in 
which  quantities  are  expressed  in  words. 

Appended  to  the  description  of  each  substance  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  is  a  list  of  all  the  preparations  in  which  it  is 
used.  This,  assuming  the  lists  to  be  complete  and  accurate, 
is  a  very  useful  part  of  the  information  given  ;  for  not  only 
is  every  preparation  named  that  contains  the  substance  under 
which  the  list  is  given,  but  the  proportion  is  also  specified 
in  which  such  substance  is  contained  in  the  preparation. 
Thus,  for  instance,  under  the  head  of  Cardamomum  we  have 
a  list  of  all  the  preparations  of  cardamoms,  seven  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  proportion  of  cardamom  seeds  in  each.  So,  in 
like  manner,  under  the  several  heads  of  Ferrum,  Hydrar¬ 
gyrum,  Ipecacuanha,  Opium,  Sic.,  we  find  lists  of  all  the 
preparations  containing  those  medicines,  and  the  proportions 
in  which  they  are  present,  when  this  can  be  stated,  in  such 
as  contain  them  in  any  other  state  than  that  of  chemical 
combination. 

We  observe  throughout  the  book  that  the  names  of  many 
substances  have  been  changed ;  but  most  of  these  changes 
relate  to  the  names  of  drugs,  and  especially  of  the  parts  of 
plants,  which  have  hitherto  been  designated,  in  Latin,  by 
short  names  that  have  not  been  very  explicit.  Thus,  for  in- 
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stance,  Acacia”  is  changed  to  Acaciae  Gummi,”  Aconi- 
tum”  to  Aconiti  Folia,”  Anthemis”  to  Anthemidis 
Flores,”  Carui”  to  Cariii  Fructus,”  Quercus”  to  Quer- 
cus  Cortex,”  &c.  There  are,  however,  some  changes  of 
name  of  a  different  description  from  this.  The  scientific 
names  of  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate  are  of  course 
altered ;  they  are  now  Hydrargyri  Subchloridum”  and 
Hydrargyri  Perchloridum ;”  and  the  names  used  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  preparations  containing  calo¬ 
mel  and  opium  are  restored.  We  see,  from  a  list  given  at 
the  commencement  of  the  book,  that  there  are  upwards  of 
ninety  names  altered.  The  preface  states — In  the  use  of 
names  to  designate  medicines,  the  Council  have  endeavoured 
to  adopt  such  as,  with  a  due  regard  to  conciseness,  are  most 
explicit  and  most  likely  to  be  understood ;  w^hile,  at  the  same 
time,  they  do  not  unnecessarily  involve  scientific  theories  that 
are  liable  to  change,  and  are  not  likely,  when  employed  in 
prescriptions,  to  excite  the  prejudices  or  the  fears  of  those  for 
whom  the  medicines  may  be  ordered.  Some  names  have 
been  altered  in  accordance  with  these  principles,  but  changes 
of  name  have  in  no  case  been  introduced  unless  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  strong  grounds  for  them.” 

One  of  the  new  features  in  the  work  consists  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  doses,  which  are  appended  to  all  the  more  im¬ 
portant  medicines.  It  has  been  frequently  and  very  strongly 
represented  by  many  members  of  the  profession,  that  since 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  in  its  authoritative  form,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  English,  with  an  amount  of  practical  and  scientific 
information  that  is  calculated  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
referring  to  annotated  copies,  some  information  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  doses  of  medicines  ought  to  be  included  in  the 
work.  This  is  now  done  for  the  first  time,  “  the  quantities 
stated  under  this  head  being  intended  to  represent  average 
doses,  in  ordinary  cases,  for  adults.”  The  Committee  add, 
that  these  doses  '^are  not  authoritatively  enjoined  by*the 
Council,  and  the  practitioner  must  rely  on  his  own  judgment, 
and  act  on  his  owm  responsibility,  in  graduating  the  doses  of 
any  therapeutic  agents  which  he  may  wish  to  administer  to 
his  patients.” 

Having  thus  noticed  what  appear  to  be  the  principal  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  the  new"  work,  we  may  now'  state,  w'hat  w'ill,  per¬ 
haps,  be  considered  of  more  importance  than  anything  w'e 
have  yet  alluded  to — namely,  that  a  considerable  number  of 
medicines  which,  although  long  recognised  in  our  Pharma¬ 
copoeias  and  frequently  employed  in  medical  practice,  w'ere 
omitted  from  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  are  now  restored ; 
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and  that_,  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  many  valuable  medi¬ 
cines  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  the  Pharma¬ 
copoeia.  We  observe  a  list  of  substances  included  in  the 
present  edition  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  but  not  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1864/^  which  comprises  no  less  than 
ninety-nine  articles.  Among  these  are  many  familiar  prepa¬ 
rations  ;  such  as  Acetum  Cantharidis,  Acetum  Scillae,  Con- 
fectio  Opii,  Extractum  Lactucae,  Infusum  Aurantii  com- 
positum,  Infusum  Gentianae  compositum,  Londn,  Oxymel 
Scillae,  Spiritus  Ammoniae  foetidus,  &c.  We  shall  return 
to  the  notice  of  these  and  other  proposed  alterations  in  future 
articles;  and  if  we  abstain  at  present  from  entering  upon  a  more 
detailed  and  critical  examination  of  the  work,  itwdll  be  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  what  appears  to  be  the  wish  of  the  Medical  Council,  and 
not  because  we  think  there  can  be  any  advantage  in  observing 
secrecy  or  making  a  mystery  respecting  the  changes  that  are 
contemplated.  Far  better  would  it  be  to  elicit  criticisms 
while  there  is  yet  an  oprortunity  for  turning  them  to  profit¬ 
able  account,  than  to  wait  until  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  take  advantage  of  suggestions  that  might  be  made  by 
those  for  whom  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  designed  to  be  an 
authoritative  text-book,  and  who  have  therefore  a  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  making  this  important  work  as  complete  and  useful 
as  possible. 


THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

By  Howard  Heed. 

{Concluded from  p.  164.) 

Aberdeen  furnishes  so  great  an  instance  of  the  skilful 
determined  way  in  which  a  community  can  wield  these  two 
weapons  of  isolation  and  slaughter  that  it  is  worthy  of  being 
recorded.  The  county,  consisting  of  eighty-four  parishes, 
agrees  to  provide  a  fund  by  a  voluntary  rate  of  one  penny 
per  pound  upon  the  agricultural  rental  of  proprietors  and  of 
tenants,  which  amounts  to  £4000.  Sufferers  by  disease  are 
indemnified  to  the  extent  of  two  thirds  of  their  loss  when 
the  animals  are  allowed  to  die,  and  three  fourths  when  slaugh¬ 
tered.  A  separate  committee  watches  over  the  interests  of 
each  parish,  and  executes  the  stringent  orders  of  the  central 
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committee  to  slaughter  the  single  animal  when  one  in  a  herd 
is  onl}^  detected  slightly  affected^  and  to  watch  the  rest  by 
paid  watchers ;  and^  if  the  disease  spread,,  to  slaughter  all 
animals  in  contact  with  the  diseased.  The  committee  meets 
on  every  new  alarm^  values  the  whole  stock  on  the  farm, 
resolves  on  measures,  communicates  its  resolves  to  the  owners, 
w^ho  if  non-compliant  forfeit  all  claim  on  the  funds.  It  is 
also  responsible  for  disinfecting  and  burying,  &c.  The  first 
report,  published  on  the  10th  January,  contains  this  abstract: 
— The  disease  has  been  in  this  county  since  July.  It  has 
attacked  40  different  herds ;  93  animals  have  died  of  the  dis¬ 
ease;  143  have  been  slaughtered  and  buried;  and  226  have  been 
slaughtered  on  the  spot  and  the  meat  sold  after  inspection. 
Total  number,  426;  total  loss,  including  that  on  animals 
slaughtered  and  sold,  J03875.  The  loss  by  the  slaughtering 
policy  estimated  at  about  33-j  per  cent,  on  the  whole  value, 
deducting  the  returns  by  sale.  At  the  date  of  this  report 
the  plague  was  completely  extirpated.  But  by  the  1st  Feb¬ 
ruary,  the  disease  had  appeared  almost  simultaneously  in 
four  herds  seven  miles  distant  from  each  other.  Previous 
outbreaks  have  been  traced  to  imported  cattle;  the  cause  for 
these  was  inexplicable,  and,  after  much  surmising,  the  country 
settled  down  in  the  belief,  and  a  very  reasonable  one,  that 
infected  matter  scattered  in  the  line  of  wind  had  broken  the 
cordons  that  had  been  imposed.  These  outbreaks  were 
quashed,  but  alarm  has  since  been  spread.  The  experiment 
reflects  immense  credit  on  those  who  have  conducted  it. 

The  more  general  course  of  action  is  illustrated  by  the 
Norfolk  Association,  and  in  glancing  at  details  kindly  fur¬ 
nished  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Heed  we  shall  perceive  some  of  the 
difficulties  as  well  as  the  disadvantages  attending  it.  The 
Association,  consisting  of  farmers  and  landowners,  was  formed 
early  in  July  for  mutual  assurance  and  the  regulation  of  the 
cattle  trade  in  conformity  with  Orders  in  Council.  A  fund 
raised  by  a  rate  upon  the  Poor-law  assessment  (<509000) ,  and 
supplemented  by  a  very  liberal  subscription  of  the  landowners 
(£5000),  was  applied  to  the  relief  of  sufferers,  to  whom  was 
paid  two  thirds  the  value  of  their  cattle.  In  December,  a  new 
rate  being  required,  £8000  was  added  to  the  former  sum. 
By  the  first  rule  members  were  prohibited  from  buying  any 
stock  for  six  weeks,  but  though  nine  tenths  of  the  farmers 
were  members,  the  unassociated  tenth  vitiated  the  rule  and 
inoculated  the  whole  county.  The  mayor  for  1865  at  length 
closed  the  market,  which  was  re-opened  by  the  mayor  of 
1866  for  fat  stock  bound  solely  to  the  metropolitan  market. 
The  effect  of  this  restriction  was  that  the  Yarmouth  butch eis 
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received  their  supply  of  cattle  from  Norwich  via  London^  the 
Government  not  being  disposed  to  close  the  metropolitan 
market.  In  fact^  by  reason  of  diverse  and  selfish  counsels_, 
the  Association  gave  up  the  idea  of  stamping  out  the  disease 
and  turned  their  attention  to  treatment. 

The  difficulties  attending  local  action  are  well  exemplified 
by  a  case  in  South  Lincolnshire^  where  the  beneficial  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  Mutual  Assurance  Society  was  neutralised  by 
various  alterations  in  the  original  rules,,  which  had  the  effect 
of  releasing  from  obligation  those  who  signed  the  first  con¬ 
stitution.  We  are  thus  placed  in  a  false  position/^  says 
my  informant  j  we  cannot  compel  adherence ;  all  is  upon 
honour.'’^  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  other  associations 
are  placed  in  the  same  situation ;  those  who  are  true  to  their 
honorable  obligations  find  themselves  without  power  of  legal 
recovery  against  those  who  are  not. 

Could  such  energy  be  imported  into  the  measures  now 
being  enforced  in  England  as  we  are  called  to  witness  in 
Aberdeenshire,  there  might  be  some  hope  for  us  even  now  at 
the  eleventh  hour.  Judging  from  present  appearances,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  very  hopeful.  The  rate  of 
compensation  offered,  and  the  powers  given  to  inspectors,  are 
not  such  as  to  bring  the  farmers  into  cordial  co-operation 
with  the  Government,  and  unless  they  do  unite  in  common 
action,  all  action  will  be  absolutely  futile. 

In  matters  of  this  sort  it  will  not  do  for  personal  effort  to 
be  relaxed  because  the  Government  has  stepped  in  to  assume 
the  command.  The  strength  of  the  nation  can  only  be  put 
forth  by  the  agency  of  local  authorities,  especially  in  a  matter 
descending  into  such  minute  details  as  this.  On  their  in¬ 
tegrity,  public  spirit,  intelligence,  and  energy,  the  result, 
under  God^s  providence,  must  primarily  depend.  The  Im¬ 
perial  sanction  is  essential  not  only  to  enable  the  sound- 
minded  many  in  a  given  district  to  coerce  the  ignorant  selfish 
few,  but  to  ensure,  in  the  main,  concerted  action  throughout 
Great  Britain. 

Not  only  in  the  two  cases  above  referred  to,  but  in  Aber¬ 
deenshire,  the  hindrances  to  efficient  action  have  arisen  from 
mutineers  at  home.  Much  perplexity  has  been  found  to 
arise  from  the  irregularity  of  a  county  boundary.  Many 
an  English  homestead  is  more  concerned  about  the  course 
followed  in  an  adjoining  county  than  its  own,  so  that  in 
reference  to  this  plague  the  question.  Who  is  my  neighbour  ? 
can  only  be  answered  in  the  widest  sense.  If,  in  Great 
Britain,  an  effectual  cordon  can  be  drawn  at  all,  it  is  only 
on  our  island  shore,  at  the  water-line ;  we  are  all  in  the 
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same  boat,  concert  and  discipline  mnst  prevail  from  stem  to 
stern,  and  for  this  we  must  look  to  the  captain^s  authority. 

Although  the  results  of  isolation  and  slaughter  may  at  the 
present  juncture  he  regarded  with  doubt,  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  ply  them  with  determination.  Under  half  mea¬ 
sures  and  divided  councils  we  shall  assuredly  suffer  grievous 
loss  and  irksome  restraint,  without  any  countervailing  benefit. 
At  the  same  time  the  use  of  disinfectants  to  neutralise  the 
poison,  either  when  floating  in  the  air  or  when  adhering  to 
solid  or  liquid  substances,  must  not  be  neglected.  But  even 
here,  what  slight  hope  can  be  entertained  of  this  being 
thoroughly  done  ?  The  chemists  do  not  agree  as  to  the 
value  of  various  agents.  Many  consider  that  the  virus  of 
rinderpest  is  killed  by  flame  only.  What  farmer  will  under¬ 
take  to  burn  all  his  manure,  to  take  up  every  pavement ;  to 
scrape  every  wall,  post,  fence,  or  hovel  partition,  and  then 
to  drench  them  with  Condy^s  or  some  other  fluid  ?  Still, 
though  the  process  is  likely  to  fail  by  reason  of  its  imperfec¬ 
tion,  it  must  not  be  neglected,  nor  must  it  be  left  to  the 
sufferers  themselves  to  conduct. 

From  the  pursuit  of  such  considerations  as  these  it  is 
impossible  to  rise  without  a  profound  conviction  that  our 
strength  and  hope  for  the  future  lie  in  prevention.  Medi¬ 
cine  has  afforded  us  no  specific  defence ;  isolation  in  a  coun¬ 
try  densely  populated,  interlaced  with  a  network  of  highways 
and  railroads,  and  subject  to  strong  winds,  is  impossible ; 
disinfectants  are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  slaughter 
is  a  remedy  little  better  than  the  plague  itself. 

In  prevention  much  may  and  must  be  done.  Now  that 
the  channels  of  communication  are  such  as  to  allow  of  cattle 
being  brought  from  the  permanently  infected  districts  of 
Russia  within  the  period  allowed  for  the  incubation  of  the 
virus — and  the  demands  of  an  industrious  people  will  cer¬ 
tainly  draw  large  supplies  from  them — all  importations  of 
foreign  live  stock  must  be  put  under  stringent  rules.  Taking 
care  to  protect  the  valuable  herds  of  Great  Britain  in  this 
way,  it  will  further  rest  with  the  agriculturists  of  this  coun¬ 
try  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle  to  observe  those 
laws  of  health  which  will  impart  to  them,  if  not  a  direct 
immunity  against  future  visitations,  a  strength  of  constitu¬ 
tion  that  will  better  resist  corrupting  influences. 

It  is  now  200  years  since  the  fire  of  London  quenched  the 
plague  and  placed  us  in  better  accord  with  sanitary  law. 
Probably  we  may  find  salutary  lessons  arise  out  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  afflictive  discipline.  Whatever  conclusions  we  may 
arrive  at  concerning  errors  of  management,  &c.,  tending  to 
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predispose  our  herds  to  infectious  disorders_,  we  may  cer¬ 
tainly  agree  in  this^  that  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  in  a 
free  country  like  ours  in  coping  with  the  cattle  plague  when 
it  has  hurst  into  flame^  the  more  important  it  is  to  extinguish 
it  on  its  first  appearance. — Journal  of  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety  of  England. 


Translations  and  Reviews  of  Continental 
Veterinary  Journals. 

By  W.  Ernes,  M.B.C.V.S.,  London. 

OUTBREAK  OE  THE  RINDERPEST  IN  BELGIUM. 

P'rom  a  report  by  Professors  Thierness  and  Wehenkel,  of 
the  Veterinary  School  of  Brussels,  who  had  been  deputed  by 
the  Government  of  Belgium  to  investigate  an  outbreak  of 
the  rinderpest  wffiich  had  taken  place  near  Antwerp,  in  which 
they  were  assisted  by  two  Government  veterinary  surgeons, 
the  police,  and  the  gendarmery,  the  place  being  surrounded, 
at  the  same  time,  by  a  company  of  the  11th  Infantry,  it  is 
stated  there  w’ere  136  heads  of  horned  cattle  located  on  the 
premises  in  clean  and  well-ventilated,  spacious,  and  lofty 
stables,  or  sheds ;  it  being  a  distillery.  A  great  number  of 
them  w^ere  affected  wdth  the  rinderpest  in  a  more  or  less 
advanced  stage,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  minutely  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  learned  professors. 

The  whole  of  the  animals  w'ere  ordered  to  be  slaughtered, 
and  those  affected  w^ere  buried  with  their  skins,  these  being 
previously  slashed;  and  the  healthy  ones,  after  their  skins 
had  been  disinfected,  were  allow’ed  to  be  sold,  and  the  meat 
disposed  of  for  consumption. 

The  fact  to  which  we  wdsh  to  direct  particular  attention, 
and  wffiich  was  also  especially  noticed  by  these  gentlemen, 
is  that,  on  the  autopsy  of  the  animals  affected,  they  never  in 
any  one  of  them  found  that  peculiar  dryness  of  the  ingesta 
in  the  third  stomach,  wffiich  is  considered  by  certain  authors 
as  one  of  the  most  constant  characteristics  of  rinderpest.  On 
the  contrary,  the  ingesta  was  often  seen  to  be  more  impreg¬ 
nated  with  fluid  than  in  the  ordinary  state  of  healthy  animals 
that  are  fed  on  fibrous  substances. 

N.B. — When  in  Galicia,  in  1857,  with  Professor  Simonds, 
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for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  rinderpest^  we  frequently 
did  not  find  the  dryness  of  the  ingesta  in  the  third  division 
of  the  stomach  on  the  post-mortem  examinations  we  made, 
and  w^e  almost  doubted  whether,  Loser  diirre/^  the  name 
given  to  the  malady  by  some  of  the  German  authors,  was 
not  a  misnomer;  but  we  were  in  Galicia  in  the  early  spring, 
and  the  cattle  w^e  examined  were  yet  being  fed  on  cooked 
soft  food,  they  being  the  property  of  the  poorer  class  of 
agriculturists.  Now,  the  cattle  in  question  were  most  likely 
fed  on  the  refuse  of  the  distillery,  which  is  also  soft.  Whether 
this  is  the  cause  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  determine;  but  one 
thing  is  certain — that  in  every  case,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
hardness  and  dryness  of  the  ingesta  in  the  third  stomach 
has  been  found  on  the  autopsy  of  all  cases  of  rinderpest  in 
this  country. 


AMPUTATION  OP  THE  UTERUS  OP  A  COW.— RECOVERY. 

By  Mons.  Ledrtj. 

In  August,  1865,  M.  Ledru  was  requested  to  attend  a 
cow  in  which  complete  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  had  taken 
place  after  calving.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  reduce  it  the 
first  time  without  much  trouble,  and  a  bandage  was  applied 
to  prevent  its  return.  Delighted  with  the  result  obtained, 
the  proprietor  removed  the  bandage,  the  conseqence  of  which 
was  a  recurrence  of  the  prolapsus,  which  M.  Ledru  w^as 
unable  to  reduce  a  second  time.  Being  almost  in  despair,  wdth 
the  consent  of  the  owmer  he  decided  on  the  amputation  of  the 
uterus.  He  applied  a  whip-cord  ligature  round  the  neck  of 
the  organ;  the  haemorrhage  after  which  he  feared  the  con¬ 
sequence  of,  but  it  ceased  of  itself,  and  the  animal  recovered. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  practitioners  in  the  South  of  France,  M.  Serres, 
chief  of  the  service  of  the  Veterinary  School  of  Toulouse, 
and  connected  with  the  Journal  Veterinaire  du  Midi,  relates  a 
similar  case  in  that  journal  of  the  excision  of  the  uterus, 
wLich  was  attended  with  success ;  only  M.  Serres  introduced 
a  piece  of  wood  into  the  neck  of  the  organ,  around  which  he 
applied  the  ligature.  The  recollection  of  this  caused  me  to 
adopt  the  same  plan,  in  1857,  with  complete  success  and 
without  the  loss  of  any  blood. — Clinique  Veterinaire,  1866. 
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The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  tlie  above  Association  was  held  at  the 
Lion  Hotel,  Nottingham,  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  January; 

Mr.  C.  Tatlou,  the  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Present: — Messrs.  H.  Pyatt,  Nottingham;  T.  M.  Leech,  Bake- 
well;  J.  Martin,  Chesterfield;  Ed.  Bailey,  sen.,  Leicester;  Thos. 
Cave,  Nottingham  ;  G.  Rossell,  Sandiacre  ;  R.  Reynolds,  Mans¬ 
field  ;  C.  Taylor,  Nottingham  ;  Dr.  C.  Taylor,  Nottingham;  Dr. 
Bland,  Sandiacre ;  and  F.  T.  Sharp,  Nottingham. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
the  Secretarv  read  letters  from  numerous  members  of  the  associ- 
ation,  stating  their  regret  at  not  being  present  at  the  meeting  owing 
to  professional  engagements,  &c. 

The  subjoined  essay  on  “Tetanus  in  the  Horse,”  by  Mr.  R.' S. 
Reynolds,  M.R.C.V.S.,  late  of  Mansfield,  was  read  by  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  with  a  note  apologising  for  the  absence  of  the  author, 
who  had  recently  received  the  appointment  of  Veterinary  Surgeon 
to  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  and  was  therefore  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting. 

ON  TETANUS  IN  THE  HORSE. 

Anatomy. — The  medulla  spinalis  is  that  portion  of  the  nervous  system  placed 
within  an  elongated  cavity  formed  by  union  of  the  bones  of  the  vertebral  chain 
and  their  ligamentous  connection.  Unlike  the  brain,  which  is  closely  adapted 
to  the  parietes  of  the  cranium,  the  spinal  cord  seems  disproportionally  small  for 
the  cavity  in  which  it  is  lodged ;  but  this  is  a  wise  provision,  whereby  it  may 
more  readily  accommodate  itself  to  the  various  movements  of  the  body  without 
sustaining  injury.  It  is  continuous  anteriorly  with  the  encephalon  through  the 
medium  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  here  it  is  of  large  size,  gradually  becoming 
smaller  to  about  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  where  it  again  enlarges,  but 
diminishes  before  entering  the  dorsal  region,  along  the  whole  course  of  which  it 
continues  small,  enlarging  for  the  third  time  upon  reaching  the  first  lumbar,  and 
increases  in  size  as  far  as  the  last  two  vertebra,  where  gradually  tapering  to  a 
pyramidal  point,  it  ends  about  the  second  segment  of  the  sacrum.  Around  the 
termination  arise  several  large  nervous  trunks  or  cords,  which  have  been  col¬ 
lectively  denominated  the  “  cauda  equina,’^  from  their  supposed  resemblance  to 
a  horse’s  tail.  The  spinal  cord  is  invested  by  continuations  of  the  cephalic 
meninges,  dura  mater,  tunica  arachnoides,  pia  mater ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  it 
is  protected  and  supported  by  an  internal  periosteal  lining  of  the  canal,  and  the 
ligamentum  denticulatum. 

Dura  mater  spinalis,  vel  theca  vertehralis,  is  a  cylindrical  sheath  of  fibrous 
membrane,  identical  in  structure,  and  continuous  with,  through  the  foramen 
magnum,  that  enveloping  the  brain.  At  the  occiput  it  is  closely  adherent  to  the 
bone ;  from  thence  to  the  sacrum  it  is  comparatively  free,  being  connected  to 
the  walls  of  the  spinal  by  loose  areolar  tissue,  in  which  is  deposited  a  plexus  of 
blood-vessels  and  a  quantity  of  adipose  matter.  About  the  first  sacral  bone  it 
becomes  narrow,  receding  from  the  sides  of  the  canal,  and  encloses  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  coxa,  and  is  lost  upon  the  cauda  equina.  Its  inner  surface  is 
smooth  and  glistening,  being  lined  by  the  arachnoid  membrane.  Opposite  the 
intervertebral  spaces,  on  each  side,  may  be  seen  the  double  openings  which 
transmit  the  superior  and  inferior  roots  of  corresponding  spinal  nerves  ;  the 
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fibrous  layer  being  continued  in  the  form  of  a  tubular  prolongation  on  them 
as  they  issue  from  these  apertures,  and  becomes  lost  upon  them. 

The  arachnoid  is  a  delicate  serous  membrane,  loosely  investing  the  outer  sur¬ 
face  of  the  cord,  and  is  from  thence  reflected  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura 
mater,  to  which  it  is  closely  adherent.  The  interval  between  the  two  reflexions 
of  this  membrane  is  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  and  the  space  between  the 
visceral  layer  and  the  cord  itself  is  designated  the  spinal  subarachnoidean  space. 
The  latter  is  filled  with  a  limpid  fluid  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  pressure  to 
the  nervous  mass,  whilst  the  true  serous  secretion  from  this  membrane  is  small 
in  quantity.  The  visceral  layer  surrounds  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and 
encloses  them  in  a  sheath  as  far  as  their  points  of  exit  from  the  dura  mater, 
where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  parietal  layer  lining  that  membrane. 

The  pia  mater  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the  cord,  to  which  it  is  intimately 
adherent ;  it  is  more  fibrous  in  structure  and  less  vascular  than  that  enveloping 
the  brain,  with  which,  like  the  other  membranes,  it  is  continuous.  It  sends  ex¬ 
tremely  delicate  processes  into  the  superior  and  inferior  longitudinal  fissures,  and 
forms  sheaths  for  each  filament  of  the  spinal  nerves,  as  well  as  investing  the 
nerves  themselves.  At  the  point  where  the  cord  terminates,  the  pia  mater  be¬ 
comes  contracted,  and  is  continued  as  a  long  slender  filament  (called  by  some 
the  filum  terminale)  to  be  attached  to  the  dura  mater  lining  the  coccyx.  It 
assists  in  maintaining  the  cord  in  its  position  during  the  movements  of  the  trunk, 
and  is  also  a  nutrient  membrane. 

The  ligamentum  dentatum  is  a  narrow  fibrous  band,  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  spinal  cord  throughout  its  entire  length,  and  separates  the  superior  from  the 
inferior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Its  inner  border  is  continuous  with  the  pia 
mater  at  the  side  of  the  cord ;  the  outer  presents  a  series  of  triangular  serrations, 
the  points  of  which  are  fixed  at  intervals  to  the  dura  mater.  Its  use  is  to  sup¬ 
port  the  cord. 

In  form,  the  spinal  cord  is  cylindrical,  but  somewhat  flattened.  Like  the 
brain,  it  is  made  up  of  white  medullary  nervous  matter,  and  grey  or  concretions 
substance ;  the  latter  occupies  the  interior,  whilst  the  former  is  exteriorly  dis¬ 
posed.  The  cord  is  divided  into  two  lateral  halves  by  a  superior  and  inferior 
longitudinal  fissure,  which  serve  as  convenient  tracts  for  blood-vessels,  &c. 
Each  lateral  half  is  marked  out  into  three  parts  by  a  supro-  and  infero-lateral 
groove ;  the  tracts  correspond  to  the  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior  columns  in 
man.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  longitudinal  fissure,  the  white  fibres  of  the 
inferior  tracts  decussate  and  form  the  white  commissure  (which  is  perforated  by 
blood-vessels  passing  into  the  centre  of  the  cord). 

The  grey  or  concretions  nerve  matter  occupying  the  interior  is  so  arranged 
that  the  face  of  a  vertical  section  represents  two  irregular  crescents  united  by 
their  convex  borders.  This  union  forms  what  is  termed  the  grey  commissure ; 
the  superior  and  inferior  extremities  of  the  crescents  are  termed  cornua ;  the 
upper  ones  are  long  and  slender,  the  inferior  being  much  thicker  and  short.  This, 
the  grey  substance,  is  most  abundant  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  swellings  of  the 
cord,  where  the  nerves  of  the  extremities  arise.  It  is  composed  of  nerve  cells  and 
transverse  fibres ;  the  latter,  constituting  about  half  its  bulk,  are  referable  to  three 
sources — roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  filaments  of  the  grey  substance  itself,  and  to 
processes  of  the  nerve  cells.  During  foetal  life  there  is  a  central  canal  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  The  white  matter  of  the  cord  forms 
about  seven  eighths  of  its  entire  substance.  It  is  composed  of  parallel  fibres  com¬ 
pressed  into  longitudinal  bundles,  between  which  blood-vessels  supported  by 
delicate  processes  of  pia  mater  pass  into  the  interior.  The  constituent  fibres  are 
arranged  in  such  a  peculiar  manner,  that  the  motor  root  of  a  spinal  nerve  is  a 
continuation  of  the  fibres  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  lateral  tract  of  its  own  side 
and  those  of  the  lower  tracts  of  the  opposite  side;  while  the  superior  sentient 
root  is  made  up  of  fibres  from  the  upper  part  of  the  lateral  tract,  and  part  of  the 
upper  tract  of  its  own  and  likewise  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  elementary  constituents  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  spinal  cord 
are  analogous  to  those  of  the  nervous  system  generally,  viz.  nerve  fibres  and 
cells.  There  are  two  kinds  of  fibres,  known  as  tubular  and  gelatinous.  The 
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tubular  fibre  is  composed  of  an  exterior  sheath  of  an  extremely  delicate  homo¬ 
genous  membrane,  which  seems  to  isolate  the  contained  substance  from  sur¬ 
rounding  structures.  The  sheath  varies  in  density  in  various  parts,  being  stronger 
in  the  nerves  than  in  the  fibres  of  the  cord  itself. 

Within  this  tube  is  a  hollow  cylinder  of  a  material  known  as  the  white  sub¬ 
stance  of  Schwann,  which  differs  in  composition  and  refracting  power  from  the 
matter  occupying  the  centre  of  the  tube.  The  central  portion  consists  of  a 
transparent  pellucid  substance  termed  the  axis  cylinder,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  essential  component  of  nerve  fibre.  Its  diameter  is  about  one  third  that  of 
the  fibre  itself. 

In  the  gelatinous  order  of  nerve  fibres,  the  tubular  envelope  and  the  white 
substance  of  Schwann  are  wanting.  They  are  soft,  flattened,  and  homogenous 
in  appearance ;  but  contain  cell  nuclei,  and,  in  fact,  exhibit  the  conditions  which 
distinguish  them  as  tubular  fibres  in  process  of  development,  and  as  such  are  the 
chief  components  of  the  embryonic  brain.  They  are  called  the  grey  fibres, 
and  sometimes  form  the  bond  of  union  between  nerve  cells  and  the  tubular 
fibres. 

The  nerve  cells  or  corpuscles  are  found  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord ;  in 
form  they  are  sometimes  globular,  sometimes  flattened  and  polygonal ;  at  times 
they  undergo  a  kind  of  extension  into  one  or  more  long  processes,  giving  them 
a  stellate  appearance.  These  processes  are  found  to  become  continuous  with  the 
axis  cylinder  of  the  tubular  fibre  by  an  extension  of  the  sheath  over  the  cell : 
they  also  inosculate  one  with  the  other.  They  contain  granular  matter,  nuclei, 
and  pigment ;  are  aggregated  into  masses  held  together  by  blood-vessels  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  lie,  and  are  sometimes  imbedded  in  soft,  granular  matter, 
which  is  identical  in  composition  with  their  interior. 

A  nerve  cord  is  composed  of  a  number  of  fasciculi  of  nerve  fibres  held  together 
by  areolar  tissue ;  each  ultimate  fibre  in  all  respects  resembles,  and  is  analogous 
to,  the  tubular  fibre  of  the  medullary  substance.  They  are  largest  about  the 
central  tract  of  a  nerve,  and  smallest  at  the  periphery  and  near  the  nerve 
centres. 

Nerves  are  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  serve  as  conduits  to  transient 
impressions  to  and  from  the  nerve  centres.  They  frequently  interchange  fibres 
one  with  another,  but,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  they  do  not  anastomose,  and  are 
supposed  to  terminate  in  loops.  There  are  thirty-six  pairs  of  nerves  arising  from 
and  proceeding  to  the  spinal  cord,  obtaining  ingress  and  egress  through  the 
intervertebral  foramina  on  each  side  of  the  spine.  In  the  cervical  region  there 
are  eight  pairs,  in  the  dorsal  eighteen,  in  the  lumbar  and  sacral  five  pairs  each. 
Each  spinal  nerve  is  said  to  arise  by  two  roots,  a  superior  and  an  inferior  one. 
The  upper  one,  sentient  in  its  function,  arises  by  several  filaments  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  cord,  in  a  line  with  the  superior  cornua  of  grey  matter,  and 
passes  through  the  theca  vertebralis  by  a  number  of  little  holes.  The  lower 
root  has  a  motor  function  ;  it  arises  also  by  a  number  of  filaments  in  a  line 
with  the  inferior  cornua  of  the  grey  substance,  and  behaves  similarly  to  the 
sentient  root.  Before  passing  through  the  ligaraentum  subflavum,  a  ganglion  is 
formed  upon  the  superior  root,  the  motor  one  passing  underneath  it ;  but  before 
leaving  the  spinal  canal  their  fasciculi  coalesce,  from  which  they  emerge  as  one 
nerve  having  a  compound  function,  to  be  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
The  ganglion  is  ovoid  in  form,  and  consists  of  a  collection  of  reddish-grey 
vesicles,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  grey  substance  of  the  cord,  and  enclosed 
in  condensed  areolar  tissue.  Upon  reaching  this  ganglion,  the  fibres  of  the 
nerve  split  up  and  pass,  some  between  the  nerve  corpuscles,  and  others  terminate 
in  them. 

Physiology. — The  function  of  this  portion  of  the  cebro-spinal  axis  is  in  itself 
of  a  purely  reflex  nature ;  that  is,  an  impression  made  upon  an  efferent  or 
sentient  spinal  nefrve  is  transmitted  to  the  cord,  and  may  excite  in  it  an  impulse 
which  is  reflected  back  along  the  corresponding  motor  nerves,  and  cause  con¬ 
traction  of  the  muscles  that  nerve  supplies,  without  the  mind  being  rendered 
cognisant  of  the  original  impression.  For  example — a  man  having  sustained  a 
severe  injury  to  the  middle  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  is  not  conscious  of 
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irritation  applied  below  the  seat  of  injury;  yet  reflex  actions  are  readily  excited 
in  the  parts  subjected  to  the  irritation.  It  is  necessary,  for  the  proper  execution 
of  this  function,  that  both  sentient  and  motor  nerves,  having  connection  with 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  should  be  supplied  to  the  part  to  which  the  stimulus  is 
directed  ;  for  we  find  that  if  all  the  sentient  filaments  be  divided  between  the 
part  where  the  stimulus  is  applied  and  the  nerve  centre  no  action  results,  for  the 
impression  is  not  conveyed  to  the  centre  to  excite  an  impulse  in  it.  Again,  if 
the  motor  branch  is  unconnected  with  the  axis,  an  impression  may  be  conveyed 
by  the  sentient  filaments  and  excite  an  impulse  in  the  centre ;  muscular  con¬ 
tractions  can  only  take  place  along  that  portion  of  the  motor  nerve  which 
remains  connected  with  the  cord. 

Independently  of  this  reflex  function,  the  spinal  cord  has  the  power  of  con¬ 
ducting  nervous  impressions ;  thus  irritation  applied  to  the  periphery  of  a  spinal 
sentient  nerve,  the  impression,  if  sufficiently  powerful  to  be  made  evident  to  the 
mind,  is  conducted  to  the  brain,  and  creates  a  perception  or  sensation  therein. 
The  stimulus  of  the  will  also  is  capable,  through  the  conducting  power  of  the 
cord,  of  exciting  movements  in  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  motor  nerves.  It 
cannot  be  anatomically  demonstrated  that  the  component  fibres  of  the  sentient 
nerves  are  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  superior  columns  of  the  cord  ;  but 
physiology  proves  they  have  the  same  function,  for  irritation  applied  to  the 
upper  columns  produces  evidence  of  excruciating  pain,  if  the  cord  is  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  brain ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  inferior  columns  be  irritated,  no 
symptoms  of  pain  are  evinced,  but  muscles  supplied  with  motory  force  from  the 
stimulated  segment  are  thrown  into  violent  convulsions.  Impressions  may  be 
conveyed  across  the  cord.  If  the  encephalon  be  removed,  irritation  of  the 
upper  columns  will  produce  general  contractions  all  over  the  body ;  but  no 
impression  can  be  conveyed  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior  columns,  or  from 
one  lower  column  to  the  other,  because  impressions  made  upon  a  motor  column 
or  nerve  cannot  excite  an  impulse  in  a  nerve  centre,  but  are  reflected  to,  or 
rather  excite  contraction  in,  the  muscles  supplied  by  nerve  from  the  irritated 
part.  The  discovery  of  the  superior  root  of  a  spinal  nerve  being  exclusively 
sentient,  and  the  lower  root  being  as  exclusively  motor  in  function,  is  due  to  the 
diligent  researches  of  the  late  Sir  C.  Bell. 

Having  thus  very  briefly  considered  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  spinal 
cord,  I  will  now  turn  to  the  practically  more  important  part  of  my  subject. 
The  term  tetanus  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  (teipoj)  signifying  a  straining  or 
stretching,  arising  from  the  muscles  of  a  tetanic  patient  appearing  as  if  they 
were  stretched ;  or  because  animals  labouring  under  this  disease  usually  have 
their  extremities  stiflfened.  It  is  called  by  French  writers  “  mal  du  cerf,^’ stag 
evil,  from  the  supposed  resemblance  that  exists  between  the  erect  and  stiff 
carriage  of  a  tetanic  horse  and  the  natural  stalking  gait  of  a  stag.  D’Arboral, 
a  great  French  author,  states  that  the  order  of  intensity  of  predisposition  to  this 
disease  among  domestic  animals  is — first,  the  ass  ;  second,  the  mule  ;  next,  the 
horse  ;  then  the  dog,  the  sheep,  and  ox :  but  my  own  experience  points  to  few 
cases  in  the  tw'o  first-named  animals,  whilst  in  very  young  lambs  I  have  found  it 
quite  common.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dreaded  spasmodic  diseases,  paying  no 
respect  in  its  fearful  ravages  either  to  age,  sex,  or  condition.  The  general 
characters  of  the  disease  are  uncontrollable  and  persistent  contraction  of  a  set 
or  the  whole  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  which  effect  is  to  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  permanent  exaltation  of  the  reflex  funetions  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  leading 
feature  being  that  the  function  of  voluntary  motion  is  prevented,  and  performed 
in  an  irregular  and  unnatural  manner.  These  muscular  contractions,  although 
persistent,  are  subject  to  aggravation  or  exacerbation  of  intensity,  seemingly 
induced  by  the  stimulus  of  the  will,  or  an  impression  made  upon  a  sentient 
nerve.  The  paroxysms  last  for  the  space  of  about  one  to  two  minutes,  when 
the  spasm  subsides,  leaving  the  muscles  in  about  the  same  state  as  before  the 
increased  contraction  came  on.  It  is  said  that  in  some  cases  of  traumatic 
tetanus  the  spasm  commences  in  the  wounded  limb ;  but  the  muscles  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  usually  the  ones  seen  to  be  affected  first,  the  spasm  extending 
as  the  disease  proceeds  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  extremities ;  and  it  has 
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been  noticed  that  those  of  the  tongue  are  often  the  last  to  become  involved. 
The  spasm  may  be  confined  to  a  set  of  muscles,  or  affect  the  whole  body.  In  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  strong  muscles  of  the  back,  neck,  and  lower 
jaw  are  the  ones  principally  implicated,  so  that  the  head  is  elevated  and  drz^wn 
backward,  the  back  hollowed,  the  tail  erected  and  quivering,  and  the  jaws  firmly 
set.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  disease  is  said  to  assume  the  form  of  opistho¬ 
tonos  (from  oTTiaOiog,  the  hind  parts,  and  reivo),  I  stretch),  of  course  alluding 
to  the  human  subject,  for  the  muscles  corresponding  to  those  of  the  back  of  a 
man  would  in  our  patients  be  superiorly  placed.  Sometimes  the  reverse  is  the 
case  ;  the  muscles  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  are  most  affected,  and  the 
animal  is  forced  to  roach  his  back,  depress  his  head,  and  contract  his  belly  and 
flanks.  This  form  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  emprosthotonos  (from 
supoaQtog,  the  fore  parts).  This  variety  is  considered  extremely  rare  in 
veterinary  practice.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  two  tolerably  wtU 
marked  cases ;  one  in  a  cob,  which  had  an  excellent  recovery ;  the  other,  the 
only  case  I  ever  saw  in  a  cow,  was  fatal.  When  the  muscles  only  of  one  side 
are  affected,  it  is  called  tetanus  lateralis  pleurosthotonos  (from  rrXsvpov,  the 
side).  This  variety  T  have  never  seen.  Again,  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw 
may  be  exclusively  spasmed ;  it  is  called  trismus  (locked  jaw).  This  latter  appel¬ 
lation  is  very  often  incorrectly  used  to  denote  the  general  disease,  arising,  no 
doubt,  from  the  particular  notice  that  has  been  taken  of  the  jaws  being 
immovably  fixed.  This  form,  in  some  degree,  very  frequently  precedes  the 
general  spasm.  There  is  another  species  which  I  have  never  read  of,  namely, 
cases  of  general  persistent  tetanic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and 
extremities  without  those  of  the  head  being  involved.  I  have  seen  two  such 
cases,  both  were  idiopathic,  and  in  aged  animals.  Both  were  fatal;  one  was 
uncomplicated,  and  the  other  coexistent  with  pulmonary  abscess. 

That  all  the  above  varieties  do  occur,  I  have  no  doubt;  but  in  all  of  them — 
opisthotonos,  emprosthotonos,  or  whatever  form  the  spasm  assumes — it  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  disease,  the  diagnosis  or  prognosis  not  being  altered,  whichever 
species  prevails. 

Most  causes  of  tetanus  may  be  traced  to  one  of  two  causes,  bodily  injuries  and 
exposure  to  cold  ;  and  although  the  disease  may  be  induced  by  a  wound  inde¬ 
pendent  of  undue  exposure,  or  by  cold  without  injury,  yet  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  in  many  instances  one  of  these  causes  would  fail  to  produce  it, 
but  combined,  they  call  it  into  existence.  It  is  an  axiom  in  pathology,  th^t 
although  the  exciting  causes  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  disease  may  be  in 
operation,  unless  certain  other  forces  co-operate  to  render  an  animal  susceptible 
to  the  deleterious  influence  of  those  excitants,  no  disease  occurs.  Therefore, 
whilst  I  consider  exposure  to  cold,  injuries,  and  other  sources  of  irritation,  to  be 
the  active  agents  in  the  production  of  tetanus,  I  believe  the  organism  must  be 
rendered  susceptible  by  predisposing  influences.  So  subtle  in  their  nature  and 
so  slight  in  degree  are  many  of  these,  that  they  are  with  difficulty  appreciated. 
I  believe  that  exposure  to  cold  may  excite  tetanus,  and  I  also  think  that  the 
effect  of  cold  may  predispose  to  it.  The  latter  may  also  be  effected  by  an 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  blood,  inducing,  as  it  always  does,  functional  disorder 
of  the  nervous  system.  Excessive  pain,  debility,  anaemia,  and  atmospberic 
changes  are  also  predisposing  influences ;  a  long  continuance'  of  heat,  too, 
induces  some  susceptibility,  for  we  read  that  “  lacerated  wounds  in  tendinous 
parts  prove,  in  tropical  countries,  never-failing  sources  of  it.’^  When  tetanus 
supervenes  upon  any  bodily  hurt,  it  is  called  traumatic  (from  rpavjxa,  a 
wound).  This  form  is  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence,  and  it  is  generally  much 
more  acute  in  its  attack,  giving  but  little  hope  of  a  favorable  termination.  It 
may  result  from  the  infliction  of  a  w'ound  of  any  description,  or  in  any  situation ; 
lacerated  and  punctured  ones  especially  among  tendinous  structures — and,  above 
all,  a  puncture  in  the  foot — are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  it.  Surgical  opera¬ 
tions,  as  nicking,  docking,  castration,  are  also  fertile  sources  of  this  malady.  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  known  to  supervene  upon  neurotomy.  A 
case  occurred  in  my  father’s  practice  which  was  considered  to  follow  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  bichloride  of  mercury  to  a  tumour.  It  not  very  unfrequently  supervenes 
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upon  injury  done  to  the  jaws  of  young  horses  by  a  heavy  bit.  Gastric  and 
intestinal  irritation  have  been  debited  with  some  cases.  The  cause  least  liable 
to  produce  it  seems  to  be  parturition,  though  I  have  seen  an  instance  where  long 
retention  of  the  placental  membranes  was  the  supposed  excitant.  It  has  also 
happened  as  a  sequel  to  treads,  overreaches,  &c.,  and  the  concomitant  of  corns. 
The  last  case  I  had  was  in  a  mule,  produced  by  injury  done  to  the  back  with  the 
cart-saddle.  In  some  instances,  however,  tetanus  arises  from  exposure ;  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  we  may  not  be  able  to  discover  the  proximate  cause. 
When  it  does  thus  spontaneously  occur,  as  it  were,  it  is  called  idiopathic,  and 
by  some  rheumatic.  This  form  is  thought  to  be  brought  on  by  sudden  variations 
of  heat  and  cold,  accompanied  by  rain.  The  symptoms  are  said  to  become 
apparent  earlier  than  in  the  traumatic  form,  and  to  assume  a  more  chronic  type ; 
i.  e.  the  contractions  take  place  more  slowly,  and  the  paroxysms  do  not  materially 
increase  in  violence  and  rapidity.  Some  pathologists  deny  the  existence  of  this 
form  ;  and  its  extremely  rare  occurrence  almost  warrants  such  a  conclusion. 
The  influence  of  atmospheric  changes  and  certain  physical  relations  is  very  apt 
to  promote  its  development ;  and  the  effect  of  enzootic  influences  may  be 
gathered  from  the  ratio  in  which  the  disease  is  met  with  in  different  localities. 

The  symptoms  of  a  confirmed  case  of  tetanus  are  so  clear  that  they  cannot 
well  be  mistaken  when  once  seen ;  and  all  present  must  be  so  familiar  with  them 
that  their  enumeration  would  be  superfluous.  I  do  not  consider  that  the  vital 
functions  are  primarily  deranged ;  but  that  they  do  become  affected  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  disease,  is  shown  by  the  secretions  becoming  altered  in  character. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  mind  remains  active,  or  only  suffers  when 
other  indications  of  failure  of  the  vital  powers  come  on.  The  tetanic  horse  is 
as  cognoscent  of  the  attentions  of  his  groom,  and  as  vigilant  over  the  actions  of 
a  stranger,  and  takes  as  much  or  even  more  interest  in  events  occurring  about 
him,  than  one  in  a  perfect  state  of  health.  In  traumatic  cases  the  symptoms 
usually  are  declared  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  day  after  reception  of  the 
injury.  They  do  not  appear  at  any  given  time  during  the  treating  process  of 
the  wound,  but  at  various  stages  of  it,  sometimes  even  after  cicatrization  has 
taken  place.  The  suppurative  stage  seems  to  be  the  most  inductive,  and  then 
the  discharge  becomes  suppressed  or  altered  in  character ;  and  the  wound 
assumes  altogether  an  unhealthy,  livid  appearance.  When  the  disease  follows 
exposure,  the  symptoms  supervene  in  a  few  hours  subsequently. 

When  the  disease  is  fully  established,  its  rate  of  progress  varies ;  hence  it 
may  be  divided  into  acute  and  chronic ;  the  former  supervening  upon  local 
injuries,  the  latter,  for  the  most  part,  accompanying  the  idiopathic  form.  When 
death  follows  the  acute  variety  of  tetanus,  it  usually  occurs  within  the  space  of 
five  or  six  days ;  if  not,  the  symptoms  gradually  begin  to  remit  in  violence,  and 
should  the  patient  survive  more  than  a  week  there  is  hope  of  a  favorable  issue, 
although  animals  have  been  known  to  die  as  late  as  the  twentieth  day.  My 
last  case  died  in  twenty-four  hours  from  first  showing  any  indications  of  illness  ; 
and  my  father  had  a  case  of  complete  recovery  within  forty-eight  hours,  in  a 
horse  brought  to  his  stables,  from  whose  mouth  the  bit  was  with  great  diflSculty 
removed. 

The  prognosis  is  more  unfavorable  when  the  symptoms  in  traumatic  cases 
come  on  early  after  infliction  of  the  wmund,  and  the  paroxysms  increase  in 
frequency  and  violence ;  being  more  propitious  when  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

With  respect  to  the  diagnosis  of  tetanus,  there  is  no  disease  with  which  it  is 
likely  to  be  confounded ;  but  the  symptoms  resulting  from  the  administration  of 
a  poisonous  dose  of  strychnia  or  its  allies  are  extremely  similar ;  in  fact.  Dr. 
Christison  says  they  are  so  alike  that  there  is  no  manner  of  distinguishing 
between  them,  except  that  poisoning  by  strychnia  proves  fatal  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  tetanus  has  ever  been  known  to  do,  provided  that  the  poison  causes 
death  by  apuoea,  and  not  by  its  effects  as  an  irritant  poison,  which  is  frequent. 
Tetanic  patients  appear  to  succumb  from  several  immediate  causes  ;  partly,  per¬ 
haps,  from  apnoea,  the  thorax  being  held  as  in  a  vice  from  spasm  of  its  muscles  ; 
partly  from  asthenia,  the  power  of  the  heart  flagging,  and  becoming  exhausted 
from  continuance  of  suffering;  but  chiefly  from  expenditure  of  vital  power« 
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consequent  upon  such  violent  and  persistent  muscular  contraction  and  artificial 
nutrition.  When  death  takes  place  during  a  paroxysm,  it  is,  in  all  probability, 
due  to  spasm  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  or  heart  and  glottis,  causing  suffocation, 

Post-mortem  appearayices. — After  death,  contraction  of  the  muscles  ceases,  and 
the  body  remains  flaccid  some  time  before  rigor  mortis  sets  in.  Morbid  anatomy 
has  hitherto  throwm  little  or  no  light  upon  the  pathology  of  this  malady,  for 
lesions  found  in  one  instance  are  frequently  absent  in  others.  The  disease  being 
recognised  as  one  of  the  nervous  system,  our  researches  are  naturally  directed 
to  the  centres  of  nerve  force.  Here  we  shall  find  that  sometimes  the  membranes 
covering  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  are  congested,  the  vessels  having  a  tortuous 
appearance ;  at  others,  the  spinal  substance  is  softened :  but  these  evidences  are 
neither  satisfactory  nor  constant.  There  are  seldom  any  lesions  of  the  organs 
contained  in  the  thoracic,  abdominal,  or  pelvic  cavities,  that  will  assist  us  in 
coming  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  pathology;  but  they  not  unfrequently 
disclose  sources  of  irritation  which  may  have  been  exciting  causes.  The  muscles 
are  often  discoloured  and  ecchymosed ;  but  that  merely  results]  from  long-con¬ 
tinued  contraction.  It  is  also  patent  that  frequently  a  considerable  number  of 
fibres  have  been  ruptured,  traceable  to  the  same  cause.  When  death  has  ensued 
from  traumatic  tetanus,  we  not  rarely  discover  alterations  in  the  periphery  of 
the  nerve  near  the  wound;  it  may,  perhaps,  be  partially  divided,  inflamed, 
indurated,  and  thickened. 

The  pathology  of  tetanus  is,  unquestionably,  very  obscure,  and  many  theories 
upon  it  have  been  advanced  by  the  most  scientific  men.  Some  modern  French 
authors  affirm  that  it  necessarily  depends  upon  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  its  meninges.  Were  such  the  case,  however,  our  post-mortem  examinations 
would  constantly  disclose  such  lesions,  while  our  experience  shows  that  many 
cases  of  myelitis  and  meningitis  occur  without  causing  a  tetanic  symptom.  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has  given  certain  distinguishing  epithets  to  tetanus 
according  to  the  supposed  source  and  locality  of  the  irritation  producing  it. 
When  the  irritating  cause  operates  directly  upon  the  spinal  cord,  he  calls  it 
centric  or  central  tetanus  ;  when  it  exists  in  some  other  part  of  the  body  distant 
from  the  cord,  he  designates  it  eccentric  or  centripetal  tetanus.  The  seat  of 
tetanus  is,  undoubtedly,  the  spinal  cord  (including  that  portion  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  having  a  similar  function)  and  the  nerves  issuing  therefrom,  and  is 
totally  independent  of  any  true  cerebral  arrangement,  at  least  until  near  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  a  fatal  case.  The  latter  is  fully  proved  by  absence  of  delirium  or 
coma,  and  the  fact  of  the  mental  functions  remaining  perfect.  Some  authors 
deny  the  participation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  but  as  yet  this  is  an  undecided 
question.  Increase  of  the  heart’s  action  during  a  paroxysm  cannot  be  taken  as 
proof  of  the  sympathetic  being  influenced,  as  all  muscular  exertion,  normal  or 
otherwise,  produces  considerable  influence  on  the  movements  of  that  organ. 
Again,  may  not  the  principal  reason  why  the  bowels  do  not  respond  to  the  action 
of  cathartics  depend  upon  want  of  due  nutrition  being  supplied  to  the  non- 
striated  muscular  fibre  of  the  alimentary  canal  ?  there  being  a  much  greater 
supply  of  blood  required  and  determined  to  the  voluntary  muscles  when  labouring 
under  such  violent  and  persistent  contraction,  and  hence  the  involuntary  fibres 
are  less  capable  of  exercising  their  natural  contractility  upon  the  application  of 
stimuli.  The  torpidity  may  also  in  some  measure  depend  upon  diversion  of 
nerve  power  from  the  involuntary  to  the  voluntary  muscles.  Tetanic  spasms, 
then,  I  think,  are  to  be  considered  as  evidence  of  exalted  function  of  the 
cord  or  its  motor  nerves,  or  both  :  either  the  spinal  centre  itself  is  morbidly  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  ordinary  impressions,  and  transmits  in  consequence  extraordinary  im¬ 
pulses,  or  the  action  of  the  motor  nerves  as  conductors  is  exalted,  and  they 
induce  greater  contractions  than  the  impulse  imparted  to  them  by  the  cord 
warrants.  The  latter  presumption  is  supported  by  several  circumstances ;  one  is 
the  fact  of  volition  being  able  to  cause  increased  spasm — for  we  conceive  that  the 
stimulus  of  the  will  merely  calls  into  play  the  conducting  function  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  its  motor  nerves,  without  exertion  of  its  own  intrinsic  power  of  gene¬ 
rating  nerve  force  for  reflex  movements.  Some  believe  that  a  change  primarily 
takes  place  in  the  injured  nerve,  which  is  propagated  by  continuity  of  substance 
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to  the  superior  columns  of  the  cord,  and  thence  to  the  inferior  ones.  One  of  the 
most  ingenious  theories  may  be  deduced  from  the  astute  and  novel  reasoning  of 
Dr.  Radcliffe,  contained  in  his  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  in  1863.  Dr.  Radcliffe  considers  that  tetanus  and  several  other  nervous 
diseases  depend  upon  changes  wrought  by  the  correlation  of  the  vital,  physical, 
and  electrical  forces.  He  not  only  assumes,  hut  proves  by  experiment,  that  the 
natural  state  of  muscular  and  nerve  fibre  when  inactive  is  relaxation :  this  re¬ 
laxation  is  dependent  upon  the  natural  electric  condition  of  healthy  fibre — that 
is,  the  exterior  of  the  fibre  is  positively  electrified,  whilst  the  interior  is  regularly 
disposed ;  and  as  parts  similarly  electrified  repel  each  other,  relaxation  must  ensue. 
He  also  points  out  that  the  identical  circumstances  which  produce  irritation 
(apart  from  inflammation)  in  these  vital  fibrils  also  reverse  their  natural  electric 
state,  and  that  this  condition  is  superinduced  by  a  depressed  state  of  the  vital 
powers.  Thus  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  an  injury  may,  in  certain  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  system,  produce  a  reversal  of  the  normal  state  of  the  injured 
parts,  which  of  necessity  induces  a  state  of  action,  and  consequently  of  con¬ 
traction  so  far  as  muscle  is  concerned,  and,  at  the  same  time,  irritation,  which, 
propagated  by  continuity  of  tissue  to  the  nerve  centres,  occasions  alike  in  them 
a  reversal  of  their  natural  electric  state. 

I  have  not  adopted  any  of  the  foregoing  theoretical  observations  with  a  blind 
belief  in  their  correctness  ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  see  novel  and  specious  argument 
overthrow  our  “  old  landmarks,"  or  subvert  the  truth  ;  but  it  is  essential  that  we 
should  freely  discuss  any  pathological  subject  not  thoroughly  admitted ;  nor  do  I 
see  any  harm  that  can  accrue  from  this  if  our  speculations  are  tempered  with 
sound  sense  and  a  due  appreciation  of  established  facts. 

Treatment. 

And,  now,  gentlemen,  comes  the  all-important  consideration  to  us  as  practical 
veterinary  surgeons.  In  what  way  can  we  most  successfully  combat  this  truly  for¬ 
midable  malady?  I  have  already  too  long  trespassed  upon  your  patience  to  enter 
into  detail  of  the  modes  of  treatment  that  have  been  adopted  with  ever  varying  re¬ 
sults  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  do  so,  for  many  present  have  enjoyed  much  more 
experience  than  myself,  and  I  trust  that  each  individually  will  disclose  his  own 
peculiar  views  upon  the  nature  of  this  disease  and  the  mode  of  treatment  which 
those  views  have  prompted  him  to  pursue.  Suffice  it  for  me  briefly  to  narrate 
the  plan  I  have  based  upon  my  notions  of  its  pathology,  and  to  remark  that  the 
results  had,  until  I  read  Mr.  Lawson^s  essay,  quite  satisfied  my  desires.  According 
to  my  views,  the  general  indications  of  treatment  are — first,  to  remove  or  palliate 
any  source  of  irritation  which  may  appear  to  have  excited  the  disease  ;  secondly, 
to  soothe  the  inordinate  exaltation  of  the  aflfected  nervous  structures ;  thirdly,  to 
keep  up  the  quickly  fleeting  vital  pow'ers.  To  accomplish  the  first  of  these,  our 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  wound,  should  one  exist,  which  should  be  carefully 
cleansed  and  any  extraneous  matter  removed,  then  some  sedative  unguent  ap¬ 
plied,  and  when  possible  a  poultice.  The  second  indication  demands  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  repeated  doses  of  sedatives  ;  and  for  certainty  and  rapidity  of  action  I 
like  none  so  well  as  hydrocyanic  acid  and  Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite.  I  do 
not  consider  that  purgatives  are  positively  indicated,  though  I  freely  admit  their 
benefit,  which,  in  my  opinion,  mainly  results  by  their  acting  as  a  stimulant,  and 
thus  assisting  in  the  rediversion  of  nervous  force  from  the  voluntary  muscles 
to  the  involuntary  ones  of  the  alimentary  canal.  And,  above  all,  let  the  patient 
be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  An  eminent  member  of  our  profession  has  said, 
“  The  only  way  to  cure  a  tetanic  horse  is  to  lock  the  stable-door  and  carry  the 
key  in  your  pocket." 

The  third  indication  is  to  be  effected  by  the  allowance  of  as  much  nutritious 
food,  given  in  the  semi-fluid  form,  as  the  animal  can  be  persuaded  to  take.  The 
kind  of  food  should  be  from  time  to  time  changed,  in  order  to  tempt  the  ap¬ 
petite.  Nutrient  enemata  may  also  be  beneficially  employed.  One  w  ord  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  manner  of  administering  medicines,  there  being  an  almost  insurmount¬ 
able  difficulty  in  giving  them  by  the  mouth.  Some  persons  advocate  the  use  of 
an  instrument  similar  to  a  male  catheter,  attached  to  a  Reid’s  pump,  and  passed 
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up  the  nostrils  into  the  pharynx;  and  others  have  ingeniously  devised  tubes  of 
various  construction  to  meet  the  difficulty ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  as  much  harm 
ensues  from  the  excitation  produced  as  the  agents  thus  given  are  likely  to  do  good. 
There  remain  two  other  modes  of  administration  which  I  consider  possess  incal¬ 
culable  advantages  over  those  forcible  means,  which  must  excite  the  patient.  The 
almost  tasteless  therapeutics  we  employ  should  be  given  in  the  food,  and  the 
others  by  enema.  Some  persons  may  at  first  deem  the  latter  uncertain  and 
unsatisfactory,  but  by  reference  to  The  Lancet  for  1863,  to  some  experiments 
performed  by  William  Savory,  Esq.,  to  determine  the  relative  rate  of  absorption 
from  the  stomach  and  rectum,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  not  only  is  the  action 
of  hydrocyanic  as  certain  and  rapid  when  given  in  the  form  of  an  injection,  but 
also  that  its  effects  are  of  longer  duration  than  when  administered  by  the  mouth. 
Care  and  vigilance  are  required  that  the  powerful  action  of  the  acid  is  not 
pressed  too  far ;  for,  when  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  owner,  I  have  seen  a  case 
in  which  the  tetanic  symptoms  were  subsiding  under  its  use,  hut  death  occurred 
from  prostration. 

To  sum  up  with  regard  to  treatment.  After  attending  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  comfort  and  quietude  of  the  patient,  by  having  him  placed  in  a  roomy, 
quiet,  dark,  and  warm  but  well-ventilated  (not  draughty)  loose  box,  which  should 
be  bedded  with  chaff  instead  of  straw  in  order  to  facilitate  his  progression,  I 
would  give  an  enema  of  Acid.  Hydrocyanic,  fl.  5ij  itt  nutritious  gruel ;  order  a  sloppy 
mash  with  oats  and  bran  meal,  and  in  which  I  would  mix  a  strong  dose  of  croton 
farina.  Water  should  always  be  left  by  him  (though  tetanic  horses  are  not 
much  inclined  to  drink)  containing  some  tincture  of  aconite. 

The  medicinal  injection  may  be  safely  repeated  every  time  the  attendant  enters 
the  box,  which  at  the  commencement  should  never  exceed  three  times  and  rarely 
twice  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 

I  have  before  stated  that  the  action  of  the  sedatives  must  be  carefully  noted. 
Any  increase  or  decrease  in  the  quantity  used  must  be  made  as  circumstances 
seem  to  require. 

(Communication  from  Mr.  Reynolds^) 

Liverpool;  Jan,.,  29,  1867. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Cave,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Midland  Counties’ 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  informs  me  that  he  has  forw^arded  for  insertion 
in  your  Journal  an  essay  “  On  Tetanus”  written  by  me,  and  read  at  the  meeting 
in  Nottingham  this  month.  My  appointment  of  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  this 
borough  was  so  unexpected  and  sudden,  that  I  had  no  time  to  write  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  paper;  so  that  it  comes  to  your  hands  in  an  unfinished  condition,  for 
which  I  apologise.  In  justice  also  to  myself,  I  ought  to  have  written  one,  as 
the  paper  is  compiled  chiefly  from  one  I  wrote  when  a  pupil  in  1861,  and  unless 
the  readers  are  advised  of  the  views  regarding  the  treatment  I  propounded  in  that 
former  essay,  they  may  imagine  I  have  adopted  Mr.  Lawson’s  system,  published 
in  the  Veterinarian  for  1865,  without  acknowledgment.  My  father,  however, 
has  employed  Acid.  Hydrocyanic,  for  twenty  years,  and  when  I  was  a  pupil 
Professor  Spooner  advocated  its  use  in  tetanus :  the  only  difference  is,  that  I 
give  it  in  the  form  of  enemata,  and  in  larger  doses. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  very  faithfully. 

To  the  Editors  of  ‘  The  Veterinarian.^ 

A  very  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  most  of  the 
gentlemen  present  took  part. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist  w^as  proposed  by  Mr.  Pyatt,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Leech,  which  was  acknowleged  for  the  essayist  by 
Mr.  Reynolds,  sen. 

It  was  arranged  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  Leicester  in  April, 
when  the  office-bearers  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year  will 
be  elected. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President. 

Thos*  Cave,  .Sow*  Bec,^  Nottingham < 
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THE  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 

MR.  CLEMENT  STEPHENSON,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Gentlemen, — On  this,  the  third  anniversary  of  our  Society,  it  is  my  duty  as 
your  president  for  the  ensuing  year  to  deliver  the  customary  inaugural  address. 
In  doing  so,  I  feel  the  great  honour  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  and  also  the 
responsible  duties  of  the  office,  which  are  added  to  by  the  fact  that  my  prede¬ 
cessors  have  been  men  endowed  with  great  abilities,  not  only  as  members  of  our 
profession,  but  also  as  men  of  education  and  industry,  who  have  carved  for  them¬ 
selves  a  name  on  the  scroll  of  time.  Charles  Hunting  and  Henry  Wilkinson  are 
names  as  familiar  to  the  horsemen  of  the  North  of  England  as  “  household 
words.”  They  are  men  who  deservedly  stand  high  in  our  profession,  men  whose 
opinions  are  valued  not  only  by  their  employers  but  by  the  profession  at  large, 
which  is  the  best  test  of  their  worth.  I,  therefore,  beg  you  to  bear  with  and 
assist  me  in  my  humble  endeavours  to  follow  in  their  footsteps  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  me. 

On  looking  back  over  the  past  history  of  our  profession,  and  the  position  we 
now  occupy,  there  is  much  to  be  proud  of,  and  at  the  same  time  much  to  be 
regretted.  Our  history  in  this  country  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  first 
is  that  of  the  period  preceding  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
and  the  second  embraces  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  its  establishment.  The 
first  part  is  clouded  and  dark,  without  a  single  bright  spot  to  which  we  can  point 
with  pleasure.  There  were  then  no  schools  at  which  even  the  rudiments  of  our 
art  could  be  learnt;  no  sound  principles  or  correct  information  respecting  anatomy 
or  pathology  taught;  the  general  management  of  the  lower  animals,  whether  in 
health  or  disease,  was  carried  on  in  the  most  irrational  manner;  and  yet  strange 
to  say,  in  this  dark  period  of  our  history,  a  remarkably  large  number  of  books 
professing  to  enlighten  the  world  on  veterinary  science  was  published.  It  is  by 
referring  to  such  works  as  those  of  Blunderville,  Mascal,  Gervase  Markham, 
De  Grey,  the  English  translation  of  Sollysell,  of  Snape,  Gibson,  Taplin,  and  other 
aibhors  of  minor  note,  that  we  can  form  a  pretty  correct  opinion  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  then  prevalent  on  the  subject,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
it  was  of  the  lowest  order ;  crude,  ignorant,  and  barbarous  in  the  extreme. 

This  lamentable  state  of  atfairs  continued  until  the  year  1791,  when  the 
necessity  of  having  properly  educated  men  to  attend  to  sick  animals  became  so 
evident  to  the  public,  that  the  first  great  step  in  the  advancement  of  our  art  took 
place,  namely,  the  establishing  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  which  had  Charles 
de  Saint  Bel  Vial  as  its  first  professor.  At  the  present  time  it  may  seem  strange 
that  a  Frenchman  should  have  been  chosen  for  this  office,  but  it  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  France,  having  earlier  recognised  the  importance  of  veterinary 
schools,  had  founded  one  in  the  year  1761,  at  Lyons,  and  at  this  school,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Europe,  Mons.  St.  Bel  Vial,  who  was  born  in  a  village  near  to  it, 
was  educated,  and  brought  direct  from  it  to  take  charge  of  our  own  “  Alma 
Mater.”  However,  he  only  lived  two  years  after  his  appointment,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Professor  Coleman,  who  held  the  office  for  the  long  period  of  forty- 
five  years,  namely,  from  1794  to  1839.  He  was  followed  by  Professor  Sewmll, 
who  was  still  longer  attached  to  the  college,  namely,  from  1799  to  1853.  This 
brings  us  down  to  our  own  times  and  our  present  professors,  and  now  let  us  look 
back  and  view  the  progress  we  have  made.  Diplomas  were  first  granted  in  the 
year  1794,  wben  eight  gentlemen  succeeded  in  obtaining  them.  In  the  following 
year  nine  gentlemen  obtained  them,  and  two  of  these,  I  am  proud  to  say, 
belonged  to  our  own  “  canny  town,”  namely,  W.  Wilkinson  and  J.  Brown.  Year 
by  year  the  numbers  gradually  increasedi,  and  during  the  first  six  years  eighty** 
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three  gentlemen  had  become  qualified  members.  This,  some  may  think,  was  not 
great  progress ;  but  still  the  good  work  had  been  commenced,  and  no  power  on 
earth  could  stop  it ;  the  seed  was  beginning  to  bear  fruit ;  the  great  truths 
of  nature  began  to  unfold  themselves  to  the  inquiring  mind;  old  prejudices 
and  ignorance  were  gradually  rolled  back,  and  the  light  of  science  began 
to  shine.  Step  by  step  our  leaders,  St.  Bel  Vial,  Coleman,  Sewell,  our 
present  professors,  and  a  host  of  other  names  that  have  become  famous  in 
our  annals,  have  led  the  way ;  we  have  become  recognised  by  Royal  Charter 
as  a  profession,  which  was  a  great  step  in  our  advancement ;  while  in  numbers 
we  have  assumed  quite  colossal  proportions,  for  according  to  the  last  register 
no  less  than  2573  gentlemen  had  become  qualified  members  of  the  profession ; 
our  studies  have  also  been  extended,  our  education  and  standing  improved; 
the  microscope  has  lent  its  aid  to  the  eye  and  enabled  us  to  understand 
the  beautiful  and  harmonious  arrangements  of  nature,  showing  to  us  that  all 
things  have  been  wisely  ordained  by  our  heavenly  Father ;  the  study  of  physiology 
and  chemistry  has  unfolded  to  us  the  laws  of  health  and  disease,  and  enabled  us 
to  shake  off  many  of  our  old  and  bad  practices — such  as  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
the  lancet,  blisters,  rowels,  and  setons,  together  with  medicaments  that  seemed  to 
be  valued  according  to  their  complex  nature  and  disagreeable  odour.  These  have 
been  discontinued,  and  in  their  place  we  have  substituted  medicines,  the  effects 
of  which  are  generally  well  understood ;  bleeding  and  blistering  are  now  cautiously 
resorted  to,  and  the  great  value  of  hot  and  cold  water,  dieting,  ventilation,  and 
cleanliness,  has  become  known.  Nor  are  the  operations  now  performed  marked 
with  such  cruelty  as  they  used  to  be.  We  no  longer  try  to  improve  the  horse’s 
ears  by  cropping,  or  his  tail  by  nicking,  neither  do  we  cut  out  the  cartilago- 
nictitans  from  the  eye,  or  the  ducts  of  the  sub-lingual  salivary  glands  from  the 
mouth  ;  which  was  done  formerly  under  the  impression  that  they  were  abnormal 
growths.  Burning  the  lampas  out  has  also  nearly  become  extinct,  while  the 
actual  cautery  is  much  more  sparingly  employed  than  it  used  to  be. 

The  advancement  we  have  made  is  strikingly  seen  by  comparing  the  diseases 
of  the  present  day  with  those  that  were  prevalent  in  former  days.  How  seldom 
do  we  now  see  glanders,  farcy,  pole  evil,  fistulous  withers  or  quittor ! — and  why  is 
this?  Simply  because  our  increased  knowledge  enables  us  to  fatbom,  not  only 
the  nature,  but  the  cause  of  disease ;  and  the  latter  having  been  pointed  out  and 
removed,  the  effects  have  ceased.  In  this  lies  much  of  the  success  which 
attends  our  practice.  Upon  being  called  to  a  patient,  and  having  made  ourselves 
familiar  with  his  present  condition,  we  set  ourselves  to  work  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  the  changes  which  may  have  taken  place,  also  those  which  are  likely 
to  follow;  and  in  this  consists  our  most  pleasing  and  ennobling  duties.  It  is  a 
proud  moment  when  with  our  mind’s  eye  we  can  see  and  read,  and  trace  step  by 
step,  and  with  confidence  speak  of  all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  organism  of  our  patient  since  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease  was  first  set 
in  motion.  Nothing  short  of  being  able  to  thus  see  through  and  understand  our 
patients  ought  now  to  satisfy  us ;  for,  by  the  increased  facilities  for  learning  that 
exist  in  the  present  day,  we  ought  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  every  part 
of  our  profession. 

The  present  time,  gentlemen,  I  consider,  is  the  most  important  and  critical 
that  we  as  a  profession  have  ever  known.  We  are  just  issuing  forth  from  a 
severe  trial ;  we  have  passed  through  the  refining  furnace  of  the  cattle  plague, 
and  have  been  purified  like  gold.  Previous  to  June,  1865,  the  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  lived  a  comparatively  obscure  life ;  he  had  studied  at  college,  obtained  his 
diploma,  settled  down  to  practice,  and  became  valued  and  respected  by  his 
employers,  the  owners  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  former  animals  were  thought 
to  be  understood  by  him :  his  opinion  respecting  them  was  valued  and  acted 
upon,  but  his  services  were  seldom  sought  for  for  cattle ;  there  was  a  general 
want  of  faith  in  his  knowledge  and  ability  to  treat  them  when  diseased,  and  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  be  attending  a  gentleman’s 
horse,  while  some  cow  doctor  (so  called)  was  attending  his  cow.  Hence  it  was  a 
common  thing  for  gentlemen  to  ask  us  if  we  knew  anything  about  cattle  ;  and  1 
once  heard  a  gentleman  who  stands  high  in  the  agricultural  world  say,  that  no 
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veterinary  surgeon  was  good  at  both  horses  and  cattle;  if  good  at  the  former, 
then  he  was  no  use  at  the  latter,  and  vice  versa.  Now,  I  grant  there  may  be 
much  truth  in  this;  but  still  I  am  sure  you  will  bear  me  out  when  I  state  that 
the  members  of  our  profession  have  always  possessed  knowledge  respecting 
cattle,  and  some  of  them  in  a  high  degree,  but  the  opportunity  to  make  it  known 
had  never  been  given  them ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  fact  that  to  the 
general  public  the  veterinary  surgeon  was  little  known,  and  none  cared  to  know 
the  preparation  he  had  undergone  and  the  store  of  knowledge  he  had  laid  up  ; 
consequently,  when  the  news  was  flashed  over  the  country  that  “  cattle  plague  ” 
had  made  its  appearance  in  England,  there  was  not  that  confidence  placed  in  the 
profession  which  we  deserved.  Our  opinions  respecting  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  the  disease  were,  therefore,  not  believed  in ;  and  when  to  this  want  of  confidence 
was  added  the  feeling  of  hatred  which  the  carrying  out  of  the  Privy  Council  Orders 
created  towards  us,  our  position  was  no  enviable  one.  You  will  remember  how  the 
whole  press  of  the  country  was  turned  against  us ;  we  were  sneered  at  and  con¬ 
demned  on  all  hands,  and  even  many  members  of  the  medical  profession,  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  were  loud  in  their  condemnation  of  our  policy  ;  but 
still  I  am  proud  to  say  that,  headed  and  assisted  by  Professor  Simonds,  we  held 
on  our  course,  working  on  until  the  many  erroneous  theories  and  plans  which 
were  promulgated  became  one  after  the  other  exploded,  and  in  so  doing  they  illu¬ 
minated  our  path,  and  convinced  the  world  that  the  stamping-out  process,  which 
had  been  advocated  by  the  bulk  of  our  profession,  was  the  correct  and  only  way 
to  banish  the  pest  from  our  land. 

In  this  visitation  of  “  cattle  plague  our  conduct  has  been  shone  brightly  forth  ; 
and  when  I  compare  it  with  the  views  promulgated  by  many  who  generally  look 
down  upon  us,  I  feel  proud  of  our  position.  When  the  disease  was  so  bad  in  this 
town,  I  received  large  quantities  of  medicines  from  different  parts  of  England,  and 
some  even  from  Germany,  each  medicine  being,  according  to  its  sender,  a  sure 
cure  for  the  plague.  I  also  received  a  great  number  of  letters  containing  modes 
of  treatment  which  the  writers  coolly  desired  me  to  carry  out  and  report  upon. 
Some  of  these  letters  contained  the  most  foolish  and  useless  suggestions  that  it 
is  possible  to  imagine ;  and  to  give  you  some  idea  of  their  contents  I  will  just 
quote  from  one  I  received  from  a  gentleman  who  attached  M.D.  to  his  name. 
The  animal  was  to  breathe  five  or  six  times  over  a  saucer  containing  a  few  grains 
of  Iodine,  and  I  was  to  take  Potassii  lodidum  xii  gr.,  Camphoraexx  gr.,  and  make 
them  into  an  emulsion  with  mucilage,  or  yolk  of  egg,  and  give  this  every  four  hours. 
The  same  writer  spoke  of  5ss  doses  of  Tinct.  Opii.  But  why  quote  such  ridicu¬ 
lous  compositions  ?  The  idea  of  giving  a  cow  such  doses  is  simply  absurd,  and 
proves  that  the  suggester  of  them  did  not  understand  our  patients. 

Of  Veterinary  literature  we  have  not  much  to  boast ;  but  still  much  good 
has  been  done  by  the  works  of  Bracy  Clark,  Youatt,  Percival,  Simonds,  Morton, 
Varnell,  Gamgee,  Finlay  Dunn,  and  also  the  Veterinarian.  The  works  of  these 
authors,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  treat  upon  subjects  which  may  be  called  the 
practical  part  of  our  profession,  and,  therefore,  for  the  higher  branches  of  our 
medical  knowledge  we  must  go  to  our  sister  profession,  which  is  particularly  rich 
in  literature,  and  by  studying  their  best  authors  and  adopting  that  which  is 
applicable  to  our  patients,  we  are  enabled  to  become  enlightened  and  successful 
practitioners.  What  we  have  come  short  of  in  literature  we  have,  I  think, 
made  up  by  individual  enterprise  and  observation;  those  good  qualities  which 
always  command  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  world.  Men  who  by  industry, 
learning,  and  honorable  conduct,  have  obtained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all 
w  ith  whom  they  have  been  brought  in  contact,  are  the  bright  ornaments  by  which 
all  professions  become  elevated  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  ;  and  in  looking  over 
our  ranks,  I  trust  not  a  few  brilliant  names  might  be  picked  out.  To  look  at 
these  infuses  a  glow  of  hope,  and  excites  an  emulation  which  augurs  well  for  our 
advancement. 

Our  teachers  also  particularly  demand  our  praise  and  thanks.  When  we  were 
students  they  watched  over  us  with  fatherly  care,  directing  our  course  into  the 
right  path,  not  only  as  members  of  our  profession,  but  also  as  citizens  of  the 
world.  To  them  we  owe  much ;  for  as  the  twig  is  bent,  so  will  the  tree  incline  ; 
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it  was  they  who  first  implanted  the  desire  to  learn  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  to 
search  after  the  truth.  I  am  sure  none  of  us  fully  estimated  or  repaid  their 
kindness  while  we  were  at  college  :  let  us  try  to  do  so  now  by  helping  them  in 
their  good  work,  and  our  earnest  prayer  should  be  that  they  may  be  long  spared  and 
blessed  with  success  in  their  endeavours  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  students 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  knowledge.  But  the  years  we  spend  at  college  are  only 
the  beginning  of  our  studentship  ;  we  are  always  students,  and  he  who  learns  most 
only  realises  the  insignificance  of  his  past  attainments.  It  is  only  the  rudiments 
which  we  learn  at  College,  and  our  after  experience  and  observations  enable  us 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies,  and  to  elaborate  the  whole,  so  that  we  see  with  clearness 
that  which  was  formerly  hidden  by  mists  ;  we  no  longer  work  in  the  dark ;  we 
become  actuated  by  higher  feelings,  while  sound  principles  and  kindness  to  our 
patients  always  guide  us.  These  principles  for  their  own  sake  ought  to  actuate 
us;  but,  independent  of  them,  it  is  becoming  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  if  he  is  wishful  to  succeed,  to  be  able  to  give  sound  reasons 
for  his  actions ;  for  the  general  public,  particularly  the  owners  of  valuable 
animals,  are  becoming  more  learned  in  their  ailments,  and  will  no  longer  be  con¬ 
tent  with  any  particular  plan  of  treatment  unless  it  is  based  on  sound  principles. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  improvements  which  have  taken  place,  still  it  must 
he  admitted  that  we  have  not  made  such  progress  as  we  ought  to  have  done ; 
nor  is  the  position  we  occupy  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  that  which  it  ought  to  be. 
Why  is  this  ?  Why,  because  we  have  been  so  long  content  to  go  on  in  the  old 
way;  we  have  followed  the  beaten  track,  instead  of  each  individual  member 
investigating  and  making  himself  familiar,  not  only  with  the  laws  which  govern 
health  and  disease,  but  also  with  the  teachings  and  practices  of  those  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  and  become  bright  ornaments  both  in  our  own  profes¬ 
sion  and  that  of  the  human,  to  which  we  are  so  closely  allied. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  profession  is  just  what  we  make  it,  and 
that  we  ourselves  are  to  blame  for  a  great  deal  of  the  opprobrium  which  still 
hangs  to  it ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  also  part  blame  to  be  attached  to  our 
“  Alma  Mater,”  the  entrance  to  which  is  yet  too  easy  of  access.  In  the  first  place, 
a  higher  standard  of  education  should  be  enforced ;  the  studies  of  the  students 
ought  also  to  be  spread  over  a  longer  term,  and  no  one  should  be  examined  for 
the  diploma  until  he  had  seen  at  least  two  years’  practice.  And  then  with 
regard  to  the  examination — I  think  it  is  high  time  that  the  standard  was  raised 
here,  too  ;  and  if  we  cannot  adopt  the  system  at  present  carried  out  by  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  let  us  at  least^make  one  step  forward,  and  add  to  our  present 
examinations  some  practical  tests  in  anatomy  and  pathology,  which  with  us  can 
be  so  easily  done. 

By  some  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  proposed  Veterinary  Medical  Bill. 
For  my  own  part,  I  attach  not  the  slightest  importance  to  it.  What  good  will  the 
Act  of  Parliament  do  us?  None  at  all.  It  is  not  worth  the  time  that  has 
been  spent  over  it. 

Many,  likewise,  seem  to  attach  great  importance  to  the  name  of  veterinary 
surgeon  being  assumed  by  non-qualified  men.  Why  should  they?  “A  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruit;”  and  depend  upon  it  the  public  will  soon  judge  between  the 
chaff  and  the  wheat.  Only  let  us  prepare  ourselves  for  the  fight ;  let  us  prove 
that  we  are  better  men,  know  more,  and  can  treat  diseases  more  successfully  than 
the  charlatan,  and  there  is  no  fear  for  us. 

In  our  charter  we  have  all  the  protection  we  need.  Let  veterinary  schools 
multiply;  hut  let  us  only  have  one  examining  board,  one  head,  and  that  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  The  only  thing  needed  for  our  advance¬ 
ment  and  success  is  a  higher  standard  of  education.  This  ought  to  be  our  con¬ 
stant  aim  and  desire.  By  it  w^e  shall  get  students  of  a  higher  mental  degree ; 
while  others  will  be  obliged  .to  apply  themselves  to  their  studies,  and  therefore 
they  will  be  more  likely  to  go  on  advancing  in  learning  and  take  a  higher 
standing  in  society. 

Do  not  mistake  me,  and  think  that  in  all  this  I  entirely  refer  to  theoretical 
knowledge.  No  one  can  value  practical  knowledge  more  than  I  do,  and  I  know 
the  want  of  it  is  one  of  the  great  barriers  to  advancement.  How  many  a  young 
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practitioner  full  of  hope  has  been  wrecked  on  this  rock  !  And  this  is  where  the 
non-qualified  man  shines.  He  is  often  a  shrewd,  observing  man — perhaps  has 
been  employed  under  some  veterinary  surgeon,  and  obtained  a  little  knowledge, 
and  then  has  begun  to  practise  for  himself ;  he  is  opposed  by  some  young  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  but  recently  obtained  his  diploma,  but  who  has  seen  little  or  no  prac¬ 
tice.  What  is  the  result  ?  Why,  in  all  probability,  the  qualified  man  is  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  and  he  leaves  to  try  his  fortune  in  some  other  place.  But  this  can  only 
happen  to  him  who  is  deficient  in  practical  knowledge.  If,  therefore,  I  say 
again,  the  want  of  success  is  entirely  owing  to  want  of  education,  let  the  mind 
be  well  stored  and  observant,  and  the  eyes,  ears,  and  hands  well  trained  to  the 
duties  of  the  profession,  and  we  need  no  Act  of  Parliament  to  prevent  the 
assumption  of  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon. 

Our  duties  and  responsibilities  are  numerous.  The  first  should  be  to  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  our  patients  as  quickly  as  possible.  Let  us  never  forget  the  fact 
that  they,  like  ourselves,  are  “  wonderfully  and  fearfully  made  they  have  the 
same  beautiful  nervous  system ;  their  senses  are  all  delicately  developed ;  the  same 
physiological  laws  are  in  operation  ;  and,  as  they  cannot  tell  us  their  ailments, 
we  ought  to  be  all  the  quicker  in  trying  to  learn  them :  and  having  performed 
our  purely  medical  duties,  let  us  remember  to  enforce  good  nursing,  cleanliness, 
ventilation,  and  quietness ;  also  let  us  never  forget  the  “  vis  medicatrix  naturae.’' 
This  is  a  most  important  part  of  our  duty;  it  is  wonderful  what  nature  can  do 
when  she  gets  the  opportunity,  and  my  excuse  for  mentioning  this  subject  is, 
that  I  think  none  of  us  fully  realise  the  great  healing  powers  of  nature. 

Amongst  all  our  duties  there  is  one  subject  which  we  ought  further  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  make  our  own.  I  refer  to  “  diseased  meat.”  Here,  gentlemen,  is  a 
wide  and  productive  field  for  research.  It  is  a  subject  which  particularly  belongs 
to  us,  is  one  full  of  interest,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  very  little  in 
vestigated.  Who  can  be  so  vv^ell  qualified  to  detect  the  signs  of  disease  in  a  carcase 
as  a  veterinary  surgeon,  or  to  give  a  correct  opinion  respecting  the  effects 
which  are  likely  to  be  produced  by  its  use  ?  None  but  those  who  know  the 
symptoms  and  results  of  disease,  and  who  have  been  accustomed  to  make  post¬ 
mortem  examinations,  and  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  physiology,  can 
speak  with  confidence  upon  the  subject.  And  yet  look  abroad  and  see  the  men 
in  whose  hands  the  inspection  of  meat  is  placed.  As  a  rule,  they  are  butchers, 
assisted  by  a  surgeon.  The  former,  I  grant,  has  much  practical  knowledge  ;  but 
what  does  he  or  the  surgeon  know  about  the  diseases  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs  ? 
Very  little  indeed.  Nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  present  state 
of  this  subject.  The  increased  price  of  animal  food,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
small  quantity  which  falls  to  the  poor  man’s  share,  behoves  us  to  look  the  ques¬ 
tion  fully  in  the  face ;  and,  while  we  do  our  best  to  prevent  the  injurious  effects 
of  diseased  meat,  it  is  equally  our  duty  to  see  that  nothing  is  wasted.  Is  the 
carcase  of  a  lean  but  healthy  animal  to  be  condemned  as  diseased  ?  Does  a 
local  injury  or  disease  necessarily  affect  the  whole  carcase?  What  diseases 
render  the  flesh  of  the  animal  unfit  for  food  ?  How  far  does  cooking  neutralise 
the  poison  of  diseased  meat  ?  All  these  questions  demand  our  most  careful 
attention,  and  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  prove  to  the  world 
that  the  inspection  of  dead  meat  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon.  Bearing  upon  this  subject,  I  was  glad  to  see  in  the  December  number 
of  the  Veterinarian  an  able  article  by  Mr.  Ernes,  on  the  use  of  horse-flesh  as  an 
article  of  diet.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  eaten.  The  horse  is  an 
herbivorous  animal,  and  is  remarkably  careful  and  particular  in  the  food  he  eats ; 
indeed,  I  know  of  no  animal  that  is  more  so.  He  is  also  fed  with  a  better 
quality  of  food  than  either  the  ox,  sheep,  or  pig;  and  yet,  knowing  this,  his 
flesh  is  thought  only  good  enough  for  dogs.  This  question  affects  us  in  two 
ways :  it  would  supply  wholesome  food  to  the  people,  and  add  money  to  the 
pockets  of  the  breeders  and  owners  of  horses.  If  we  look  at  the  number  of 
young  horses  which,  owing  to  some  defect,  are  of  little  value  or  use,  or  the  well- 
fed  mature  horse  disabled  by  accident,  or  the  horse  which  from  some  cause  has 
to  leave  a  good  master,  and  is  sold  for  a  mere  trifle  to  some  cruel  cabman,  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  immense  number  of  animals  which  could  be  made 
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available  for  food,  besides  abolishing  so  mueh  of  the  cruelty  we  now  see  in  the 
streets.  It  is  only  prejudice  which  prevents  us  using  the  flesh  of  horses.  In 
France  and  Denmark  it  is  much  used,  and  their  systems  might  with  great  ad¬ 
vantage  be  introduced  here.  This  I  know,  that  could  the  poorer  classes  in 
England  see  and  be  made  to  understand  the  nature  of  much  that  is  sold  to  them 
as  beef,  they  would  turn  from  it  with  disgust,  and  be  glad  to  welcome  a  piece  of 
flesh  from  a  healthy  horse. 

Before  concluding  these  necessarily  brief  remarks,  let  us  look  at  our  present 
position,  and  unitedly  resolve  to  carve  out  for  ourselves  a  course  which  will 
enable  us  to  leave  the  profession  better  than  we  found  it.  In  the  first  place,  let 
us  above  all  things  act  honorably  to  the  world  and  to  each  other.  If  there  he 
one  thing  that,  more  than  any  other,  adds  disgrace  and  shame  to  a  man,  it  is 
dishonorable  conduct ;  therefore,  let  us  place  honour,  like  a  bright  star,  straight 
before  us — let  it  be  our  beacon  through  life,  and  depend  upon  it  we  shall  never 
need  to  feel  ashamed.  Errors  of  judgment  and  occasional  mistakes  will  occur 
with  us  all.  None  of  us  are  infallible.  We  see  things  in  different  lights  and 
under  different  circumstances ;  hence  the  difference  of  opinions  which  arise ;  but 
we  are  not  disgraced  on  account  of  these.  No,  nor  need  we  be  disgraced  at  all, 
since  we  have  each  an  infallible  guide  within  us.  We  have  only  to  consult  our 
own  consciences  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  our  actions ;  and  so  long  as  it 
does  not  reprove  us,  the  world  may  say  and  do  as  it  likes. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  add  as  much  as  possible  to  our  store  of  knowledge. 
If  we  are  to  continue  in  the  race,  we  must  advance  with  the  times ;  there  must 
be  no  hesitation.  If  we  do  not  advance,  we  recede ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
standing  still.  We  must  be  close  observers  of  nature  and  the  habits  of  the 
lower  animals,  and  we  must  also  be  familiar  with  the  different  branches  of 
science  connected  with  medicine,  so  as  to  get  all  the  aid  we  can  from  them, 
w'hile  we  keep  ourselves  well  posted  up  in  the  literature  of  the  day.  And  here 
I  will  just  observe  that  I  hope  the  editors  of  the  Veterinarian  will  soon  see  their 
way  clear  to  add  to  its  usefulness  by  increasing  its  size  and  lowering  its  price.  I 
know  it  will  be  difficult  to  do  this  at  first,  but  I  am  sure  it  only  wants  a  begin¬ 
ning.  At  present  it  is  a  long  way  behind  the  present  age,  and  it  will  continue  so 
until  it  follows  the  example  of  the  cheap  press  of  the  country. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  let  us  each  do  the  best  we  can  to  carry  on  successfully  our 
veterinary  medical  associations.  They  are  one  of  the  best  aids  to  our  advance¬ 
ment  we  have;  indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  good  they  are 
capable  of  accomplishing.  Although  they  have  only  been  a  short  time  in  opera¬ 
tion,  much  good  has  already  been  done  by  them.  By  associating  together,  we 
have  learnt  to  have  more  faith  in  each  other ;  a  better  feeling  has  been  infused 
amongst  us ;  we  now  meet  as  friends,  and  value  each  other’s  good  opinion.  These 
are  great  improvements,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  stock  of  knowledge  we 
have  obtained  by  the  reading  and  discussing  of  the  different  papers  which  have 
been  brought  before  us.  By  these  we  have  been  enabled  to  gather  a  large  amount 
of  practical  information  which  we  could  not  have  obtained  in  any  other  way, 
while  our  theoretical  and  scientific  knowledge  receives  an  impetus  which  keeps 
alive  within  us  the  freshness  and  energies  of  youth. 

To  one  man  in  particular  do  we  owe  the  formation  and  firm  establishment  of 
our  Society :  I  allude  to  Professor  Armatage.  But  for  his  great  energy  and 
devotedness,  this  Society  would  never  have  been  formed.  The  way  he  worked, 
the  miles  he  travelled,  and  the  letters  he  wrote,  proved  he  had  the  advancement 
of  the  profession  at  heart.  To  him  it  was  indeed  a  work  of  love  ;  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  all  join  with  me  in  wishing  him  the  success  which  his  great  energies  and 
perseverance  deserve. 

Thanking  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  very  patient  hearing  you  have  given  me,  I 
conclude  by  hoping  that  our  Society  may  continue  to  go  on  prosperously. 
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The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held 
at  Salisbury  on  the  17th  of  January,  of  which  a  notice  has  already 
been  given  in  this  Journal. 

The  members  of  the  profession  present  were — Messrs.  G.  Boding- 
ton,  Cardiff,  President ;  C.  J.  Bring,  Bath,  Vice-President ;  T.  D. 
Broad,  Bath;  T.  Bibby,  Chippenham;  T.  Aubrey,  Salisbury;  Jos. 
Redwood,  Dorchester;  Jos.  Norris,  Dorchester;  J.  D.  Barford, 
Southampton  ;  J.  C.  Truckle,  and  John  Coleman,  Salisbury. 

The  five  gentlemen  last  named  were  elected  members  of  the 
Association. 

After  the  minutes  were  read  and  confirmed,  communications  were 
read  from  several  members  of  the  profession,  expressive  of  regret  at 
their  inability  to  attend  the  meeting. 

A  motion  being  on  the  books  that  the  President  would  move  that 
a  sum  of  ten  pounds  be  granted  to  the  “  Benevolent  Fund,”  he  (the 
President)  withdrew  his  motion,  owing,  as  he  said,  to  the  fund  of 
benevolent  and  the  Mutual  Defence  Fund  being  amalgamated. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Gregory,  of  Bristol,  then  read  his  paper  “  On  Frac¬ 
tures  :  the  Desirability  and  Method  of  Treatment  of  them  in  the 
Horse.”  The  paper  reflected  much  credit  upon  the  author,  who 
must  have  spent  considerable  time  in  its  production. 

An  animated  conversation  took  place  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
essay,  in  which  most  of  the  members  were  interested.  Owing  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  it  was  proposed  by  R.  H.  Dyer  that 
it  be  read  again  at  the  next  meeting,  which  is  intended  to  be  holden 
at  Southampton  some  time  in  April.  This  was  duly  seconded,  and 
agreed  to.  A  full  report  of  that  debate,  together  with  the  essay, 
will  be  forwarded  for  insertion  in  this  Journal. 

Mr.  Gregory  was  thanked  for  his  paper ;  and  the  majority  of  those 
present  subsequently  partook  of  dinner,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant 
evening. 

These  meetings  afford  a  very  favorable  opportunity  for  the 
forming  of  acquaintance  with  those  members  of  the  profession  who 
reside  at  a  distance  from  each  other;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  profession  continue  so  apathetic  as  regards  these  associations. 
Those  members  of  the  body  corporate  who  have  not  the  advantage 
of  attending  meetings  of  this  kind  can  have  no  idea  of  the  benefits 
likely  to  accrue  from  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long 
every  county  will  have  its  association.  If  some  ten  or  twelve 
members  assemble  for  interchange  of  thought  and  opinion,  and 
these  thoughts  and  opinions  are  communicated  in  a  right  spirit, 
much  good  will  be  certain  to  result  from  it.  It  is  easily  seen 
that  the  more  frequently  practitioners  meet  each  other  in  debate, 
the  more  they  become  enlightened,  and  the  less  jealousy  in  the  end 
will  exist. 
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Some  persons  have  an  idea  that  they  can  impart  nothing  of  value, 
whilst  others  fancy  they  have  nothing  to  learn  from  their  brethren. 
Fatal  mistake !  A  man  of  observation  will  often  pick  up  an  idea 
from  the  most  ignorant  being,  if  he  will  only  give  utterance  to 
his  thoughts  in  words ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  who  is  rightly 
instructed  will  frequently  make  known  something  which,  in  all 
probability,  was  not  so  well  understood  before.  The  members  of 
the  profession  should  ever  look  to  their  motto,  “  Union  is  strength,” 
and  abide  by  it.  R.  H.  Dyer,  Hon,  Sec. 
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This  Society  held  its  fourth  annual  meeting  at  the  Queen’s 
Hotel,  Leeds,  on  January  25th,  1867. 

Present : — Mr.  T.  Greaves,  President,  in  the  chair ;  Messrs.  Dray, 
McTaggart,  Bale,  Cooper,  Wright,  Freeman,  sen.,  Peter  Taylor, 
Kirk,  Broughton,  Lord,  Howell  (P.L.V.M.A.),  Patterson,  Naylor, 
Horne,  Charles  Seeker,  Fearnley,  Nicholson,  \Vm.  Taylor,  B.  Smith, 
Carter,  J.  W.  Anderton,  Godfrey  Smith,  Falding,  Cuthbert,  and  the 
Secretarv. 

After  the  preliminary  business  was  concluded,  the  President  read 
the  subjoined  inaugural  address  : 

Gentlemen, — Having  been  placed  by  you  in  the  high  and  honorable  position 
of  President  of  this  Society,  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  fact  that  a  very  weighty 
and  responsible  duty  bas  devolved  upon  me.  I  am  fully  conscious  of  my  own 
failings,  and  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  your  president  as 
satisfactorily  or  as  courteously  as  my  two  predecessors  have  done :  still,  having 
had  the  trust  reposed  in  me,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  to  make  excuses, 
or  to  try  to  evade  those  duties,  but  rather  to  meet  them  with  a  manly  resolve, 
and  with  your  help  to  prove  that  the  heart  of  this  Society  is  sound,  and  for  the 
honour  of  Yorkshire  we  will  not  only  sustain  its  high  standing,  but  if  possible 
during  this  year  place  it,  if  not  as  the  first  and  foremost  veterinary  society  in 
England,  we  will,  nevertheless,  do  everything  that  men  can  do  to  elevate  the 
character  of  our  noble  profession,  and  enhance  its  dignity  and  usefulness. 

The  first  duty  I  am  called  upon  to  perform  is  to  deliver  an  inaugural  address — 
a  custom  which  these  associations  have  everywhere  adopted.  On  these  occa¬ 
sions  we  have  an  opportunity  atforded  us  to  digress  somewhat,  and  can  discourse 
upon  topics  which  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  come  under  the  denomination  of 
veterinary  medicine,  but  which  at  the  same  time  are  subjects  of  weighty  import¬ 
ance  in  the  development  and  advancement  of  the  veterinary  profession.  I  par¬ 
ticularly  wish  so  to  express  myself  upon  this  point  a^  to  render  it  impossible  for 
any  misinterpretation  to  be  put  upon  my  words.  These  inaugural  addresses  are 
never  intended  to  be  understood  as  being  in  competition  with  the  very  excellent 
introductory  addresses  delivered  at  the  opening  of  each  session  at  the  colleges, 
although  the  end  and  aim  of  both  are  the  same,  viz.,  the  advancement  of  the 
profession.  Still,  the  precise  circumstances  and  conditions  attendant  upon  the 
one  are  very  different  from  those  attendant  upon  the  other.  It  would  be  in¬ 
decorous  in  the  highest  degree — nay,  positively  inconsistent  and  dishonorable — 
in  any  president  to  utter  a  single  sentence  tending  to  disparage  in  the  least 
degree  such  addresses  as  have  been  from  time  to  time  delivered  at  our  Alma 
Mater;  the  last  of  these  addresses  especially,  which  was  delivered  before  the 
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largest  audience  of  students  ever  known  in  England.  In  fact,  nearly  every  one 
of  those  addresses  delivered  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  are  master¬ 
pieces  in  their  way,  there  being  that  grandeur  and  elegance  about  them  which 
we  provincial  practitioners  can  never  hope  to  attain  :  nevertheless,  in  reference 
to  purely  practical  knowledge,  we  feel  that  here  at  least  we  do  claim  a  nearer 
equality ;  for  there  are  amongst  us  men  whose  clear  perception  of  disease,  and 
whose  deep,  earnest  desire  for  the  good  of  their  profession,  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  men  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  my  intention  to  make  this  inaugural  address  as  practical  as  it  is  in  my 
power  to  make  it ;  therefore  I  shall  confine  myself  to  general  questions  affecting 
the  character  of  our  profession,  and  will  arrange  it  under  two  heads,  viz.,  ‘^the 
Present  and  the  Future  of  our  Profession.'' 

The  Present  of  our  Profession. 

We  are  a  body  of  men  following  a  peculiar  calling,  which,  until  of  late  years, 
was  held  to  be  derogatory  to  a  gentleman,  as  it  was  followed  only  by  uneducated 
men  belonging  to  the  lower  class  of  society.  That  state  of  things,  however,  has 
gradually  given  place  to  another,  which  we  will  now  for  a  brief  period  consider. 
Progress  is  likened  to  the  calm  and  gentle  steps  of  a  child,  but  possessed  of  the 
cool  and  deliberate  power  of  a  giant.  We  cannot  impede  or  destroy  the  great 
social  forces  which  are  going  on  around  us.  The  advancement  of  the  veterinary 
profession  has  only  obeyed  the  same  laws  which  everything  else  is  subject  to  in 
an  advancing  civilised  community.  We  are  now  occupying  a  position  in  society 
that  is  both  respectable  and  important,  and  to  that  position  is  attached  a  respon¬ 
sibility  which  it  would  be  well  if  each  individual  member  of  our  profession  felt 
himself  in  duty  bound  to  faithfully  recognise.  The  veterinary  surgeon  starting 
fresh  from  college  (speaking  generally)  is  diligent,  attentive,  and  industrious. 
The  great  game  he  has  now  to  play  is  to  establish  a  character  and  to  win 
customers ;  in  short,  to  earn  his  living.  As  the  extent  of  his  business  increases, 
he  is  very  likely  to  have  his  whole  mind  absorbed  and  immersed  in  the  battle  of 
life;  and  as  time  advances  it  nearly  always  happens  that  he  entirely  forgets  he  is 
still  a  student,  and  remembers  not  his  resolves  when  at  college  to  contribute  his 
quota  to  the  advancement  of  science.  The  pregnant  words,  “  advancement  of  his 
profession,^^  and  the  “  development  and  progress  of  scientific  principles,”  scarcely 
ever  oecur  to  his  mind  ;  or  if  they  do,  they  have  lost  their  magic  power.  I  ask 
you,  is  not  this  the  case  with  scores  and  hundreds  of  our  members  ?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  they  isolate  themselves  from  the  colleges,  and  in  a  great  measure  also 
from  their  professional  brethren  ?  They  would  appear  to  be  studying  and  prac¬ 
tising  concealment,  and  thus  they  become  suspicious  of  the  motives  of  every  man 
who  approaches  them.  Their  narrow  spirit  of  avarice  causes  them  to  be  regard¬ 
less  of  the  forms  of  professional  etiquette,  or  even  to  observe  ordinary  decency  of 
conduct  towards  a  competitor.  The  question  of  standing  up  for  your  just  fees, 
as  an  educated  profession,  is  wholly  ignored  by  them.  This  selfish  spirit  is 
wrong  both  in  theory  and  practice ;  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  member  who  allows 
himself  to  adopt  it,  and  so  long  as  men  will  not  know  or  understand  what  each 
other  thinks,  our  material  welfare,  as  well  as  the  progress  of  scientific  know¬ 
ledge,  and  veterinary  knowledge  in  particular,  is  greatly  impeded.  All  men  are 
not  alike  fortunate  in  business,  even  though  some  of  them  are  equally  deserving : 
nevertheless,  my  experience  in  life  has  convinced  me  that  if  the  circumstances 
attending  these  cases  are  analysed  fairly,  there  is  no  mystery  about  them.  Show 
me  a  man  who  is  determined  to  conquer,  and  I  see  a  man  who  never  fails ;  for 
in  almost  every  instance  it  will  be  found  that  the  successful  man  succeeds  simply 
because  he  does  his  work  better  than  another,  and  at  the  same  time  is  satisfied 
with  a  reasonable  and  just  remuneration  for  his  services.  Industry  grows  rich 
while  intrigue  is  laying  its  plans.  This,  I  say,  I  find  is  the  secret  of  success  in 
life — not  by  making  yourself  cheap  by  underrunning  prices,  or  by  assuming  and 
concealing  some  virtue  which  you  may  have  persuaded  yourself  that  you  possess. 
So  the  thoughtful  man — the  man  who  looks  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  who 
asks  himself  for  what  end  he  was  born  and  whither  he  is  going — soon  becomes 
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discontented  with  this  mere  selfish  gratification,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  first  necessity  is  to  put  some  real  life  into  his  own  doings,  and  also  into 
his  profession — to  assist  in  any  crusade  calculated  to  rescue  his  professional 
brethren  from  that  state  of  apathy  and  selfishness  which  now  possess  them ;  thus 
giving  to  them  an  increased  momentum. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  professors  at  the  colleges  were  the  only  individuals 
who  take  the  slightest  interest  in  the  onward  progress  of  our  profession.  There 
are  those  who  say  there  has  been  no  progress  made  in  our  profession  for  many, 
many  long  years ;  and  these  men  who  are  the  loudest  in  their  murmurs  are  the 
very  men  who  of  all  men  have  done  the  least  in  contributing  to  any  advancement; 
and  with  many  of  them  it  is  not  a  question  of  opportunity  or  of  ability,  but 
purely  one  of  will.  They  have  abandoned  their  convictions  for  the  base  love  of 
ease,  and,  instead  of  putting  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  they  are  found  to  be 
often  throwing  difficulties  in  the  way.  Yes,  there  are  men  in  our  profession  who 
delight  in  throwing  in  the  apple  of  discord  among  the  body ;  but  I  presume  it 
always  will  be  the  case,  that  icebergs  of  one  kind  or  another  will  ever  be  found 
drifting  down  from  colder  latitudes  to  chill  the  regions  in  which  we  live.  Men 
of  this  class  ever  cast  gloom  and  discontent  wherever  they  are.  Now,  if  it  be  a 
fact  that  little  or  no  progress  has  been  made,  I  believe  it  may  be  fairly  attri¬ 
butable  to  so  few  close  observers,  so  few  deep  thinkers  in  our  profession,  acting 
as  labourers  in  the  field  of  veterinary  science.  This  may  be — nay,  is — a  circum¬ 
stance  to  be  much  regretted.  But  let  us  now  view  this  question  more  cheer¬ 
fully,  with  more  confidence ;  and,  more  than  this,  let  us  resolve  to  act  our  part 
to  the  best  of  our  abilities.  We  have  now  no  cattle  plague  nor  cotton  famine, 
and  I  trust  members  wfill  have  no  excuse  for  irregular  attendance,  always  remem¬ 
bering  that,  though  we  do  nothing,  time  keeps  on  his  constant  pace,  and  flies  as 
fast  in  idleness  as  in  employment.  Whether  we  play,  labour,  sleep,  or  study, 
the  sun  posts  on,  and  the  sands  of  life  run.  An  hour  of  vice  is  as  long  as  an 
hour  of  virtue ;  and  if  we  have  not  contributed  as  we  ought  to  the  onward  pro¬ 
gress  of  our  profession,  let  us  at  all  events  deal  justly,  if  not  generously,  by  those 
who  have  exerted  themselves  on  our  behalf. 

In  making  our  survey,  we  find  that  about  twenty-three  years  ago  a  few  good 
men  and  true  obtained  for  us  a  Charter  of  Incorporation.  The  Crown  granted 
this  charter,  which  gave  us  a  standing,  a  weight,  and  a  degree  of  respectability 
w'e  did  not  possess  before;  but,  alas !  it  was  seen,  when  too  late,  that  this 
charter  contained  no  clause  as  to  penalties,  and,  even  if  it  had  such  a  clause,  it 
is  questionable  if  it  could  have  been  enforced ;  therefore,  this  charter  could  be 
ignored  with  impunity.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  oversight,  and  num¬ 
bers  of  men  have  assumed  the  name  and  title  of  veterinary  surgeon  who  have 
not  possessed  themselves  of  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons.  An  unfortunate  disagreement  also  occurred,  soon  after  the  obtain- 
ment  of  the  charter,  between  the  members  of  the  council  and  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College.  This  was  followed  by  disunion  and  secession ;  and  this,  too, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Professor  Dick  was  one  of  the  parties  who  peti¬ 
tioned  for  the  charter,  and  the  said  charter  was  granted  for  Scotland  as  much  as 
for  England.  Bitter  antagonisms  commenced,  and  have  been  continued  up  to 
the  present  moment.  The  jealousies  and  hostilities  constantly  occurring,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  an  assumed  superiority  of  one  diploma  over  the  other,  have  been  kept 
up  between  the  students  of  these  two  colleges,  and  have  ever  operated  most  pre¬ 
judicially  to  our  professional  progress.  So  strong  was  this  felt,  that  a  few  years 
ago,  about  seventy  of  the  veterinary  surgeons,  holding  only  the  diploma  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  petitioned  Professor  Dick  to  discontinue  his 
board  of  examiners,  and  that  henceforth  we  should  be  a  united  profession,  one 
body  politic  and  corporate.  Alas !  this  laudable  attempt  failed.  However  much 
I  may  respect  and  even  venerate  the  name  and  memory  of  the  great  man  whom 
we  have  now  lost,  I  cannot  laud  a  movement  that  sets  up  a  school  against  a 
chartered  body.  It  is  the  cry  now  throughout  the  whole  country,  that  this 
abnormal  state  of  things  should  cease ;  and  during  the  last  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  an  effort  was  made  by  your  council  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  the 
form  of  a  bill  to  supply  the  defect  of  our  charter,  but,  owing  to  a  change  in 
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the  ministry,  it  became  too  late  in  the  session,  and  we  did  not  accomplish  our 
purpose. 

And  here  let  me  observe,  those  members  of  the  profession  who  expected  a  more 
comprehensive  measure,  containing  more  stringent  clauses,  must  bear  with  us,  and 
for  a  moment  remember  that  we,  the  council,  are  not  the  members  of  Parliament 
who  will  discuss  and  pass  the  bill ;  we  can  only  draw  up  the  bill,  asking  for  as  many 
privileges  as  we  think  we  can  obtain ;  it  is  then  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
parliamentary  agent,  and  the  members  who  undertake  to  take  charge  of  it.  We 
cannot  of  ourselves  take  it  through  the  House  as  if  neither  with  your  leave  nor 
by  your  leave.  Please  recollect  this  fact  also — that  you,  the  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  view  this  question  from  your  own  stand-point ;  that  your  sympathies 
make  you  of  necessity  partisans  ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  view  it  from  another,  a  broader  and  more  impartial  stand-point ;  and  what 
you  may  think  as  too  little,  they  in  their  wisdom  may  think  too  much  to  grant 
us.  As  it  was,  the  Government  would  not  grant  us  the  bill  with  the  date  we 
asked.  If  we  ultimately  get  our  bill  passed,  I  for  one  shall  feel  satisfied  that  it  is 
a  step,  and  not  an  inconsiderable  one,  in  the  right  direction ;  for,  bear  in  mind, 
this  bill,  being  an  Act  of  Parliament,  is  a  very  different  thing  to  a  charter.  But  we 
are  told  the  Edinburgh  College  will  have  a  charter  for  themselves.  Now,  my  own 
opinion  is  that  such  an  event  will  be  adverse  to  the  best  interests  of  the  profes¬ 
sion.  Our  profession  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  small  body — not  sufficiently 
numerous  or  wealthy  to  support  two  distinct  chartered  bodies.  Besides  the  pre¬ 
judicial  influence  of  competing  boards,  there  will  be,  doubtless,  jealousies  and 
conflicting  interests  ;  and,  judging  from  the  fact  that  every  year  a  great  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  Edinburgh  students  who  have  felt  the  desirabi¬ 
lity  of  possessing  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and 
who  by  this  act  have  shown  their  increased  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  in 
possessing  only  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  diploma.  Until  this 
year  the  number  of  such  veterinary  surgeons  who  have  undergone  another  exa¬ 
mination  before  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  amounted  to  thirty-three,  a  number  far  exceeding  any  previous  year; 
the  number  who  passed  the  Board  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
during  the  same  year  was  twenty-six.  Do  you  tell  me  it  will  make  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  when  they  get  a  charter  of  their  own  ?  I  do  not  believe  a  bit  of  it.  I  believe 
that  the  name  and  influence  of  Professor  Dick,  coupled  with  the  patronage  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  gave  to  that  college  a  higher 
standing  and  also  gave  the  diploma  a  greater  w  eight  than  a  thousand  charters  will 
give  it;  and  further,  I  feel  persuaded  that  the  future  students  of  that  college,  or 
at  least  the  great  majority  of  them,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  or  place  full  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  diploma  of  that  college,  but  will  also  have  ours — necessitating 
double  expense,  double  trouble  and  annoyance.  Therefore,  taking  every  point 
into  consideration,  not  omitting  the  fact  that  Scotland  is  already  in  possession  of 
a  charter  as  much  so  as  England  is,  and  added  to  this  that  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  is  no  longer  in  connection  w'ith  that  college, — these  consi¬ 
derations,  I  repeat,  force  upon  me  jthe  conclusion  that  the  obtainment  of  a 
separate  charter  for  Scotland  will  be  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  the 
Edinburgh  College.  Therefore,  I  most  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  the  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh,  as  trustees  or  governors  of  that  college,  will  in  their 
wisdom  abandon  the  idea  of  getting  a  charter  and  perpetuating  an  angry  hostility, 
and  in  its  stead  will  be  in  accord  with  us,  and  acknowledge  the  present  charter  as 
their  charter,  and  join  hand  in  hand  with  us  in  obtaining  this  bill.  We  could  then 
sweep  away  every  obstacle,  ignorance  included,  which  bars  our  way  to  prosperity ; 
and  henceforth  the  only»rivalry  existing  would  be  a  true  spirit  of  emulation,  and 
a  striving  only  for  the  real  advancement  and  interests  of  our  noble  profession; 
and  then,  acting  with  one  another,  we  will  have  the  power  to  construct  a  glo¬ 
rious  future  tor  our  profession.  Already  my  bosom  swells  with  pleasure  in 
observing  a  most  praiseworthy  indication  of  tlie  spirit  shown  by  Professor  J.  H.  B. 
Hallen,  the  new  principal  of  that  college,  he  having  become  a  member  of  our 
Mutual  Defence  Society,  and  also  instituted  a  preliminary  examination  of  the 
student  as  he  enters  that  college. 
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Tliis  bring  us  to  the  question  of  ‘‘  Veterinary  Education^  In  speaking  upon 
this  subject,  I  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  we  should 
possess  all  that  classical  knowledge  which  is  requisite  to  make  a  man  a  profound 
scholar.  I  am  aware  that  education  of  itself  can  never  make  all  men  clever ;  but 
it  will  undoubtedly  develop  and  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  intellect,  while  it 
gives  greater  ability  and  clearer  judgment.  But,  after  all,  shrewdness  and  genius  are 
more  natural  gifts  than  acquired  qualities.  It  is  force  of  thought  that  measures 
intellectual  greatness.  All  wise  men  strive  for  education  ;  nevertheless  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  there  should  be  a  peculiar  mental  and  physical  adaptability  to  the  particular 
pursuit,  so  as  to  ensure  success  and  eminency  in  any  calling.  The  view  I  take  of 
the  question  is  simply  this,  and  I  believe  experience  will  bear  me  out,  that  it  is 
necessary  the  student  of  veterinary  medicine  should  possess  a  good,  sound 
English  education,  with  a  knowledge,  more  or  less,  of  French  and  Latin  ;  and 
beyond  this  it  is  not  essential.  If  the  youth  is  too  highly  educated,  it  is  apt  to 
make  him  clean-fingered  and  too  much  the  gentleman,  while  it  unfits  him  for 
some  of  the  duties  appertaining  to  his  profession  which  are  proper  and  legitimate. 

I  have  heard  men  of  greater  experience  than  my  own  say  they  have  never  known 
a  single  instance  of  a  highly  educated  veterinary  surgeon  attaining  eminence  as  a 
successful  practitioner.  But,  whilst  upon  this  subject,  I  must  not  omit  to  allude 
to  the  paramount  importance  of  the  apprenticeship  clause,  so  as  to  enable  the 
future  practitioner  to  have  his  profession  at  his  finger-ends.  Too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  upon  the  great  advantage  of  early  training,  that  is,  for  the  mind 
and  the  body,  whilst  they  are  being  formed,  adapting  themselves  to  the  profession. 
Some  advocate  extension  of  time  at  college;  and  this  is  very  important.  How  often 
— 'Oh,  how  often — have  I  listened  to  qualified  practitioners  who,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  have  related  to  me  the  painful  and  distressing  (to  say  nothing  about  the 
humiliating  and  disgraceful)  straits  they  have  frequently  been  placed  in  when 
called  upon  to  treat  a  case  the  like  of  which  they  had  never  before  seen,  and 
knew  about  it  only  what  they  had  read,  and  the  lectures  they  had  heard !  They 
have  had  to  assume  an  effrontery  that  did  not  belong  to  them,  and  to  presume  to 
a  knowledge  they  did  not  possess.  I  have  always  contended,  and  I  maintain  the 
same  opinion  still,  that  it  is  an  imposition  upon  the  public  and  a  cruelty  to  the 
young  man  himself  to  place  him  in  such  a  false  position.  It  is  such  instances  as 
these  that  bring  down  ridicule  and  contempt  upon  our  calling.  His  patients 
soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  other  practitioner,  or,  it  may  be,  those  of  the 
quack  doctor,  who,  being  a  shrewd  man,  laughs  in  his  sleeve,  and  turns  the  man 
of  science  into  ridicule. 

This  brings  me  to  another  very  important  question — viz.,  the  indiscriminate 
sale  of 

''  The  Veterinarian^ 

I  approach  this  question  wdth  much  delicacy,  knowing  it  is  debateable  ground. 
There  are  those  in  the  profession  who  are  of  opinion  that  an  injury  has  resulted 
to  the  professional  man  by  this  journal  getting  into  the  hands  and  being  read  ^by 
farriers  and  amateur  horsemen.  There  may  be  some  such  instances,  and  even 
well-authenticated  instances  of  this,  but  I  believe  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  vastly  outweigh  any  injury  that  can  accrue.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  various  provincial  veterinary  medical  associations  should  * 
print  their  own  essays  and  transactions,  and  strictly  limit  the  sale  to  the  members 
of  these  associations,  or  to  the  members  of  the  profession  generally,  and  thus 
keep  their  proceedings  entirely  out  of  the  Veterinarian.  Now  I  for  one  candidly 
confess  that  I  cannot  fall  in  with  this  view  at  all.  I  believe  that  such  a  proceed¬ 
ing  would  be  detrimental  in  the  extreme.  The  Veterinarian  has  done  us  all  good 
service.  It  is  well  edited,  and  if  only  on  account  of  past  benefit,  it  is  our  duty  to 
stick  to  it.  It  may  not  be  just  all  that  we  could  wish;  but  the  question  arises, 
Whose  fault  is  it?  And  to  my  mind  the  answer  is.  Our  own — the  fault  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  who  have  not  given  it  that  support  such  a  journal  deserves,  and  had  a 
right  to  expect.  Again,  separate  the  doings  of  the  associations  from  the  Veteri¬ 
narian,  and  you  create  two  parties,  and  both  will  become  too  weak  to  support 
themselves,  as  many  who  now  take  the  one  would  at  once  decline  to  take  the  other ; 
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whereas  if  the  Veterinarian  contains  both,  both  parties  must  take  it.  It  is  better 
to  have  one  good  journal  than  two  meagre  ones.  No  ;  my  advice  is,  let  us  stick 
to  it ;  let  us  support  it  and  make  the  Veterinarian  every  month  more  and  more 
valuable,  useful,  and  scientific ;  let  us  infuse  into  it  as  much  science  as  possible, 
and  use  language  befitting  a  body  of  educated  men,  and  tbe  consequence  will  be, 
the  only  highly  educated  men  will  appreciate.it  and  become  subscribers.  I  do 
think,  if  it  were  possible  to  restrain  the  sale  to  the"  profession,  such  a  selfish  act 
would  have  an  injurious  tendency.  What  would  be  thought  if  the  sale  of  the  Lancet 
or  Medical  Times  were  restrained  ?  All  monopolies  are  unsound  in  theory  as  well  as 
in  practice.  Can  we  keep  our  veterinary  literature,  such  as  it  is,  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  stableman,  farrier,  or  amateur  practitioner  ? — certainly  not.  Then  why  be 
so  exceedingly  sensitive  and  thin-skinned  about  the  Veterinarian  ?  If  it  be 
supported  as  I  have  suggested,  it  will  show  that  we  are  not  the  mere  tyros  in 
science  some  would  have  us  to  be ;  but  that  we  have  talent  as  brilliant,  intellect 
as  clear,  and  learning  as  profound  as  are  to  be  found  elsewhere.  It  would  show 
to  the  world  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  those  who  minister  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  lower  creation  should  be  men  of  high  intelligence  and  scien¬ 
tific  attainments.  Do  you  want  to  elevate  the  character  of  your  profession  ?  then 
publish  your  essays.  Do  you  want  legislative  privileges  ?  this  is  the  way  to  obtain 
them.  Do  you  want  to  raise  yourselves  in  the  social  scale  ?  this  is  the  stepping- 
stone  to  that  object.  The  empiric  can  practise,  and  will  practise,  whether  the 
sale  of  the  Veterinarian  be  restricted  to  the  profession  or  not.  He  usually 
practises  by  rote,  by  a  few  old-fashioned  receipts.  He  dare  not  step  out  of  bis 
own  familiar  track  ;  if  he  is  ever  tempted  to  do  so,  he  is  all  at  sea,  his  notions  are 
all  disjointed,  and  even  with  the  Veterinarian  before  him  what  can  he  do  ?  That 
journal  shows  him  that  years  of  study  are  necessary  to  enable  him  properly  to 
understand  and  treat  the  diseases  of  our  domesticated  animals ;  that  it  requires  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  physiology  to  enable  him  to 
combat  disease  in  its  varied  forms.  As  far  as  my  own  personal  experience  has 
gone  on  this  point,  it  is  this,  that  the  man — I  mean  farrier  or  amateur  practi¬ 
tioner — who  reads  most  is  the  man  who  most  doubts  his  owm  knowledge,  and  who 
is  the  most  ready  to  call  in  a  properly  qualified  man,  and  vice  versa. 

Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.” 

If  I,  wdth  the  great  advantages  I  possess  of  being  thus  educated,  cannot  compete 
with  that  simple-minded,  uneducated,  uninstructed  man,  it  exhibits  a  deplorable 
fact,  which  if  rightly  analysed  would  most  likely  prove  one  of  two  things — viz, 
either  that  one  of  us  had  ceased  reading,  and  ceased  learning  before  we  were 
proficient  in  our  profession ;  or  that  the  other  by  reading  and  learning  had  so 
far  improved  himself,  and  had  taught  the  public  to  prefer  him.  I  know  these 
observations  may  be  distasteful  to  some ;  still  as  an  honest  man  I  must  express 
freely  my  views.  Are  we  not  told  by  Mr.  Dyer,  the  Secretary  to  the  West  of 
England  Association,  that  it  is  only  a  comparative  few  of  the  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  who  take  or  who  read  the  Veterinarian  ;  and  is  not  this  lamentable  apathy 
proved  by  Professor  Armitage,  the  late  Secretary  to  the  North  of  England  Associa¬ 
tion,  stating  that  there  are  numbers  of  the  profession  who  actually  are  in  the 
habit  of  tearing  up  the  pages  of  the  Veterinarian  to  make  spill  papers  of  to  light 
their  pipes  ?  Such  men  as  these  richly  deserve  to  be  left  behind,  and  be  eclipsed 
by  others  more  worthy  the  name.  Why,  gentlemen,  I  could  as  soon  think  of 
tearing  the  leaves  out  of  my  Bible  as  to  tear  a  leaf  out  of  my  Veterinarian  ! 

I  now  advert  to 


Provincial  Veterinary  Medical  Associations. 

This  movement  is  one  essentially  belonging  to  tbe  present  era.  Moral  courage 
is  certainly  coming  into  fashion,  and  veterinary  surgeons  are  learning  a  new,  a 
noble  lesson.  This  movement,  which  commenced  a  few  years  ago  with  a  few  men 
who  loved  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  has  been  characterised  as  the  saving  clause 
in  the  profession.  By  others  it  is  spoken  of  as  assuming  the  character  of  the 
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backbone  of  the  profession,  giving  to  it  a  new  vitality,  a  new  life ;  but  owing  to 
its  sluggish  condition  they  say, 

“  And  whether  what  we  seek  be  won, 

Or  whether  potent  time  shall  tame 
These  promptings  of  a  lofty  aim 
Ere  half  of  what  wm’d  do  be  done’’ — 

this  movement  stimulates  and  arouses  the  minds  of  some  of  the  oldest,  most 
sagacious  and  eminent  men  in  our  profession.  They  join  this  new  movement 
with  a  zest,  and  mingle  their  wisdom,  gained  hy  close  observation  and  matured 
by  long  experience,  with  the  theories  and  scientific  discoveries  of  the  present  day. 
The  movement  is  also  wide-spi'ead.  It  has  science  for  its  foundation,  and  the  alle¬ 
viation  of  suffering  for  its  object.  Such  a  movement  has  never  in  the  world’s  history 
been  heard  of  before  in  our  profession.  The  tendency  of  these  associations  is  to 
sweep  away  mutual  jealousies  and  animosities,  and  to  plant  in  their  stead  con¬ 
fidence  and  fraternal  sentiments.  We  have  essays  read  before  us  at  these 
meetings,  that  reflect  honour  and  dignity  on  the  member  who  is  the  author  of 
them,  and  in  which  we  individually  share.  They  cannot  fail  to  awaken  a  desire  for 
self-culture  and  mental  improvement  both  in  him  who  writes  and  he  who  listens. 
This  is  one  of  the  silent  but  potent  influences  they  must  work  upon  us,  and  by 
degrees  you  may  depend  upon  it  this  improvement  in  ourselves  will  ensure  avast 
improvement  in  our  social  position.  The  member  who  keeps  aloof  from  our 
meetings  is  insensible  of  the  loss  he  individually  sustains.  Such  a  man  always 
evades  conversation  on  the  treatment  of  disease — he  prefers  miscellaneous  topics 
in  miscellaneous  company,  and  after  a  time  it  will  become  evident,  not  only  to 
himself,  but  also  to  the  public,  that  he  has  been  standing  stationary,  if  not  retro¬ 
grading,  as  regards  the  profession  ;  whilst  his  compeers  in  the  profession  have  been 
marching  on,  keeping  pace  with  the  times  in  which  they  live.  If  by  some  acci¬ 
dent  he  has  to  consult  with  one  of  these,  it  will  all  at  once  become  apparent  to 
him  how  much  he  is  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  his  own  profession ;  yet  up  to 
that  moment  when  he  becomes  awakened  to  a  full  consciousness  of  his  own 
inferiority  he  has  been  constantly  saying,  “  Oh,  there  is  nothing  in  these  associa¬ 
tions,  no  good  or  useful  results  can  accrue  from  their  meetings ;  you  can  never 
improve  the  habits  or  disposition  of  veterinary  surgeons.”  Now'  I  mean  to  deny 
this  proposition  in  toto,  and  to  make  my  meaning  as  plain  as  I  can  to  you  I  wdll 
illustrate  it  by  another  proposition,  which  to  my  mind  is  more  self-evident — 
namely,  w'e  will  liken  our  profession  to  a  waggon  laden  with  a  valuable  load  of 
merchandise ;  its  destination  is  the  summit  of  a  high  hill ;  the  W'aggon  is  on  the 
high  road  up  that  hill ;  it  has  already  proceeded  a  little  distance,  but  its  pace  is 
so  slow  as  to  appear  stationary ;  we  see  some  four  or  six  men  tugging  most  man¬ 
fully  at  it  to  move  it  onward,  but  tbeir  efforts  would  appear  all  but  ineffectual ; 
I,  however,  see  numbers  of  strong,  robust  men  standing  with  folded  arms  within 
hailing-distance.  Now,  the  object  of  these  associations  is  to  hail  those  men,  to 
engage  them,  and  get  them  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  Some  of  them 
make  all  manner  of  excuses :  one  favorite  excuse  is,  “  Oh,  my  services  can  be  of 
little  avail — the  few  pounds  that  I  can  pull  or  push  would  be  perfectly  inappreci¬ 
able  ;  I  shall  not  put  myself  about,  because  I  know  I  can  do  no  good.”  We  have  to 
argue  with  this  man,  and  we  show  him  that  there  being  a  multitude  of  small 
rivulets,  each  contributes  to  swell  the  volume  of  water  in  a  river  until  the  force 
of  that  river  becomes  perfectly  irresistible  :  presently  he  begins  to  comprehend 
the  truth  that  the  individual  force  he  can  exert  will  not  be  lost,  but  that  it  is 
mingled  with,  and  is  so  much  in  addition  to,  the  rest  of  the  propelling  power  ; 
at  length  he  and  his  companions  are  induced  to  lend  a  helping  hand ;  and  although 
the  good  he  is  doing  is  imperceptible  even  to  himself,  still,  as  assuredly  as  daylight 
follows  darkness,  with  “a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  together,”  the 
waggon  is  perceived  to  move  on  more  rapidly,  and  more  easily  than  it  did  before, 
and  presently  it  arrives  safely  at  its  destination.  Now  here  is  a  result  accomplished, 
the  undeniable  and  palpable  consequences  of  united  action.  This  is  an  example  of 
what  the  veterinary  profession  requires.  These  associations  ask  every  member 
who  stands  with  folded  arms  to  come  forward  and  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
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There  is  not  one  member  in  the  profession  but  who  can  push  or  pull  a  little,  and 
let  me  beg  of  him  not  to  be  disheartened ;  it  all  helps,  and  with  an  honest 
patient,  peristent  effort,  we  shall  attain  the  summit  of  our  ambition. 

I  repeat,  let  us  individually  so  act  as  if  we  expected  everything  to  emanate 
from  ourselves.  We  shall  find  that  controversy  tends  to  correct  errors,  elucidates 
and  establishes  truth,  and  false  notions  are  by  it  detected.  The  good  and  im¬ 
portant  results  will  not  become  apparent  all  at  once;  the  improvement  will  gra¬ 
dually  and  silently  permeate  the  whole  body  of  its  members,  and  by-and-by, 
when  we  come  to  compare  the  character  and  doings  of  the  profession  previous  to 
the  inaugurating  of  this  movement  with  what  it  will  be,  then  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  that  has  taken  place  will  be  so  conspicuous  as  to  cause  all  thoughtful  and 
good  men  to  rejoice  in  the  beneficial  results  emanating  from  the  cause  we  are 
met  together  this  day  to  espouse.  The  most  fruitful  source  of  truth  and  wisdom 
is  not  from  books,  precious  as  they  are,  but  from  experience  and  observation.  It 
is  mind,  after  all,  that  does  the  work  of  the  world.  I  invite  you  all  to  come  with 
us,  for  we  will  never  rest  until  w'e  have  achieved  our  purpose.  If  you  ask  me  in 
which  manner  these  associations  can  be  rendered  more  useful,  I  would  remark, 
it  is  important  that  we  accustom  ourselves  to  close  observation  and  earnest  appli¬ 
cation,  coupled  wdth  patient  thinking  upon  one  thing  at  a  time.  It  is  very 
desirable  also  that  w'e  should  be  frank  to  each  other,  and  act  faithfully  by  each 
other  in  respect  to  uniformity  of  charges ;  and  since  the  majority  of  veterinary 
surgeons  labour  under  the  same  disadvantage  that  I  do — viz.,  a  great  diffidence 
in  attempting  a  speech — I  have  in  some  measure  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency 
by  writing  down  and  then  reading  to  you  my  views  upon  the  various  subjects 
that  have  been  from  time  to  time  brought  before  us.  I  am  not  aware  that  1  have 
been  out  of  order  in  thus  reading  them  instead  of  speaking  extempore.  By 
adopting  this  plan,  I  think  you  can  arrange  your  thoughts  more  perfectly.  I  have 
been  much  pleased  to  see  this  course  has  been  adopted  by  our  two  very  worthy 
ex-presidents,  and  also  our  very  excellent  secretary.  Again :  in  all  probability, 
some  of  you  may  have  one  or  more  cases  under  treatment  previous  to  the  meeting 
at  which  such  a  disease  is  to  be  discussed :  now,  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  be 
most  particular  and  make  very  careful  observations  whilst  standing  by  the  side  of 
your  patient;  and  if  you  observe  any  interesting  or  unusual  symptom,  or  a  par¬ 
ticular  result  to  follow  some  particular  treatment,  or  some  new  and  valuable  idea 
strikes  you,  at  once  to  take  out  your  pocket-book  and  note  it  dowui.  Do  not 
leave  it  to  memory,  or  it  soon  vanishes  and  is  lost  for  ever.  It  may  be,  as  you 
sit  in  your  gig,  driving  from  patient  to  patient,  or  whilst  walking  in  the  street,  or 
even  whilst  you  are  lying  in  your  bed,  some  great  truth  flashes  across  your 
mind  in  connection  with  this  disease ;  and  then  some  evening  just  before  the 
meeting,  or  during  intervals  of  business,  spend  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  in  putting 
these  memoranda  or  detached  thoughts  together;  bring  them  with  you  and  read 
them  to  us :  the  narrative  must  occupy  the  mind  of  the  narrator,  and  tend  to 
familiarise  it  with  every  subject  he  thus  treats  upon.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
you  can  help  us ;  it  is  also  the  way  we  may  hope  to  gain  knowledge.  Ever  bear 
in  your  memory  this  fact,  that  society  has  made  its  chief  progress  by  the  minds 
of  private  individuals.  It  is  the  utterance  of  deep  convictions,  and  employing  the 
powers  of  his  mind,  that  makes  man  a  blessing  to  himself  and  to  society.  I  will 
not  believe  any  one  of  you  if  you  tell  me  you  have  not  time,  for  I  am  persuaded 
you  can  do  it  if  you  will ;  and  by  so  doing  our  meetings  will  never  lack  interest ; 
each  member  likewise  will  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  the  subject  before  us,  and 
there  will  be  more  soul  infused  into  our  meetings.  Members  travelling  fifty  or  a 
hundred  miles  to  these  meetings  do  not  think  it  worth  their  while  if  only  a  tame 
chit-chat  or  a  free-and-easy  sort  of  conversation  takes  place.  The  essayist  should, 
if  the  subject  will  admit  of  it,  step  out  of  the  common  track  of  dull  routine ;  he 
ought  to  spring  into  a  higher  inspiration,  and  present  his  subject,  if  possible,  in  a 
new  light ;  it  gives  a  zest  to  our  proceedings ;  courage  is  contagious  in  every 
society.  If  there  is  one  thing  Englishmen  honour  and  delight  in  more  than 
another,  it  is  the  exhibition  of  British  pluck.  Let  us,  then,  import  into  these 
meetings  not  only  more  science,  but  also  more  courage,  more  spirit,  more  pluck. 
I  know  numbers  of  men  whose  ability  to  write  is  unquestioned,  whose  talents  and 
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large  experience  render  their  opinions  highly  valuable.  Many  of  these  men  have 
the  will,  but  have  not  the  time ;  •writing  is  irksome  and  laborious  to  them,  and 
when  they  have  done  their  daily  duties  often  their  physical  and  mental  powers 
are  so  far  spent  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  write  down  their 
thoughts ;  thus  their  best  thouglits  go  all  untold  to  the  grave,  where  so .  many 
thoughts  lie  buried.  Then  there  is  another  class  of  men  who  have  the  ability, 
and  the  experience,  and  also  the  time,  but  they  lack  the  inclination  ;  the  love  of 
ease  precludes  their  employing  the  talents  God  has  given  them  to  record  cases 
and  thoughts  to  enlighten  us.  Others,  again,  object  to  make  known  their  know¬ 
ledge  to  their  professional  brethren  on  conscientious  grounds ;  they  clutch  with 
a  tenacity  worthy  a  better  cause  some  secret  they  possess,  and  which  they  believe 
gives  them  an  advantage  over  their  professional  brethren.  I  believe  there  is  a 
fallacy  in  this  secrecy ;  moreover,  there  should  be  no  reserve  in  science,  especially 
in  medical  science.  If  these  associations  fail,  it  will  be  for  a  want  of  earnestness 
in  the  movement,  not  because  the  principle  is  unsound.  We  would  have  our 
young  people  bring  with  them  all  their  bounding  spirits,  the  freshness  and  glad¬ 
ness  of  their  youth ;  and  the  aged  all  the  wisdom  gathered  from  experience  :  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  this  age  should  not  produce  another  Davy  or  a  Jenner.  We 
have  the  same,  and  even  greater,  chances  and  opportunities  they  had,  if  we  have 
only  the  same  earnest,  indomitable  perseverance.  For  several  j'^ears  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  mingling  much  with  my  professional  brethren  in  these  associations, 
and  everywhere  I  have  met  with  genial  spirits,  the  kindest  hospitality,  and  the  most 
cordial  welcomes.  My  memory  is  literally  crowded  with  reminiscences  of  a  most 
pleasing  character,  and  I  regard  the  years  thus  spent  as  the  happiest  years  of  my 
life,  A  few  words  on 

“  The  Veterinary  Mutuul  Defence  Society” 

This  is  another  of  the  movements  belonging  to  the  present  of  our  profession, 
and  arising  out  of  our  associations.  It  is  another  proof  that  we  are  not  passing, 
but  have  passed  into  a  new  phase  of  professional  life.  Enough  has  lately  been 
written  and  said  as  to  the  objects  and  uses  of  this  society.  Its  scope  and  objects 
are  in  reality  broader  than  its  name  would  seem  to  imply.  My  only  surprise  is 
that  any  persuasion  should  be  necessary  to  show  the  great  advantages  of  such  an 
institution.  Our  numbers  have  increased  nearly  a  hundred  since  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  held  about  three  months  ago.  If  the  advent  of  this  society  proves  anything, 
it  proves  this — that  every  day  veterinary  surgeons  understand  better  what  apper¬ 
tains  to  their  best  interests.  If  it  proves  anything,  it  proves  this — that  every  day 
veterinary  surgeons  are  changing  that  principle  of  selfishness  and  apathy  for  more 
generous  and  laudable  impulses.  It  is  a  foul  misconstruction  to  say  that  it  par¬ 
takes  of  the  characteristics  of  trades^  unions.  Our  opponents  say  we  should  have 
a  distinct  benevolent  society — that  this  society  is  inconsistent  in  itself,  that  it 
will  encourage  litigation.  This  I  look  upon  as  a  mere  excuse  for  non-membership 
of  either.  Now  this  effect  as  resulting  from  this  society  I  hold  to  be  a  moral 
impossibility.  If  it  meant  only  that,  depend  upon  it  it  would  not  last  long  or  do 
much  good.  No,  this  is  not  what  it  means.  There  is  a  deep,  true,  practical,  and 
also  a  spiritual  meaning  in  benevolence,  and  defending  right  against  might.  It 
means  fellow-work,  fellow-help,  and  honesty  between  man  and  man.  In  a  pro¬ 
fession  like  unto  ours,  we  stand  in  need  of  something  of  this  sort  amongst  men 
having  the  same  obligations,  conversant  with  fhe  same  thoughts.  And  need  I 
advert  to  the  uncertainty  of  life — need  I  remind  you  that  scarcely  a  week  passes 
without  our  sympathies  and  aspirations, — the  theory  of  brotherhood  is  thus 
established — being  startled  by  the  announcement  of  some  awful  appalling  cata¬ 
strophe  hurling  hundreds  into  eternity  ?  Only  consider  how  weak  every  man  is 
who  stands  by  himself  in  the  world.  There  is  nothing  more  weak  than  a  man 
who  is  not  bound  up  together  with  those  around  him,  who  has  no  friend  to  depend 
upon,  and  who  relies  in  this  world  upon  himself  entirely.  A  man  is  not  a  man  in 
the  highest  sense  until  he  feels  his  intimate  relationship  with  all  those  who  live 
around  and  about  bim.  Oh,  what  an  inexpressible  comfort  it  is  in  feeling  safe 
with  a  faithful  person !  and  what  is  more  likely  to  bring  out  that  feeling  of  fellow- 
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ship  with  other  people  than  the  certainty  that  we  are  all  bound  up  together 
by  common  interests — that  if  one  suffers  all  must  suffer,  and  if  one  rejoices 
all  raus  trejoice?  This  is  the  very  principle  of  mutual  defence  and  mutual 
benevolence.  Let  not  those  gentlemen  who  are  in  favour  of  the  benevolent  object 
and  averse  to  the  defence  feature  of  this  society,  run  away  with  the  idea  that  if 
they  become  subscribers  to  this  society  their  money  cannot  be  conserved  for  that 
especial  object,  but  may  be  employed  for  the  defence  purposes.  Let  one  hundred 
of  them  come  forward  and  subscribe,  say  £5  or  £10  each ;  and  if  their  wish  is 
intimated,  I,  as  president  of  this  society,  pledge  my  own  and  the  honour  of  the 
society  that  every  shilling  of  such  money  shall  be  invested  for  the  relief  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  necessitous  veterinary  surgeons  who  in  their  lifetime  had 
been  members  of  this  society. 

I  feel  I  must  here  advert  to  an  honorable  example  which  reflects  the  highest 
credit  upon  a  metropolitan  practitioner.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Charles  Marshall,  London, 
who  has  not  only  sent  his  annual  subscription,  but  also  a  donation  of  £5  5s.  to 
our  funds.  Of  him  it  will  hereafter  be  said, 

“  The  hand  that  wiped  away  the  tears  of  want. 

The  heart  that  melted  at  another’s  woe, 

Were  his  ;  and  blessings  followed  him.” 

I  believe  that  associations  and  societies  of  this  or  any  other  profession  will  do 
very  little  good  if  they  merely  deal  with  the  outside  of  things.  If  I  did  not 
believe  that  these  associations,  and  this  society  in  particular,  were  going  to  do 
much  more  good  than  merely  the  giving  us  better  prices  for  our  services,  I  for  one 
should  not  take  the  deep  interest  in  them  I  do  ;  but  it  is  because  I  firmly  believe 
this  principle  goes  down  to  the  very  root  and  the  foundation  of  our  life,  of  our 
individual  life,  our  professional  and  social  or  national  life — aye,  into  the  very  region 
of  morals  and  religion,  bringing  the  ruling  principle  into  our  hearts,  and  influenc¬ 
ing  our  practical  business  life, — that  it  is  the  abiding  principle  which  must  cement 
and  bind  the  w'hole  moral  edifice  together.  Yes,  my  friends,  this  is  the  principle 
that  will  elevate  the  whole  of  our  profession,  and  will  make  us  much  wiser  men 
and  much  better  men  than  we  have  ever  been  before.  I  would,  if  I  could,  invoke 
the  veterinary  medical  associations  throughout  the  land  to  espouse  our  cause. 
Already  I  see  a  most  laudable  and  praiseworthy  intention  initiated  by  Mr.  George 
Bodington,  of  Cardiff,  President  of  the  West  of  England  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  to  make  a  donation  of  £10  out  of  its  funds  to  this  society.  This 
is  another  noble  example;  and  we  must  not  forget,  “  there  is  that  scattereth  and 
yet  increaseth;  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth 
to  poverty.”  I  believe  that  these  convictions  are  acquiring  force  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  look  so  hopefully  upon 

T/te  Future  of  our  Profession. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  forecast  the  future  :  that,  in  a  great  measure,  rests  with  a 
Power  higher  than  man.  But  the  duty  of  striving  earnestly  and  hopefully  to  serve 
our  noble  profession  remains  with  us.  Let  us  then  strive  to  live  useful  and 
valuable  lives.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  we  may  follow  different  pathways, 
but  each  aiming'  to  arrive  at  the  same  goal,  namely,  the  advancement  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  our  calling.  I  have  faith  in  the  power  of  those  agencies  I  have  named, 
if  properly  supported,  placing  our  future  in  its  right  status.  It  is  not  always  the 
most  brilliant  men  in  a  profession  who  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good  in  the 
world,  or  whose  memory  lives  longest  in  the  hearts  of  their  fellows.  The  good 
men  who  have  lived  a  life  of  practical  benevolence  and  usefulness  are  often  re¬ 
membered  with  love  and  reverence  long  after  the  names  of  contemporary  brilliant 
meteors  that  have  dazzled  society  for  a  time  are  no  more.  But  is  it  not  also 
true,  I  would  ask,  that  we  have  men  in  our  profession  who  do  not  believe  in  these 
things — who  will  not  join  our  associations  or  the  Benevolent  Society  ?  Do  they 
not  say  point-blank  that  they  are  altogether  unnecessary?  They  say  in  effect, 

“  What  better  is  man  for  acquiring  knowledge  ?  what  better  is  mankind  for  all 
the  vaunted  progress  and  achievements  of  science  ?”  They  ask,  “  Does  man  live 
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any  longer,  or  is  he  stronger  or  better  made,  than  formerly  ?  Is  he  freer  from 
disease  or  happier  than  were  the  ancients  ?  Is  there  not  quite  as  much  misery 
and  poverty  in  our  midst  now  as  ever  there  was  ?”  Such  philosophy  as  this 
places  man  in  the  same  stationary  condition  as  the  brute.  These  men  would 
place  the  merits  of  a  Hottentot  upon  a  level  with  a  Newton  or  a  Shakspeare ;  and 
as  to  the  real  blessing  in  life,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  if  either  or 
neither  had  ever  lived.  It  is  in  vain  you  point  out  to  them  what  appears  to  you 
tangible  and  irrefutable  evidence ;  they  see  it  not.  Tell  them  that  before  the 
days  of  Jenner  one  out  of  every  seven  of  the  whole  population  died  of  that  dread¬ 
ful  scourge  small-pox, but  that  after  his  discoveries  in  vaccination  were  universally 
carried  out  only  seven  in  every  thousand  died  of  that  malady.  Tell  these  men, 
again,  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  a  most  deplorable  calamity  visited 
our  isles,  in  the  form  of  a  cattle  plague,  which  carried  off  200,000  eattle,  and 
that  all  the  means  that  eould  then  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  failed  to  stay  its 
ravages  ;  that  it  took  twelve  years  before  its  fatal  course  was  arrested,  and  that 
this  same  dreadful  seourge  again  visited  us  in  1865,  but  by  means  now  adopted, 
instead  of  taking  tw'elve  years,  its  course  was  stayed  in  twelve  months,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  being  of  a  more  malignant  type  on  the  present  than  on  the  former 
occasion  :  and  tell  them  further  that  if  the  warning  voice  of  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession  (all  honour  to  Professors  Simonds  and  Gamgee)  had  been  listened  to  by 
our  rulers,  it  never  would  have  spread  as  it  did  spread — it  would  have  been 
stayed  six  or  eight  months  earlier  than  it  was,  and  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
would  have  been  saved  to  the  country.  Now,  beyond  dispute,  this  is  a  great  fact ; 
and  I  think  every  unprejudiced  man  must  admit  that  these  are  so  many  clear 
winnings  on  the  side  of  civilisation.  Such  facts  are  the  proofs  of  the  correctness 
of  natural  science ;  but  our  friend  cannot  and  will  not  see  it.  Now  I  ask,  what 
can  we  expect  for  the  future  of  our  profession  from  such  men  as  these  ?  They 
are  simply  monuments  of  stupidity ;  and,  besides  this,  they  are  non-members  of 
these  associations.  Let  them  remain  so,  unless  wiser  thoughts  possess  them ;  for 
thus  they  have  proved  their  title  to  be  classed  in  the  category  with  those  named 
in  that  best  of  all  books,  “  who  have  eyes  but  they  see  not,  ears  have  they  but 
they  hear  not,  neither  do  they  understand.”  Hoping  that  the  men  of  this  class 
will  rapidly  become  less  and  less  numerous,  until  they  totally  disappear  from 
society,  and  that  we  shall  still  rejoice  in  beholding  a  glorious  future  beaming 
upon  our  profession  before  we  are  called  “  hence  to  that  bourn  from  whence  no 
traveller  returns  and,  oh  !  may  it  be  to  each  and  all  of  us  to  a  home  in  heaven, 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.” 

The  members  subsequently  dined  together. 

W.  Williams,  Bradford, 
Hon,  Sec. 
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SHERIFF  COURT,  GLASGOW. 

M'Bride  V.  M‘Call. 

IMPORTANT  TO  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

This  is  an  action  by  Mr.  M'Bride  against  Mr.  M‘CalI,  the  former 
assistant-inspector  to  the  latter  in  Glasgow  during  the  late  prevalence  of 
the  cattle  plague.  The  following  is  Sheriff  Bell’s  interlocutor: — 

“  Glasgow,  12th  October,  1866. — Having  heard  parties’  procurators,  and 
resumed  consideration  of  the  whole  process — Finds  that  certain  impor¬ 
tant  additions  have  been  made  to  the  record  since  the  case  was  last 
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debated  before  the  Sheriff- Substitute :  Finds  that  it  is  instructed  by  the 
productions  in  process,  and  not  denied  by  the  party  M'Call,  that  the 
draft  for  £81  65.  ^d.  was  inclosed  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  party 
M'Bride,  and  intended  for  him,  and  that  the  said  letter  bore,  as  the 
copy  in  No.  11  shows,  that  the  writer  thereof  had  been  instructed  by  the 
Paymaster-General  to  pay  the  said  sum  to  M‘Bride’s  order,  and  that  it 
was  accordingly  to  be  drawn  for  by  him  in  the  form  of  the  annexed  draft, 
‘for  services  and  travelling  expenses  as  inspector  of  cattle  under  the 
Orders  in  Council  of  11th  and  26th  August,  and  22nd  September,  1865 
Finds  that  the  said  letter  and  draft,  before  reaching  the  said  party 
M'Bride,  fell  into  the  hands  of  M‘Call,  who  retained  the  same  and 
refused  to  deliver  them  to  M'Bride  :  Finds  that  the  ground  on  which 
this  retention  is  justified  is,  that  before  M'Bride  received  on  26th 
August,  1865,  the  appointment  of  additional  inspector,  as  set  forth  in  the 
appointment  No.  4-1,  he  had  entered  the  employment  of  M‘Call  as  his 
assistant  generally,  and  more  particularly  to  aid  in  the  instruction  of 
M‘Call’s  pupils,  and  to  visit  and  prescribe  for  the  horses  and  cattle  of 
M'Call’s  customers ;  that  it  was  at  M'Call’s  request  he  soon  afterwards 
received  from  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  the  said  appointment  No. 
4-1,  and  that  in  respect  of  a  salary  or  wages  of  £l  per  week,  and  of  25.?. 
for  each  student,  to  be  paid  by  M‘Call  to  M‘Bride,  the  latter  had  no 
claim  in  connection  with  his  office  of  additional  inspector,  and  that  all 
fees  payable  to  him  by  Government  were  to  belong  exclusively  to  M‘Call : 
But  finds  that  M‘Call  does  not  aver  that  any  such  agreement  was  ever 
expressly  made  between  him  and  M'Bride,  either  verbally  or  in  writing, 
and  M‘Bride’s  letter  of  9th  January,  1866  (No.  4-6),  with  M'Call’s 
answer  of  the  same  date  (No.  9),  instruct  that  the  amount  of  remunera¬ 
tion  to  be  paid  to  M'Bride  for  his  official  service  over  and  above  his 
remuneration  as  private  assistant  to  M'Call  was  not  then  definitively  fixed, 
and  it  is  not  alleged  that  it  was  ever  subsequently  fixed :  Finds  further, 
that  if  M'Call’s  meaning  is,  as  it  appears  to  be,  that  he  obtained  the 
appointment  of  additional  assistant  for  M'Bride  with  the  view  of  enabling 
him  (M‘Cail)  to  pay  the  salary  due  to  M‘Bride  for  private  services  out 
of  his  official  emoluments,  such  transaction  amounted  to  'pactum  illicitum. 
which  cannot  be  sanctioned  by  the  Court :  Finds  that  there  is  at  all 
events  no  relevant  or  competent  averment  in  the  closed  record  by  the 
party  M'Call,  capable  of  being  remitted  to  probation,  that  M'Bride 
entered  into  a  contract  with  him  under  which  he  (M'Call)  was  to  be 
entitled  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  fees  due  to  M'Bride  as  the 
holder  of  the  public  office  of  additional  inspector  :  Finds  that  still  less  is 
there  any  averment  that  M‘Bride  ever  authorised  M‘Call  to  intercept 
and  retain  the  letter  and  draft  in  question,  which  were  addressed  to  and 
are  the  property  of  M'Bride ;  and  such  retention  was  an  illegal  act 
against  which  M‘Bride  is  entitled  to  be  restored  ante  omnia.  Therefore, 
in  the  action  at  the  instance  of  M‘Bride,  repels  the  defences,  and  in 
respect  that  under  the  joint  minute.  No.  11,  to  which  the  authority  of 
the  Court  was  interponed  by  the  interlocutor  of  17th  July  last,  the  draft 
for  £81  6.?.  Id.,  and  relative  letter,  were  delivered  up  to  M'Bride,  and 
the  deposit  receipt,  No.  13,  for  the  amount,  was  lodged  in  process, 
subject  to  the  future  orders  of  Court,  authorises  the  Clerk  of  Court  to 
deliver  over  said  receipt  to  the  party  M‘Bride,  that  he  may  obtain  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  contents  from  the  bank  by  whom  it  was  granted,  and  who 
are  hereby  authorised  to  make  payment  accordingly :  And  quoad  ultra 
assoilzies  the  party  M‘Call,  and  reserves  to  him  any  claim  he  may  have 
against  M'Bride  for  office  rent,  carriage  hire,  or  other  matters  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  inspectorship  or  on  any  other  ground ;  and  in  the 
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counter  action  at  the  instance  of  the  party  M‘Call,  sustains  the  defences 
and  assoilzies  the  party  M'Bride :  Finds  M‘Call  liable  in  expenses  in  the 
conjoined  process;  allows  an  account  thereof  to  be  given  in,  and  remits 
the  same  to  the  auditor  to  tax  and  report,  and  decerns. 

Henry  Glassford  Bell.” 

Sheriff  Alison  adheres,  using  the  subjoined  terms : — 

“Glasgow,  1st  February,  1867. — Having  heard  parties’  procurators  at 
great  length  under  the  defender  M‘Call’s  appeal  upon  the  interlocutor 
appealed  against,  and  made  avizandum  and  considered  the  record,  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  whole  process.  Adheres  to  the  interlocutor  for  the  reasons 
stated  by  the  Sheriff-Substitute,  as  also  those  in  the  following  note,  and 
dismisses  the  appeal.  “  A.  Alison.” 

Hote. — This  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  case,  both  from  its  being 
the  first  that  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  cattle  plague  and  its  im¬ 
portance  to  the  parties,  and  as  likely  to  form  a  precedent  for  similar  cases 
that  may  occur  elsewhere.  From  the  novelty  and  nature  of  the  question 
at  issue,  the  Sheriff  is  not  surprised  that  the  defender  M'Call  has  taken 
an  erroneous  view  of  his  official  situation  and  rights ;  but  when  these 
are  considered  with  reference  to  the  legal  principles  on  which  they 
depend,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  can  be  any  reasonable  doubt  on 
the  subject.  No  one  need  be  told  that  in  consequence  of  that  formidable 
disease,  the  cattle  plague,  in  this  country,  an  entirely  new  set  of  regu¬ 
lations  had  to  be  adopted  and  officers  appointed,  under  the  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  the  latter  with  very  ample,  and,  indeed,  unprecedented  powers. 
The  selection  of  these  officers,  who  bore  the  name  of  “inspectors,”  was 
left  to  a  still  higher  set  of  officers  styled  the  “  local  authority,”  and  this 
authority  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  was  the  Lord  Provost  for  the  time  being. 
This  functionary  was  intrusted  with  the  appointment  of  inspectors  under 
him  for  carrying  out  the  regulations  and  orders  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Although,  however,  the  local  authority  was  intrusted  with  the  selection 
and  appointment  of  the  inspectors,  the  payment  of  them  for  their  services 
came  entirely  from  Government,  and,  as  was  anticipated,  their  remune¬ 
ration  was  fixed  at  the  liberal  rate  of  one  guinea  a  day.  This  money  was 
to  be  payable  to  and  drawn  by  each  inspector  under  a  Treasury  warrant 
which  issued  upon  a  certificate  signed  by  the  local  authority  after  the 
work  was  done,  setting  forth  the  inspector’s  appointment  and  the  extent 
of  the  services  he  had  performed  to  the  public  under  it.  So  far,  there¬ 
fore,  everything  appeared  perfectly  smooth.  The  local  authority  in 
Glasgow — that  is,  the  Lord  Provost — was  to  appoint  any  number  of  in¬ 
spectors  he  thought  necessary  to  carry  into  execution  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  no  one  of  these  inspectors  had  any  superior 
appointment  or  jurisdiction  over  another.  Whether  that  was  a  judicious 
system  to  adopt,  is  not  now  the  question.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was 
the  system  sanctioned  and  enjoined  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  esta¬ 
blishing  the  whole  cattle-plague  functionaries,  and  to  which,  of  course, 
every  court  of  law  is  bound  to  yield  implicit  obedience.  Unfortunately, 
the  defender,  Mr.  M"'Call,  in  this  action,  who  is  the  Principal  of  the 
Veterinary  College  of  Glasgow,  appears  to  have  taken  a  different  view 
of  his  functions,  duties,  and  powers.  Being  at  the  head  of  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  College  here,  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  when  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  new  set  of  duties  under  the  Cattle  Plague  Act,  he  was  entitled 
to  carry  along  with  him  a  portion  at  least  of  his  academical  authority.  He 
stated  in  his  defences  to  the  action,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  him,  without  assistance,  to  discharge  in  so  large  a  city 
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as  Glasgow,  with  several  markets,  the  multifarious  duties  of  Cattle  Plague 
Inspector  under  the  Act,  and  that  any  attempt  to  do  so  would  draw 
after  it  a  loss  of  professional  emolument  which  he  was  not  bound  to  incur. 
Accordingly  he  was  no  sooner  appointed  inspector  himself  than  he  lost 
no  time  in  getting  several  of  his  students  in  the  college  appointed  by  the 
local  authority  also  as  inspectors,  so  as  to  form  along  with  him  a  staff  of 
inspectors  capable  of  discharging  their  onerous  duties.  But  every  one 
of  these  inspectors  had  a  separate  and  independent  appointment  flowing 
from  the  Lord  Provost,  and  had  co-ordinate  authority  with  the  others  ; 
and  no  one,  either  in  point  of  duties  or  emolument,  had  any  precedence 
over  the  others.  So  matters  went  on  smoothly  enough  till  the  time  came 
when  the  inspectors’  balances  were  closed,  and  the  remuneration  for 
their  services  came  to  be  drawn.  The  moment,  however,  the  prospect 
of  the  money  being  drawn  appeared,  the  divergence  of  the  defender’s 
views  became  manifest.  The  warrants  for  payment  to  the  difierent  in¬ 
spectors  were  duly  obtained  from  the  Treasury,  and  were  sent  down  to 
and  payable  to  each  inspector  nominatim^  addressed  at  this  veterinary 
college,  as  no  other  direction  was  known.  By  some  means,  however, 
which  are  not  explained,  probably  from  its  being  directed  to  the  college, 
the  defender  M'Call  got  possession  of  the  letter  addressed  by  the  Pay¬ 
master-General  to  the  pursuer  M‘Bride,  containing  the  draft  payable  to 
him  for  his  services  as  inspector,  and  then  refused  either  to  give  up  the 
draft  to  him  or  to  pay  over  the  proceeds.  This  declinature,  it  appears, 
was  founded  upon  a  private  agreement  which  he  says  he  had  made  with 
some  of  the  young  men  attending  his  veterinary  college,  who,  although 
appointed  additional  cattle-plague  inspectors,  were  not  to  draw  the  one 
guinea  a  day  allowed  by  Government,  and  contained  in  their  Treasury 
warrant,  but  should  receive  only  £1  per  week  for  their  cattle-plague 
services,  and  25.s.  for  each  student  that  he  ‘‘ground”  or  prepared  for 
examination  in  the  veterinary  college.  This  private  bargain  or  arrange¬ 
ment  was  something  so  remarkable,  that  it  is  proper  to  state  it  in  the 
defender  M‘Call’s  own  words,  which  are  as  follows  : — “It  was  arranged 
between  the  pursuer  and  the  defender  that  the  former  should  receive 
from  the  latter  £l  per  week,  and  25^.  for  each  student  he  ‘ground’  in 
Materia  Medica.  The  defender  at  the  same  time  stated  that  the  inspection 
might  stop  at  any  time,  but  that  if  it  continued  for  a  lengthened  period 
he  might  increase  this  salary.  The  salary  of  £l  per  week  and  256-.  for 
each  student  was  to  include  all  claims  due  to  the  pursuer,  whether  in 
connection  with  the  cattle  plague  or  otherwise,  and  the  fees  to  be  paid 
by  the  Government,  whether  to  the  pursuer  or  the  other  assistants,  were 
to  belong  exclusively  to  the  defender.” — ‘  Revised  Defences,’  p.  11.  The 
import  of  such  an  agreement  in  a  few  words  was  that  M‘Call  was  to  draw 
the  whole  sum  payable  by  Government  to  the  Glasgow  inspectors,  and 
that  he  was  to  allow  them,  not  the  £l  L.  a  day  which  the  Treasury  allo¬ 
cated  to  each,  but  about  a  seventh  part  of  that  sum,  viz.  £1  a  week,  to 
which  was  to  be  added  26s.  for  each  student  “  ground”  in  the  veterinary 
college,  and  prepared  for  examination  in  Materia  Medica — a  piece  of 
business  that  had  as  much  to^do  with  the  cattle  plague  as  it  had  with  the 
laws  of  Japan.  It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  such  an  agreement 
is  in  every  point  of  mQW pactum  illicitum^  as  diverting  from  public  function¬ 
aries  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  emolument  allowed  by  Government 
to  them  for  their  public  services,  in  order  largely  to  augment  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  another  functionary  entitled  to  no  higher  remuneration  for  his 
services  than  his  brethren.  And,  as  if  such  an  attempt  was  not  of  itself 
sufficient  to  stamp  the  private  agreement  with  the  character  of  illegality, 
the  agreement  also  contains  a  stipulation  that  out  of  the  money  to  be 
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drawn  by  the  pursuer  from  Government  for  cattle-plague  services  rendered 
to  the  public,  under  his  appointment  as  assistant,  he  was  only  to  be 
allowed  £l  a  week,  and  25s.  for  each  student  “ground”  at  the  veterinary 
college  by  the  principal.  It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
understanding,  when  self-interest  is  concerned,  that  the  defender,  not 
content  with  resisting  the  action  at  the  pursuer’s  instance  for  delivery 
or  payments  of  the  contents  of  the  cheque  payable  to  him  for  his  services 
as  inspector,  has  brought  a  separate  action  at  his  instance,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  have  the  pursuer,  M'Bride,  ordained  to  indorse  and  pay  over 
to  him,  the  defender,  the  sum  in  the  cheque,  or  the  Treasury  warrant, 
payable  to  the  pursuer  for  his  services  as  inspector,  which  demand  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  is  wholly  untenable. — A.  A, — North  British  Daily 
Mail.,  Thursday,  Feb.  7th,  1867. 


OBITUARY. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  William  Meginnis,  M.R.C.V.S., 
Brighton,  and  also  of  Charles  Croxford,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Thrapstone, 
Northampton. 

The  diploma  of  the  former  bears  date  April  7th,  1838,  and  that  of  the 
latter  March  17th,  1841. 


MISCELLANEA. 

POISONING  ANIMALS  AT  ELY. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Hall,  of  Ely,  solicitor,  having  lost  within  a  few  days  a  valuable 
dog,  a  sow  pig,  and  finally  two  horses  of  great  value,  the  cause  of  death  in  each 
case  being  proved  to  be  the  administration  of  strychnine,  the  services  of  Sergeant 
Clarke,  an  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  detective  force,  were  secured,  and  on 
Thursday,  as  the  result  of  his  investigations,  Dr.  Henry  Pearson,  a  physician  of 
about  twenty  years’  standing  at  Ely,  was  arrested  on  a  warrant,  and  charged 
before  the  Isle  of  Ely  magistrates  with  poisoning  two  horses,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Hall,  on  January  21st.  The  examination  lasted  five  hours.  The  evidence  went 
to  show  that  on  the  21st  of  January  last  Mr.  Hall  left  home  at  about  half-past 
eleven,  to  attend  a  skating-match  at  Littleport.  Before  starting,  he  went  into 
his  stables,  and  saw  the  horses  in  question  in  excellent  health ;  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  he  found  them  both  dead  and  rigid,  their  jaws  being  so  closely  locked  that 
they  would  break  rather  than  open.  On  the  same  afternoon,  after  ascertaining 
that  Mr.  Hall,  his  chief  clerk,  and  his  groom  were  out  of  the  way.  Dr.  Pearson 
was  seen  coming  away  from  the  stable,  and  he  evinced  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
at  this  discovery.  It  was  proved  that  a  day  or  two  previously  he  was  seen  with 
strychnine  in  his  possession,  and  he  asked  a  veterinary  surgeon  how  much  was 
necessary  to  kill  a  horse.  Before  going  to  Mr.  Hall’s  stable,  he  was  proved  to 
have  provided  himself  with  about  a  handful  of  wet  bran,  which  he  told  his  groom 
was  for  a  poultice ;  and  on  the  discovery  of  the  death  of  the  animals,  though 
they  were  left  at  noon-time  without  the  slightest  particle  of  food  in  their  manger, 
a  small  quantity  of  bran  was  observed,  which  Mr.  Hall  gathered  together  and 
showed  Dr.  Pearson,  who  w'as  present,  and  he  at  once  stated  that  it  contained 
crystals  of  strychnine,  which  he  alleged  he  could  see  with  his  naked  eye.  On 
Saturday,  at  the  further  hearing  of  the  case.  Professor  Tuson,  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  London,  having  proved  that  crystals  of  strychnine  had  been 
found  in  the  bran  and  in  the  stomachs  of  the  horses  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
cause  their  death,  and  other  witnesses  having  been  examined,  the  magistrates 
committed  the  prisoner  for  trial,  accepting  bail — the  prisoner’s  owm  recognizance 
of  £500,  and  two  sureties  of  £250  each.  Bail  was  not  procured  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Monday.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Hall  had  been  on  friendly  terras  with  the 
accused,  but  not  for  the  last  six  years. 
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Communications  and  Cases. 


REMARKS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  DISEASES  AF¬ 
FECTING  THE  facial'  region  OF  THE 
HORSE^S  HEAD. 

By  Professor  Varnell^  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London. 

(Continued  from  jp,  191.) 

The  sinuses  of  the  head,  strictly  speaking,  are  air-cavities, 
which,  as  before  stated,  communicate  freely  with  each  other, 
and,  by  a  small  opening,  with  the  nasal  passage.  This  open¬ 
ing  is  situated  at  the  supero-posterior  part  of  the  middle 
meatus,  and  is  guarded  by  an  imperfect  valve,  which,  when 
pressed  upon  from  within,  either  partially  or  wholly  closes 
the  opening.  This  communication  between  the  nasal  passage 
and  the  sinuses  may  be  also  closed  by  the  mucous  membrane 
being  thickened  by  disease. 

Internally  the  sinuses  are  partially  divided  into  com¬ 
partments  by  thin  osseous  plates,  and  are  lined  by  a  slightly 
vascular  mucous  membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of 
the  nasal  passages,  but  it  is  not  so  thick  nor  so  vascular.  These 
air-cavities  dijffer  in  size  in  different  breeds,  and  also  in  in¬ 
dividual  horses  of  the  same  breed.  I  need  scarcely  point  out 
the  necessity  for  bearing  this  fact  in  mind  when  forming  a 
diagnosis  of  obscure  diseases  in  this  region  of  the  head. 

In  certain  cases  that  are  presented  to  the  veterinary  surgeon, 
not  only  is  it  important  that  he  should  ascertain  whether 
these  cavities  contain  anything  abnormal,  but  also  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  morbific  matter. 
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One  mode  of  obtaining  this  information  consists  in  applying 
percussion  to  the  outer  walls  of  the  sinuses,  and  comparing 
the  sound  emitted  in  one  part  with  that  in  another,  and 
with  what  it  would  be  in  health.  A  clear  and  detailed 
account  of  the  history  of  the  case,  embracing  all  collateral 
circumstances,  affords  us  considerable  aid  in  forming  a  correct 
diagnosis. 

I  should  strongly  recommend  the  student  of  veterinary 
medicine,  and  also  the  junior  practitioner,  if  he  has  not 
already  acquired  the  knowledge,  to  become  as  familiar  as 
possible  with  the  various  sounds  that  are  produced  by  per¬ 
cussion  as  applied  to  this  region  of  the  head.  They  will  be 
found  to  vary  according  to-  the  magnitude  of  the  sinuses, 
in  the  same  way  that  a  large  empty  cask,  when  struck,  will 
sound  differently  to  a  small  one  under  the  same  circumstances. 

It  will  also  be  well  to  educate  the  ear  to  the  character  of 
the  sound  produced  by  percussing  the  sinuses  in  different 
places  and  in  differently  formed  heads. 

When  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  there  is  matter  in  these 
cavities  or  not,  both  sides  of  this  region  of  the  face  should 
be  carefully  struck  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and  the 
sounds  compared  with  those  produced  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  and  on  exactly  corresponding  places,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  face. 

The  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  carefully  com¬ 
paring  the  sounds  so  produced,  first  on  one  side  of  the  face, 
and  next  on  the  other,  will  materially  assist  in  forming  a 
correct  diagnosis.  It  will,  however,  aid  us  but  little  in 
determining  the  nature  of  the  disease  that  the  sinuses  may 
be  affected  with. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that,  however  careful 
we  are  in  forming  a  diagnosis  in  these  cases,  we  shall  never¬ 
theless  often  err.  But  the  difficulty  in  forming  anything 
like  a  correct  prognosis  is  even  greater,  and  is  therefore 
less  likely  to  be  correct.  A  tolerably  long  experience  in 
this  class  of  diseases  has  led  me  to  this  conclusion.  In  the 
majority  of  instances,  our  attention  is  particularly  drawn  to 
the  sinuses  of  the  head,  in  consequence  of  a  discharge  which, 
we  may  be  informed,  has  existed  for  a  long  time  from  one 
or  both  nostrils,  most  likely  from  one  only.  This  affection 
has  received  the  appellation  of  “  nasal  gleet,^^  chiefly  from  its 
protracted  nature  and  the  character  of  the  matter  which  flows 
from  the  nostril.  This  term,  however,  is  by  no  means  calcu¬ 
lated  to  lead  any  one  to  the  probable  seat,  cause,  or  nature  of 
the  malady.  Diseases  in  the  sinuses  of  the  head  of  the  horse 
often  gives  rise  to  symptoms  so  much  like  many  of  those 
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observed  in  chronic  glanders^  that  one  affection  is  very  likely 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  I  have  reason  for  believing  that 
the  latter  has  often  been  treated^  and  that  for  a  length  of  time, 
under  the  supposition  that  the  disease  was  simply  ^^nasal  gleet.^^ 
Such  mistakes  may  have  led  to  great  losses,  in  consequence  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  malady  not  being  understood. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  horses  are 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  glandered,  and  are  destroyed  in 
consequence,  when  in  reality  they  were  only  labouring  under 
a  disease  which  is  not  contagious,  and  which  very  likely 
admits  of  cure  by  judicious  treatment. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  animal  suffers  from  diseases  of  the 
sinuses  of  the  head  to  the  same  extent  as  the  horse,  nor  do 
I  believe  that  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  simply  because 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years  I  have  had  more  to  do  with 
this  animal  than  with  any  other.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the 
sinuses  of  the  head  of  the  ox  and  sheep  are  sometimes 
diseased — the  latter  perhaps  more  frequently  than  the  former. 

In  the  horse,  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  disease  of  the 
sinuses  of  the  head  are  numerous,  as  are  also  the  results. 
Disease  may  be  induced,  as  I  have  before  stated,  from  ex¬ 
ternal  violence,  such  as  kicks  from  other  horses  or  blows  of 
any  kind,  or,  what  in  effect  would  be  the  same,  from  running 
against  hard  substances.  It  may  also  arise  from  caries  of  the 
molar  teeth,  alveolar  abscesses,  or  from  disease  produced  in 
the  maxillary  bone  by  unnaturally  elongated  teeth. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  however,  in  my  opinion,  is 
an  extension  of  catarrhal  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nasal  passages  to  that  of  the  sinuses.  It  will  also  take 
place  as  a  sequel  to  influenza ;  indeed,  my  own  observation 
induces  me  to  think  that  this  is  a  very  fruitful  cause,  and 
that  more  cases  occur  during  seasons  in  which  horses  have 
suffered  from  that  malady  than  at  other  times.  I  have 
before  remarked  that  it  is  difficult  for  even  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  practitioner  to  form  a  correct  prognosis  in  many  of 
these  cases,  even  should  he  have  been  able  to  diagnose  them 
correctly. 

Among  these  affections  are  some  which  he  will  be  able  at 
once  to  state  are  incurable,  but  he  will  seldom  meet  with  a 
case  which  he  can  as  positively  assert  to  be  curable. 

There  are  many  cases  which  could  not  have  recovered  if 
left  to  themselves  that  have  been  cured  by  treatment; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  others  that  have  been 
treated,  and  in  some  instances  for  a  considerable  time  and  at 
much  expense,  without  a  cure  being  effected :  and  yet,  per¬ 
haps,  the  practitioner  was  equally  sanguine  as  to  the  result 
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in  both  instances.  It  isj  no  doubt,  a  fact  that  either  by 
art  or  nature,  or  both  combined,  some  cases  terminate  in 
resolution,  while  others  are  not  cured  by  either  of  these  pro¬ 
cesses.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable  that  we  should  be 
able  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  which  cases  are  curable 
and  which  are  not ;  or,  in  conformity  with  wh^t  I  have  before 
stated,  to  be  able  to  select  those  we  may  undertake  the 
treatment  of  with  a  fair  chance  of  success,  from  those  we 
should  at  once  condemn  as  incurable.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  importance  of  being  very  particular  with  refe¬ 
rence  to  glanders,  a  disease  we  all  know  to  be  formidable  in  its 
nature,  and  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  some  of  the  forms  of 
the  disease  I  am  now  alluding  to. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  how  are  we  to  determine  the 
precise  nature  of  each  particular  case  that  may  come  under 
our  notice,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  those  that  are 
curable  from  those  which  are  not,  or  those  that  are  simple 
ib  their  nature  from  those  which  are  contagious?  These 
questions  are  very  important  ones,  and  should  be  answered 
with  great  caution. 

The  answer  from  some  persons  may  be,  that  by  long  prac¬ 
tical  experience  and  close  observation  only  can  an  approxi¬ 
mation  to  a  correct  diagnosis  be  made  in  the  majority  of 
these  cases.  These  are  very  important  elements,  no  doubt, 
and  if  he  who  possesses  them  is  guided  by  the  light  which 
science  can  afford  him,  he  becomes  all  that  we  can  expect  a 
practitioner  to  be.  But  it  may  again  be  asked,  how  will  the  , 
junior  practitioner,  without  this  long  experience  and  close 
observation  of  all  that  appertains  to  such  diseases,  be  able 
to  determine  either  one  way  or  the  other,  for  neither  of 
these  elements  are  transmittable  ?  The  results  of  long  expe¬ 
rience,  I  admit,  may  be  conveyed  from  the  old  to  the  young, 
either  verbally  or  by  books ;  but  he  must  observe  for  himself 
and  test  the  value  of  such  traditions  before  he  can  place  im¬ 
plicit  faith  in  them.  Indeed,  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so,  let  them 
come  from  whatever  source  they  may. 

Is,  then,  a  young  man  just  commencing  practice  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  of  little  worth,  and  hardly  fit  to  be  trusted  with  a 
case,  until  traditions  are  confirmed  by  his  own  observation  ? 
Before  this  could  be  fully  accomplished,  several  years  of 
long  practice  would  be  required,  and,  perhaps,  much  loss 
sustained  through  his  ignorance.  Such  was  formerly 
thought  to  be  the  case,  and  even  tip  to  the  present  day 
this  notion  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and  I  may  safely 
add  that,  unless  science  lends  its  aid,  it  must  continue  to 
be  so,  not  only  as  regards  the  affections  I  am  endeavouring 
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to  describe,  but  also  all  others  that  we  may  have  to 
combat. 

Ought  we  not,  therefore,  to  be  dissatisfied  with  practising 
our  profession  simply  as  an  art  uncombined  with  science  ? 
should  we  not  rather  endeavour  to  acquire  as  much  scientific 
knowledge  as  possible,  which  will  enable  us  to  a  very  great 
extent  to  interpret  the  signs  of  disease,  or  the  traditions  of  it 
that  may  verbally  or  in  books  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
by  others?  I  find  I  am  being  led  away  from  the  subject  of 
my  paper;  T  therefore  must  desist — not,  however,  without 
hoping  that  science  will  be  more  appreciated  by  the  public 
than  it  hitherto  has  been,  and  that  in  our  day  we  shall  find 
young  men,  on  leaving  college,  much  more  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  the  medical  care  of  animals  when  diseased,  than  those 
who  have  had  long  experience,  but  without  the  advantage  of 
acquiring  a  single  scientific  idea.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  I  repudiate  the  value  and  importance  of  experience ; 
what  I  wish  to  explain  is,  how  much  its  value  can  be  enhanced 
by  being  blended  with  science ;  and  further,  if  scientific 
results  are  faithfully  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another,  how  easy  it  would  be  for  the  scientific  pupil  to  com¬ 
prehend  and  appreciate  such  information,  to  carry  it  with  him 
at  once  into  practice,  and  thereby  become  fitted  in  a  very 
important  sense  to  practise  his  profession  as  soon  as  he  has 
obtained  his  diploma. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  describe  the  symptoms  generally, 
together  with  an  outline  of  the  nature  of  the  aflections  I 
am  about  to  refer  to,  and  offer  reasons,  as  far  as  I  am 
able,  why  some  of  them  are  curable  and  others  are  not. 
There  will  also  be  instances,  however,  in  which,  for  the  want 
of  more  science,  I  shall  be  unable  to  state  whether  they  are 
curable  or  not.  Some  of  these  affections  are  so  very  obscure, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain 
a  full  detailed  account  of  the  history  of  the  case  previous  to 
the  time  of  being  called  upon  to  treat  it. 

Each  particular  disease,  and  every  phase  of  each  disease, 
will  have  its  own  peculiar  symptoms,  some  of  which,  however, 
will  be  common  to  all  the  diseases  of  the  sinuses  of  the  head; 
but  there  will  be  many  others  that  will  not ;  a  fact,  I  think, 
that  should  be  well  considered. 

General  symptoms. — In  the  majority  of  instances  there 
will  he  an  irregular  discharge  from  one  nostril,  indicating 
that  the  sinuses  of  that  side  of  tlie  head  only  are  affected. 
This  discharge  will  also  vary  very  much  in  its  quality,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  malady,  the  duration  of  the  disease, 
and  the  structures  that  may  be  involved.  The  submaxillary 
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glands  will  be  tumefied,  but  loose  in  the  cellular  bed ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  hard  and  adherent  to  the  periosteum  of  the 
jaw.  The  horse  may  appear  dull,  but  this  symptom  is  not 
always  present ;  the  eye  on  the  side  of  the  head  affected  will 
look  dim,  the  upper  lid  will  often  droop  a  little,  and  there  may 
be  a  rough  appearance  of  the  hair  over  the  region  of  the 
part  diseased.  The  breath  from  the  nostril  of  the  side 
affected  may  be  offensive,  indicating  thereby  disease  of  bone 
or  decomposition  of  the  contained  matter.  Mastication  may 
be  imperfect — a  defect  which  points  to  the  teeth.  If  the 
malady  is  of  long  standing,  and  the  sinuses  full  of  matter,  or 
the  disease  peculiar  in  its  nature,  there  may  be  a  slight  enlarge¬ 
ment  over  the  affected  sinus ;  or  if  the  disease  is  of  an  inflam¬ 
matory  character,  there  will  be  pain,  and  perhaps  pitting^^ 
of  the  part  from  pressure ;  and  the  submaxillary  or  temporal 
arteries  of  the  side  affected  may  also  throb  more  or  less. 

These  symptoms  are  diagnostic  of  disease  of  the  sinuses 
of  the  head,  and  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  induce  the  prac¬ 
titioner  to  seek  for  the  precise  cause  which  produced  them. 

As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  the  operation  of 
trephining  very  often,  I  will  devote  a  short  space  to  a 
description  of  the  operation,  which  my  young  friends  may  not 
deem  out  of  place — the  situation  in  which  the  sinuses  of 
the  face  may  be  safely  opened,  and  the  method  I  have  usually 
adopted  to  perform  the  operation. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  frontal, 
the  most  depending  part  of  the  sinuses  of  the  face  is  the 
proper  place  to  open  them  when  the  object  is  to  dislodge 
whatever  they  may  abnormally  contain.  To  be  sure,  a  good 
deal  of  matter  may  be  forced  out  in  any  direction ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  depending  opening  will  allow  a  great  part  of  it  to  draw 
away  by  its  own  gravity. 

I  will  endeavour  to  point  out  how,  by  a  very  simple  method 
based  upon  these  views,  the  precise  places  to  trephine  these 
sinuses  may  be  determined.  The  accompanying  engraving 
will,  I  hope,  assist  the  student  or  the  junior  practitioner  in  un¬ 
derstanding  the  description  I  am  about  to  give  of  the  operation. 

The  frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses  are  the  only  ones,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  that  require  to  be  opened.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  trephine  the  nasal  sinus. 
I  have  not  had  occasion  to  open  either  the  molar  or  the 
lachrymal,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  allude  to  them  on  the 
present  occasion. 

To  determine  the  proper  place  to  open  the  frontal,  maxillary, 
or  nasal  sinuses,  the  following  plan  may  be  resorted  to  : — 
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Imagine  a  line  in  the  course  of  the  interfrontal  suture,  one 
inch  from  which  draw  another  one  parallel  to  it ;  let  this  be 
crossed  by  a  transverse  line  extending  from  the  centre  of  one 
orbit  to  that  of  the  other,  and  at  the  point  where  these  lines 
intersect  will  be  the  precise  spot  for  the  centre  of  the  tre¬ 
phine.  (See  fig.  A.)  At  this  place  the  frontal  sinus  may  be 
opened  at  all  periods  of  the  horse^s  life  with  safety. 

The  nasal  sinuses. — Observe  the  slight  prominence  (larger 
in  some  horses  than  in  others,  and  comparatively  greater  in 
the  ass  than  the  horse)  a  lit¬ 
tle  above  the  middle  of  the 
nasal  bones,  the  bridge  of 
the  nose  in  man.  Draw  a 
transverse  line  about  half  an 
inch  above  this  prominence, 
then  another  longitudinally, 
parallel  with  the  internasal 
suture  and  about  one  inch 
from  it :  where  the  latter  line 
cuts  the  former  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  centre  of  the 
opening  to  be  made  into  the 
nasal  sinus  (see  fig.  b),  and 
also  the  proper  place,  because 
it  is  the  most  depending  part 
of  the  cavity.  It  is  com¬ 
paratively  seldom,  however, 
that  this  sinus  requires  to  be 

The  maxillary  sinus. — To 
open  the  lowest  part  of  this 
cavity,  draw  a  line  parallel 
with  and  about  one  inch  from 
the  zygomatic  ridge;  then,  the 
same  distance  above  the  lower 
part  of  this  ridge,  in  some  instances  a  little  less,  draw  another 
one  in  a  transverse  direction,  and  where  the  two  cross  each 
other  will  be  the  centre  of  the  place  to  be  trephined.  (See 
fig.  c.)  An  opening  at  this  part  of  the  cavity  will  be  the  most 
convenient  to  make,  and  also  be  best  ,  calculated  to  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  made.  The  anatomist  will,  of  course, 
understand  the  necessity  for  varying  the  position  of  the  open¬ 
ing  under  different  circumstances,  not  only  as  regards  the 
maxillary  sinuses,  but  also  of  those  I  have  above  referred  to. 
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Having  determined  the  precise  places  to  operate  upon,  the 
practitioner  will  next  consider  what  instruments  he  requires. 
The  trephine  is  the  principal,  and  the  one  most  suitable  will 
vary  in  diameter  according  to  the  size  of  the  horse  and  the 
part  of  the  face  to  be  operated  upon.  My  description  is 
supposed  to  have  reference  to  an  average-sized  horse. 

Size  of  trephine.  The  practitioner  ought  to  he  supplied  with 
at  least  three  sizes  of  this  instrument,  viz.,  one  half  an  inch, 
one  two-thirds  of  an  inch,  and  one  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  opening  in  the  maxillary  sinus  should 
always  he  as  large  as  it  can  consistently  be  made ;  it  should 
not  be  less  than  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and,  for 
a  large  horse,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  will  not  be  too  large. 

To  open  the  frontal  sinus,  although  even  a  large  instru¬ 
ment  may  be  used  with  perfect  safety,  but,  as  the  matter 
it  contains  will  chiefly  pass  out  of  the  opening  in  the  maxil¬ 
lary  bone,  a  larger  hole  will  not  be  actually  needed.  Still, 
I  should  recommend  one  not  smaller  than  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

The  small-sized  instrument  is  the  one  I  advise  to  be 
used  to  open  the  nasal  sinus,  except  in  some  horses  whose 
nasal  prominences  are  unusually  wide ;  then  in  such  instances 
the  two-thirds-of-an-inch  trephine  may  be  preferable. 

The  kind  of  trephine. — I  have  no  doubt  but  many  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons  are  only  in  possession  of  the  old  trephine,  an 
instrument  very  badly  constructed.  Its  teeth  are  by  no 
means  well  arranged  for  cutting  bone,  and  they  become 
easily  clogged  with  the  debris  of  the  tissues.  With  an  in¬ 
strument  of  this  description  the  bone  is  trephined  with  great 
difficulty ;  indeed,  the  arm  becomes  painfully  tired  in  many 
instances  Hong  before  the  operation  is  completed.  To 
render  the  task  of  trephining  with  this  the  old  instrument 
less  difficult,  a  small  hole  may  be  bored  with  a  gimblet  in 
the  centre  of  the  piece  of  bone  that  is  to  be  removed.  I 
have  for  a  long  time  adopted  this  plan  even  with  an  improved 
trephine,  but  with  the  old  badly  constructed  instrument  it  will 
be  found  to  facilitate  the  operation  very  much.  The  fixed 
centre-piece  of  the  trephine  should  be  placed  in  the  hole 
made  by  the  gimblet,  which  will  prevent  the  instrument 
moving  away  from  the  place  it  should  occupy,  and,  what  is  of 
greater  advantage  still,  the  hard  work  of  drilling  the  conical 
centre-piece  through  the  bone,  which  is  sometimes  very  hard, 
is  obviated.  The  improved  instrument  is  very  much  thinner ; 
its  teeth  are  so  arranged  that  they  will  cut  much  faster  and 
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more  freely,  and  will  not,  to  the  same  extent,  become  clogged 
with  the  debris  of  the  tissues.  The  centre-piece  also  is  made 
to  draw  up  into  the  tube,  preventing  thereby  the  necessity  of 
drilling  right  through  the  bone,  as  with  the  old  one.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  allow  its  point  to  penetrate  the  bone  for  a 
very  short  distance,  until  the  saw  part  of  the  trephine  has 
cut  itself  a  groove  sufficiently  deep  to  prevent  its  moving  away 
from  the  spot  intended  to  be  operated  upon;  after  which  the 
centre-piece  can  be  drawn  up  into  the  tube,  and  the  trephine 
rotated  until  the  bone  is  cut  through. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  some  inventive  genius  has  not 
devised  an  instrument  that  would,  when  the  saw  has  done 
its  work,  catch  the  piece  of  bone  so  as  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  sinus.  The  necessity  for  such  a  contrivance  is 
obvious  to  any  one  who  has  often  performed  this  operation. 

A  strong  scalpel  and  a  pair  of  forceps  will  be  required. 
The  former  should  have  a  sort  of  chisel-shaped  edge  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  handle,  which  will  be  found  useful  to 
remove  the  periosteum  from  the  bone  before  the  trephine  is 
used. 

The  forceps  will  be  required  to  raise  the  flaps  of  skin  so  as 
to  allow  the  trephine  to  be  placed  fairly  on  the  bone,  and 
also,  in  many  instances,  to  remove  the  circular  piece  of  bone 
after  it  has  been  cut  through  with  the  trephine.  The  blades 
of  the  forceps  should  be  broader  than  those  usually  used  for 
ordinary  dissecting,  and  also  a  little  stouter.  An  instrument 
called  an  elevator  will  also  be  often  needed  to  raise  the  piece 
of  bone  from  its  situation  after  it  has  been  trephined — which, 
I  may  remark,  is  occasionally  attached  to  the  inner  table  by 
a  thin  osseous  process,  which,  however,  is  easily  broken  off 
with  the  elevator.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  flattened 
piece  of  steel,  about  six  or  seven  inches  long,  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  wide  at  one  end,  about  half  an  inch  at  the  other, 
and  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  Each  half  should  be 
curved  from  end  to  end,  and  each  end  from  side  to  side,  so  as 
to  correspond  to  the  circle  of  the  trephine.  The  ends  also 
should  be  made  sufficiently  thin  to  pass  into  the  circular 
groove  cut  by  the  trephine. 

Probes  will  be  required  to  explore  the  sinuses  after  they 
have  been  opened,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  material  they  contain,  and  also,  if  possible,  its  nature. 
One  of  the  probes  should  be  made  of  a  material  that  can  be 
bent  in  any  direction,  so  that  the  operator  may  be  able  to 
pass  it  into  the  various  compartments  of  the  several  sinuses. 
This  probe  should  also  have  an  eye  at  one  of  its  ends,  which. 
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if  necessary^  can  be  charged  with  a  piece  of  tape,  to  be 
drawn  through  from  one  opening  to  another,  and  left  there  as  a 
seton ;  a  practice  by  some  veterinary  surgeons  thought  to  be 
advisable — not  so,  however,  by  myself,  as  a  rule. 

The  best  position  for  the  horse  to  be  in  when  operated  upon. 
— If  the  horse  can  be  secured  in  a  standing  posture,  so  as  not 
to  injure  himself,  the  operator,  or  his  assistants,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  far  preferable  to  any  other,  for  several  reasons, 
which,  as  I  proceed,  will  be  indicated.  Some  practitioners 
have  suitable  means  on  their  premises  for  securing  a  horse  in 
this  attitude  when  this  and  other  operations  are  performed, 
viz.,  a  ^^trevis,^^  also  called  ^^a  pound^’  or  ^^stocks.^^  Such 
a  contrivance,  when  well  constructed,  is  extremely  useful, 
and  should,  I  think,  be  possessed  by  all  veterinary  surgeons 
who  have  the  room  to  place  it — and  it  requires  only  a  small 
space. 

If  there  is  no  available  contrivance  of  this  kind,  and  there 
are  reasons  why  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  cast  the  horse, 
he  must  be  secured  in  a  standing  position  by  such  means  as 
will  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  his  not  injuring  himself  or 
those  who  are  about  him.  That  instrument  of  torture,  the 
twitch,  will  have  to  be  placed  on  his  nose  or  ear,  or  both ;  and 
to  insure  his  not  striking  any  one  with  his  fore-feet,  I  would 
suggest  that  a  truss  of  straw  be  suspended  in  front  of  his  fore¬ 
legs  by  means  of  a  strap  round  the  neck.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  however,  it  may  be  actually  necessary  to  cast  the 
horse,  or  abandon  the  performing  of  the  operation  altogether. 
But,  I  repeat,  the  standing  position  is  far  preferable  to  the 
other  when  the  operation  can  be  so  performed. 

The  horse  having  been  secured  either  in  one  position  or 
the  other,  we,  on  the  score  of  humanity,  are  bound  to  make 
the  operation  as  painless  as  possible.  To  accomplish  this 
humane  object,  the  newly  invented  ether-spray,  so  ably 
described  in  the  pages  of  the  Veterinarian  by  my  friend  and 
colleague  Professor  Tuson,  may  be  brought  to  bear.  I  may 
remark,  however,  that  before  applying  this  agent,  the  eyes 
of  the  horse  should  be  protected  from  the  spray  coming  in 
contact  with  them. 

I  will  now  suppose  that  all  the  necessary  preparations  are 
made.  The  operation  may  be  proceeded  with  in  the  following 
way : 

•» 

The  operation  of  Trephining  the  Sinuses. 

To  open  the  frontal  sinus,  make  a  crucial  incision  through 
the  skin  and  periosteum :  the  sections  should  each  be  about 
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one  inch  long,  and  should  cross  each  other  at  the  circular 
spot  (fig.  a).  The  same  kind  of  incisions  should  be  made 
when  it  is  intended  to  open  the  nasal  (fig.  b)  or  the  maxil¬ 
lary  (fig.  c).  In  either  instances,  when  this  is  done,  the 
four  flaps  of  skin  and  the  periosteum  should  be  dissected 
sufficiently  far  back  to  allow  the  trephine  to  be  placed  fairly 
on  the  bone,  without,  when  it  is  worked,  its  teeth  becoming 
entangled  in  the  soft  tissues.  If  the  improved  trephine  is 
used,  the  point  of  its  centre-bit  should  be  placed  on  the  bone, 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  spots  shown  on  the  woodcut.*  It 
should  then  be  rotated  steadily,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
until  the  saw  has  cut  for  itself  a  small  groove  sufficiently  deep 
to  prevent  its  moving  from  the  position  intended.  When 
this  effected,  the  centre-piece  should  be  drawn  up  into  the 
tube  of  the  triphine,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  having  to 
drill  it  through  the  hard  bone  by  sheer  force,  which  would 
have  to  be  done  with  the  old  instrument,  in  which  the  centre¬ 
piece  is  a  fixture.  This  difficulty,  however,  in  the  last-named 
instrument  can  be  overcome  by,  as  before  stated,  first  boring 
a  hole  in  the  centre  with  a  small  gimblet.  The  instrument 
should  now  be  rapidly  rotated  with  the  hand  until  an  im¬ 
pression  is  felt  that  the  bone  is  nearly,  or  perhaps  in  some 
places  quite  cut  through,  when  the  movement  should  be  less 
rapid,  and  the  pressure  diminished,  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the 
circular  piece  of  bone  being  pushed  into  the  sinus.  As  soon 
as  it  is  found  that  the  trephine  has  performed  its  office,  it 
should  be  slowly  removed,  and,  if  great  care  is  observed,  it 
may  bring  the  piece  of  bone  away  with  it;  if  not,  the  elevator 
may  have  to  be  resorted  to. 

There  is  but  little  danger  of  the  piece  of  bone  falling  into 
the  maxillary  sinus;  but  should  it  do  so  in  either  of  the 
others,  it  may  not  be  easily  removed ;  and  if  allowed  to 
remain,  it  will  act  as  a  foreign  agent. 

The  operation  of  trephining  may  now  be  considered  as 
actually  performed ;  but  before  the  horse  is  released,  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  wash  these  cavities  out  with  some  tepid 
water — to  do  which  considerable  care  must  be  observed. 

Washing  out  the  sinuses. — In  injecting  water  into  either  of 
the  openings  made  by  the  above  operation,  there  is  but  little 
danger  of  its  finding  its  way  into  the  glottis,  and  thence  to 
the  lungs,  if  the  horse  is  in  a  standing  position  ;  but  if  he  be 
cast,  and  especially  if  the  nose  be  elevated,  there  is  a  great 

*  The  engraving  shows  the  places  where  the  sinus  referred  to  can  be  tre¬ 
phined  with  safety.  Tig.  a,  the  frontal ;  b,  the  nasal ;  c,  the  maxillary  sinus. 
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probability  of  tbe  fluid  taking  tkis  course;  the  result  of  which 
must  be  obvious  to  all.  On  one  occasion  an  accident  of  this 
description  occurred  to  myself,  and  although  the  horse  was 
made  to  get  on  his  legs  as  soon  as  possible,  yet  he  never¬ 
theless  suffered  considerably,  and  was  some  time  before  he 
perfectly  recovered. 

I  will  now  offer  examples  of  some  of  the  forms  of  disease 
of  the  sinuses  of  the  face  which  from  time  to  time  have  come 
under  my  notice. 

Dropsy  of  the  Sinuses  of  the  Head. 

This  affection  is  the  simplest, form  of  what  is  usually  called 
nasal  gleet"’^  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  one,  if  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  favorable,  that  offers  the  best  chance  of  being 
successfully  treated. 

I  am  unable  to  speak  very  positively  as  to  the  precise 
cause  which  gives  rise  to  this  affection,  but  am  disposed  to 
attribute  it  to  debilitating  influences— such,  for  example,  as 
the  horse  being  badly  fed,  exposed  to  cold  and  wet  for  a 
length  of  time,  the  system  being  at  the  same  time  naturally 
weak.  It  may  also  arise  as  a  sequel  to  some  other  disease  of 
a  debilitating  nature. 

The  affection  is  characterised  by  the  diseharge  of  a  thin 
greyish  matter,  chiefly  water  (hence  the  term),  from  one  or 
both  nostrils — very  likely  only  one  :  the  visible  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  nasal  passages  will  have  a  pale,  slate-coloured, 
soddened  appearance,  and  the  pulse  will,  as  a  rule,  be  weak 
and  fewer  in  number  than  natural.  The  discharge  is  usually 
more  copious  at  one  time  than  another,  but  it  seldom  ceases 
altogether.  In  some  of  these  affections  of  the  sinuses,  a 
large  amount  of  the  discharge  which  flows  from  the  nostrils  is 
secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  passages,  and 
becomes  mingled  with  that  coming  from  the  sinuses.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  chances  of  a  cure  being  effected 
becomes  less  certain. 

Character  of  the  discharge. — In  these  particular  cases  the 
discharge  from  the  nostrils  will  be  thin  ;  and,  as  before  stated, 
it  will  be  of  a  light  greyish  colour,  and,  if  not  of  very  long 
standing,  free  from  fetor.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
matter  should  have  been  long  retained  in  the  sinuses,  it  may 
have  changed  its  colour,  and  also  have  become  offensive  to 
the  smell.  If  there  is  much  discharge  coming  from  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane,  it  will  possess  a  tenacious,  sticky 
character,  which  is  not  the  nature  of  that  issuing  from  the 
sinuses  only. 
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If  some  of  the  matter  from  the  sinuses  is  examined  with 
the  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  epithelial  scales, 
and  the  debris  of  broken-np  cells,  which  had  been  thrown 
off  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavities,  and  whieh 
had  become  commingled  with  the  otherwise  thin  discharge. 

I  have  previously  explained  why  the  matter  contained  in 
the  sinuses  cannot  wholly  escape,  and  why,  when  they  are 
nearly  full,  the  small  opening  leading  to  the  nasal  passage 
would  beeome  still  further  diminished,  or  even  altogether 
closed,  thus  prohibiting  its  escape,  except,  perhaps,  under 
some  peculiar  position  of  the  horse^s  head. 

The  treatment, — The  pathology  of  the  disease  under 
consideration  suggests  the  treatment  best  calculated  for 
its  cure.  Speaking  generally,  the  management  of  such 
cases  should  consist  in  improving  the  health  and  tone  of 
the  system  of  the  horse,  and  in  evacuating  the  sinuses  of  their 
contents. 

To  accomplish  these  objects,  the  horse  should  be  removed 
from  all  depressing  influences,  and  placed  in  a  cool  but 
comfortable  stable.  For  a  time  at  least  his  food  should 
be  soft  but  nutritious  \  he  should  daily  take  some  sulphate 
of  iron  and  gentian  in  his  food,  and  his  kidneys  should  be 
occasionally  excited  by  small  doses  of  nitrate  of  potash. 

This  treatment  may  be  continued  for  a  week,  or  even 
longer,  before  the  sinuses  of  the  head  are  opened;  the  object 
being  to  improve  the  horse^s  health  before  the  operation 
is  performed,  which  is  a  consideration.  After  which,  and 
the  cavities  having  been  washed  out  as  above  suggested, 
the  horse  should  continue  to  have  a  fair  allowance  of  soft 
nutritious  food,  and  his  tonic  medicine  should  be  continued. 
If  a  tendency  exists  for  the  sinuses  to  reflll  again,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  wash  them  out  again,  and  to  inject  them  with 
some  astringent  lotion,  such  as  weak  alum-and-water  or  a 
solution  of  tannin,  or  in  some  instances  a  weak  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper. 

(Tb  he  continued,) 
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By  W,  Ernes,  M.R.C.V.S.,  London. 

Family  of  the  Trichinae, 

A  CAPILLARY  neck,  thinner  than  the  body ;  the  head  with¬ 
out  defence ;  the  mouth  simple ;  the  caudal  extremely  obtuse 
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and  rounded;  the  genital  orifice  of  the  male  terminal,  that 
of  the  female  situated  at  the  neck;  no  specula.  Genus, 
one :  Trichina.  In  the  adult  male  there  are  crooked 
papillae  at  the  caudal  extremity;  cloaca  protractile,  resembling 
a  capillary  bursa.  In  the  female,  uterus  and  ovaries  simple, 
the  body  slightly  striated  transversely. 

Species,  Trichina  spiralis. — The  body  increases  in  size  to 
the  half  of  its  length,  slightly  thinning  towards  the  posterior 
part.  The  middle  of  the  alimentary  tube  is  enveloped  with 
large  cells;  the  vas  deferens  is  doubled  on  itself.  The 
female  is  oviparous;  the  eggs  are  by  thousands.  In  the 
adult  state  they  inhabit  the  intestines,  principally  the  small 
ones,  of  men  or  other  mammiferous  animals ;  they  are  found 
by  chance  in  those  of  birds,  &c.  The  female  is  from  I  to 
3»mt  long ;  the  male,  0^^  8  to  I”*”*  5 ;  the  embryo,  0”*'”  08  to 
Qmm  1^2.  When  adolescent,  this  parasite  is  found  to  emigrate 
into  the  muscles  of  men  or  other  animals,  having  acquired 
Omrn  Q  1^  length ;  it  rolls  itself  into  a  spiral  shape,  becomes 
encysted,  and  acquires  0”*”*  7  to  I”*”*  in  length.  Trichinae 
are  not  only  found  in  our  domestic  animals,  but  also  in 
wild  ones.  Turner  found  them  in  the  hedgehog,  Hupprecht 
in  the  mouse  and  rat,  M.  Kuhn  in  the  rat;  Werueburg, 
Rose,  and  Virchow,  in  the  fox ;  Ficinus,  in  the  marten.  A 
great  many  of  the  mammifera  are  apt  to  be  affected  with 
trichinae  (the  rabbit,  the  hare,  the  pig,  the  goat,  the  cat, 
the  mouse,  the  ox,  &c.).  In  the  intestines  of  birds  the 
development  of  trichinae  is  as  rapid  as  in  the  mammifera, 
or  even  rather  more  accelerated,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
greater  amount  of  animal  heat;  but  the  muscular  trans¬ 
migration  does  not  take  place  in  them.  The  shortness  of 
the  digestive  tube,  the  energic  contraction  of  the  intestines — 
the  diameter  of  which  is  small — are  perhaps  the  cause  of  the 
rapid  progression  of  these  parasites  towards  the  cloaca, 
where  they  arrive  before  the  embryos  have  had  time  to 
quit  the  adult  female.  Some  experiments  have  also  shown 
that  trichinae  cannot  be  developed  in  the  muscles  of  the 
amphibia.  Among  the  invertebrata  submitted  to  experi¬ 
ment,  the  Disticus  marginalis  was  the  only  one  in  the 
stomach  of  which  these  parasites  seem  to  have  continued 
their  development.  They  were  found  to  be  more  voluminous 
than  in  the  muscular  tissue;  and  even  the  eggs  could  be 
distinguished,  though  the  capsules  were  intact.  Introduced 
into  the  digestive  tube  of  animals,  the  Trichince  musculares 
may  arrive  at  perfection,  but  they  are  not  developed  in 
cases  where  the  organs  of  generation  are  only  rudimentary 
at  the  time  of  their  ingestion.  It  is  towards  the  eighteenth 
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day^  at  the  time  the  encysting  commences,  that  they  are 
best  adapted  to  arrive  at  a  state  of  perfection  in  the  intestinal 
canal.  The  development  of  the  trichinae  is  very  rapid;  about 
fifty-four  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  the  meat  affected  with 
them,  numbers  of  the  females  become  fecundated,  and  after 
ninety  hours  they  are  nearly  all  so  perfected.  At  the  end  of 
five  days,  or  even  before,  the  embryos  are  liberated  independent 
and  free  in  the  intestines ;  about  the  seventh  day  they  are  found 
in  the  diaphragm,  and  about  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  day  they 
are  to  be  detected  in  the  other  muscles  of  the  body.  About 
the  fifteenth  day  they  are  0^^  5,  at  the  seventeenth  day  they 
are  0”*"^  6,  and  towards  the  eighteenth  day  they  are  0^^  75  in 
length.  It  is  at  this  period  that  the  encysting  commences, 
which  terminates  mostly  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  week.  The 
symptoms  of  the  presence  of  trichinae  in  the  pig  ordinarily 
pass  off*  unobserved.  In  cases  where  the  morbid  phenomena 
present  themselves,  they  are  characteristic.  It  is  on  the 
examination  of  the  muscular  tissue  that  we  are  convinced 
of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  these  parasites.  They 
are  found  in  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  the  neck,  and  the 
diaphragm ;  it  is  at  the  point  of  the  union  of  the  muscle 
with  the  tendon  that  they  are  found  in  the  greatest  number. 
The  young,  as  soon  as  born,  direct  their  course  towards  the 
muscular  fasciculi.  Some  of  them  penetrate  through  the  whole 
of  the  intestinal  parietes  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  to  arrive 
at  the  muscles.  Others,  again,  traverse  only  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  muscular  coat,  and  then  follow  the 
intermediate  tissue  of  the  two  layers  of  the  peritoneum 
which  constitute  the  mesentery.  Their  passage  through 
the  intestinal  parietes,  and  their  migration  into  the  ab¬ 
dominal  cavity,  with  their  penetrating  through  the  parietes 
of  this,  irritate  and  inflame  the  intestines  and  the  peri¬ 
toneum.  This  inflammation  is,  however,  not  always  suffi¬ 
ciently  intense  to  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  death  :  if  this 
event  should  supervene,  we  may  suspect,  in  this  case,  that 
substances  capable  of  bringing  about  a  fatal  termination 
have  reached  the  blood  through  the  lymphatics,  which  the 
passage  of  these  parasites  has  left  open. 

Thirty-two  days  after  the  ingestion  of  meat  infected  with 
trichinae,  Fiirstenberg  found  them  no  longer  in  the  peritoneal 
sac ;  he  never  found  them  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  or  the 
blood-vessels :  they  have  been  found  in  the  mesenteric 
ganglia,  where  they  can  reach  by  following  the  conjunctive 
tissue  of  the  mesentery  (Fiirstenberg,  1865).  In  man 
they  provoke  gastro-intestinal  irritation  (vomiting,  diarrhoea, 
&c.),  pain  and  swelling  in  the  muscles,  oedema  of  the  face. 
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burning  thirst,  abundant  perspiration,  febrile  reaction,  &c. 
In  the  microscopic  examination,  we  must  not  confound 
the  trichinae  with  some  other  nematoidea,  met  with  in  the 
muscular  system  or  in  the  digestive  tube :  the  characters  of 
the  trichinae  will  enable  us  to  avoid  this  mistake.  On  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  capsules  of  Rainey,  they  might  be  confounded 
with  trichinated  muscular  fibres ;  but  in  the  capsules,  which 
are  also  found  in  the  sarcolemma,  the  circumvolutions  made 
by  the  encysted  trichinae  are  not  observed ;  they  are  also  of 
various  length,  and  contain  a  granular  substance,  formed  by 
small,  rounded,  irregular,  oval  corpuscles :  generally  they 
consist  of  several  nuclei. 

Treatment. — When  the  first  symptoms  characteristic  of 
trichinosis  appear,  therapeutic  means  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  against  the  intestinal  trichinae,  the  vitality  of 
which  is  far  less  than  that  in  the  muscular ;  a  simple  diarrhoea 
will  very  considerably  incommode  them  in  their  multiplica¬ 
tion.  Septic  gas,  developed  in  the  intestines,  kills  them : 
the  compounds  of  sulphur  are  therefore  indicated  as  curative 
agents.  No  medical  agent  has  yet  proved  efidcacious  against 
the  muscular  trichinae.  In  starting  from  the  idea  that  the 
myosite,  by  the  reabsorption  of  deleterious  matter,  maintains 
the  typhoid  character  of  the  affection,  both  diaphoretic  and 
diurectic  as  well  as  purgative  agents  would  seem  to  be 
indicated. 

Preventives. — 1st.  Acquaint  the  cultivators,  feeders,  and 
breeders  of  pigs  with  the  mode  of  the  development  of  the 
trichinae  in  those  animals,  and  the  serious  danger  of  this 
affection  to  man. 

2nd.  Make  known  to  the  butchers  and  the  meat-inspectors 
the  nature  of  the  infection,  and  the  means  to  discover  the 
trichinae  in  the  muscles  of  the  meat  exposed  for  sale,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  consumption  of  it. 

3rd.  Point  out  the  danger  incurred  by  the  consumption  of 
raw  or  insufficiently  cooked  meat  in  respect  of  the  trichinae. 

4th.  Declare  all  animals  affected  with  trichinae  unsound. 

5th.  Forbid  the  sale  of  meat  affected  with  trichinae  as 
unfit  for  human  food^  and  prescribe  the  necessary  steps  to 
destroy  it,  so  that  it  is  not  consumed  by  man  or  animals. 
These  are  the  means  by  the  application  of  which  this  affection 
may  be  checked,  or  even  destroyed. — Fuchs  ^  PayenstecheVy 
Die  Trichineny  1865.  {From  the  ‘  Clinique  Veterinaire/ 
Toulon,  1866.) 
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Thoughts  suggested  by  a  discussion  upon  the  subject,  in  the 
Lancashire  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  March  \^th, 
1867. 

By  Thomas  Greaves,  M.R.C.V.S. 

The  paper  under  discussion  was  upon  The  Principles  of 
Shoeing/^  in  which  the  author  of  the  essay  entered  very 
minutely  into  the  structure  and  physiology  of  the  foot, 
especially  the  sole,  wall,  and  laminse.  The  discussion 
which  followed  was  both  animated  and  interesting ;  it 
seemed  to  concentrate  upon  the  wall  and  horny  laminse. 
The  author  of  the  essay  contended  that  the  wall  was  made 
up  of  horn-fibres  matted  together  with  a  glutinous  material, 
and  that  it  and  the  horny  laminae  were  secreted  from 
the  villi  of  the  coronary  substance.  He  had  at  great  pains 
carefully  prepared  many  magnified  plates  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  his  theory;  but  during  the  discussion  it  was  con¬ 
tended  that  the  wall  was  not  made  up  of  horn-fibres  at  all, 
but  of  hollow  horn  tubes,  matted  together  with  a  glutinous 
substance  formed  from  the  villi  of  the  coronary  band ;  and, 
further,  that  the  horny  laminse  were  not  secreted  from  the 
villi  at  all,  but  were  formed  by  the  sensitive  laminae,  and  that 
they  did  not  grow  downwards  along  with  the  wall ;  in  fact, 
that  the  laminae  were  stationary  permanent  structures, 
obeying  only  the  same  laws  of  absorption  and  deposit  as 
other  tissues  in  the  body. 

Now,  I  may  here  observe  that  the  author  of  the  essay  and 
the  gentleman  who  advocated  his  theory  are  among  the  best 
microscopists  of  the  day  in  the  veterinary  profession.  They 
are  experienced  and  scientific  men,  who  have  been  closely  and 
attentively  examining  and  studying  this  subject  for  years ; 
but,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  conclusions  they  have 
arrived  at  are  at  variance ;  and  although  each  enlisted  into  his 
service  all  and  every  argument  that  ingenuity  and  experience 
could  suggest  to  prove  his  individual  views,  it  ended  in  each 
of  them  maintaining  his  own  opinion,  and  leaving  us  in  a 
denser  mist  than  when  we  commenced.  It  was  argued  by 
others  that  the  glutinous  matter  was  not  secreted  by  the 
vascular  villi  of  the  coronary  substance  at  all,  but  from  the 
sensitive  laminse.  Now,  the  dilemma  in  which  we  were  left  by 
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tliese  disputants  was  one  wliicli  we_,  as  members  of  an  educated 
professionj  should  not  sit  down  with ;  it  should  neither  be 
allowed  to  remain  a  question  of  doubt_,  nor  yet  be  left  resting 
upon  a  false  basis.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  associations  to  bring 
experience  and  sound  principles  to  bear  upon  such  like  ques¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  clear  away  the  mists  that  would  seem  to 
envelope  these  problematical  questions.  Upon  pondering  over 
the  matter  it  very  forcibly  occurred  to  me  that  one  or  two 
facts — practical  facts — would  tend  to  clear  up  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  at  least,  if  not  conclusively,  the  contested  points  ;  they 
are  as  follows. 

During  my  experience  I  have  met  with  numbers  of  cases  of 
extensive  seedy  toe  and  seedy  quarter,  in  which,  for  three  inches 
in  extent  and  upwards  to  within  one  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the 
coronary  substance,  a  hollow  space  of  half  an  inch  between 
the  hoof  and  laminse  existed;  the  debris  or  horny  matter 
filling  up  this  cavity  could  be  easily  scratched  out  by  the 
point  of  a  nail.  Such  a  foot  may  have  been  in  this  state  for 
years  without  much  lameness,  or  the  wall  receiving  the 
slightest  nutriment  or  support  from  the  laminae ;  still,  at  this 
particular  part  it  is  as  thick  and  as  strong,  and  to  all 
appearance  has  been  supplied  with  a  natural  quantity  of 
glutinous  matter,  as  much  so  as  any  other  part  of  the  foot 
where  the  attachment  of  hoof  and  laminae  is  perfect.  This  I 
look  upon  as  pretty  conclusive  proof  that  the  hoof  is  not  at 
all  dependent  upon  the  laminae  for  its  glutinous  matter,  but 
that  it  is  secreted  wholly  from  the  villi  of  the  coronet.  But 
it  is  argued  that  since  there  was  one  eighth  of  an  inch  of  hoof 
and  laminae  attached  at  the  junction  of  coronet,  that  that 
was  a  space  quite  sufficient  for  the  glutinous  matter  to  exude 
from  the  sensitive  laminae  into  the  wall.  This  argument  has 
to  me  a  resemblance  to  a  drowning  man  catching  at  a  straw. 

I  will  give  you  another  illustration,  which,  to  my  mind, 
seems  quite  conclusive.  During  my  experience  I  have  had 
many  cases  of  canker  in  the  laminae  in  which  the  disease  had 
extended  from  the  ground  surface  quite  up  to  the  coronary 
substance.  We  may  commence  cutting  away  the  hoof  at  the 
bottom,  and  cut  it  away  bit  by  bit  until  we  have  removed  all 
the  hoof  for  one  or  two  inches  in  breadth  from  the  top ;  we 
have  been  able  to  do  this  without  cutting  or  lacerating  a 
single  blood-vessel,  not  a  particle  of  blood  has  escaped. 
The  hoof,  I  must  observe,  is  always  found  to  be  good  and 
strong,  with  perfect  horny  laminse  on  its  inner  surface 
all  the  way  up.  Besides  which,  it  is  found  to  be  entirely 
detached  from  the  sensitive  tissues  beneath,  which  con¬ 
dition  exists  completely  up  to  the  villi  of  the  coronet,  not  a 
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particle  of  horuy  laminae  adhering  to  the  sensitive  tissues 
beneath.  There  is  an  inspissated  greasy  secretion  interposing 
itself,  isolating  the  horny  laminae  as  effectually  from  the 
sensitive  tissues  beneath  as  if  there  had  been  placed  a  layer 
of  tin-foil  between  them ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  wall 
and  ordinary  laminae  are  perfect. 

I  will  prove  my  case  still  further.  We  will  presume  that  we 
clear  away  this  greasy  secretion,  and  dress  the  surface  with 
compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  if  you  like,  and  blister  the 
coronet  in  order  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  new  horn.  We 
shall  very  soon  see  the  new  horn  growing  rapidly — a  thick, 
healthy,  vigorous  growth ;  we  will  let  it  grow,  and  in  three  or 
four  months  it  has  grown  down  to  the  bottom ;  but  let  us  now 
examine  the  condition  of  this  new  hoof  and  its  attachments, 
and,  lo  and  behold,  we  discover  that  it  has  been  growing  false  ! 
Those  practitioners  who  have  had  much  experience  in  cases  of 
canker  will  know  the  full  import  of  the  meaning  of  those 
ominous  words,  growing  false.  You  may  commence  cutting 
away  again,  and  you  will  find  that  the  new  hoof  has  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  adhered  to  the  sensitive  tissues  beneath;  that 
in  reality  there  is  no  sensitive  laminse  at  this  point  whatever, 
throughout  its  entire  course  from  the  coronet  to  the  bottom. 
You  may  carry  your  examination  up  until  you  arrive  at  the 
coronary  substance,  where  the  horn  becomes  vascular,  and 
blood  oozes  through  it  like  unto  small  pin-points — no  adhe¬ 
sion  will  be  found;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  hoof  is 
perfectly  formed,  and  the  horny  laminse  are  there  to  be  seen, 
layer  by  layer,  distinctly  in  every  cut  of  hoof  you  remove, 
and  as  perfect  as  laminse  can  possibly  be.  This  I  take  to 
be  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  horn-fibre,  the  glutinous 
matter,  and  the  horny  laminse,  are  wholly  and  entirely 
secreted  by  the  villi  of  the  coronary  substance.  That  in  this 
particular  instance,  in  this  particular  part  of  the  foot,  it  is 
clearly  impossible  for  them  to  derive  any  growth  or  support 
whatever  from  any  other  source;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
the  horny  laminse  and  wall  are  fully  developed  and  perfectly 
formed. 

I  hope  the  facts  which  I  have  advanced  will  set  at  rest 
any  doubts  which  may  exist  respecting  the  nature  of  seedy 
toe.  In  all  these  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  wall  and 
horny  laminse  issue  together  from  the  coronary  substance; 
that  they  proceed  together  in  a  compact  mass  down  to  a 
given  part,  where,  from  some  cause  or  other  not  clearly 
defined,  the  horny  laminse  and  the  body  of  the  wall  separate 
from  each  other,  not  in  the  body  of  the  wall,  but  close  to 
the  back  of  the  horny  laminse,  this  latter  tissue  keeping  its 
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attacliment  to  the  sensitive  laminae,  passing  on  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  foot,  whilst  the  fibres  of  the  body  of  the  wall 
diverge  and  pass  on  isolated  from  the  horny  laminae  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  space  between  becomes  filled  up  with  horny 
debris. 


ON  VENTILATION. 

By  Alfred  Owles,  V.S.  Gen.  Staff. 

Any  one  at  all  accustomed  to  enter  buildings  occupied  by 
horses  or  other  animals,  cannot  fail,  I  think,  to  remark 
the  imperfect  provision  which  exists  in  many  of  them  for 
the  supply  of  fresh  air.  The  question  naturally  arises, 
why  is  this?  Veterinary  surgeons  always  inculcate  the 
necessity  for  good  ventilation  in  stables,  &c. ;  but  although 
their  advice  is  generally  sought  and  acted  upon  in  cases  of 
sickness,  unfortunately  such  is  not  the  rule  at  other  times ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  public  do  not  give  sanitary 
measures  fair  consideration,  among  which  a  due  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  requirements  of  animals  for  the  perfect  per¬ 
formance  of  respiration  stands  second  in  importance  to  none. 
It  is  true  that  many  owners,  and  the  intelligent  among  those 
who  have  the  charge  of  horses,  do  admit,  in  a  general  way, 
that  fresh  air  is  necessary ;  still,  somehow,  this  good  prin¬ 
ciple  is  not  their  rule  of  practice,  and  is  not  apparently  the 
conviction  of  their  reason.  Others,  again,  never  seem  to 
think  of  the  necessity  for  fresh  air  at  all,  and  some  stables 
are  so  badly  constructed  and  drained  that  no  amount  of  care 
could  maintain  a  pure  atmosphere  in  them.  If,  gentlemen, 
you  will  allow  the  subject  to  appear  in  your  valuable  Journal, 
as  one  deserving  the  careful  attention  of  owners  of  domes¬ 
ticated  animals,  they  may  be  induced  to  give  it  a  greater  share 
of  their  consideration,  in  which  case  the  conclusions  which 
must  be  the  result  of  their  deliberations  will  appear  so  clear  and 
practicable,  that  a  relapse  into  indifierence  is  hardly  probable. 
The  consideration  is  not  more  just  to  those  animals  that  are 
placed  in  uncongenial  situations  by  man  to  meet  his  require¬ 
ments  or  convenience,  than  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  their 
owners,  in  the  better  preservation  of  health  which  may  be 
expected  to  result  from  the  study  of  the  physiology  of  respira¬ 
tion  ;  and  understanding,  in  some  degree,  the  changes  which 
the  blood  undergoes  as  the  effect,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the 
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absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere^  we  thereby 
become  more  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  aiding  on  our 
part  this  great  function,  by  making  adequate  provision  for  the 
change  of  the  air  in  the  stables,  as  nature  has  done  for  its 
constant  change  in  the  lungs,  by  a  beautiful  adaptation  of 
structures  in  consonance  with  physical  and  chemical  laws,  com¬ 
bined  with  mechanical  movements  the  perfection  of  which 
causes  us  to  consider  and  adore  the  All-wise,  whose  finished 
work  man  but  imperfectly  comprehends.  Let  us  give  a  short 
summary  of  the  structures  engaged.  The  thorax,  or  the  cavity 
which  contains  the  organs  of  respiration,  as  well  as  the  heart, 
&c.,  has  its  external  walls  composed  of  a  bony  framework,  the 
interspaces  being  filled,  and  the  bones  themselves  clothed  with 
muscles,  which  protect  the  vital  organs  within,  to  a  great 
extent,  from  injury.  The  posterior  wall,  or  that  dividing  the 
chest  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  is  a  large  fiat  musele — 
diaphragm ;  when  relaxed  it  is  convex  towards  the  chest,  but 
on  contraction  the  diaphragm  approaches  a  plane  and  en¬ 
larges  the  cavity  of  the  chest;  the  bony  walls  are  also  mov¬ 
able,  and  the  area  of  the  thorax  admits  of  considerable  varia¬ 
tions,  as  a  deep-drawn  inspiration,  or  a  forcible  expiration, 
proves ;  ordinarily  its  dilatations  and  contractions  take  place 
quite  involuntarily,  neither  is  it  possible  for  man  by  his  will 
to  prevent  the  movements  of  the  chest  for  more  than  about 
thirty  seconds.  When  the  excito-motor  nerves  in  the  lungs 
convey  to  the  centres  the  urgent  necessity  for  fresh  air,  the 
inspiratory  muscles  are  called  into  action  by  their  reflecto- 
rnotor  nerves,  thereby  overcoming  the  mandate  of  the  will, 
and  the  man  breathes  again.  This  is  considered  to  be  the 
principal  of  the  movements  in  ordinary  respiration  also, 
which  consist  in  certain  expansions  and  contractions  of  the 
walls  of  the  chest;  these  movements,  although  capable  of 
being  modified  by  the  will,  are  essentially  independent  of  it. 
It  is  no  consequence  if  we  do  forget  to  breathe.  Anatomy 
teaches  us  that  the  lungs  communieate  with  the  external 
air  through  the  trachea  only,  and,  being  situated  in  the  chest, 
the  walls  of  which  are  lined  by  a  serous  membrane  (pleura), 
which  is  reflected  from  them  to  the  lungs,  completely  cover¬ 
ing  their  external  surface,  it  forms  a  shut  sac  between  the 
lungs  and  the  walls  of  the  chest ;  expansion  of  these  walls 
tends  to  produce  a  vacuum  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  which 
is  prevented,  probably,  in  part  by  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  air-cells,  but  mostly  by  atmospheric 
pressure  forcing  air  through  the  trachea,  filling  the  lungs  to 
the  same  extent  that  the  chest  expands.  The  converse  of  this 
takes  place  upon  contraction  of  the  thorax.  The  trachea 
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divides  in  the  chest  into  two  bronchi^  which^  after  entering 
the  InngSj  again  divide  and  subdivide  into  countless  smaller 
tubes^  ending  finally  in  what  is  called  terminal  bronchial 
tubes.  Take  one  of  these  as  a  type  of  all.  It  is  minute  in 
size  and  modified  in  structure,  has  no  cartilage ;  it  loses  the 
epithelium  and  muscular  tunic  found  in  the  larger  tubes,  and 
is  reduced  to  basement  tissue  and  yellow  elastic  fibres 
blended  into  a  single  coat ;  the  tube  thus  modified  ramifies 
within  the  lobule  of  the  lung-tissue,  it  then  takes  the  name 
of  lobular  passage,  and  it  now  presents  a  series  of  cells  along 
its  walls — pulmonary  air-cells ;  these  cells  are  formed  of  the 
same  simple  tissue  as  the  lobular  passages  (I  believe  some 
anatomists  assert  that  muscular  fibres,  if  not  epithelium,  are 
contained  in  these  passages),  which  is  extensible  and  elastic, 
and  with  them  form  a  greatly  increased  surface  of  membrane 
to  that  forming  the  terminal  tube,  from  which  they  are  con¬ 
tinuations  j  over  this  membrane  the  venous  blood  flows  con. 
tinuously,  to  be  aerated,  separated  from  the  air  only  by  this 
thin  membrane  or  the  coats  of  the  capillaries  of  the  blood¬ 
vessels,  which,  it  is  said,  sometimes  bulge  into  the  air-cells, 
in  which  case  the  cell-wall  and  the  capillary  wall  blend ;  there 
is  only  this  delicate  coat,  -ao-^o-  of  an  inch,  between  the  air 
and  the  blood.  Besides  the  air-tubes,  the  lungs  contain 
blood-vessels  which  ramify  upon  and  between  the  cells ; 
through  these  small  vessels  all  the  blood  passes  to  be  purified; 
it  is  brought  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  for  that  purpose ; 
after  it  is  purified  it  is  collected  by  other  minute  vessels  to 
be  conveyed  back  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  for  general 
circulation,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  &c.  The  lungs 
are  enclosed  and  their  substance  intersected  by  areolar 
tissue — parenchyma — which  connects  and  sustains  the  diflPe- 
rent  parts ;  the  areolar  tissue  has  resilient  properties,  which 
doubtless  assists  in  expelling  air  from  the  lungs,  as  may  be 
seen  by  their  collapse  after  death,  when  the  chest  is  opened 
and  they  are  no  longer  kept  distended  by  atmospheric 
pressure.  By  the  laws  of  difiusion  of  gases  we  learn  that 
gases  mix  according  to  certain  laws,  so  that  a  heavy  and  a 
light  gas  will  mix,  although  the  light  gas  may  have  been 
placed  above  the  heavy  one;  to  this  we  owe  the  almost 
uniform  relative  proportion  of  the  gases  in  the  atmosphere, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  composed  of  nitrogen  79,  oxygen 
20,  carbonic  acid  a  trace,  not  exceeding  1  part  by  volume  in 
2000;  expired  air  contains  about  4  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  has  lost  about  the  same  proportion  of  oxygen, 
showing  that  an  interchange  of  gases  takes  place  in  the  lungs 
between  the  blood  and  the  air,  although  the  two  are  sepa- 
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rated  by  a  membrane.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  animal 
membranes^  &c.,  permit  diffusion  of  gases  through  them,  and 
that  one  gas  held  in  solution  will  be  diffused  with  another  gas 
which  is  free.  These  laws  account  for  the  mixture  of  the  fresh 
inhaled  air  with  the  deoxygenated  air  already  contained  in 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  air-cells,  and  also  the  passage  of 
oxygen  through  the  membrane  or  cell-wall  to  the  blood, 
and  of  the  carbonic  acid  out  of  the  blood.  When  oxygen 
enters  the  venous  blood  the  colour  of  that  fluid  is  changed 
to  bright  scarlet ;  it  is  supposed  that  the  oxygen  is  carried 
in  the  red  cells  till  it  arrives  at  the  capillary  circulation  of 
the  body,  where  it  combines  with  the  effete  tissues  of  the 
body,  forming  carbonic  acid  and  other  products,  and  thus 
carry  them  off  in  the  venous  circulation  to  be  expelled  by 
the  lungs  and  skin,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
atmosphere  is  dontinually  receivingl  the  animal  poisons  thus 
eliminated. 

The  knowledge  gained  by  the  study  of  the  functions  so 
imperfectly  epitomised  above  would,  if  utilised  by  all  in 
everyday  life,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  tend  greatly  to  remedy 
the  evil  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of  this  letter. 


ON  WOLVES’  TEETH. 

By  Chaeles  Parnell,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Oakham,  Rutland. 

On  reading  Professor  VarnelFs  remarks  on  some  of  the 
diseases  affecting  the  facial  region  of  the  horse^s  head,  I 
notice  a  description  of  wolves^  teeth.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  do 
not,  for  one  moment,  doubt  Professor  VarnelTs  professional 
abilities,  nor  do  I  like  to  contradict  him,  but  still  I  feel  that 
I  should  like  to  relate  my  experience  of  wolves^  teeth.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Varnell  says  ‘^‘^they  have  been  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  disease  in  the  eyes  of  horses  ;  this  idea,  however,  is 
quite  erroneous,  therefore  I  shall  not  occupy  any  space  in 
discussing  this  traditional  error Well,  I  can  safely  say  that 
I  have  in  my  time  extracted  a  great  many  of  these  teeth, 
and  not  extracted  them  merelv  because  thev  existed,  but 
because  there  was  a  weeping  from  both  eyes,  the  cause 
of  which  was  attributed  to  the  wolves^  teeth,  and  generally, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  weeping  has  ceased.  But 
what,  in  my  idea,  confirms  my  opinion,  that  they  do  affect 
he  eye  to  a  certain  extent,  is  that  I  have  had  several  cases 
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where  there  has  been  a  weeping  and  weakness  of  one  eye,  and 
have  found  a  wolfs  tooth  on  that  side  and  none  on  the  other, 
and  have  extraeted  it,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  eye  has  re¬ 
covered.  I  will  relate  one  case.  It  was  a  four-year-old  mare, 
my  own  property.  Soon  after  I  bought  her,  I  notieed  a 
weeping  and  weakness  of  the  near  eye.  I  examined  her 
mouth,  and  found  a  wolfs  tooth  on  the  near  side,  and  none 
on  the  off  side  of  the  mouth.  I,  of  course,  extraeted  it,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  the  eye  became  as  right  as  the  other.  The 
mucous  membranes  and  laehrymal  glands  appear  to  me  to  be 
the  parts  affected,  undoubtedly  from  some  connection  through 
the  nerves ;  and  if  these  teeth  are  allowed  to  remain  in,  the 
sight  will  become  more  or  less  impaired.  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  my  making  these  remarks,  and,  if  you  think  this  com¬ 
munication  worthy  of  a  space  in  the  Veterinarian^  I  hope  you 
will  insert  it. 

[We  publish  this  communication  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
the  question  of  the  influence  of  wolves^  teeth upon  the 
visual  organs.  Our  own  opinion  is  well  known ;  but  we  have 
no  desire  to  ignore  the  teachings  of  experience,  contenting 
ourselves  with  suggesting  i\idXjoost  hoc  is  not  always  propter 
hoc.'] 


CASE  OE  MALIGNANT  TUMOURS,  ASSOCIATED 
WITH  CLOTS  OF  BLOOD  IN  THE  VESSELS. 

By  Samuel  Gatward,  Veterinary  Student,  Saffron  Walden. 

During  the  past  Christmas  vacation  I  was  kindly  invited 
by  Mr.  Seaman,  of  Saffron  Walden,  to  witness  the  post¬ 
mortem  examination  of  a  horse  belonging  to  the  Messrs. 
Chalk,  extensive  agriculturists,  Linton,  Cambridgeshire.  Mr. 
Seaman  was  unusually  anxious  to  make  an  examination  of 
the  carcass  of  this  horse,  as  a  similar  case  had  been  under 
his  treatment  during  the  preceding  summer — a  horse  the 
property  of  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Kent,  Chishill, 
Essex.  The  animal  had  been  a  patient  of  a  neighbouring 
practitioner,  and  had  also  been  seen  by  Professor  Varnell. 
Mr.  Seaman  had  diagnosed  the  case  malignant  medullary 
sarcoma ;  but  the  carcass  had  not  been  examined,  although 
Mr.  Seaman  offered  a  sovereign  to  be  allowed  to  do 
so.  The  horse,  during  life,  had  been  a  great  favorite, 
and  the  family  did  not  like  to  have  the  ^^poor  thing 
cut  and  hacked  about  after  it  was  dead,^^  so  Dobbin  was 
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respectably  interred — skin,  shoes,  and  alL’^  Mr.  Chaikas  horse 
was  a  ten-year- old  free  and  active  dranght-horse^  had  done  the 
work  of  the  farm,  and  occasionally  had  drawn  a  waggonette. 
He  had  been  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  ordinary 
swelled  legs  and  cracked  heels,  until  eighteen  months  prior 
to  death. 

In  July,  1865,  the  right  lower  eyelid  near  the  posterior 
corner  began  to  swell ;  there  was  no  apparent  constitutional 
disturbance,  and  the  eye  did  not  appear  to  suffer.  During 
November  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Seaman  was  requested  to 
attend  the  horse,  when  a  tumour,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon^s 
egg,  was  found  upon  the  lid  before  alluded  to.  The  eye 
appeared  to  be  in  pain,  and  the  constitution  suffering;  the 
hair  looked  unhealthy,  and  the  horse  had  lost  flesh. 

Dec.  8th,  1865. — Mr.  Seaman  dissected  away  the  tumour, 
prescribed  medicine  and  nutritious  diet,  and  in  about  three 
weeks  the  horse  was  put  to  work,  apparently  recovered. 

Dec.  26th,  1866. — More  than  a  year  after  the  operation 
the  horse  again  became  Mr.  Seaman^s  patient.  It  had  been 
unwell  the  preceding  fortnight — languid,  no  appetite,  rapid 
loss  of  flesh.  The  body  was  very  thin,  and  there  was  an 
entire  loss  of  appetite.  So  debilitated  was  the  animal,  that 
the  feet  could  scarcely  be  lifted  over  the  threshold  of  the 
stable,  and  he  staggered  in  walking.  The  pulse  was  quick  and 
feeble ;  urine  and  faeces  scanty ;  submaxillary  and  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  prepuce  enlarged,  and  oedema  over  a  large 
surface  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  extending  from  prepuce 
to  ensiform  cartilage.  No  medical  or  surgical  treatment  on 
this  occasion.  Mr.  Seaman  gave  me  his  opinion  that  the 
tumour  of  the  lower  eyelid  was  of  a  malignant  character,  and 
that  on  dissection  of  the  body  many  of  the  internal  lymphatic 
glands  would  be  found  in  the  same  condition. 

31st.  —  By  the  consent  of  Messrs.  Chalk,  a  knacker- 
man  was  employed  to  slaughter  the  horse.  Post-mortem 
immediately  after  death.  Tumour  of  eyelid  was  found  to 
have  strong  fibrous  attachments  to  parts  beneath.  There 
were  tumours  of  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands  of  both 
sides,  of  same  nature  as  that  removed  from  eyelid,  tough,  semi- 
cartilaginous,  and  of  a  dirty  white  colour.  Shoulder  and  ribs 
of  right  side  cut  away;  stomach,  bowels,  diaphragm,  removed. 
The  numerous  lymphatic  glands  surrounding  the  windpipe, 
at  its  entrance  into  the  chest  and  at  the  point  of  bifurcation, 
were  found  greatly  enlarged ;  twelve  of  them  being  removed, 
weighed,  in  the  aggregate,  four  pounds  two  ounces,  varying 
from  two  to  eight  ounces  each.  The  windpipe,  both  thoracic 
aortas,  and  oesophagus,  were  surrounded  and  pressed  upon,* 
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One  tumour  had  strong  fibrous  attachments  to  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart.  The  pair  of  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
prepuce  were  tumefied  ;  they  weighed  thirteen  and  a  half 
ounces.  Those  of  the  lumbar  region  were  much  enlarged^  but 
the  inguinal  external  thoracic  and  mesentery  were  normal. 
The  heart  weighed  nine  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  right  ex¬ 
ternal  iliac  artery  from  its  origin  to  within  four  inches  of  its 
different  branches,  was  plugged  with  fibrin  arranged  in 
crescentic  layers  (emboli),  and  the  coats  of  the  vessels  were 
very  much  thinned.  One  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery  was 
filled  quite  to  its  extremity,  and  one  mesenteric  and  one  pul¬ 
monic  contained  also  these  emboli.  Mr,  Seaman  has  informed 
me  that  he  has  recorded  ten  cases,  and  has  memorandums 
of  two'^others,  of  embolism  of  the  anterior  mesenteric  artery, 
renal  artery,  and  the  heart  itself.  Fibrinous  deposits  of  the 
mesenteric  artery  have  been  frequently  caused  by  lodgment 
of  worms  (strongyles) . 


POISONING  OF  A  HEIFER  BY  LEAD  PAINT. 

By  J.  Barnett,  Student,  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

The  following  case,  communicated  at  the  suggestion  of 
Professor  Tuson,  occurred  last  summer.  I  certainly  at  the  time 
thought  it  possessed  of  some  degree  of  interest,  but  scarcely, 
to  my  mind,  sufficient  to  warrant  me  in  recording  it;  however, 
upon  mentioning  it  casually  to  Professor  Tuson,  he  jocosely 
reproved  me  for  keeping  these  particulars  to  myself  because 
they  were  not,  as  I  was  pleased  to  call  it,  unique.  Doubtless 
the  professor  is  right  in  stating  that  we  should  not  be  ever 
seeking  for  the  extraordinary,  but  rather  investigating  the 
nature  of  ordinary  phenomena ;  but,  without  discussing  upon 
the  propriety  of  the  course,  I  will  state  my  case,  and  make 
one  or  two  remarks  upon  it. 

On  Sunday  evening  I  was  sent  for  to  see  a  yearling  heifer, 
the  history  given  being  that  it  had, -within  the  last  few  days, 
been  placed  in  a  fresh  pasturage,  and  had  managed  to  fall 
into  a  dyke,  some  two  feet  deep,  with  a  peaty  bottom,  and 
partially  filled  with  water.  It  was  said  to  have  been  unable 
to  extricate  itself  for  at  least  an  hour,  when,  assistance  being 
procured,  it  was  removed  from  such  an  undesirable  situation. 
This  accident  is  a  very  common  occurrence  in  the  district  I 
was  then  located  in — Cambridgeshire. 

The  symptoms  did  not  strike  me  as  being  at  all  at  variance 
Vith  such  an  account.  The  animal  was  deadlv  cold  and 
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shivering,,  pulse  threadlike,  mucous  membranes  blanched, 
&c.  As  she,  could  not  be  removed  to  a  shed,  in  fear  of 
breaking  the  cattle-plague  regulations,  I  had  an  extempore 
cover  erected,  the  body  dried  and  clothed,  and  gave  diffusible 
stimulants.  Upon  going  to  see  her  next  morning  I  was 
rather  surprised  to  find  that  she  had  strayed,  after  being  left 
at  about  midnight,  from  her  sheltered  position,  and  had  again 
been  in  the  dyke  for  some  considerable  time,  the  efiPects  of 
the  ablution  being  to  mask  any  symptoms  which  would  have 
been  indicative  of  poisoning.  I  now  gave  more  stimulants, 
and  ordered  gruel,  and  directed  the  animal  should  be  placed  in 
an  inclosure  where  there  was  no  dyke,  and  left  there  for 
further  observation.  On  going  in  the  evening  I  began  to 
think  whether  or  no  my  perverse  patient  was  non  compos,  for 
there  she  was,  fast  in  a  dry  ditch.  Upon  examining  her, 
after  she  had  been  released,  I  saw  sufficient  to  warrant  me  in 
coming  to  this  conclusion — that  there  was  some  ofiending 
matter  in  the  alimentary  track.  I  accordingly  gave  Snip. 
Mag.  3xij,  and  ordered  a  supply  of  milk  to  be  placed  before 
her,  but  no  solid  food,  the  latter  precaution  being  scarcely 
necessary,  as  no  desire  to  partake  of  any  existed.  The  next 
morning  I  was  convinced  that  lead  was  the  cause  of  the  mis¬ 
chief,  in  whatever  form  or  from  wherever  it  might  have  been 
obtained.  I  came  to  this  conclusion  principally  from  the 
condition  of  the  fseces  and  the  continuation  of  the  thirst. 
It  will  be  seen  that  I  rather  suspected  this  the  evening  be¬ 
fore,  by  my  giving  an  alkaline  sulphate,  which  possesses  the 
double  property,  in  such  a  case,  of  being  an  antidote  and  a 
purgative  combined;  and  also  milk,  as  being  a  convenient 
form  of  administering  albumen.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the 
animal  recovered  sufficiently  in  about  a  week  to  be  left  to 
the  good  nursing  of  the  owner. 

Remarks. — I  discovered,  after  great  trouble,  that  the  lead 
had  been  received  in  the  condition  of  paint,  the  animal  having 
been  seen  to  lick  some  freshly  painted  sails  of  a  mill.  This 
information  was  kept  back  by  the  attendants;  in  order  to 
screen  their  own  negligence,  and  only  given  when  conceal¬ 
ment  failed  to  effect  their  object.  The  line  of  metallic  lead 
around  the  gums,  so  often  noticed,  was  not  visible  in  this 
case ;  neither  can  I  say  that  much  constipation  existed,  for 
the  Mag.  Sulp.  quickly  operated,  the  feces  being  black  and 
offensive,  doubtless  from  the  lead  being  converted  into  a 
sulphide.  Abdominal  pain  was  shown  by  a  peculiar  grinding 
of  the  teeth,  and  by  that  only,  unless  we  accept  the  intense 
thirst  as  indicative  of  its  existence,  tympanitis  was  not 
present ;  in  fact,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  were  drawn  up. 
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Solid  food  was  refused  for  some  time^  but  milk  was  partaken 
of  eagerly,  the  latter  having,  I  should  imagine,  much  to  do 
with  the  animahs  recovering,  for  casein  undoubtedly  has  the 
power  of  precipitating  the  oxide  of  lead  from  its  soluble 
salts. 


Facts  and  Observations. 

Delicate  Test  for  Iodine. — Mr.  Cary  heats  a  solution 
supposed  to  contain  iodide  of  potassium,  adds  a  drop  or  two 
of  solution  of  starch,  then  a  drop  of  dilute  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  just  sufficient  to  give  a  pale  yellow 
colour  to  the  liquid,  and,  lastly,  a  few  drops  of  dilute  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  Iffie  effect  varies  with  the  amount  of  iodine 
present,  but  if  only  of  iodide  of  potassium  be 

present  an  abundant  blue  precipitate  is  obtained.  Less  than 
this  gives  a  tawny  colour. 

Effects  of  certain  Deodorising  Agents  on  the 
Life  of  Ferments. — Mr.  Chapman,  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  has  by  experiment  found  that  if  water  containing 
decomposing  animal  matter  in  like  quantities,  one  was  left 
untouched,  to  a  second  carbolic  acid  Avas  added,  to  a  third 
sulphate  of  iron,  to  another  Condy^s  fluid,  and  to  a  fourth 
BurnetFs,  in  the  untouched  an  abundance  of  bacteria  and, 
afterwards,  infusoria,  were  apparent.  In  that  containing 
carbolic  acid  these  organisms  were  destroyed  and  their  lifeless 
remains  were  seen  floating  in  the  fluid.  Sulphate  of  iron 
caused  the  destruction  of  all  traces  of  organised  matter,  and 
Condy’s  fluid  acted  similarly,  but  after  a  short  period  its 
virtues  were  exhausted,  and  a  redevelopment  of  organisms 
took  place.  Sir  W.  Burnettes  fluid  acted  like  carbolic  acid. 

Ozone. — At  the  recently  held  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Dr.  Daubeny, 
F.R.S.,  read  a  paper  On  Ozone.^^  He  considered  the 
amount  of  ozone  present  in  the  atmosphere  to  be  dependent 
on  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  proved,  by  cards  registering 
the  quantity  during  a  period  of  eight  months,  that  in  Devon¬ 
shire  it  abounded  most  during  those  winds  which  blew  from 
the  sea.  He  then  proceeded  to  show  that  the  ozone  present 
in  the  air  was  derived,  partly  at  least,  from  plants,  the  green 
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parts  of  which  generated  ozone  when  they  emitted  oxygen. 
By  observations  made  on  fifty-seven  species  of  plants,  repre¬ 
senting  forty-seven  natural  families,  it  w'as  contended  that  a 
certain  amount  of  coloration  was  produced  upon  Schoenbein^s 
paper  by  leaves  during  the  continuance  of  solar  light  beyond 
what  could  have  been  brought  about  by  light  alone,  but  that 
this  coloration  did  not  go  on  perseveringly  at  any  definite 
rate,  and  even  in  certain  cases  diminished  after  a  longer 
exposure.  Precautions  were  taken  to  exclude  from  the  air  of 
the  jar  any  ozone  that  might  come  from  without.  Then  the 
effect  produced  upon 'the  paper  placed  in  tubes  exposed  to 
different  lights,  and  also  in  entire  darkness,  were  noted.  It 
was  shown  that  ozone  was  generated  by  the  leaves  only,  and 
not  by  the  flowers  of  plants.  On  the  whole,  it  seemed  to  be 
fairly  presumable  that  plants  are  the  appointed  agents,  not 
only  for  restoring  the  oxygen  which  animals  consumed,  but 
also,  by  generating  ozone,  for  removing  those  noxious  efliuvia 
which  arise  from  the  processes  of  animal  life  and  putrefaction. 

Action  of  Narceine. — M.  Line  avers  that  of  all  the 
alkaloids  contained  in  opium  narceine  possesses  hypnotic 
pow'er  in  the  greatest  degree.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
he  says,  neither  morphia  nor  codeia  produces  so  long  or  so 
profound  a  sleep.  Further,  narceine  causes,  only  in  a  feeble 
degree,  the  physiological  phenomena  consequent  upon  the 
sleep  induced  by  morphia  and  the  salts  of  that  base.  Per¬ 
spiration  is  less  abundant  through  it  than  after  the  use  of 
opiates  ;  its  action  on  the  intestines  is  different  from  that  of 
morphia,  as,  instead  of  causing  constipation,  its  effect  in 
small  doses  is  that  of  an  aperient,  while  in  larger  ones  it 
causes  diarrhoea.  Its  action  on  the  kidnevs  is  constant,  and 
it  relieves  pain  like  other  opiates. 

To  DISTINGUISH  BETWEEN  MORPHINE  AND  NaRCOTINE. 
— M .  Housmann  directs  the  matters  tobe  tested  to  be  dissolved 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  to 
be  added.  If  morphine  be  present,  a  coloration  varying  from 
rose  to  intense  carmine  is  produced,  and  by  heating  the  so¬ 
lution  for  some  minutes  a  magnificent  violet  colour  appears, 
changing  to  blood  red.  Narcotine  becomes  bluish-green  in 
cold  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat  changes  the  colour  to  violet- 
red. 

Convertibility  of  Force. — Mr.  Grove,  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  mentioned  two  remark¬ 
able  applications  of  the  convertibility  of  force — one  by  Mr. 
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Wilde,  Avho  finds  that  by  conveying  electricity  from  the  coils 
of  a  magneto-electric  machine  to  an  electro-magnet  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  of  electric  power  may  be  obtained;  the 
other  by  Mr.  Holz,  who  has  contrived  an  electrical  machine 
which  converts  into  a  continuous  flood  of  intense  electricity 
the  force  supplied  by  the  arm  of  the  operator.  These  results 
offer  great  promise  of  extended  application ;  they  show  that, 
by  a  mere  formal  disposition  of  matter,  one  force  can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  another,  and  that  not  to  the  limited  extent  hitherto 
attained,  but  to  an  extent  co-ordinate,  or  nearly  so,  with  the 
increased  initial  force,  so  that,  by  a  mere  change  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  apparatus,  a  means  of  absorbing  and  again 
eliminating  in  a  new'  form  a  given  force  may  be  obtained  to 
an  indefinite  extent.  As  we  may,  in  a  not  very  distant 
future,  need,  for  the  dail}'  uses  of  mankind,  heat,  light,  and 
mechanical  force,  and  find  our  present  resources  exhausted, 
the  more  we  can  invent  new  modes  of  conversion  of  forces 
the  more  prospect  we  have  of  practically  supplying  such 
want.  It  is  but  a  month  from  this  time,  he  said,  that  the 
greatest  triumph  of  force-conversion  has  been  attained.  The 
chemical  action  generated  by  a  little  salt  water  on  a  few 
pieces  of  zinc  will  now  enable  us  to  converse  with  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  opposite  hemisphere  of  this  planet. 

Consumption  and  Formation  of  Coal. — Dr.  Percy, 
in  his  ‘Jecture  on  coal  delivered  at  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  says — A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  late  about  the 
duration  of  our  coal,  and  evil  prophecies  have  been  put 
forth.  The  extent  of  our  coal-fields  is  pretty  well  known, 
but  probably  coal  will  be  found  over  a  much  larger  area  than 
at  present  known.  Our  rate  of  consumption  is  very  large — ■ 
say  between  80,000,000  and  90,000,000  tons  per  annum, 
including  the  coal  exported  to  other  countries.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  condemn  the  exportation  of  coal.  It  is  a  subject  open 
to  grave  differences  of  opinion,  but  in  parting  with  our  coal 
we  are  parting  with  our  natural  powder.  We  are  selling  a 
pow’er  w'hich  can  never  be  replenished — a  power  derived  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  operation  of  the  sun,  and  stored  up  for  us 
during  millions  and  millions  of  ages.  Whether  it  be  proper 
to  sell  that  power  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide.  It  is  derived 
from  the  sunk’s  force.  All  coal  is  the  product  of  the  decom¬ 
position  of  woody  matter  of  one  kind  or  other  by  a  natural 
process  of  decay.  Now,  no  plant  can  exist  without  the 
agency  of  solar  light.  That  light  is  essential  to  enable  the 
plant  to  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  upon  which 
•  it  mainly  lives,  and  to  separate  the  carbon  from  the  oxygen. 
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That  separation,  then,  is  effected  by  the  operation  of  solar 
force,  and  the  carbon  thus  set  free  is  the  carbon  which  comes 
down  to  us  in  the  form  of  coal.  The  carbon  of  coal  being 
the  carbon  which  was  separated  in  former  geological  periods 
by  the  action  of  the  sun,  we  are,  therefore,  right  in  asserting 
that  our  coal  is  so  much  accumulation  of  sun  force.^^ 

On  the  Influence  of  Water  and  Liquid  Food  in 
THE  Production  of  Milk. — This,  says  the  Chemical  News, 
is  a  valuable  paper,  read  in  the  Academy  of  Science,  from  a 
cow-keepePs  point  of  view,  although  we  do  not  think  the 
author  can  teach  our  London  tradesmen  much.  He  finds 
that  by  causing  cows  to  drink  more  water,  by  exciting  their 
palates  with  salt,  he  can  increase  the  yield  of  milk  several 
quarts  a  day,  without  injuring  its  quality ;  but,  in  order  to 
do  this,  the  cow  must  be  made  to  drink  tw^enty  to  twenty-five 
quarts  of  v^ater  a  day  beyond  her  ordinary  quantity.  It 
therefore  becomes  a  question  whether  the  plan  adopted  in 
London  is  not  better — that  of  adding  the  desired  quantity  of 
water  to  the  milk  after  it  leaves  the  cow,  instead  of  pouring 
six  times  the  needful  quantity  down  the  unfortunate  animaf  s 
throat  ?  As  far  as  regards  the  question  of  adulteration,  there 
cannot  be  much  difference  between  the  two  plans. 

The  Albumenoid  Matter  found  in  Urine  is  stated 

I 

by  Dr.  A.  Commaile  to  present  a  close  similarity  to  that 
found  in  the  fluid  surrounding  muscular  fibre,  and  to  it  he 
has  given  the  name  of  Oposine.^^ 

Excision  of  the  Spleen  of  Animals. — -More  cruelty. 
Oiii  hono  ?  M.  Philipeaux  has  sent  a  paper  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Paris,  in  which  he  states  that  the  spleen  cut  out 
of  young  mammiferous  animals,  and  then  immediately  re¬ 
placed  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  will  adhere,  and  there  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  and  develop. 

To  DETECT  Sulphuric  Acid  in  Acetic  Acid  or 
Vinegar. — Boil  the  suspected  acid  in  a  small  retort  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  starch,  until  half  has  been  distilled 
over.  After  the  residue  has  cooled,  add  a  drop  of  tincture 
of  iodine.  If  a  blue  coloration  takes  place,  no  sulphuric  acid 
is  present;  if  otherwise,  the  blue  colour  does  not  appear, 
the  sulphuric  acid  present  has  converted  the  starch  into 
glucose,  and  the  iodine  consequently  causes  no  marked 
reaction. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat,— Cicero. 


LEGISLATION  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  SPREAD  OE 
INEECTIOUS  DISEASES  AMONG  ANIMALS. 

Two  years  ago  any  attempt  to  restrict  free  trade  in  cattle 
would  have  been  met  by  a  mos^  determined  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  agricultural  community.  Now  we  hear  men  calmly 
discussing  the  effects  and  calculating  upon  the  probable  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  various  enactments  which  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a  deadly 
and  contagious  disease  among  the  herds  and  flocks  of 
the  country.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  change  of 
feeling  has  been  sudden,  or  that  it  is  even  now  complete. 
The  first  very  moderate  exercise  of  power  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  occasioned  ominous  mutterings,  and  a  step  further  on 
threatened  to  produce  a  storm ;  for  a  long  time  the  fact  of 
the  cattle  plague  having  reached  our  shores  was  not  realised 
by  those  whose  stock  escaped  the  infection ;  complaints,  not 
only  deep,  but  loud,  were  uttered  by  men  whose  traditional 
castles  were  invaded  by  a  new  race  of  belligerents  yclept  cattle 
inspectors,  who  did  duty  often  under  a  galling  Are  of  hard 
words,  and  not  infrequently  were  compelled  to  obtain  rein¬ 
forcements  before  they  could  effect  an  entrance  into  the 
enemies^  premises.  A  new  condition  of  things  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  land,  and  the  old  saws  about  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,^^  and  an  “  Englishman's  house/^  were  suddenly 
found  to  be  rusty  and  no  longer  effective  in  service. 
Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  protestation,  opposition,  and  evasion, 
the  restrictions  became  more  and  more  stringent  as  the 
need  became  more  urgent,  until  at  length  the  ravages  of 
the  plague  were  so  far  arrested  that  the  serious  apprehensions 
which  had  been  entertained  gave  place  to  a  hope  of  future 
immunity,  although  the  presence  of  the  disease  within  a 
few  hours^  distance  of  this  country  still  gives  occasion  for 
the  adoption  of  precautionary  measures. 
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In  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  the  past  eighteen  months, 
we  discover  that  an  experiment  has  been  worked  out,  and 
results  of  a  definite  character  obtained  which,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  sudden  appearance  and  rapid  extension  of  the 
cattle  plague,  might  have  been  left  for  another  generation. 
During  the  time  that  the  ravages  of  the  disease  compelled 
the  enforcement  of  prohibitions  upon  the  movement  of 
stock  from  place  to  place,  and  the  holding  of  fairs  and 
markets,  it  has  been  gradually  growing  more  and  more 
apparent  that  other  infectious  diseases  of  cattle  and  sheep 
have  been  less  frequent,  until  of  late  they  are  rarely  seen. 
While  the  plague  raged,  it  was  usual  to  attribute  this  de¬ 
crease,  in  the  usual  number  of  cases  of  the  diseases,  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  and  mouth  and  foot  disease,  to  a  professional 
tendency  to  confound  all  these  affections  under  one  head; 
but  now  that  the  plague  has  gradually  ceased,  the  charge 
can  no  longer  be  preferred ;  and  yet  pleuro-pneumonia,  and 
mouth  and  foot  disease,  are  now  remarkable  for  their  rare 
existence,  and  in  those  localities  where  outbreaks  have 
occurred  they  have  generally  been  confined  to  the  cattle  on 
one  or  two  farms  in  a  district,  and  often  to  the  herd  or 
flock  originally  attacked.  There  is  nothing  inexplicable  in 
these  facts ;  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything 
more  naturally  and  logically  consequent.  The  diseases  in 
question  are  infectious  and  contagious,  and  are  transmitted 
with  certainty  from  diseased  to  healthy  animals,  on  high¬ 
ways,  on  farms  and  in  markets,  and  sheds  or  pasture. 
Prevent  all  contact  with  sick  animals,  and  the  extension  of 
disease  will  be  retarded,  if  not  at  once  arrested.  No  one 
doubts  this  now.  No  one,  probably,  ever  questioned  the 
validity  of  the  position ;  but  two  years  ago  a  suggestion 
to  carry  the  principle  into  practice  would  have  elicited 
counter  propositions  from  nearly  the  entire  body  of  stock- 
owners,  and  those  concerned  in  the  cattle  trade.  Better,  it 
would  have  been  said  to  endure  the  damage  than  to  apply 
a  remedy  which  is  worse  than  the  disease ;  rather  let  us 
bear  losses  the  amount  of  which  can  be  calculated,  than 
destroy  the  cattle  trade  of  the  country,  and  inflict  upon 
agriculture  unknown  disasters. 
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Unwittingly,  however,  the  experiment  has  been  tried ; 
and  although  much  inconvenience  has  been  suffered,  and 
the  ordinary  course  of  trade  has  been  interrupted,  instead 
of  the  evils  anticipated  there  has  resulted  the  good  that 
was  not  sought :  it  becomes,  therefore,  important  to  deter¬ 
mine  in  what  form  the  cattle  trade  shall  be  regulated  for 
the  future. 

Cattle  plague  being  for  the  moment  left  out  of  the 
question,  there  still  remain  other  infectious  maladies  which 
have  in  years  past  produced  much  havoc  among  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  which  have  been,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
observation  and  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  members 
of  the  profession,  as  much  influenced  by  the  restrictions  as 
the  disease  against  which  they  were  specially  directed. 
Are  we,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  to  return  to  the  old  system 
of  free  trade  in  the  pestiferous  ?  Men  are  not  allowed  to 
sell  vegetable  or  mineral  poisons  excepting  under  their  true 
names,  and  with  the  exercise  of  proper  caution.  Why, 
then,  allow  an  unfettered  commerce  in  the  infinitely  more 
subtile  and  more  deadly,  because  undemonstrable,  poisons 
which  emanate  from  infected  animals?  Our  conviction  is, 
that  the  majority  of  agriculturists,  and  more  especially 
those  who  have  the  greatest  interests  at  stake,  would  hail 
as  a  boon  a  consistent  measure  which,  without  interfering 
unnecessarily  with  the  cattle  trade,  would  prevent  the  re¬ 
moval  or  sale  of  any  animal  suffering  from  a  malady  which 
is  known  to  be  communicable  to  other  animals,  which  may 
be  brought  in  contact  with  the  infected  one.  The  more 
virulent  the  disease,  the  greater  the  necessity  for  rigorous 
precautions  ;  but  even  the  least  fatal  of  contagious  affections, 
scab  in  sheep,  and  mouth  and  foot  disease  in  cattle,  are 
sufficiently  objectionable  in  many  respects  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  take  some  little  pains  to  escape  a  visitation ;  and 
now  that  we  have  had  nearly  two  years^  practice  in  the  use 
of  the  necessary  machinery — now  that  inspectors  have  by 
experience  acquired  skill  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  the  agricultural  world  is  prepared  to  admit  that  pruden¬ 
tial  regulations  are  not  absolutely  incompatible  with  the 
development  of  commerce — and,  beyond  all,  now  that  we 
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have  discovered  what  a  Vast  improvement  in  the  health  of 
stock  is  attainable  under  a  system  which  entails  compara¬ 
tively  little  eost  or  inconvenience, — it  must  be  something 
more  than  mere  supineness  that  shall  prompt  us  to  discard 
the  advantages  which  have  been  gained,  and  to  a  continued 
development  of  which  we  may  reasonably  look  forward, 
because  the  attainment  of  the  end  involves  in  some  degree 
a  negation  of  the  maxim  that  a  man  may  do  what  he  likes 
with  his  own. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 
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{A  Tajper  read  hy  Mr.  W.  Litt,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  Shrewsbury ^  at  the 
(Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Wenloch  Farmers^  Club.) 

{Continued from  p.  222.) 

In  a  very  clever  little  book,  published  some  years  since  by 
a  celebrated  sporting  writer,  and  entitled  ‘  The  Stud  Farm,' 
the  argument  per  contra  is  thus  ingeniously  put  : — ^‘One  of 
the  main  points"  (I  give  the  author’s  exact  w'ords)  urged  by 
a  farmer  against  breeding  horses  is,  that  he  has  to  wait  so 
long  for  a  return  of  his  capital.  That  assertion  is  readily  met. 
In  the  first  place,  if  he  cannot  command  an  adequate  capital, 
he  cannot  embark  in  a  more  injudicious  speculation  than  that 
of  agriculture.  In  the  next,  how  much  longer  has  he  to  lie  out 
of  his  money  by  breeding  horses  than  bullocks  ?  The  latter  are 
not  fit  for  the  butcher  until  they  have  attained  from  three  to 
four  years.  The  cost  of  rearing  a  bullock  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  rearing  a  horse,  till  they  have  respectively  arrived  at 
the  age  of  three  years.  The  cost  of  fattening  a  bullock,  which 
requires  six  months  or  more  to  accomplish,  is  greater  than  is 
requisite  for  the  keep  of  a  horse  during  any  similar  period  of 
his  life  ;  for  the  former  will  readily  despatch  one  peck  of  oats 
or  barley,  five-and-twenty  pounds  of  hay,  with  five  or  six 
pounds  of  linseed,  per  diem — more  than  double  the  quantity  of 
hay  and  linseed  that  a  horse  will  consume;  and  a  peck  of 
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oats  is  more  than  a  horse  requires,  unless  in  work.  A  good 
bullock  when  fat  is  worth  about  twenty-five  pounds,  and  he 
can  never  be  expected  to  realise  a  vast  deal  more.  An  inferior 
horse  of  the  same  age  is  worth  quite  as  much  money ;  and  a 
superior-shaped  hunter  or  carriage  horse  will  fetch  three  or 
four  times  that  sum,  especially  if  he  be  kept  till  he  is  a  year 
older,  which  will  not  cost  an  equivalent  difference  ;  and  a  very 
first-rate  horse  wull  occasionally  produce  from  £150  to  £200.^^ 
I  am  not  prepared  to  indorse  the  whole  of  these  remarks,  for 
I  know  I  may  be  told  that  it  is  scarcely  correct  to  say  that 
the  ox  is  not  fit  for  the  butcher  until  he  is  nearly  four  years 
old  ;  and  the  keeping  of  the  hunter  or  carriage  horse  one 
year  longer,  so  lightly  spoken  of  here,  is  in  reality  a  most 
serious  matter,  in  so  far  that  it  is  during  this  last  year  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  trouble,  expense,  and  risk  is  incurred. 
Granting,  however,  the  full  force  of  these  objections,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  argument  itself,  and 
it  is  well  W'Orth  our  attention.  The  comparison  between  the 
amount  of  food  consumed  by  the  different  animals  is  especially 
to  the  point ;  and  in  the  changed  and  more  scientific  condition 
of  agriculture,  such  inquiries  as  are  here  suggested  appear  to 
demand  the  fullest  consideration.  It  may  be  that  there  is 
more  of  interest  and  of  value  in  the  contrast  I  have  quoted 
than  we  are  willing  at  first  to  admit.  The  same  care  and 
attention  bestowed  on  the  breeding  and  management  of  the 
horse  which  are  given  to  his  rival,  may  not  improbably  be 
productive  of  equally  profitable  results.  And  this  brings  us 
to  the  consideration  of  what  I  have  already  spoken  of  as  the 
second  of  the  three  great  causes  of  the  decline  in  the  breeding 
of  horses — namely,  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  practical 
application  of  the  true  principles  of  breeding  to  this  branch 
of  stock.  There  are  few  farmers,  after  all,  who  do  not  occa¬ 
sionally  bleed  a  colt  or  two  with  a  view  either  to  harness 
or  the  saddle,  and  the  expense  of  rearing  an  ill-bred  and 
worthless  animal  is  just  as  great  as  that  of  a  more  promising 
and  valuable  one.  I  confess  the  indifference  which  I  am 
accustomed  to  witness  on  this  subject  has  often  struck  me 
with  surprise.  An  ill-shaped,  weedy,  unsound  mare — totally 
useless  frequently  from  hereditary  disease — is  yet  considered 
good  enough  to  breed  a  foal  from ;  and  the  selection  of  a  sire 
is  often  made  with  a  corresponding  absence  of  care  and  fore¬ 
sight.  Tickled,  perhaps,  by  a  flaming  pedigree — going  back, 
of  course,  to  Eclipse  or  Childers — a  broken-dowm,  leggy, 
worthless  race  horse  is  the  animal  chosen ;  or,  if  pedigree  and 
performances  are  held  of  little  account,  something  cheap,  no 
matter  what  his  quality,  shape,  size,  or  descent.  Can  we 
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wonder  if  the  produce  happens  to  turn  out  worthless — or  ought 
we  not  rather  to  feel  surprised  if  it  does  not  ?  Like  begets 
like  ”  is  the  axiom  which  the  breeder  must  never  forget. 
With  his  sheepj  his  cattle,  and  even  his  pigs,  he  is  generally 
careful  enough  to  observe  this  principle ;  but  with  his  half- 
bred  horses  it  is  altogether  different.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions,  but  these  only  serve  to  prove  the  force  of  the 
observation.  I  admit  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way — 
that  the  right  sort  of  mare  to  breed  from  is  very  scarce  in  the 
conntry,  and  the  right  sort  of  horse  even  more  difficult  to  meet 
with.  Still,  perhaps,  they  are  to  be  found,  and  wherever  the 
farmer  is  disposed  to  breed  either  for  the  road  or  field  he  should 
be  careful  to  apply  the  same  principles  here  as  elsewhere.  As 
a  matter  of  profit,  he  had  much  better  not  breed  at  all  than 
neglect  them.  In  the  past,  it  is  true,  these  difficulties  were 
but  very  little  felt.  Mares,  even  of  the  best  quality,  were  but 
very  seldom  used  by  the  gentry  at  all,  and  were,  therefore, 
but  little  in  demand.  They  are  now  as  easily  disposed  of  as 
geldings,  and  their  comparative  value  in  the  market  has  con¬ 
siderably  increased ;  consequently,  the  best  mares  soon  leave 
the  farmer^s  hands.  Again,  the  present  system  of  horse¬ 
racing  has  probably  operated  most  injuriously  on  the  character 
of  the  thorough-bred  stallion.  When  we  consider  that  the 
horse  does  not  attain  his  full  growth  until  he  is  five  years  old, 
and  remember  at  the  same  time  that  the  racehorse  is  generally 
put  into  training  before  completing  his  second  year,  and  that 
speed  is  the  first  great  qualification  sought  to  be  obtained — 
half-miles  and  five  or  six  furlongs  being  the  distances  chiefly 
contested — it  is  quite  clear,  I  think,  that  the  degeneration  of 
this  class  of  animal,  for  all  purposes  requiring  strength  of  con¬ 
stitution  and  power  of  endurance,  must  follow  with  the  same 
certainty  which  always  marks  the  laws  of  nature.  The  long, 
low,  wide,  deep-chested,  short-legged,  thorough-bred  stallion, 
with  quality,  substance,  and  action — where  shall  we  go  to  find 
him  now-a-days?  Work  at  two  years  old,  five  furlongs,  and 
feather  weight,  are  not  likely  to  produce  these  developments. 
But  this  is  the  standard,  nevertheless,  to  which  we  must  look 
for  the  improvement  of  the  character  of  our  roadsters  and 
hunters,  if  we  look  to  the  thorough-bred  at  all ;  for  nobody,  I 
presume,  will  argue  that  the  light,  leggy,  narrow,  broken-down 
racehorse  is  likely  to  effect  any  service  in  this  respect.  Whilst 
we  blame  the  breeder,  therefore,  for  using  the  wrong  kind  of 
sire,  we  must  not  forget  how  great  are  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  his  obtaining  the  right  kind ;  and  in  estimating  the 
causes  of  the  deterioration  of  the  Shropshire  horse,  it  is  only 
fair  to  allow  that  the  scarcity  of  good  sires  may  have  induced 
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many  a  farmer  to  discontinue  breeding,  who  might  otherwise 
have  felt  a  deeper  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  pursuit.  How 
far  this  great  evil  is  capable  of  remedy  is  a  question  to  which 
I  shall  shortly  return.  But  there  is  yet  another  obstacle  in 
the  w’ay,  and  one  which,  though  it  has  hitherto  been  but  little 
considered  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
of  paramount  importance.  I  allude  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  law  of  warranty.  Judging  from  my  own  observation 
and  experience,  I  believe  more  mischief  has  arisen  from  this 
cause  than  from  any  other,  or  perhaps  from  all  the  other  causes 
put  together,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  too  strongly  on  the 
subject.  The  utmost  pains  may  have  been  taken  in  the 
breeding  and  rearing  of  a  colt,  and  the  owner  appears  to  have 
every  reason  to  plume  himself  on  his  success.  The  animal  is 
all  that  had  been  anticipated,  and  is  eventually  sold — say,  to 
a  London  dealer — at  a  satisfactory  and  fully  remunerative 
price.  A  short  time  elapses,  and  a  communication  is  received 
from  the  purchaser,  to  the  effect  that  the  animal  is  unsound/^ 
The  breeder  does  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  he  is  satisfied  perhaps 
that  the  statement  is  false ;  but  he  is,  nevertheless,  compelled 
to  take  some  action  in  the  matter,  and  the  result  is  generally 
such  as  to  lead  him  to  give  tip  the  breeding  of  horses  in  disgust. 
It  may  be  that  he  submits  to  some  kind  of  compromise  of 
the  dispute ;  or  it  may  be  that,  feeling  himself  strong  in  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  and  his  faith  never  yet  having  been  shaken 
in  the  dignity  and  equity  of  the  law,  he  suffers  himself  to  drift 
into  a  lawsuit.  And  now  breaks  forth  on  his  astonished  senses 
the  full  iniquity  of  the  meaningless  and  dangerous  law  of 
w’arranty,  and  that  disgraceful  collision  of  professional  evidence 
W’hich,  speaking  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  myself,  I  admit  to  be 
the  opprobrium  of  the  profession.  For  some  cause,  utterly 
insignificant  in  itself  perhaps,  or,  it  may  be,  even  for  some 
cause  whose  very  existence  is  a  matter  of  doubt  and  dispute, 
the  defendant  finds  himself,  to  his  infinite  surprise  and  indigna¬ 
tion,  mulcted  in  heavy  damages.  The  hundred  or  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  for  which  his  favorite  had  been  sold  must  be 
given  up,  and  a  modest  two  or  three  hundreds  of  costs  into  the 
bargain.  Will  our  friend  himself,  think  you,  or  even  any  of  his 
friends  and  neighbours,  be  likely  to  continue  the  breeding  and 
rearing  of  horses?  This  is  no  imaginary  case.  I  have  known, 
and  I  could  give  you,  were  it  necessary,  the  names,  dates,  and 
particulars  of  many,  very  many  such ;  and  who  can  doubt 
their  general  effect  on  the  production  of  first-class  horses?  I 
may  be  told,  perhaps,  that  there  is  no  legitimate  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint  even  here.  Fiat  justitia  ruat  coelum.  Where  a  high 
price  is  given  a  sound  animal  ought  to  be  had,  and  these  cases 
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only  ended  in  strict  justice  at  last,  whatever  may  be  their  in¬ 
direct  effects.  Such  a  conclusion,  however,  only  argues  the 
most  entire  ignorance  of  the  subject.  I  have  had  some  expe¬ 
rience  in  horse  causes — and  my  peculiar  opportunities  of  ac¬ 
quiring  information  in  matters  of  this  kind,  to  say  nothing  of 
my  professional  advantages,  may  naturally  give  some  weight 
to  my  opinion — and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  verdicts  in  these 
cases  are  quite  as  often  on  the  side  of  wrong  as  on  that  of 
right.  I  mean  to  say  that  simple,  justice  is  one  of  the 

lightest  elements  in  determining  the  result  of  a  horse  cause. 
A  sharp  attorney,  an  ingeniously  got-up  brief,  a  clever  advo¬ 
cate,  or  an  unscrupulous  professional  witness — and  most 
especially  if  the  action  happens  to  be  tried  at  Westminster, 
when  you  have  the  chance  of  a  jury  of  twelve  cockneys,  not 
one  of  whom  was  ever  on  horseback  in  his  life — are,  any  of 
them,  of  far  more  importance  than  a  mere  matter  of  justice. 
And,  therefore,  let  no  man  fancy  his  case  any  the  safer  be¬ 
cause  he  is  strong  in  a  sense  of  right.  The  law  of  warranty 
is  superior  to  all  considerations  of  this  nature,  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  ingenious  contrivance  for  encouraging  litigation  that 
could  possibly  be  conceived.  Its  indirect  effect  in  the  dete¬ 
rioration  of  the  breed  of  horses,  I  repeat,  can,  therefore, 
scarcely  be  overrated.  Such,  then,  is  a  brief  summary  of  w’hat 
appear  to  me  the  leading  causes  of  our  present  unsatisfactory 
position  as  horse-breeders ;  and  I  now  come  to  consider  the 
equally  important  question  of  their  removal.  That  I  believe 
many  of  them  really  capable  of  remedy,  will  already  have  been 
gathered  from  the  nature  of  my  remarks.  The  most  formidable 
is  probably  that  which  exists  in  the  changed  condition  of 
agriculture,  as  evinced  in  the  high  state  of  cultivation  attained 
in  the  most  fertile  districts ;  for  it  is  neither  practicable  nor 
desirable  that  there  should  be  any  alteration  here.  In  spite, 
therefore,  of  the  ingenious  arguments  and  figures  which  I 
quoted  just  now,  it  is  idle  to  advocate  the  breeding  and  rear¬ 
ing  of  horses  on  the  best  land  and  most  highly  cultivated 
farms.  But  such  lands  and  farms  are,  after  all,  only  ex¬ 
ceptional  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  on  a  great  majority  of  the 
farms  in  this  county  the  practice  might  still  be  profitably  and 
advantageously  carried  out.  Horses  of  some  kind  or  other 
continue  to  be  bred,  and  if  the  pursuit  could  be  made  more 
decidedly  lucrative  by  a’manifest  improvement  in  the  character 
of  the  animals  produced,  the  number  would  in  all  probability 
be  increased.  How,  then,  is  this  great  desideratum  likely  to 
be  effected?  It  is  beyond  question,  I  think,  that  a  little  more 
attention  to  the  general  laws  and  principles  of  breeding — as 
observed  in  the  production  of  cattle  and  sheep,  for  instance — 
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could  scarcely  fail  to  prove  beneficial  if  applied  to  the 
hunter  or  carriage  horse.  Holding  fast  to  the  breeder's  first 
great  axiom  already  quoted,  it  is  clear  that  the  most  likely 
means  of  obtaining  a  peculiar  character  of  animal  is  to  insure, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  required  qualities  in  both  sire  and  dam. 
Particular  defects  may  be  modified,  it  is  true,  to  some  extent, 
by  corresponding  excellences  in  the  opposite  sex ;  but  too 
much  reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  speculations  of  this 
nature.  Violent  crosses  are  seldom  successful.  A  roomy, 
well-shaped  cart-mare,  put  to  a  horse  of  like  proportions,  will 
seldom  disappoint  us  in  her  produce ;  and  the  same  rule  will 
apply  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale,  namely,  to  the  thorough¬ 
bred  horse.  Were  the  like  principle  adopted  with  the  high- 
class  hunter  and  roadster,  I  have  no  doubt  the  same  result 
would  follow.  But  this  is  never  attempted.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  everything  is  expected  from  violent  crossing.  Want  of 
quality  in  the  mare,  for  example,  is  always  sought  to  be  made 
right  in  the  progeny  by  the  thorough-bred  stallion.  The 
breeder  of  horses  seems  to  forget  that  the  bad  qualities  of 
one  or  both  parents  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  inherited  as  the 
good  ones,  and  that  the  happy  medium  can  never  be  insured. 
So  far  as  it  is  praticable,  therefore,  we  ought  to  take  care  that 
the  qualities  we  desire  to  produce  are  possessed  by  both  sire 
and  dam,  and  that  no  serious  or  striking  defect  is  manifest  in 
either.  Without  due  regard  to  this  great  principle,  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  horses  can  be  little  more  than  a  lottery,  in  which  the 
blanks  will  always  greatly  outnumber  the  prizes.  I  have 
neither  time  nor  space,  in  a  paper  of  this  description,  to  enter 
into  the  subject  of  the  relative  influences  of  the  male  and 
female  on  the  character  of  the  progeny,  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
do  so.  This  and  many  other  collateral  considerations  may 
safely  be  omitted  from  our  discussion  to-night.  The  abstract 
principle  which  I  wish  to  enforce  is,  never  to  rely  on  violent 
crossing.  Soundness,  quality,  substance,  action — these  are 
what  the  farmer  seeks  to  obtain  in  the  horse,  just  as  he  seeks 
certain  other  qualifications  in  his  cattle  or  sheep ;  and  he  must 
bear  in  mind  that  they  are  only  to  be  attained  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  by  the  exercise  of  similar  care  and  judgment,  and 
by  insisting  on  their  possession,  as  far  as  possible,  in  both 
parents.  Of  course,  as  I  have  already  said,  there  are  grave 
difficulties  in  the  way — difficulties  which  I  do  not  intend  to 
underrate.  Granted,  it  may  be  said,  that,  after  some  trouble, 
the  party  desirous  of  trying  to  breed  first-class  horses  of  the 
description  spoken  of  may  find  a  mare  or  two  in  all  respects 
suitable — where  is  he  to  go  to  find  the  required  sire  ?  I  confess 
it  is  not  easy  to  answer  this  question.  Certainly  not  in  the 
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weedy  and  worthless  thorough-bred s  which  make  up  the  bulk 
of  our  country  stallions,  and  as  certainly  not  in  the  coarse 
so-called  Yorkshire  horses,  which  seem  at  present  to  offer  the 
only  substitute.  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  merits  of  what  is 
called  pure  blood ;  but  I  am  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  the 
love  of  racing  pedigrees  is  frequently  carried  to  a  pitch  of 
great  absurdity  by  the  breeder  of  half-bred  horses,  and  that  4 
is  often  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  mischief  we  deplore. 
It  may  be  all  very  w^ell  in  those  whose  object  is  to  breed  racers ; 
but  here  let  it  cease.  To  me,  I  confess,  there  is  no  magic  in 
the  word  “  thorough-bred,^^  and  my  own  notion  of  the  model 
country  stallion  is  an  animal  with,  it  may  be,  more  than  one 
or  even  two  stains  in  his  pedigree.  Soundness,  quality,  sub¬ 
stance,  action — these,  I  repeat,  are  the  chief  attributes  required, 
and  the  present  system  of  racing  almost  precludes  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  finding  such  a  combination  in  the  rejected  candidates 
of  the  turf.  Another  generation  hence  it  will  be  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  I 
am  not  objecting  to  the  thorough-bred  horse  simply  as  such;  on 
the  contrary^  I  have  seen  some  few  animals  of  this  class  emi¬ 
nently  qualified  as  hunter  sires ;  but  they  are  exceptional 
instances,  and  for  the  most  part  altogether  out  of  the  reach 
of  breeders  of  half-bred  stock.  I  object  to  him  only  when  he 
no  longer  possesses  the  most  valuable  of  those  characteristics 
which  we  are  desirous  to  perpetuate,  and  w^hich  I  look  upon 
as  far  more  important  than  purity  of  blood.  For  I  believe  it 
is  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  many  people  (Jo,  that 
this  purity  of  blood  on  the  side  of  the  sire  affords  any  peculiar 
advantages  to  the  progeny  as  regards  power  of  endurance 
or  the  like.  I  could  mention  many  instances  in  proof  of  the 
fallacy  of  such  a  notion,  but  one  will  suffice.  Some  years  ago, 
a  half-bred  horse  called  Smoker  w^as  kept  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  county  of  Montgomery.  He  was  by  Jupiter,  out  of 
a  coarsish  half-bred  mare,  and,  with  some  good  points,  w^as,  as 
might  be  expected,  certainly  w^anting  in  quality.  But  Smoker 
w^as  held  in  good  repute  as  a  country  stallion  for  many  years ; 
his  stock  often  realised  high  prices,  and  many  of  them  were 
first-class  hunters.  I  remember  that,  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
years  ago,  the  two  or  three  very  best  horses  in  the  Shropshire 
hunt  were  by  Smoker.  Do  not  mistake  me  here, — I  arn  not 
quoting  this  horse  as  a  model  country  stallion — in  my  opinion 
he  was  far  from  it — but  merely  as  an  illustration  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  doctrine  which  holds  that  only  thorough-bred 
sires  can  produce  hunters,  and  an  example  of  the  direction  in 
w'hich  we  must  look  with  a  view'  to  effecting  any  permanent 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  country  stallion.  That 
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such  improvement  is  difficult,  and  will  require  the  exercise  of 
much  skill  and  patience,  1  fully  admit.  It  is  scarcely  reason¬ 
able,  however,  to  expect  that  the  tenant  farmer  unaided  can 
do  much  towards  it.  If  he  is  slow  to  make  the  most  of  the 
materials  already  within  his  reach,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
pioneer  in  greatly  improving  the  materials  themselves.  I 
confess  it  seems  to  me  that  only  an  earnest  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  landlord  and  tenant  can  conduce  in  any  appreciable 
degree  to  the  improvement  of  our  breed  of  horses.  Where  the 
estate  is  suitable,  and  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  horses,  the  landlord  can 
effect  the  greatest  service.  Our  friend  Mr.  Davies,  in  the 
communication  to  which  I  have  already  referred — I  hope  he 
will  excuse  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  used  it — has  sug¬ 
gested  that  ‘‘gentlemen  should  procure  fit  and  proper  brood¬ 
mares  and  distribute  them  among  their  tenantry,  and  that 
where  the  estate  is  large  enough  (and  wffiere  not,  two  or  more 
to  join)  they  should  purchase  and  keep  an  entire  horse  of  the 
right  stamp  for  their  tenants’  use,  merely  making  such  charge 
as  should  defray  expenses  and  pay  fair  interest  for  purchase- 
money,  stipulating,  if  they  chose,  that  they  (the  landlords) 
should  have  the  first  offer  of  all  young  horses  to  be  disposed 
of.”  The  provision  of  paddocks  and  open  sheds,  again,  where 
the  mare  and  her  progeny  might  be  kept  separate  from  other 
stock,  and  thus  “  the  docile  white-faced  cattle  and  grey-faced 
sheep”  be  left  undisturbed  by  the  gambols  of  the  more 
frolicksome  colts,  would  also  be  unquestionably  a  part  of  the 
landlords’  duty;  and  a  last  hint  of  Mr.  Davies  is  particularly 
appropriate,  namely,  that  “  the  good  old  system  of  the  late 
Lord  Forester  and  others,  of  going  amongst  the  farmers  and 
buying  up  their  four-year-olds,”  is  especially  to  be  recom¬ 
mended.  Much  of  the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  breaking 
would  thus  be  saved  to  the  breeder,  and  the  return  of  his 
capital  would  not  be  delayed  to  so  remote  a  period,  wffiilst 
gentlemen  themselves  would  save  very  largely  by  such  an 
arrangement.  In  fact,  there  are  a  thousand  ways  in  wffiich 
the  landed  proprietor  may  aid  in  removing  the  causes  of  this 
deterioration  in  the  character  of  the  half-bred  horse,  which  is 
not  only  a  local,  but  also  a  national  evil.  When  we  consider 
the  improvements  which  have  been  effected  by  particular 
individuals  in  the  various  breeds  of  our  cattle  and  sheep,  I 
think  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  like  determination 
and  skill,  exercised  in  the  direction  to  which  I  have  pointed, 
would  effect  all  that  we  are  arguing  for.  And  the  cost,  after 
all,  would  be  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  immense  sums 
wasted  by  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  cultivation  of 
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worthless  thorough-breds,  for  purposes  at  most  of  doubtful 
good.  He  who  shall  become  the  pioneer  in  this  important 
work  will  most  assuredly  deserve  well  of  his  country.  Lastly, 
of  the  law  of  warranty — what  is  to  be  done  with  this  ?  My 
answer  is — seek  to  abolish  it  altogether.  It  is  so  utterly  bad,  so 
full  of  absurdities,  so  pregnant  with  evil,  and  so  unproductive 
of  the  slightest  good  to  anybody — except  the  lawyers — that  it 
ought  to  be  got  rid  of  entirely.  Mr.  Davies  informs  me  that 
he  once  heard  it  suggested  at  a  large  meeting  of  horse-dealers 
at  E/Ugeley  Fair,  that  the  English  law  of  warranty  should  be 
made  similar  to  that  of  France  ;  and  Professor  Gam^ee  has,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  somewhere  argued  for  a  similar  change. 
1  confess  I  cannot  see  much  good  in  this.  It  is  true,  I  believe, 
that  the  French  law  is  much  less  vague  than  our  own.  It 
states  exactly  what  particular  diseases  shall  be  held  to  consti¬ 
tute  unsoundness,  and  is  free,  therefore,  from  the  absurd 
rulings  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  laid  down  by  our 
judges,  and  looked  up  to  as  precedents.  But  this  is  not 
sufficient.  The  fact  is,  the  dispute  very  rarely  turns  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  a  particular  disease  rarely  consti¬ 
tutes  unsoundness,  but  rather  on  that  of  the  existence  of  any 
disease  at  all  at  the  time  of  sale,  or,  it  may  be,  even  at  any 
other  time.  Thus,  for  example,  in  a  case  from  this  county, 
which  many  of  you  wdll  remember,  tried  in  London  some  time 
since,  the  point  in  dispute  was  the  existence  of  spavin.^^ 
The  professional  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  were  of  opinion 
that  the  horses  in  dispute  were  spavined,  and  consequently 
unsound;  whilst  those  for  the  defendant  could  see  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  spavin,  and  considered  the  animals  perfectly  sound. 
You  will  remember  that  the  verdict  in  this  case  was  for  the 
plaintiff ;  and  the  defendant  informed  me  afterwards  that  he 
lost  about  £500  by  the  trial,  notwithstanding  which,  I  believe 
(and  indeed  their  subsequent  history  proved  the  fact)  that  these 
horses  were  at  the  same  time  in  reality  as  sound  as  possible  ;  and 
perhaps  no  ranker  piece  of  injustice  was  ever  perpetrated  in 
a  court  of  law.  Now,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  French 
law  could  in  no  wise  save  us  from  the  evils  of  cases  like  this. 
This  case,  however,  it  must  be  remarked,  was  tried  in  London ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  features  of  horse  cause? — and,  I  think,  also 
a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  this  law — that 
the  question  of  justice  is  often  one  altogether  of  locality. 
Take  an  example  on  the  other  side — the  famous  Old 
Oswestry^’  case,  tried  some  eighteen  months  ago  in  Shrews¬ 
bury.  This  horse  was  sold  to  a  London  dealer  for  £1000, 
and  the  action  was  brought  to  recover  back  £800  of  this  sum ; 
the  alleged  difference  between  his  value  as  a  sound  and  as 
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an  unsound  animal.  It  was  asserted  that  he  was  suffering 
from  a  certain  disease  of  his  wind  which  totally  incapacitated 
him  from  racing,  and  therefore  rendered  him  quite  useless  for 
steeplechasing,  the  express  object  with  which  he  was  bought. 
This  view  was  sought  to  be  proved  by  the  usual  array  of 
veterinary  evidence  from  London  ;  but  the  good  sense  of  a  jury 
of  Shropshire  gentlemen,  knowing  something  of  such  matters 
themselves,  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon.  The  verdict  was 
for  the  defendant,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  perfect 
justice,  since  the  horse  himself  very  shortly  afterwards  showed 
how  unfounded  were  the  opinions  of  his  professional  defamers, 
by  winning  two  of  the  principal  steeplechases  run  in  England, 
and  by  beating  all  the  best  steeplechase  horses  of  the  day ; 
and  this,  too,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  adapted  to  test 
the  perfect  soundness  of  his  wind — namely,  over  four  miles  of 
exceedingly  heavy  country.  In  the  opinion  of  the  highest 
authorities,  as  shown  by  the  handicaps,  he  was  looked  upon 
just  before  his  death,  which  resulted  from  an  accident  the 
other  day  at  Ealing,  as  the  very  best  steeplechase  horse  in 
England.  Had  this  case  been  tried  in  London,  however,  I 
have  no  doubt  the  verdict  would  have  been  reversed.  Can 
any  stronger  proof  be  needed  of  the  absurdity  and  injustice  of 
this  law  of  warranty?  In  any  serious  movement  for  improving 
the  breed  of  horses,  an  agitation  for  the  removal  of  this  most 
pernicious  act  from  the  statute-book  altogether  is,  therefore, 
of  the  first  importance.  In  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  very 
imperfect  nature  of  my  remarks.  I  feel  that  I  have  left  unsaid 
much  that  ought  to  have  been  said — nay  more,  much  that  I 
should  have  liked  to  say.  For  it  is  not  easy  to  deal  satisfac¬ 
torily  with  a  question  of  such  wide  importance  within  the 
limits  assigned  to  a  paper  of  this  kind.  My  object,  therefore, 
has  been  chiefly  to  call  the  earnest  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
the  most  salient  points  of  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  their 
further  discussion.  I  have  confined  my  remarks  exclusively 
to  what  are  called  half-bred  horses — high-class  hunters  and 
roadsters — because  it  is  in  this  description  of  animals  the 
deterioration  is  most  marked.  The  cart-horses  of  the  present 
day  may  be  somewhat  smaller  and  less  powerful,  not  so  well 
adapted  for  the  town-drays,  and  therefore  of  less  value  in  the 
market  than  in  times  past ;  but  they  are  much  more  active, 
and,  in  fact,  such  as  suit  better  the  improved  roads  and  im¬ 
proved  implements  which  we  now  possess.  Where  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  to  produce  larger  horses  for  the  market — and 
that  this  may  be  done  profitably  on  many  farms  I  do  not 
doubt — there  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  any  very  serious 
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difficulty  in  the  way,  and  the  great  leading  principles  which 
I  have  advocated  to-night  will  apply  just  as  fully  here  as 
elsewhere. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Litt  was  then  proposed  by  the 
Chairman  for  his  able  and  practical  paper,  and,  being  seconded 
by  Mr.  Evan  Davies,  was  carried  with  loud  applause;  and 
the  company  shortly  afterwards  broke  up. 


“ETHER  SPRAY.” 

On  Wednesday  last  week,  had  a  foreigner  entered  No.  12, 
Pall-Mall,  well  known  as  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  he  would  have  seen  a 
spectacle  which  would  have  somewhat  puzzled  him.  He 
would  have  seen  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  gentlemen  on  whose 
faces  thought  and  intellect  were  marked  in  every  line,  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  apparently  silly  and  unmeaning  task  of  sticking 
great  needles  into  each  other,  smiling  as  they  did  so,  and 
not  uttering  the  least  cry  of  pain.  If  the  foreigner,  looking 
in  wonderment  upon  such  a  proceeding,  happened  to  be  one 
of  the  students  lately  engaged  in  France  in  the  horrible  task 
of  vivisection,  he  would  have  been  still  more  surprised  when 
the  object  of  this  proceeding  was  explained  to  him,  viz. : — to 
demonstrate  how  pain  might  be  entirely  prevented  in  the 
performance  of  those  operations  in  which  the  horse  and  other 
animals  are  put  to  insufferable  anguish.  Dr.  Richardson 
has  discovered  a  method  by  which  the  horse,  when  it  has  to 
undergo  the  operation  of  nerving,  firing,  tumour-removing, 
or  indeed  any  operation  in  which  pain  is  inflicted,  can  be 
rendered  as  insensible  to  it  as  the  patient  who  has  taken 
chloroform  is  under  the  surgeon’s  knife.  “Ether  Spray” 
can  now  do  for  the  animal  what  chloroform  has  mercifully 
done  for  the  human  being  these  many  years.  By  means  of 
a  simple  apparatus,  which  even  an  uneducated  person  may 
use,  a  spray  of  ether  can  be  directed  upon  that  part  of  the 
animal  on  which  an  operation  is  necessary.  Gradually, 
under  the  influence  of  the  ether,  this  part  loses  all  sensibility 
to  pain ;  the  blood  leaves  it,  the  sense  of  feeling  is  lost,  and 
then  the  knife  or  firing-iron  may  be  used,  without  the  horse, 
or  any  animal  operated  upon,  giving  the  slightest  shudder. 
He  demonstrated  the  process  on  his  own  body,  making,  with 
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the  assistance  of  Dr.  Sedgwick,  large  surfaces  of  his  arm 
insensible  to  pain,  and  passing  large  needles  deeply  through 
the  benumbed  parts.  This  was  repeated  on  the  arms  of  Dr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney,  and  Mr.  Mocatta,  who  testified 
to  the  painlessness  of  the  operation.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  Dr.  Richardson^s  humane  discovery  is  already 
being  used  with  entire  success  by  several  veterinary  surgeons. 
Thus,  then,  for  the  small  cost  of  4<s.  Qd.,  sufficient  ether  may 
be  purchased  to  be  used  in  twenty  cases,,  and  for  less  than 
Sd,  every  horse  or  other  animal  on  which  an  operation  is  to 
be  performed  may  be  spared  the  excruciating  pain  to  wffiich 
it  is  usually  subjected.  The  value  of  this  discovery  cannot 
at  present  be  estimated  ;  it  not  only  spares  all  torture,  but, 
if  properly  applied,  removes  inflammation  and  stops  all 
haemorrhages ;  and  as  chloroform  is  now  used  for  many  other 
purposes  than  preventing  pain,  so  ether  spray  may  be  found 
to  have  a  medicinal  value  at  present  unknown.  We  feel 
sure  that  Dr.  Richardson’s  closing  wmrds  will  meet  with  a 
general  response  throughout  the  country:  he  said,  ‘Mt  was 
hardly  to  be  expected,  in  the  present  state  of  civilisation, 
that  this  process  for  removing  the  suffering  of  the  inferior 
creation  would  make  rapid  progress  in  the  world  at  large ; 
but  in  England  it  ought  to  make  way,  especially  if  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
would  lend  its  powerful  aid.^^ — Christian  Times. 
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In  the  course  of  a  lecture  on  the  above,  delivered  to  the 
Newbury  Farmers’  Club,  Mr.  Warrington,  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  has  given  details  of  some 
original  researches  of  great  practical  value,  with  an  outline 
of  the  chemistry  and  physiology  of  nutrition,  respiration, 
and  muscular  force.  The  question  of  obtaining  the  maxi¬ 
mum  mechanical  work  from  an  animal  by  judicious  feeding 
M^as  left  untouched — we  hope,  only  to  be  exhaustively  treated 
on  a  future  occasion.  The  following  remarks  apply  to  food 
as  a  means  of  increasing  the  animal  frame.  In  the  sheep  are 
the  following  constituents  : — 
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Store 

Fat 

Very  Fat 

Sheep. 

Sheep. 

Sheep. 

Nitrogenous  substances  . 

15-7 

130 

11-5 

Pat 

19-9 

.  37-9 

48-3 

Mineral  substances 

3-4 

3-0 

3T 

Water  . 

61*0 

46-1 

37T 

1000 

1000 

100-0 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  the  fat  progressively  increases,  the 
nitrogenous  substances  and  water  decrease.  The  more  rough 
and  practical  statement  is — 

Nitrogenous  substances  =  muscle 
Pat  =  fat 

Mineral  substances  =  bone, 

being  sufficient  for  stock-feeding  considerations.  The  fat 
and  muscles  both  increase,  this  increase  ultimately  having 
a  much  smaller  proportion  in  a  fat  animal  than  in  a  lean  one. 
Suppose  the  sheep  weighs  100 lb.,  and  after  fattening  weighs 
1501b.,  what  is  the  composition  of  the  50  lbs.  put  on  ?  In¬ 
crease  of  a  sheep  while  fattening — 


Nitrogenous  substances  . 

7-5 

Pat 

.  63-0 

Mineral  substances 

2-0 

Water 

27-5 

1000 

The  increase  in  other  animals  is  very  similar.  The  pro¬ 
portionate  increase  by  bulk  of  the  muscle  will  be  different 
from  that  by  weight,  by  reason  of  the  association  of  the 
water  w-ith  it.  The  animal  economy  is  showm  to  be  destruc¬ 
tive,  and  the  foods  commonly  used  to  supply  aliment  for 
animals  have  the  following  composition  : — 


Water 

Swedes. 

.  89-0 

Meadow 

Hay. 

160 

Barley. 

16-0 

Beans. 

16-0 

Nitrogenous  substances 

.  1-4 

9-6 

10-6 

25-3 

Patty  matter 

•3 

2-5 

2'0 

1-5" 

Sugar,  starch,  cellulose,  &c. 

.  7-8 

41-7 

64-7 

49-6 

Woody  fibre  . 

'9 

24-2 

4-5 

4-5 

Mineral  matter 

•6 

6-0 

2-2 

3-1 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

How"  do  these  percentages  determine  the  fattening  of  an 
animal?  Take  an  animal  not  increasing  in  weight,  what 
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purposes  does  its  food  serve?  1.  Renovation  of  tissue; 
2.  Production  of  muscular  force ;  3.  Production  of  heat. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  second  series^  demands,  we  must  note 
that  a  vast  deal  of  muscular  work  is  done  within  the  body. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  work  of  the  human  heart  in 
one  day  would  suffice  to  raise  its  own  weight  ninety  miles, 
other  muscles  acting  to  preserve  the  various  positions  of  the 
body.  In  the  case  now  considered,  the  whole  of  the  food 
will  be  consumed  in  supplying  these  three  requisites ;  all  the 
nitrogen  not  so  used  requires  evacuation  as  manure — is  not 
stored  up.  The  excess  of  fat  is  stored  up.  Mr.  Warrington 
remarked  that  ^^if  the  chemist  cannot  imitate  the  construc¬ 
tive  powers  of  a  plant,  neither  can  he  imitate  the  destructive 
powders  of  an  animal ;  he  can  only  observe  and  admire.^^ 
Excess  of  starch,  sugar,  &c.,  cannot  be  stored  as  such ;  they 
are  converted  into  fat  and  so  stored.  The  following  experi¬ 
ment  is  interesting : — Two  pigs  from  the  same  litter,  and  of 
almost  equal  weights,  were  taken ;  one  w^as  killed,  and  found 
to  contain  22  lb.  of  fat.  The  other  was  fed  for  ten  weeks 
longer,  and  then  killed;  it  yielded  781b.  of  fat:  561b.  of 
fat  had  thus  been  stored  up  in  the  ten  weeks :  the  food  of 
the  pig  during  this  time  had,  however,  contained  only  14  lb. 
of  fat ;  42  lb.  had  thus  been  actually  formed  by  the  animal. 
It  is  possible,  also,  that  nitrogenized  food  may  form  fat ;  as  a 
result  where  an  excess  of  nitrogenous  food  is  supplied,  a 
portion  is  stored  up  as  muscle,  wool,  &c.,  while  the  excess 
of  sugar  and  starch  is  converted  into  fat.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  it  is  only  the  excess  of  food  which  is 
stored  up  as  increase.  Chemical  calculations  have  likewise 
shown  that  twm  and  a  half  parts  of  starch  are  about  the 
smallest  quantity  from  which  one  part  of  fat  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  ;  two  and  a  half  is  thus  said  to  be  the  starch  equi¬ 
valent^^  of  fat.  As  would  be  expected,  the  manure  from 
fattening  animals  is  most  valuable;  about  90  per  cent,  of 
the  nitrogen  in  the  food  appeared  in  the  manure :  the  more 
nitrogenous  the  food,  the  more  valuable  the  manure.  In 
liberal  feeding,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  food  is  excess ; 
liberal  feeding  is  thus  true  economy.  Fattening  is  most 
economical  when  done  in  the  shortest  time.  An  ox  weighing 
1000  lb.  or  more  has  through  its  whole  life  to  be  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  about  98°  Fahr.  by  the  combustion  of  food, 
which  costs  the  farmer  a  good  deal,  but  as  thus  consumed 
makes  no  return ;  the  sooner  the  animal  can  be  made  prime, 
the  smaller  is  this  expense.  Experiments  at  Rothamsted 
have  taught  us  that,  even  when  an  animal  is  fattening  under 
favouring  circumstances,  one  half  its  food  is  consumed  to  supply 
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heat^  &C.J  and  does  not  minister  at  all  to  the  formation  of 
increase.  The  whole  of  these  considerations  show  that^  for 
the  farmer  to  judge  what  is  really  the  cheapest  food  in 
different  states  of  the  market^  he  must  know  the  chemical 
composition  of  foods.  We  hope  with  Mr.  Warrington  that 
the  time  will  not  be  far  distant  when  farmers  will  be  the 
philosophers  that  theoretically  they  should  be. 


THE  TRICHINA  DISEASE. 

Dr.  Thudicum  having  exainihed  the  body  of  a  man  who 
had  died  of  this  disease^  caused'  by  his  eating  raw  German 
sausages,  the  last  of  which  he  had  consume'd  on  the  Friday 
before  his  death,  found  the  trichinae  to  exist  in  immense 
numbers  in  all  parts  of  the  frame.  He  estimated  the  body  to 
contain  no  less  than  40,000,000  of  these  worms,  which  were 
living,  well- shaped  trichinae,  and  moved  readily  while  warm. 
He  goes  on  to  observe  :  A  microscopic  specimen  of  the  flesh 
would  frequently  show  upwards  of  fifty  of  these  capsules,  and 
there  were  parts  where  the  muscle  seemed  to  consist  of 
almost  nothing  but  such  capsules.  I  soon  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  these  trichinae  were  thirty  years  old,  and  that  the 
^  rheumatic  fever  ^  which  the  man  had  thirty  years  ago  was 
actually  the  acute  attack  of  trichiniasis,  the  disease  caused  by 
the  immigration  of  the  parasites  which  I  now  beheld  in  the 
muscles  and  capsules. 

I  instituted  some  experiments  upon  animals,  particularly 
old  and  half- grown  rabbits,  dogs,  and  rats.  They  were  given 
some  of  the  trichinous  flesh  at  intervals,  and  some  of  the 
rabbits  were  then  killed  and  the  contents  of  their  intestines 
examined  microscopically.  I  was  assisted  in  the  search  by 
Mr.  Norman,  the  well-known  microscopic  artist,  but  not 
a  single  intestinal  trichina  was  met  with.  The  capsules  and 
trichinae  were  entirely  digested.  In  one  case — a  half-grown 
rabbit — I  so  arranged  the  experiment  as  to  be  able  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  intestines  at  various  stages  of  the  digestion  of  the 
trichinous  flesh.  Some  flesh  yet  in  the  stomach  had  already 
lost  all  the  capsules  and  trichinae,  although  the  muscular 
fibres,  and  their  arrangements,  with  hollow  spaces  between 
them,  were  yet  perceptible.  In  one  rat  a  very  few  trichinae' 
were  found,  partially  advanced  in  sexual  development.  This 
experiment  is  not  yet  complete,  as  some  animals  still  remain 
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to  be  examined.  But,  with  the  exception  of  one  dog,  they 
have  shown  no  symptoms ;  I  therefore  conclude  meanwhile 
with  the  reservation  implied  by  these  pending  experiments, 
that  most  of  these  trichinm  in  the  thick  capsules  were  so  old 
as  to  have  lost  their  ordinary  poAver  of  resisting  the  chemistry 
of  digestion  and  a  fortiori  their  power  of  propagation. 

“  Thus  far,  then,  this  remarkable  case  teaches, — 1st,  The 
probability  that  trichinae  can  be  imported  in  raAV  German 
sausages  and  cause  trichiniasis  in  this  country;  2nd,  That 
muscular  encapsuled  trichinae  may  live  thirty  years;  but 
that,  3rd,  If  strongly  encapsuled,  they  are,  though  living 
unquestionably  (the  fact  was  specially  ascertained  at  every 
feeding  experiment),  yet  in  most  cases  unable  to  withstand 
the  powers  of  the  stomach  of  various  animals,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  but  little  capable  of  infecting  those  animals  with 
new  trichinae.  This  feature  is  the  first  offset,  so  to  speak, 
in  favour  of  the  species  of  animals  on  which  the  trichinae 
preys.  Most  other  circumstances  of  the  life  of  .animals  and 
man,  excepting  only  cooking,  are  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
success  of  the  flesh-worm. 

Ordinarily,  -when  encapsuled  trichinae  are  eaten  by  man  or 
animal,  the  capsules  are  digested,  and  the  trichinae  set  free. 
They  now  pass  into  the  intestines,  and  there  propagate  them¬ 
selves  very  quickly.  Each  female  produces  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  young  trichinae  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  and  ushers 
them  into  the  world  alive,  and  quite  prepared  to  eat  their 
way  to  their  final  destination.  Here  you  see  a  number  of  ripe 
female  trichinae.  On  close  inspection,  you  can  distinguish 
the  ovary  in  the  posterior  part,  and  then  the  uterus,  with 
horseshoe-shaped  incipient  monsters.  Here  you  see  them 
crowded,  and  evidently  anxious  to  be  separate  from  their 
mother.  ,The  male  trichina  is  only  two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  female,  but  at  its  posterior  extremity  is  ornamented  with 
two  horn-like  prolongations.  There  is  one  male  to  about 
three  or  four,  and  sometimes  more,  females,  so  that  for  the 
trichinae  polygamy  is  a  law  of  nature. 

The  young  trichinae  immediately  pierce  the  intestinal 
walls,  and  obtain  access  to  all  the  tissues  of  the  abdomen.  The 
greater  number  penetrate  directly  into  the  blood-vessels,  or 
indirectly  into  them  through  the  lymphatics,  entering  the 
circulation  with  the  chyle.  A  few  get  also  iiito  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  remain  there  or  go  further.  On  the  seventh  day 
after  an  animal  has  taken  trichinous  meat,  the  young  trichime 
are  found  in  all  the  tissues.  It  was  believed  that  they  get 
there  by  a  process  of  boring  in  lines  as  straight  as  the  croAV 
flies.  But  in  my  researches  upon  upAvards  of  one  hundred 
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animals^  I  have  clearly  shown  that  this  view  of  the  migration 
of  the  young  trichinse  is  untenable,  and  that  they  are  distri¬ 
buted  by  means  of  the  blood-vessels. 

In  every  capillar}^  system  some  foolish  young  trichinae 
think  that  they  have  reached  their  destination,  the  flesh. 
They  consequently  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  but 
when  they  are  on  the  other  side  they  are  undeceived.  The  liver 
does  not  much  arrest  them,  as  there  the  passages  are  wide. 
But  in  the  lungs  many  make  the  mistake  of  passing  into  the 
pleural  cavity,  and  these  mostly  perish.  The  majority,  how¬ 
ever,  get  into  the  arterial  blood.  Some  immediately  go  into 
the  heart,  but  the  heart  does  not  allow  them  to  remain ;  they 
are  knocked  about  so  much,  and  have  so  many  stones,  in  the 
shape  of  nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma,  thrown  at  them,  that  they 
one  and  all  quit  the  heart,  and  mostly  die  in  the  pericardial 
cavity.  Then  some  ascend  to  the  brain,  and  make  it  very 
restless.  But  brain  is  not  food  for  them,  and  again  they  die. 
And  so  on  with  every  tissue  except  the  cross-striped  muscles, 
which  are  subject  to  the  will, — the  actual  red  flesh.  In  that 
the  trichinae  reach  their  destination.  As  the  arterial  blood 
is  distributed  all  over  the  body,  the  trichinae  reach  all  the 
voluntary  muscles  without  exception.  They  penetrate  into 
them,  lastly  into  the  elementary  single  contractile  flbre,  and 
then  their  greatest  ravages  begin.  They  eat  the  contractile 
contents  of  these  fibres  away ;  these  contents  lose  their  me¬ 
chanical  arrangements  and  their  contractility,  and  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  bags  of  soft  granular  detritus. 

Of  these  detritus  they  now  eat  for  about  three  weeks, 
perhaps  attacking  and  destroying  during  that  time  several 
muscular  fibres  each,  and  grow  to  their  full  size.  Then  they 
coil  themselves  up  spirally,  being  before  straight  and  out¬ 
stretched,  and  pass  into  a  kind  of  trance  or  pupa  state.  The 
sarcolemma  or  sheath  in  which  the  contractile  matter  of  the 
fibre  was  contained  before  the  trichina  ate  it,  now  throws  out 
exudation  matter,  which  encloses  the  trichina  on  all  sides,  as 
the  white  of  an  egg  encloses  the  yolk.  This  matter  is  firm 
at  first,  but  becomes  soft  afterwards,  ultimately  a  thin  fluid, 
perhaps  because  the  trichinae  use  it  as  food,  and  replace  it  by 
excretory  matter.  The  membrane  further  throws  out  many 
nuclei,  which  are  particularly  numerous  at  each  end. 

Ultimately  the  sheath  collapses  in  all  parts,  except  where 
the  trichina  lies,  and  now  that  remarkable  phenomenon,  the 
encysted  trichina,  in  an  oval  or  lemon-shaped  capsule,  with  a 
knob  at  each  end,  and  a  tapering  parcel  of  fat  projecting  from 
each  extremity,  is  completed.  Calcareous  matter,  mostly 
carbonate,  now  encrusts  the  membrane,  and  this  crust  makes 
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the  capsules  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  white  bodies ;  to  the 
eye  looking  through  the  microscope,  liowever,  as  black  impe¬ 
netrable  masses.  Mostly  this  classification  takes  place  at  a 
late  period,  and  the  more  lime  is  around  a  trichina,  the  older 
we  may  judge  it  to  be.^^ 


LECTURE  BY  PROEESSOR  SIMONDS  ON  DISEASES 

IN  SHEEP. 

On  Wednesday,  Feb.  27th,  the  first  lecture  of  the  season 
to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  was  de¬ 
livered  by  Professor  Simonds,  in  Hanover  Square,  on  Some 
of  the  Causes  which  Produce  Disarrangement  of  the  Digestive 
Organs  in  Young  Sheep.^^  Mr.  Ramsay,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  took  the  chair.  After  some  routine  business  had  been 
disposed  of. 

Professor  Simonds  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, 
— In  directing  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  this  lecture, 
namely,  “  Some  of  the  Causes  which  Produce  Disarrangement 
of  the  Digestive  Organs  in  Sheep,^^  it  may  be  as  well, 
perhaps,  that  I  should,  in  the  first  instance,  make  a  few 
general  observations  with  regard  to  the  digestive  system  of  this 
animal.  Every  gentleman  present  is  perfectly  well  aware 
that  in  speaking  of  sheep  we  allude  to  animals  belonging  to 
that  class  designated  rummantia — that  is  to  say,  animals  that 
have  a  very  complicated  system  of  digestive  organs,  and 
which  are  in  the  habit,  after  having  received  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  food,  of  passing  that  food  back  from  the  stomach  to 
the  mouth  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  re-masticated  and  re¬ 
insalivated.  Subsequently  to  its  being  thus  mechanically 
reduced  and  fitted  for  digestion,  the  food  is  returned  to  the 
rumen,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  true  digestive,  or  fourth 
stomach.  We  have,  first,  the  rumen  or  paunch,  into  which 
the  food  goes  primarily ;  next  the  reticulum,  or  second 
stomach ;  then  the  third  stomach ;  and,  lastly,  the  fourth,  or 
true  digestive  stomach,  the  others  being  in  fact  preparatory 
organs.  It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  go  into  such  dis¬ 
puted  questions  as  to  whether  the  food  is  passed  directly 
from  the  rumen  into  the  mouth,  or  is  previously  passed  into  the 
reticulem,  and  then  into  the  mouth ;  or  whether,  on  its  second 
descent  from  the  mouth,  after  being  re-masticated,  it  passes 
into  the  rumen,  or  directly  into  the/ third  stomach.  These 
matters  are  of  abstruse  scientific  interest,  into  which  we  had 
better  not  enter  on  an  occasion  like  this.  I  may,  however, 
state  that  I  hold  the  opinion  that  the  food  is  passed  first 
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into  the  rumen,  and  that,  at  each  subsequent  swallowing, 
the  matter,  however  it  may  be  reduced,  is  still  passed  into 
that  viscus.  The  reticulum  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  supplier  of  thoroughly  masticated  and  insalivated  food  to 
the  third  and  fourth  stomachs,  that  it  may  be  properly 
digested.  When  the  food  is  passed  from  the  fourth  stomach 
it  goes  into  the  intestinal  canal,  and  there  it  becomes  subject 
to  the  action  of  certain  secretions,  which  may  be  said  to 
assimilate  or  produce  that  change  in  it  by  which  the  nutri¬ 
tive  parts  are  separated  from  the  others.  Subsequently  to 
their  mingling  with  the  crude  mass  whieh  comes  from  the 
stomach,  the  chyle  (the  nutritive  part)  is  precipitated  into 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  where  the  process  of 
absorbing  this  nutriment  goes  on.  The  feculent,  or  innutri¬ 
tions  matter  passes  into  the  large  intestines,  where  it  is  re¬ 
tained  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  subjected  to  the  further 
absorption  of  any  nutritive  parts  which  it  may  possess. 
Ultimately  it  is  voided  by  the  rectum  in  the  shape  of  small 
nodules,  which  are  compressed  into  that  form  by  the  aetion 
of  the  gut  during  the  passage.  It  was  necessary  that  these 
observations  should  be  made,  because,  as  you  will  see  pre¬ 
sently,  we  have  the  disease  to  which  I  shall  specially  allude, 
namely,  the  affection  which  is  commonly  known  by  the 
term  diarrhoea,  centred  mostly  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
having  its  origin  in  material,  which  may  be  to  some  extent 
aerimonious,  coming  in  contact  with  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  canal.  But  not  only  have  we  causes  of  that  kind  afieet- 
ing  the  consistency  of  the  feculent  matter,  and  the  amount 
of  nutriment  extracted  from  the  food  of  the  animal,  but  we 
have  also  very  often  an  irritable  condition  of  the  bowels,  pro¬ 
duced  by  causes  not  acting  directly  on  the  intestinal  canal. 
Indireet  causes  frequently  produce  fatal  cases  of  diarrhoea  in 
sheep,  particularly  in  young  sheep ;  and  it  is  therefore  impor¬ 
tant  to  be  able  to  separate  the  one  cause  from  the  other,  and 
to  ascertain  whether  the  cause  is  one  whieh  is  acting  directly 
or  indirectly  on  the  intestinal  canal.  In  the  first  instance,  I 
may  remark,  if  we  look  at  very  early  lambs,  we  frequently 
find  losses  occurring  to  their  owners  from  their  being  affected 
with  what  farmers  term  white  scour As  practical  men 
you  are  perfectly  aware  that  when  lambs  are,  perhaps,  not 
more  than  four  or  five  days  old,  there  will  be  an  exit  of 
liquid  evacuations,  which  are  exceedingly  sour,  and  which  to 
some  extent  even  excoriate  the  parts  they  come  in  contact 
with ;  and  these  evacuations  being  of  a  pale  colour,  the  disease 
is  ordinarily  designated  by  the  words  white  scour W e  have 
to  inquire  upon  what  this  wUite  scour  depends,  and  I  think  we 
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shall  see  that  it  frequently  shows  itself  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  and  very  rarely  indeed  under  the  opposite  circum¬ 
stances.  Eor  instance,  if  we  look  at  the  causes  which 
operate  in  the  production  of  a  mischief  of  this  kind,  we  shall 
generally  find  that  it  happens  when  the  ewes  are  remarkably 
well  fed.  It  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  we  see  this  disease 
when  the  ewes  are  being  fed  on  ordinary  grasses,  or  even 
receiving  only  a  moderate  supply  of  turnips.  We  know  very 
well  that  ewes  sometimes  have  to  produce  their  lambs  on  turnip 
land,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  character  of 
the  farm,  and  the  system  of  husbandry  pursued.  Take  the 
ordinary  case  of  ewes  lambing  upon  turnips,  where  they  are 
supplied  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  good  turnips,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  a  considerable  amount  of  what  we  desig¬ 
nate  highly  nitrogenised  food  in  the  shape  of  oats,  peas,  or 
oilcake,  the  object  of  the  farmer  being  to  fatten  his  ewes 
and  his  lambs  together.  This  is  a  system  which  used  to 
be  followed  to  a  certain  extent  in  Middlesex.  A  farmer  pur¬ 
chased  a  small  quantity  of  ewes;  they  lambed  on  turnips;  he 
supplied  them  with  a  large  quantity  of  cake  and  corn  in 
addition  to  their  turnips,  and  gave  them  hay  and  chaff ;  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  he  found  that,  although  he 
got  his  ewes  into  good  condition  very  easily,  and  could  get 
rid  of  them  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  as  fat  ewes,  yet 
he  lost  a  large  number  of  lambs  from  the  affection  which 
is  designated  white  scour.  This  will  help  to  explain  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  real  cause  of  this  affection — namely, 
a  peculiar  condition  of  the  lacteal  secretion ;  the  milk 
of  the  ewe,  induced  by  this  highly  nitrogenised  food, 
being  in  excess.  In  order  to  make  this  a  little  plainer,  I 
may  just  remark  that  the  milk  of  the  newly  parturient 
animal  is  rich  in  an  animalised  product  which  we  call  co- 
lostrum.  If,  for  example,  we  examine  milk  very  shortly  after 
parturition,  we  shall  find  that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
fatty  globules  which  exist  in  such  large  numbers,  there  is 
present  a  considerable  quantity  of  cells  of  large  size  filled 
with  granular  matter.  On  the  condition  of  these  cells  will 
the  colour  of  the  milk  depend.  If  they  are  present  in 
large  numbers,  the  milk  will  have  a  yellowish-brown  ap¬ 
pearance;  while  if  their  number  is  small,  the  milk  will 
be  of  the  ordinary  colour.  Now,  in  the  ordinary  state  of 
things,  these  cells  of  colostrum  very  soon  disappear,  and  they 
are  met  with  very  sparingly  indeed  in  milk,  a  few  days  after 
parturition.  If,  however,  parturient  animals  are  kept  too 
well,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  there  will  be  a  prolongation  of 
the  period  of  the  existence  of  these  cells,  and,  in  conse- 
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queiice^  a  cause  is  brouglit  into  operation  which,  when  the 
milk  is  partaken  of  by  a  young  animal,  leads  to  its  not 
digesting  the  milk  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would 
do  were  the  cells  not  present.  It  has  been  said  that  these 
cells  exist  in  the  milk,  that  nature  may  furnish  her  own 
purgative  to  a  young  animal,  the  bowels  of  which  are  loaded 
with  a  peculiar  substance,  which  is  called  meconium.  I  men¬ 
tion  this,  because  I  wish  to  remark  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  milk  which  is  rich  in  colostrum  has  a  laxative 
effect  on  the  intestinal  canal.  But  it  is  not  simply  to  the 
laxative  effect  of  this  material  that  I  look  for  an  example  of 
an  animal  becoming  affected  with  white  scour.  We  must 
regard  these  cells  as  agents  which  absolutely  excite  ferment¬ 
ation  in  the  milk ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that 
lactic  acid  in  excess  is  thereby  produced,  so  that  when  the 
milk  is  received  by  the  young  animal  there  is  a  more  than 
ordinarily  firm  curd  produced  in  the  stomach.  You  are  well 
aware  that,  if  a  young  animal  partakes  of  milk — and  at  this 
period  it  partakes  of  nothing  else' — that  the  milk  (that  is  to 
say,  its  caseine)  is  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice,  and  that 
the  first  effect  of  digestion  is  the  coagulation  of  the  caseine. 
But,  after  a  short  time,  the  same  cause  acts  upon  the  coagulum 
thus  produced,  and  it  is  broken  up  or  otherwise  digested.  Now, 
if  you  have  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  milk  itself  produced 
by  a  cause  of  this  kind,  you  will  find  that,  when  the  clot  is 
produced  in  the  stomach  of  the  young  animal,  the  gastric 
juice  is  not  solvent  enough  to  break  it  up ;  so  that  it  becomes 
an  indigestible  material,  often  accumulating  to  the  extent  of 
three  or  four  pounds’  weight.  The  whey  of  the  milk  is  passed 
through  the  intestinal  canal,  and  is  voided  with  the  mucus  of 
the  intestines  as  an  abnormal  secretion,  and  comes  from  the 
intestines  in  the  form  of  a  white  fiuid.  I  have  seen  many 
young  animals  fall  a  sacrifice  to  this  state  of  things,  because 
not  merely  had  they  functional  derangement  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  but  absolutely  inflammation  of  these  organs. 
The  animals  then  die  of  gastro-enteritis,  induced  by  causes 
of  this  kind. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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Quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. — Hor. 

On  the  Action  of  Medicines  in  the  System.  By  Frederick 
William  Headland,  M.D,,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Fourth 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  London  :  J ohn  Churchill 
and  Sons. 

Of  the  many  subjects  which  it  is  either  desirable  or  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  medical  man  to  study,  in  order  that 
he  may  attempt  the  prevention  or  cure  of  disease  by  methods 
having  reason  for  their  basis,  none  is  of  greater  importance 
than  that  which  pertains  to  the  modes  by  which  medicines 
produce  their  effects.  Still  this  branch  of  medical  know¬ 
ledge  receives  but  a  scant  share  of  the  attention  its  value  and 
importanee  demand.  This  is,  partly  at  all  events,  due  to 
there  being  but  few  teachers  possessing  the  necessarily  wide 
range  of  scientific  information  which  is  essential,  not  only 
to  the  successful  teaching  of  this  subject,  but  also  to  its 
comprehension  by  the  pupil.  To  be  a  successful  teacher  of 
therapeutics,  a  man  must  be  a  sound  anatomist,  physiologist, 
chemist,  pathologist,  and  experienced  in  the  practice  of  the 
healing  art.  Nay,  more,  psychology,  a  study  destined 
sooner  or  later  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  curri¬ 
culum  of  medical  education,  is  a  department  of  knowledge 
which  would  be  profitably  studied  by  all  who  would  pursue 
the  profession  of  medicine  in  a  rational  manner,  and  not  as 
empirics,  content  with  a  knowledge  of  traditional  remedies. 
It  will  not  satisfy  the  mind  of  any  thinking  man  to  simply 
call  Epsom  salts  a  purgative,  calomel  a  cholagogue,  or 
acetate  of  ammonia  a  febrifuge.  Such  a  man  desires  to 
know  more,  and  by  patient  study,  observation,  and  experi¬ 
ment,  he  will  strive  to  ascertain  how,  and  in  what  manner, 
they  perform  the  offices  they  are  accredited  with,  so  that  the 
qualities  above  named  may  not  be  simply  expressions  without 
meaning,  but  that  such  terms,  or  better  ones,  may  receive 
complete,  logical,  and  rational  interpretation. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  observed  that  thera¬ 
peutics  is  a  subject  to  which  we  attach  the  very  highest 
importance,  and  we  trust  that  this  branch  of  medical  know¬ 
ledge  will  continue  to  be  studied  with  increased  vigour  by 
the  members  of  our-  profession.  In  order  to  acquire  a  know- 
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ledge  of  tlie  principles  of  therapeutics^  we  know  of  no  work, 
i  n  English  certainly,  better  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
medical  men  than  the  one  we  have  now  the  pleasure  to 
notice.  Praise  of  the  book  by  us  is  needless,  for  the  fact  of 
its  having  arrived  at  a  fourth  edition  must  he  its  own  and 
highest  recommendation.^ 


The  Microscope  in  its  Application  to  Practical  Medicine 
By  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.B.S.,  &c.  Third  Edition, 
with  numerous  illustrations.  London :  John  Churchill  and 
Sons. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  the  author  remarks,  with 
reference  to  the  employment  of  the  microscope  in  clinical 
investigations,  and  in  physiological  and  pathological  inquiries, 
that,  ^^in  the  present  day,  this  branch  of  investigation  is 
being  pursued  by  allj'who  are  most  anxious  to  increase  our 
knowledge  of  the  structural  alterations  taking  place  in 
disease,  and  of  adding  to  our  information  concerning  some 
of  those  important  processes  which  interfere  with  the  due 
performance  of  the  healthy  functions  of  different  organs — 
investigations  in  which  all  may  find  ample  employment,  and 
may  thus  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  true  interests 
of  their  profession,  and  aid  in  the  elucidation  of  truths  which 
may  ultimately  promote  the  interests  and  welfare  of  mankind 
in  a  degree  not  less  than  they  will  add  to  the  advancement  of 
science.'’^  The  foregoing  observations  should  be  carefully 
perused,  and  ever  remembered  by  the  veterinary  student,  for 
the  author  of  them  is  one  who  has  attained  to  high  eminence 
in  his  profession,  mainly  through  his  microscopical  investi¬ 
gations,  as  well  as  through  his  researches  and  writings  on 
other  departments  of  science  related  to  medicine.  In  order 
that  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  kind  of  interesting  and 
valuable  matter  to  be  met  with  in  this  work,  we  will  direct 
their  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  page  217, 
wherein  will  be  seen  one  of  the  exceedingly  numerous  appli¬ 
cations  which  may  be  made  of  the  microscope  as  an  aid  to 
diagnosis : 

°  '.n  . 

Casts  or  the  Urinieerous  Tubes. 

This  is  to  the  practitioner  a  most  important  and  in¬ 
teresting  class  of  urinary  deposits,  and  one  to  which,  until 
lately,  very  little  attention  has  been  paid.  The  microscopical 
characters  of  casts/  in  different  forms  of  kidney  disease,  par- 
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ticiilarly  with  reference  to  the  diagnosis  of  pathological 
changes  taking  place  in  the  organ^  have  been  investigated 
chiefly  by  Dr.  George  Johnson,  to  whose  observations 
we  are  indebted  for  almost  all  that  we  know  upon  this 
subject.* 

****** 

^^No  conclusion  can  be  based  upon  the  presence  of  one  or 
two  casts  of  a  particular  kind,  but  it  is  to  the  general  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  deposit  we  must  direct  our  attention.  Thus  we 
may  find  in  the  deposit  from  the  urine  in  acute  cases  which 
completely,  and  may  be  very  rapidly,  recover,  one  or  two 
cells  containing  oil,  and  one  or  two  casts  containing  a  few 
oil-globules.  Now,  we  must  not,  from  the  presence  of  these, 
be  led  into  the  error  of  concluding  that  the  case  is  one  of 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidney ;  but  if  there  were  numerous 
cells  and  casts  containing  oil,  and  these  occurred  from  day  to 
day,  such  an  inference  might  be  justifiable.  Nor  must  we 
expect  to  find  in  one  case  epithelial  casts  only,  in  another 
granular  casts,  in  a  third  fatty  casts,  in  a  fourth  none  but 
large  waxy  casts,  and  so  on;  but  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
with  several  varieties  in  one  case,  and  must  ground  our 
opinion,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  relative  number  of  spe¬ 
cimens  of  any  particular  kind  of  cast,  and  upon  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  other  deposits  being  associated  with  the  casts.  For 
instance,  the  presence  of  uric  acid  crystals  and  blood-cor¬ 
puscles  would  render  it  very  probable  that  the  case  was  acute, 
and  of  short  duration.  The  absence  of  these  deposits,  and 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  granular  or  perfectly  transparent 
casts,  which  can  only  be  seen  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
light  is  cut  off  from  the  field  of  the  microscope,  or  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  number  of  oil  casts,  render  it  certain  that  the  case 
is  chronic.  The  former  would  indicate  that  the  kidney  was 
becoming  small  and  contracted,  while  the  latter  variety  of 
casts  occur  when  it  is  often  of  large  size  and  fatty 

In  the  present  work  we  not  merely  find  directions  for 
microscopically  examining  healthy  and  morbid  animal  matters, 
but  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  such  examinations; 
and  their  value  in  clinical  medicine  are  likewise  clearly 
indicated. 

System  and  order  are  all  important  in  conducting  scientific 

inquiries,  not  only  because  they  render  observation  and  expe¬ 
riment  more  trustworthy,  but  also  on  account  of  their 
educating  the  mind  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  it  to  recog¬ 
nise  phenomena  which  would  escape  the  attention  of  the 
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untrained  observer^  and  which  may  he  connected  in  an 
important  manner  with  the  prevention  or  cure  of  disease. 
These  remarks  have  been  called  forth  by  the  perusal  of  a 
chapter  in  Dr.  Dealers  work,  entitled^  Suggestions  for 
Taking  Cases  and  Making  Post-mortem  Examinations/^ 
which  should  be  read,  and  the  directions  carefully  followed 
by  our  readers.  Finally,  ‘^‘^The  Microscope  in  Medicine^^  is 
beautifully  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings,  and  is  in 
every  way  a  book  which  may  be  studied  with  -practical  advan¬ 
tage  by  every  one  pursuing  either  veterinary  or  human 
medicine. 


PROPOSED  VETERINARY  CONGRESS. 

Veterinary  Establishment, 
Canton,  Cardiff,  South  Wales  ; 

March  \^th,  1867. 

Dear  Sirs, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of 
your  next  publication,  to  remind  the  general  body  of  the  profession 
of  the  forthcoming  Congress,  which  it  is  determined  to  hold  at 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  London,  on  the  day  following  the  general 
meeting  in  May  next ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  once  again  earnestly 
to  invite  their  united  co-operation  ?  I  feel  assured  all  that  is  wanting 
to  ensure  success  is  to  be  united^  active^  and  determined.  “  Great 
works  are  performed,  not  by  strength,  but  by 

The  encouragement  I  have  received  from  those  members  who 
have  kindly  and  promptly  favoured  me  with  their  opinions  and 
suggestions,  together  with  promise  of  attendance  and  assistance,  is 
most  cheering;  and  I  sincerely  trust  all  will  “unite  as  one  man,” 
and  aid  in  the  work. 

I  remain,  dear  Sirs, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Geo.  Bodington,  M.R.C.V.S. 


The  prelimary  meeting  announced  to  be  held  in  Birmingham  on 
the  27th,  took  place  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Greaves,  o 
Manchester,  President  of  Yorkshire  Veterinary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion.  About  25  members  were  present. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  congress  shall  take  place  on 
the  day  following  the  annual  meeting  in  May  next,  at  Freemasons’ 
Tavern,  London, 
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The  following  is  the  programme  of  officers,  and  subjects  to  be 
ntroduced : — 

Ppesident, 

John  Lawson,  Esq.,  President  of  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 

Surgeons. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Professor  Spooner,  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

„  Gamgee,  Albert  Veterinary  College. 

„  McCall,  Glasgow  Veterinary  College. 

Committee  of  Management. 

Mr.  Greaves,  President  Yorkshire  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 
„  Howell,  President  Lancashire  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

„  Taylor,  President  Midland  Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion. 

„  Stevenson,  President  North  of  England  Medical  Association. 

„  Heyes,  President  Liverpool  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

„  Bryce,  President  West  Scotland  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 
„  Geo.  Bodington,  President  West  England  Veterinary  Medical 
Association. 

„  J.  C.  Broad,  Paddington,  London. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Bodington,  Canton,  Cardiff,  South  Wales. 

It  is  arranged  by  desire  of  Professor  Spooner  that  “  the  charter, 
its  objects  and  uses,  why  a  price  is  required,  and  whether  a  second 
charter  for  Scotland  is  desirable,”  be  brought  forward  and  discussed 
immediately  after  the  business  of  the  annual  meeting  is  concluded. 

The  congress  will  meet  on  following  day  punctually  at  9  a.m., 
and  will  sit  until  1  p.m. 

Subjects  for  discussion  : — 

1st.  “  The  Education  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeon.”  Introduced 
by  Professor  Armatage  and  Mr.  Dyer,  of  Torquay. 

2nd.  ‘‘The  Law  of  Warranty.”  Introduced  by  Mr.  Litt, 
Shrewsbury. 

{From  2  p.m.  till  6  p.m.) 

Subjects  to  be  read  and  not  discussed  : — 

1st.  “Provincial  Veterinary  Medical  Associations,”  &c.  In¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Greaves,  Manchester. 

2nd.  “  The  Charter ;  its  objects  and  uses,”  &c.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Thos.  Wallton  Mayer,  Royal  Engineers,  Aldershott. 
3rd.  “Epizootics.”  Introduced  by  Professor  Gamgee,  of 
Albert  Veterinary  College.  To  be  discussed  if  time  permits. 
N.B.  The  reading  of  each  paper  not  to  exceed  half  an  hour. 

The  discussion  of  each  paper  not  to  exceed  one  hour  and  half. 

Geo.  Bodington,  M.R.C.V.S., 

Hon.  Sec. 


I 
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Translations  and  Reviews  of  Continental 
Veterinary  Journals. 

By  W.  Ernes,  M.R.C.V.S.,  London. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  OFFICIAL  REPORT  ON  THE  LATE 
OUTBREAK  OF  THE  RINDERPEST  AT  HASSELL,  CHIEF 
TOWN  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  LIMBOURG,  BELGIUM. 

By  a  Royal  Decree  of  tlie  8tli  of  February,  1866,  the 
frontier  on  the  side  of  France  where  the  epizootic  had  shown 
itself,  but  had  ceased  to  exist,  had  been  reopened,  and 
part  of  the  country  obtained  but  few  cattle  from  that  side; 
it  was,  however,  impossible  thus  to  supply  all  the  wants. 
The  provinces  of  the  east  in  particular  suffered;  having 
formerly  drawn  their  supply  from  Holland,  or  Germany, 
were  now  very  clamorous  to  have  the  latter  frontier  opened, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  replace  their  stock,  by  which,  through 
the  increased  export  from  Antwerp  to  England,  by  the 
interdiction  of  the  export  of  Rotterdam,  they  would  derive 
great  commercial  advantages.  On  this  the  merchants  of  the 
latter  place  also  insisted.  An  inquiry  was  instituted  on  the 
state  of  health  of  the  horned  cattle  in  the  different  states 
of  Germany.  The  regults  were  that,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Zollverein,  all  traces  of  rinderpest  had  disappeared  for  some 
time  past;  and  the  prohibition  was,  after  all,  but  nominal, 
as  German  cattle  passed  through  France  to  Belgium  as 
French  cattle.  In  the  face  of  this  information,  there  were 
no  grounds  to  keep  the  frontier  of  Germany  any  longer 
closed,  unless  that  of  the  South  was  also  closed,  at  the  risk  of 
reducing  .the  country  to  its  own  production  and  famine 
prices :  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  establish  the  same  rule 
in  the  East  as  in  the  South. 

A  Decree  of  the  3rd  of  September,  1866,  which  was 
completed  and  confirmed  by  one  of  the  25th  of  November 
following,  enacted,  and  to  surround  the  execution  of  it 
with  every  guarantee,  it  was  stipulated  in  a  common 
agreement  with  the  Prussian  authorities,  that  all  cattle 
expedited  from  the  Zollverein  towards  Belgium  should 
be  provided  with  a  certificate  of  provenance  and  health, 
given  by  the  competent  authority  of  the  place  whence  the 
cattle  came  from,  and  signed  by  the  officer  of  the  German 
Custom  House.  It  was  further  arranged  that  the  health  of 
the  cattle  in  Germany  should  be  specially  watched  by  all  the 
Belgian  consulary  agents,  and  that  all  modifications  on  that 
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point  should  be  forthwith  reported  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
aft  airs. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  was  thought  that,  in  facilitating 
commerce  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumers,  as  well  as  the 
produeers,  it  would  be  attended  in  1867  with  the  same  suc¬ 
cessful  results  as  in  1866.  In  faet,  everything  would  have 
been  as  expected,  had  it  not  happened,  as  it  often  does,  that 
too  much  confidence,  the  result  of  a  favorable  position, 
caused  those  measures  of  prudence  to  be  neglected,  and 
the  precautions  recommended  by  the  authorities  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  superfluous. 

In  fact,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1867,  it  was  reported 
that  a  doubtful  case  of  rinderpest  had  occurred  at  Hassell, 
the  centre  of  our  principal  distilleries,  where,  on  a  small 
space,  3000  to  4000  valuable  animals  are  always  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  fattening.  This  report,  it  must  be  stated,  was  at 
first  met  with  incredulity.  It  seemed  impossible  that  the 
distillers  of  the  chief  town  of  Limbourg,  bound  by  mutual 
interests  so  important,  should  have  neglected  the  advice  of 
the  authorities  which  they  had  so  often  received  even  to 
satiety,  to  preserve  their  cattle  from  the  contagion.  The 
fact,  however,  was  only  too  true.  After  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  by  competent  persons,  there  was  no  longer  any  room  to 
doubt  that  it  was  the  rinderpest  which  had  broke  out  at 
Hassell,  and  that  it  was  the  consequence  of  a  most  un¬ 
pardonable  imprudence  and  overweening  confidence,  ex¬ 
aggerated  to  reckless  temerity,  one  may  judge  from  the 
following  fact. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1867,  a  Dutch  cattle  dealer  from 
Einhoven,  in  Holland,  imported  a  herd  of  seventeen  oxen 
from  Cologne  by  railway;  they  were  landed  at  Touyres, 
from  thence  driven  to  Hassell,  three  of  them  had,  however, 
been  sold-  to  butchers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege.  The 
others  arrived  at  Hassell,  and  were  placed  at  an  inn  in  the 
town,  where  they  were  sold  to  three  distillers,  who  immediately 
introduced  them  into  their  stables  among  their  other  cattle. 

On  the  18th,  19th,  and  25th  of  the  same  month,  forty 
animals  of  the  same  provenance,  belonging  to  five  cattle 
dealers,  among  whom  figured  the  importer  of  the  previous 
lot,  were  also  brought  to  Hassell,  placed  in  the  same  stables, 
and  bought  by  eight  distillers,  among  which  was  one  of  the 
purchasers  of  the  previous  lot  of  the  16th. 

One  of  these  dealers,  unable  to  dispose  of  his  cattle,  was 
obliged  to  take  them  to  his  domicile,  where  he  introduced 
the  malady,  which  caused  the  slaughter  of  all  his  cattle.  On 
the  24th  the  pest  showed  itself  in  one  of  the  animals  which 
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had  formed  part  of  the  number  introduced  on  the  16th,  and 
it  gradually  spread  to  the  greatest  number  of  them,  and  to 
those  which  had  been  placed  in  the  same  stable  or  shed 
afterwards.  It  likewise  attacked  those  which  had  been  in 
contact  with  those  of  the  two  former  lots,  and  extended 
with  incredible  rapidity  ^in  the  adjunct  localities.  From 
the  24th  of  J anuary  to  the  9th  of  February,  that  is,  less  than 
a  fortnight,  it  had  successively  invaded  the  stables  of  ten 
distillers,  killing  or  causing  the  slaughter  of  999  animals, 
of  which  338  were  condemned  as  unfit  for  consumption, 
and  had  to  be  destroyed. 

{To  he  continued^ 


BEITRAGE  ZUR  GESCHICHTE  DER  RINDERPESTIMHEUNG, 
ETC.  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  INOCU¬ 
LATION  OE  THE  RINDERPEST. 

By  Professsr  E.  Unterberger,  Director  Veterinary  School  at  Dorpat. 

The  author  traces  the  history  of  the  inoculation  of  the 
rinderpest  to  the  last  century ;  shows  that  it  is  no  new 
invention,  and  that  it  was  first  practised  in  England  by  a 
Mr.  Dobson,  in  1744.  The  impulse  given  to  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  owing  to  the  inoculation  of  the  smallpox,  w^hich  was 
likewise  first  introduced  in  Europe  by  an  Englishman.*  This 
epizootic  having,  since  its  last  invasion  in  Europe  (1709), 
made  great  havoc  amongst  the  cattle  of  divers  countries,  and 
after  almost  everything  had  been  tried  in  vain  to  stay  its 
advances,  this  new  means  was  seized  upon  with  great  eager¬ 
ness.  Next  to  England  the  inoculation  of  the  rinderpest 
W’as  tried  repeatedly  in  most  countries,  particularly  in 
Holland,  France,  Denmark,  and  the  different  German  and 
Austrian  states.  If  we  may  trust  the  reports  of  the  time, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  them,  the  results  which 
followed  were  most  favorable,  the  losses  consequent  on 
inoculation,  compared  with  those  of  the  malady  itself,  when 
caused  by  infection,  were  considerably  less,  as,  for  instance,  at 
the  end  of  1778  and  the  beginning  of  1779,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Mecklenburg,  out  of  4075  animals  inoculated,  only  438  died, 
3241  recovered,  200  remained  sick,  and  106  slightly,  or  not 
at  all  affected  when  the  report  was  closed. 

Mr..  Montagu,  English  ambassador  at  Constantinople. 
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This  result  is  more  extraordinary  when  it  is  considered 
the  animals  were  not  Steppe  cattle^  but  indigenous  breeds;  and 
this  is,  however,  not  the  most  favorable  result  obtained  at  that 
time,  for  there  are  cases  reported  in  which  the  average  loss 
only  amounted  to  1  per  cent,  on  an  average.  The  malady 
appears  not  to  have  been  so  virulent  or  malignant  in  its 
character  in  the  last  century,  for  in  many  places  the 
majority  generally,  on  an  average  two  thirds  and  more,  re¬ 
covered.  It  is  stated  that  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
villages  drove  their  cattle  into  the  infected  districts  and  so 
exposed  them  to  the  contagion  of  the  malady,  and  that  the 
majority  of  them  returned  after  havingVecovered.  With  such 
results  we  need  not  wonder  that  inoculation  gained  daily 
more  favour,  and  vvas  even  favorably  taken  up  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  some  countries.  Inoculators,  so-called,  travelled 
the  country  to  inoculate  for  the  rinderpest  at  so  much 
per  head.  There  were  cattle-dealers  who  dealt  exclusively 
in  cattle  which  had  been  inoculated  and  branded  on  the 
horns  as  a  proof  of  the  fact.  Virus  six  years  old  was  found 
effective,  and  was  considered  more  beneficial  in  its  results  for 
having  been  long  kept.  Accounts  were  made  up  to  show 
the  advantages  of  these  inoculations.  We  therefore  need  be 
less  surprised  at  U.  C.  Salchow,  who  was  the  first  to  hazard 
in  his  brochure  (1779),  dedicated  to  the  potentates  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  that  by  means  of  the  inoculation  the  rinderpest  might  be 
completely  extirpated.  This  was  after  Campher  had  already 
proposed  establishing  permanent  inoculating  institutions,  in 
which,  by  inoculating  animals  from  time  to  time,  the  virus 
would  be  preserved  fresh  for  use.  Notwithstanding,  inocula¬ 
tion  did  not  long  maintain  its  high  repute,  the  favorable 
results  did  not  always  follow  ;  it  was  found  that  the  opera¬ 
tion,  when  it  was  not  followed  by  the  rinderpest,  did  not 
give  any  immunity  against  it,  and  that  the  mortality  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  inoculation  was  also  on  an  average  greater 
than  from  the  rinderpest  itself,  &c. 

The  reports  from  England  of  the  inoculation  and  its 
results  had  caused  it  to  be  introduced  in  most  continental 
countries ;  it  was  also  from  England  that  the  first  fiat  of  its 
condemnation  came.  Dr.  Falk,  who  had  just  returned  from 
that  country  at  the  time  when  the  unfortunate  results  of  the 
inoculation  appeared  in  Denmark,  reported  that  the  English 
public  was  very  much  exasperated  against  this  inoculation ; 
he  had  heard  people  say,  “  We  do  not  murmur  against  God 
when  it  is  His  will  to  visit  us  for  our  sins  with  this  plague  ; 
His  will  is  sacred  to  us;  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty  are 
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inscrutable ;  we  only  murmur  against  the  evil-minded  people 
who,  by  false  representation  to  the  government,  reduce  us 
to  beggary,  and  enrich  themselves  from  our  misfortune.^^ 

The  inoculators  who  came  from  Mecklenburg  were  very 
unfortunate  in  East  Friesland  as  well  as  in  Denmark,  and 
inoculation  in  general  was  discontinued  as  being  a  failure, 
and  it  has  not  been  attempted  again  out  of  Russia,  except  in 
a  few  isolated  cases,  up  to  the  present  time.  Neither 
the  brilliant  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Barrasch  in  Hungar}^, 
in  1847,  when,  out  of  2500  animals  inoculated  by  him, 
only  75  died ;  nor  the  widespread  reports  of  the  recent 
results  obtained  in  Russia,  have  been  able  to  induce  the 
different  governments  to  return  to  the  inoculation  of  the 
rinderpest,  as  it  was  felt  that  it  could  not  be  depended  on, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  measures  that  had  been  adopted  in 
conjunction  with  it  have  been  retained,  which  are  energetically 
enforced  and  carried  out  by  government  veterinary  surgeons. 
Even  on  the  frontiers,  when  the  rinderpest  prevails,  and  is 
introduced  from  Russia,  they  will  not  now  listen  to  the 
proposal  of  a  preventive  of  inoculation,  they  prefer  the  more 
costly  means,  slaughtering,  to  it.  On  the  same  ground,  in 
countries  were  sheep  pox  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence, 
inoculation  of  it  is  prohibited  by  law,  for  fear  of  spreading 
the  disease.  In  the  Steppes,  inoculation,  with  a  view  of  ex¬ 
tirpating  the  rinderpest,  was  first  introduced  by  Walz,  in 
1803,  afterwards  by  Viborg,  1809,  and  then  specially  recom¬ 
mended  for  Russia  by  Jessen,  in  1834;  Spinola  also  recom¬ 
mended  it  in  1846,  while,  in  1847,  the  professors  Hertwig, 
Prince,  and  White,  who  had  been  specially  invited  by  the 
Russian  government,  after  having  travelled  through  parts  of 
the  Russian  Steppes,  recommended  nothing  more  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  rinderpest  than  the  perfecting  of  the 
veterinary  police  sanitary  measures.  Spinola^s  proposition 
is  as  follows :  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
inoculation  consists  in  shortening  the  period  of  the  duration 
of  the  rinderpest  when  it  has  invaded  the  whole  of  a  country, 
and  it  can  no  longer  be  controlled  by  the  general  slaughter 
of  the  infected  animals,  and  when  the  movement  of  cattle  is 
difficult  to  restrict,  which  is  the  case  in  Russia  generally.  This 
was  the  state  of  the  country  in  1852,  when  the  attention  of  the 
government  was  drawn  to  the  enormous  losses  (from  official 
documents  amounting  to  ten  million  roubles)  sustained  by  the 
rinderpest  yearly,  appointed  a  commission  charged  to  inquire 
into  the  means  of  extirpating  this  dreadful  plague.  Three 
eminent  medical  men  were  members  of  this  commission  ; 
amongst  them  was  one  who  afterwards  became  celebrated 
XL.  22 
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through  his  writings  on  vaccination  —  Dr.  M.  von 
Bulcmerincq. 

After  the  commission  had  examined  a  great  number  of 
reports  of  Russian  veterinarians,  and  of  the  foreign  professors 
who  were  invited  in  1847  by  the  government,  it  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  quarantines  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the 
contagion  could  only  be  advantageously  established  when  the 
limits  of  the  cradle  of  the  rinderpest  w’ere  determined ;  that 
there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  enacting  and 
carrying  out  sanitary  police  measures  in  the  Steppe  countries, 
and  that  those  now  in  force  could  not  in  most  cases  be 
depended  on. 

Nothing  remained  therefore  to  the  commission  but  to  direct 
attention  to  the  favorable  results  of  inoculation  in  former  and 
the  present  lime,  and  to  suggest  that  trials  of  it  should  be 
again  made.  The  commission  was  the  more  induced  to 
recommend  this,  from  the  writings  which  had  meanwhile 
appeared  from  the  directors  of  the  Dorpat  Veterinary  Insti¬ 
tute,  by  Professor  Jessen,  'On  the  Complete  Extinguishing 
of  the  Rinderpest,^  Dorpat,  1 852.  The  permission  for  the 
inoculation  was  therefore  granted  by  the  imperial  govern¬ 
ment,  and  experiments  were  made  in  1863,  at  first  in  the 
governments  of  Charkow,  Kursk,  and  directly  after  in  that  of 
Cherson;  later  they  were  likewise  made  in  the  government  of 
Wjatka.  In  the  last-named  place  they  were  not  more  in 
favour  of  inoculation  than  in  Cherson ;  however,  in  the 
two  first-named  governments,  the  results  were  highly  favor¬ 
able,  for  out  of  1059  inoculated,  only  60  died,  999  recovered. 
These  results  contributed  much  to  the  orders  being  given 
to  continue  the  inoculation ;  in  consequence  of  which  it 
was  carried  on  in  the  experimental  farms  in  Kasan  and 
Dorpot;  I  was,  as  my  colleague  Professor  Jessen  was  unable 
to  undertake  the  journey,  ordered  to  superintend  the  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  first-named  farm.  I  confess  that,  from  former 
experience,  I  was  not  an  advocate  of  inoculation  ;  and,  be 
it  understood,  neither  of  the  Salchow  ideas,  viz.,  that 
by  inoculation  the  rinderpest  could  be  completely  stamped 
out.  Though  this  is  not  quite  so  ridiculous  as  that  of 
Peterka  (1833),  which  was  to  rear  the  calves  with  mares^ 
milk,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spontaneous  development  of 
the  rinderpest,  i.  e.,  destroy  the  germ  of  it  in  the  Steppe 
cattle,  which  would  have  been  quite  as  difficult  of  execution 
as  the  extraordinary  idea  of  Puffendorff  in  1792,  which  was 
the  extinction  of  the  smallpox  by  the  simultaneous  vac¬ 
cination  of  every  individual.  Two  reasons  decided  me  in 
accepting  this  office ;  the  first  was  the  opportunity  thus 
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afforded  to  me  of  becoming  acquainted  with  this  epizootic  in 
the  South,  for  the  benefit  of  my  class ;  the  second  was,  that  I 
was  anxious  to  perform  inoculation  in  a  manner  to  secure,  in 
my  opinion,  the  best  results,  and  that  w^as  by  only  inoculating 
with  virus  taken  from  those  animals  which  had  been  affeftted 
with  the  exanthematous  form  of  the  rinderpest :  this  form  is 
always  more  or  less  present  in  every  invasion  of  this 
malady,  though  in  some  instances  it  appears  only  on  a  few 
individuals ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  more  marked  in  the 
last  century,  for  at  one  time  rinderpest  was  designated  as  an 
exanthematous  cattle-pox. 

The  obtaining  of  w’ell-selected  virus  for  the  purpose  of 
inoculation,  the  same  as  Pessina  tried  to  obtain  for  the 
sheep-pox  in  1802,  and  Machold  for  the  inoculation  of  the 
rinderpest,  1829,  appeared  to  me  most  desirable.  From 
this  virus  the  advantages  to  be  expected  w^ould  be  great,  when 
supported  by  the  sanitary  police  measures,  and  all  the 
cattle  in  districts  where  the  maladv  had  broke  out  were 

_  f 

inoculated.  The  results  of  these  inoculations  made  under 
my  directions  in  Southern  Russia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Odessa,  were,  I  must  acknowledge,  beyond  my  expectations. 
My  colleague,  Jessen,  had  the  year  before  seven  deaths.  I 
had  none  out  of  64,  only  one  had  all  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  rinderpest,  but  it  completely  recovered;  one 
died,  but  it  was  not  of  the  rinderpest.  For  the  cultivation 
(sic)  of  the  virus  there  was  little  chance — it  could  not  be 
cultivated  (improved  by  passing  through  several  animals). 
I  used  virus  twenty-four  hours,  twenty-four  days,  and  ten 
months  old,  all  with  the  same  effect.  Swine  1  inoculated 
with  virus  of  three  generations,  but  still  with  the  same 
results. 

As  a  counter-test,  I  sent  tw^enty  animals  from  those  inocu¬ 
lated  1853,  and  eleven  from  the  first  generation,  into  the 
German  colony  of  Heleneuthal,  where  the  rinderpest  pre¬ 
vailed  with  great  virulence,  there  to  be  exposed  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way  to  the  infection ;  but  they  remained  healthy. 
Fodder  taken  from  before  those  affected  with  the  rinderpest 
was  given  to  the  inoculated,  w^as  smelled  and  consumed  by 
them  wuth  impunity,  in  the  government  of  Cherson  and 
Bessarabia.  The  skin  taken  off  a  dead  ox,  of  which  I  was 
about  making  the  autopsy,  was  put  on  an  inoculated  animal 
without  effect.  Saliva  taken  from  a  rinderpest-affected 
animal^  and  wdth  which  I  had  actually  infected  wdth  the 
malady  an  animal  which  had  not  been  inoculated,  was  kept 
in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  inoculated  animals 
for  a  considerable  time — still  with  the  same  results.  I  felt 
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confident  by  these  facts  that  1  had  found  the  panacea  against 
the  devastations  of  the  rinderpest  in  future.  I-  attributed 
this  success  to  having,  1st,  always  selected  cattle  of  the 
Steppe  race,  which  were  the  least  possible  removed  from 
thei^  natural  habits;  2nd,  that  I  had  alw^ays  taken  the  virus 
from  animals  who  had  shown  the  unmistakable  exanthema¬ 
tous  form  of  the  rinderpest.  These  results  had,  however, 
been  rather  too  favorable  to  remove  all  my  doubts.  I  was 
not  so  W'ell  satisfied  with  the  counter  tests,  and  felt  that  in  an 
affair  so  important  to  the  state  I  ought  to  satisfy  myself,  and  I 
must  extend  my  inquiries  further  to  come  nearer  to  the  truth. 
I  thought  this  would  be  best  attained  by  getting  animals 
which,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  from  the  proprietors, 
had  never  had  the  rinderpest,  and,  without  being  inoculated, 
submit  them  to  the  same  counter-tests  as  those  which  had 
been  inoculated.  This  being  done,  the  results  were  not  in 
favour  of  the  inoculation.  Of  the  thirty-two  animals  so  sub¬ 
mitted,  twenty-tw^o  w^ere  sucking  calves.  It  amounted  almost 
to  a  certainty  that  these  animals  had  not  had  the  rinderpest, 
on  account  of  their  age.  The  adults  stood  the  test,  and  re¬ 
mained  perfectly  healthy.  The  calves  emaciated  visibly  at 
first,  but  only  four  became  sick  with  symptoms  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  rinderpest,  but  not  one  really  contracted 
that  malady.  I  was  unable  to  continue  these  counter-proofs 
any  further  for  want  of  time,  and  came  back  wdth  the  same 
doubt  on  the  efficacy  of  the  rinderpest  inoculation  as  before. 
In  my  report  of  December  l7th,  1854,  which  was  printed  in 
1859,  on  the  above  experiments,  I  expressed  myself  as  follow's: 
“  Is  the  reaction  consequent  on  the  inoculation  sufficient  to 
give  immunity  to  the  animal  against  the  rinderpest  when 
only  slight?  On  the  decision  of  this  question  depends  the 
fate  of  the  inoculation  of  the  rinderpest,  and  I  only  discharge 
a  duty  in  the  interest  of  the  same  in  expressing  the  ardent 
wish  that  the  high  authorities,  in  their  solicitude  for  the 
interest  of  the  agriculturists  of  Russia,  would  renew  these 
experiments,  and  direct  that  they  may  be  continued  until  all 
doubts  on  the  question  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
inoculation  of  the  rinderpest  is  decided.  The  decision  of 
this  question  can  no  longer  meet  with  any  great  difficulty, 
it  being  at  present  only  on  one  test,  to  which  those  of  last 
year's  and  of  this  year’s  inoculations  should  be  submitted; 
this  test  should,  however,  be  applied  not  only  in  new  Russia, 
but  also  in  the  other  governments  where  the  malady  prevails 
generally  with  greater  virulence.  This  object,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  best  attained  if  the  cattle  in  question  were  put 
under  the  supervison  of  a  qualified  veterinary  surgeon,  and 
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driven  into  the  government  of  Kasan,  and  there  to  remain 
for  months  in  those  villages  where  the  rinderpest  prevails. 
At  the  time  my  wish  was  not  complied  with  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  government  decided  on  completing  the  inoculations 
of  18()3-4  in  Southern  Russia,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  miti¬ 
gating  effect,  and  if  the  results  were  in  the  affirmative,  to  carry 
out  the  inoculations  in  the  infected  herds.  My  colleague, 
Jessen,  and  myself  were  charged  with  the  superintendence  of 
these  experiments.  As  on  the  former  occasion,  experienced 
epizootic  veterinary  practitioners  took  part  in  them ;  but  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  on  the  1st  of  August;  the  results,  how¬ 
ever,  were  similar  to  those  in  1864,  the  reaction  being,  if 
anything,  less  marked.  The  cultivation  of  the  virus  was 
again  out  of  the  question.  We  had  no  opportunity  of  trying 
inoculation  in  infected  herds  at  that  time.  After  my  departure 
they  succeeded  in  infecting  the  animals  inoculated  in  185o, 
with  the  rinderpest  from  Bessarabia. 

Notwithstanding  those  of  1853-4  withstood  every  counter¬ 
test  to  which  they  were  submitted  successfully,  and  remained 
perfectly  healthy  amongst  those  of  1855,  on  the  contrary, 
though  some  of  them  had  been  inoculated  twice,  the  rinder¬ 
pest  appeared :  from  my  before-formed  opinion,  I  attributed 
this  to  the  want  of  care,  in  not  taking  the  virus  from  animals 
in  which  the  malady  presented  the  exanthematous  character. 
In  this  opinion  I  am  strengthened  by  the  favorable  results 
of  the  inoculations  of  1857  in  the  governments  of  Charkow, 
Mohilew,  and  Smolenski,  which  gave  conclusive  proofs ; 
though  of  my  sixty-four  experimental  animals,  only  ten  were 
submitted  to  the  counter- test;  but  these,  with  twenty  others, 
from  the  years  1853-4,  withstood  these  tests  brilliantly  :  not 
one  of  them  contracted  the  malady. 

Since  1855  I  have  had  no  further  direct  share  in  the 
inoculation  experiments ;  nevertheless  I  have  followed  them 
with  great  interest,  particularly  those  which  were  made  on 
the  estate  of  Her  Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess 
Helena  Pawlowna,  at  Karlowka,  in  the  government  of  Pol- 
tawa,  which  have  been  described  as  very  favorable  in  their 
results.  The  same  results  have  been  obtained,  according  to 
rumour,  in  the  inoculation  establishment  of  Boudarewka,  in 
the  government  of  Cherson.  Less  fortunate  were  the  ex¬ 
periments  at  the  inoculation  institute  of  Salonysch,  in  the 
government  of  Orenburg.  Virus,  a  year  and  half  old,  took, 
and  gave  immunity,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  improved 
by  long  keeping — from  several  hundred  inoculated,  the  loss 
was  only  one  per  cent ;  all  the  counter-tests  had  been  favor¬ 
able,  &c.  All  these  communications  and  rumours  contributed 
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to  raise  the  hope  of  a  favorable  solution  of  this  question  on 
inoculation ;  but,  alas  !  the  experiments  made  at  Dorpat  in 
1862  were  already  undermining  the  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  inoculation.  The  season  of  the  year  1864  being  so  un¬ 
fortunate  may  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  unfavorable  state  of 
the  cold  wunter  weather,  which,  no  doubt,  had  great  influence 
on  the  animals  destined  for  the  experiments,  they  being  kept 
in  boarded  sheds,  which  were  insufficiently  closed  to  protect 
them;  wffiile  those  wffiich  were  undertaken  in  1862  were 
made  in  fine  weather,  and  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances.  The  results,  however,  w^ere  the  same.  Inoculation 
conferred  no  immunity,  and  was  only  a  slow  mode  of  killing: 
benefited  only  morbid  anatomy.  I  must  here  observe  that, 
amongst  the  experimental  animals,  there  were  two  which  had 
been  inoculated  before  with  virus  brought  from  the  South, 
and  which  proved  to  be  effective  as  a  protection.  Every 
illusion  must,  however,  now  vanish  as  to  the  inoculation 
being  a  preventive  against  the  rinderpest  with  all  those  wffio 
are  acquainted  with  the  subject,  on  seeing  the  account  of  it 
by  Assistant-Professor  Roschnow,  on  the  observations  made 
by  him  at  the  inoculation  institutes  in  the  government  of 
Cherson  and  Orenburg,  in  the  report  for  October,  last  year, 
&c.  If  the  results  of  the  institutes  at  Boudarewka  and 
Salonysch  since  the  year  I860,  together  with  those  in  different 
parts  in  Russia  which  were  unfavorable,  were  put  together, 
it  would  be  shown,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  successes 
wffiich  have  been  obtained  throughout  Europe  for  the  last 
100  years,  (1)  that,  when  inoculation  is  not  followed  by 
the  development  of  the  true  rinderpest,  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  give  immunity  from  that  malady  ;  (2)  that  the 
rinderpest,  when  consequent  on  the  inoculation,  is  propor¬ 
tionately  more  fatal  than  when  it  is  the  result  of  actual  con¬ 
tact  or  infection;  and  that  (3)  the  cultivation  {sic)  of  the 
virus  for  inoculation,  first  suggested  by  Machold,  from  which 
so  much  was  expected,  has  not  been  realised. 

Inoculation,  as  a  protection,  is,  in  my  opinion,  when 
no  special  warranty  is  given  by  the  proprietor,  even  in  the 
Steppe  herds,  not  to  be  admitted,  and  the  more  particularly 
as  the  experiments  instituted  in  Russia  have  shown  that  the 
malady,  when  produced  by  inoculation,  is  quite  as  contagious 
as  when  produced  in  the  ordinary  way  by  infection  or  con¬ 
tact;  but,  notwithstanding,  in  countries  where,  through  the 
paucity  in  the  number  of  well-educated  veterinary  surgeons, 
there  cannot  be  sufficient  veterinary  sanitary  police  mea¬ 
sures  established,  it  is  to  be  considered  in  a  different  light, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  proportion  as  the  in- 
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oculations  are  multiplied,  will  be  the  danger  of  spreading  the 
rinderpest.  The  experiments  made  in  Russia  have  shown 
that  compulsory  inoculation  may  be  advantageously  adopted 
in  all  cases  where  the  veterinary  surgeon  foresees  that  the 
healthy  cattle  in  an  outbreak  of  the  rinderpest  cannot  be 
protected  from  the  malady  by  the  sanitary  police  measures, 
and  there  cannot  be  any  difficulty  if  the  owners  are  assured 
that  the  full  value  will  be  paid  them  for  those  cattle  that 
may  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  inoculation. 

Iffie  last  account  of  inoculation  in  Russia  ,is  furnished  in 
the  report  from  Karlofka,  during  the  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March,  1865,  by  Max  Raupach. 

The  inoculations  commenced  on  the  10th  of  January  on 
six  two-years-old  calves,  by  Mr.  Raupach,  veterinary  surgeon, 
and  principal  of  the  inoculating  institute,  with  virus  obtained 
from  veterinary  surgeon  Lasewitsch.  Notwithstanding  the 
virus  being  full  seven  months  old,  it  had  no  bad  smell,  and 
w^as  very  effective,  as  was  shown  by  the  calves  which  became 
affected  between  the  third  and  fifth  days  after  inoculation, 
and  in  progress  of  the  malady  showed  all  the  symptoms  of 
the  virulent  rinderpest,  but  they  all  recovered.  Virus  was 
taken  from  one  of  these  animals  on  the  fourth  day  after  the 
development  of  the  malady ;  with  this  thirty-six  animals, 
most  of  them  yearling  calves,  were  inoculated  on  the  1st  of 
February  (second  generation  of  the  virus) ;  they  all  became 
affected  between  the  third  and  sixth  day  after  ;  the  majority 
were  very  bad,  and  three  of  them  died,  the  autopsy  of  which 
unmistakably  proved  that  they  were  affected  by  rinderpest. 
On  the  8th  of  February  twenty-five  calves,  from  one  to  two 
years  old,  were  inoculated  with  virus  taken  from  those  last 
inoculated.  Therefore  of  the  third  generation,  all  of  them 
became  affected  between  the  third  and  sixth  day  after  the 
operation,  most  of  them  again  very  severely;  five  of  them 
died,  the  autopsy  of  which  proved  the  same  results  as 
above.  On  the  18th  of  February,  eighty-nine  animals  were 
brought  for  the  purpose  of  inoculation,  most  of  them  yearling 
calves,  the  virus  used  was  now  of  the  fourth  generation ; 
they  all  became  visibly  affected  between  the  third  and  seventh 
day,  but  remarkably  slighter  than  those  of  the  former 
experiments ;  five  died,  the  autopsy  of  which  confirmed  the 
rinderpest.  On  the  4th  of  March,  forty-nine  animals,  year¬ 
ling  calves,  were  inoculated  with  virus  of  the  fifth  generation; 
this  time  the  affection  which  followed  from  the  third  to  the 
seventh  day  was  well  marked,  though  much  slighter  than  in 
the  former  cases  :  only  one  died,  the  autopsy  of  which  showed 
the  unmistakable  appearances  of  the  rinderpest. 
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On  the  12th  of  March,  twenty-three  yearling  calves  were 
inoculated  with  virus  of  the  sixth  generation;  these  also 
became  affected,  though  but  slightly,  betw'een  the  fourth 
and  seventh  day:  one  of  these  died,  but  it  should  be 
observed,  that  it  w’as  in  good  condition,  and  probably  on 
account  of  this,  on  the  third  day  after  the  attack,  to  the 
symptoms  of  fever,  w^hich  had  been  evident  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  vrere  added  those  of  phrenitis ;  it  ran  about  the  stall 
like  mad  for  about  two  hours,  when  it  died  in  violent  con¬ 
vulsions.  The  autopsy,  w’hich  was  made  with  great  care, 
showed,  besides  the  lesions  on  the  mucous  membranes  con¬ 
sequent  on  the  rinderpest,  a  strong  congestion  of  the  vessels 
of  the  pia  mater.  The  total  number  inoculated  amounted  to 
228  calves;  the  last  amounted  to  13,  somewhat  more  than 
5 1  per  cent.  Of  these  228,  144  belonged  to  the  estate  of 
Karlofka,  of  which  5  had  died,  the  remaining  84  belonged 
to  the  peasants  of  the  same  place,  8  of  which  had  died. 
The  latter  were  inoculated  on  the  conditions  stated  in  the 
former  report,  of  paying  10  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  value 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  the  full  value  of  those  that 
may  die  in  consequence  of  the  inoculation.  The  nearly 
triple  loss  of  those  belonging  to  the  peasants  compared  with 
those  belonging  to  the  estate  was  no  doubt  attributable  to 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  former  from  want  of  fodder, 
&c.,  consequent  on  the  long  winter. 

To  prevent  this  in  future,  the  contribution  was  increased  to 
25  per  cent.,  in  order  to  give  the  proprietors  the  opportunity 
of  submitting  their  young  stock  to  the  inoculation  during 
the  summer,  when  the  rich  pasture  of  the  Steppes  had  im¬ 
proved  their  condition,  and  they  would,  by  that  means, 
receive  their  full  increased  value  for  those  who  died  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  inoculation.  This  would  also  give  the  facility 
of  making  the  selection  of  those  which  were  fit  for  the 
operation.  If  the  weather  in  1865  had  been  less  unfavorable, 
and  the  outbreak  of  rinderpest  in  the  government  of  Kar¬ 
lofka  not  been  apprehended,  I  should  have,  the  author  states, 
inoculated  320  young  animals  more,  by  arranging  with  the 
owners  on  the  above-named  conditions  ;  but,  as  the  rinder¬ 
pest  prevailed  in  the  neighbouring  district,  it  was  probable 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  compulsory  inoculation 
would  be  enforced,  w'hich  is,  how^ever,  but  a  half-measure, 
and,  on  the  whole,  but  little  use,  when  the  epizootic  has 
invaded  a  whole  country,  as,  for  example,  is  now  the  case  in 
England.  Nothing  short  of  the  slaughter  of  the  infected, 
and  those  w^ho  have  been  in  contact  with  them,  will  avail. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  inoculation  of  all  the  calves  in  the 
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Russian  Steppes  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  rinderpest 
could  be  ultimately  stamped  out  in  the  shortest  time.  Since 
the  8th  of  October_,  1857^  to  the  1st  of  April,  1865,  7^- years, 
with,  at  the  utmost,  an  interruption  of  one  twelvemonths, 
1417  head  of  cattle  were  inoculated  with  rinderpest  virus. 
From  these  79  died  in  consequence  of  it,  which  is  only  5J 
per  cent.,  while,  in  the  four  years  from  1853  to  1857,  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  administration  of  the  estate  of  Kar- 
lotka  by  the  rinderpest  out  of  1247,  was  625,  almost  50 
per  cent.,  nearly  ten  times  the  number  of  those  by  the 
inoculation. 

Max  Raupach, 

Director  of  the  Inoculating  Institute  in  Karlofka. 

These  extracts  might  be  considered  of  little  interest  to 
the  general  reader ;  but  I  have  given  them  fully,  because, 
at  the  next  international  veterinary  Congress,  which  is  to  be 
held  at  Zurich  in  the  month  of  August,  1867,  they  stand 
first  on  the  list,  having  been  postponed  from  the  second 
Congress,  held  at  Vienna,  in  1865.  It  is  also  self-evident, 
from  the  last  report,  that,  in  the  letter  of  Prince  Manouk 
Bey,  transmitted  by  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Odessa,  it  is 
inoculation,  and  not  vaccination,  which  was  practised  in 
Southern  Russia  at  the  time.  This  mistake  has,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  been  inserted  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Cattle  Plague,  where  it  will  stand,  as  an  inaccuracy,  for 
future  ages. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  A  MALADY  IN  SHEEP  AND  G0AT8 
ANALOGOUS  TO  THE  RINDERPEST,  CAUSED  THROUGH 
INFECTION  FROM  ANIMALS  OF  THE  BOVINE  SPECIES 
AFFECTED  WITH  THIS  PEST. 

By  Professor  Roll,  of  the  Veterinary  Institute,  Vienna. 

(Continued from  p.  176.) 

I.  Etiology. 

The  outbreak  of  the  sheep-  and  goat-pest  has  always  and 
everywhere  been  observed  only  in  those  localities  where  the 
rinderpest  prevailed,  or,  at  least,  where  there  was  every 
opportunity  of  the  virus  of  that  malady  being  transmitted, 
notwithstanding  the  striking  similarity  of  the  geological  form- 
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ation  of  the  ground,  the  quality  of  the  fodder  and  the 
water,  and  the  management  of  the  sheep  and  goats. 

The  malady  always  made  its  appearance  in  those  countries 
which  were  infested  by  the  rinderpest,  while  those  which 
were  free  from  this  disease  remained  also  free  from  the  sheep- 
pest  till  such  times  as  the  former  was  actually  brought  to  them. 
The  experience  obtained  in  Bohemia  and  in  Carniola,  and  also 
in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  before  alluded  to,  completely 
establish  this  fact.  Even  in  one  of  the  same  infected  villages 
some  sheep  escaped  the  infection,  because  they  were  carefully 
kept  from  mediate  and  immediate  contact  of  the  rinderpest- 
affected  cattle.  The  relations  between  the  rinder-  and  the 
sheep-  and  goat-pest,  could  not  long  remain  occult  to  a 
caref^ul  observer.  Besides,  it  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  when¬ 
ever  sheep  so  affected  came  in  contact  with  cattle,  the  rinder¬ 
pest  broke  out  amongst  the  latter. 

Such  cases  as  above  have  been  shown  specially  to  have 
occurred  in  Sedlitz,  Bohemia,  Preloka,  Balcowee,  Pauline, 
and  Val,  in  Carniola;  also  in  the  colony  and  village  Kalinowa 
and  Zawady,  in  Poland,  and  generally  on  the  coast,  the 
military  frontier,  and  Hungary.  It  was  even  asserted  that 
in  some  districts  the  rinderpest  had  been  imported  through 
the  infected  sheep. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  must  be  conceded  that  sheep  and 
goats  may  be  infected  with  the  virus  of  the  rinderpest, 
which  produces  in  them  a  similar  disease,  it  might,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  doubted  whether  the  transmission  of  the 
malady  from  sheep  to  cattle  might  not  be  caused  by  the 
virus  which  remained  in  the  wool,  by  their  having  been  in 
contact  with  cattle  having  the  rinderpest  before  they  became 
affected  with  the  malady. 

This  doubt  could  only  be  removed  through  the  inoculations 
which  were  undertaken.  Those  in  Carniola,  (Preloka,  and 
Sagorga),  and  in  the  Veterinary  Institute  at  Vienna  (first  and 
second  series  of  experiments),  wheresheep-pestvirus  was  taken 
direct  from. the  secretion,  and  the  animals  the  subjects  of  the 
inoculation  had  not  in  any  way  been  in  contact  with  the 
diseased  sheep,  have  clearly  established  that  sheep  affected 
with  the  pest  have  the  faculty  of  producing  a  virus  which  by 
its  influence  causes  the  outbreak  of  the  identical  rinderpest  in 
cattle. 

In  many  cases  the  virus  of  the  rinderpest  has  not  been  by 
a  great  deal  so  active  on  sheep  as  when  transmitted  to  cattle : 
this  is  borne  out  by  many  facts. 

1.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  rinderpest  which  had 
spread  more  or  less  in  more  than  one  place  in  Austria^  in 
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1862  and  1863,  the  sheep-pest  only  broke  out  in  a  few  places — 
at  the  time  of  the  last  invasion  of  the  rinderpest,  in  East 
Galicia  in  338  places,  in  West  Galicia  in  54,  in  Marcinia 
in  139^  in  Styria  in  13,  Dalmatia  in  53,  and  in  Croatia  in 
121.  Not  one  of  the  official  reports  mentions  the  sheep-pest 
as  having  prevailed  at  the  same  time,  and  this  is  the  more 
remarkable  that  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  had  been  particularly 
questionable.  On  theotherhand,it  is  possible,  notwithstanding, 
that  the  malady  might  have  prevailed  here  and  there ;  but 
from  not  having  been  alluded  to  in  these  reports,  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  not  to  any  very  great  extent,  as  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  overlook  it,  because  the  authorities  had  been 
repeatedly  informed  by  the  Minister  of  State  as  to  the  trans- 
missibility  of  the  rinderpest  to  sheep  and  goats.  However, 
in  those  places  where  the  sheep-pest  was  observed  it  only 
occurred  proportionately  in  a  few  of  the  rinderpest-infected 
localities — during  the  prevalence  of  the  malady,  in  Nether 
Austria  88,  in  Carniola  33,  on  the  sea-coast  29,  all  infected 
places — the  sheep-pest  only  occurred  in  four,  six,  and  seven 
localities.  In  Transylvania,  in  thirty-five  localities,  the  goat- 
pest  occurred  only  in  one. 

2.  Even  where  the  sheep-pest  had  broken  out,  it  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  the  separation  and  isolation  of 
the  animals  is  a  great  deal  more  difficult  than  that  of  cattle ; 
while  sometimes  it  is  altogether  impracticable,  and  the  number 
of  the  affected  is  proportionately  uncertain. 

Thus,  in  the  different  localities  where  the  malady  prevailed, 
were  attacked — 

In  Bohemia,  out  of  1370  herds,  144. 

'  In  Carniola,  „  1991  ,,  609. 

On  the  sea-coast  „  2444  ,,  554. 

Making  10,  30,  and  22 — on  an  average,  somewhat  above 
20  per  cent. 

3.  Notwithstanding  intentional  exposure  to  the  contagion, 
and  inoculation  with  the  virus  of  the  rinderpest,  a  great  many 
of  the  experimental  animals  resisted  the  infection.  From 
eleven  sheep  subjected  to  the  infection  at  the  Vienna  Insti¬ 
tute,  five  resisted,  viz..  No.  3  of  the  first,  and  2,  7,  8,  and 
10  of  the  second  series — over  45  per  cent. 

There  might,  however,  be  circumstances  under  which  the 
virus  of  the  rinderpest  would  be  more  effectual  on  sheep, 
and  the  per-centage  of  those  attacked  greatly  increased. 
It  is  also  possible  that  the  virulent  character  of  the  last  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  rinderpest,  and  the  abnormal  state  of  the  weather 
in  1862  and  1863,  which  occasioned  great  scarcity  of  fodder. 
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which  greatly  affected  the  health  and  condition  of  all  domestic 
animals,  might  have  influenced  the  transmission  of  the 
virus  to  sheep,  and  have  been  the  cause  of  the  frequent 
attacks  of  this  almost  hitherto  unknown  malady.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  shoMm  that  the  malady  might  prevail  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  some  localities,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
Comitat  of  Gomorer  and  Borsoder  in  Hungary,  and  also  in 
the  Lamzyner  district  in  Poland.  In  this  last,  out  of  6691 
sheep  in  nineteen  villages  infected  with  the  rinderpest,  4988  * 
were  attacked;  consequently,  74  per  cent.,  which  is  three  times 
the  amount  of  the  per-centage  in  Austria,  Hungary  excepted. 

That  the  virus  developed  in  the  course  of  the  sheep-pest 
has  a  different  effect  on  cattle  than  on  sheep  is  shown  by 
the  infecting  of  the  healthy  sheep  by  pest-affected — on  the 
one  hand,  by  observations  made  at  the  invasion  of  the  malady, 
viz.,  in  Bohemia,  Carniola,  and  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in 
some  localities  in  Nether  Austria ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  results  of  the  inoculation  of  the  experiment  No.  1  at 
the  Vienna  Veterinary  Institute,  it  is  satisfactorily  established. 
At  the  same  time,  the  virus  of  the  sheep-pest,  in  respect 
to  the  infection  of  sheep,  is  proved  to  be  less  powerful 
than  when  transmitted  to  cattle. 

Dr.  Maresh,  in  his  memoir  on  the  transmission  of  the 
rinderpest  to  sheep,  remarked  that  the  virus  from  a  pest- 
affected  sheep  is  less  powerful  on  sheep  than  on  cattle. 
Dr.  Radoicovich,  in  Rovigno,  states  in  his  report  that  the 
sheep-pest  amongst  those  animals  which  were  kept  on  the 
land  must  have  been  much  more  extensive  than  it  really 
was  had  the  virus  been  as  active  in  its  intensity  as  that  of 
the  rinderpest. 

In  the  second  series  of  the  experiments  in  the  Vienna 
Veterinary  Institute,  made  with  the  virus,  those  sheep  which 
had  been  ineffectually  inoculated  were  left  for  several  days 
with  pest-affected  sheep,  without,  however,  taking  the  malady. 

On  the  contrary,  that  the  virus  is  more  virulent  w'hen  it  is 
transmitted  from  sheep  to  cattle  has  been  repeatedly  ascer¬ 
tained,  as  related  above,  when  the  malady  in  certain  places 
broke  out  after  the  introduction  of  pest-affected  sheep  and 
goats.  On  the  other  hand,  the  facts  which  in  Preloka,  Sar- 
gorje,  and  the  Veterinary  Institute  at  Vienna,  by  the  inocula¬ 
tions  No.  2  of  the  first  series,  and  11  of  the  second  series, 
the  results  of  which  always  showed  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  death  speedily  set  it  when  cattle  took  the  malady 
from  sheep,  contradict  in  the  most  positive  manner  the 
supposition  entertained  by  the  proprietors  in  Hungary  of 
the  virus  being  modified  by  passing  through  the  sheep. 
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In  this  easy  transmission  of  the  sheep-pest  to  cattle  lies, 
in  my  opinion,  the  danger  which  threatens  the  national 
wealth,  and,  therefore,  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  sheep- 
pest,  the  stamping  of  it  out  by  killing  all  the  affected  animals 
should  be  strictly  enforced. 

Concerning  the  time  from  the  infection  to  the  attack  or  the 
period  of  incubation  in  sheep,  it  w^as  observed  in  Bohemia 
to  be  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  days,  in  Carniola  four  to 
six ;  in  the  Veterinary  Institute  at  Vienna,  by  the  inoculation 
undertaken  there,  in  the  first  series  it  was  six  days ;  in  the 
second  series  it  was  three  days  in  one  case,  in  tw^o  it  was  four, 
in  another  it  w^as  five,  and  in  ten  cases  seven  days. 

On  the  transmission  of  the  pest  from  sheep  to  cattle. 
Dr.  Maresh  in  his  before-cited  memoir  expresses  the  opinion 
that  from  the  time  of  the  infection  to  the  attack  a  longer 
period  than  from  six  to  nine  days  appears  to  be  required  in 
cattle;  but  the  inoculations  performed  in  Carniola  are  a  con¬ 
tradiction  to  this,  the  inoculation  from  sheep  to  cattle  being 
in  Preloka  four,  and  in  Sargorje  seven  to  eight  days,  after 
the  inoculations  before  the  first  signs  of  the  malady  were  per¬ 
ceived. 

In  the  Vienna  Institute  the  Nos.  2  of  the  first  and 
11  of  the  second  series  show^ed  decided  symptoms  of  the 
malady  three  to  four  days  after  the  inoculations. 

The  supposition  that  the  inoculation  of  the  sheep-pox 
modifies  the  infection  of  the  rinderpest  in  sheep  w'as  raised, 
but  negatived,  by  the  first  series  of  experiments  at  the  Vienna 
Institute.  This  was  proved  in  the  second  series,  when  sheep 
which  had  been  successfully  inoculated  with  the  lymph 
of  the  sheep-pox,  as  w^ell  as  some  which  had  not  been  inocu¬ 
lated,  were  subjected  to  the  infection  of  the  virus  of  the 
rinderpest,  and  became  indiscriminately  affected  by  the  same 
without  either  immunity  or  modification.  By  these  experi¬ 
ments  one  fact  w^as,  how^ever,  ascertained,  viz.,  that  the 
sheep-pox  and  the  rinderpest  may  exist  in  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  run  their  course  simul¬ 
taneously,  without  interfering  w’ith  each  other. 

II.  Characteristics  and  Causes  of  the  Malady. 

The  symptoms  of  the  sheep-pest  are  from  one  observation 
after  another  so  w^ell  described,  and  agree  so  well  with  one 
another,  that  little  more  can  be  added  to  them.  The  first  signs 
of  the  malady  are  generally  prostration,  diminution  of  appe¬ 
tite  and  rumination,  increased  pulse  and  respiration ;  only 
in  a  few”  rare  cases  the  sheep  appear  excited  at  the  com- 
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mencement  of  the  attack  (Gomorer  in  Hungary,  and  Valde- 
becco  on  the  sea-shore).  In  the  further  progress,  with  the 
increased  prostration  the  appetite  and  rumination  are  com¬ 
pletely  lost;  there  is  hyperoemia  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose  and  mouth,  then  of  the  conjunctiva;  later,  there 
is  an  abundant  discharge  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose  and  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eyes  ;  in  the  mouth  there  is 
an  accumulation  of  viscid  saliva ;  on  the  gums  are  seen  red 
spots ;  afterwards  exudations  of  a  granular  character  are 
seen  in  places — the  so-called  erosions;  the  pulse  and  respi¬ 
ration  increase  in  frequency ;  a  raw,  painful  cough  sets  in ; 
gnashing  of  the  teeth;  the  alvine  evacuations,  at  firsf  soft, 
now  become  watery,  and  afterwards  perfectly  fluid,  seldom 
bloody.  The  emaciation  and  the  prostration  augment  speedily; 
the  animals  are  found  mostly  lying  down,  and  are  unable  to 
stand  when  lifted  up. 

In  many  cases  of  recovery  the  above  symntoms  only  aug¬ 
ment  to  a  certain  point ;  in  others,  however,  the  animals  are 
at  death'^s  door  when  the  convalescence  sets  in  (see  second 
series  of  the  experiments  made  at  the  Vienna  Institute).  The 
first  sign  of  recovery  is  that  the  animal,  w'hich  has  been 
lying  in  an  almost  unconscious  state,  gets  up  and  seems 
somewhat  livelier,  looks  about  him,  and  begins  to  smell  at 
the  fodder;  on  the  following  day  he  begins  to  feed;  the 
increased  pulse,  respiration,  and  cough  cease :  for  some  days 
the  evacuations  still  remain  soft,  at  the  longest  for  ten  or 
twelve  days.  This  persists  even  when  the  discharge  from  the 
nose  and  the  formation  of  the  mucous  accumulations  at  the 
corners  of  the  eyes  have  greatly  decreased.  It  is  a  long  time 
before  the  convalescents  recover  their  flesh  and  condition. 

The  termination  in  death  generally  takes  place  between  the 
third  and  fifth  days  from  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the 
malady.  From  the  observations  in  Bohemia,  death  occurred 
from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  day ;  in  Carniola  between  the 
second  and  fifth  days;  on  the  sea-coast  between  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  days ;  in  very  rare  cases  twelve  days  have 
elapsed;  in  Gomorer,  in  Hungary,  four  days;  in  Vienna 
(experiment  No.  1)  five  days  was  the  period  when  death 
set  in. 

Many  animals  after  the  disappearance  of  the  symptoms,  and 
while  they  appear  convalescent,  die  at  the  end  of  fourteen 
days,  and  even  later,  from  sheer  debility.  The  losses  in  the 
different  districts  where  the  malady  broke  out  are  various, 
and  it  appears  that  there  is  as  yet  nothing  certain  as  to  the 
influence  of  causes  which  might  possibly  mitigate  its  course. 

The  per-centage  in  the  different  provinces  was — 
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Against  this^  in  Poland  the  recoveries  were  only  20'8  per 
cent.,  while  it  has  been  observed  principally  in  Gomorer,  in 
Hungary,  that  there  were  but  very  few  cases  of  recovery. 
Considering  only  these  last  animals,  it  is  found  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  recovery  is  various,  and  that  it  was  in  Carniola 
double  that  in  Poland.  Whether  the  general  condition,  feeding, 
and  the  management  of  the  animals,  at  the  time  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  rinderpest,  and,  perhaps,  the  more  or  less 
violent  character  of  the  malady  itself  at  the  time  of  the  in¬ 
fection,  or  the  manner  of  keeping  the  animals  during  the 
attack,  either  in  well-ventilated  clean  sheds  or  in  foul  places 
crowded  together,  had  any  influence  on  the  character  and 
course  of  the  malady,  must  be  decided  by  farther  observations 
in  those  localities  where  the  malady  more  extensively  prevails. 

From  the  observations  of  Dr.  Wutscher,  the  malady  speedily 
terminated  fatally  in  those  animals  which  were  affected  with 
flukes;  this  shows  that  it  is  possible  that  the  malady  is  gene¬ 
rally  more  unfavorable  in  those  individuals  affected  with 
cachexy.  In  the  experiments  made  at  the  institute  those  of 
the  second  series  were  made  on  well-fed,  strong,  healthy 
animals.  There  w^as  no  case  of  death  ;  even  in  the  three  lambs 
killed  there  were  already  the  signs  of  recovery,  and  their 
convalescence  was  reasonably  to  be  expected.  Whether  the 
well-ventilated  place  and  the  special  care  taken  of  the  animals 
might  have  contributed  to  the  favorable  course  of  the  malady 
is  not  decided. 

In  comparing  the  losses  in  the  Slavonic  provinces  caused 
by  the  rinderpest  with  that  of  the  sheep-pest  in  the  same 
provinces,  it  is  found  that  the  last  named  is  by  far  less 
fatal  in  its  termination  than  the  former.  In  the  military 
frontier  the  recoveries  were  l6'8,  in  Carniola  7*8,  and  on  the 
coast  district' 57  per  cent.,  from  the  rinderpest,  showing  that 
the  sheep-pest  has  a  far  milder  course.  Against  this  stands 
the  per-centage  of  the  mortality  in  some  parts  of  Hungary. 
Very  rarely  up  to  the  present  time  has  the  malady  been 
observed  amongst  the  goats ;  this  may  be  because  these 
animals  are  kept  only  in  few'  localities,  and  generally  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  .where  the  rinderpest  seldom  pene¬ 
trates.  Where  the  malady  was  observed,  viz.,  in  the  military 
frontier,  Carniola,  and  Transylvania,  it  had  the  same  cha¬ 
racters  and  followed  the  same  course  as  the  sheep-pest.  The 
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recoveries  were  different  in  some  localities;  as,  for  instance, 
in  Carniola,  of  a  hundred  affected  with  the  malady,  QO 
recovered,  while  in  many  places  in  the  military  frontier  it 
was  only  22,  and  in  Transylvania  even  only  3  per  cent,  of 
those  attacked. 


III.  Post-mortem  Appearances. 

The  perfect  agreement  of  the  post-mortem  appearances  in 
the  sheep  w'hich  had  died  of  the  disease,  with  those  of  the 
rinderpest,  must  have  been  striking  at  the  first  examination 
to  every  onfe  acquainted  with  the  malady.  The  same  degree 
of  exudation  existed  on  all  the  mucous  membranes  ;  sometimes 
the  formation  of  croupic  products,  and  at  others  of  an  ichorous 
fluid,  which  corroded  the  tissues.  For  further  details  I 
believe  that  I  may  safely  refer  to  the  description  of  the 
he{oYe-die^cr\hedi post-mortem  examinations.  We  have,  however, 
to  remark  that  the  dryness  of  the  ingesta  in  the  third  stomach 
{loser  dilrre),  and  the  remarkable  distension  of  the  gall-bladder 
by  the  bile,  are  not  so  frequently  met  with  in  sheep  as  in 
cattle.  On  the  other  hand,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  more 
or  less  intense,  and  when  superficial  even  sometimes  compli¬ 
cated  with  secondary  pleurisy,  must  be  added  to  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  pest  in  sheep.  This  circumscribed  pneumonai,  to 
which  Dr.  Maresh  was  the  first  to  draw  attention,  is  by  all 
who  have  observed  the  malady  pointedly  described  as  being 
found  in  the examinations;  however,  in  the  report 
of  Dr.  Radoicovitch  and  in  the  treatise  on  the  spreading  of 
the  sheep-pest  in  Poland  it  is  not  mentioned.  It  is,  not¬ 
withstanding,  remarkable  that  in  both  cases  at  the  few  post¬ 
mortems,  and  in  one  particularly,  it  was  fully  established,  and 
in  the  description  of  the  symptoms  peculiar  stress  was  laid 
on  the  difficulty  and  distress  of  the  respiration  in  the  affected 
animals,  leaving  ample  ground  to  diagnose  infiltrations  in  the 
substance  of  the  lungs.  Only  in  the  sheep-pest  in  Gombrer 
is  a  normal  state  of  the  lungs  specially  mentioned. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  cattle  affected  with  the  rinder¬ 
pest  the  croup  is  limited,  as  a  rule,  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  of  the  second  and  third  order;  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  it  to  the  smaller  divisions,  or  the  tubules,  is  a  rarity. 
The  almost  general  presence  of  more  or  less  circumscribed 
pneumonia,  and  even  secondary  pleurisy,  in  the  affected 
sheep,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  organism  of  these 
animals,  which  modifies  the  malady  in  thenri,  but  which  in 
every  other  respect  is  identical  with  the  rinderpest.  Perhaps 
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the  supposition  is  not  unfounded  that  the  finding  of  this 
state  of  the  lungs  might  be  attributed  to  our  having  disco¬ 
vered  only  recently  the  transmissibility  of  the  rinderpest  to 
sheep,  and  it  is  possible  that  these  cases  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  rinderpest  occurring  amongst  the  sheep,  might  on  the 
post-mortem  examination  have  been  considered  as  cases  of  pneu¬ 
monia  complicated  with  intense  intestinal  catarrh,  and  the 
analogy  of  the  two  diseases  in  these  two  species  of  animals 
not  thought  of.  As  it  has  been  shown  that  the  development 
of  the  sheep-  and  goat-pest  is  alw’ays  depending  on  an  infec¬ 
tion  from  the  rinderpest,  so  the  prevention  of  it  must  be 
directed  to  avoid  all  communication,  direct  or  indirect,  between 
the  sheep  and  goats  and  cattle  affected  with  the  rinderpest. 

The  spreading  of  the  sheep-pest,  when  it  has  broken  out 
amongst  them,  may  possibly  be  prevented  by  well-ventilated 
sheds,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Maresh  in  Sedlitz  and 
Chlumetz,  where  he  observed  that  it  became  somewhat 
limited  by  them.  ‘  But  then  we  have  the  flocks  which  are 
constantly  out  in  the  open  air,  as  in  Carniola,  for  instance, 
and  there  is,  consequently,  no  lack  of  good  ventilation,  and 
where,  notwithstanding,  the  malady  greatly  spread,  and  only 
ceased  after  the  heavy  rains,  which  seemed  to  have  washed  it 
out  of  the  meadows. 

As  to  the  inoculation  of  the  sheep-pox,  considered  as  a 
prophylactic,  after  the  experiments  made  on  that  point  there 
can  no  longer  be  a  question  about  its  impotency. 

The  measures  of  the  veterinary  sanitary  police  which 
have  been  resorted  to  up  to  the  present  time  against  the 
infection  and  spreading  of  the  sheep-pest,  cannot,  from 
the  novelty  of  this  malady  and  the  want  of  data,  be  taken 
for  granted  as  effectual.  The  principle  on  which  they  are 
based  should  agree  with  those  enacted  in  the  case  of  the 
rinderpest.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  sheep-pest  in 
Bohemia  and  Hungary  in  1861,  on  the  report  being  received  it 
was  enacted  by  the  imperial  minister,  under  date  of  the  11th 
of  February,  that  sheep  should  be  separated  from  all  cattle 
affected  with  the  rinderpest. 

As  in  the  first  half  ,  of  1863  repeated  outbreaks  of  the 
sheep-pest  occurred  in  Carniola  and  on  the  coast,  the  order 
of  the  27th  of  May,  1863,  was  extended  to  all  localities  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  rinderpest-infected  places — that  the 
sheep  and  goats  should  be  separated  from  the  cattle,  whether 
infected  or  not.  At  the  same  time  it  was  enacted  that  the 
affected  sheep  and  goats  should  be  separated  from  the  healthy, 
the  affected  to  be  put  in  large  airy  places,  should  the  slaughter 
of  them  not  be  ordered,  as  soon  as  they  were  attacked,  to  prevent 
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the  communication  and  spreading  of  the  disease  on  the 
common  pasture;  it  further  forbade  the  sale  of  sheep  or 
goats  in  the  infected  localities. 

Through  the  importance  this  malady  has  acquired,  the 
authorities  are  requested,  in  case  of  an  outbreak  of  it,  to 
give  an  accurate  description  of  it,  and  also  of  the  post-mortem 
appearances  after  dissection,  with  a  report  of  it.  With 
these  enactments  of  May  last  year  in  Austria,  those  before 
mentioned  of  the  State  Commission  for  the  Affairs  of  the 
Interior  in  Poland  perfectly  agree. 

These  measures  appeared  sufficient,  in  so  far  as  the  question 
of  the  retransmission  of  the  malady  from  sheep  to  cattle 
was  yet  undecided;  for  the  transmission  of  the  rinderpest  to 
sheep,  and  the  spreading  of  the  same  from  sheep  to  sheep, 
does  not  follow  so  rapidly,  as  has  been  before  stated,  and  the 
per-centage  of  then^ortality  is  not  very  high.  Theloss  sustained 
by  the  agriculturist,  on  account  of  the  small  value  of  the  common 
breed  of  the  sheep,  was  not  considered  of  much  consequence. 
By  far  more  important  is  the  sheep-pest  now,  as  it  is  ascer¬ 
tained  meanwhile  by  experiments  that  the  sheep-pest  is 
capable  of  communicating  the  rinderpest  to  cattle,  and,  as 
proved  by  the  inoculations,  by  no  means  in  a  milder  form. 
In  this  respect,  in  my  opinion,  there  may  yet  be  reasons 
hereafter  which  would  render  it  necessary  to  order  the 
slaughter  of  all  the  affected,  and  those  suspected  of  being  in¬ 
fected.  When  the  owners  do  not  on  their  own  accord  consent, 
they  should  be  compensated  for  their  losses,  so  as  by  a  small 
sacrifice  of  money  to  prevent  those  immense  losses  which 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  spreading  of  the  malady  amongst 
the  cattle.  It  is  more  particularly  to  be  recommended  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  summary  manner  as  with  the  rinderpest, 
where  as  yet  only  a  few  are  attacked,  by  sacrificing  which 
the  malady  may  be  speedily  and  effectually  stamped  out. 
Whether  this  compensation  should  in  all  cases  be  paid  out 
of  the  treasury  or  out  of  the  department  fund,  or  even,  in 
cases  where  the  rinderpest  has  prevailed,  and  the  sheep-pest 
has  followed  through  the  stock-owners  having  neglected  the 
above-indicated  measures  of  prevention,  the  compensation 
should  not  be  paid  out  of  the  communal  funds,  will  be  for 
ulterior  consideration. 

The  measures  for  the  cleansing  and  disinfecting  of  sheds, 
disposing  of  the  carcasses,  &c.,  ordered  to  be  adopted  in  the 
rinderpest,  should  also  be  followed  in  the  sheep-  and  goat-pest, 
with  the  addition  that  the  skins  should  be  cut  crossways  before 
they  are  buried,  so  as  to  make  them  useless.  Those  animals 
which  recover,  and  those  which  have  been  in  contact  with 
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them,  should  be  well  washed  before  they  are  put  among  the 
flocks  again. 

Finally. 

The  results  obtained  by  observations  and  experiments  on 
the  sheep-  and  goat-pest  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

1st.  The  organism  of  sheep  and  goats  is  apt  to  be  infected 
by  the  virus  of  the  rinderpest. 

2nd.  In  these  animals  the  malady  developed  in  consequence 
of  the  infection  is  similar  in  its  characteristics  to  the 
rinderpest. 

3rd.  The  sheep-  and  goat-pest  does  nowhere  and  never 
develop  itself  spontaneously,  and  appears  only  where  there 
has  been  infection  by  some  means  or  other  of  the  virus  of  the 
rinderpest. 

4th.  The  susceptibility  of  sheep  and  goats  to  the  infection 
by  the  virus  of  the  rinderpest  is,  as  a  rule,  limited,  but 
certain  circumstances  might  increase  it.  ' 

3  th.  The  incubation  of  the  malady  in  sheep  and  goats 
varies  between  three  and  nine  days. 

6th.  The  malady  is  more  benign  in  sheep  and  goats  than 
in  cattle ;  the  per-centage  of  the  malady  amongst  the  goats 
has  been  up  to  the  present  time  very  variable. 

7th.  The  virus  of  the  sheep-pest  is  transmissible  to  cattle 
and  sheep,  but  infects  the  former  much  easier. 

8th.  When  cattle  are  infected  by  the  virus  of  the  sheep- 
pest  the  malady  is  equally  as  virulent  in  its  course  as  when 
the  infection  is  from  cattle ;  in  other  words,  the  virus  is  in 
noways  modified  or  mitigated  by  having  passed  through  the 
sheep. 

9th.  The  post-mortem  appearances  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  rinderpest,  but  traces  of  pneumonia  are,  as  a  rule,  found 
in  sheep. 

10th.  The  inoculation  of  the  sheep-pox  has  no  preventive 
effect  on  the  infection  of  either  cattle^  or  sheep-pest. 

11th.  In  a  veterinary  sanitary  police  view,  the  same  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  should  be  adopted  in  the  sheep-  and  goat- 
pest  as  in  the  rinderpest,  not  excepting  the  slaughter  of  the 
infected  and  suspected. 
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SPECIAL  MEETING  OE  THE  COUNCIL,  held  Maech  6tii,  1867- 

Present: — Professors  Spooner^  Varnell;,  and  Brown;  Messrs. 
Broad^  Cartledge^  Gowing,  Greaves^  Harrison^  Moon_, 
Thacker^  Wilkinson^  Withers^  and  the  Secretary. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Spooner,  seconded  by  Professor 
Brown — 

Mr.  Gowingj  Vice-President^  took  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read. 

Previous  to  their  being  signed^  it  was  suggested  that  an 
alteration  be  made  with  reference  to  Mr.  Harpley^s  name 
being  struck  out  in  the  last  paragraph^  and  that  Mr.  Gowing^s 
name  be  added  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  The 
alteration  having  been  made^  a  discussion  ensued  with  regard 
to  an  error  in  the  Secretary's  reply  to  Dr.  Sharpey^s  letter 
on  the  subject  of  the  Preliminary  Examinations  in  general 
education.  It  was  held  thaL  as  the  explanation  had  been 
given  orally  by  the  Secretary^  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  make 
any  alteration  in  the  minute.  The  minutes  of  the  preceding 
meeting  were  then  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Council  a  report  of  the  third 
Special  Examination  of  Candidates  holding  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society's  Certificate^  several  of  whom  had 
applied  for  a  written  examination.  There  had  been  thirty- 
three  candidates  for  admission  on  the  list,,  eight  of  whom  had 
passed  an  oral  examination.  Several  letters  were  then  read 
from  candidates  residing  at  a  distance^  who  desired  to  have  a 
written  examination^  but  who  had  subsequently  presented 
themselves  before  the  Board_,  and  had  been  admitted  members 
of  the  body  corporate.  Others  were  still  anxious  to  enrol 
their  names  as  members^  but  were  prevented  from  various 
causes  being  present^  and  were  now  desirous  for  a  written 
examination. 

There  were  also  several  letters  received  from  the  Scotch 
candidates^  who  were  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
Special  Examinations  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh^  only  two  of 
whom  applied  for  a  written  examination. 

A  letter  was  then  read  from  a  rejected  candidate  holding 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  certificate^  who  had 
presented  himself  at  the  Edinburgh  Board  of  Examiners^  and 
was  now  a  candidate  for  the  Special  Examination. 

It  was  considered  that  this  applicant  might  be  admitted 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  other  candidates^  on  payment  of  the 
fee  of  ^5  bs. 
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A  letter  was  also  read  from  Dr.  Struthers^  in  reference  to 
summoning  a  Board  for  the  Special  Examinations  to  be  held 
in  Edinburgh. 

A  considerable  discussion  ensued^  as  to  whether  some 
arrangement  could  not  be  made  for  the  written  examinations 
of  those  applicants  residing  at  a  great  distance,  who  were 
unable  to  attend  the  London  or  Edinburgh  Boards. 

Beference  was  then  made  to  the  original  resolution  for  the 
admission  of  those  candidates  holding  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society's  certificate  only;  and  also  the  amended 
resolution,  both  of  which  were  read,  along  with  the  circular 
setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  examination,  That  it  be 
determined  upon  by  a  Veterinary  Committee  of  the  Court  of 
Examiners.’’^  It  was  found  therefore  that  no  claim  could  be 
made  for  a  written  examination,  unless  the  Board  of  Exa¬ 
miners  appointed  for  that  purpose  should  think  proper  to 
grant  the  privilege. 

It  was  considered  advisable  that  the  written  examinations 
should  be  as  few  as  possible ;  and  that,  when  practicable,  a 
viva  voce  examination  was  most  desirable. 

It  was  also  arranged  that  a  circular  should  be  prepared 
and  sent  to  those  candidates  who  had  applied  for  a  written 
examination,  to  the  effect  that  on  their  furnishing  the  name 
of  a  clergyman  or  magistrate  who  would  take  charge  of  the 
examination  papers,  that  they  would  be  immediately  for¬ 
warded. 

It  was  moved  by  P7'ofesso7'  Spoo7ier,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Broad — 

That  as  regards  the  question  of  the  examination  of  can¬ 
didates  for  the  diploma  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  who  at  present  hold  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society's  certificate  only;  as  to  whether  that  examination 
should  take  place  in  writing,  or  before  the  Court  as  a 
viva  voce  examination,  be  left  at  the  discretion  of  the  exa¬ 
miners.^"’ — Carried. 

The  Secretary  next  read  a  letter  received  fromE.  Holland, 
M.P.,  enclosing  an  account  which  he  had  received  from 
Messrs.  Loch  and  Maclaurin,  the  Parliamentary  agents,  for 
conducting  the  Veterinary  Medical  Bill  during  last 
Session. 

The  account  having  been  laid  before  the  Council, 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  WilJcmson,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Broad — 

That  the  account  of  Messrs.  Loch  and  Maclaurin,  the 
Parliamentary  agents,  be  paid.^^ — Carried. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  correspondence  which 
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he  had  received  from  C.  N.  Newdegate^  M.P.,  and  also  E. 
Holland,  M.P.,  in  reference  to  naming  the  time  most  conve¬ 
nient  for  the  Right  Hon.  H.  T.  L.  Corry,  M.P.,  to  receive  a 
deputation  from  the  Council. 

The  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  result 
of  the  interview  with  the  Right  Hon.  H.  T.  L.  Corry,  M.P., 
on  Tuesday,  the  19th  of  February,  1867,  was  then  read. 

C.  N.  Newdegate,  M.P.,  kindly  introduced  a  deputation  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Mr.  Corry,  on  Tuesday,  February  19th.  The  deputation 
consisted  of  the  President,  J.  Lawson,  Esq.,  J.  Wilkinson, 
Esq.,  Principal  V.S.  to  the  Army;  Professors  Spooner, 
Simonds,  and  Varnell;  Messrs.  Ernes,  Field,  Gowing,  Harri¬ 
son,  and  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Newdegate,  in  introducing  the  deputation,  stated 
that  the  object  was  to  show  the  non-necessity  of  granting  an 
additional  Charter  for  Scotland,  inasmuch  as  the  existing 
Corporation  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
includes  the  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  for  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  also  to  advocate  the  advisability  of 
obtaining  an  Act  authorising  the  members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  exclusively  of  all  other 
persons,  as  set  forth  in  their  Charter,  to  style  themselves 
veterinary  surgeons. 

The  Right  Hon.  ]\Jr.  Corry  was  also  addressed  by  the 
President  and  Professor  Spooner. 

The  Secretary  was  then  called  upon  to  leave  with  the  Right 
Hon. Mr.  Corry  the  statistics  which  he  had  prepared  in  reference 
to  those  who  were  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  and  those  who  held  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society's  certificate  only.  It  appeared  from  these  tables,  that 
818  had  received  the  certificate  of  the  Highland  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society;  of  these,  575  had  likewise  passed  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

A  statement  in  favour  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeon^s  Bill,  as 
prepared  by  the  legal  adviser,  was  also  laid  before  the  Right 
Hon.  Mr.  Corry,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  charter,  bye¬ 
laws,  and  register. 

The  deputation  was  led  to  hope  that  the  explanation  given 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  scholastic  institutions,  and 
that  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  was  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Corry,  who  promised  the 
deputation  that  the  subject  should  have  his  best  con¬ 
sideration. 

It  was  moved  by  Prof.  Brown,  and  seconded  by  Mr,  Moon — 
That  the  report  of  the  deputation  who  waited  upon  the 
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Hon.  Mr.  Cony  be  entered  upon  the  minutes.’" — 
Carried. 

Letters  were  also  read  from  the  legal  adviser  of  the  College,, 
Mr.  W.  M.  Wilkinson^,  who  had  prepared  a  statement  in 
favour  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Bill^  and  suggested  sundry 
alterations  therein. 

The  amended  statement  was  next  read,,  and  submitted  to  ' 
the  Council,,  but  was  afterwards  referred  back  to  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  for  further  revision.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  the  Council  should  press  forward  as  early  as  possible  the 
application  for  the  Bill. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Professor  Spooner ^  and  seconded  by 
Professor  Varnell —  . 

That  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  application  for  a 
Veterinary  Bill  having  been  considered  by  the  Councib  it  is 
determined  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  shall,  as  early 
as  possible,  place  before  a  meeting  of  the  Council  a  copy  of 
the  Bill,  together  with  any  statements  connected  therewith, 
as  they  may  think  proper  to  make."" — Carried. 

The  Treasurer  drew  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  a 
financial  statement  which  he  had  made  at  the  last  meeting, 
referring  to  the  instructions  he  had  received  for  making  a 
further  investment.  Upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  no 
available  fund  existed.  By  order  of  the  Council, 

William  Henry  Coates, 

Secretary. 


N^W  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 

At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Veterinary  Committee  of  the 
Court  of  Examiners,  held  February  27th,  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  of  the  Council  to  suspend  the  By-laws  relating 
to  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  diploma  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  who  may  hold  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society’s  certificate,  the  following  gentlemen 
received  the  diploma  of  the  College,  and  were  admitted 
members  of  the  body  corporate,  viz.: 

Thomas  Pratt  .  .  .  Markam,  Yorkshire. 

Thomas  Little  .  .  .  Hull. 

JohnGofton  ....  Beamish,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

James  Preston  .  .  .  Mallow,  Ireland. 

John  Midgley  .  .  .  Birkenhead,  Cheshire. 

Robert  Littler  .  .  Long  Clawson,  Melton  Mowbray. 

James  Collier  Soulsby  .  Whitehaven. 

Francis  Shires  Horner  .  Keighley,  Yorkshire. 
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The  members  of  the  above  Association  held  their  usual  quarterly 
meeting  in  the  Medical  Institution,  Hope  Street,  on  the  evening  of 
the  8th  of  February.  Present : — Mr.  G.  Heyes,  Mr.  W.  A.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Harwood,  Mr.  Leather,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Liverpool ;  Mr.  Thos. 
Greaves  and  Mr.  P.  Taylor,  Manchester;  Mr.  Storrar,  Chester;  Mr. 
Whittle,  Worsley  ;  Mr.  Wood,  Wigan ;  Mr.  Walley,  West  Derby ; 
and  the  Secretary ;  Mr.  John  Ellis,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  having  been  read  and  con¬ 
firmed,  the  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Twist,  thanking  the 
members  for  the  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  electing  him 
President  of  the  Society;  but  declining  to  act,  owing  to  the 
delicate  state  of  his  health,  which,  he  said,  would  prevent  him 
fulfilling  the  duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Mr.  Greaves  then  proposed  Mr.  Heyes  as  President,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Walley^  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Harwood  was  then  unanimously  elected  Treasurer. 

The  books  of  the  late  Treasurer,  Mr.  Brydon,  being  in  anything 
but  a  satisfactory  state,  Mr.  Whittle  proposed  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  assist  the  Treasurer  in  the  examination  of  the  books, 
and  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  funds.  This  proposition  was 
second  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  carried,  Mr.  Greaves  and  Mr.  Walley 
being  named  as  the  committee. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  Walley,  as  the  mover  of  the 
adjournment  of  the  discussion,  who  then  read  the  following  paper, 
by  way  of  introduction : — 

ON  SOME  OF  THE  DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  STOMACHS  OF 

RUMINANTS. 

By  Thomas  Walley,  M.R.C.V.S.,  West  Derby  Village. 

Herein  is  a  marvellous  paradox :  if  an  animal  eats  dry  food  it  is  the  cause  of 
the  formation  of  gas  in  the  stomach ;  and  if  the  same  animal  eats  moist  food  it 
produces  similar  results  (of  course,  under  certain  circumstances),  but  not  so  much 
a  paradox  either  when  it  is  thoroughly  sifted.  Let  us  look  into  the  matter: 
Take  a  ruminant  into  a  field  of  young  fresh  clover,  or  of  turnips  with  the  dew 
on ;  in  a  very  short  time  the  animal  becomes  distended  to  twice  its  normal  size. 
A  sheep  is  turned  into  the  same,  and  the  probability  is  that  it  will  not  produce 
the  same  effect,  but  in  lieu  thereof  will  purge  it.  An  ox  is  allowed  a  quantity  of 
dry  bean  meal  first  thing  in  the  morning,  it  gives  rise  to  tympany  ;  give  it  him 
later  on  in  the  day,  and  the  same  phenomenon  does  not  take  place.  Let  him 
have  his  fill  of  partially  withered  turnip-tops,  and  indigestion  and  pain 
follow.  A  horse  eats  a  quantity  of  new  hay,  it  inflates  his  intestines  with  gas, 
or  he  is  taken  out  a  long  journey,  and  at  its  close  a  manger  full  of  dry  corn  is 
placed  before  him,  and  no  water  given,  and  in  a  short  time  he  is  rolling  about  in 
the  agonies  of  tympanitic  colic.  A  calf  is  released  to  the  udder  of  the  dam  at 
an  early  period  of  the  day,  it  takes  nothing  but  milk,  and  yet  it  is  the  subject  of 
distended  rumen.  Another  calf  is  allowed  to  run  at  liberty  with  its  dam,  and  to 
suck  when  it  feels  inclined,  and  it  is  altogether  exempt  from  such  consequences. 

A  cow  is  rendered  helpless  from  the  effects  of  puerperal  fever,  and  a  trocar  is 
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called  into  requisition  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  tympanitic  rumen  on  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  organs,  the  result  of  the  food  in  the  stomach  undergoing 
fermentation. 

Another  cow  is  ill  for  days  together  with  a  sudden  affection  of  the  thoracic 
viscera  or  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen.  The  stomach  remains  inactive,  and 
still  there  is  no  gas  evolved.  A  man  eats  an  ordinary  dinner  or  breakfast,  it 
affects  his  head,  producing  dizziness  at  one  time ;  at  another,  his  garments 
require  unbuttoning  in  order  to  allow  him  to  breathe  comfortably. 

How  is  this  all  to  be  accounted  for  ?  some  may  be,  the  rest  cannot.  It  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  mind’s  eye  a  series  of  paradoxes  which  require  an  immense  deal  of 
study  and  labour  to  unravel,  and  even  then  much  must  inevitably  remain  in 
darkness.  We  have  one  great  disadvantage  that  the  human  surgeon  has  not, 
viz,,  the  want  of  a  diligent  and  concise  research  into  the  structural  and  micro¬ 
scopical  anatomy  of  the  stomachs  of  our  domestic  animals,  added  to  the  absence 
of  any  physiological  experiments,  at  all  events  so  far  as  the  stomachs  of  rumi¬ 
nants  are  concerned.  But  before  proceeding  further  in  the  consideration  of  this 
subject,  allow  me  briefly  to  allude  to  the  general  agencies  and  forces  engaged  in 
the  process  of  digestion  in  ruminants.  In  the  first  place,  the  food  is  taken  into 
the  mouth,  when  plentiful,  in  large  bundles  by  the  tongue  ;  in  regular  pasture  it 
is  gathered  in  slowly  and  methodically  jointly  by  the  incisor  teeth  and  palate, 
the  animal  taking  a  sufficient  amount  of  time  to  grind  it  tolerably  well  down,  and 
whilst  undergoing  mastication  it  is  thoroughly  and  efficiently  intermixed  with  the 
natural  secretion  of  the  mouth,  viz.,  the  saliva  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  animal 
is  allowed  to  go  into  a  plentiful  pasturage  after  a  comparative  fast  of  a  few 
hours,  he  gathers  it  greedily,  and  forces  it  into  his  stomach  as  quickly  as  possible, 
a  very  small  portion  of  it  indeed  becoming  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  salivary 
fluid. 

The  saliva,  according  to  modern  microscopical  and  chemical  research  (at  least 
in  the  human  subject,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  the  same 
in  the  ox,  as  although  one  eats  fibrinous  and  albuminous  food,  and  the  other  eats 
leguminous,  glutinous,  and  starchy  matters,  they  are  almost  identical  in  their 
composition),  is  composed  of  water,  alkaline  salts,  ptyaline,  a  certain  amount  of 
organic  matter,  &c.,  its  character  varies,  as  do  the  different  glands  that  secrete 
it,  the  production  of  the  parotid  glands  is  the  clearest  and  most  free  from  inter¬ 
mixture.  That  from  the  sublingual,  submaxillary,  tonsil,  and  other  small 
glands,  as  the  glandular  structure  which  so  thickly  studs  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  mouth,  is  more  viscid  and  thick.  The  former  is  supposed  to  be 
the  portion* which  most  directly  acts  upon  the  food,  the  latter  by  its  viscosity 
serves  to  entrap  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen  which  is  carried  into  the  stomach, 
and,  doubtless,  aids  in  digestion ;  and  it  also  serves  to  envelop  the  food,  thereby 
facilitating  its  passage  down  the  oesophagus.  Much  has  at  different  times  been 
said  about  the  uses  of  the  component  parts  of  the  saliva,  and  the  different  effect 
they  have  upon  the  food ;  but  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions  that  seem  to  have 
been  arrived  at  are  as  follows  :  If  saliva  or  a  portion  of  salivary  gland  is  added  to 
starch  paste,  the  starch  is  quickly  converted  into  dextrine  and  grape  sugar ;  and 
when  raw  starch  is  masticated  and  mixed  with  saliva  at  a  temperature  of  90°  or 
100°,  the  starch  granules  crack  and  their  contents  are  transformed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  starch  paste.  It  would  appear  that  the  organic  matter  must  bear 
the  greatest  part  in  this  transformation,  as  the  amount  of  alkali  in  the  saliva  is 
so  small  that  it  would  be  immediately  neutralized  by  the  gastric  juice.  Some 
authors,  however,  assign  this  property  to  the  ptyaline. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  here  that  the  flow  of  saliva  is  greater  during 
the  act  of  mastication  than  when  the  jaws  are  at  rest,  because  in  the  latter  case 
there  is  only  sufficient  secreted  to  moisten  the  mouth;  and,  of  course,  during 
feeding,  the  quantity  will  be  regulated  by  the  dryness  and  hardness  of  the  food 
and  also  by  its  nature.  Doubtless,  too,  its  quality  is  somewhat  altered,  as  the 
quality  of  the  food  varies,  and  it  is  certainly  more  alkaline  during  the  process  of 
digestion  than  at  any  other  time.  Beyond  the  mechanical  purposes  spoken  of, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  saliva  also  exerts  some  chemical  action  upon 
the  food;  otherwise,  why  the  number  of  its  different  component  parts,  the 
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abundance  and  size  of  its  secretory  glands,  and  the  quantity  that  is  secreted,  &c.  ? 
That  this  is  the  case  there  is  abundant  proof.  Spallanzani  and  Reaumur 
enclosed  a  portion  of  food  in  perforated  tubes  and  introduced  them  into  the 
stomachs  of  animals ;  that  which  had  been  previously  impregnated  with  saliva 
was  quickly  digested,  whilst  that  which  had  been  simply  moistened  with  water 
was  not  digested  by  the  acid  secretions  of  the  stomach.  Dr.  Wright  also  con¬ 
firms  these  experiments.  And  another  proof  that  saliva  is  a  necessary  aid  in  the 
process  of  digestion  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
eating  their  meals  quickly,  and  washing  their  food  dowm  with  large  potations  of 
tea  or  other  beverages,  suffer  much  more  indigestion  than  those  who  masticate 
their  food  well,  thereby  thoroughly  incorporating  it  with  saliva. 

The  next  process  which  the  food  undergoes  is  in  its  being  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  stomach  ;  and  it  becomes  a  question  with  us  as  veterinary  patho- 
logists  as  to  what  great  difference  is  caused  to  the  food  by  its  long  retention  in 
the  stomachs  of  ruminants,  and  its  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  four  in¬ 
stead  of  one  stomach  as  in  other  animals  ;  we  know  that  in  the  horse  digestion 
goes  on  in  the  villous  portion  of  the  stomach  and  the  small  intestines ;  in  the 
dog,  in  the  whole  of  the  stomach  and  the  small  intestines ;  and  in  the  pig,  in  a 
greater  portion  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  That  the  stomach  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  animal  must  have  a  special  action  of  its  own  upon  the  matters  submitted 
to  its  influence  is  proved,  I  think,  by  the  difference  in  the  anatomy  of  the  organs 
in  each  animal,  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  its  digestion,  &c.,  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  food  consumed. 

That  the  three  first  stomachs  of  the  ruminant  have  something  more  than  a 
mechanical  action  upon  the  food,  I  think  no  one  will  attempt  to  deny.  The 
rumen  undoubtedly  is  constantly  moving  about  in  rhythmic  action,  as  is  easily 
ascertained  by  placing  the  ear  to  the  animal’s  side,  just  in  a  line  with  the  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  diaphragm,  and  farther  back  in  the  hollow  of  the  flank.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  the  animal  has  been  freely  feeding,  and  also  by  the  fact 
of  so  large  an  amount  of  muscular  substance  being  present  in  the  organ.  We 
know  that  its  coats  are  not  so  vascular  as  those  of  some  of  the  other  stomachs ; 
consequently,  its  secretion  cannot  be  so  great  as  others,  but  that  there  is  a  certain 
secretion  constantly  being  poured  from  its  surface,  will  not,  I  think,  be  denied, 
else  why  the  presence  of  the  mucous  glands  which  are  found  in  its  internal 
membranes  ?  And  here  allow  me  to  add  the  results  of  a  microscopical  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach  of  a  goat,  by  my  friend  Mr.  Elam. 

Rumen. — Glands  numerous,  large,  and  very  irregular  in  form  and  outline. 

Reticulum. — Exceedingly  numerous,  very  small,  and  in  clusters  of  from  two  up 
to  nine  and  ten. 

Omasum. — Numerous,  almost  circular  in  form,  moderate  in  size,  and  a  number 
of  ducts  or  branches  leading  from  each. 

Abomasum. — A  few  large  ones,  circular  in  form,  and  fringed,  and  which  appear 
to  be  perfectly  studded  with  innumerable  small  openings. 

Doubtless,  the  secretion  will  be  increased  in  quantity  upon  the  contact  of  an 
irritant,  as  food ;  and  that,  like  serous  membrane,  though  ordinarily  pale  and 
comparatively  bloodless,  will,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  foreign  body, 
take  on  inflammatory  action,  and  that  like  other  mucous  membranes  wdll  at  first 
secrete  a  large  quantity  of  mucus,  and  afterwards  the  secretion  will  be  checked. 
The  rumen  is  also  largely  supplied  with  nerves  and  absorbents  which  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that,  when  poisonous  matters  are  taken  into  its  interior,  they  quickly 
produce  their  characteristic  action  upon  the  system,  more  especially  those  that  are 
excessively  depressive  to  the  nervous  system,  as  colchicum,  rhododendrom,  &:c., 
thus  showing  that  though  its  coats  are  so  thickly  covered  with  epithelium,  and, 
comparatively,  so  non-vascular,  it  has  something  more  than  a  mechanical  action 
upon  the  substances  submitted  to  its  influence.  The  constant  movement  of  the 
stomach  would  tend  to  intermix  the  food  intimately,  and  to  expose  every  portion 
of  it  to  the  action  of  its  secretion.  And,  again,  after  it  has  been  regurgitated 
and  remasticated  and  passed  either  directly  or  indirectly  into  the  reticulum,  it  is 
only  fair  to  suppose  that  it  meets  with  and  is  acted  upon  by  the  peculiar  secre¬ 
tion  of  that  organ,  besides  being  submitted  to  a  triturating  process,  which  latter, 
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I  think,  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  its  inner  surface  being  arranged  in  cells,  at  the 
inferior  part  of  which  are  nearly  always  found  long  and  distinct  portions  of  vege¬ 
table  matter ;  and  thus  by  its  action  the  food  is  prepared  for  and  passed  into  the 
third  stomach,  where  it  is  divided  into  layers  between  each  fold  of  the  organ, 
there  it  is  retained  a  certain  time,  and  I  opine  during  its  retention  is  exposed  to 
its  especial  secretion.  This  must  be  somewhat  powerful,  as  the  mechanical  action 
exerted  over  the  aliment  by  such  an  organ  must  necessarily  be  very  slight ;  and  I 
believe  its  secretion  in  some  way  connected  with  the  liver,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
bile,  which  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  from  reasons  which  I  shall  explain 
hereafter.  Thence  the  food  is  passed  into  the  fourth  stomach,  which  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  most  vascular  of  them  all,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  small  intestines 
plays  the  most  important  part,  if  not  in  the  digestion,  at  least  in  the  chemifica- 
tion  of  the  food.  Professor  Siraonds  says  that  digestion  is  mainly  a  chemical 
process  brought  about  by  the  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acid.  But  such  a  view  is 
hardly  reconcileable  with  the  importance  I  have  attached  to  the  saliva  and  the 
experiments  I  have  quoted. 

Whilst  the  stomach  contains  no  food  and  is  inactive  (these  are  the  results  of 
human  observations),  no  gastric  juice  is  secreted,  and  mucus  covers  its  surface,  but 
immediately  on  the  introduction  of  food  or  other  foreign  matters  into  the 
stomach,  the  mucous  membrane,  previously  quite  pale,  becomes  slightly  tingejj. 
and  reddened  with  the  influx  of  blood,  and  secretion  goes  on  actively.  By  the 
aid  of  accidental  and  intended  fistulous  openings  into  the  stomach  of  man  and 
dogs,  many  things  have  been  brought  to  light  which  were  previously  veiled  in 
impenetrable  darkness.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  this  means  that  pepper, 
salt,  and  other  soluble  stimulants,  excite  a  more  rapid  discharge  of  gastric  fluid 
than  mechanical  irritation  does :  so  do  alkalies  generally,  but  acids  have  a  con¬ 
trary  effect.  When  mechanical  irritation  is  carried  beyond  a  certain  limit,  pain 
is  produced ;  and  as  I  have  before  observed  the  secretion,  instead  of  becoming 
more  abundant,  diminishes  or  entirely  ceases,  and  a  ropy  mucus  is  poured  out. 
Very  cold  water  or  ice  at  first  renders  the  membrane  pallid,  but  soon  reaction 
takes  place  and  it  becomes  florid,  a  large  quantity  of  mucus  being  ejected  from 
its  surface.  Too  much  ice  diminishes  the  quantity  of  fluid  and  retards  the 
process  of  digestion.  So  much  for  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  effects  would  be  produced  on  the  comparatively 
insensible  three  first  stomachs  of  the  ruminant  as  in  the  fourth. 

I  have  thus  far  considered  the  process  of  digestion  in  order  to  enable  me  to 
classify  my  ideas  with  respect  to  the  various  phenomena  under  our  especial  notice ; 
and  this  study  has  led  me  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

That  the  formation  of  gas  in  the  stomach  of  the  ruminant  and  other  herbivora 
is  not  always  dependent,  either  upon  fermentation  or  decomposition,  but  that  it 
is  sometimes  dependent  upon  perverted  chemical  action,  owing  to  the  laws  of 
digestion  being  unduly  interfered  with. 

That  those  instances  of  tympany,  the  result  of  fermentation,  are  those  where 
succulent  grasses  or  grains  are  taken  into  the  stomach  without  being  properly 
masticated  or  insalivated,  and  thus,  from  not  being  properly  sheathed  over  by  a 
protective  fluid,  the  saliva,  the  mass  is  thrown  together  and  subjected  to  heat 
and  chemical  action,  and  the  stomach  itself,  having  an  unnatural  irritant  in  it, 
ceases  in  a  short  time  to  exert  its  action  of  intermixing  its  contents,  probably 
due  to  paralysis  of  its  muscular  coats.  Thus,  from  the  mass  being  left  inactive, 
and  subjected  to  the  influences  I  have  before  described,  quickly  undergoes  fer¬ 
mentation  and  ultimately  decomposition,  when  the  whole  mass  increases  in 
volume ;  food,  fluid  and  gas  become  so  intimately  mixed  up  together,  that  the 
introduction  of  the  trocar  into  the  rumen  at  such  a  time  affords  no  relief,  and 
rumenotomy  alone  remains  to  be  had  recourse  to,  when  the  mass  rushes  forth 
like  the  seething  of  the  waves  in  the  sea,  and  if  it  is  not  had  recourse  to  and 
that  quickly,  when  the  animal  is  staggering  about,  and  shows  signs  of  unconscious¬ 
ness,  death  will  soon  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings.  The  introduction  of  medicine 
by  the  mouth  would  probably  only  produce  choking  and  asphyxia;  these  extreme 
cases  are  seldom  brought  on  by  anything  but  very  young,  succulent  and  dew-be- 
raoistened  vetches  or  lucerne,  or  an  inordinate  quantity  of  sour  grains ;  young 
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clover  or  grass  will  only,  in  exceptional  cases,  produce  this  result ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  produces  relaxation  of  the  bowels.  If  they  are  not  extreme,  antiseptics 
will  arrest  the  further  development  of  the  fermentative  process,  as  chloride  of 
sodium,  zinc,  or  lime,  charcoal,  &c. 

That  when  young  clover  or  grass  covered  with  fog,  or  frosted  turnips  are  taken 
into  the  rumen,  tympany  is  produced  by  two  causes  ;  firstly,  the  cold  wet  grass 
is  swallowed  with  very  little  mastication,  and  is  passed  into  the  rumen  without 
being  rendered  warm  by  the  heat  of  the  mouth  or  rolled  into  pellets  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  saliva ;  hence,  coming  directly  into  contact  with  the  coats  of  the 
stomach,  the  constringing  effects  of  the  cold  arrest  the  natural  flow  of  the  secre¬ 
tion  which  would  otherwise  doubtless  prevent  any  abnormal  change  taking  place, 
and  that,  either  as  a  consequence  of  this,  rapid  decomposition  takes  place,  and 
carbonic  acid  or  oxide  is  evolved ;  or,  secondly,  reaction  occurs,  and  after  the 
effects  of  the  cold  have  passed  off,  the  heat  causes  the  dew  (which  can  be  looked 
upon  as  a  fluid  possessing  but  little  cohesive  properties,  and  in  a  state  of  transi¬ 
tion  between  a  liquid  and  a  gas)  to  evaporate,  and  the  steam  thus  produced 
causes  tympany.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  these  cases  the  gas  is  the  result  of 
fermentation,  because,  if  the  trocar  is  introduced  into  the  rumen,  the  gas  escapes 
and  the  stomach  subsides,  leaving  the  mass  of  the  food  at  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  stomach.  This  kind  of  tympanitis  is  readily  relieved  by  the  introduction  of 
the  compounds  of  ammonia  or  linseed  oil  in  tolerable  quantities,  the  former  act¬ 
ing  chemically  and  medicinally ;  the  latter,  mechanically. 

That  tympany  the  result  of,  and  accompanying,  paralysis  congestive  or  puer¬ 
peral  apoplexy,  gloss  anthrax,  &c.,  is  the  result  of  withdrawal  or  deterioration  of 
nervous  action  and  the  suspension  of  the  vital  force  of  the  organ  which  becomes 
inactive,  leaving  the  mass  undisturbed  and  unacted  upon  by  the  secretions  of  the 
stomach ;  hence  decomposition  of  its  contents  takes  place,  as  easily  proved  by 
the  putrefactive  smell  which  accompanies  the  eructations  of  the  gas  through  the 
mouth,  as  also  by  its  being  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  the  trocar  and  the 
administration  of  antiseptics;  proved  also  by  the  fact  that  if  antiseptics  are 
administered  before  the  food  has  had  sufficient  time  to  undergo  decomposition 
that  change  does  not  take  place. 

That  tympany  and  indigestion,  the  result  of  eating  dry  and  hard  food,  as 
withered  turnip  tops,  chaff,  new  hay,  stimulating  meals,  &c.,  whether  in  horses 
or  cattle,  is  caused  by  these  substances  coming  into  contact  with  the  coats  of 
the  stomach  and  producing  pain  and  consequently  inaction,  the  former  being 
expressed  by  a  low  grunt.  Hence,  either  linseed  oil  to  sheath  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  stomach,  or  warm  water  to  soften  the  mass  are  indicated. 

That  tympany  in  young  calves  is  not  unfrequently  the  result  of  the  system 
which  prevails  of  only  feeding  them  twice  a  day,  and  at  these  times  allowing 
them  an  inordinate  quantity  of  stimulating  food  without  the  addition  of  anything 
to  aid  the  process  of  digestion,  as  salt,  bitters,  &c.  (when  at  grass  with  the  dam 
this  result  is  seldom  observed,  as  the  milk  is  not  so  rich  in  quality,  and  the  young 
animal  can  pick  up  small  portions  of  herbage  which  act  as  an  alterative) ;  thus 
indigestion  from  weakness  of  the  stomach  and  neglect  of  nature’s  demands  is 
the  consequence,  and  as  a  result  tympany  is  established. 

I  will  now  briefly  allude  to  the  action  of  our  different  purgative  agents  on  the 
ruminant.  Most,  if  not  all,  practitioners  have  some  purgatives  for  which  they 
entertain  special  regard.  One  takes  his  stand  by  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  soda ; 
another  by  sulphur,  the  next  by  chloride  of  sodium ;  the  next  aloes,  croton, 
jalap,  rhubarb,  calomel,  the  oils,  &c.,  each  has  its  especial  votary ;  but  in  my 
humble  opinion,  to  adhere  to  one  particular  medicine  and  to  throw  aside  the 
claims  of  all  others  is  a  great  mistake,  as  it  very  often  happens  that  if  one 
medicine  will  not  produce  the  effect  we  require,  another  or  a  combination  of 
others  will.  Thus,  after  the  administration  of  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
with  sulphur,  and  the  bowels  do  not  respond,  a  dose  of  calomel  or  croton  or 
aloes  will  bring  about  the  desired  result,  and  I  hold  that  the  quicker  we  can 
produce  purgation  when  we  are  called  upon  to  do  so  the  better,  as  the  longer 
our  medicines  remain  inert  in  the  system,  the  greater  must  be  the  feeling  of 
nausea  produced,  and  we  need  not  be  too  anticipative  of  evil  results  from  super- 
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purgation  in  the  ox ;  but  still  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  mean  by 
this  I  would  keep  on  blindly  administering  dose  after  dose  of  purgative  medicine 
in  any  case  without  waiting  a  certain  length  of  time  between.  If  I  simply 
wished  to  excite  the  action  of  the  bowels  as  accessory  to  my  other  remedies 
in  cases  of  fevers,  local  injuries,  diseases  of  the  lungs,  &c.,  I  should  employ 
sulphate  of  magnesia  or  soda.  If  I  had  impaction  of  the  rumen  with  hard 
matter  or  wheat,  I  should  employ  large  doses  of  oil  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
stimulants. 

If  I  had  a  case  of  constipation  of  the  omasum,  or  constipation  of  the  bowels 
the  result  of  inaction  of  the  liver,  I  should  not  wait  long  for  a  simple  dose  of 
purgative  medicine  to  accomplish  my  object,  but  should  quickly  follow  it  up  with 
aloes,  calomel  and  jalap,  and  if  I  had  to  repeat  this  often,  I  should  guard  the 
calomel  with  opium,  and  I  have  frequently  found  that  in  cases  of  constipation  of 
the  omasum  a  few  doses  of  calomel  and  aloes  will  relieve  them  when  other 
agents  have  entirely  failed;  hence  the  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  that  the 
omasum  has  some  connection  with  the  liver  or  its  secretion :  if  undue  irritation 
should  take  place,  it  can  readily  be  removed  by  the  employment  of  appropriate 
remedies.  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  administering  large  doses  of  opening  medi¬ 
cines  in  cases  of  puerperal  fever,  because  I  believe  that  when  the  function  of  the 
brain  is  restored  the  bowels  will  regain  their  normal  action.  I  say  this  pro¬ 
visionally,  i.  e.,  if  I  am  called  in  a  few  hours  before  the  disease  is  established,  I 
administer  powerful  doses  of  cathartics,  but  not  otherwise.  As  an  instance  of 
the  great  danger  of  administering  frequent  large  doses  of  purgatives  without 
inquiring  minutely  into  the  cause  of  costiveness,  I  will  relate  the  following 
case : 

On  Sunday,  February  14th,  1864,  I  was  requested  to  go  and  see  a  cow  the 
property  of  a  small  farmer  at  Brynhirirth,  about  eleven  miles  from  Welshpool. 
Upon  my  arrival  I  found  my  patient  aged  and  about  eight  months  advanced  in 
pregnancy,  low  in  condition,  and  rapidly  sinking  with  enormous  distension  of 
the  abdomen  apparently  with  fluid.  The  cow  had  been  ill  some  few  days,  and 
advice  had  been  asked  from  a  neighbouring  chemist  who  had  administered  in 
succession  sulphate  of  magnesia,  castor  oil  and  jalap,  I  forget  now  in  what 
quantities,  but  the  animal  not  improving,  the  opinion  of  a  neighbour,  an  intelli¬ 
gent  farmer,  was  sought,  who  at  once  detected  an  enlargement  at  the  left  side  of 
the  abdomen,  a  little  distance  from  the  linea  alba  and  a  little  anterior  to  the 
udder.  This,  he  rightly  conceived,  was  the  cause  of  the  obstruction.  Upon 
examination,  I  found  the  enlargement  was  nothing  more  than  strangulated  in¬ 
testine,  and  endeavoured  to  pass  it  back  into  the  abdomen,  but  failed  in 
so  doing.  I  now  told  the  owner  that  the  only  chance  left  for  her  recovery  was 
an  operation,  but  held  out  no  promise  of  saving  her  life  as  she  was  so  much 
below  par  as  to  make  me  fear  she  would  not  live  through  it.  However,  I  cast 
her,  and  after  enlarging  the  opening  in  the  muscles  returned  the  intestine  and 
secured  the  wound.  The  strangulated  portion  was  not  at  all  inflamed,  which 
justified  me  in  hoping  that  with  good  nursing  she  might  yet  recover  ;  but  alas  ! 
vain  hope,  for  no  sooner  did  the  cow  arise  than  a  perfect  flood  of  fluid  was  poured 
from  the  rectum ;  notwithstanding  which  she  walked  into  the  cow-shed  and 
commenced  eating  hay  and  turnips  ravenously.  I  then  left  her  with  the  in¬ 
junction  to  supply  her  plenteously  with  nourishing  gruel  and  stimulants,  and  to 
give  astringents  if  necessary ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  night  she  not  only  purged 
but  vomited  violently,  which  caused  her  death  before  morning.  No  remarks 
from  me,  I  think,  are  required  in  this  case. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  give  a  short  sketch  of  what  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  a 
rather  interesting  case  in  a  cow  that  came  under  my  attention  in  December  last. 
The  animal  was  three  years  old,  half-bred  Ayrshire.  On  Thursday,  the  20th  of 
that  month,  I  was  first  asked  to  look  at  her.  There  was  nothing  more  than 
ordinary  indicating  any  disease,  with  the  exception  of  loss  of  appetite  and 
that  suddenly  and  rather  confined  state  of  bowels.  She  was  lively  and  cheerful, 
the  pulse  was  natural,  and  the  lacteal  secretion  remained  as  usual.  I  looked 
upon  it  merely  as  an  ordinary  case  of  indigestion  and  treated  it  accordingly, 
little  or  no  change  taking  place  in  the  symptoms  up  to  the  morning  of  the  23rd, 
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when  I  found  her  much  worse.  She  was  standing  up  perfectly  still,  with  her 
head  down ;  pulse  nearly  imperceptible ;  constant  flowing  of  saliva  from  the 
mouth ;  extremities  cold,  and  the  eyes  sunk  deeply  in  the  orbits.  The  bowels 
had  not  responded  to  the  medicines  in  a  manner  I  wished,  although  it  had  been 
repeated  several  times.  The  case  now  began  to  wear  a  somewhat  unusual  aspect, 
which  led  me  to  a  more  minute  inquiry  as  to  what  food  she  had  been  eating 
previous  to  her  illness,  and  I  found  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  turning 
her  into  a  field  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  upon  inspecting 
the  field  I  found  its  surface  covered  with  black  manure,  out  of  which  I  at  once 
suspected  she  had  picked  up  some  poisonous  substance  and  eaten  it.  The  atten¬ 
dant  then  told  me  that  he  had  noticed  on  several  occasions  that  she  was  fond  of 
picking  up  pieces  of  bone,  leather,  &c.,  which  tended  to  confirm  my  suspicions. 
1  gave  her  more  opening  medicine  with  stimulants,  and  ordered  her  brandy  and 
whisky  alternately  every  two  hours  until  she  rallied.  I  saw  her  again  in  the 
evening  and  found  her  somewhat  livelier,  and  the  bowels  had  been  opened  tole¬ 
rably  well,  but,  if  anything,  she  hung  her  head  more  and  appeared  partly  uncon¬ 
scious.  I  directed  the  man  to  loose  her  head  and  turn  her  into  the  yard,  but 
upon  forcing  her  to  walk  a  little  distance,  she  staggered  about  and  nearly  fell. 
I  thought  this  might  be  caused  by  the  stimulants,  but  upon  inquiry  I  was  told 
that  she  had  not  had  a  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  such  an  effect.  I  looked 
upon  this  symptom  merely  as  an  attendant  one  upon  the  disease  of  the  stomach. 
I  could,  however,  do  very  little  for  her  more  than  applying  a  strong  blister  to 
the  back  of  the  poll  and  ears,  and  keeping  up  her  strength  with  nourishing  gruel, 
stimulants,  &c.,  hoping  that  as  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  were 
removed,  the  affection  of  the  head  would  pass  off ;  but  such  was  not  the  case,  as 
it  gradually  increased  in  intensity,  sometimes  varied  by  fits  of  violence  and  per¬ 
severing  attempts  to  push  her  head  through  the  rack-stores,  and  added  to  this, 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  swallowing  anything.  She  constantly  became  worse 
until  the  28th,  on  which  day  she  died. 

Post-mortem. — Rumen  full  of  food,  and  in  some  parts  its  epithelium  peeled  off 
with  ease,  revealing  a  slight  blush  of  inflammation  in  the  mucous  membrane 
beneath.  The  reticulum — some  portions  of  this  organ  were  healthy,  but  at  its 
inferior  portion  there  was  a  quantity  of  black  matter,  which,  upon  being  broken 
up,,  presented  in  its  interior  a  white  substance,  having  the  appearance  of  slaked 
lime,  and  wherever  this  had  come  in  contact  with  the  stomach  its  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  was  raised,  inflamed  and  thickened,  and  the  honeycomb  structure  peeled 
off  ragged  and  rotten.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  wms  the  primary  cause  of  her  ill¬ 
ness.  The  omasum  showed  in  places  a  few  slight  blushes  of  inflammation.  The 
bowels  were  healthy  ;  the  lungs  were  of  a  black  colour,  and  the  bronchial  tubes 
were  filled  with  food,  doubtless  from  regurgitation.  Upon  examining  the  cranial 
cavity,  I  found  the  surface  of  the  brain  pallid,  and  in  the  cranium  and  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  spinal  cavity  there  was  about  half  a  pint  of  sero-sangui- 
neous  fluid,  which  doubtless  had  been  effused  from  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
itself.  This,  I  think,  is  rather  an  interesting  case,  and  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  the  effusion  into  the  cranial  cavity  and  the  affection  of  the  stomach 
were  produced  by  the  same  cause,  or  a  separate  one,  or  whether  the  one  was  a 
consequence  of  the  other. 

The  discussion  then  became  general,  the  whole  of  the  members 
present  taking  part,  each  giving  the  benefit  of  their  experience  with 
a  freedom  that  did  them  honour. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  Mr.  Walley,  for  the 
able  manner  in  which  he  introduced  the  subject. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  accorded  to  the  Chairman,  and  the 
meeting  broke  up. 


Geo.  Morgan,  Hon.  Sec. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  same  Society,  which  took  place  in  No¬ 
vember  last,  the  following  essay  was  read  by  Mr.  Jas.  Storrar : — 

ON  SOME  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACHS  OF  CATTLE. 

I  presume  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  we  are  very  much  in  want  of  a 
good  practical  work  on  the  diseases  of  cattle.  It  is  scarcely  saying  too  much  to 
say  that  we  have  no  work  worth  reading,  or  worth  consulting,  on  the  subject. 

Our  colleges  have  very  little  chance  of  ever  being  well  up  on  cattle  pathology, 
and — from  the  laborious  nature  of  the  veterinary  surgeon^s  work,  who  has  a  heavy 
country  practice  to  attend  to — there  is  little  hope  of  a  sound,  practical,  and  compre¬ 
hensive  treatise  on  the  subject  from  any  single  pen  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The 
pages  of  our  professional  journals,  and  the  essays  read  at  our  association  meetings 
throughout  the  country — if  carefully  selected  by  a  practical  man,  and  collected 
— might  in  time  form  a  text  book  of  some  value.  At  the  present  time  our  only 
book,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  one  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Knowledge,  compiled  by  the  late  Mr.  Youatt,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  miss-guide 
to  the  stockowner  or  student  who  refers  to  it.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  many  places 
the  cowleech  has  been  able  to  hold  his  own  against  the  veterinary  snrgeon  in  the 
treatment  of  cattle? — and,  after  giving  all  due  allowance  to  ignorance  and  preju¬ 
dice,  as  being  in  his  favour,  I  believe  the  public  generally  are  not  fools,  nor  are 
they  slow  to  discover  who  has  best  success  in  the  treatment  of  their  cases. 

I  have  never  seen  reason  to  feel  or  express  that  unmitigated  contempt  of  all 
quack  (as  we  call  home-bred  men)  that  some  veterinary  surgeons  show;  and, 
while  I  hate  “  quackery”  even  in  the  veterinary  surgeon,  I  am  glad  to  meet 
with  sound  sense  and  practical  experience  turned  to  good  account  in  any  man ; 
and  many  of  the  local  made-men  have  good  claim  to  their  position  as  comparatively 
shrew'd  and  intelligent  practitioners. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  from  the  often  repeated  condemnation 
in  Mr.  Youatt’s  work,  already  referred  to,  of  the  stimulating  doses  too  much  in 
vogue  by  the  old  farriers  in  cattle  practice,  and  which,  in  my  experience,  I  have 
found  to  be  far  more  successful  than  the  plans  of  treatment  recommended  by  the 
author. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  these  old  practitioners  could  lay  down  a  theory  and 
systematically  follow  it  out  like  Mr.  Youatt.  But  if  Mr.  Youatt’s  theory  was  laid 
on  an  erroneus  basis,  his  treatment,  grounded  on  such,  has  not  much  chance  to 
be  better  than  the  treatment  followed  up  by  a  quack,  grounded  on  his  own  or  his 
grandfather’s  experience. 

I  need  not  now  say  one  word  of  the  anatomy  of  the  digestive  organs  of  ruminants. 
All  are  agreed  that  the  first  three  stomachs  are  little  more  than  macerating  and 
grinding  machinery,  very  complicated  in  their  operations,  not  very  vascular,  but 
performing  very  important  functions. 

Mr.  Youatt  constantly  speaks  as  if  it  was  necessary  to  send  medicinal  agents 
right  through  by  special  train  to,  at  least,  the  fourth  stomach,  before  any  good 
could  be  expected  from  it.  Allow  me  to  make  a  few  quotations  from  his  work. 

Mr.  Youatt  says ; — “  It  has  been  stated  that  a  portion  of  the  fluid  swallowed 
usually  enters  the  rumen,  and  that  the  quantity  which  actually  enters  it  depends 
a  little  perhaps  on  the  will  of  the  animal,  more  on  the  manner  in  which  the  fluid 
was  administered,  but  most  of  all  on  some  state  of  the  constitution  over  which 
we  have  no  control.  Accordingly  it  happens,  and  not  unfrequently,  and  particu¬ 
larly  under  some  diseases  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  and  in  w'hich  physic  is 
imperatively  required,  that,  although  it  is  administered  in  a  liquid  form,  and  as 
gently  as  possible,  the  greater  part,  or  the  whole  of  it,  enters  the  rumen,  and 
remains  there  wholly  inert.  Dose  after  dose  is  administered,  until  the  practi¬ 
tioner  is  tired  or  afraid  to  give  more,  and  ignorant  of  the  anatomy  and  functions 
of  the  stomachs,  he  wonders  at  the  obstinate  constipation  which  seems  to  bid 
defiance  to  all  purgative  medicine — whereas,  in  fact,  little  or  none  of  it  has  entered 
the  intestinal  canal.  At  length,  perhaps,  the  rumen  is  excited  to  action,  and  ejects 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  fluid — and  some  of  its  more  solid  contents — either 
directly  into  the  cesophagean  canal  or  through  the  medium  of  the  reticulum,  and 
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which,  by  an  inverted  and  forcible  contraction,  is  driven  through  the  manyplus 
and  into  the  fourth  stomach,  and  thence  into  the  intestinal  canal,  and  produces 
sometimes  natural,  but  at  other  times  excessive,  and  unmanageable,  and  fatal 
purgation.  The  great  quantity  of  fibrous  substance  which  occasionally  is  found 
in  the  dung  warns  us  that  this  has  taken  place. 

“  Occasionally  when  dose  after  dose  has  been  given,  and  the  animal  dies, 
apparently  constipated,  the  whole  of  the  physic  is  found  in  the  rumen.  There  are 
difficulties  in  cattle  practice  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  understood.  When  two 
or  three  moderate  doses  have  been  given,  and  purging  is  not  produced,  the 
practitioner  may  begin  to  suspect  that  the  medicine  has  fallen  through  his 
oesophagean  fissure  into  the  rumen,  and  then,  though  he  does  not  quite  discontinue 
the  physic,  he  should  principally  endeavour  to  stimulate  this  cuticular,  yet  not 
quite  insensible  stomach ;  he  should  lessen  the  quantity  of  the  purgative,  and  he 
should  double  or  treble  that  of  the  aromatic  and  stimulant,  and  in  many  cases  he 
will  thus  suceeed  in  producing  an  intestinal  evacuation,  the  fibrous  nature  of 
which  will  prove  the  unnatural  process  by  wdiich  it  was  effected. 

It  was,  perhaps,  from  observation  of  the  occasional  benefit  derived  from  the 
administration  of  aromatics  and  stimulants,  even  in  inflammatory  cases,  that  the 
absurd  and  mischievous  practice  of  giving  them  in  every  disease  and  every  state 
of  disease  arose. 

The  reason  and  the  propriety  of  the  administration  of  cattle  medicine  in  a 
liquid  form  is  hence  evident ;  a  ball,  in  consequence  of  its  weight  and  the  forcible 
manner  in  which  it  is  urged  on  by  the  muscles  of  the  oesophagus,  breaks  through  the 
floor  of  the  oesophagean  canal,  and  enters  the  rumen  and  it  is  lost.  A  liquid 
administered  slowly,  and  carefully,  and  trickling  down  the  oesophagus  without 
the  possibility  of  the  muscles  of  that  tube  acting  upon  it  and  increasing  its 
momentum,  is  likely  to  glide  over  this  singular  floor,  and  enter  the  fourth  stomach 
and  intestines.  A  hint  may  hence  be  derived  with  regard  to  the  manner  of 
administering  a  drink.  If  it  is  poured  down  bodily  from  a  large  vessel,  as  is 
generally  done,  it  will  probably  fall  on  the  canal  with  sufficient  force,  partly  at 
least  to  separate  the  pillars,  and  a  portion  of  it  will  enter  the  rumen  and  be 
useless. 

I  have  copied  these  extracts  to  show  with  what  anxiety  Mr.  Youatt  dwells 
upon  the  difficulties  of  cattle  purgation,  and  the  great  necessity  he  believed  to 
be  to  have  purgation  established  as  a  curative  measure.  This  I  believe  to  be 
the  principal  and  great  mistake  of  all  our  writers  upon  cattle  medicine.  They 
all  act  as  if  the  first  three  stomachs  were  not  to  be  taken  into  account  at  all  in 
their  treatment — or,  at  least,  the  first  stomach ;  and  even  when  this  organ  is 
admittedly  the  seat  of  'the  derangement,  they  take  the  worst  possible  plan  to 
restore  it  to  its  functions. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  fourth  stomach  is  comparatively  seldom  affected,  and 
that  the  third  as  a  rule  only  suffers  tvhen  the  first  and  second  are  already 
deranged.  I  believe  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  first  stomach  is  the  one 
primarily  deranged,  and  the  treatment  recommended  by  our  author,  instead  of 
checking  the  disease,  aggravates  it,  makes  a  simple  derangement  that  nature 
would  in  many  cases  cure  without  any  help  a  seriously  complicated  case  of 
paralysed  or  dormant  vital  function,  involving  all  the  digestive  apparatus,  and 
from  unnatural  pressure  of  the  digestive  organ  upon  the  diaphragm,  interfering 
with,  and  involving  also  the  heart  and  lungs,  the  post-mortem  appearances 
showing  effusion  into  and  often  adhesions  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  also  adhesions 
of  the  pleural  membranes,  and  considerable  effusion  in  the  chest. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  describe  a  common  case.  A  strong  cow,  in  good 
health  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  is  found  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  to  be 
quite  amiss,  her  coat  staring  and  her  back  arched.  When  made  to  move  she 
grunts  loudly,  an  evidence  of  great  pain,  the  quantity  of  milk  is  considerably 
lessened,  and  added  to  which  the  flanks  are  drawn  up,  and  the  first  stomach  feels 
hard  upon  pressure;  the  practitioner  looks  grave,  he  has  got  a  serious  case,  and  if 
a  follower  of  Mr.  Youatt,  he  at  once  prescribes  sulph.  mag.  with  ginger,  probably 
some  chlor.^od.  with  some  other  aromatic;  these  given  at  once  in  warm  ale  oV 
gruel ;  he  pays  an  early  visit  next  day,  finds  cow  still  depressed.  Pulse  80  and 
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irritable,  no  evacuations  of  any  kind.  Give  a  clyster,  and  repeat  the  dose  of 
yesterday.  Third  day  no  very  great  change;  repeat  the  dose;  fourth  day  no  improve¬ 
ment  ;  fifth  day  decidedly  sinking,  tells  the  owner  no  hope ;  sixth  day  dead. 
Post-mortem  appearance  as  already  described.  This  animal  belongs  to  a  rather 
intelligent,  pushing  young  farmer,  who  believes  that  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine, 
and  sends  for  his  vet.  at  once. 

A  cow,  similar  in  every  respect,  belongs  to  a  rather  old-fashioned  farmer ;  she 
is  attacked  in  exactly  the  same  way,  he  takes  more  time  to  his  movements, 
and  instead  of  sending  for  help  to  his  cow  at  once,  he  waits  till  morning  to  see 
how  she  looks  then  ;  he  finds  her  rather  more  lively,  she  gives  rather  more  milk, 
and  upon  the  whole  is  not  worse ;  but,  as  she  must  be  treated,  he  gives  her  a 
dose  of  salt,  offers  her  some  water  which  she  takes ;  she  refuses  to  eat,  hut 
dungs  a  littlij;  and  next  day  purges  a  little;  in  the  course  of  a  week  is  probably 
not  exactly  what  she  was  before,  but  is  still  improving. 

I  need  scarcely  here  direct  your  attention  to  the  difference  in  the  two  modes 
of  treatment,  farther  than  to  say  they  represent,  the  one  the  scientific  mode  of 
treatment  as  given  by  Mr.  Youatt,  and  the  disgusting  method  so  unsparingly 
condemned  by  the  same  author. 

Allow  me  now  to  examine  this  case  with  you.  I  find  the  animal  was  hearty 
and  well,  giving  her  usual  quantity  of  milk  up  to  the  day  of  the  attack,  her 
general  appearance  corroborated  these  statements.  I  know  that  cattle  are  not 
subject  to  sudden  inflammatory  attacks,  so  set  that  bugbear  aside.  I  feel  with 
my  extended  fingers  that  the  contents  of  the  paunch  are  not  more  solid  and 
compact  than  usual;  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  what  is  known  as  the  peristaltic 
movement  in  the  organ,  or  that  may  have  stopped  for  a  time ;  the  latter  state  is 
more  aggravated  than  the  former,  and  the  case  will  likely  be  more  tedious.  The 
back  is  tender  to  the  touch,  and  the  animal  is  unwilling  to  move,  and  grunts  if 
forced  to  do  so — this  I  believe  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  overcharged  paunch. 
I  may  to  some  extent  be  led  to  this  opinion  by  the  nature  of  the  food,  from  some 
change  in  the  food — it  may  be  from  the  grass  being  wet  after  drought,  or  some 
such  like  change.  The  question  is  what  is  best  to  be  done  with  the  case — leave 
it  alone  till  morning  like  the  old  farmer  }  I  am  not  here  to  recommend  that 
practice,  but  I  believe  no  treatment  to  be  far  from  bad  treatment  in  many  cases 
of  stomach  diseases  in  cattle.  I  would,  however,  give  a  stimulant  of  any  kind 
most  readily  obtained,  whisky,  gin,  brandy,  or  aromatics,  ginger,  caraways, 
&c.,  &c.,  or  best  of  all  give  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water,  and,  with  blanket  over  the  loins,  leave  her  for  the  night  ;^very  likely  she 
is  better  by  morning,  and  if  she  is  not,  continue  the  same  treatment.  The  great 
object  in  view  is  to  establish  rumination.  Purgatives  of  every  sort  are  in  my 
opinion  decidedly  contraindicated.  The  stimulants  are  intended  to  rouse  the 
dormant  nervous  energy,  the  water  to  macerate  and  soften,  to  soothe  pain,  and 
assist  in  the  process  of  deglutition ;  two  or  three  days  of  such  treatment,  it  may 
be,  substituting  light  gruel  for  water,  and  allowing  no  food,  will  seldom  fail  to  cure 
such  cases. 

There  are  chronic  cases  too,  when  the  functional  derangement  comes  on  more 
gradually,  the  milk  gradually  lessens,  rumination  is  not  stopped, but  is  irregular  and 
a  general  unthriving  appearance  is  observable ;  in  such  cases  food  requiring  rumination 
ought  to  be  almost  entirely  withheld.  Give  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  aromatics — 
light  gruel  sweetened  with  treacle,  it  may  be,  for  several  days,  and  if  by  these 
means  you  are  not  satisfied  that  the  paunch  is  sufficiently  emptied,  give  medicine 
that  will  certainly  act  upon  it,  and  give  it  in  such  a  way  as  shall  ensure  that  it 
goes  into  that  organ.  In  all  probability,  when  purgation  is  established,  long 
undigested,  unchewed  fibres  will  pass  away  that  may  have  been  lodged  there  for 
weeks  or  months.  The  diseases  known  as  maw-bound,  fardel-bound,  wood-evil, 
moon-ill — all  usually  described  as  diseases  of  the  third  stomach — are  in  my 
opinion  very  seldom  primarily  so ;  the  post-mortem  appearances,  the  descriptions 
of  which  we  are  all  so  familiar  with,  do  not  to  my  mind  prove  it  to  be  so,  because 
I  have  often  found  that  the  third  stomach  presented  all  these  appearances  when 
the  animal  died  from  any  lingering  disease  that  had  gradually  undermined  the 
eonstitution,  and  put  a  stop  to  rumination  from  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers 
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for  a  short  time  before  death.  Post-mortem  examinations  also,  made  some  con¬ 
siderable  time  after  death,  often  show  the  third  stomach  quite  dried  from  mere 
absorption  of  the  moisture  and  the  mucous  lining  quite  adherent  to  the  contents. 

As  an  instance : — When  death  occurs  from  puerperal  red  water  in  cows  (a 
disease,  I  believe,  almost  unknown  in  England),  and  which  is  little  else  but  a 
gradual  bleeding  to  death,  the  third  stomach  was  so  often  found  dry  and  hard 
that  some  writers  set  this  down  as  the  primary  disease.  Allow  me  to  say,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  total  neglect  of  the  functional  derangement  of  the  paunch, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  stoppage  of  rumination,  as  the  primary  disease  in  most 
cases  of  stomach  diseases  in  cattle,  along  with  the  universal  use  of  sulph.  mag., 
or  chlor.  soda  as  a  purge,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  discredit  to  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  and  an  immense  loss  to  cattle  owners. 

1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  treatment  is  worse  than  much  that  may 
have  been  prior  to  it,  but  I  say  it  advisedly — much  better  let  them  alone — nature 
would  often  have  brought  about  a  recovery  if  left  to  its  own  resources  ;  when  the 
dose  of  Epsom  salts,  producing  nausea,  loading  and  depressing  still  more  the 
already  overloaded  powers,  has  resulted  in  death. 

As  1  have  already  said,  let  food  be  withheld,  give  stimulants  and  aromatics 
freely,  with  abundance  of  water,  or  very  light  gruel,  and  when  this  does  not 
fully  restore  in  a  few  days,  then  give  one  to  two  drs.  of  croton  bean  well  bruised, 
and  given  in  ball.  It  probably  will  not  purge  for  24  or  sometimes  for  48  hours  ; 
it  does  not  depress  much,  or  make  sick  before  it  acts,  and  produces  a  thorough 
cleansing  out,  which  is  gradually  followed  by  a  return  to  health.  I  once  gave  a 
cow  a  2  dr.  croton  ball,  that  the  owner  had  repeatedly  dosed  with  Epsom  salts, 
which  produced  watery  evacuations,  without  improving  her  health.  The  owner 
afterwards  described  the  result  thus “  Salts,  for  a  purge,  is  like  washing  greasy 
dishes  with  cold  water.  Your  ball  acted  like  hot  water — cleaning  thoroughly.'’' 

Sheep  often  show  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs — they  refuse  their  food, 
and  grind  their  teeth  very  excessively.  Most  successful  treatment  in  this  case  is 
repeated  doses  of,  say  one  pint  of  tepid  water.  It  has  a  most  astonishing  effect 
in  restoring  rumination. 

Of  course  it  is  altogether  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  enter  into  minute  details  of 
the  symptoms  and  treatment  necessary  for  every  supposed  case.  I  merely  wished 
to  indicate  to  you,  for  your  opinions,  the  method  of  treatment  I  have  found  most 
successful,  and  the  physiological  reasons  which  led  me  to  adopt  it. 
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Gentlemen, — I  send  you  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  G.  Armatage,  of 
the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College,  at  their  meeting  on  Wednesday  lasf , 
Feb.  20th,  held  in  the  Bedford  Hotel,  Glasgow. 

There  being  no  other  business  of  importance  transacted,  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  lengthen  the  report  by  details, 

I  am  gentlemen, 

Alexander  Pottie,  Secretary. 

The  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian.' 

STRANGLES  (SO-CALLED)  IN  THE  HORSE ;  ITS  NATURE 

AND  TREATMENT. 

By  Professor  Armatage,  Glasgow  Veterinary  College. 

It  has  often  been  said,  “  When  doctor^  differ,  who  shall  decide  ?"  and  in 
taking  up  a  subject  which  has  admitted  the  most  extensive  controversy — in  re¬ 
ference  to  which  opinions  have  existed,  and  still  remain,  “  as  opposite  as  the 
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poles’^ — one  stands  in  a  position  not  the  most  eligible  at  times,  as  the  weight  of 
opinion  is  not  always  towards  the  truth,  but  rather  to  the  contrary,  and  in  oppo- . 
sition  to  all  dictation. 

I  cannot  also  overlook  the  fact  that,  in  making  this  my  first  appearance  before 
the  West  of  Scotland  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  in  obedience  to  a  request 
from  your  worthy  secretary,  Mr.  Pottie,  I  am  assuming,  to  no  small  degree, 
the  dictatorial  position  in  my  character  of  essayist.  I  warn  you,  however, 
against  appearances,  as  there  exists  no  pretensions  or  title  to  the  same,  but  invite 
you  to  throw  aside  all  bias  ;  while,  in  a  search  for  truth,  although  we  may  not 
justly  reach  it,  we  shall  at  least  convince  those  gifted  in  their  production  of  meta¬ 
phor  that,  while  we  as  doctors  agree  to  differ,  we  are  not  altogether  incapable 
of  coming  to  reasonable  conclusions. 

I  have  chosen  for- brief  consideration  “The  Nature  and  Treatment  of 
Strangles — so-called and  in  following  somewhat  the  course  usually  taken  by 
writers,  direct  your  attention  first  to  the  term  “  Strangles.^’ 

It  is  a  most  regretable  fact  that  veterinary  nosology  is  of  such  very  imperfect 
characters.  Without  occupying  valuable  time  in  collating  instances  upon  which 
to  bestow  well-merited  condemnation,  I  may  state  my  belief  that  this  is  one  of 
those  words  so  often  met  with,  because  so  commonly  used,  having  little  or  fre¬ 
quently  no  signification  whatever  in  their  application.  Such  terms  are  not  unlike 
defaced  milestones,  or  posts  bereft  of  fingers,  which  are  distributed  over  many  of 
our  turnpike  roads.  They  serve  to  demonstrate  a  species  of  apathy  towards  ex¬ 
isting  evils,  while,  without  furnishing  any  information  as  to  the  precise  nature  of 
the  malady  in  question,  are  constantly  exposing  deficiencies,  and  letting  the  world 
know  at  every  turn  the  source  from  which  the  profession  originated. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  motives  existed  for  the  adoption  of  the 
term,  since  we  find  there  is  an  occasional  liability  to  suffocation  in  some  forms  of 
the  disease;  hence  we  are  informed  the  term  represents  a  corruption  of 
“  Strangler  of  the  French,  to  strangle ;  and  stranguillion,  suffocation.” 

But  this  phenomenon  is  not  invariable,  nor  yet  inevitable  to  secure  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  disease  in  its  true  characters. 

Cattle  and  dogs  are  sometimes  affected  with  all  the  conditions  essential  to  the 
production  of  that  form  of  dyspncea  in  colts,  which  in  them  we  denominate 
“  strangles but  we  then  confer  another  title.  Again,  older  animals  of  the 
equine  species  also  suffer  from  precisely  similar  conditions  to  all  appearances, 
not  only  once,  but  several  times,  it  may  be,  throughout  their  existence ;  but  he 
who  speaks  of  the  affection  as  strangles  is  frequently  thought  to  be  wandering. 

Our  Continental  brethren,  who  pay  more  attention  than  we  to  matters  of  this 
kind,  have  settled  upon  a  term  of  definite  meaning,  at  once  a  clue  to  their  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  malady — gourme  struma,  strumous  strangles. 

It  would  be  better  for  veterinary  science  and  each  one  of  us  if  we  had  the 
moral  courage  to  sweep  off  all  our  cobwebs  of  bigotry  and  entail  of  meaningless 
words,  and  actually  say  what  we  mean  when  speaking  of  disease,  than  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  use  of  words  heirlooms  from  generations  almost  forgotten. 

We,  however,  have  not  been  without  boldness  in  attempting  to  shake  off  the 
patriarchal  mantle,  for  we  find  “  adenitis  scrophula  equorum”  has  been  given  to 
this  affection,  indicating,  as  it  will  be  observed,  a  scrofulous  state  of  the  glands, 
accompanied  with  inflammation. 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  at  this  stage  upon  the  justice  of  such  a  selection, 
and,  therefore,  pass  on  to  consider  in  seriatim  the  following  questions : 

1st.  Is  strangles,  so  called,  a  specific  disease  depending  upon  the  presence  of 
matter  (materies  morbi)  within  and  hurtful  to  the  system  ? 

2nd.  If  it  is  such,  is  the  formation  of  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  tumours  and 
abscesses  within  and  over  the  body  depending  upon  an  undue  or  irregular  progress 
of  the  malady } 

3rd.  Is  strangles,  so-called,  communicable  by  inoculation  from  one  subject  to 
another,  producing  the  true  type  ? 

4th.  When  adult  or  young  unthrifty  animals  improve  their  form  and  condition, 
&c.,  after  the  maturation  of  abscesses  over  the  body,  are  we  justified  in  viewing 
the  case  as  one  of  “  false  or  bastard  strangles,”  so-called  ? 
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1st.  Is  strangles  so-called  a  specific  disease,  depending  upon  the  presence  of 
matter  within  and  hurtful  to  the  system  ? 

Hurtrel  D’Arboval  speaks  decidedly  upon  this  point ;  here  is  a  literal  transla¬ 
tion  of  his  words : 

“  To  attribute  the  strangles,  as  it  is  thus  called,  to  a  species  of  ferment  blended 
with  the  blood  at  conception — a  poison  in  the  system  at  the  time  when  the  food 
is  changed — a  chemical  action  compared  to  that  which  all  the  solids  and 
fluids  undergo  in  order  to  become  pure — a  depuration  of  the  blood  and  humours — 
a  vicious  lymph,  &c.  &c. — is  it  not  vague  speech,  to  lose  oneself  in  a  maze,  to 
retire  from  the  progress  of  the  art — a  very  certain  |point  to  demonstrate  one'* 
ignorance  ?” 

My  own  opinion,  however,  is  at  variance  with  the  learned  author.  I  believe 
the  affection  to  be  specific  in  its  nature,  and  due  to  the  presence  of  noxious 
material  within  the  blood.  My  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  following 
facts : 

1st.  The  disease  is  peculiar  to  young  animals,  and  usually  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance,  casteris  paribus,  at  the  same  time  of  life,  without  always  obvious  dependence 
upon  meteorological  influences. 

2nd.  The  usual  pathognomonic  signs  are  invariably  present  in  all  pure  and 
well-developed  cases. 

3rd.  The  termination  by  suppuration  from  well-formed  abscesses  beneath  the 
jaws  appears  most  consistent  and  conducive  to  a  speedy  return  to  health,  as  well 
as  almost  perfect  immunity  from  secondary  or  irregular  attacks. 

In  answer,  then,  to  the  second  question — Is  the  formation  of  tuberculous  or 
scrofulous  tumours  and  abscesses,  within  and  about  the  body,  depending  upon  an 
undue  or  irregular  progress  of  the  malady  ? — I  have  to  advance  negatively,  as 
already  stated,  that  when  the  disease  goes  through  the  whole  stages  of  its  pro¬ 
gress,  uninterrupted  by  intrinsic  or  external  causes,  a  tuberculous  state  or  diffused 
phlegmon  is  the  exception,  and  very  rare  indeed. 

The  answer  to  the  third  query — Is  strangles,  so-called,  communicable  by  inocu¬ 
lation  from  one  subject  to  another,  producing  the  true  type  ? — appears  to  afford 
a  solution  of  useful  character  to  the  second  also.  After  repeated  trials  of  inocu¬ 
lation  of  young  animals  under  similar  conditions,  1  have  found  no  disease  of 
true  character  transmitted.  In  the|  majority  of  instances  inoculation  repeated 
has  been  effectually  resisted;  and  where  disease  supervened,  it  was  that  of 
anmmia,  admitting  of  no  relief  by  remedies. 

I  reproduce  several  instances  from  my  case-book. 

At  the  time  when  the  experiments  were  made  about  thirty  animals  were  under 
my  care  affected  with  the  disease ;  and,  in  order  to  test  its  propagative  powers, 
or,  in  other  words,  its  contagious  nature,  if  possible,  collected  the  contents  of  an 
abscess  beneath  the  jaws,  opened  purposely  and  with  care,  which  was  used  as 
follows : 

1st  Experiment. — An  old  pony  (18  years),  in  excellent  condition,  was  selected, 
placed  in  a  roomy  horse-box,  and  supplied  with  green  food  only.  By  means  of  a 
pair  of  rowelling  forceps  an  incision  was  made  in  the  submaxillary  space,  into 
which  matter  from  the  abscess  referred  to  was  introduced. 

1st  day. — No  swelling;  wound  closing  with  formation  of  slight  scab,  but  is 
rather  tender. 

2nd  day. — 'Further  improvement. 

6th  day. — Healed.  No  further  change  took  place  for  six  weeks,  when  he  was 
sold,  and  continued  well  for  some  months ;  afterwards  he  was  lost  sight  of. 

2nd  Experiment. — An  aged  horse  was  similarly  treated  and  placed  in  the  same 
box  with  the  last.  Analogous  results  took  place.  This  animal  was  kept  in  view 
for  some  weeks  afterwards,  but  nothing  happened  of  a  diseased  character. 

3rd  Experiment. — A  pony  nine  and  a  half  hands  high,  three  years  old,  has  a 
cough,  but  no  submaxillary  swelling.  Matter  from  the  abscess  was  brushed 
over  the  Schneiderian  membrane  three  days  in  succession.  No  effects  followed. 

4th  Experiment. — Pony  five  years  old,  has  slight  enlargement  of  the  sub^ 
maxillary  glands.  Pus  inserted  under  the  skin  near  these  glaadS'.  Six  days 
afterwards  wound  perfectly  closed.  No  effects  followed. 
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Several  animals  of  the  ages  of  two  years  and  two  and  a  half  years,  in  which 
the  disease  assumed  a  chronic  character,  died,  the  only  post-mortem  symptom 
being  that  of  anaemia.  In  one  or  two  others  also,  where  abscesses  maturated  with 
tolerable  regularity,”  death  took  place,  the  animal  from  which  the  matter  was 
used  being  among  the  number.  In  both  these  instances  inoculation  had  not 
been  performed.  In  one  or  two  others  of  the  same  ages  inoculation  was  per¬ 
formed  during  the  prevalence  of  a  slight  catarrhal  affection ;  these  died  also  of 
anaemia,  but  exhibited  no  tendency  to  a  suppurative  state.  Moderate  doses  of 
the  hyposulphite  or  bisulphite  of  soda  greatly  retarded  the  maturation  of 
abscesses,  producing  diarrhoea  and  death  by  all  tbe  symptoms  above  referred  to. 
The  use  of  the  ointment  of  biniodide  of  mercury  proved  also  highly  obnoxious 
to  the  animal. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  last  question — When  adult  or  young  unthrifty  animals 
improve  their  form  and  condition  after  the  maturation  of  abscesses  over  the 
body,  are  we  justified  in  viewing  the  case  as  one  of  “  false  or  bastard  strangles”  ? 
To  tMs  I  have  an  equally  ready  answer. 

In  my  belief  it  is  eminently  such.  My  belief  also  in  the  specific  nature  of  the 
malady  necessitates  the  admission,  and  cases  closely  watched  have  fully  repaid 
for  the  trouble  incurred  in  affording,  to  my  mind  conclusely,  the  solution  already 
mentioned. 

Whether  the  disease  be  of  a  scrofulous  nature  and  tendency,  is  not,  however, 
yet  cleared  up,  nor  decided  upon  by  veterinarians.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
consider  we  can  justly  look  upon  it  as  such.  Let  us  examine  the  phases  which 
characterise  each  disease : 


Serophula  is  hereditary. 

Scrofula  appears  frequently  during  the 
life  of  the  patient,  always  remaining 
within  the  system,  and  often  increasing 
in  severity. 

Scrofula  is  tuberculous  from  the  be- 
ginning,affecting  the  whole  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and,  in  the  end,  vital  organs. 

The  opening  or  maturation  of  scro¬ 
fulous  abscesses  does  not  end  the  dis¬ 
ease. 


Strangles  is,  undoubtedly,  not  here¬ 
ditary. 

Strangles  appears  but  once  during  the 
life  of  the  horse,  if  the  usual  condi¬ 
tions  are  fulfilled. 

Strangles  is  not  tuberculous,  but  may 
terminate  in  tubercle,  either  as  a  result 
of  mal-treatment  or  non-fulfilment  of 
essential  conditions. 

The  opening  of  the  abscesses  of 
strangles,  when  well'matured,  naturally 
or  artificially,  usually  terminates  the 
disease  successfully. 


In  attempting,  therefore,  to  have  things  known  by  appropriate  names,  it  is 
easily  perceived  how  necessary  it  is  to  learn  first  the  real  nature  of  the  object  for 
which  we  seek  an  appellation.  It  is  well  to  know  a  spade  is  a  spade ;  but  if  we 
recognise  it  as  such  merely  by  dictation,  the  information  is  not  of  much  service. 

It  may  be  argued  by  some  that  scrofula  is  so  modified  in  the  horse  as  not  to  take 
on  the  essential  characters  of  that  disease  as  it  appears  in  man  ;  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  or  inevitable  that  all  the  symptoms  of  its  progress  as  well  as  termination 
should  be  present  in  equine  animals ;  the  nature,  food,  habits,  and  many  other 
circumstances,  may  effectually  destroy  or  modify  some  of  the  human  character¬ 
istics,  but  still  the  disease  be  scrofula. 

To  such,  I  think,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  replying  that,  if  the  essential  cha¬ 
racters  of  a  disease  are  modified  or  destroyed,  it  either  becomes  an  affection 
totally  different  or  is  absent  altogether. 

To  look  upon  strangles  as  of  a  scrofulous  nature  is  to  claim  for  the  affection 
hereditary  properties ;  whereas,  we  deny  this  altogether.  To  accept  this  would 
be  tantamount  to  declaring  that  all  the  young  animals  annually  sold  in  our  fairs 
and  markets  are  unsound,  from  having  contained  within  their  organisms  the 
seeds,  so  to  speak,  of  a  disease  which  at  some  future  time,  sooner  or  later,  will 
prove  pernicious,  and,  probably,  end  fatally. 

From  the  peculiar  tendency  assumed  by  this  affection  to  influence  the  lym¬ 
phatic  glands,  the  term<‘  morbus  glandulosus”  has  been  applied  to  it,  and,  I  would 
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also  add,  probably  not  witbout  inappropriateness,  a  term  which  I  think  applies 
to  all  its  forms,  natural  or  irregular,  with  equal  force. 

In  offering  a  title  to  it  I  would  suggest  as  appropriate,  “  specific  adenitis.” 
It  has  been  proposed  to  name  it  strumous  adenitis but  to  this,  I  think,  I 
perceive  an  objection.  The  word  “  struma”  is  generally  applied  to  scrofula,  and 
would  thus  defeat  our  object  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  although  thus  applied,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  it  is  unauthorised  by  its  origin,  as  it  is  contended  that  it  has 
more  reference  to  the  circumstance  of  any  swelling  or  gathering  together  than 
in  anywise  indicative  of  its  pathological  nature  and  tendencies.  The  term,  then, 
used  by  the  French  is  not  so  far  from  being  correct. 

In  stating  ray  belief  in  the  specific  nature  of  strangles,  so-called,  it  is  requisite 
to  examine  the  principles  upon  which  such  a  supposition  is  founded,  and  must 
refer  to  the  statements  already  made  for  a  solution  more  or  less  in  its  favour. 

First,  we  have  the  fact  before  us  that  the  disease  is  peculiar  to  young  animals, 
and  this  appears  to  be  one  of  the  essential  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  as,  w'hen  all 
others  are  complied  with,  mortality  from  its  prevalence  is  insignificant. 

Second,  it  seldom  occurs  but  once  in  the  lifetime  of  an  animal ;  when,  how^- 
ever,  secondary  attacks  are  clearly  made  out  in  adult  animals,  I  think  it  may  be 
fairly  referred  to  an  irregular  course  of  the  malady.  We  are  placed  in  difficulties 
regarding  this  proceeding,  as  the  previous  history  of  animals  is  not  always  ob- 
tainable,  either  readily  or  correctly. 

Much  light  regarding  this  affection  may  be  thrown  upon  it  by  placing  it  in 
comparison  with  other  diseases.  Take,  for  instance,  the  exanthemata  generally — 
here  w^e  find  the  analogous  attendant,  febrile  symptoms,  with  the  tendency  to 
exhaust  themselves  by  some  outlet  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  totally  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  ordinary  emunctories  of  the  system.  Like  them,  too,  having  these 
special  forms  of  elimination,  the  matter  of  “  strangles,  so-called,”  possesses  a 
specific  nature,  whereby  it  becomes  obnoxious  to  the  body  if  retained,  by  a 
probable  tendency  to  accumulate,  or,  perhaps,  propagate  itself,  and  thus  call  for 
a  special  mode  of  elimination  involving  distinct  processes. 

It,  however,  is  unlike  the  exanthemata  in  one  or  two  particulars.  Its  purely 
non-contagious  properties,  I  think,  have  been  fully  proved,  and  this  may  occur 
from  the  destruction  of  the  materies  morM  in  the  processes  set  up  for  their 
elimination.  . 

The  whole  matter  may,  I  consider,  be  referred  to  the  blood,  in  which  it  will  be 
found  to  similate  other  diseases ;  but  we  must  be  careful  and  not  associate  it 
with  contagious  maladies  from  the  fact  of  a  blood  poison  being  present.  The 
conditions  under  which  some  medicines  are  retained  within  the  system  appears 
to  bear  out  this  assertion  by  the  similarity  of  their  modus  operandi  and  results. 
By  changes,  primarily  chemical  and  secondarily  vital,  which  are  eflfected  in  the 
component  principles  of  the  blood,  as  well  also  as  the  effects  upon  tissues  which 
are  nourished  by  it,  we  have  all  the  effects  of  a  poisoned  state  of  the  system, 
ending  probably  in  inanition  or  hectic.  If,  however,  the  administration  of  such 
medicaments  are  withheld,  the  indications  of  morbid  action  disappear ;  in  other 
words,  the  blood  recovers  itself  by  its  inherent  power  of  maintenance. 

Where  conditions  assume  a  fatal  character,  they  are  due  to  the  force  deve¬ 
loped  by  multiplication  of  the  opposing  body,  disorganization  of  structure,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  inevitable  disorder  or  destruction  of  function  having  annihilated  the 
power  of  elimination  which  is  the  life  under  such  circumstances.  These  condi¬ 
tions  are  fully  brought  about  in  the  poison  of  diseases.  In  some  particular 
instances  dissolution  follows  in  a  most  rapid  and  alarming  character ;  while  in 
others  a  constant  formation  proceeds  with  an  activity  only  productive  of  lingering 
disorder,  w'hich  disappears  |  gradually  after  the  operating  cause  is  withdrawn. 
The  poison  of  the  disease  we  are  considering  I  believe  to  be  manufactured  slowly, 
and  appears  to  be  the  result  of  changes  consistent  only  with  youth.  Like 
smallpox  and  measles,  it  is  developed  more  rapidly,  with  greater  ease  and  subse¬ 
quent  safety  to  the  patient,  during  tender  years  than  in  adult  age ;  while  it  differs 
from  them  in  the  absolute  nature  and  tendencies  of  the  cause,  and  also  in  not 
being  contagious  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

~  Like  the  poison  of  farcy  and  glanders,  it  may  be  retained  in  the  system  for  a 
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long  period  of  time,  when  circumstances  favorable  for  its  elimination  have  not 
been  completed,  carrying  on  a  series  of  obstructions  to  the  welfare  and  progress 
of  assimilation  and  nutrition ;  but  differing  from  them  in  being  eliminated  in 
many  cases  even  at  remote  periods,  after  which  the  health  of  the  system  and 
immunity  from  subsequent  attacks  appear  to  be  fully  established. 

Regarding  the  causes  of  specific  adenitis,  w'e  are  not  well  informed ;  in  fact, 
the  statement  applies  to  other  diseases  with  equal  force.  It  has  been  looked  upon 
as  congenital  by  some,  but  this  I  would  consider  as  an  extreme  view.  Such  may, 
however,  have  a  claim  for  justification  on  the  ground  that  the  affection  appears 
with  tolerable  regularity  and  certainty.  Notwuthstajiding  this,  I  cannot  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  opinion,  as  we  find  the  usual  course  of  the  disease  attainable  at  a 
later  period,  being  frequently  delayed  until  the  subject  has  arrived  at  the  age  of 
three  or  four  years,  when  numerous  operating  influences  tend  to  develop  the 
symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  also,  where  animals  are  brought  into  domestic 
use  earlier,  the  usual  symptoms  are  then  frequently  contemporaneous  with  that 
proceeding. 

The  tendency  towards  such  an  affection,  which  we  may  almost  term  inevitable 
in  the  life  of  a  horse,  is,  I  think,  fairly  established,  and,  doubtless,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  existing  in  the  form  of  some  vestiges  of  intra-uterine  nature,  whose 
elimination  is  not  only  slowly  attained,  but  accomplished  by  no  other  than  extra¬ 
ordinary  means.  As  such,  it  may  remain  productive  of  no  serious  disturbance 
throughout  considerable  time,  temperament  having  an  influence  to  exert  either  in 
favour  of  its  retention  or  expulsion.  Probably,  also,  there  are  exciting  causes, 
such  as  the  period  of  domestication,  change  of  food,  effects  of  exercise  or  work, 
especially  of  an  exercise  of  irregular  character,  together  with  the  restraint  and 
exposure  consequent  on  the  process.  All  of  these,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  in 
operation,  will  induce  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  fluids  and  solids ;  and 
results  brought  about  which,  in  contact  with  already  existing  morbid  matters,  set 
up  a  species  of  zymosis  or  ferment,  and  specific  disease  established. 

Such  causes  are,  how'ever,  not  requisite,  as  we  find  animals  suffering  from  the 
true  affection  long  before  they  are  handled,  an  occurrence  which  preponderates 
in  favour  of  congenital  tendency  in  contrast  to  congenital  disease. 

Dentition  has  been  rewarded  with  an  equal  share  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
strangles ;  and  probably  there  is  some  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  assump¬ 
tion.  We  w^ell  know  the  process  is  attended  with  some  disturbance  in  the 
system,  and,  doubtless,  morbific  matter  may  be  engendered,  which  is  rendered 
available  subsequently  under  the  form  of  disease  we  are  considering.  In  addition, 
we  are  also  aware  that  mastication  is  frequently  much  impeded  thereby,  and  we 
are  warranted  also  in  further  acknowledging  the  process  of  digestion  is  also  per¬ 
verted  at  the  same  time.  These,  therefore,  being  incidents  to  the  period  of 
youth,  specially  apply  and  conspire  towards  the  fulfilment  of  conditions  which 
are  impossible  at  a  later  period. 

The  preference  manifested  by  the  disease  for  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands 
doubtless  is  one  of  the  features  which  minister  towards  its  specific  characters  in 
common  with  those  of  youth  and  the  invariable  certainty  of  its  attack,  while  the 
disposition  adds  one  more  testimony  to  the  law  of  symmetrical  diseases  which 
occur  from  time  to  time. 

We  now  come  to  the  trea,tment  of  specific  adenitis. 

Ordinary  cases  of  this  affection  need  nothing  more  than  palliative  or  accessory 
treatment.  Any  interference  beyond  this  materially  influences  the  laws  of  the 
animal  economy  towards  an  adverse  termination.  The  maturation  of  abscesses 
is  delayed,  the  strength  of  the  animal  needlessly  dissipated,  and  the  foundation 
of  disease  of  an  adynamic  type  not  infrequently  ensured. 

The  first  essentials  in  all  varieties  or  forms  of  attack  are  cleanliness,  pure  air, 
highly  nutritious  food  capable  of  easy  digestion,  with  all  other  attention  possible 
to  domestic  comfort.  The  state  of  the  bowels  in  all  cases  demands  attention,  a 
lax  condition  being  mostly  ensured  by  the  use  of  grass,  clover,  roots,  &c.,  with 
bran  or  linseed  mixed  with  the  ordinary  food.  Severe  constipation  may  require 
a  dose  of  laxative  medicine,  or,  when  that  is  inadmissible,  enemata  substituted. 
The  importance  of  securing  a  proper  state  of  the  bowels  is  practically  set  forth 
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in  the  evidence  of  good  which  always  attends  the  proceeding  ;  as  in  cases  where  a 
normal  state  already  exists,  or  is  effected  by  a  judicious  use  of  medicines  or  food 
alone,  not  one  half  the  awkward  results  occur  as  in  these  of  an  opposite  cha¬ 
racter. 

The  affection  is  sometimes  contracted  at  grass,  and  nothing  is  observed 
beyond  a  slight  staring  of  the  coat  and  the  discharge  of  matter  spontaneously 
from  abscesses  between  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  subject  has  fed  well 
throughout,  the  system  has  not  suffered  apparently  in  the  least,  and  such  proves 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  disease.  These  cases,  as  a  rule,  have  endured  all  that  is 
essential  to  constitute  the  veritable  disease,  and  they  moreover  give  proof  of  it 
by  their  subsequent  immunity  from  secondary  attacks,  and  constituting  members 
of  a  healthy  class  of  serviceable  animals. 

The  veterinary  practitioner  is  seldom  called  upon  to  render  assistance  in  these 
cases  except  under  extreme  aggravations,  or  in  those  instances  where  by  a  multi¬ 
plication  of  conflicting  states  danger  is  apprehended.  The  disease  has,  it  may 
be,  undergone  some  modification  or  extension,  and,  in  addition,  by  complication 
ceased  to  be  the  pure  affection  as  observed  at  the  outset. 

Here,  then,  the  treatment  is  obviously  of  a  different  character,  and  requires 
being  conducted  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  complication  set  up. 
We  have  sufficient  evidences  before  us  already  indicating  the  desirability  of 
promoting  suppuration — at  the  jaws,  if  possible.  This,  in  my  opinion,  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  cardinal  points  in  a  successful  issue,  and  all  efforts  should  be 
directed  towards  that  end.  For  that  purpose  a  variety  of  means  are  employed, 
such  as  poultices  and  blisters,  &c. ;  of  these  I  have  to  offer  a  few  words  by  way 
of  castigation.  I  have  no  faith  in  poultices  in  this  disease ;  they  have  little 
or  nothing  to  recommend  them,  but  there  is  much  to  condemn. 

It  not  uncommonly  happens  that  the  best  or  rather  the  largest  poultice  which 
can  be  made,  in  the  hope  of  greater  efficacy,  is  the  very  worst  opposing  evil. 
There  is  an  inevitable  difficulty  in  approximating  them  to  the  jaws,  from  the 
dependent  position  and  w^eight  of  the  application.  Small  cataplasms  are  in¬ 
capable  of  maintaining  requisite  heat  for  a  sufficient  period  to  ensure  good  effects, 
while  larger  poultices  are  productive  of  rapid  cooling  over  the  affected  surfaces, 
from  the  difficulty  in  close  application,  besides  proving  a  great  encumbrance  to  a 
debilitated  constitution.  Frequent  relays  of  thick  spongio-piline,  dry  or  saturated 
with  hot  water  and  secured  by  the  many-tailed  bandage,  succeeds  far  better,  with¬ 
out  possessing  the  many  objections  to  poultices.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
effectually  two  pieces  should  be  used,  one  applied  immediately  the  cooler  piece 
has  been  removed,  the  lower  straps  of  the  bandage  being  loosened  to  admit  of 
the  exchange. 

I  have  known  three  or  four  thicknesses  of  check-flannel,  such  as  is  used  by  the 
harness-maker,  answer  well  the  same  purpose.  It  is,  however,  inferior  to  the 
spongio-piline,  the  efficacy  of  which  is  due  to  the  outer  covering  of  waterproof 
material,  which  prevents  evaporation  and  the  consequent  loss  of  heat. 

For  blisters  I  have  also  little  commendation.  Their  operations  are  witnessed 
daily  as  ministering  as  much  to  the  detriment  as  success  of  the  issue.  Disap¬ 
pointment  may  arise  from  one  or  more  causes.  The  quantity  applied  may  be  too 
small,  and  that  prematurely,  when,  instead  of  the  abscess  being  fully  ripened,  the 
humour  is  dispersed.  This  may  be  caused  also  by  faulty  composition  of  the 
blister,  its  inertness,  or  rather  feeble  effect. 

In  all  cases  where  blisters  are  employed  they  should  not  be  used  sparingly, 
but  cover  much  surface,  be  of  guaranteed  strength,  applied  with  smart  friction, 
and  a  thick  layer  being  left  at  the  close. 

In  consequence  of  the  non-suppuration  between  the  lower  jaws,  or  from  causes 
of  an  obscure  character,  the  tumefaction  is  diffused  throughout  the  parotid  and 
neighbouring  glands — the  tongue,  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx — inducing 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  deglutition  and  respiration.  Suffocation  is  imminent, 
and  we  then  have  those  conditions  which  is  denominated  strangles,  but,  as  will 
be  already  gathered,  are  viewed  by  me  as  complications,  other  structures  not 
glandular  being  extensively  affected. 

Here  much  will  depend  upon  decision.  Not  a  moment  should  be  lost.  An 
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opening  should  be  made  in  the  trachea  so  as  to  admit  of  artificial  respiration, 
when,  instant  and  permanent  relief  being  afforded,  a  wonderful  impetus  is  given 
to  the  progress  of  the  case  towards  complete  recovery.  As  there  is  no  possibility 
of  administering  medicines,  either  fluid  or  solid,  deglutition  being  out  of  the 
question,  apart  from  producing  prejudicial  pain  and  excitement,  much  good  will 
be  derived  from  enemas  of  linseed  mucilage  and  the  use  of  an  electuary  placed  on 
the  tongue.  The  latter  may  contain  the  Pulvis  Aluminis  or  Sodae  Biboras,  with  a 
little  sulphuric  acid.  Belladonna  will  be  a  useful  agent  apart  from  the  above, 
which  are  its  incompatibles,  wdth  Potassae  Nitras,  treacle  or  confection  of  roses 
being  the  excipient. 

Complications  involving  the  respiratory  organs  must  be  met  with  treatment 
specially  adapted  to  those  forms,  excepting,  however,  venesection.  To  this  I  am 
•averse,  simply  because  evidences  have  always  proved  to  me  its  inadvisability,, 
the  tendency  always  being  towards  that  of  an  adynamic  character. 

In  those  forms  where  abscesses  appear  in  various  parts  externally  on  the  body 
the  great  aim  is  to  support  the  system  under  the  infliction.  Good  food  is  indis¬ 
pensable,  of  which  grass,  clover,  or  the  tubers,  are  important,  with  sound  oats  in 
addition,  and  the  greatest  attention  to  domestic  comfort,  with  perfect  sanitary 
measures,  should  be  scrupulously  carried  out. 

Perchloride  of  iron  with  infusion  of  quassia  are  indicated  after  the  febrile 
symptoms  are  allayed.  Gentian  in  nitric  ether  will  be  also  found  of  great 
service. 

Abscesses  should  always  be  opened  as  early  as  the  proceeding  is  justifiable, 
and  the  parts  kept  clear  of  concreting  discharges.  Pledgets  of  tow  and  insertion 
of  the  fingers  to  explore  the  parts  are  barbarous,  as  they  are  useless  and  uncalled 

for. 

In  the  treatment  of  specific  adenitis  there  is  as  much  to  be  done  by  tact  and 
judgment  as  by  medicine  ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  secrets  consists  in  being  sensible 
of  the  time  when  it  should  be  given  or  withheld. 


Veterinary  Jurisprudence. 

NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  COUNTY  COURTS. 

LEEK  COUNTY  COURT. 

(Before  W.  Spooner,  Esq.,  Judge.) 

Edwin  Haigh  v,  Jonah  Bailey. 

EXTRAORDINARY  CLAIM  AGAINST  A  FARMER. 

This  was  a  jury  case,  and  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  through¬ 
out  the  district. 

The  plaintiff  was  described  as  a  commission  merchant,”  of 
Manchester,  the  defendant  being  a  substantial  farmer  at  Rushton, 
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near  Leek.  The  claim  was  for  £6  18s.,  alleged  to  be  due  upon  a 
‘‘  contract  for  the  prevention  of  rinderpest  among  the  defendant’s 
stock  for  two  months,  at  the  rate  of  6s.  per  head  for  cows,  4s.  6d. 
per  head  for  stirks,  and  3s.  per  head  for  calves.”  Mr.  Washington, 
of  Congleton,  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  for  the 
defendant,  who  alleged  that  Haigh’s  treatment  was  an  imposture, 
and  the  contract  founded  on  fraud  and  deception.  It  appeared  that 
Haigh,  who  lately  carried  on  business  successively  at  the  South  and 
North  Parades,  St.  Mary’s,  Manchester,  as  a  bone  merchant  and 
manure  manufacturer,  published  a  pamphlet  early  last  year,  setting 
forth  his  claim  to  have  discovered  a  sure  preventive  for  rinderpest, 
in  the  form  of  medicines  of  three  several  qualities,  to  be  administered 
successively,  as  directed  by  the  labels  on  the  bottles.  He  engaged 
travellers  to  go  through  the  country  districts  in  Lancashire,  Che¬ 
shire,  and  Staffordshire  especially,  to  circulate  the  pamphlet  and 
recommend  the  medicines,  and  to  enter  into  contracts  with  the 
farmers  for  the  preservation  of  their  stocks  for  certain  periods,  at 
so  much  per  head.  The  pamphlet  was  supplemented  by  a  mass  of 
‘‘testimonials”  from  grateful  agriculturists  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  testifying'  to  the  immunity  from  disease  which  their  cattle 
had  enjoyed  by  following  Mr.  Haigh’s  advice.  It  also  transpired 
that  very  many  persons  besides  the  defendant  in  the  present  action 
had  refused  to  pay  the  amounts  charged  upon  them  for  their  con¬ 
tracts,  on  the  ground  that  the  “  medicines”  were  valueless  and  even 
deleterious,  and  that  whole  stocks  had  perished  on  those  farms 
where  Haigh’s  treatment  had  been  adopted.  It  should  be  stated 
that  Haigh’s  terms  were  “  no  prevention,  no  pay,” — that  is  to  say, 
no  pay  for  the  individual  animals  perishing,  but  the  fortunate  sur¬ 
vivors  were  still  to  pay  their  head  money.  And,  in  fact,  several 
persons  who  have  lost  nearly  every  head  of  stock  while  under  the 
treatment,  have  been  threatened  by  Haigh’s  solicitor  with  proceed¬ 
ings,  unless  they  paid  on  the  remnant  which  remained  alive.  The 
first  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  was  a  youth  named 
Samuel  Timperley,  son  of  a  respectable  tradesman  in  Manchester, 
who  engaged  with  Haigh,  early  last  year,  first  as  clerk,  and  then  as 
traveller,  to  recommend  the  medicines  and  solicit  contracts.  He 
agreed  with  the  defendant  Bailey,  on  the  7th  of  March,  for  two 
months.  The  terms  were  (according  to  his  evidence),  in  this 
instance,  that  if  any  of  Bailey’s  cattle  died  of  any  disease  within 
the  two  months,  nothing  was  to  be  paid  on  the  contract.  In  cross- 
examination,  the  witness  said  that  he  believed  that  one  of  Bailey’s 
cows  did.  die  within  the  time,  but  not  of  rinderpest.  Bailey  told 
him  so  when  he  called  at  the  two  months,  and  refused  to  pay  in 
consequence.  The  witness  went  on  to  make  some  remarkable 
admissions  and  statements  (apparently  nothing  loth)  as  to  the  con¬ 
duct  and  practices  of  the  plaintiff.  He  said  that  all  the  “three 
courses  ”  of  medicine  were  exactly  the  same  stuff,  viz.,  common 
“  methylated  finish,”  or  naphtha,  with  some  little  sweet  nitre.  He 
had  often  helped  to  fill  all  the  three  kinds  of  bottles  from  one  can 
(sensation),  and  the  stuff  was  commonly  brought  in  at  night.  The 
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“  testimonials  ”  were  most  of  them  written  by  Haigh  himself,  but 
he  believed  that  the  signatures  of  the  farmers  were  generally 
obtained  to  them  afterwards.  In  one  instance,  he  had  been  sent 
with  a  testimonial,  and  the  supposed  giver  of  it  being  away  from 
home,  he  had  induced  his  wife  to  sign  it.  His  authority  from 
Haigh  was  to  make  any  contracts  he  could,  so  as  to  get  orders. 
The  contracts  varied.  He  could  give  the  names  of  a  hundred  persons 
whose  cattle  had  died  after  using  the  medicines,  and  mentioned 
some  whose  names  w^ere  affixed  to  the  testimonials  in  the  book,  wffio 
had  since  lost  all  their  stocks.  He  much  regretted  that  he  had  been 
induced  to  take  the  employment. 

The  next  witness  called  was  a  country  fellow,  named  Jonathan 
Goodwin,  who  went  round  with  Timperley  to  show  him  the  houses 
of  the  farmers,  and  was  with  him  at  Bailey’s  when  the  bargain  was 
made.  He  asserted  that  Bailey  agreed  to  pay  for  all  that  did  not 
die  of  the  rinderpest  itself. 

The  plaintiff  Haigh  was  then  called,  and  denied  some  of  the 
statements  of  his  late  traveller,  Timperley,  but  admitted  others  to 
be  true.  He  had  only  written  his  own  testimonials  when  requested 
by  those  who  signed  them.  He  declined  to  say  what  the  medicine 
consisted  of,  but  asserted  that  there  were  more  ingredients  in  it 
than  Timperley  said  there  were.  He  knew  nothing  about  the  facts  of 
the  contract  in  this  case,  but  Timperley  had  no  authority  from  him 
except  on  the  basis  mentioned  in  the  pamphlet.  He  was  now  living 
in  “  apartments  ”  in  Chorlton  Road,  but  had  an  office,  with  his 
name  up,  somewhere  in  Manchester.  If  all  the  bottles  had  ever 
been  filled  from  one  can,  it  was  without  his  knowledge  and  against 
his  orders. 

Several  witnesses  from  all  parts  of  the  country  having  been 
called,  who  deposed  to  Haigh’ s  medicines  having  been  valuable  in 
pleuro-pneumonia  in  1863,  and  two  who  spoke  warmly  of  their 
opinion  of  its  value  in  cattle  plague,  the  plaintiff’s  case  closed. 

Mr.  Wilson  having  addressed  the  jury,  the  defendant  w^as  called, 
and  deposed  that  his  contract  was  on  the  terms  admitted  by  Haigh, 
and  not  in  those  asserted  by  Goodwin,  and  that  one  of  his  cows 
died  during  the  two  months  of  inflammation  of  the  kidneys, 
aggravated,  as  he  believed,  by  using  the  fiery  medicines  of  the 
plaintiff. 

This  opinion  was  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Maxfield,of 
Congleton,  and  Mr.  Finney,  of  Leek,  who  had  examined  the  animal 
after  death,  having  prohibited  (but  too  late)  the  further  use  of  the 
medicine  during  the  beast’s  illness. 

Mr.T.Wardle,  of  Leek,  a  scientific  chemist  (in  connection  with  his 
business  as  a  silk-dyer),  proved  that  he  had  analysed  the  “  three 
courses”  of  medicine,”  and  found  them  remarkably  similar  in  their 
composition.  They  were  simply  what  is  known  as  methylated 
finish,”  i.e.,  methylated  spirit,  with  a  little  shellac  added,  so  as  to 
enable  persons  to  sell  this  spirit  without  a  licence.  They  contained 
in  100  parts,  absolute  alcohol,  78*38 ;  hydrated  oxide  of  methyl  or 
wood-spirit,  lO’O  ;  water,  ILOj  shellac,  0*62.  Mr.  Wardle  thought 
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he  detected  ether  in  one  of  the  bottles,  but  the  quantity  was  so 
small  as  not  to  affect  the  specific  gravity  or  the  boiling  point.  The 
cost  of  methylated  spirit  or  finish  was  about  3s.  fid.  per  gallon,  and, 
as  4s.  fid.  was  charged  for  a  fi-oz.  bottlefull,  the  profit  was  at  the 
rate  of  between  3,000  and  4,000  per  cent.  Methylated  spirit  was 
mainly  used  in  dissolving  resinous  matters  for  varnishes,  aniline 
products  for  dyes,  &c. 

The  Judge,  in  summing  up,  told  the  jury  that  the  trade  value  of 
the  ingredients  of  any  medicine  was  no  criterion  of  its  real  value, 
or  of  what  ought  fairly  to  be  paid  for  it,  if  really  valuable.  Also, 
that,  though  this  alleged  medicine  might  have  proved  ultimately 
useless  and  even  deleterious,  yet,  if  a  contract  were  fairly  entered 
into  on  equal  terms  on  both  sides,  the  vendor  really  believing,  and 
having  good  reason  to  believe,  that  his  physic  was  of  value,  the 
obligor  was  as  bound  to  pay  for  the  medicine  as  he  would  be  to  a 
medical  man  for  physic  prescribed  from  the  best  motives  and  with 
proper  skill,  though  it  had  done  the  patient  no  good.  The  question 
here  was,  in  reality,  whether  this  contract,  though  bond  fide  entered 
into  by  the  defendant,  was  mala  fide  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff. 
If  80,  the  defendant  had  a  right  to  be  released  from  it.  Fraud  on 
either  side  would  vitiate  any  contract.  The  defence,  in  fact,  was 
that  Haigh  was  an  adventurer,  trading  upon  the  necessities  and 
fears  of  the  country  while  in  a  state  of  apprehension  of  the  cattle 
plague,  and  that  the  whole  system  was  a  “  swindle,”  as,  in  fact,  it 
was  characterised  by  the  plaintiff’s  own  first  witness.  They  might 
judge  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  youth  Timperley  had  no 
good  will  to  the  plaintiff,  and  no  doubt  he  had  given  evidence  which 
must  have  surprised  the  side  which  called  him.  If  they  thought  he 
showed  an  animus,  they  would,  of  course,  the  more  carefully  weigh 
what  he  had  said,  and  see  how  he  was  borne  out  by  the  rest  of  the 
evidence.  Certainly,  it  was  very  remarkable  that  his  statement  of 
the  three  medicines  all  coming  out  of  one  reservoir  was  very  con-, 
sistent  with  the  evidence  so  ably  given  by  Mr.  Wardle  of  the  results 
of  his  analysis.  They  must  do  justice  to  both  sides,  and,  if  they 
thought  that  Haigh  had  honestly  put  forth  his  theory,  and  if  they 
thought  Bailey  had  contracted  to  pay,  unless  any  of  his  cattle  died 
of  rinderpest,  they  must  find  for  the  plaintiff.  If  otherwise,  on 
either  point,  for  the  defendant.  The  jury  immediately  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant. 
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LEEK  DISTRICT. 

Friday,  January  12th. 

{Before^.  Spooner,  Esq.,  Judge.)  " 

William  Ford  v.  William  Mountford. 

This  was  an  action  in  which  the  plaintilf,  a  cattle  dealer  of  West- 
bromwich,  sued  the  defendant,  a  farmer  of  Onecote,  to  recover  the 
sum  of  £18  10s.,  damages  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  from  the 
breach  of  the  warranty  of  a  cow. 

Mr.  E.  Tennant  appeared  for  the  plaintiff;  and  Mr.  T.  Redfern 
for  the  defendant. 

The  plaintiff  stated  that,  in  October  last,  he  purchased  a  cow 
from  the  defendant  for  £18.  At  the  time  of  the  purchase  it  was 
arranged  that  the  cow  should  remain  in  defendant’s  possession  until 
it  calved — an  event  which  was  expected  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
Plaintiff,  before  this  arrangement  was  made,  had  expressed  his 
suspicion  that  the  animal  would  not  hold  its  milk,  but  defendant  at 
once  assured  him  that  the  cow  would  be  all  right  in  that  respect 
after  it  had  calved,  giving  a  verbal  warranty  to  that  effect.  Before 
taking  away  the  cow  from  the  farm  of  Mr.  Turner,  of  Bradnop,  to 
which  place  it  had  been  delivered  for  the  plaintiff’s  convenience,  the 
latter  observed  that  it  was  losing  its  milk  very  rapidly,  and,  after  it 
had  been  in  his  possession  some  time,  he  found  that  it  would  not 
hold  a  quart  of  milk  per  day.  He  had  attempted  to  sell  the  cow, 
but  could  not  get  a  larger  offer  than  £12  for  it. 

Defendant  denied  that  he  had  given  a  warranty  respecting  the 
cow,  contending  that  he  had  only  assured  the  plaintiff  that  it  had 
not  lost  its  milk  since  he  had  had  it  in  his  possession. 

Evidence  was  given  on  his  behalf  by  William  Reedy  a  blacksmith, 
who  stated  that  the  cow  in  question  had  been  his  before  it  became 
the  property  of  the  defendant ;  that  it  had  had  five  calves,  and  that 
he  never  knew  it  to  drop  its  milk. 

His  Honour  said  that  he  must  give  judgment  for  the  defendant, 
believing  that  his  evidence,  as  to  the  alleged  warranty,  was  quite  as 
strong  as  that  of  the  plaintiff,  considering  that  the  latter’s  admission, 
that  he  took  away  the  cow  after  he  perceived  that  it  lost  milk,  went 
against  him. 

The  plaintiff  was  then  nonsuited. 
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THE  CASE  OF  HORSE  POISONING  AT  ELY. 

.  Henry  Hume  Pearson  was  indicted  for  maliciously  and  feloniously 
killing  one  mare  and  one  gelding,  the  property  of  George  Samuel 
Hall,  at  Ely,  on  the  21st  day  of  January,  1867. 

Mr.  Keane,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Metcalfe,  were  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution;  Mr.  O’Malley,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Graham,  defended  the 
prisoner. 

The  facts  of  this  extraordinary  case  were  these: — Mr.  Hall,  the 
prosecutor,  is  a  solicitor  practising  at  Ely  and  Cambridge,  and 
residing  at  Ely.  The  prisoner  is  (or  rather  was)  a  surgeon  practis¬ 
ing  in  the  same  place,  Ely.  Mr.  Hall,  at  the  time  of  the 
transaction  now  inquired  into,  was  possessed  of  three  horses,  one 
of  which  was  a  very  valuable  animal.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st 
his  groom  went  out  to  a  shooting  match  in  the  neighbourhood, 
leaving  the  horses  perfectly  well.  On  his  return,  at  5  p.m.,  he  found 
two  of  them  dead  and  stiff.  One  of  these  horses  was  vicious,  the 
other  two  were  quiet,  and  the  prisoner,  who  knew  them  all  three 
well,  had  more  than  once  expressed  his  wonder  at  Mr.  Hall 
keeping  such  a  vicious  brute.  Now,  about  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  prisoner  called  at  Mr.  Hall’s  house  to  inquire  about 
a  dog  that  had  been  shot,  and  asked  for  Mr.  Hall,  Nicholls,  and 
Bates,  the  groom.  He  then  learned  that  Mr.  Hall  and  Nicholls 
were  out,  and  apparently  went  away  from  the  house,  but  was  seen 
by  one  Nethercote,  Mr.  Hall’s  clerk,  to  turn  to  the  left  towards  Mr. 
Hall’s  stable-yard  gates,  Nethercote  having  to  go  in  that  direction 
for  some  coals.  This  person,  then,  saw  the  prisoner  twice,  once 
coming  away  from  the  stables  and  going  into  the  brewhouse,  and 
again  in  some  other  part  of  the  yard.  They  both  left  the  yard- 
gates  together,  which  Nethercote  closed,  the  prisoner  apparently 
going  on  to  his  own  garden.  He  was  then  seen  by  a  woman  of  the 
name  of  Potts  coming  out  of  the  gates,  and  running,  as  if  to  warm 
himself.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  clerk  Nethercote’s  office 
looks  into  the  road,  Mr.  Hall’s  looking  into  the  stable-yard.  On 
looking  into  the  mangers  when  the  discovery  of  the  deaths  was 
made,  there  was  found  just  out  of  reach  of  the  tongue  of  one  of 
the  horses  some  bran,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  prisoner,  who  had 
come  in  uninvited,  called  out  at  once,  “  There  is  strychnine,  I  can 
see  crystals.”  But  when  asked  by  one  of  the  persons  present  to 
point  them  out,  he  put  up  his  eyeglass  and  said  he  was  mistaken. 
This  bran  was  then  wrapped  up  in  paper  and  taken  possession  of 
by  Mr.  Hall,  who  placed  it  behind  the  looking-glass  in  the  dining¬ 
room.  It  appeared  that  some  days  before  a  pig  belonging  to  the 
prisoner  had  died  of  poison,  prior  to  which  event  prisoner  had  been 
seen  to  wet  some  bran  (which  he  had  sent  his  groom  to  procure), 
put  it  on  a  rag  and  take  it  into  his  surgery.  The  intestines  of  the 
pig  were  kept  under  lock  and  key  by  the  groom.  These  intestines 
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the  prisoner  wished  to  analyse,  and,  having  seen  them,  wrote  a  letter 
saying  he  had  made  the  analysis,  which  was  a  falsehood.  It  was 
proved  that  the  prisoner  had  a  bottle  of  strychnine,  which  was  three- 
quarters  full,  and  that  he  had  been  heard  a  few  days  previously  to 
the  death  of  Hall’s  horses  to  ask  what  quantity  of  strychnine  would 
kill  a  horse.  Several  witnesses  were  called  to  speak  to  and  prove  the 
various  tacts  in  the  case.  Professor  Tuson,  the  professor  of  Che¬ 
mistry  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  gave  the  following  evidence  : 
— He  said  that  he  received  from  Mr.  Bowles,  a  veterinary  surgeon 
at  Ely,  on  the  22nd  January,  two  jars  or  packets  of  bran,  being  the 
packets  put  behind  Mr.  Hall’s  looking-glass  in  the  dining-room. 
The  bran  was  moist,  and  when  dried  weighed  35  grains ;  that  he 
could  detect  nothing  with  the  naked  eye,  but  that  with  the  glass  he 
detected  crystals  of  strychnia.  On  tasting  them  he  found  them 
exceedingly  bitter.  In  the  35  grains  of  bran  he  found  9-lOths  of  a 
grain  of  strychnia.  On  examining  the  viscera  he  found  six  grains 
of  strychnia  taken  from  one  horse,  and  4f  grains  from  the  other. 
This  was  the  residuum,  the  rest  having  been  absorbed.  Strychnine 
crystals,  said  Mr.  Tuson,  are  very  hard  to  be  procured  by  the  general 
public.  They  are  sold  in  powders  to  kill  vermin,  and  when  so  sold 
are  artificially  coloured.  Crystals  are  reserved  for  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession.  The  witness  further  stated  that  he  saw  a  bottle  of  strychnine 
crystals  quite  full  ;  this  bottle  was  given  him  by  a  detective  officer, 
Serjeant  Clarke,  who,  it  was  shown,  had  seized  it  with  other  poisons 
on  the  14th  of  February  in  the  prisoner’s  house.  Professor  Tuson 
did  not  examine  the  inside  of  the  bottle,  but  saw  enough  from  the 
external  glance  to  satisfy  him  that  it  contained  strychnine  crystals  ; 
he  also  saw  some  bran  on  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  No  motive  was 
suggested  for  the  commission  of  the  crime. 

The  learned  Judge  having  fully  laid  the  case  before  the  jury,  they, 
after  one  hour’s  absence  from  court,  returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty. 

His  Lordshipy  in  passing  sentence,  said — You  have,  after  a  trial 
the  most  patient,  in  which  everything  that  could  be  urged  in  your 
favour  has  been  presented  by  the  learned  counsel  instructed  by  you, 
been  convicted  of  this  crime.  It  is  impossible  that  a  more  able,  effective 
speech  could  have  been  made  in  your  behalf ;  but  the  Jury,  after  a 
deliberation  not  sudden  or  hasty,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
you  are  the  man  who  poisoned  these  horses.  I  believe  you  are  the 
man  who  did  it  and  you  only — the  evidence  in  the  case  left  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  you  were  the  man,  who  from  some  hidden 
motive,  God  only  knows  what,  some  hidden  spite  or  malice  against 
Mr.  Hall,  did  this  deed.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  Jury  that  I  should 
publicly  state  my  full  concurrence  with  the  verdict  which  they  have 
found,  and  that  I  believe  you  are  the  guilty  man.  It  remains  that 
I  should  pass  sentence  upon  you,  though  it  is  no  pleasure  to  sentence 
any  man  to  a  life  of  misery  and  shame,  much  less  one  who  has  been 
well  to-do  in  the  world  and  who  no  doubt  has  held  a  good  position 
among  the  people  with  whom  he  lived;  but  I  have  a  duty  to  perform 
to  the  public  and  I  shall  take  you  at  your  own  words  :  in  a  letter 
you  addressed  to  Mr.  Hall  three  or  four  davs  before  this  crime  was 
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committed  you  say  that  this  poisoning  is  a  most  diabolical  crime, 
that  it  is  one  very  difficult  to  detect,  but  one  which,  when  detected, 
ought  to  be  severely  punished.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  and  judging 
you  from  your  own  w'ords  I  shall  sentence  you  to  five  years’  penal 
servitude. 

The  prisoner,  who  seemed  stunned  by  the  verdict  and  the  sentence, 
was  assisted  from  the  dock  by  the  oflScers  of  the  gaol. 

Within  a  few  minutes  of  Dr.  Pearson  having  been  convicted  at 
Cambridge,  on  Tuesday  last,  of  poisoning  Mr.  G.  S.  Hall’s  two 
valuable  horses,  the  electric  telegraph  brought  the  intelligence  to 
this  city.  To  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  the  fact  was  not 
surprising ;  but  there  were  many  who,  up  to  the  moment  of  con¬ 
viction,  professed  to  believe  that  Dr.  Pearson  was  innocent,  and  to 
use  their  own  w'ords,  the  victim  of  a  foul  conspiracy.  In  our  mind, 
however,  after  the  evidence  produced  against  him  before  the  magis¬ 
trates  at  the  Shirehall,  at  Ely,  no  doubt  remained.  There  hardly 
ever  was  a  clearer  case  of  circumstantial  evidence.  We  are  aware 
that  many  persons  have  upon  equally  strong  evidence  been  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  punishment  for  the  crimes  they  have  been  guilty 
of.  This  is  not  the  case  with  Dr.  Pearson ;  he  has  been  proved 
guilty  of  a  fearful  crime,  and  severe  as  is  the  sentence  which  Baron 
Martin  passed  upon  him,  it  is  not  more  so  than  he  deserved.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  ends  of  justice,  fortunately  for  the  safety  of  society, 
this  criminal  is  stopped  in  his  career.  With  regard  to  his  last  crime, 
we  may  now  express  the  opinion  that  the  act  was  that  of  an  insane 
man ;  Ms  conduct  throughout  would  almost  seem  to  show  that  he 
courted  suspicion.  For  instance,  his  going  to  Mr.  Hall’s  house  at 
mid-day  to  inquire  for  him  ;  finding  him  not  at  home,  to  go  direetly 
to  the  stable  ;  a  day  or  two  previousl}^  asking  Dr.  Bowles  how  much 
strychnine  it  would  take  to  poison  a  horse  ;  his  possessing  himself 
with  bran  ;  whetting  it,  and  carrying  it  himself,  after  mixing  it  with 
poison,  to  the  stable  ;  his  absurd  attempts  to  prove  an  alibi,  which 
hia  counsel  dare  not  risk  at  the  trial ;  these  and  many  other  circum¬ 
stances,  now  unnecessary  to  mention,  all  indisputably  prove  the 
righteousness  of  the  verdict. 


OBITUARY. 

On  31st  January,  at  Alveley,  Bridgnorth,  Herbert  Hallen,  Esq., 
late  Veterinary  Surgeon,  6th  Enniskillen  Dragoons,  aged  72. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hubbick,  M.R.C.Y.S., 
Alnwick.  His  diploma  bears  date  May  17,  1854. 


Dr.  Harley’s  Binocular  Microscope. 
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Communications  and  Cases. 


REMARKS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  DISEASES  AF¬ 
FECTING  THE  FACIAL  REGION  OF  THE 
HORSE^S  HEAD. 

By  Professor  Varnell^  Royal  Veterinary  College_,  London. 

(Continued from p.  277.) 

Diseases  of  the  sinuses  of  the  facial  region  of  the  horse^s 
head  arising,  as  previously  stated,  from  external  violence, 
are  seldom  treated  successfully,  therefore  it  is  not  often  that 
a  radical  cure  is  effected.  Generally  speaking,  the  disease 
advances  comparatively  quickly,  or  it  may  be,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  progresses  very  slowly ;  which  will  depend  upon  the 
age  and  constitution  of  the  horse  and  the  pathological  nature 
of  the  malady.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  he  is  allowed  to 
die  from  the  effects  of  the  disease  itself — humanity,  if  not 
economy,  suggesting  the  advisability  of  having  him  destroyed. 

The  osseous  boundaries  of  the  sinuses,  together  with  the 
membranous  covering, — the  inner  one  in  particular, — become 
thickened  from  being  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  exudation, 
the  blood-vessels  and  Haversian  canals  enlarge,  the  bone 
softens,  and  its  cancelli  become  filled  with  a  semi-gelatinous 
or  oily  material ;  the  thickening  of  the  membrane  gradually 
increases,  its  surface  becomes  uneven,  and  when  its  structure 
is  examined  it  will  be  found  to  have  a  somewhat  greasy  cha¬ 
racter.  From  these  causes  the  sinuses,  which  gradually  become 
diminished  in  capacity,  will,  in  the  process  of  time,  also 
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become  partly  or  wholly  filled  with  matter  resembling  por¬ 
ridge,  commingled  with  small  particles  of  oily  matter. 

If  the  practitioner  suspects  these  structures  to  be  in  the 
above  condition,  or  that  the  sinuses  contain  such  materials  as 
I  have  described,  he  will  hesitate  before  he  commences  his 
operation ;  for  if  his  experience  corresponds  with  mine  as  to 
the  result  in  such  cases,  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  incurable.  For  my  own  part,  if  I  felt  satisfied  that 
the  pathology  of  the  disease  in  any  case  that  was  presented 
to  me  corresponded  with  the  above  description,  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  decline  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  in  the  way  of 
treatment,  but  as  it  is  diflBcult  to  diagnose  such  cases  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  a  prognosis  is  worth  but  little.  Our 
investigations,  therefore,  should  be  extended  beyond  a  mere 
surface  examination.  I  will  suppose  that  the  evidence  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  convince  the  practitioner  that  the  sinuses  are 
diseased,  but  the  precise  nature  of  the  affection  he  is  un¬ 
able  to  determine.  What  course  under  such  circumstances 
should  be  taken?  I  should  advise  that  one  or  more  of 
the  sinuses  be  opened ;  which  can  easily  be  done  with  a  small 
trephine,  or  even  with  a  small  gimlet.  Having  now  examined 
the  walls  of  the  sinuses,  the  lining  membrane,  and  some 
of  that  material  which  they  contain,  he  will  be  prepared  to 
advise  what  course  should  be  adopted.  If  the  character  of 
the  disease  should  turn  out  to  be  simple  in  its  nature,  and 
that  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  its  being  treated  successfully, 
he  will  have  partly  accomplished  the  necessary  operation 
for  the  cure  thereof ;  or  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  considers  the 
affection  to  be  incurable,  he  will  be  prepared,  to  advise  that 
his  patient  be  disposed  of  or  destroyed,  as  may  be  deemed 
best. 

Disease  of  the  sinuses  is  sometimes  complicated  with  one 
of  a  similar  character  of  the  nasal  passages ;  indeed,  it  will 
be  an  extension  of  the  affection  from  one  part  to  the  other, 
or  it  may  have  commenced  simultaneously  in  both  cavities. 

The  symptoms  indicative  of  the  nasal  passage  being  affected, 
as  well  as  the  sinuses,  are  as  follows : — The  discharge,  which  is 
never  very  copious,  is  nevertheless  continuous ;  the  breathing 
is  embarrassed,  particularly  if  the  opposite  nostril  is  closed, 
when  a  considerable  impediment  will  be  often  evinced,  and  per¬ 
cussion  gives  a  dull  sound  over  the  whole  of  the  side  of  the  face. 

If  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  passages  when  thus 
affected  be  examined  post  mortem^  it  will  be  found  to  be  much 
thickened  throughout,  but  in  some  places  more  so  than  in 
others ;  its  structure  will  have  a  somewhat  greasy  appearance, 
and  its  surface  covered  with  a  greyish,  yellow- coloured,  sticky 
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fluid,  wliicli,  if  examined  by  the  microscope,  will  be  found  to 
contain  large  irregular  cells,  granular  matter,  oily  particles, 
and  pus-cells ;  the  latter  not  so  abundant  as  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  fluid  might  have  been  expected.  The  meatuses 
may  be  nearly  closed  by  the  thickened  membrane,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  folds  of  the  turbinated  bones  will  be 
entirely  obliterated;  and  very  often  the  matter  will  have 
accumulated  between  these  folds  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form 
a  considerable  enlargement — in  fact,  an  abscess,  which,  on 
being  opened,  will  be  found  to  contain  a  muco-purulent,  or  a 
glairy,  viscous  fluid. 

Cases  of  this  kind  have  been  often  mistaken  for  glanders, 
and  horses  destroyed  in  consequence.  This  would  be  an 
error  in  diagnosis,  of  course,  but  a  very  unimportant  one ;  for 
although  the  disease  is  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  contagious, 
nevertheless  it  is  incurable,  and  if  the  horse^s  health  is  im¬ 
paired  through  bad  keep  and  exposure,  there  is  a  possibility 
of  its  degenerating  into  glanders. 

I  have  met  with  another  form  of  disease  afiecting  the 
sinuses  of  the  face  of  the  horse,  dissimilar,  however,  to  the 
one  I  have  just  described.  The  symptoms  which  I  have  observed 
to  accompany  this  aifection  are  dulness,  the  eye  on  the  side 
affected  is  dim  and  watery,  and  there  is  a  slight  intermittent 
discharge  of  thin  greyish  matter  from  the  nostril  of  the  same 
side.  The  submaxillary  glands  on  this  side  may  also  be  en¬ 
larged;  and  if  so,  they  will  be  hard  and  somewhat  firmly 
attached  to  the  periosteum  of  the  jawbone. 

If  the  sinuses  be  trephined,  as  recommended  in  the  previous 
affection,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the 
malady;  instead  of  the  bone  being  found  soft  and  much 
thickened,  it  will  be  thicker  than  natural,  but  its  density 
much  increased.  The  mucous  lining  membrane  will  also  be 
much  thickened — in  some  places  more  so  than  in  others — 
and  it  will  have  all  the  character  of  a  dense  fibrous  membrane ; 
the  sinuses  will  contain  more  or  less  fluid  of  a  dark  greyish 
colour,  which,  when  examined,  will  be  found  to  contain  large, 
irregular,  round  cells,  much  debris  of  broken-up  cells,  and 
some  elongated  spindle-shaped  cells,  but  no  oily  particles  or 
pus-cells.  If  some  of  these  particles  are  scraped  from  a  cut 
surface  of  the  membrane,  or  a  fragment  of  it  be  examined 
with  the  microscope,  a  large  number  of  the  spindle-shaped 
cells  will  be  observed.  My  notes  of  cases  furnish  me  with  no 
evidence  of  such  a  disease  as  this  of  the  sinuses  having  been 
caused  by  external  violence ;  its  origin  is,  therefore,  to  me  a 
mystery. 
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Malignant  Growths  in  the  Sinuses  of  the  Head,  caused  by 

external  violence. 

The  following  case  is,  I  think,  one  of  considerable  interest, 
because  there  were  different  opinions  as  to  its  true  pathology ; 
and  even  those  persons  who  in  its  earliest  stages  viewed  the 
disease  as  being  simple  in  its  nature,  had  strong  grounds  for 
believing^that  it  did  degenerate  into  glanders,  for  which  the 
horse  was  destroyed,  and  this  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  parts  post  mortem.  The  case,  which  is  as  follows, 
is  copied  nearly  verbatim  from  the  notes  I  made  at  the  time 
it  occurred  : 

In  the  year  1847  a  case  of  disease  of  the  sinuses  of  the 
head  of  a  horse,  involving  the  ethmoid  and  turbinated  bones, 
as  well  as  the  mucous  membrane  covering  other  parts  of  the 
nasal  passage,  came  under  my  notice.  The  horse  was  first 
submitted  to  treatment  in  the  month  of  January,  at  which 
time  he  had  a  gleety  discharge  from  the  near  nostril  and  slight 
tumefaction  of  the  submaxillary  gland  on  the  same  side  of  the 
head.  From  these  symptoms,  and  the  dulness  of  the  sound 
emitted  when  the  parts  were  percussed,  the  opinion  formed  was 
that  the  sinuses  were  filled  with  matter,  the  nature  of  which, 
however,  was  uncertain ;  but  to  dislodge  it,  whatever  it  might 
be,  was  deemed  advisable.  The  trephine  was  accordingly  re¬ 
sorted  to.  The  frontal  sinus  was  first  opened,  but  scarcely  any 
matter  in  a  fluid  form  was  found  in  this  cavity.  It  was  never¬ 
theless  ascertained  to  be  nearly  [filled  with  morbid  growths 
from  the  inner  table  of  the  bone  and  also  from  the  internal 
lining  membrane,  which  had  become  very  much  thickened. 
The  bone  was  soft  in  texture,  osseous  spiculse  projected  in  an 
inward  direction  into  the  sinus,  and  the  lining  membrane,  when 
cut  through,  presented  an  oily  appearance.  The  lower  part 
of  the  maxillary  sinus  was  next  opened,  which  was  found  to 
contain  a  small  quantity  of  a  greyish  fluid  about  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  cream  :  the  lining  membrane,  however,  and  the 
osseous  walls  were  but  slightly  thickened.  These  cavities 
were  kept  open  for  about  five  weeks,  during  which  time  a 
small  quantity  of  matter  continued  to  drain  away  from  the 
lower  opening,  which,  however,  gradually  decreased,  and  the 
holes  were  allowed  to  close.  The  discharge  from  the  nostril 
likewise  ceased,  and  the  tumefied  glands  became  very  much 
diminished.  During  the  time  the  above  treatment  was 
being  carried  out,  the  horse  was  fed  generously,  and  both 
vegetable  and  mineral  tonics  were  given  ^m.  The  symptoms 
for  which  he  was  placed  under  treatment  having  now  subsided, 
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and  his  condition  being  very  much  improved,,  he  was  sent  to 
his  owner^  who  made  arrangements  to  put  him  to  work 
with  another  horse  that  he  had  purchased  to  run  with  him 
in  a  carriage. 

About  two  months  elapsed  before  I  again  heard  anything 
of  this  animal^  when  I  learned  that  the  horse  which  had  been 
purchased  to  work  with  him  was  pronounced  by  a  veterinary 
surgeon  to  be  aflPected  with  acute  glanders,,  and  was  accord¬ 
ingly  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  The  original  horse  was  in 
about  the  same  condition  as  when  seen  in  January^  before  he 
was  submitted  to  treatment.  It  was  now  thought  advisable 
to  have  some  experiments  instituted^  with  a  view  to  test  the 
character  of  the  disease.  For  this  purpose  an  old  but  healthy 
horse  was  purchased,,  and  also  a  healthy  young  ass^  both  of 
which  were  inoculated  from  the  horse  in  question.  The  ass  soon 
became  afiPected  with  glanders^  and  was  destroyed ;  but  the 
horse  did  not  take  the  disease,  nor  did  he  show  any  symptoms 
of  the  system  being  at  all  afiPected  by  the  inoculation. 

The  horse — the  one  from  which  the  matter  was  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  inoculating  the  above  two  animals — continued 
in  about  the  same  condition  up  to  the  21st  of  May,  when  he 
was  attacked  with  sore  throat,  a  painful  cough,  and  loss  of 
appetite.  He  was  treated  in  the  usual  way ;  and  although 
his  appetite  partially  returned,  there  was  an  increase  of  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nostrils,  and  he  lost  flesh  rapidly.  On  the 
21st  of  June  he  was  destroyed. 

The  post-mortem  examination. — The  thorax  contained  about 
flve  gallons  of  sero-sanguineous  fluid,  mixed  with  flocculi  of 
lymph,  and  the  pleurae  costalis  and  pulmonalis  were  covered 
with  shreds  of  lymph ;  the  substance  of  the  lungs  was  studded 
with  tubercles  containing  a  mortar-like  material,  and  near  to 
the  roots  of  the  bronchi  there  were  several  vomicae,  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  a  walnut  to  a  hen^s  egg.  The  sinuses  of 
the  face  and  nasal  passages  were  next  examined.  Those  of 
the  right  side  were  free  from  disease ;  but  the  corresponding 
cavities  of  the  left  side,  which  had  previously  been  trephined, 
were  filled  with  morbid  growths.  The  membrane  covering 
the  septum  nasi  was  very  much  thickened,  particularly  along 
its  lower  border.  The  upper  parts  of  the  turbinated  bones, 
and  the  ethmoidal  cells  with  their  covering  of  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  were  converted  into  a  partially  solid,  greasy  mass.  The 
frontal,  maxillary,  and  molar  sinuses  were  nearly  fllled  with 
the  same  material.  The  inner  table  of  bones  was  thickened, 
very  soft,  and  when  cut  with  a  knife,  which  could  easily  be 
done,  the  surfaces  of  the  section  presented  an  oily  appear¬ 
ance.  Other  parts  of  these  cavities  were  filled  with  a 
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yellowish,  jelly-like  matter;  but  no  trace  of  any  decided  ulcer 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  passage  could  be 
detected,  nor  were  there  any  cicatrices  to  indicate  that  ulcers 
had  ever  existed. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  post-mortem  appearances  in 
this  case.  That  the  disease  was  incurable  at  the  time  I  first 
saw  the  horse,  I  think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  still  there  are 
important  questions  in  connection  with  it  which  should  not  be 
passed  over  without  comment. 

In  the  first  place.  Was  the  horse  glandered  at  the  time  he 
was  submitted  to  treatment  in  January,  1847?  Secondly, 
did  he  subsequently  become  so  affected  ?  And  thirdly,  if  such 
was  the  case,  how  did  he  contract  the  disease  ? 

These  three  questions  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  be  answered 
satisfactorily.  Had  he  remained  isolated  from  all  other  horses, 
and  the  disease  at  the  same  time  had  taken  precisely  the  same 
course  it  did,  no  one,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  viewed  it  as 
a  case  of  glanders :  indeed,  at  the  time  the  horse  was  put 
under  treatment,  he  was  inspected  by  five  of  the  most  eminent 
veterinary  surgeons  in  London,  and  only  one  of  the  number 
so  consulted  considered  the  case  at  all  suspicious.  The  only 
reason  to  suppose  he  even  became  glandered,  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  he  subsequently  ran  in  a  carriage  with  a 
horse  that  showed  unmistakable  symptoms  of  this  disease. 
The  third  point  then  must  be  answered  as  follows  :  viz.,  that 
the  horse  must  either  have  been  affected  with  glanders  at  the 
time  I  first  saw  him,  and  which  had  been  produced  either  by 
inoculation  from  another  horse  or  was  generated  in  his 
system,  or  that  he  caught  the  disease  from  the  horse  he 
worked  with,  which,  as  above  stated,  was  affected  with  glan¬ 
ders.  Now  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  horse  in  question  never 
was  affected  with  glanders  at  all ;  that  the  disease  he  laboured 
under  at  first  was  incurable  I  have  admitted,  and  that  the 
loss  of  flesh,  the  cough,  the  discharge  from  nostrils,  and  the 
post-mortem  lesions,  above  described,  were  consequent  upon 
a  malignant  disease  (not  glanders),  which  was  hastened,  no 
doubt,  from  the  animal  having  contracted  a  cold  complicated 
with  influenza. 

The  progress  and  final  result  in  this  case  are  such  as  I 
should  expect,  or,  at  any  rate,  can  conceive  might  take  place 
altogether  unassociated  with  glanders,  or  without  his  having 
been  in  company  with  glandered  horses.  Other  members  of 
the  profession,  however,  thought  differently,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  state  that  the  horse  was  glandered,  even  though  they 
had  not  pronounced  him  so  at  the  onset.  This  conclusion  was 
very  likely  arrived  at  by  them  in  consequence  of  the  horse 
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that  was  purchased  to  run  with  him  becoming  glandered 
a  few  weeks  afterwards.  Strong  evidence^  I  admit,  but  to  my 
mind  not  conclusive. 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked,  how  came  the  last-purchased 
horse  to  be  glandered,  if  he  did  not  take  it  from  the  one  he 
was  bought  to  run  with  ?  This  question  cannot  be  answered 
positively;  but  I  conceive  that  the  seeds  of  the  disease  might 
have  been  in  his  system  at  the  time  he  was  bought,  or  he 
might  have  contracted  the  disease  afterwards  from  other 
sources,  which  we  all  know  are  numerous,  rather  than  from 
the  horse  he  worked  with. 

This  case  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  important  one,  as  it 
shows  the  difficulty  there  is  in  deciding  the  true  nature  of 
such  diseases ;  and  if  my  readers  should  determine  in  their 
own  minds  that  the  horse  was  glandered,  it  will  be  apparent 
that  a  necessity  for  using  the  utmost  caution  in  keeping  sus¬ 
picious  cases  by  themselves  as  long  as  there  is  any  doubt  is 
imperatively  called  for. 

The  character  of  the  different  forms  of  non-contagious 
diseases  affecting  the  sinuses  and  also  the  nasal  passages  of 
the  head  should  be  well  understood,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
form  a  correct  prognosis.  My  experience  in  the  treatment 
of  these  diseases  has  led  me  to  the  following  conclusions:  viz., 
that  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  bones  and  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  these  cavities  are  much  thickened  and  softer  than 
natural,  to  an  extent  either  partially  or  wholly  filling  them 
up,  the  case  may  be  looked  upon  as  malignant  in  its  nature 
and  incurable.  I  have  not  yet  met  with  a  case  of  this  kind 
which  has  turned  out  otherwise.  A  horse  may  remain  for  a 
long  time  in  this  condition  without  apparently  suffering 
much  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  changes  that  will 
take  place  from  time  to  time  may  induce  the  inexperienced  to 
hold  out  a  hope  that  a  cure  is  likely  to  be  effected ;  but  I  feel 
satisfied  that  such  an  opinion  will,  in  the  end,  turn  out  to  be 
erroneous.  In  some  cases  a  long  time  may  elapse  before  the 
constitution  will  give  way,  so  as  to  render  the  horse  unable 
to  perform  his  work ;  but  such  a  result  is  certain,  if  the  horse 
is  allowed  to  live. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
whether  the  disease  of  the  sinuses  be  of  a  malignant  and 
incurable  character  until  they  are  opened  with  a  trephine, 
although  there  are  certain  symptoms  that  would  lead  to  such 
an  inference.  For  example,  if  percussion  is  applied  to  the  sus¬ 
pected  parts,  and  the  sound  emitted  be  somewhat  different 
from  what  it  would  be  if  these  cavities  simply  contained 
fluid,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  disease  is  of  this  nature. 
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although  the  sound  may  he  dull^  somewhat  like  that  of  a  full 
cask;  still  there  would  be  an  absence  of  sharpness  in  its 
character,  which  would  indicate  that  the  sinuses  were  partially 
or  wholly  filled,  and  their  osseous  walls  not  so  solid  as 
natural. 

[To  he  continued^ 


THE  MICEOSCOPE  IN  VETEEINARY  MEDICINE. 

By  Professor  Brown,  London. 

The  employment  of  optical  instruments  in  the  investigation 
of  the  structure  of  minute  objects  is  universal  among  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  art  or  science. 

Whether  the  apparatus  consist  of  a  simple  lens  or  of  the 
most  elaborate  combination  of  lenses,  the  same  principle  is 
exemplified ;  and  the  necessity  for  the  aid  of  magnifying  powers 
in  the  examination  of  bodies  which  are  too  small  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  unassisted  eye  being  admitted,  it  remains  for 
each  observer  to  ascertain  for  himself  to  what  degree  he  can 
most  advantageously  carry  the  process  of  amplification  in  the 
particular  investigations  to  which  he  devotes  his  attention. 
Microscopists  who  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  objectives  of  the 
-^th  or  3^^th  of  an  inch  focus  can  certainly  see  and  de¬ 
monstrate  structures  the  existence  of  which  is  not  apparent 
under  the  ^th  or  the  ^th ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
every  one  who  possesses  a  microscope  would  find  it  desirable 
to  employ  such  high  powers,  and  it  is  far  from  improbable 
that  the  attempt  to  use  them  would  in  many  instances  result 
in  disappointment,  unless  the  necessary  delicacy  in  manipu¬ 
lation  had  previously  been  acquired  by  long  practice :  it  is, 
however,  invariably  the  case  that  the  systematic  pursuit  of 
any  art  or  science  leads  to  a  desire  for  more  extended 
information,  and  creates  thus  a  necessity  for  progressive 
improvements  in  the  means  of  investigation ;  and  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  only  when  the  aid  of  elaborate  appliances 
becomes  indispensable  is  their  acquisition  likely  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  valuable  results. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  the  advantages  which 
would  attend  the  general  employment  of  the  microscope  by 
the  students  and  members  of  the  veterinary  profession.  If 
it  be  considered  that  the  greater  part  of  our  ideas  on  the 
minute  structure  of  the  several  animals  which  come  under  our 
special  notice  are  derived  from  the  investigations  of  physiolo¬ 
gists  upon  the  human  frame,  and  further,  that  from  the  same 
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source  nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  the  scienee  of  morbid 
anatomy  has  been  obtained^  it  must  be  evident  that  we  have 
before  us  a  vast  amount  of  work  which  remains  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  before  veterinary  medicine  can  assert  its  claim  to 
an  independent  position  in  science.  Among  the  members  of 
the  profession  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  are  many  who 
are  capable  of  doing  much  towards  so  desirable  an  object  as 
the  foundation  of  a  system  of  histology  and  morbid  anatomy 
which  shall  be  based  entirely  upon  personal  investigation;  and 
it  will  be  the  prominent  object  of  these  articles  to  indicate 
one  way^  of  many  which  might  be  suggested,  of  attaining  the 
end  proposed. 

In  my  edition  of  Dr.  Harley ^s  *  Histological  Demonstra¬ 
tions/  very  minute  directions  are  given  for  the  assistance  of 
the  student  who  is  about  to  commence  his  manipulations. 

The  construction  of  the  microscope,  and  the  effects  of  the 
various  lenses  in  altering  the  direction  of  rays  of  light  pass¬ 
ing  through  them,  are  also  discussed  sufficiently  to  enable 
the  investigator  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  instrument 
which  he  is  using.  Avoiding,  therefore,  the  introduction  of 
these  elementary  particulars,  it  is  nevertheless  desirable  to 
describe  in  detail  the  methods  of  examination  applicable  to 
healthy  and  morbid  structure,  with  the  view  to  insure,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  a  certain  uniformity  of  action  which  will  admit  of  a 
legitimate  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  by  different 
observers.  For  this  purpose,  preference  will  be  given  to  the 
method  of  preparing  tissues  for  examination  advised  by  Dr. 
Beale.  In  my  own  investigations  the  advantages  of  the  plan 
have  been  so  decided,  and  the  results  so  uniform,  that  I  have 
adopted  it  to  the  exclusion  of  other  methods.  The  system 
mainly  consists  in  the  use  of  pure  glycerine  for  the  saturation 
of  all  tissues  which  are  required  for  examination;  the  process 
of  staining  by  means  of  carmine  fluid,  for  the  purpose  of 
distinguishing  the  living  or  germinal  matter  from  the  dead 
tissues;  and  the  use  of  transparent  injecting  fluid  to  facilitate 
the  examination  of  capillary  vessels. 

The  special  advantage  of  glycerine  as  a  medium  for  the 
examination  and  preservation  of  tissues  is,  that  in  many  cases 
sections  of  sufficient  thinness  cannot  be  obtained,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  gain  the  object  in  some  other  way;  and 
the  use  of  gradual  pressure  is  found  to  be  effective  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  minute  portions  of  texture  to  the  requi¬ 
site  degree  of  thinness,  and  bringing  into  view  the  various 
parts.  The  most  delicate  structures,  when  thoroughly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  pure  glycerine,  are  capable  of  being  minutely 
dissected  or  teased  out  to  an  extent  that  is  not  possible  when 
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water  or  some  saline  fluid  is  employed.  When  once  under¬ 
stood,  the  method  is  simple,  and,  as  far  as  time  is  concerned, 
most  economical,  as  the  observer  may  keep  his  preparations 
under  observation  during  the  process,  and  examine  them  day 
by  day  to  ascertain  whether  the  structures  which  he  desires 
to  observe  are  fully  brought  out  before  he  renders  the  speci¬ 
men  permanent  by  sealing  the  cover  down  with  cement. 


Fia.  1. 


Instruments  required  for  Microscopic  Investigation. 

Philosophical  instrument  makers,  while  they  have  devoted 
themselves  to  perfecting  the  optical  and  mechanical  parts 
of  the  most  expensive  microscopes,  have  not  lost  sight  of  the 
requirements  of  the  student,  and  hence  economy  in  price  has 
been  deemed  almost  as  important  an  object  as  completeness 
of  work ;  and,  accordingly,  good  instruments  may  now  be 
obtained  of  the  best  makers  at  a  very  moderate  sum.  As  the 
intending  purchaser  is,  however,  sometimes  embarrassed 
by  the  richness  of  the  collection,  a  few  illustrations  of 
different  instruments  are  given  to  assist  him  in  his  choice. 

The  first  figure  represents  the  cheapest  form  of  microscope, 

which  is  really  a  workable  instru¬ 
ment.  This  microscope  has  a  set  of 
three  objectives  (foreign  combination), 
1  in.,  4-  in.,  and  ^  in.,  and  is  packed 
in  a  cabinet ;  the  whole  costs  £3  3s. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such 
an  instrument  would  suffice  for  very 
delicate  investigation,  but  for  all 
ordinary  physiological  and  patholo¬ 
gical  inquiries  it  will  be  found  useful ; 
the  objectives  are  achromatic,  and 
possess  very  good  defining  and  pene¬ 
trating  powers.  Even  with  this  mi¬ 
croscope,  and  a  couple  of  dissecting 
needles,  valuable  work  might  be 
done. 

Larger  instruments  of  similar  con¬ 
struction  will  cost  £5  or  and  with  the  best  objectives, 
1  in.  and  4-  in.,  about  £7 ;  with  meehanical  stage  in  addition, 
£9  or  £10  :  for  which  sum  a  very  excellent  single  microscope 
may  be  purchased. 

Binocular  Microscopes  possess  some  advantages  which 
have  recently  been  extended  by  the  invention  of  a  prism  by 
Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand,  which  enables  the  binocular  to 
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be  used  with  the  higest  powers.  The  ordinary  prism  is  only 
available  with  low  powers  ;  but  as  the  binocular  arrangement 
in  no  way  interferes  with  the  use  of  the  instrument  as  a 
single  microscope^  the  defect  is  not  of  so  much  importance. 
Objects  seen  through  the  binocular  appear  in  relief,  and  the 
two  eye-pieces  prevent  a  strain  upon  one  eye,  which  is  some¬ 
time  injurious  when  the  single  microscope  is  used  for  any 
length  of  time. 

In  the  frontispiece  is  a  representation  of  the  binocular 
designed  by  Dr.  Harley  for  the  use  of  his  students. 

This  form  of  binocular  has  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
objectives  may  be  shifted  in  a  second  of  time,  and  with  equal 
rapidity  the  polarizing  apparatus  may  be  brought  into  use. 
The  microscope,  in  fact,  is  always  ready  for  observation, 
without  the  necessity  for  turning  a  single  screw.  With  all 
the  appliances,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  the  cost  of  the 
microscope  and  cabinet  is  J016 ;  but  without  the  mechanical 
stage  or  rackwork  adjustment  to  the  eye-pieces,  it  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  J012.  The  extra  expenditure  is  to  be  recommended, 
however,  in  consideration  of  the  advantages  obtained. 

Microscope  Lamp. — A  common  paraffin  lamp,  with  the 
round  or  flat  wick,  costing  1^.,  is 
perfectly  efficient  for  all  purposes  of 
illumination.  The  reading  -  lamp 
made  on  the  bird-fountain  principle 
is  also  much  praised  by  those  who 
employ  it.  The  price  of  the  com¬ 
monest,  however,  is  10^.  A  still 
more  complete  and  expensive  ar¬ 
rangement  is  depicted  in  the  next 
flgure,  combining  the  illuminator 
with  a  reflector  and  bulTs-eye  con¬ 
denser  in  one.  All  the  parts  are  so 
fitted  as  to  be  quite  portable  and 
easily  used. 

Another  piece  of  apparatus  is  so 
valuable  as  to  be  almost  an  indispen¬ 
sable  part  of  the  microscope — the 
achromatic  condenser,  of  which  there 
are  various  forms.  After  trying  seve¬ 
ral,  I  find  the  one  known  as  Webster^s  Condenser,  made 
by  Mr.  Collins,  to  be  the  most  generally  useful.  The  next 
figure  represents  the  apparatus  with  its  circle  of  stops, 
and  the  graduating  diaphragm,  which  is  shown  in  the  right 
hand  of  the  figure. 


Fig.  2. 


Borkett’s  Microscope  Lamp. 
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Any  degree  of  illumination  may  be  obtained  by  tbe  aid  of 
the  condenser,  'which  can  be  adapted  to  any  kind  of  micro - 

Fig.  3. 


Webster’s  Condenser.  Collins’s  Graduating  Diaphragm. 

scope,  and  is  equally  useful  with  high  and  low  powers.  In 
the  course  of  the  description  which  will  hereafter  be  given  of 
the  methods  of  observation,  the  employment  of  the  condenser 
will  be  frequently  alluded  to. 

For  the  preparation  of  specimens  for  examination  under 
the  microscope,  but  few  instruments  are  required.  A  small 
scalpel  or  two,  with  scissors  and  forceps,  and  a  few  needles 
fixed  in  wooden  handles,  will  be  necessary ;  but  those  who 
intend  to  prosecute  their  researches  to  the  fullest  extent  will 
find  it  convenient  to  obtain  a  complete  set  of  dissecting  and 
injecting  apparatus,  and,  in  addition,  a  dissecting  micro¬ 
scope,  one  of  the  most  complete  forms  of  which,  invented  by 
Dr.  Lawson,  is  represented  in  the  next  woodcut. 


Fig.  4. 


Dr.  Lawson’s  Dissecting  Microscope. 
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It  will  seen  by  reference  to  the  illnstration^  that  the  optical 
part  of  the  instrument  is  arranged  on  the  binocular  principle. 
Scalpelj  scissors  and  needles  are  fitted  into  appropriate  trays, 
and  the  apparatus,  when  shut,  occupies  a  small  mahogany 
chest :  the  cost  of  the  whole  is  two  guineas. 

Chemical  agents  are  to  some  extent  necessary  in  micro¬ 
scopic  investigations,  as  will  appear  when  the  preparation  of 
different  tissues  is  being  discussed :  the  number  of  chemicals 
is  very  limited,  but  great  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain 
them  perfectly  pure.  The  agents  required,  and  the  methods 
of  applying  them,  will  be  indicated  when  the  various  tissues 
are  described. 

{To  be  continued^ 


FER  PERIPTANTAIRE. 

(Invented  by  M.  Charlier,  Medecin-Veterinaire  k  Paris.)* 
By  W.  Ernes,  M.R.C.V.S.,  London. 

In  the  summer  of  1864,  I  received  a  letter  from  M. 
Charlier,  veterinary  surgeon  in  Paris,  respecting  a  horse¬ 
shoe  he  had  invented,  which  he  thought  would  supersede  all 
other  shoes,  and  which  he  wished  me  to  try  in  England,  if  I 
would  lend  him  my  assistance  in  the  matter.  As  I  was  on 
the  eve  of  going  to  Paris,  I  did  not  reply  to  the  letter,  but 
on  my  arrival  called  on  M.  Charlier  and  saw  his  new  plan  of 
shoeing  horses,  which  is  as  follows  : — A  narrow  rim  of  iron  or 
steel  is  turned  so  as  to  embrace  the  foot,  thicker  and  broader 
at  the  toe  than  at  the  heel  and  quarter  :  the  outside  branch 
is  also  thicker  than  the  inside.  It  is  pierced  by  four  or  five 
holes  for  the  nails.  The  breadth  of  this  iron  rim  is  not  to 
exceed  the  thickness  of  the  crust  or  wall  of  the  hoof ;  the 
latter  is  to  be  removed  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the 
iron,  the  ground  surface  of  which  is  to  be  level  with  the 
sole,  allowing  this  with  the  frog  to  bear  on  the  ground. 

This  method  of  shoeing,  according  to  the  author,  was  to 
cure  corns,  sandcracks,  and  contraction. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  perceive  how  this  was  to  be  attained ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  practical  defects 
which  have  been  fully  pointed  out  by  the  members  of  the 
Imperial  Veterinary  Society,  the  discussion  on  the  shoe  having 
occupied  several  sittings.  One  objection  to  its  general  use 

*  M.  Charlier  is  the  suggestor  of  castration  of  the  cow  per  vaginam,  for 
which  he  has  invented  some  very  ingenious  instruments. 
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is  the  additional  expense,  whieh  would  be  not  less  than 
50  per  cent,  more  than  the  ordinary  shoe.  The  author 
showed  some  horses  that  were  shod  on  his  plan,  and,  as  far  as 
I  could  see,  they  suffered  no  inconvenience ;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  whether  they  were  benefited  by  it  or  not. 
The  inventor  has  protected  himself  by  a  patent.  I  am,  how¬ 
ever,  informed  that  he  has  greatly  modified  his  plan — that 
the  invention  which  was  his  strongest  point  is  nearly  aban¬ 
doned,  and  that  his  shoe  is  now  very  much  like  the  narrow- 
rimmed  shoe  of  Mr.  Mavor. 

I  should  have  given  an  account  of  this  shoe  earlier,  had  I 
not  thought  that,  like  many  other  inventions,  it  would  have 
died  a  natural  death ;  and  it  would  not  now  have  taken  up 
the  space  in  the  Veterinarian  it  has,  had  I  not  thought  it 
likely  that  many  of  its  readers  will  go  to  Paris  to  see  the 
Great  Exhibition,  where  this  shoe,  with  many  others,  will  no 
doubt  be  exhibited,  and  it  might  have  caused  them  some 
little  surprise  that  they  had  not  heard  of  it. 


A  FISTULOUS  OPENING  IN  THE  TEMPORAL 
REGION  OF  A  COLT’S  EAR,  ARISING  FROM 
A  MISPLACED  MOLAR  TOOTH. 

By  C.  C.  Grice,  M.R.C.V.S.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sirs, — Whether  the  case  I  am  about  to  communicate 
will  prove  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  presented  to  the  notice 
of  the  veterinary  profession,  or  will  add  anything  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  veterinary  pathology,  I  know  not ;  yet  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  it  inserted  in  our  respectable  old  journal,  the 
Veterinarian.  I  send  it  because  to  me  it  is  a  very  rare  case. 

I  have  now  been  in  practice  more  than  forty  years,  and  I 
have  not  met  with  anything  of  the  kind  before ;  and  as  I 
hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  veterinary 
profession  to  advance  its  interests  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilities, 
I  feel  desirous  to  contribute  my  mite  to  this  end. 

September  22nd,  1865. — At  the  request  of  Mr.  Barnum, 
a  merchant  in  our  city,  having  an  extensive  breeding  farm  in 
Weschester  county,  I  attended  a  two-year  colt,  considered  to 
be  very  valuable,  being  of  trotting  stock.  The  owner^s  state¬ 
ment  to  me  simply  was,  that  the  colt  had  a  discharge  from 
the  base  of  the  near  ear,  which  had  existed  for  ten  months. 
On  my  arrival,  I  found  the  animal  so  very  shy,  through 
the  previous  torturing  of  his  attendants,  that  I  could  not 
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approach  him — therefore  I  had  to  cast  him ;  and  on  intro¬ 
ducing  the  probe  I  could  not  feel  anything  to  satisfy  me  that 
any  foreign  body  existed  there ;  hut  on  dilating  the  orifice^ 
and  introducing  the  most  reliable  of  all  probes,  my  fore-finger, 
I  discovered  a  hard  substance  which  was  firmly  attached  to 
the  temporal  bone  and  surrounding  structures.  I  could  not 
remove  it  with  the  forceps,  therefore  I  was  obliged  to  use  the 
handle,  which,  being  large  and  strong,  made  a  good  lever, 
and  after  using  great  force  I  dislodged  it.  My  employer 
found  something  in  the  grass,  five  or  six  yards  from  me,  and 
to  my  surprise  it  was  a  molar  tooth.  On  carefully  examining 
the  parts  afterwards,  I  perceived  some  loose  fragments  of 
bone;  and  on  removing  them,  they  appeared  to  have  been 
the  alveolus  or  socket  of  the  tooth. 

I  should  have  sent  you  this  case  earlier,  but  I  was  desirous 
of  seeing  its  termination.  My  employer  has  called  on  me, 
reporting  that  the  parts  have  entirely  healed  and  left  no 
blemish. 

I  remain  yours  respectfully. 

To  the  Editors  of  ‘  The  Veterinarian^ 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY 

OF  VARIOLA  OVINA. 

By  G.  Fleming,  V.S.,  Royal  Engineers. 

To  the  student  of  comparative  pathology,  researches  into 
the  origin  or  early  history  of  many  diseases  of  the  lower 
animals  is  a  labour  of  no  small  difficulty.  Besides  the  amount 
of  learning  necessary  for  these  inquiries,  the  time,  patience, 
and  skill  needed  to  seek  and  hunt  through  musty  tomes,  and 
the  privilege  of  access  to  extensive  libraries,  the  pursuit  of 
facts  which  may  serve  to  establish  the  identity  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  malady  is  often,  after  all,  most  unsatisfactory.  In 
the  early  eras  of  civilisation,  supersition  and  prejudice — twin 
brothers  of  ignorance — did  much  to  obscure  the  nature  of  the 
then  often  prevailing  plagues  of  man  and  beast ;  and  though 
in  our  own  time  these  weaknesses  of  the  human  mind  con¬ 
tinue  to  play  an  active  part,  yet  science  steps  in  and  faithfully 
records  that  which  the  ancients  but  too  frequently  failed  to 
do.  The  im  or  deher  of  the  Jews,  so  often  employed  by 
them,  only  signified  a  plague  of  mankind  or  the  lower 
animals  ;  and  the  vague  Xoigog  or  Xol/jik^  vocrog  of  the  Greeks 
XL.  26 
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were  alike  applied  to  the  diseases  of  the  human  or  brute 
species,  no  matter  what  the  nature,  symptoms,  or  causes  may 
have  been.  The  Romans  were  oftentimes  no  more  explicit, 
and  strages  pecorum,  pestis,  pestilential  and  even  the  ignis 
sacer  of  Lucretius,  were  all  ambiguously  employed  to  designate 
what  must  have  been  many  and  various  maladies.  The  super¬ 
stitious  fashion  of  attributing  such  calamities  to  the  wrath  or 
displeasure  of  offended  gods,  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  with 
this  neglect  in  carefully  describing  diseases  : — Pestis  et  ira 
Deiim  stygiis  sese  ewtulit  undis,  was  generally  reckoned  suffi¬ 
cient  to  account  for  their  presence  among  them;  and  sacrifices, 
idolatrous  prayers,  in  addition  to  what  the  soothsayers  or 
priests  may  have  thought  to  teach,  alone  mark  the  history  of 
animal  maladies  in  these  early  times.  The  chronicles  of  the 
middle  ages  did  not  do  much  to  mend  this  unsatisfactory  state 
of  affairs,  but  in  transferring  the  old  Latin  appellations  rather 
made  matters  worse,  by  adding  such  unmeaning  terms  as 
mortalitas,  clades,  lues,  etc.  to  the  list.  No  less  vague  is  the 
very  ancient  word  ^  murrain  ^  yet  in  use  to  designate  an 
epizootic  disease ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  perplexing  or  dis¬ 
couraging  to  the  medical  historian  than  the  constant  use  made 
of  this  expression  in  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  important 
outbreaks  of  disease  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  hundred  years. 
Hence  results  the  obscurity  that  must  continue  to  prevail 
with  regard  to  the  origin,  introduction,  or  nature  of  many 
affections  whose  history,  if  complete,  would  be  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  important. 

The  early  Hippiatrists  no  doubt  did  as  well  as  circumstances 
would  permit  them  to  describe  those  maladies  of  animals 
which  they  deemed  most  formidable  or  which  were  most  pre¬ 
valent  in  their  several  countries ;  but  the  symptoms  are  not 
always  sufficiently  traced,  and  the  names  they  gave  them  are 
often  of  no  assistance  in  fixing  their  exact  nature. 

The  history  of  variola  ovina  introduces  the  student  to  all 
these  difficulties,  and  surrounds  him  with  many  perplexing 
doubts.  In  this  respect,  however,  he  will  perhaps  find  some 
consolation  in  knowing  that  the  historian  of  human  diseases 
is  scarcely  in  a  better  plight  with  regard  to  the  variola  of  man¬ 
kind.  Could  it  be  definitely  fixed  at  what  period  smallpox 
was  introduced  in  Europe,  we  might  be  able  to  hazard  an 
opinion  as  to  the  likelihood  of  the  introduction  of  variolous 
affections  amongst  the  lower  animals  about  the  same  time, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  or  probable  that  the 
various  kinds  of  variolse  appeared  at  the  same  epoch. 

Amongst  the  ancient  Greek  or  Roman  writers  on  the 
diseases  of  animals.  Columella  is  the  only  one,  I  think,  who 
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describes  an  affection  amongst  sheep  at  all  approaching  to 
smallpox  in  its  most  prominent  characteristics.  He  calls  it 
ignis  sacer,  and  says  the  K-oman  shepherds  termed  it  pusula — 
another  form  for  pustula^  a  blister,  pimple,  or  pustule.  Est 
etiam  insanabilis  ignis  sacer,  quern  pusulam  vocant  pastores.^^* 

If  it  is  not  arrested/^  he  adds,  ^^when  the  first  animal  is 
attacked,  it  soon  affects  the  whole  floqk.  There  is  no  remedy 
for  it.  The  disease  is  irritated  by  the  least  touch,  and 
nothing  but  the  milk  of  goats  can  assist  in  allaying  its  inten¬ 
sity.^^  Dolus  Mendesius,  a  veterinarian  of  Egyptian  origin, 
is  mentioned  by  him  as  one  who  was  able  to  give  the  method 
of  recognising  the  disease.  This  method  consisted  in  often 
examining  the  backs  of  the  sheep ;  and  if  the  slightest  redness 
was  perceptible,  they  were  at  once  to  be  killed  and  buried  in 
their  skins.  The  malady  was  evidently  very  contagious,  for 
Columella  elsewhere  sarcastically  speaks  of  Mendesius  as  a 
man  who  recommended  that  the  first  sheep  attacked  with  it 
should  be  buried  at  the  entrance  of  the  sheep-fold ;  as  if  he 
thought  this  superstitious  custom  was  a  dangerous  one. 

The  difficulty  here  lies  in  the  stereotyped  phrase  ignis  sacer. 
The  ancients  applied  the  words  to  many  skin  affections,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme 
contagiousness  of  the  present  malady,  its  chiefly  affecting  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  its  being  designated  2.  pustular  disease 
by  the  shepherds,  we  have  no  proof  as  to  its  identity  with 
smallpox.  The  ignis  sacer  has  usually  been  supposed  to  be 
gangrenous  erysipelas,  which  is  sometimes  epizootic  amongst 
the  flocks  of  southern  countries,!  and  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  only  a  form  of  anthrax.  J  At  a  certain  stage  of  the  malady, 
vesicles  or  bullae  are  formed,  which  may  have  misled  the 
shepherds,  who  would  think  them  pustules. 

Nothing  more  definite  concerning  this  disease  is  met  with 
in  history  for  many  centuries  afterwards.  The  smallpox  of 
man  begins  to  attract  attention  before  those  of  sheep,  and 
much  disputation  has  been  caused  by  the  uncertainty  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  variola,  which  first  occurs  with 
reference  to  an  epidemic  which  appeared  in  mankind  in  the 
year  569.  In  this  year  a  great  disease,  accompanied  by 
dysentery  and  variola,  afflicted  Italy  and  Gaul,  and  neat  cattle 
especially  perished  in  these  countries.^^  §  The  highest  medical 
authorities  are  divided  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  new  term, 

*  ‘Scriptores  Eei  Rustica/  Edit.  Gesner,  1787. 

f  Gelle.  ‘  Pathologie  Bovine.’ 

I  Gasparin.  ‘  Maladies  des  Betes  a  Laine.’ — Regnal.  ‘  Dictionnaire  de 
Med.,  etc.,  ^eterinaires,’  vol.  vi,  art.  “Erysipele.” 

§  Marius.  ‘  Chronicon.’ 
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and  I  think  the  majority  are  of  opinion  that  the  disease  was 
not  smallpox.  Those  who  most  stoutly  maintain  this,  how¬ 
ever,  overlook  or  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  772  the 
Irish  annals  have  the  following  record  : — The  murrain  of 
the  cows  in  Ireland  still  continued;  and,  what  was  worse,  great 
scarcity  and  penury  of  victuals  among  men  continued.  The 
pox  (smallpox)  came  all  over  the  kingdom.^^* * * §  And  in  778  it 
is  observed — Mortality  of  cattle  {bovum  mortalitas)  ceased 
not,  and  the  mortality  of  men  from  want.  The  smallpox 
{bolgach)  all  over  Erinn.’^t 

This  is  exceedingly  strong  testimony  that  the  malady  was 
prevalent  in  man  for  some  centuries  before  many  modern 
authors  admit  it  was.  In  the  last  century,  however.  Dr.  Short, 
an  excellent  epidemic  historian,  seemed  to  think  that  the 
affection  had  been  known  to  the  ancients,  and  his  testimony 
is  important.  He  says — The  smallpox  seem  not  to  have 
been  so  severe  and  fatal  formerly  as  in  late  years,  since  the 
antients  do  not  treat  of  them  particularly ;  but  are  thought 
to  intend  them  under  such  general  names  as  some  think 
sufficient  to  express  their  nature,  as  papulas,  filius  ignis, 
Carbones  ad  ustos,  pustulas  latas  sublimes  nigras,  ulcerosas 
caput  cutimque  puerorum  occupare ;  exanthemata  eithymata 
multa  et  varia  exercere,  etc.  The  Arabians  first  treated  of 
them  professedly ;  they  always  joined  them  to  the  plague  and 
pestilential  fevers  :  but  neither  Greeks,  Latins,  nor  Arabians 
tell  us  when  they  first  began ;  probably  because  they  were 
long  before  their  days,  but  not  being  so  fatal  as  now,  they 
challenged  no  such  particular  regard. Elsewhere,  however, 
he  quotes  the  opinions  of  Drs.  Lister  and  Hillary,  and  says 

the  disease  was  unknown  to  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  or  Africa, 
before  the  spice  trade  was  opened  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
East  Indies ;  whence  it  was  first  brought  into  Africa,  and 
thence  into  Europe.^^t  He  notices  that  smallpox  was  first 
mentioned  in  English  history  in  907.  It  is  usually  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  the  East  by  the  Sara¬ 
cens;  and  Rhazes,  an  Arabian,  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  who  accurately  described  it,  about  the  year  900. 

Burton  §  informs  us  that  t\iQjudari,  or  smallpox,  appears 
to  be  indigenous  to  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Red 
Sea.  We  read  of  it  there  in  the  earliest  works  of  the  Arabs ;  and 
even  to  the  present  day,  it  sometimes  sweeps  through  Arabia 

*  ‘  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise.’ 

f  ‘Annals  of  Ulster.’ 

i  ‘History  of  the  Air,  Weather,  Seasons,*  etc.  London,  1749,  pp.  361, 
415. 

§  ‘Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah  and  Meccah,’  vol.  i,  p.  367. 
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and  the  Somali  country  with  desolating  violence.  Conjecture, 
however,  goes  a  long  way  beyond  reason  when  it  discovers 
smallpox  in  the  Tayr  Ababil,  the  ‘  swallow  birds,'’  which, 
according  to  the  Koran,  destroyed  the  host  of  Abrahat  el 
Ashrand  in  a.d.  569.  There  is  some  difficulty  about  the  word 
ababil’  Major  Price  having  translated  it  as  the  plural  of 
‘  abilah,^  a  vesicle ;  but  Burton  thinks  the  former  is  an  Arabic 
and  the  latter  a  Persian  word,  which  have  no  connection  what¬ 
ever.  M.  C.  de  Perceval,  quoting  the  Sirat  el  Rasul,  which 
says  that  at  that  time  smallpox  first  appeared  in  Arabia, 
ascribes  the  destruction  of  the  host  of  Yemen  to  an  epidemic 
and  a  violent  tempest.  The  strangest  part  of  the  story  is, 
that  although  it  occurred  at  Meccah,  about  two  months  before 
Mahomet’s  birth,  and  therefore  within  the  memory  of  many 
living  at  the  time,  the  Prophet  alludes  to  it  in  the  Koran  as 
a  miracle. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  disease  in  man  with  regard 
to  its  origin  or  introduction  into  this  country.  It  is  of  the 
highest  antiquity  in  Asia,  and  has  been  known  to  appear  in 
the  lower  animals  from  the  most  remote  times. 

When  sheep  were  first  affected  with  it  in  this  country  is  a 
matter  of  doubt ;  but  when  we  trace  the  annals  of  Britain 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  we  light  upon  the 
history  of  a  somewhat  remarkable  epizootic — or  perhaps  two 
epizootics — amongst  sheep,  which  is  too  important  to  be  lightly 
passed  over. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  century,  the  Mongol  invasions 
from  Asia  through  Russia  to  Silesia  took  place,  and  lasted 
until  1241 ;  and  these  were  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  many 
contagious  diseases  being  introduced  into  the  Western  hemi¬ 
sphere,  but  particularly  the  Cattle  Plague,  which  reached 
England  and  France. 

In  1274,  some  English  annalists  tell  us  that  a  deadly  rot 
broke  out  amongst  sheep,  which  persisted  for  twenty-five  or 
twenty-eight  years,  and  destroyed  nearly  all  the  flocks  in 
England.  For  1275  we  read — Great  earthquakes  in  London 
and  in  the  whole  world.  At  the  same  time,  the  rain  fell  a 
bright  red,  as  of  blood,  in  Wales.  In  this  year  was  first 
observed  the  outbreak  of  common  scab  [scabies)  in  sheep.”* 
Stow  has  also  the  following  important  notice  of  what  may 
have  been  this  event,  for  this  year  :  A  rich  man  of  France 
brought  into  Northumberland  a  Spanish  ewe  as  big  as  a  calf 
of  two  years ;  which  ewe  being  rotten,  infected  so  the  country 
that  it  spread  over  all  the  realm.  This  plague  of  murrain 

*  Henry  de  Knyghton.  ‘  The  Events  of  England.’ 
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continued  twenty-eight  years  ere  it  ended,  and  was  the  first 
rot  that  ever  was  in  England/^* 

For  the  year  1277  it  is  noted — In  this  year  scab  in  sheep 
reigned  throughout  the  whole  of  England.  It  was  eommonly 
termed  ^clausick,^t  and  by  it  all  the  sheep  in  the  eountry 
were  infected.  A  certain  ointment  composed  of  quicksilver 
and  lard  was  found  to  be  a  good  remedy.^^J 

Have  we  two  epizootics  mentioned  here  for  the  first  time, 
or  only  one  ?  I  think  we  have  two,  and  for  the  following 
reasons  : — Some  of  the  annalists  term  the  malady  rot,  say  it 
was  infections,  and  Stow  speaks  of  its  being  brought  into  the 
country  by  a  Spanish  sheep.  Others  designate  it  scabies,  and 
specify  what  was  no  doubt  a  very  good  remedy  for  that  disease, 
and  one  which  ought  to  have  cured  it  in  a  very  short  time  if 
properly  applied.  But  we  are  told  that  the  rot  destroyed 
nearly  all  the  fiocks  in  England,  and  lasted  for  twenty-eight 
years.  The  name  for  seab  appears  to  have  been  well  known 
to  two  historians ;  but  rot  seems  to  have  been  a  term  applied 
to  a  disease  which  exhibited  symptoms  of  rottenness,  and 
different  from  the  usual  rot,  which  is  not  contagious,  never 
lasts  for  so  long  a  period,  and  was  already  a  common  disease 
in  the  damp,  uudrained  pastures  of  England.  From  the 
fatality  of  this  new  malady  introduced  by  a  Spanish ,  sheep, 
its  infectiousness,  and  the  long  time  it  prevailed,  I  think  there 
is  every  probability  that  the  rot  was  variola  ovina.  The  most 
diligent  search  through  the  annals  of  these  and  the  preceding 
years  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  correct,  and  that 
the  first  trace  we  obtain  in  history  of  this  serious  malady — 
sheep  smallpox — is  in  Britain.  This  is  rather  singular,  if  we 
consider  that  it  is  believed  to  be  an  exotic  disease,  and  that 
in  those  countries  from  whence  we  usually  derive  it  there 
were  at  that  time  numerous  chroniclers  who,  we  might 
suppose,  would  have  mentioned  the  outbreaks  of  this  truly 
formidable  contagion.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  and  to 
Stow  we  are  indebted  for  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  a 
reasonable  supposition  that  ovine  variola  was  for  the  first  time 
imported  into  Britain  by  a  Spanish  ewe. 

In  1847  a  most  serious  outbreak  was  caused,  as  your  readers 
are  aware,  by  the  importation  of  diseased  Spanish  or  Merino 
sheep. 

*  Stow.  ‘The  Annales  or  Generali  Chronicle  of  England.’  London, 
1614,  p.  200. 

f  This  is  the  first  time  I  find  the  term  ‘  clausick’  employed  to  designate 
a  disease.  It  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Celtic  word  clawr,  clefre,  or 
clanri — to  claw  or  scratch,  as  in  the  itch — and  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  sioc^ 
siec,  to  be  sick  or  unwell. 

f  ‘  Waverley  Annals,’  vol.  ii,  p.  233. 
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The  word  rot  appears  to  have  been  employed  to  designate 
smallpox  or  some  other  dreaded  contagious  malady  for  at  least 
four  centuries  after  Stowes  notice.  Dryden,  for  instance, 
towards,  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  writes — 

“  Your  teeming  ewes  shall  no  strange  meadows  try, 

Nor  fear  a  rot  from  tainted  company.” 

The  epizootic  continued  until  the  beginning  of  tbe  four¬ 
teenth  century ;  and  soon  after  we  have  positive  evidence  that 
the  smallpox  of  sheep  was  known  and  dreaded  in  England, 
besides  rot  and  scab.  Delightful  old  Chaucer,  our  first 
English  poet,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  this  century, 
gives  us  the  plainest  proof  of  its  existence  when  he  wrote  his 
famous  ^Canterbury  Tales.^  In  the  Pardoners,  when  that 
knavish  ecclesiastic  is  describing  his  mummeries  and  conceits 
to  his  fellow-pilgrims,  Chaucer  makes  him  to  speak  as 
follows  ; — 

“  Then  show  I  forth  my  longe  crystal  stones, 

Yerammed  full  of  cloutes  and  of  bones  ;* * * § 

Relics  they  be,  as  weenen  they  qpeh  one. 

Then  have  I  in  laton  f  a  shoulder-bone, 

Which  that  was  of  a  holy  Jewes  sheep. 

Good  men,  say  I,  take  of  my  wordes  keep, 

If  that  this  bone  be  wash’d  in  any  well. 

If  cow,  or  calf,  or  sheep,  or  oxe  swell. 

That  any  worm  hath  eat,  or  worm  y stung,  | 

Take  water  of  that  well,  and  wash  his  tongue. 

And  it  is  whole  anon ;  and,  furthermore, 

Of  pockh,\  and  of  scab,  and  every  sore. 

Shall  every  sheep  he  whole,  that  of  this  well 
Drinketh  a  draught :  take  keep  of  that  I  tell.” 

It  is  not  until  quite  a  century  after  Chaucer,  who  in  undeni¬ 
able  English,  explicitly  mentions  the  disease  by  the  name  now 
familiar  to  us  (though  in  speaking  of  scab  he  says  nothing  of 
rot,  an  indigenous  malady) ,  that  the  earliest  notice  of  it  is  to 
be  found  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  ^  L'Avocat  Patelin^ — 
the  Crafty  Lawyer,  a  farce  which  appears  to  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  France  in  1460,  though  it  may  have  been  written  and 
played  long  before  that  date — we  discover  that  the  disease  was 
sometimes  prevalent  amongst  the  flocks  of  that  country,  and 
was  known  as  clavelee  (from  clavus,  a  nail;  probably  owing  to  the 

*  As  each  one  weens  or  believes. 

f  A  cross  made  of  a  mixture  of  metals  resembling  brass. 

f  Stung. 

§  The  Saxon  pocJce,  old  Anglo-Saxon  pocca.  The  Gernians  still  usually 
term  the  disease  “  Schafpocke,”  and  pock  is  not  an  unfrequent  word 
amongst  ourselves  to  designate  the  variolous  eruption. 
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way  in  which  the  pustules  or  scabs  studded  the  skin  like  nail- 
heads).  This  is  the  popular  name  for  it  at  the  present  day. 
One  of  the  characters  in  the  farce,  Agnelet  (or  Lambkin), 
blames  it  for  causing  a  considerable  mortality.* * * § 

Our  historical  researches  thus  far  effectually  demolish  the 
absurd  notion  of  a  great  French  naturalist, f  in  whose  writings 
the  opinion  is  found  that  smallpox  was  derived  from  the 
Turkey  [Meleagris  gallopavo),  a  bird  only  imported  into 
Europe  by  the  Spaniards  in  1530,  nearly  two  hundred  years 
after  Chaucer  distinctly  mentions  it,  and  three  hundred  after 
a  probable  outbreak  in  England.  Besides,  we  are  informed 
that  variola  ovina  has  never  been  seen  in  Mexico,  the  native 
country  of  the  turkey. J 

In  the  year  1515,  smallpox  in  sheep  is  again  mentioned. 
At  the  commencement  of  that  century,  there  appeared  a 
disease  among  sheep  in  France  which  was  contagious  and  very 
dangerous.  It  had  been  observed  here  and  there,  but  not 
until  1515  had  it  attracted  much  attention ;  it  was  named 
febris  pestifera,  vari  nigri,  or  more  commonly  the  ^  Tac,^  a 
name  for  a  pestilential  disease  which  had  appeared  in  the 
human  species  in  1411*.  This  malady  was  not  the  smallpox, 
though  it  was  an  eruptive  disease  characterised  by  red,  livid, 
and  black  spots  on  the  skin.  It  was  sometimes  a  complication 
of  smallpox,  and  at  others  of  scabies.  Gesner,  in  his  ^  Historia 
Animalium,^  mentions  it  as  scabiem  ovium  contagiosam  Galli 
vocant  Tac  ;  and  that  it  was  not  variola,  we  have  the  evidence 
of  Babelais  to  witness.  In  the  prologue  of  the  fourth  book 
of  his  famous  satirical  romance  of  ^Gargantua  and  Pantagruel,^ 
he  facetiously  remarks,  ^^Ne  nons  avient  souvent  quele  tac  et 
la  clavelee  — Have  we  not  often  the  tac  and  the  smallpox  ? 

In  1567  the  disease  is  described  for  the  first  time  by  a  man 
of  science.  Joubert,  a  physician,  in  alluding  to  the  plague, 
says — “  Neither  do  those  people  think  wrongly,  in  my  opinion, 
who  argue  that  the  bodies  of  men  who  die  of  the  plague  are 
more  hurtful  to  man  than  those  of  horses  are  to  horses,  and 
of  other  animals  to  animals  of  their  own  species.  Some¬ 
times,  nevertheless,  it  happens,  as  Ficinus  relates,  that  the 
plague  passes  from  men  to  pigs,  not  on  account  of  any  simi¬ 
larity  in  their  dispositions,  but  in  their  flesh.  The  people  of 
Montpellier  commonly  call  the  plague  in  sheep  ^picotte^§ 
[Monspelienses  pestem  pecoribus  familiarem,  piccottam  ap- 

*  Laharpe.  ‘Cours  de  Litterat./  2nd  part,  chap.  7,  section  1. — Luard. 
‘Melange  de  Litterat./  “Hist,  du  Theatre  Franpais,”  vol.  iv,  p.  36. 

f  Buffon.  ‘  Histoire  Naturelle  du  Dindon.’ 

f  Liguisiin.  ‘Journal  de  Med.  Veteiinaire  Militaire/  vol.  v,  p.  432. 

§  The  term  picoUe  is  a  common  one  for  sheep  smallpox  in  France. 
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pellanf).  If  we  may  believe  Arnoldus  Villanovanus,  the 
plague  of  man  never  attacks  sbeep^  and  that  of  sheep  never 
attacks  man/^*  This  disease  or  some  other  appears  to  have 
been  very  fatal  in  Germany  this  year,  for  Spangenberg  informs 
us  that  after  Lent  there  came  a  great  mortality  among  the 
sheep,  so  that  several  thousands  in  my  neighbourhood  alone 
died,  and  the  like  occurred  in  other  parts/^f 

Bottani  mentions  that  in  1649  the  flocks  of  Padua  were 
visited  by  this  contagion,  and  again  in  1664  and  16744 
Ramazzini  states  that  variola  caused  great  loss  amongst 
sheep  in  Upper  Italy  in  1690. § 

In  1710,  Dr.  Fuller  speaks  of  an  outbreak  in  England. 
There  was,  about  the  year  1710  or  1711,  upon  the  South 
Downs,  in  Sussex,  a  certain  fever  raging  epidemically  among 
the  sheep,  which  the  shepherds  called  the  smallpox  j  and 
truly,  in  most  things,  it  nearly  resembled  it.  It  began  with 
a  burning  heat  and  unquenchable  thirst ;  it  broke  out  in  fiery 
pustules  all  the  body  over.  These  pustules  maturated,  and, 
if  death  happen  not  first,  dryed  up  into  scabs  about  the 
twelfth  day.  It  could  not  be  cured,  no,  nor  in  the  least 
mitigated,  by  phlebotomy,  drinks,  or  any  medicines  or  methods 
they  could  invent  or  hear  of.  It  was  exceedingly  contagious 
and  mortal,  for  when  it  came  it  swept  away  almost  whole 
flocks ;  but  yet  it  could  in  nowise  be  accounted  the  same  with 
our  human  smallpox,  because  it  never  infected  mankind.’’^  1| 

In  1713  and  1714,  a  disease  resembling  variola  was  most 
destructive  in  those  countries  on  the  Continent  where  the 
cattle  plague  was  raging ;  but  there  is  a  great  probability  that 
these  were  cases  of  infection  communicated  from  the  cattle  to 
sheep. 

In  1719,  variola  ovina  was  prevalent  in  Bohemia  and  the 
Venetian  States.  In  the  latter  it  was  again  seen  in  1724. 
Bottani  says — The  variola  ovina  attacked  the  flocks  on  the 
mountains  of  Calf,  Tremonzio,  and  Valcernteno,  and,  it  was 
reported,  on  the  mountain  Viona,  in  Valcamonica;  in  all  of 
which  places  it  killed  very  many  sheep,  and  great  fears  were 
entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  entire  flocks.  By  the  greatest 
care,  the  disease  was  limited,  up  to  February,  to  the  folds  of 
Marmont  and  Santa  Maria  in  Milan,  to  which  it  was  conveved 
by  the  Piedmontese  flocks,  which  were  usually  affected.'’^^ 

^  ‘De  Peste  Libellus.’  Lugd.,  1567. 
d  ‘  Mansfeld  Chi  oniele.’ 

I  ‘  Delle  Epizoozie  del  Veneto  Dominio.* 

§  ‘  Constit.  Epidem.’  Ed.  Geneva. 

li  ‘  Exauthematologia ;  or,  an  Account  of  Eruptive  Eevers.’  London, 
1730. 

%  Op.  cit.,  vol.  V,  p.  137. 
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M.  Astruc,  in  this  year,  when  treating  on  the  plague  in 
man,  casually  mentions  the  prevalence  of  sheep  smallpox  in 
France,  and  declares  that  not  only  is  the  disease  highly  con¬ 
tagions  when  transmitted  from  sheep  to  sheep,  but  that  it  can 
be  conveyed  to  other  animals.  He  cites  as  a  fact,  that  wild 
rabbits,  coming  to  eat  the  herbage  on  the  pastures  of  infected 
flocks  during  the  night,  are  seized  with  the  disease,  and  whole 
warrens  were  thus  destroyed.  These  diseased  rabbits,  he  says, 
were  often  the  cause  of  the  infection  being  conveyed  to  healthy 
flocks,  by  their  frequenting  their  pastures  after  they  had  been 
on  those  of  the  tainted.  The  shepherds  of  Languedoc,  but 
particularly  those  of  Cevennes,  were  so  well  acquainted  with 
this  fact,  that  they  took  every  precaution  against  the  entrance 
of  these  creatures  to  their  grazing-grounds.  Ferrets  and  fire¬ 
arms  were  employed  to  destroy  them,  and  the  herbage  on 
which  the  rabbits  or  diseased  sheep  had  been  grazing  was 
burnt;  the  folds  were  purified,  and  the  healthy  flocks  were 
sent  to  pasture  elsewhere.  The  symptoms,  according  to  this 
author,  were  those  of  debility,  drowsiness,  and  sometimes 
vertigo,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery ;  smallness  of  the  pulse,  and 
subsequent  eruption  of  pustules  of  different  sizes.  These 
observations  were  made  in  Languedoc,  where  the  disease  is 
not  unfrequent,  notwithstanding  the  natural  salubrity  of  this 
French  province,  and  the  favorable  qualities  of  the  water 
and  herbage.  It  was  even  then  a  constant  and  familiar 
observation,  though  no  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  disease,  and  which  was  patent  to  all  who  had 
charge  of  sheep,  that  when  an  infected  flock  had  been  in  a 
pasture,  those  flocks  which  succeeded  them  became  infected. 
This  was  more  particulary  noticed  at  Cevennes.  In  the  moun¬ 
tainous  part  of  this  district  there  were  some  excellent  grazing- 
grounds,  where  all  the  flocks  of  the  neighbourhood  met.  In 
travelling  to  this  locality,  the  shepherds  were  particularly 
attentive  to  everything  that  transpired  ;  and  if  they  became 
aware  that  an  infected  flock  had  passed  before  them,  they 
immediately  stopped,  and  remained  where  they  were  until  the 
next  day.  Their  object  in  doing  this  was  founded  on  the 
belief  that  it  was  necessary  to  allow  one  night  to  elapse,  in 
order  that  the  cold,  combined  with  the  dew  that  fell,  would 
destroy  the  pestilential  particles  which  were  capable  of  com¬ 
municating  the  malady.  Such  was  the  general  opinion  in 
this  part  of  France  at  this  time.* 

Hall,  who  wrote  the  ^  Gentleman  Farmer  ’  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  speaks  of  a  malady  in  Britain 
resembling,  or  perhaps  identical  with,  smallpox.  I  have  not 
*  ‘  Dissertation  sur  la  Contagion  de  la  Peste.’  Toulouse,  1724,  chap.  vi. 
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seen  this  work,  but  Paulet  alludes  to  it  as  follows :  We 
ought  clearly  to  distinguish  between  the  hydatids  which 
accompany  in  the  rot,  and  a  crystalline  eruption  to  which 
sheep  are  liable,  particularly  in  England.  It  begins  at  first, 
according  to  Mr.  Hall  (see  ^Le  Gentilhomme  Cultivateur,^ 
tome  X,  chap.  31),  by  an  inflammation  of  the  skin  about  the 
chest  and  belly,  from  whence  it  extends  to  the  other  parts. 
This  inflammation  is  always  accompanied  by  blisters  [cloches]  ^ 
which  contain  an  acrid,  blood-coloured  fluid.  The  disease  is 
very  contagious ;  and  if  the  affected  sheep  are  not  separated 
from  the  healthy  ones,  the  whole  flock  runs  the  risk  of  being 
infected.  This  is  perhaps  the  disease  which  the  ancients 
termed  pusula.^’^ 

In  1755,  variola  appeared  at  BMein  Switzerland.  ‘^^From 
autumn  until  winter,  a  pestilential  disease  of  sheep  increased 
in  the  village  of  Beichen.  At  first  it  was  confined  to  one 
flock  and  one  sheepfold,  but  soon  it  spread  with  such  a  dread¬ 
ful  mortality  that  but  few  remained  sound,  and  very  few  of 
those  attacked  escaped.  By  inoculation,  such  as  is  practised 
as  a  prophylactic  in  the  smallpox  of  the  human  species,  a 
flock  much  exposed  to  the  contagion  was  able  to  be  rescued 
from  danger  and  destruction. This  is,  I  think,  the  earliest 
notice  we  have  of  inoculation  being  employed  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of  this  ovine  scourge ;  though  Gasparin  says — In 
Languedoc,  where  this  malady  is  common,  they  have  resorted ' 
to  inoculation  from  time  immemorial  to  prevent  great  epizoo¬ 
tics.  To  this  end,  in  September  of  every  year,  when  the  hot 
weather  is  nearly  over  and  the  weather  is  most  favorable  for 
the  purpose,  they  took  the  skin  of  a  sheep  that  had  died  from 
smallpox,  and  hung  it  in  the  sheep-fold.  All  the  yeaFs  lambs, 
already  six  or  eight  months  old,  and  in  a  condition  to  with¬ 
stand  the  disease,  acquired  it  by  rubbing  themselves  against 
this  skin ;  and  by  this  means  the  whole  flock  is  insured  from 
the  malady  at  a  later  period.^^  J 

So  much  for  the  early  history  of  this  malady.  As  we  draw 
nearer  to  our  own  day,  the  disease  either  becomes  more  pre¬ 
valent,  particularly  on  the  Continent,  when  intercourse  and 
trade  liegan  to  move  flocks  about  more  frequently  and  widely 
than  in  previous  centuries,  or  observers  and  writers  became 
more  numerous.  Certain  it  is,  that  from  1755  until  the 
present  time  but  few  years  pass  without  serious  outbreaks 
being  recorded  in  some  country  or  other.  The  pest,  however, 

*  ‘  Becherches  sur  les  Maladies  Epizootiques.’  Paris,  1775,  vol.  ii, 
p.  287. 

t  Zuinger.  ‘Acta  Helvetica,’  vol.  iii,  p.  301. 

j  ‘  Des  Maladies  Contagieuses  des  Betes  k  Laine.’ 
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like  so  many  raore^  has  never  appeared  where  infected  animals 
have  not  been  carried,  or  where  the  development  of  com¬ 
mercial  relations  has  not  introduced  flocks  from  regions  where 
it  reigns  at  some  time  or  another. 

The  question  as  to  the  value  of  inoculation  was  at  an  early 
period  put  to  the  test.  Venel  (Professor  of  Medicine  at 
Montpellier),  Chretien,  Thorel,* * * §  Tessier,t  Coste,  and  Lullin,J 
had  given  their  attention  to  it  in  the  last  century;  and  Chaptal, 
Pessina,  Holmaister,’§  BarbanQois,l|  Voison,  Guerineau,^  and 
Grognier,** * * *  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  had  fully  demon¬ 
strated  the  utility  of  the  practice  in  certain  circumstances. 

When  vaccination  was  introduced  as  a  preventive  of 
human  smallpox,  the  resemblance  between  the  two  diseases 
led  many  experimenters  to  try  its  effects  on  sheep.  Godine 
the  yoimger,tt  ^^d  Husson,JJ  Gohier,§§  Brugnone,l|  || 
Valois,^^  and  Chancey,***  all  conducted  careful  experi¬ 
ments  which  decisively  proved  the  inutility  of  this  operation 
as  a  prophylactic  measure. 

A  reference  to  these  as  well  as  to  later  experiments  should 
have  convinced  medical  men,  who,  unfortunately  for  the 
public,  were  to  a  great  extent  accepted  as  ^authorities  on  the 
Cattle  Plague  in  1865-6,  that  diseases  bearing  a  far  greater 
family  likeness  to  the  variola  of  man  than  the  bovine  scourge 
were  neither  prevented  nor  modified  in  their  intensity  by 
vaccination.  Had  comparative  pathology  formed  a  part  of  the 
study  of  the  medical  profession  in  this  country,  such  grave 
mistakes  as  some  of  them  have  perpetrated,  could  not  have 
been  committed.  But  to  proceed. 

The  result  of  our  researches  into  the  history  of  variola 
ovina  is  to  carry  back  its  appearance  in  England  at  least  six 
hundred  years,  and,  with  much  probability,  to  guess  at  the 
date  of  its  introduction  by  an  animal  belonging  to  the  same 
breed  as  those  sheep  which,  in  our  own  day,  have  carried  the 

*  ‘  Avis  au  Peuple  sur  le  Claveau.’ 

I  ‘Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  Medecine,’  1786. 

+  ‘Bibl.  Britann./  “  Sciences,”  vol.  ix,  p.  398. 

§  Ibid.,  ibid.,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  189. 

j|  ‘  Annales  d’Agriculture,’  vol.  xlvi,  p.  187. 

Ibid.,  p.  193. 

**  Ibid.,  p.  319. 

tf  ‘  Bibl.  Britann.,’  vol.  viii,  p.  204,  art.  “  Agriculture.” 

H  ‘  Annales  d’Agriculture,’  vol.  xxi,  p.  73,  “  llapport  de  la  Soc.  Centrale 
de  Vaccine,  1811.” 

§$  ‘Memoire  sur  la  Vaccination,’  p.  94;  ‘  Memoires,’  vol.  i,  p.  40. 

(ill  ‘Memoria  della  Soc.  Agraria  di  Torino,’  1812. 

‘  Annales  d’Agriculture,’  vol.  liii,  p.  60. 

***  ‘  Bibl.  Britann.,’  art.  “  Agriculture,”  vol.  x,  p.  216. 
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contagion  with  them  amongst  English  flocks.  It  is  not  very 
likely  that  future  researches  will  trace  its  appearance  to  an 
earlier  period. 


PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  HORNY  LAMINAE  AND 
WALL  OF  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  HORSE. 

By  Thomas  Dike  Broad,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  Bath. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  number,  there  is  an  article  on 
the  Physiology  of  the  Horny  Laminge  and  Wall  of  the  Foot 
of  the  Horse, by  my  friend  Mr.  Greaves,  of  Manchester, 
which  I  cannot  allow  to  pass  without  a  few  remarks. 

I  quite  agree  with  him  that  this  question  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  one  of  doubt,  nor  yet  be  left  resting  upon 
a  false  basis,  and  that  experience  and  sound  principles  should 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  such-like  questions,  &c. ;  and,  act¬ 
ing  upon  this  conviction,  I  bring  forward  the  results  of  my 
experience,  and  hope  that  others  will  be  induced  to  do  the 
same.  I  can  quite  understand  that  differences  of  opinion 
may  exist  upon  the  question,  viewed  pathologically;  but  I 
cannot  comprehend  why  any  question  need  be  raised  as  to 
the  physiological  structure  and  functions  of  the  laminae  and 
wall  of  the  foot. 

Are  the  teachings  of  the  most  eminent  microscopic^anato- 
mists  to  be  ignored  ?  Are  we  still  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  secreting  surfaces  of  the  horny  wall?  Are 
the  revelations  of  the  microscope  contradicted  by  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  practical  experience?  I  think  not;  and  upon  the 
ground  of  my  experience  coinciding  with  and  confirming  the 
teachings  of  science,  I  venture  to  call  in  question  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Greaves^  conclusions. 

I  take  exception  to  the  following : — I  have  met  with 
numbers  of  cases  of  extensive  seedy  toe  and  seedy  quarter,  in 
which,  for  three  inches  in  extent  and  upwards  to  within  one 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  coronary  substance,  a  hollow  space  of 
half  an  inch  between  the  hoof  and  laminae  existed ;  the  debris 
or  horny  matter  filling  up  this  cavity  could  be  easily  scratched 
out  by  the  point  of  a  nail.  Such  a  foot  may  have  been  in 
this  state  for  years  without  much  lameness,  or  the  wall  re¬ 
ceiving  the  slightest  nutriment  or  support  from  the  laminae ; 
still,  at  this  particular  part  it  is  as  thick  and  as  strong,  and 
to  all  appearance  has  been  supplied  with  a  natural  quantity 
of  glutinous  matter,  as  much  so  as  any  other  part  of  the  foot 
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where  the  attachment  of  hoof  and  laminae  is  perfect.  . 

That  the  horny  fibre^  the  glutinous  matter,  and  the  horny 
laminae,  are  wholly  and  entirely  secreted  by  the  wall  of  the 
coronary  substance.^’ 

These  conclusions  I  consider  to  be  exceedingly  erroneous, 
at  variance  with  well-known  and  established  facts,  and  I 
regard  them  as  assailable  on  practical  as  well  as  scientific 
grounds. 

Before  we  consider  the  pathological  character  of  the 
changes  in  hoof  tissues,  we  may  as  well  glance  briefly  at 
their  anatomical  structure  and  functions.  (See  Virchow, 
Kolliker,  Gamgee^s  Anatomy,^  and  Gamgee^'s  ^Domestic 
Animals.^)  It  is  stated  that  horny  structures  are  built  up 
of  materials  similar  to  those  of  which  the  scaly  epithelium, 
epidermis,  and  hair  are  composed ;  that  horny  tissues  always 
consist  of  compact  masses  of  cells  ;  that  there  are  two  classes 
of  cells — one  constituting  what  is  called  the  fibrous  portion 
of  the  wall,  the  other  the  agglutinating  material,  which  binds 
the  fibres  into  a  solid  mass,  and  imparts  to  the  crust  its  cha¬ 
racter  of  firmness  and  toughness ;  that  the  secreting  surfaces 
of  these  cells  are  known  as  the  coronary  villi  and  the  vascular 
laminse;  that  the  fibrous  cells  proceed  from  the  former, 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  agglutinating  cells;  and  that 
the  vascular  lamina  also  furnishes  its  quota  of  the  latter 
cells,  each  lamina  being  correspondent  to  a  single  papilla. 
If  these  data  are  correct — and  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a 
single  fact  that  would  controvert  their  accuracy — I  consider 
they  give  a  direct  negative  to  the  latter  of  Mr.  Greaves'  con¬ 
clusions.  The  laminse  are  undoubtedly  organs  of  secretion, 
while  the  fulfilment  of  that  office  is  denied  them.  Nature 
has  formed  nothing  in  vain,  and  I  cannot  for  an  instant 
entertain  the  opinion  that,  in  a  healthy  condition  of  the  parts 
referred  to,  structural  capacity  can  exist  without  a  corre¬ 
sponding  functional  performance. 

As  to  the  pathological  changes  of  hoof- structures,  con¬ 
sequent  upon  an  invasion  of  the  disease  denominated  seedy- 
toe,  I  would  say  that  thirty-seven  years'  experience  in  the 
cutting  of  horses'  feet  has  taught  me  that  whenever  a  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  wall  takes  place,  no  matter  from  what  cause, 
the  separated  portion  begins  to  alter  in  its  structure,  becoming 
thinner  and  not  so  well  developed— dry,  brittle,  and  showing 
more  plainly  its  fibrous  character.  It  is  also  termed  by 
farriers  rotten,  from  its  not  allowing  a  nail  to  be  drawn  up 
for  clinching  so  well  as  the  unaffected  portions  of  the  wall ; 
this  altered  structure  being  beyond  doubt  the  result  of  its 
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deprivation  of  the  nutrient  glutinous  matter  supplied  by  the 
vascular  laminae. 

Seedy-foot  is  the  result  of  concussion^  which  produces 
inflammation  of  some  particular  part  of  the  vascular  laminae, 
at  the  edge  of  the  coffin-bone.  Secretion  at  that  part  becomes 
suspended,  and  the  wall  being  thereby  deprived  of  its  usual 
supply  of  succulent  matter,  the  glutinous  cells  which  bind 
the  fibres  together  become  dry  and  powdery,  constituting  the 
seedy  debris.  The  wall  then  begins  to  diverge,  forming  a 
hollow  space,  which  may  extend  by  the  same  process  up  to 
the  coronet,  unless  the  horse  is  stopped  from  working.  After 
the  subsidence  of  inflammation,  the  vascular  and  horny 
laminae  opposite  the  separated  part  become  hypertrophied, 
and  the  nutrient  glutinous  material  which  in  health  goes  to 
supply  the  wall  is  then  thrown  out,  occasioning  a  thick 
deposit  on  the  back  of  the  horny  laminae.  When  the  disease 
extends  right  up  to  the  coronet,  it  occasionally  produces 
hypertrophy  of  the  wall  for  about  an  inch  or  so,  beyond 
which  it  becomes  thin  and  wasted.  I  have  a  large  number 
of  morbid  specimens  now  before  me,  and  in  every  one,  with¬ 
out  exception,  where  the  disease  has  made  a  marked  progress, 
a  gradual  attenuation  and  atrophy  of  the  wall- structure  from 
above  downwards  is  strikingly  visible. 

For  all  these  reasons,  while  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Greaves 
that  a  foot  may  be  afiected  with  seedy  disease,  more  or  less, 
for  years  without  evincing  much  lameness,  or  the  wall  (that 
is,  the  afiected  portion  of  it)  receiving  the  slightest  amount 
of  nutriment  from  the  laminse,  I  totally  dissent  from  his 
opinion  that  that  portion  of  the  wall  which  has  undergone 
complete  separation  from  the  laminae  is,  or  can  be,  as  thick, 
and  strong,  and  sound,  as  those  parts  of  the  foot  where  its 
attachment  with  the  laminae  is  perfect. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian^ 


LACEEATION  OF  THE  TONGUE  OF  A  HORSE. 

By  J.  Markham,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Rugeley. 

On  February  7th,  I  was  sent  for  to  see  a  carriage-horse 
four  miles  from  here.  On  my  arrival,  I  found  the  tongue  of 
the  animal  protruding  out  of  the  mouth,  on  the  off  side, 
to  the  extent  of  about  four  inches,  and  very  much  swollen. 
The  coachman  told  me  that  about  four  hours  before  I  saw 
the  horse,  the  groom  and  himself  had  tried  to  give  him  a 
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ballj  when  he  ran  back  and  reared,  the  groom  still  keeping 
hold  of  his  tongue.  On  examination,  I  perceived  that  the 
tongue  was  impaled  on  the  tusk;  nor  could  I  release  it  until 
I  put  my  hand  in  the  mouth  on  the  near  side,  and  by  work¬ 
ing  my  fingers  gradually  under  the  tongue  I  set  it  at  liberty. 
This  done,  I  gave  strict  orders  for  the  animal  to  be  fed  on 
bran  mashes,  boiled  carrots,  and  linseed  tea,  or  gruel,  and  to 
pour  some  of  a  mixture  consisting  of  Sol.  Nit.  Pot.  et  Tinct. 
Myrrhae  into  the  mouth  three  times  a  day,  but  on  no  account 
to  let  him  have  either  hay  or  corn ;  also  to  keep  his  head 
racked  up,  so  that  he  could  not  get  at  the  straw. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  I  received  a  message  stating 
that  the  horse  was  trembling  and  sweating  very  much,  and 
going  down  on  his  knees  endeavouring  to  get  his  head  down. 
On  inquiry,  I  ascertained  that  'when  giving  the  other  horse  his 
hay,  my  patient  had  by  some  means  got  a  portion  of  it,  which 
for  awhile  appeared  to  choke  him.  I,  of  course,  found  fault 
with  them  for  their  carelessness.  Subsequently,  I  applied  a 
blister  to  the  throat,  and  ordered  sloppy  diet  to  be  continued 
until  the  13th,  since  which  time  he  has  gone  to  his  work, 
and  seems  to  be  as  well  as  usual. 
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Veterinary  Establishment, 
Canton,  Cardiff,  South  Wales  ; 

March  \^th,  1867. 

Dear  Sirs, — As  this  is  the  last  opportunity  afforded  by 
your  publication  of  making  known  to  the  general  body  of  the 
profession  the  final  official  arrangements  for  the  Congress,  I 
hope  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  kindly  inserting  the  accom¬ 
panying  programme,  and  allow  me  the  privilege  of  sounding 
for  the  last  time  (through  this  medium)  the  calP^  to  all  my 
brother-members ;  which  call  is,  Come and  echo  says, 
Come/^ 

“  Our  needful  knowledge,  like  our  needful  food. 

Unhedg’d,  lies  open  in  life’s  common  field, 

And  bids  all  welcome  to  the  vital  feast.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

George  Bodington,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Hon.  Sec. 
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Programme. 

The  Congress  will  take  place  in  London,  on  Tuesday,  the 
7th  of  May  next,  at  the  Freemasons^  Tavern. 

President. 

John  Lawson,  Esq.,  President  of  Koyal  College  of  Veterinary 

Surgeons. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Professor  Spooner,  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

,,  Gamgee,  Albert  Veterinary  College. 

„  McCall,  Glasgow  Veterinary  College. 

Committee  of  Management. 

Mr.  Greaves,  President  of  the  Yorkshire  Veterinary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

„  Howell,  President  of  the  Lancashire  Veterinary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion. 

„  Taylor,  President  of  the  Midland  Counties  Veterinary  Medical 
Association. 

„  Stephenson,  President  of  the  North  of  England  Veterinary  Me¬ 
dical  Association. 

„  Heyes,  President  of  the  Liverpool  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 
„  Bryce,  President  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Veterinary  Medical 
Association. 

„  Bodington,  President  of  the  West  of  England  Veterinary  Medical 
Association. 

„  J.  C.  Broad,  M.E-.C.V.S.,  Paddington. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Bodington,  Canton,  Cardiff,  South  Wales. 

The  Congress  will  be  opened  punctually  at  9  a.m.,  and  will 
sit  until  1  o^clock  p.m. 

The  subjects  to  be  introduced  and  discussed  during  the 
morning  sitting  will  be : — 

1st. — The  Charter  :  its  objects,  uses,  &c.^^  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Walton  Mayer,  M.E.C.V.S.,  Royal  Engineers, 
Alder  shott. 

2nd. — The  Law  of  Warranty. Introduced  by  Mr.  Litt, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Shrewsbury. 

(An  interval  of  one  hour). 

The  subjects  to  be  introduced  during  the  afternoon  sitting, 
from  2  p.m.  until  6  o'clock  p.m.,  will  be — 

1st. — The  Education  of  the  V eterinary  Surgeon."  Intro¬ 
duced  by  Professor  Armatage,  of  Glasgow  Veterinary  College. 
To  be  discussed. 

2nd. — Provincial  Veterinary  Medical  Associations." 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Greaves,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Manchester,  No 
discussion. 
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3rd. — Epizootics/'  Introduced  by  Professor  Gamgee. 
To  be  discussed  should  time  permit. 

Notice. 

The  reading  of  each  paper  is  not  to  exceed,  half  an  hour, 
and  the  discussion  not  to  exceed,  one  hour  and  a  half. 

No  discussion  will  take  place  on  the  subject  ^^The  Charter" 
after  the  annual  meeting  (as  was  formerly  announced). 

Those  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  undertaken  to  write 
upon  the  subjects  are  respectfully  invited  by  the  Committee 
of  Management  to  be  punctual  in  attendance. 

George  Bodington,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Hon.  Sec. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  PROFESSOR  McBRIDE. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  permit  me,  through  the  medium  of 
your  columns,  to  make  several  explanations  to  the  readers 
of  your  Journal  concerning  my  litigation  with  Professor 
McCall  ?  He  avers  that  I  entered  his  employment  as  general 
assistant,  and  to  aid  the  students  in  their  studies  previous  to 
my  receiving  the  cattle  inspector's  appointment  on  the  26th 
August,  1865,  which  statement  is  not  consistent  with  the  facts. 
I  was  in  Hexham  when  my  appointment  was  made,  and  did 
not  arrive  in  Glasgow  till  28th  August,  1865,  when  Professor 
McCall  handed  me  my  appointment,  which  he  had  in  his 
private  drawer  waiting  my  arrival.  Moreover,  he  states  that 
I  ground  "  his  students  on  materia  medica,  but  that  this  is 
not  true,  I  am  able  to  prove  at  any  time. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  principal  can  regard  that  vulgar  term 

grinding  "  as  synonymous  with  lecturing  ?  I  may  inform 
your  readers  that  my  colleagues  at  Glasgow  taught  in  the 
same  manner.  May  I  inquire  how  it  was  that  he  granted  a 
certificate  to  those  students  attending  a  grinding  class,  as  he 
elegantly  expresses  it  ?  I  wonder  how  far  our  Charter  allows 
this  ambiguous  system  of  education  to  be  carried  on.  A 
principal  of  a  college  declaring  that  £50  a  year,  and  twenty- 
five  shillings  for  every  student  attending  the  class,  is  sufficient 
recompense  for  multifarious  d.uties  !  With  what  chagrin  will 
the  public  pay  taxes,  to  give  us  one  pound  one  shilling  per  day, 
when  a  principal  of  a  college  considers  that  sum  sufficient  for 
a  week's  labour  !  In  conclusion,  I  will  leave  others  to  judge 
whether  the  disparaging  of  my  labours  by  comparing  them  to 

grinding  "  will  increase  the  glory  of  him  who,  according  to 
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his  own  statements,  sanctioned  such  a  method  of  teaching  in 
the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  truly, 

John  Adam  McBride, 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Anatomy,  Physiology,  ^c., 
in  the  Royal  Agricultural  College, 

To  the  Editors  of  the  '  Veterinarian.^ 


CASE  OF  TETANUS  IN  A  HEIFER. 

By  W.  B.  Jermyn,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Bristol. 

Sir, — I  have  forwarded  per  Great  Western  Railway  part 
of  the  lungs  and  the  uterus  taken  from  an  Irish  heifer,  which 
I  hope  will  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

The  subject  was  pastured  with  several  others,  all  of  which 
were  considered  healthy.  A  short  time  since,  she  aborted  a 
six  months^  calf,  judging  from  its  size,  in  the  open  pasture. 
She  was  at  once  taken  into  a  house,  tied  up  in  a  stall,  a  little 
aperient  medicine  given  her,  and  she  appeared  to  be  going  on 
well,  with  the  exception  of  the  membranes  or  afterbirth  re¬ 
maining,  which  had  been  gradually  decomposing  and  coming 
away  up  to  the  time  of  her  death.  On  Monday,  February 
Ilth,  she  partly  refused  her  food,  and  had  w'holly  so  by  the 
I4th,  when  I  was  called  in.  After  close  examination  I  saw  it 
was  a  severe  case  of  tetanus,  the  jaws  being  completely  closed. 
With  difficulty  we  removed  her  to  a  dark,  quiet,  loose  box ; 
allowed  succulent  food  only,  consisting  of  gruel,  bran  and 
water;  dissolved  a  little  febrifuge  medicine  in  water  in  a 
pail,  but  none  was  partaken  of.  On  Friday  I5th  she  died. 

Sectio  cadaveris. — Every  organ  of  the  body  was  found 
healthy,  with  the  exception  of  parts  of  the  lungs  and  uterus, 
more  particularly  the  former.  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  valu¬ 
able  opinion,  through  the  Veterinariariy  as  to  whether  this 
was  sufficient  to  cause  tetanus  and  death,  and  also  the  pro¬ 
bable  cause.  Likewise  whether  it  was  the  result  of  previous 
pleuro-pneumonia,  as  the  animal  has  been  in  contact  with 
other  valuable  ones. 


Second  Communication. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  5th  instant,  I  beg  to  say  I 
am  glad  the  case  proved  interesting  to  the  members  of  the 
Association.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  existence  of  the  dis- 
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ease  tetanus  might  be  thought  doubtful,  as  I  kuow  it  is  rare 
in  cattle,  and  my  not  having  seen  or  heard  of  such  an  in¬ 
stance  before  induced  me  to  send  it.  Without  hesitation,  I 
assert  it  vras  the  worst  case  of  tetanus  I  ever  saw.»  More¬ 
over,  the  messenger  said  it  was  locked  which  was  also  the 
conclusion  the  bailiflP  and  others  had  come  to  before  I  saw  it. 
The  day  before  the  animal  died,  her  legs  were  stretched  out 
like  four  posts,  the  jaws  wholly  closed,  and  the  muscles  so 
rigid  that  I  expected  to  see  them  torn.  I  have  come  to  no 
conclusion  as  to  the  cause,  not  finding  any  external  injury. 
I  only  surmise  it  to  have  arisen  from  her  being  a  very  wild, 
excitable  little  animal,  and  the  shock  given  to  the  nervous 
system  from  abortion  in  the  field,  with  the  disease  in  the 
lungs,  coupled  with  being  tied  up  in  a  stall  with  cows  she 
had  never  been  used  to. 

To  Professor  Varnell. 


STRANGULATED  HERNIA. 

By  F.  Low,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Norwich. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1866,  a  chesnut  cart-mare  was 
admitted  into  the  infirmary,  she  having  the  night  previous 
sustained  some  considerable  injury  from  getting  her  near  hind 
leg  over  the  stall-post.  Upon  examination  I  found  con¬ 
siderable  tumefaction  to  exist,  extending  from  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  last  rib  backwards  to  the  posterior  part  of 
the  mammary  glands,  and  although,  from  the  amount  of 
swelling  it  was  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion,  I 
thought  I  could  detect  the  existence  of  hernia.  Simple 
remedial  measures  were  adopted,  and  in  a  day  or  two  a 
rupture  of  the  abdominal  walls  could  be  easily  detected,  the 
hernial  sac  extending  from  the  flank  to  the  mammary  gland, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  intestine  being  contained  in  it. 
The  hernia  was  easily  reduced,  the  opening  in  the  abdominal 
walls  being  large.  In  about  a  fortnight  all  swelling  and 
stiffness  of  gait  consequent  upon  the  injury  had  passed  off; 
and  finding  it  difficult  to  adjust  a  compress  so  as  to  prevent 
the  intestine  from  coming  down,  the  owner  also  being  un¬ 
willing  to  go  to  much  expense  about  the  animal,  I  warned 
him  of  what  might  be  the  consequence,  as  strangulation 
might  follow,  although  from  the  extent  of  the  opening  I 
hardly  thought  this  likely  to  take  place.  She  was  put  to  her 
usual  work  of  carting  bricks,  sand,  &c.,  which  she  continued 
to  do  as  well  as  ever  until  the  8th  instant,  when  she  was 
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admitted  into  the  infirmary,  expressing  abdohainal  pain.  I 
examined  the  hernia,  which  was  easily  reducible ;  there  was 
no  indication  of  inflammation  present,  and  the  attack  yielded 
to  the  usual  antispasmodic  draught.  The  animal  left  the 
infirmary,  but  returned  again  on  the  following  morning,  when, 
there  still  being  no  symptoms  of  inflammatory  action,  she 
was  again  taken  away  in  the  afternoon,  apparently  well,  but  . 
returned  for  the  third  time  the  following  morning.  Upon 
examination  I  now  found  the  visible  mucous  membrane  in¬ 
tensely  injected,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation 
of  the  intestines  to  be  present.  Upon  looking  for  the  hernia, 

I  was  surprised  to  find  it  was  entirely  subsided ;  and  although 
I  could  not  well  account  for  this,  I  felt  convinced,  from  the 
anxious  manner  in  which  the  animal  looked  towards  the  side 
on  which  the  rupture  was  situated,  that  it  was  in  some  way 
the  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  I  gave  my  opinion  accordingly. 
Death  soon  terminated  her  sufibrings,  and  upon  an  examina¬ 
tion  I  found  that  it  was  really  caused  by  strangu¬ 

lation,  but  produced,  as  you  will  see,  in  somewhat  a  novel 
manner.  The  parts  I  have  forwarded  are  a  portion  of  the 
abdominal  wall  containing  the  hernial  sac,  also  a  portion  of 
the  strangulated  colon,  which  strangulation  is  caused  by  a 
cord  stretching  across  from  one  side  of  the  opening  into 
the  sac  to  the  other. 


Facts  and  Observations. 

Mr.  Williams,  M.R.C.V.S.,  late  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire, 
has  been  appointed  Principal  Professor  of  the  Yeterinary 
College,  Edinburgh. 

Veterinary  College,  New  York. — It  affords  us  great 
pleasure  to  state  that  Mr.  Alfred  Large,  M.D.,  M.R.C.V.S., 
is  appointed  Professor  of  Pathology  to  the  above  institution, 
and  from  him  we  hope  to  obtain,  from  time  to  time,  re¬ 
ports  for  publication  in  this  Journal  of  the  progress  of  veteri¬ 
nary  medicine  in  America. 

Vivisection. — We  have  great  satisfaction  in  publishing 
the  following  important  protest  : 

^^We,  the  Court  of  Examiners  for  Scotland  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  desire  to  express  our 
opinion  that  the  performance  of  operations  on  living  ani- 
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mals  is  altogether  unnecessary  and  useless  for  the  purpose  of 
causation ; 

James  Syme,  Chairman. 

James  Dunsmure,  M.D.,  P.R.C.S.E. 

J.  Warburton  Begbie,  M.D. 

‘^JoHN  Lawson,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons. 

"  B.  Cartledge,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Member  of  Council  of 

R.C.V.S. 

'^William  Cockburn,  M.R.C.V.S. 

William  Robertson,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Charles  Secker,  M.R.C.V.S. 

“  James  Cowie,  M.R.C.V.S. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  above. 

‘^JoHN  Wilkinson,  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon 
to  the  Forces.'’^ 

Experiments  on  Respiration. — Max  von  Pettenkofer 
and  Karl  Voit  have  made  further  experiments  on  respiration, 
and  find  that  more  oxygen  is  absorbed  during  sleep  than 
during  the  day,  whilst  less  carbonic  anhydride  is  given  off  by 
night  than  by  day.  During  labour  a  man  exhales  much  more 
carbonic  anhydride  and  water  than  during  repose  (not  sleep), 
but  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  is  the  same  on  both  days; 
however,  during  the  night  following  the  working  day  a  much 
greater  than  the  normal  quantity  of  oxygen  is  absorbed.  It 
appears  from  these  facts  that  the  oxygen  absorbed  during 
sleep  is  stored  up  in  the  body  for  several  hours,  where  it  pro¬ 
bably  assists  in  a  process  of  slow  oxidation  of  the  nutriment 
introduced  into  the  body  during  the  following  day.  Even 
during  days  of  rest  the  quantities  of  carbonic  anhydride  and 
water  eliminated  are  greater  than  those  which  correspond  to 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  during  those  days.  The 
same  quantities  of  carbonic  anhydride  are  exhaled  during  the 
nights  following  working  or  resting  days,  and  evidently  result 
from  the  muscular  movements  made  during  sleep.  In  the 
night  following  w^orking  days  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the 
water  given  off  by  respiration  and  perspiration,  serving,  per¬ 
haps,  to  cool  the  muscles  heated  by  labour. 

A  New  Anesthetic. — M.  Preterre,  the  well-known 
dentist  of  Paris,  states  that,  after  a  considerable  experience 
of  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  as  an  anaesthetic,  he  considers 
it  a  most  precious  agent.  In  one  or  two  minutes,  at 
most,  a  sufficient  sleep  is  obtained  to  extract  a  tooth  or 
to  practise  an  operation  of  short  duration.  After  awaking, 
the  nausea,  the  loss  of  appetite,  the  helplessness,  and  the 
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fatigue,  which  ordinarily  follow  anaesthesia  obtained  by 
chloroform  or  ether,  never  occur.^^ — British  Medical  Journal, 

To  DISTINGUISH  BETWEEN  ArSENIURETTED  HyDROGEN 
AND  Antimoniuretted  Hydrogen. — If  a  mixture  of  these 
two  gases  be  passed  through  a  tube  containing  some  pieces 
of  caustic  potash,  they  decompose  the  antimoniuretted 
hydrogen,  and  become  covered  with  a  brilliant  coating 
of  antimony,  while  the  arseniuretted  hydrogen  escapes  unde¬ 
composed. 

Chalk. — Some  time  since,  Ehrenberg  stated  that  ordinary 
chalk  consisted  of  the  fossilised  remains  of  two  families  of 
infusoria,  Bolythalamius  and  NautiliteSj  organic  creatures  so 
small  that  a  morsel  weighing  100  grammes  may  contain 
2,000,000  of  them.  But  M.  Bechamp  avers  that,  independent 
of  these  creatures,  w’hite  chalk  contains  a  generation  of 
organisms  much  more  minute  than  they ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  they  are  living  and  adult,  though,  no  doubt,  very  old,  and 
they  act  with  great  energy  as  ferments,  indeed  powerfully  so, 
as  they  are  nourished  on  the  most  varied  organic  substances. 
Further,  he  has  analysed  them,  and  found  them  to  be  made 
up  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  in  the  organic  state. 
He  proposes  to  call  them  Microzyma  cretce.  He  adds, 
they  accompany  other  ferments,  exist  in  certain  mineral 
w'aters,  in  cultivated  earth,  and  even  in  the  deposits  of  old 
wdnes.  Pure  carbonate -of  lime  does  not  excite  fermentative 
action. 

Chalk  a  Ferment. — It  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Bechamp 
that  chalk  of  itself  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  ferment,  and, 
when  added  to  a  solution  of  starch  or  sugar,  will  establish  the 
alcoholic,  lactic,  and  butyric  fermentations,  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  any  other  substance.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
chalk  formation  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  fossil  remains 
of  minute  organised  beings,  as  above  stated. 

Identification  of  Blood-corpuscles. — Dr.  Duffield 
states  that  blood-corpuscles  of  an  ox,  cow,  dog,  or  any  of 
the  mammalia,  can  be  recognised  from  one  another  only  by 
their  size.  On  examining  the  fresh  blood  of  an  ox  and  fresh 
human  blood  the  human  blood  will  be  found  to  contain  the 
largest  corpuscles,  and  can  readily  be  recognised  even  on 
admixture  with  ox  blood-corpuscles,  which  are  smaller ;  but 
when  time  has  elapsed,  and  the  blood  becomes  completely 
dead,  the  corpuscles  become  shrunken,  and  give,  as  regards 
their  size,  very  uncertain  results.  The  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  of  birds  and  fishes  are  oval  in  form. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


THE  PROPOSED  VETERINARY  CONGRESS  AND  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OE  THE  PROEESSION. 

In  our  last  number  we  inserted  a  report,  kindly  forwarded 
to  us,  of  the  preliminary  meeting  at  Birmingham  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Veterinary  Congress,  to  be  holden  at  the  Free¬ 
masons^  Tavern,  London,  on  the  day  following  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  on  the 
6th  instant;  and  in  the  present  number  a  more  extended  and 
official  report  will  be  found.  To  the  Congress  we  most  heartily 
wish  success,  and  feel  sure  that  no  words  of  ours  are  needed 
to  induce  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  profession 
to  be  present  on  this  very  important  occasion. 

In  reference  to  these  meetings,  we  consider  them  to 
be  big  with  importance,  and  to  demand  the  earnest  thought 
and  consideration  of  every  member,  since  on  the  delibera¬ 
tions  and  decisions  come  to  during  them  may  depend  much 
of  the  future  weal  or  woe^^  of  the  profession.  We  do  not 
think,  in  saying  this,  we  too  strongly  express  ourselves 

As  it  respects  the  Congress  itself,  we  believe  it  to  be  a 
step  in  advance  and  one  in  the  right  direction.  We  can 
see  in  it  the  germs  of  future  progress,  and  since  the  proposi¬ 
tion  was  first  made  by  Mr.  Bodington,  on  whom  will  fall  the 
heavy  duties  of  secretary — but  he  has  energy  and  strength 
enough  for  the  work — several  valuable  alterations  have  been 
made  in  the  programme,  tending  to  render  the  meeting  both 
more  interesting  and  of  greater  practical  usefulness.  The 
papers  to  be  read  are  fewer,  the  subjects  thereof  more 
condensed,  their  respective  authors  well  chosen,  and  the 
whole  is  confined  to  the  members  of  the  corporate  body. 
If  the  different  provincial  veterinary  medical  associations 
may  be  compared  to  streams  that  irrigate  and  fertilise  the 
profession,  the  coming  Congress  may  be  said  to  resemble 
the  ocean  into  which  these  will  pour  themselves,  whence 
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other  streams  will  hereafter  take  their  rise^  obeying  the 
well-known  laws  of  nature,  in  which  no  stagnation  exists, 
and  everything  has  its  appointed  use.  Friends  to  order, 
of  necessity  we  advocate  organization,  or  the  arrangement 
of  parts  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  Such,  we  observe, 
to  take  place  throughout  the  universe,  each  creature  occupying 
its  right  place  in  relation  to  every  other  creature;  while  even 
the  smallest  atom  of  matter  fulfils  its  destined  office  by 
the  force  of  cohesion,  and  that  of  gravitation  operates  upon 
the  larger  and  distant  masses,  so  that  there  is  no  confusion 
nor  discord,  but  perfect  harmony  in  the  accomplishment 
of  a  predetermined  end  and  purpose. 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  it  possible  that  any  objections 
can  be  raised  to  those  varied  associations  which  are  now 
being  formed.  Hitherto  there  has  been  far  too  much 
estrangement  amongst  us  as  a  body,  engendering  a  narrowness 
of  spirit  and  a  selfishness  that  too  often  leads  to  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  a  spirit  of  detraction,  the  result  of  uncalled-for 
jealousy  and  fear.  We  confess  that  we  like  these  budding 
forths — these  outgrowths;  they  are  proofs  of  vitality  and 
health  existing  in  the  parent  stem ;  they  exercise  an  activity 
which  cannot  fail  to  benefit  and  to  advance  the  profession ; 
at  the  same  time  they  add  to  its  strength  and  estimation  by 
giving  to  it  publicity.  By  them  the  chilliness  of  restraint 
is  withdrawn,  the  ice  of  exclusiveness  broken,  sympathy 
and  friendship  are  awakened,  prejudices  are  softened  down  by 
the  free  interchange  of  ideas,  unjust  antagonisms  cease, 
breaches  are  healed,  and  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man^’ 
is  shown,  as  well  as  the  “Fatherhood  of  God.^’  All  that  is 
derogatory  to  us  as  a  profession,  through  the  intercourse 
thus  brought  about,  will  shrink  back  abashed,  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  will  take  the  place  of  mistrust,  and  a  spirit  be  aroused 
that  will  never  rest,  but  evermore  be  acting  for  the  general 
good  of  the  whole.  Truly  it  has  been  said  that  half 
our  misunderstandings  arise  from  our  not  knowing  each 
other  and  being  so  seldom  brought  face  to  face.  Now,  by 
these  meetings  all  this  will  be  done  away  with.  We  shall 
soon  know  even  as  we  are  known,  and  each  will  esteem  the 
other  more  highly.  Men  being  gregarious  and  living  in 
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communities,  isolation  is  not  natural  to  them.  It  is  their 
duty,  as  well  as  their  instinct,  to  associate  together  and  to 
promote  each  other^s  interests;  thus  accomplishing  the  golden 
rule.  In  a  sense,  too,  they  are  each  other^s  keepers  ;  and 
feel  it  to  be  a  privilege  to  do  good  and  to  communicate.^^ 
Self  is  an  unprofitable,  if  not  an  execrable,  idol  to  set  up. 
We  would  that  the  apostolic  injunction  universally  prevailed. 
Owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one  another.^^  The 
time,  however,  for  this  has  not  yet  come.  In  the  present 
age  of  excitement  men  expect,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  have  to  do  with  the  making  of  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  to  be  governed.  Nor  can  any  valid  objection  be  raised 
to  this.  Both  on  personal  and  relative  grounds  they  are 
interested.  Hitherto,  from  the  disunion  that  has  too  long 
obtained  the  ascendency,  the  profession  has  not  been  able 
to  make  its  wants  and  its  wishes  freely  known ;  but  it  is 
not  so  now.  Let  us,  however,  not  rush  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  Let  due  deliberation  have  its  influence,  and 
questions  that  vitally  affect  the  body  be  maturely  weighed 
by  those  whose  lengthened  experience  enables  them  to  see 
the  eonsequences  that  must  follow  the  adoption  of  certain 
measures,  and  to  predicate  their  results.  Nor  will  it  be 
forgotten  that  all  the  Congress  can  do  is  to  originate,  or  to 
take  the  initiative  in  suggesting  these  measures.  With  the 
Council  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  rests 
the  carrying  of  them  out.  Nevertheless,  the  advantages 
that  arise  from  their  having  been  precisely  considered  are 
great ;  while  the  arguments  adduced,  showing  their  de¬ 
sirability,  being  stated,  will  always  have  their  due  influence, 
and  prove  a  considerable  point  gained,  if  it  be  only  by  saving  of 
time  ;  since  for  the  wishes  of  the  body  to  be  thus  ascertained, 
thought  and  reason  must  have  been  called  into  requisition 
before  the  resolution  to  recommend  them  for  adoption  was 
come  to.  Nor  are  there  any  grounds  to  fear  that  anything 
which  is  aggressive  or  destructive  of  existing  regulations  will 
be  attempted ;  not  only  because  there  is  the  existence  of  a 
controlling  power,  but  also  because  self-interest  steps  in  to 
prevent  it.  It  is  true  that  differenees  of  opinion  may  now 
and  then  arise,  but  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there 
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is  wisdora/^  and  when  men  of  mind  meet  and  debate  on  a 
given  subject  or  question^  generally  speaking,  their  decisions 
are  just,  and  the  characters  of  those  who  have  been  delegated 
to  decide  upon  the  questions  inspire  confidence.  It  may  per¬ 
haps  be  that  a  storm  seems  to  threaten;  if  so  it  will  be  but  to 
clear  the  air,  for  agitation  ofttimes  does  good.  We  appre¬ 
hend  no  danger  from  ^^the  wind-streaks  on  the  waves, 
or  the  storm-heap  piled  up  on  the  horizon, convinced  that 
those  placed  at  the  helm  are  capable  of  steering  the  vessel 
safely  in  her  course.  It  would  not  be  well  that  she  become 
becalmed,  for  then  no  progress  could  be  made. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  provide  for  the  present,  and 
yet  not  to  be  altogether  regardless  of  the  future.  “  Let 
the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.^^  The  measures  to  be  devised 
and  adopted  should  not  only  meet  the  emergencies  of  the 
hour,  but  be  such  as  will  hereafter  advance  and  advantage 
the  profession.  The  future  will  require  its  own  government, 
for  progress  will  have  been  made  calling  for  fresh  acts  of 
legislation.  To  these  let  our  successors  look.  We  shall 
leave  them  in  a  much  better  state  than  our  predecessors  left 
us.  We  have  borne  somewhat  of  the  heat  and  the  burthen 
of  the  day,  and  others  will  reap  some  of  the  fruits  thereof. 
Nevertheless,  they  will  have  their  work  to  do,  their  part  to 
enact  in  the  great  drama  of  life — it  may  be  in  connection 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  intentions  of  those  societies 
we  have  been  commenting  on,  the  usefulness  of  which  we 
believe  to  be  great,  and  hence  our  advocacy  of  them. 

We  hope  to  have  to  place  on  record  that  a  very  large 
number  of  members  inaugurated  the  first  Veterinary  Con¬ 
gress,  and  they  both  hailed  and  confirmed  its  establishment. 


RETIREMENT  OE  PROFESSOR  YARNELL  FROM  THE  ROYAL 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

We  have  been  authorised  to  announce,  and  we  do  it 
with  feelings  exceeding  those  of  regret,  that  Professor 
Varnell  has  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Governors  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College.  Fain  did  we  hope  it  might  not 
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be  accepted,  and  that  Professor  Varnell  would  be  induced  to 
reconsider  and  rescind  his  resolution,  so  that  for  many  years 
yet  to  come  the  profession,  and  more  especially  the  rising 
members  thereof,  might  continue  to  derive  benefit  from  his 
investigations  and  scientific  labours.  He  has  not  yet 
attained  to  the  age  of  many  in  the  profession  ;  and  retire 
from  its  more  active  duties  when  he  may,  he  will  carry  with 
him  the  grateful  thanks  of  very  many  who  have  profited  both 
by  his  instructions  and  advice.  We  have  been  long  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him,  and  speak  that  which  we  do  know.  Few, 
if  any,  knowing  him  can  have  been  unobservant  of  the  con¬ 
scientious  and  earnest  interest  he  has  ever  taken  in  the 
welfare  and  advancement  of  the  student  of  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine;  and  that  this  did  not  terminate  with  the  finishing  of 
his  studies  at  the  College.  Never  since  we  have  been 
privileged  to  conduct  this  Journal  has  any  announcement 
awakened 'in  us  greater  feelings  of  regret  than  this  has 
done.  We  will  go  even  yet  further,  and  state  our  apprehen¬ 
sions  that  to  the  profession  in  the  future  it  will  prove  for 
some  time  a  considerable  loss,  for  teachers,  earnest  and 
honest  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  require  time  and 
experience  to  make  them  efficient.  But  even  this  is  not 
enough — there  must  be  that  existing  in  them  which  inspires 
confidence  and  links  the  teacher  and  the  taught  together. 
In  all  this  Mr.  Varnell  stood  pre-eminent;  and  it  is  on 
this  ground  that  we  fear  a  long  time  must  elapse  ere  the 
vacancy  thus  made  will  be  filled. 

Those  who  have  never  been  engaged  in  similar  duties 
know  but  little  of  the  large  amount  of  mental  labour  and 
anxiety  connected  with  the  instilling  of  knowledge  into  the 
minds  of  a  mixed  class  of  pupils.  Some  among  them  there 
will  be,  who  at  once  see  the  bearing  and  can  appreciate 
the  value  and  necessity  of  acquiring  scientific  principles  to 
guide  them  in  their  practice  in  after  life  ;  while  there  are 
others  who  can  never  be  taught  to  estimate  their  worth. 
Thus  the  mind  of  the  teacher  becomes  suspended  between 
hopes  and  fears ;  sometimes  he  believes  that  he  is  instru¬ 
mental  for  good,  and  at  others  he  is  ready  to  give  up  all 
in  despair. 
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As  it  respects  this  Journal^  we  have  the  highest  grati¬ 
fication  in  being  able  to  state  that  the  same  support  will  be 
accorded  it  which  for  a  very  long  time  past  Mr.  Yarnell  has 
given ;  and  as  his  time  will  not  now  be  occupied  by  teach¬ 
ing  and  other  official  duties_,  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  carry  out 
certain  investigations  that  have  long  engaged  his  thoughts 
and  desires,  the  results  of  which  he  will  give  publicity  to 
in  our  pages,  to  the  enhancement  of  their  value.  Our  friend¬ 
ship  has  been  long  tried,  and  we  are  extremely  glad  that,  as 
a  consequence,  the  profession  will  continue  to  be  benefited 
by  inquiries  prosecuted  with  honesty,  faithfulness,  and  zeal, 
while  suggestions  will  from  time  to  time  be  made  by  him, 
the  fruit  of  thoughtful  experience,  from  which  all  will 
derive  profit. 

And  now  that  Mr.  Yarn  ell  has  for  so  long  a  period 
been  connected  with  the  profession,  and  so  earnestly  and, 
as  we  believe,  advantageously  done  his  duty,  it  only  remains 
for  the  members  of  the  profession  to  do  theirs.  Here  “a 
word  to  the  wise  will  be  sufficient.^^  Let  him  bear  with 
him  into  his  comparative  retirement  those  manifestations  of 
respect  and  gratitude  which  shall  awaken  in  him  reminis¬ 
cences  never  to  be  regretted — feelings  that  ennoble  man.  We 
are  both  ready  and  willing  to  assist  in  so  good  a  cause,  nor 
shall  we  have  long  to  pause  for  a  reply. 


[We  are  sorry  to  say  that  for  a  short  time  past  Professor 
Yarnell  has  been  unable  to  attend  to  his  College  duties 
through  indisposition.  The  students  knowing  this,  as  a 
body,  much  to  their  honour,  met  and  resolved  on  conveying 
to  him  the  following  address,  in  reply  to  a  letter  received 
from  him  regretting  his  incapability  to  be  with  them  as 
usual.] 

Royal  Veterinary  College; 

April  \^th^  1867. 

Dear  Sir, — In  accordance  with  your  desire,  Professor 
Spooner  has  communicated  to  us  the  contents  of  your  kind 
letter,  expressing  wishes  for  our  well-being  and  welfare,  for 
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which  we  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  in  terms 
we  know  which  will  fall  far  short  of  what  we  could  desire ; 
but  we  trust  you  will  believe  us  to  be  sincere  when  we 
assure  you  that  the  kindness  you  have  now  shown  is  viewed 
by  us  as  being  in  accordance  with  that  uniform  care  and 
anxiety  you  have  ever  evinced  for  our  onward  progress^  and 
with  that  consideration  which  you  have  always  exercised 
towards  us  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  friend ;  in  each  capacity 
we  have  been  fortunate  and  proud  to  act  under  your 
guidance.  As  to  the  former,  we  fear,  from  the  remarks  of 
Professor  Spooner,  that  we  are  likely  to  be  disconnected. 
Much  as  we  may  regret  the  determination  you  have  come  to 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  feel  assured  that  our  loss  will 
be  somewhat  modified  by  a  consideration  that  you  will  now 
be  able  to  pass  a  life  of  less  anxiety  and  more  ease — in  fact, 
to  enjoy  that  repose  from  active  duties  which  your  long  and 
valuable  serviees  so  well  merit.  As  friends,  we  trust  you 
will  always  allow  a  connection  to  exist  between  us.  We 
feel  that,  were  advice  needed  by  us,  we  could  never  apply  to 
one  whose  counsel  we  could  more  implicitly  follow. 

We  are  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  your  continued  illness,  but 
trust  it  will  be  only  of  a  temporary  character.  The  cause  of 
3^our  absence  from  the  College  has  not  been  misconstrued 
by  a  single  student,  and  we  beg  of  you  to  dismiss  such  an 
idea  from  your  mind,  as  it  is  only  justiee  to  ourselves  to 
state  that  no  such  doubt  as  that  you  imply  could  have  any 
existence  in  connection  with  the  students  at  the  Royal  Vete¬ 
rinary  College,  and  their  respected  Lecturer  on  Anatomy. 

Finally,  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  your  illness  will  speedily  pass  off ;  and  to 
echo  the  words  of  the  principal  in  saying  that  we  trust, 
if  you  must  leave  us,  your  strong  and  able  mind  may 
be  still  left  as  a  director  and  an  ornament  to  the  pro¬ 
fession,  of  which  you  are  so  distinguished  and  respected  a 
member,  We  are,  dear  Sir, 

With  best  wishes  for  your  prosperity, 

Your  affectionate  Pupils, 

The  Students  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 


To  Peofessor  Yarnell. 
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Translations  and  Reviews  of  Continental 
Veterinary  Journals. 

By  W.  Ernes,  M.R.C.V.S.,  London. 

THE  KINDERPEST  IN  HOLLAND. 

The  decrease  of  the  cattle  plague  in  Holland  seems  to 
continue.  In  the  week  ending  l6th  of  February,  1735  cases 
occurred,  which  have  fallen  to  l607  in  the  week  ending  the 
22nd  of  the  same  month.  Unfortunately,  the  malady  reap¬ 
pears  in  localities  where  it  had  ceased  for  some  time  past, 
and  there  has  been  a  fresh  outbreak  in  North  Brabant.  On 
the  22nd  of  February  there  were  still  121  villages  infected 
with  the  pest,  viz. :  72  in  South  Holland,  14  in  North  Holland, 
28  in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  6  in  that  of  Gueldre,  and  1 
in  North  Brabant.  On  the  22nd  of  February,  the  report  of 
the  pest  was — 


147,139  sick. 

72,540  dead. 

24,895  slaughtered. 

48,271  recovered. 

4,336  unaffected. 

In  the  last  bulletin,  we  announced,  from  a  telegram  re¬ 
ceived  from  Berlin,  that  the  cattle  plague  had  broken  out  in 
Prussia,  on  the  frontier  of  Holland.  The  statement  only 
proved  too  true,  cases  having  occurred  at  Born,  near  Briiggen, 
in  the  duchy  of  Cleves. 

The  rinderpest  also  continues  to  prevail  in  Lower  Austria, 
60  localities  being  infected ;  1993  head  of  cattle  have  been 
slaughtered  as  suspected  or  infected,  252  were  carried  off  by 
the  malady,  the  total  amounting  on  the  26th  of  February  to 
2025  heads. 

In  the  last  fortnight  there  have  been  no  fresh  cases  in 
Belgium ;  nevertheless,  the  malady  has  broken  out  in  a  flock 
of  sheep  which  were  sequestrated  in  a  farm  at  Zele,  where  the 
rinderpest  had  been  imported  in  the  month  of  February  last 
by  a  bull  coming  from  Sweevezeele,  bought  at  the  fair  of 
Brussels,  after  having  sojourned  in  a  stable  in  which  some 
cattle  from  Hasselt  had  been  located.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
sheep,  154  in  number,  might  have  escaped,  as  only  four  beasts 
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had  been  attacked  on  the  farm,  and  they  had  been  promptly 
destroyed ;  sheep  being  less  liable  to  the  pest  than  the  bovine 
species.  This  hope,  however,  was  not  realised.  After  about 
three  weeks^  incubation,  the  malady  broke  out  in  the  flock, 
and  all  were  condemned  and  killed. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  this  will  be  the  last  sacrifice  that  will 
have  to  be  made,  and  that  every  one  will  conform  to  the 
measures  prescribed  by  the  Government,  and  use  common 
prudence  and  circumspection.  The  summary  of  the 
number  since  the  invasion  of  the  epizootic  in  Belgium  is  as 
follows  : 


Infected  places. 

Deaths. 

Infected  cattle 

Suspected 

Total 

slaughtered 

slaughtered. 

slaughtered. 

1865  . 

46  ... 

20 

286 

148  ... 

434 

1866. 

• 

Antwerp . 

11  ... 

6 

...  107  ... 

150  ... 

257 

Flanders  . 

4 

1 

19  ... 

51  ... 

70 

Liege  . 

1 

2 

17  ... 

24  ... 

41 

Hainault . 

1 

0 

1  ... 

1  ... 

2 

Total  . 

17  ... 

9 

...  144  ... 

226  ... 

370 

1867. 

Antwerp . 

1  ... 

0 

4  ... 

8  ... 

12 

Flanders  .... 

1  ... 

0 

...  6 

8  ... 

14 

Li%e  . 

2  ... 

2 

80  ... 

4  ... 

84 

Lirabourg  . 

• 

3  ... 

8 

...  331 

1073  ... 

1404 

Total  .... 

7  ... 

10 

...  421  ... 

1093  ... 

1514 

Total  loss  the' 

9tli  March, 

► 

70  ... 

39 

...  851  ... 

1467  ... 

2318 

1867 


If  to  this  are  added  263  sheep,  victims  of  the  pest,  of 
which  99  were  slaughtered  in  North  Flanders,  154  in  South 
Flanders,  and  8  in  the  province  of  Liege,  we  have  thus  a 
complete  necrology  of  the  epizootic  in  Belgium  from  its  first 
appearance  to  the  present  time. — Journal  de  la  Societe  Agricole, 
Amiales  Veterinaires,  Feb.,  1867. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OE  THE  RINDERPEST  IN  THE  PROVINCES 
OE  DUSSELDORE  AND  MUNSTER. 

By  Professor  Mtillee,  of  Berlin. 

M.  Sauberg  was  sent  for  on  the  11th  of  December, 
1866,  to  make  an  autopsy  of  a  cow  which  had  been  attended 
by  an  empiric  at  a  farm  at  Hassam,  district  of  Cleves,  so  as  to 
ascertain  from  the  lesions  whether  it  was  a  case  of  rinderpest; 
and  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month  it  was  found  that  some 
other  cattle  on  the  same  farm  showed  positive  symptoms  of 
the  existence  of  the  same  malady.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Commission  which  was  immediately  sent  to  Hassam,  fifteen 
animals  of  the  bovine  tribe  were  found  on  the  farm  in  ques¬ 
tion,  three  of  which  presented  the  characters  of  the  rinder¬ 
pest.  The  order  to  slaughter  and  bury  the  whole  of  them  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  was  given,  in  accordance  with  the 
decrees  of  the  Government,  the  indemnity  paid  being  653i 
thalers. 

Being  invited  by  the  Minister  of  Medicine  to  visit  Hassam, 
and  in  concert  wdth  the  delegate  of  the  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  adopt  such  measures  as  would  be  best  calculated  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  this  fatal  malady,  the  following  propo¬ 
sitions  were  made  to  the  minister: 

1st.  All  the  cattle  on  a  farm  infected  by  the  rinderpest  to 
be  forthwith  slaughtered  and  buried.  The  indemnity  to  be 
determined  by  three  experts  :  in  short,  to  apply  to  the  Rhine 
provinces  the  same  sanitary  measures  which  have  been  so 
successfully  applied  on  the  eastern  frontier  against  the 
invasion  of  this  malady. 

2nd.  All  communications  to  be  suspended  between 
Holland  and  the  province  of  Cleves,  either  by  rail  or  the 
postal  route. 

Persons  on  the  roads  who  from  the  nature  of  their  occu¬ 
pation  are  not  to  be  considered  as  suspect  may  be  allowed 
to  pass  the  frontier  after  having  been  duly  disinfected. 

Goods  sent  by  rail  or  the  road  to  be  carefully  inspected 
on  the  frontier,  and  refused  admittance  if  packed  in  straw 
or  hay. 

All  roads  not  postal,  or  on  which  there  existed  a  custom¬ 
house,  to  be  interdicted. 

3rd.  For  the  better  protection  of  the  frontiers,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Diisseldorf  and  Munster,  which  have  already  five 
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companies  of  the  line  and  jagers,  and  a  troop  of  lancers, 
employed  for  the  purpose,  is  requested  to  fortify  the  cordon 
by  tripling  their  number. 

4th.  As  long  as  the  cattle  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  are 
threatened  by  the  existence  of  the  rinderpest  in  Holland,  no 
empiric  shall  be  allowed  medically  to  treat  cattle  under  any 
pretext  whatever. 

All  owners  of  cattle  who  do  not  declare  to  the  competent 
authority  all  cases  of  illness  in  their  stock,  or  do  not  have 
recourse  to  a  qualified  veterinary  surgeon  for  their  treat¬ 
ment,  shall  be  liable  to  a  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment. 

It  is  expedient  to  appoint  young  veterinar}’^  surgeons  to 
those  villages  which  are  most  exposed  to  the  infection  of  the 
malady. 

The  Government  has  completed  these  measures  by  sending 
M.  Liitheus,  departmental  veterinary  surgeon  at  Oppelen,  in 
Silesia,  to  Cleves,  with  instructions  to  take  all  preventive 
and  repressive  means  required,  according  to  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  in  this  new  invasion  of  the  malady. 

The  cause  of  the  development  of  the  rinderpest  at  Hassam 
has,  perhaps,  not  been  incontestably  established,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  the  virus  was  introduced  into  this  farm  by  a 
domestic  who  resided  in  Holland,  and  returned  home  every 
Saturday,  coming  back  to  Hassam  on  the  following 
Monday. 

From  the  25th  of  December  to  the  beginning  of  February 
the  rinderpest  declared  itself  in  four  villages  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Diisseldorf,  and  in  one  farm  in  the  government  of 
Munster.  The  malady,  however,  by  the  most  stringent  mea¬ 
sures  adopted,  was  in  every  case  confined  to  and  stamped  out 
on  the  farm  where  it  broke  out,  and  up  to  the  present  time  it 
has  been  necessary  to  sacrifice  only  109  head  of  cattle  to 
arrest  the  ravages  of  this  terrible  affection  in  those  provinces 
bordering  on  Holland. — Ibid, 
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Freliminary  Meeting,  held  at  Birmingham,  March  27?^-^,  1867. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT. 

A  MEETING  of  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  was  held 
at  the  Hen  and  Chickens  Hotel,  Birmingham,  on  Wednesday,  March  27th,  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  in  detail  matters  of  business  connected  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  Congress  to  be  held  in  London  in  May  next. 

There  were  present  about  27  members  of  the  profession,  amongst  whom  we 
noticed  Mr.  Thos.  Greaves,  of  Manchester,  President  of  the  Yorkshire  Vet.  Med. 
Association  ;  Mr.  Howell,  of  Rochdale,  President  of  the  Lancashire  Vet.  Med. 
Association ;  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Nottingham,  President  of  the  Midland  Counties  Vet. 
Med.  Association ;  Mr.  Bodington,  of  Cardiff,  President  of  the  West  of  England 
Vet.  Med.  Association ;  Mr.  J.  M.  Parker,  Mr.  Taibly,  Mr.  Stanley,  Mr.  Price, 
sen.  andjun.,  of  Birmingham  ;  Mr.  Careless,  of  Stafford;  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Liver¬ 
pool;  Mr.  Shorthouse,  of  Dudley;  Mr.  Pyatt  and  Mr.  Cave,  of  Nottingham; 
Mr.  J.  C.  Broad  and  Mr.  Woodger,  of  Paddington;  Mr.  Toll,  of  Birmingham 
Mr.  Harber,  of  Kidderminster ;  and  others. 

Mr.  Greaves,  of  Manchester,  was  unanimously  voted  to  the  chair. 

In  opening  the  proceedings,  the  Chairman  said — The  word  “  Congress”  is  new 
in  the  English  Veterinary  vocabulary ;  not  so,  however,  on  the  Continent ;  they 
have  had  several  such  meetings — at  Munich  and  Vienna — which  have  been 
attended  with  the  best  possible  results.  I  must  express  my  regret  that  we  have 
so  small  a  meeting,  and  at  the  absence  of  Professor  Spooner ;  we  had  hoped  to 
have  been  honoured  with  his  presence ;  and  I  still  further  regret  the  dis¬ 
appointment  because  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  has  arisen  on  account  of  the 
indisposition  of  Professor  Varnell. 

As  you  are  aware,  gentlemen,  we  have  met  to  decide  the  details  of  one  of  the 
most  important — if  not  the  most  important — movements  that  has  ever  been 
attempted  in  connection  with  the  veterinary  profession — the  arrangement  of  a 
Veterinary  Conference.  In  this  we  are  endeavouring  to  follow  the  path  of  the 
Social  Science  Congress ;  we  are  anxious  to  have  papers  read  and  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  on  the  most  important  subjects  appertaining  to  the  well-being  of  our 
profession,  and  I  think,  gentlemen,  there  never  was  a  time  so  opportune  as  the 
present,  when  it  would  appear  that  there  exists  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  all 
the  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  to  entertain  all  questions  relating  to  our 
progress. 

This  subject  has  already  being  taken  up  and  warmly  advocated  by  our  Pro¬ 
vincial  Veterinary  Medical  Associations ;  nay,  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that 
the  proposition  emanated  from  a  president  of  one  of  the  associations — Mr. 
Bodington,  of  Cardiff — and  it  would  appear  that  some  little  jealousy  may  arise 
because  our  metropolitan  brothers  have  not  taken  the  lead ;  they,  however,  have 
on  several  occasions  attempted  to  get  up  a  benevolent  and  other  associations, 
and  in  every  attempt  they  have  failed,  while  we  (the  provincial)  have  succeeded, 
and  are  now  again  engaged  in  bringing  to  completion  one  of  the  most  noble 
works  ever  attempted  by  the  profession,  and  one  which  is  to  be  supported  by  the 
whole  body  corporate,  and  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  the  matter  has  been  taken 
up  with  that  spirit  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  ultimate  success.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  Council  in  London  a  suggestion  was  made  by  Professor  Spooner  that 
we  should  waive  all  questions  but  one — that  is.  No.  4,  “  The  Charter  :  its  objects 
and  uses  ;  why  a  Bill  is  required,  and  whether  a  second  Charter  for  Scotland  is 
desirable  ?”  and  he  suggested  that  this  question — as  also  the  Bill  we  are  now  pro¬ 
secuting,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain — should  be  brought  forward  and  discussed 
immediately  after  the  business  of  the  annual  meeting  in  May  next,  as  he  con¬ 
sidered  this  of  more  importance  than  any  of  the  others,  though  he  thought  them 
all  of  some  consequence.  The  question,  therefore,  for  your  consideration  is, 
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would  it  be  better  to  concentrate  our  energies  on  this  one  question,  or  go  on  with 
the  scheme  which  has  been  laid  before  you  ?  Our  friend  Mr.  Bodington  has  been 
most  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  favorable  issue  to  this  move¬ 
ment,  and  has  procured  the  names  of  several  gentlemen  who  have  offered  to  write 
upon  the  subjects,  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  disappointment  to  them  if  Congress 
does  not  proceed.  Professor  Spooner  thinks  that  if  these  subjects  are  discussed 
disagreements  may  arise,  and  we  may  not  present  to  Parliament  that  unanimity  of 
opinion  which  may  be  desirable.  I  must  confess  to  you  I  do  not  see  that,  and 
Professor  Varnell  does  not  see  it.  I  think  the  simple  reading  of  papers  can 
scarcely  cause  a  quarrel.  It  has  been  suggested  in  regard  to  these  subjects  that, 
if  we  have  only  papers  read,  and  not  fully  discussed,  we  shall  lose  a  great  deal  of 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  Congress.  But  if  we  remember  that  there  are 
eight  subjects,  and  that  each  of  these  papers  will  occupy  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  it  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  them  if  Congress  is  confined  to  one  day ; 
so  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  consider  if  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  confine 
the  business  to  the  reading  of  the  papers,  as  they  would  exhaust  the  subject.  I 
may  mention  there  are  two  gentlemen  present  ready  to  read  papers. 

Our  friend  Mr.  Bodington  has  a  number  of  letters  he  has  received  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  think  you  will  find,  in  nearly  every  case,  they 
are  in  favour  of  a  Congress. 

Mr.  Bodington. — As  our  President  has  told  you,  I  have  received  a  large  number 
of  letters  upon  the  subject  of  the  Congress,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  I 
have  divided  those  letters,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  explanation,  into  four 
classes  : — 1.  Those  received  from  gentlemen  I  consulted  as  to  the  desirability  and 
wisdom  of  this  movement.  2.  Those  of  gentlemen  approving  of  Congress,  and 
containing  suggestions.  3.  Those  offering  to  write  upon  subjects.  And  4.  Those 
of  disapproval.  Mr.  Bodington  proceeded  to  read  the  most  important  of  these 
letters,  and  the  suggestions  they  contained  were  fully  discussed ;  and,  after 
reading  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  who  had  kindly  offered  to  introduce  sub¬ 
jects,  all  of  which  were  considered  highly  satisfactory,  and  unanimously  approved  of, 
on  being  asked  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Broad  if  any  replies  had  been  received  disagree¬ 
ing  with  the  Congress  Mr.  Bodington  replied,  he  was  extremely  proud  to  say  only 
two  such  replies  had  reached  him,  and  the  one  from  Professor  Spooner  he  was 
desirous  to  read  to  the  meeting.  Having  read  this  letter,  Mr.  Bodington  said  I 
think  it  will  be  well  that,  in  the  remarks  I  have  to  make,  I  should  first  apply 
myself  to  Mr.  Spooner’s  letter,  and  the  objections  raised  by  him ;  and,  in  so 
doing,  I  must  beg  most  sincerely  to  disclaim  any  feeling  towards  that  gentleman 
otherwise  than  the  deepest  regard  and  respect  for  both  his  talent  and  position; 
and  when  I  say  I  think  Mr.  Spooner’s  objection  a  farce  1  am  actuated  solely  by 
a  real  motive  and  desire  to  advance,  fairly  and  openly,  and  upon  sound  principles, 
the  cause  we  have  in  hand.  Now,  let  us  look  this  objection  honestly  in  the  face  ; 
it  is  this — that  it  would  be  “  unwise  and  impolitic  to  discuss  any  of  the  questions 
save  No.  4,  because  we  are  petitioning  Parliament  for  a  Bill,”  and  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  upon  the  subject  should  not  take  place  at  Congress,  but  immediately 
after  the  annual  meeting  on  the  same  day.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  this  means  any¬ 
thing,  it  certainly  means  the  abolition  of  Congress,  and  the  shelving  for  some  time 
longer  of  the  all-important  subjects  named  in  our  circular,  and  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  an  attempt  to  stifle  that  spark  of  progression  which  has  of  late  years 
exhibited  itself  in  the  minds  of  the  body  corporate.  I  lament  much  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Spooner  should  have  formed  such  a  mean  opinion  of  the  profession  as  to 
suppose  that,  because  we  happen  to  differ  in  opinion,  of  necessity  we  must  quarrel. 
If  I  mistake  not,  the  material  of  which  the  body  corporate  is  composed  is  of  too 
intellectual  a  caste  and  of  too  manly  a  spirit  to  condescend  to  be  lost  in  such  de¬ 
gradation,  and  my  experience  as  president  of  a  large  and  wide-spread  veterinary 
medical  association  has  taught  me  that,  instead  of  such  meetings  and 
discussions  separating,  it  has  wiped  away  the  rough  knots  of  jealousy 
and  ill-feeling,  and  bound  us  firmer  in  the  bonds  of  union  and  friendship. 
Gentlemen,  I  would  take  the  objection  as  the  very  strongest  argument  that 
could  possibly  be  adduced  in  favour  of  Congress.  If  it  be  the  opinion  of 
the  general  body  of  the  profession  that  it  is  required  to  strengthen  our  cause  in 
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Parliament,  then,  I  argue.  Congress  is  the  means  whereby  to  obtain  it ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  views  of  the  teachers  only  that  is  required,  then,  I  answer. 
Congress  w  a  farce,  and  the  Charter  a  delusion.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  Congress  does  go  on,  allow  me  to  say  it  will  be  the  proudest 
day  of  my  life,  for  I  am  fully  persuaded  it  will  tend  to  the  advantage  of  us  all.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  meeting  together  of  150  or  200  members  of  any  pro¬ 
fession  can  result  in  any  other  than  marked  and  lasting  benefit ;  I  therefore  hope 
you  will  give  the  subject  your  hearty  approval  and  support.  If  you  do  not,  I 
shall  be  equally  thankful  for  your  attendance  here,  feeling  persuaded  that, 
whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  movement,  you  will  do  so  conscientiously, 
and  because  you  believe  it  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  us  all.  If  you  think  and 
believe  it  better  that  Congress  should  not  go  on,  I  hope  you  will  unhesitatingly 
say  so ;  and  I  shall  still  be  pleased  to  know  you  have  thought  it  worth  considera¬ 
tion  at  all.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman. — It  must  he  pleasing  to  you  all  to  find,  from  the  numerous 
letters  read  by  Mr.  Bodington,  that  the  movement  has  been  supported  in  the 
way  it  has.  I  am  sure  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  profession  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  Congress,  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  impart  and  diffuse  more  vitality  into 
the  profession ;  and  I  feel  bound  to  add  that,  should  you  determine  that  it  be  carried 
out,  and  it  should  be  a  success  (of  which  I  have  not  the  least  doubt),  the  thanks 
of  the  whole  profession  will  be  due  to  the  indefatigable  labours  of  one  man,  than 
whom,  I  unhesitatingly  affirm,  the  profession  has  not  within  its  fold  a  warmer 
or  truer  friend.  I  allude  to  my  friend  Mr.  Bodington.  (Applause. '1  Professor 
Spooner  has  no  objection  to  any  one  of  these  questions;  he  thinks  the  subjects 
are  important ;  but  he  is  opposed  to  a  paper  on  any  subject  being  read  without 
being  discussed.  He  thinks  more  good  is  to  be  derived  from  the  discussion  than 
the  reading  of  a  paper,  and  wishes  us  to  confine  our  attention  to  No.  4 — the 
Charter,  &c. — as  he  is  afraid,  if  we  go  into  the  others,  it  would  cause  disagree¬ 
ment  in  the  profession.  He  has  suggested  that  this  subject  be  discussed  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  May,  and  that  the  consideration  of  the  other  subjects  should 
be  waived  for  the  present  year.  It  is  for  you  to  determine  whether  it  is  desirable 
that  some  of  these  subjects  should  be  discussed,  or  whether  we  should  waive 
them  entirely  for  the  discussion  of  the  Charter.  You  are  all  aware  what  the 
subjects  are  that  have  been  proposed,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Bodington  has  read  to 
you  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  volunteered  their  services 
as  writers. 

I  may  now  state  that  Professor  Varnell  suggested  that  we  should  go  out  of 
our  profession  to  seek  a  President,  and  that  we  should  look  to  some  other  of  the 
learned  societies ;  but  on  consulting  with  some  of  the  veterinary  profession  it 
was  considered  desirable  not  to  do  so.  We  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lawson,  the 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  saying  he  could  not 
attend  ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  Professor  Spooner,  not  espousing  our  cause,  would 
hardly  be  the  person  you  would  select.  But  the  first  question  to  decide  is,  shall 
there  be  a  Congress  or  not } 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  question  to  the  meeting,  and  there  were  sixteen 
in  favour  and  one  against  Congress,  the  others  remaining  neutral. 

Mr.  Pyatt. — I  dissented  from  the  motion  because  I  thought  it  would  be 
proper  to  defer  it ;  but  as  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  and  the  profession  gene¬ 
rally  are  in  favour  of  the  motion,  I  withdraw  my  opposition. 

Mr.  Stanley. — I  did  not  vote  for  the  motion  because  I  feel  I  should  like  to 
have  Professor  Spooner  with  us ;  and  if  we  could  see  a  way  of  having  No.  4 
settled  I  shall  be  glad.  We  all  know  the  powerful  infiuence  Mr.  Spooner  has. 
If  we  have  him  with  us,  we  may  go  on  unanimously.  It  would,  iperhaps,  be 
better  to  waive  the  Congress  for  a  time  (No,  no) ;  but  still  I  shall  be  happy  to  go 
with  the  majority. 

Mr.  Litt. — Something  has  been  said  as  to  discussion.  I  do  not  know  whether 
all  the  subjects  are  to  be  discussed,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  did  not  hold  up  my 
hand  for  the  motion.  If  Congress  meets  for  the  purpose  of  persons  only  reading 
papers,  it  will  be  almost  useless  ;  for  I  think  the  discussion  would  be  more  valu¬ 
able  than  the  reading  of  the  papers  themselves,  as  it  would  elicit  the  opinions 
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the  main  body  of  the  profession,  and  which,  I  think,  is  the  principal  object  of 
calling  them  together. 

The  Chairman. — The  desire  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  Mr.  Spooner  is,  that  these 
subjects  should  be  discussed ;  they  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  do  so  ; 
but  when  we  consider  there  are  eight  questions,  it  would  seem  that  discussion  of  all 
would  be  impracticable.  Besides,  it  might  be  supposed  that  each  paper  would 
exhaust  the  question,  and  to  discuss  it  would  be  merely  the  clashing  of  extreme 
opinions. 

Mr.  Litt. — It  is  quite  true  that  if  there  is  to  be  such  a  variety  of  subjects, 
there  would  not  be  time  to  discuss  them  ;  but  I  would  suggest  that  some  of  them 
might  be  omitted  from  the  programme ;  for  instance,  I  have  agreed  to  write  upon 
the  law  of  warranty,  and  I  do  not  well  see  how  this  can  be  separated  from  veterinary 
jurisprudence.  I  certainly  tbink  the  subjects  too  numerous,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  take  two  or  three  and  throw  them  open  for  discussion.  I  shall,  how¬ 
ever,  bow  with  pleasure  to  the  decision  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  Bodington  said  he  thought  there  was  much  truth  in  what  Mr.  Litt  had 
said.  The  question  is,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  take  away  some  of  the 
subjects  ?  Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  matter  into  a  business  shape, 
he  proposed  that  Nos.  3,  6,  and  7,  be  struck  out  of  the  programme,  and  that  the 
other  subjects  remain  and  be  open  to  discussion. 

Mr.  Morgan. — I  believe  it  is  intended  to  discuss  No.  4  on  the  previous  day ; 
I  therefore  second  Mr.  Bodington’s  resolution. 

The  proposition  was  then  put  and  carried. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  Nos.  1,  5,  and  8,  should  be  the  only  questions  dis¬ 
cussed;  and  that  each  paper  should  not  occupy  more  than  half  an  hour  in 
reading,  or  more  than  one  hour  and  a  half  in  discussion. 

Mr.  Taylor. — I  think  if  the  Congress  is  held  the  day  after  the  annual  meeting 

would  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  persons  to  sign  the  petition  in  favour  of 
the  Bill.  I  likewise  think  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  in  the  Bill  the 
clauses  which  were  omitted  in  1845,  and  that  there  should  be  penalties  on  those 
that  infringe  the  Charter. 

The  Chairman. — The  next  business  is  the  appointment  of  a  President  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Litt. — I  would  suggest  that  it  might  be  well  to  ask  Professor  Spooner  to 
take  the  chair. 

The  Chairman. — I  think  Mr.  Spooner  would  feel  annoyed. 

Mr.  Bodington. — No  one  can  possibly  entertain  greater  respect  for  Mr. 
Spooner  than  myself ;  but  I  think  it  is  now  high  time  we  began  to  think  and  act 
for  ourselves ;  and  if  we  do  not  make  a  move,  we  shall  remain  where  we  are  till 
the  last  day.  It  is  quite  certain  we  cannot  stand  still — we  must  be  going 
forward  or  backward.  The  question  is,  are  we  content  to  remain  as  we  are  ?  I 
trust  and  feel  convinced  the  answer  will  be  No ;  and  this  is  an  opportunity  for 
showing  our  determination  to  go  forward ;  and  I  say  it  with  all  respect  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Spooner,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  is  at  all  anxious  to  help  us  out  of  the 
mire.  We  may  unfortunately  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  one  party ; 
and  while  no  one  could  regret  this  more  than  I  shpuld,  yet  I  sincerely  hope  we 
shall  be  able  to  work  unanimously;  but  it  is  not  the  interests  of  one  only,  but 
2573  members  of  our  profession  that  are  at  stake.  I  have  no  doubt  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  No.  4  on  the  evening  of  the  annual  meeting  will  bring  Professor 
Spooner  with  us  on  the  day  of  Congress.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  one  word  that 
would  in  the  least  degree  prejudice  the  mind  of  any  one  present,  and  will  do  all 
in  my  power  to  ensure  unanimity  of  action;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  look 
to  our  own  interests.  We  must  not  buy  peace  at  the  sacrifice  of  principle. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Broad. — The  professor  is  not  opposed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
other  questions,  but  is  desirous  that  all  our  efforts  should  be  used  to  obtain  the 
Bill,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  am  inclined  to  go  with  him. 

Mr.  Litt. — Are  we  to  understand  that  Professor  Spooner  would  have  us  stand 
still  till  we  get  this  Bill } 

Mr.  J.  C.  Broad. — Yes. 

Mr.  Litt. — Then  I  am  afraid  that  we  shall  stand  still  for  some  time.  The 
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Charter  has  become  a  dead  letter  because  the  schools  and  colleges  will  not  move. 
We  have  had  a  Charter  for  twenty  years,  and  it  has  done  nothing  for  us.  I  am 
heartily  glad  that  Mr.  Bodington  has  initiated  this  movement ;  it  is  the  only  one 
that  I  have  taken  the  slightest  interest  in,  and  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Bodington 
that  we  must  move  for  ourselves.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  in  all  the  move¬ 
ments  we  have  made  the  schools  have  put  themselves  into  opposition ;  there  is 
no  denying  that  fact.  At  the  same  time  I  would  explain  to  Professor  Spooner 
that,  if  he  does  object  to  become  either  President  or  Vice-President,  we  must 
appoint  some  one  else. 

Mr.  Bodington. — I  think  it  would  be  better  to  appoint  our  President  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  an  ordinary  member  of  our  profession,  one  who  is  perfectly  in¬ 
dependent  of  any  of  the  colleges ;  and  I  know  of  no  one  more  competent  or 
more  deserving  of  the  compliment  than  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  Mr.  Lawson. 

The  Chairman.— -It  has  been  proposed  that  Mr.  Lawson  should  be  elected 
President  of  Congress,  and  that  the  Vice-Presidents  should  be  selected  from  each 
of  the  colleges ;  Professor  Varnell  fell  in  with  us ;  hut  as  Mr.  Lawson  declined, 
it  becomes  a  question  whether  we  should  appoint  Professor  Spooner,  with  the 
chance  of  his  refusal. 

Mr.  Morgan.~\  think  we  have  bowed  enough  to  Professor  Spooner,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  desirable  that  the  Veterinary  profession  should  stoop  to  the  teachers; 
it  would  be  derogatory  to  our  own  position  to  stoop  any  further.  Mr.  Spooner  is 
aware  that  this  question  has  arisen  outside  of  the  College,  and  his  idea  is  to  break 
it  up  entirely,  and  make  a  laughing-stock  of  all  connected  with  it.  I  therefore 
propose  that  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  be 
requested  to  take  the  chair  at  the  forthcoming  Congress. 

Mr.  Bodington  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Bodington  moved  that  Professor  Spooner,  Professor  Gamgee,  and  Professor 
McCall,  be  elected  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Pyatt  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  the  hours  of  meeting  should  be  from  9  a.m.  till 
1  p.m.,  and  from  2  p.m.  till  6  p.m.,  and  that  Congress  should  meet  at  the  Free¬ 
masons^  Tavern  on  the  day  following  the  annual  meeting. 

It  was  then  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  that  a  Committee  of 
Management  be  appointed,  consisting  of  the  President  of  each  provincial 
veterinary  medical  association,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Broad,  of  Paddington,  London. 

Mr.  Morgan  proposed  that  Mr.  Bodington  be  appointed  Secretary,  and  said 
he  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  more  business  man,  or  one  that  took 
a  greater  interest  in  the  movement,  or  more  capable  of  discharging  the  duties 
attached  to  the  ofldce. 

Mr.  Woodger  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Howell. — I  am  much  pleased  to  see  the  manner  in  which  affairs  have 
turned  out  to-day.  I  had  looked  at  the  matter,  and  could  not  see  what  good  was 
to  be  got  out  of  a  Congress  without  discussion ;  at  the  same  time  I  am  glad  we 
have  conceded  to  some  extent  to  the  wishes  of  Professor  Spooner,  and  think  we 
have  done  wisely  in  curtailing  the  subjects  and  in  limiting  the  time  for  reading 
and  discussing  the  subjects.  I  do  think  we  ought  to  stick  to  the  apprenticeship 
clauses  after  we  have  decided  upon  the  Charter,  for  it  is  quite  time  something 
was  done  in  this  matter.  I  am  proud  to  see  such  an  attendance  to-day.  Our 
friend  Mr.  Lawson  has  such  a  great  amount  of  labour  on  his  hands  he  cannot 
attend ;  I  only  wish  he  had  be  able  to  do  so,  as  I  believe  we  should  have  in¬ 
duced  him  to  become  President  of  Congress.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  moving  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  our  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bodington  had  equal  pleasure  in  seconding  it,  which  was  carried. 

The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said  the  meeting  in  May 
next  was  looked  upon  as  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  he  hoped  every  one 
present  would  not  only  make  a  point  of  attending  themselves,  but  prevail  upon 
their  friends  to  do  so  too. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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KOYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINAHY  SURGEONS. 
SPECIAL  MEETING  OE  THE  COUNCIL,  held  Maech  20th,  1867. 

Present: — The  President;  Professors  Spooner  and  Varnell; 
Messrs.  Broad^  Ernes,  Field,  Gowing,  Greaves,  Harrison, 
Hunt,  Moon,  Thaeker,  Wilkinson,  Withers,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  '  , 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  con¬ 
firmed. 

Previous  to  signing  the  minutes,  a  discussion  took  place  in 
reference  to  an  explanation  given  by  the  Treasurer  with 
regard  to  the  balance  in  his  hands,  and  the  desirability  of  a 
further  investment  of  the  funds  of  the  college.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  that  his  explanation  relative  to  the  investment  of  the 
funds,  and  of  the  interest  now  received  on  the  deposit  account, 
was  satisfactory. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  E.  Hol¬ 
land,  M.P.,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  cheque  for  the 
account  of  Messrs.  Loch  and  Maclaurin,  the  parliamentary 
agents ;  and  also  of  a  written  copy  of  the  statement  in 
favour  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeons^  Bill,  and  further  re¬ 
questing  to  be  furnished  with  a  printed  copy  of  the  Bill. 

Letters  were  read  from  Dr.  Dalzell,  of  the  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege,  Edinburgh,  and  also  Messrs.  Kendall,  Astin,  and  others, 
holding  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  certificate, 
who  were  candidates  for  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  expressing  a  desire  of  presenting  them¬ 
selves  at  the  next  Special  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Ex¬ 
aminers. 

Letters  were  also  read  from  the  students  of  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College,  requesting  to  be  informed  whether  the 
temporary  suspension  of  the  bye-laws  might  be  extended  to 
them  on  obtaining  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s 
certificate  at  the  ensuing  examination. 

A  considerable  discussion  ensued,  in  which  it  was  held 
that  the  resolution  as  originally  passed  had  reference  only  to 
those  persons  who  held  the  certificate,  and  not  those  who 
might  at  any  future  time  obtain  it,  and  as  such  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  bye-laws  could  not  possibly  affect  the  pupils  of 
the  present  day. 

It  was  further  considered  that  the  time  of  the  suspension 
of  the  bye-laws  must  terminate  before  the  general  examina- 
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tions  commenced^  and  that  the  special  examinations  should  he 
fixed  for  an  early  date. 

It  was  suggested  that  a  letter  be  written  to  Mr.  Duncan, 
informing  him  first,  that  the  students  of  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College  are  not  entitled  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  special  examinations  for  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  as  recently  instituted,  with  a  view  to 
the  admission  as  members  of  the  college  of  those  gentlemen 
who  at  present  hold  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s 
certificate  only.  Secondly,  that  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of 
Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
would  be  held  in  Edinburgh  at  the  usual  time,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  examining  all  students  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
Scotch  schools,  and  who  were  eligible  for  such  examination. 
The  report  of  the  parliamentary  committee  was  next  read. 

The  committee  reported  that  the  statement  in  favour  of 
the  Veterinary  Surgeons^  BilT^  had  had  their  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  and  they  had  made  a  few  verbal  alterations  therein. 
They  also  recommend  that  the  appendix  containing  an  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  be 
not  added  to  the  statement. 

The  amended  Veterinary  Surgeons'  Bill"  as  proposed  to 
be  laid  before  Parliament  was  considered,  but  no  alterations 
were  made  in  the  draught.  The  Secretary  then  proceeded 
to  read  ^^the  statement." 

The  following  alteration  was  made  in  the  wording,  viz.. 

That  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  with  a  view  to  afibrd  every  facility  for  Scotch 
pupils  becoming  members  of  the  corporation,  have  appointed 
a  court  of  examiners,  which  they  have  divided  into  two 
sections,  one  to  act  for  London  and  the  other  for  Edinburgh. 
That  each  section  of  the  court  was  composed  of  members  of 
the  highest  reputation  in  the  medical  and  veterinary  profes¬ 
sions  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  who  had  for  the  last 
twenty-three  years  conducted  the  examinations  of  candidates 
for  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons." 

A  discussion  took  place  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
candidates  for  admission,  and  the  proportion  of  the  holders 
of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  certificate  who 
still  stood  aloof  from  the  corporate  body.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  words  ^'and  of  these  up  to  the  present  time  thirty- 
four  are  candidates  for  admission,"  should  be  added  to  the 
statement. 

Some  other  alterations  of  minor  importance  having  been 
made, 
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It  was  moved  by  Professor  Spooner,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Broad — 

That  fifty  copies  of  the  statement  be  printed  for  the  nse 
of  the  Members  of  the  Council.^^ — Carried. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  Veterinary  Medical 
Biir^  was  continued.  It  was  thought  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  bringing  the  Bill  before  the  House^  as  it  was  only  by 
its  being  kept  constantly  before  the  public  and  the  House 
that  it  would  ultimately  be  obtained.  It  was  further  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  Bill  ought  to  take  the  very  first  position  in 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  profession,  and  that  it 
should  supersede  any  other  measures  having  for  their  object 
the  advancement  of  their  common  art. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Ernes,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Broad — 

That  the  Bill  be  proceeded  with.^^ — Carried. 

To  enforce  the  claims  of  the  profession  it  was  suggested 
that  a  general  meeting  of  the  profession  be  called  for  taking 
into  consideration  the  objects  of  the  charter,  and  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  drawing  up  a  petition  for  the  obtainment  of  the 
Bill,  which  should  be  signed  by  every  member  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Member  of  Parliament ; 
and  that  the  question  of  the  Bill  should  take  precedence  of 
any  other  matters  of  a  political  character. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Spooner,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Greaves — 

That  a  General  Meeting  of  the  profession  be  called  at 
the  Freemasons^  Tavern,  to  be  held  immediately  after  the 
termination  of  the  business  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting 
on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
Charter  and  the  proposed  Bill.^^ — Carried. 

Bv  order  of  the  Council, 

William  Henry  Coates, 

Secretary. 


aUARTERLY  MEETING  OE  THE  COUNCIL,  held  April  3rd,  1867. 

Present: — Professors  Spooner,  Varnell,  and  Gamgee; 
Messrs.  Broad,  J.  C.  Broad,  Ernes,  Field,  Gowing,  Greaves, 
Harrison,  Robinson,  Seeker,  Wilkinson,  Withers,  and  the 
Secretary. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

Previous  to  the  minutes  being  read.  Professor  Spooner  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Council  to  a  resolution  which  he  had 
moved  at  the  preceding  meeting  in  reference  to  a  general 
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meeting  of  the  profession  being  held  at  the  Freemasons^ 
Tavern  on  the  subject  of  the  Charter,  and  the  advantages  of 
continuing  the  application  for  a  Veterinary  Medical  Bill,  as 
the  matter  was  about  to  be  discussed  at  the  Congress  on  the 
following  day ;  he  now  begged  to  move  that  the  resolution  be 
not  acted  upon. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  con¬ 
firmed. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Professor  Spooner j  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Greaves — 

That  the  resolution  applying  to  the  calling  of  the  public 
meeting  at  the  Freemasons^  Tavern  on  the  day  of  the  annual 
meeting  be  rescinded. — Carried. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  advertisement  in  the  Ve- 
terinariaUf  was  instructed  to  contradict  the  announcement  of 
the  meeting  in  that  Journal. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  names  of  eight  candidates 
holding  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  certificate 
who  had  passed  their  examinations  before  a  committee  of 
veterinary  members  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  and  were 
admitted  members  of  the  body  corporate. 

The  Registrar  reported  the  following  deaths,  viz. — Mr.  J. 
Kingsley,  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  diploma  dated  July  26, 
1838 ;  Mr.  John  Fletcher  Norfolk,  of  Dover,  diploma  dated 
January  18,  1825 ;  Mr.  Vincent  Vine,  Lewes,  Sussex,  di¬ 
ploma  dated  April  29,  1858;  Mr.  Charles  Croxford,  Thrap- 
stone,  Northamptonshire,  diploma  dated  March  17, 1841;  Mr. 
William  Meginnis,  Brighton,  diploma  dated  April  7,  1838 ; 
Mr.  Francis  Brough,  Burton-on-Trent,  Statfordshire,  diploma 
dated  April  11,  1837 ;  Mr.  John  Hepburn,  Laurencekirk, 
diploma  dated  April,  1842  ;  Mr.  Robert  H alien,  half-pay,  late 
6th  Dragoons,  diploma  dated  November  27,  1821 ;  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Hubbick,  Alnwick,  Northumberland,  diploma  dated 
May  17,  1854. 

The  Secretary  informed  the  Council  there  were  twenty- 
eight  candidates  on  the  list  for  the  special  examinations,  of 
horn  five  had  paid  their  fees. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  David  Thomson,  of  Trinidad, 
holding  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  certificate, 
in  which  he  expressed  a  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Examining  Bye-Laws. 

The  attention  of  the  Council  was  directed  to  the  present 
suspension  of  the  Bye-Laws,  when  it  was  decided  that  they 
were  left  suspended  for  a  special  purpose  in  respect  of  those 
students  of  the  Edinburgh  school  who  had  obtained  the 
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Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  certificate  previous  to  the 
suspension. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  difficulty  that  might  arise^  it  was 
considered  that  the  suspension  should  cease  at  the  ensuing 
examination  about  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh  on  the  15th  of 
April. 

The  Secretary  read  the  original  resolution. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Broad — 

That  the  suspension  of  the  Bye-Laws  should  cease  after 
the  examinations  in  Edinburgh  of  those  candidates  who  pro¬ 
posed  to  come  before  the  Special  Board.^^ 

After  a  careful  consideration,  it  was  decided  that  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Examining  Bye-Laws  should  remain  unaltered, 
Mr.  Wilkinson  having  consented  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Struthers  regretting  his  in¬ 
ability  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  Secretary  to  the  Scotch 
Section  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  naming  Dr.  Duns- 
mure  as  being  fully  competent  to  supply  his  place, 

A  letter  was  also  read  from  Dr.  Dunsmure,  in  which  he 
consented  to  officiate  as  Secretary,  and  expressing  a  desire 
that  the  examinations  should  take  place  on  the  16th  of  April. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Ernes,  and  seconded  by  Professor 
Gamgee — 

That  the  substitution  of  Dr.  Dunsmure  for  that  of  Dr. 
Struthers  be  accepted  and  approved  by  the  Council."’^ — 
Carried. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Bomains,  Secretary  to  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College,  was  also  read,  in  which  he  informed  the 
Council  that  the  students  were  desirous  that  the  examinations 
should  be  held  in  Edinburgh  on  the  16th  inst.,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  being  delayed  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  President  observed  in  reply  that  the  examinations  were 
definitely  fixed  to  take  place  in  Edinburgh  on  April  16th  and 
following  days. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Blatid  of  Alfreton,  whose  pro¬ 
fessional  engagements  prevented  him  from  attending  the 
special  examinations.  He  had  offered  double  fees  in  order 
that  he  might  have  a  written  one. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  inform  Mr.  Bland  that  a 
special  examination  would  be  held  in  Edinburgh ;  and  that 
possibly  there  would  be  another  in  London  at  some  future 
time,  of  which  he  might  be  able  to  avail  himself. 

The  subject  of  the  forthcoming  examinations  in  London 
was  next  considered,  when  it  was  fixed  that  the  examinations 
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should  take  place  on  Monday,  April  22nd,  and  following 
days.  In  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  ex¬ 
aminers,  it  was  proposed  that  the  examinations  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  adjourned  to  the 
following  Monday,  when  they  might  be  resumed. 

Inquiry  was  made  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  as  to  the  suppression 
of  the  addenda  in  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee. 

It  was  explained  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  had 
not  thought  it  advisable  that  it  should  be  added,  being  a 
statement  emanating  from  the  Camden  Town  School. 

It  was  considered  by  Professor  Spooner  that  such  an 
opinion  going  forth  from  the  governing  body  would  rather 
deaden  the  effect  than  otherwise.  It  was  highly  necessary 
that  the  statement  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Members  of  Parliament  and  others  who  advocated  the  cause, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  better  for  it  to  appear  as  a 
separate  document. 

The  Finance  Committee  reported  that  they  had  examined 
the  vouchers  and  receipts  of  payments  during  the  preceding 
quarter,  and  found  them  correct.  Mr.  Wilkinson  apologised 
on  behalf  of  the  Finance  Committee  for  not  being  able  to 
present  a  correct  Balance  Sheet,  in  consequence  of  a  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  Treasurers  and  the  Secretary's  accounts, 
the  said  discrepancy  being  in  favour  of  the  College.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  Balance  Sheet  be  referred  back  to  the 
Finance  Committee. 

The  liabilities  for  the  quarter  amounted  to  £9S  Is.  lie?., 
which  were  ordered  to  be  discharged. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Gamgee^  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Broad — 

“  That  cheques  be  drawn  for  the  current  expenses,  and  for 
the  Examiners^  fees.^’ — Carried. 

The  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  Annual  Meeting 
were  next  considered. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Ernes,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Seeker — 

^^That  Mr.  Stanley,  of  Montague  Street,  Borough,  and 
Professor  James  Law,  be  appointed  the  Auditors.^’ — Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Robinson,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Gowing —  ' 

That  Professors  Varnell  and  Gamgee,  Messrs.  Ernes, 
Field,  and  the  Secretary,  be  appointed  to  prepare  the  Annual 
Report.^^ — Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Ernes,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Broad — 
That  500  copies  of  the  Charter  and  Bye-Laws  be  printed.^’ 
— Carried. 
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It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Ernes — 

That  the  Bye-Law  No.  27  be  suspended  in  reference  to 
the  students  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  School  as  to  the 
time  of  seven  days^  notice  being  required  previous  to  the 
examinations  taking  place.’^ — Carried. 


SPECIAL  MEETING  OE  THE  COUNCIL,  held  April  18th,  1867. 

Present  : — Professor  Gamgee ;  Messrs.  J.  C.  Broad^  Ernes, 
Field,  Gowing,  Harpley,  Hunt,  Moon,  Withers,  and  the 
Secretary. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Gamgee,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Hunt — 

Mr.  Gowing,  Vice-President,  took  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Mills,  I8th  Hussars,  Se¬ 
cunderabad  ;  and  Mr.  John  Womack,  Ponteland,  enclosing 
fees  for  the  special  examinations.  Also  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Whisker,  of  Welshpool,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the 
diploma  of  the  College,  but  whose  name  did  not  appear  in  the 
Scotch  Begister. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  ask  whether  that  gen¬ 
tleman  had  obtained  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's 
certificate. 

A  letter  was  also  read  from  Dr.  Dalzell,  of  the  Veterinary 
College,  Edinburgh,  informing  the  Council  that  he  had  unfor¬ 
tunately  mislaid  his  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's 
certificate,  and  referring  to  the  Secretary  and  others  to  con¬ 
firm  this  statement. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Ernes,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hunt — 

“  That  Dr.  DalzelPs  evidence  of  his  Highland  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society's  certificate  be  accepted.^^ — Carried. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Williams,  of  the  Veterinary 
Department,  Privy  Council  Office,  enclosing  the  translation 
of  a  pamphlet  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Belgian  Legation, 
and  calling  the  attention  of  the  President  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  to  the  6th  Question,  having 
reference  to  a  prize  medal  of  j048  offered  for  competition  to 
the  discoverer  of  the  symptoms  causes,  and  anatomical 
lesions,  and  the  nature  of  epizootics  and  of  typhoid  diseases 
in  the  different  kinds  of  animals. 
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It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Ernes,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Broad — • 

That  the  letter,  together  with  the  translation,  be  inserted 
in  the  Veterinarian.” — Carried. 

The  Annual  Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Council,  as 
prepared  by  the  Report  Committee,  was  then  read  and  sub¬ 
mitted  for  approval. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Ernes,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Moon — 

That  the  Report  be  received.^’ — Carried. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Gowing,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Broad — 

That  the  Report  be  adopted.^^ — Carried. 

The  Balance  Sheet  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  during 
the  past  year,  as  audited,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Broad,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hunt — 

That  the  Report  be  received  and  adopted.^^ — Carried. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

William  Henry  Coates, 

Secretary. 


Privy  Council  Office,  Veterinary  Department, 
Princes  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  ; 

April  im,  1867. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to 
forward  you  the  enclosed  translation  of  a  pamphlet  sent  to 
this  Office  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Belgian  Legation,  and 
beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  President  to  the  6th  Question 
contained  therein. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Alexander  Williams, 

Secretary, 

To  the  Secretary  of  the 

Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 

10,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C. 

♦ 

[Copy.] 

Programme  of  Questions  put  for  Competition  by  the  Belgian 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine. — Competitive  Examination 
from  1865  to  1868. 

1st  Question. — Cancers,  called  chirurgical,  especially 
considered  in  a  therapeutic  point  of  view.” 
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Prize. — A  Medal  of  j048. 

Close  of  competition^  1st  Aprils  1867. 

^nd  Question. — The  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  study 
of  Tanacetum  vulgar 

Prize. — A  Medal  of  £20. 

Close  of  competition^  1st  Aprils  1867. 

Src?  Question. — “  Inquiry  as  to  what  are  the  functions  of 
the  different  forms  of  encephalus  in  taking  the  experiments 
upon  live  animals,  clinical  and  necroscopic  observations  and 
treatments  furnished  by  histology  and  apparent  anatomy 

Prize. — A  Medal  of  £60. 

Close  of  competition,  1st  April,  1868. 

Competition  from  1866  ^ol869. — A  history  of  the  chemical 
use  of  foxglove,  in  clearly  establishing  by  late  experience 
its  distinctive  character  and  composition.  To  expound  a 
simple  and  easy  process  for  its  extraction.  The  process  must 
be  of  a  nature  to  give  a  constant  and  definite  result.  A 
sample  of  its  result  must  be  furnished  for  the  memory  to 

Prize. — A  Medal  of  £20. 

Close  of  competition,  1st  April,  1868. 

P.S. — Without  wishing  to  point  out  the  course  to  pursue 
for  the  solution  of  the  question,  the  Academy,  nevertheless,  is 
obliged  to  remark  that  it  is  indispensable  for  physiological 
experiments  to  be  made  to  determine  the  medicinal  value  of 
the  principal  extracts  of  foxglove. 

^th  Question. — Expound  and  discuss  the  prophylactic 
measures  that  can  be  opposed  to  the  invasion  and  pro¬ 
pagation  of  cholera  in  accordance  with  the  acts  and  ex¬ 
periments.^^ 

Prize.— A  Medal  of  £40. 

Close  of  competition,  1st  January,  1869. 

Qth  Question. — To  discover  the  symptoms,  causes,  ana¬ 
tomical  lesions,  and  the  nature,  of  epizootic  contagions ; 
typhus,  considered  in  the  different  kinds  of  animals  which 
are  susceptible  of  contracting  this  disease,  and  to  expound  the 
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various  characters  of  sundry  other  typhoid  diseases  with  which 
this  one  might  possibly  be  confounded.^^ 

^  Prize. — A  Medal  of  j048. 

Close  of  competition  1st  January,  1869. 

The  Academy  further  reserves  the  issue  of  two  medals  of 
£12  each:  for  the  authors  of  two  manuscript  memoirs  relative 
to  medical  sciences  which  it  shall  have  received  during  the 
year  1866,  and  which  it  has  also  judged  worthy  of  assigning 
these  rewards.  '  Physicians,  Belgians  by  birth  or  na¬ 
turalisation,  are  alone  allowed  to  compete  for  this  honour. 

The  Form  used  for  the  examinations  is  no  longer  required 
in  presenting  these  memoirs.  " 

Conditions  of  the  Examination. — The  memoirs  legibly 
written  in  Latin,  French,  or  Flemish,  shall  be  alone  ad¬ 
mitted  for  competition ;  they  must  be  addressed  free  of 
postage  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy,  Museum  Place, 
No.  1,  at  Brussels.  ' 

The  plates,  which  shall  be  joined  to  the  memoirs,  must 
be  also  manuscript.  The  Academy,  exacting  the  greatest 
accuracy  in  the  citations,  demands  that  the  authors  should 
point  out  the  editions  and  the  pages  of  the  books  which  they 
shall  quote. 

The  authors  shall  not  attach  their  names  to  their  work, 
but  only  a  motto  written  upon  a  sealed  envelope  enclosing 
their  name  and  address.  The  tickets  attached  to  the  writings 
without  seal  shall  not  be  opened  except  at  the  request  of 
the  authors. 

These  memoirs,  of  which  the,  persons  shall  make  them¬ 
selves  known  the  authors,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
which  shall  already  have  been  published  or  presented  to 
another  scientific  body,  and  those  which  shall  come  before  the 
notice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Company  after  the  fixed  period, 
shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  competition. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  memoirs  passed  by  the  Company 
are  to  be  deposited  in  their  archives,  as  having  become  their 
property ;  nevertheless,  the  authors  can  allow  fresh  copies  of 
them  to  be  taken,  addressing  them  with  such  statement  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Academy. 

The  Academy  informs  the  following  gentlemen — 

1.  That  its  honorary  and  titulary  members  cannot  take 
part  in  the  competition. 

2.  That  the  authors  of  the  memoirs  to  whom  it  shall 
have  given  the  right  of  printing,  in  whole  or  by  extracts, 
shall  have  the  power  to  obtain  fifty  gratuitous  copies  of  them. 
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independently  of  the  permission  to  draw^  in  addition  to  that 
number,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  printer  for  each 
leaf  a  sum,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  Office  of 
Administration . 

The  Secretary  of  the  Academy. 

Dr.  Sallsis. 

Brussels ;  24<th  November,  1866. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  held  in 
Edinburgh,  April  15th,  in  accordance  with  the  Resolution  of  the 
Council  for  the  admission  of  candidates  holding  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society’s  Certificate,  the  following  gentlemen  received 
the  diploma  of  the  College,  and  were  admitted  members  of  the  body 
corporate : 


Dr.  A.  Dalzell,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Materia  Medica 
Thomas  Strangeways,  Professor  of  Ana¬ 
tomy  .  .  .  .  . 

Mr.  Thomas  Jackson 

—  Joseph  Kendall  .  .  .  . 

—  Thomas  Coats  .  .  .  . 

—  James  Crawford  Dixon 

—  John  M‘Dougall 

—  John  Thomas  Astin 

—  John  Boyd  Dunlop 

—  Peter  Walker  .  .  .  . 

—  Thomas  Marshall 

■ —  James  Blackie  .  .  .  . 

—  Alexander  M‘Dougall 

—  William  Marno  .  .  .  . 

—  John  Womack  .  .  .  . 


Veterinary  College,  Edin- 
Do. 

Lurgan,  Ireland. 

W  ab  er  th  waite,  C  umb  erlan  d . 
Brampton,  do. 
Kintore,  Aberdeenshire. 
Colgram,  Dumbarton. 
Huddersfield. 

Belfast,  Ireland. 

Ardrossan,  Ayrshire. 
Glasgow. 

Do. 

Old  Kilpatrick. 

Keith,  Banffshire. 

Ponteland,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 


At  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Court,  held  on  April  16th  and 
17th,  the  undermentioned  students  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
schools  passed  their  examinations,  and  received  the  diploma  of  the 
College  : 


Mr.  Patrick  O’Connor 

—  Joseph  Ackroyd 

—  Samuel  Greenless 


Limerick. 

.  Cullingworth,  Yorkshire. 
.  Manchester. 
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Mr.  William  Boyd  . 

—  Alexander  George  Rolls 

—  Thomas  Walker  . 

—  Alexander  Love 

—  Walter  Lindsay 

—  Robert  Wilson  . 

—  Adam  Duncan  . 

—  Robert  Welsh  . 

—  James  Reilly 

—  Parian  M.  Walker 

—  Daniel  M‘Lean  . 

—  James  Colman  Berne 


Softlaw,  Kelso. 
Weymouth,  Dorset. 
Stewarton,  Ayrshire. 
Greenock. 

Paisley. 

Ayr. 

Co.  Dublin. 

Co.  Antrim. 

Orristown,  Co.  Meath. 
Luss,  Dumbartonshire. 
Renfrew. 

Navan,  Co.  Meath. 


At  the  several  meetings  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  held  in  London,  the  following 
gentlemen,  students  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  passed  their 
examinations,  and  were  admitted  members  of  the  body  corporate  : 


April  22nd. 


Mr.  Frederick  Thomas  Welham 

—  Frederick  Henry  Reeks 

—  Astley  Martin  Metherell 

—  George  Whiting  Cowell 

—  John  Barnett 

—  Oliver  William  Brown  . 

—  Henry  A.  Burrows 

—  Francis  Duck 

—  Thomas  Oliver  . 

—  Edwin  Townsend 

.  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

Wimborne,  Dorset. 

.  Spalding,  Lincolnshire. 
Canterbury. 

.  Highbury,  Middlesex. 

.  London. 

.  Do. 

.  Liverpool. 

.  Grampound,  Cornwall. 

.  Chepstow,  Monmouth. 

April  23rc?. 

Mr.  John  Hixon  Cooper 

—  Robert  Martin  Holmes 

—  William  Reddrop 

—  Edward  Case 

—  William  Henry  Webb  . 

—  Nathan  Molyneux 

—  James  Rowe 

—  George  Holmes  . 

—  Robert  Gibbs 

—  Garwood  Georeg  Whincop  . 

Rye,  Sussex. 

.  Hemswell,  Lincolnshire. 

.  Nantwitch,  Cheshire. 

Barningham,  Norfolk. 

.  Thurlow,  Suffolk. 

.  Wigan,  Lancashire. 

.  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

Norton  Malton,  Yorkshire. 
.  Taunton,  Somerset. 

.  Norwich. 

April  2Ath. 

Mr.  Joseph  Albert  Collings 

—  John  Lloyd 

—  Joseph  Edge 

—  John  Herbert  Cox 

.  Exeter,  Devon. 

Cardigan,  South  Wales. 

.  Leek,  Staffordshire. 

.  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire. 
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Mr.  Joseph  William  Sanderson 

—  Robert  Halsall  . 

—  Samuel  Gatward  . 

—  James  Lawrence  Castle 

—  Francis  Plomley 

—  Herbert  Minton  Tavlor 

_  V 

—  George  Thomas  Baker  . 

—  Thomas  John  Campsall 


.  Spofforth,  Wetherby. 

.  Scarisbrick,  Lancashire. 
.  Saffron  Walden,  Essex. 
Thame,  Oxfordshire.  • 
Maidstone,  Kent. 

.  Barmby  Moor,  York. 
Holt,  Wrexham. 
Sheffield. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  gentlemen  were  examined 
before  the  Special  Board  of  Examiners  on  April  22nd,  viz. — 

Mr.  Matthew  Murphy  .  .  .  Dublin. 

—  Thomas  Drummond  Lambert  .  Do. 


LANCASHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

The  members  of  the  above  Association  held  their  eighteenth 
quarterly  meeting  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Moseley  Street,  Man¬ 
chester,  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  of  March,  1867. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  present: — Messrs.  T.  Greaves, 
P.Y.V.M.A. ;  W.  Haycock,  John  Lawson,  P.R.C.V.S.,  Peter 
Taylor,  C.  Hunting,  Taylor,  jun.,  Manchester;  W.  A.  Cartwright, 
Whitchurch  ; — Whittle,  Worsley ;  J.  Taylor,  Oldham  ;  G.  Brown, 
Oldham  ;  J.  Greaves,  Altrincham  ; — Brooks,  Whitefield  ; — Williams, 
Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  V.M.A.,  Bradford  ; — Carter,  Bradford  ; 
Alfred  Challinor,  Pendlebury ;  W.  Challinor,  Worsley ;  W.  Taylor, 
Stockport ;  J.  Paton,  Manchester ;  G.  H.  Darwell,  Pendleton ; 
F.  T.  Collins,  1st  Dragoon  Guards;  and  S.  L.  Buckley,  the 
Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read’  and  duly 
signed,  the  President  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  a  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Bodington,  in  reference  to  the 
proposed  Veterinary  Congress. 

Some  amount  of  discussion  upon  it  took  place. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  considered  the  time  allowed  very  insufficient  to 
consider  such  great  subjects  as  appeared  upon  the  paper,  that  is, 
before  the  1st  of  May. 

Mr.  Greaves  was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  the  idea  of  a  Veterinary  Congress  was  very  warmly  advocated 
generally  by  most  of  the  professors  and  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  London  ;  and  also  that  the  chief 
subjects  were  taken  up  by  very  eminent  members  of  the  profession. 
Mr.  Greaves  was  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  scheme. 
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Mr.  Cartwright  considered  with  Mr.  Taylor  that  the  time  was 
insufficient. 

Mr.  Williams  believed  the  time  ample,  but  thought  that  Mr. 
Bodington  was  not  receiving  that  generous  support  from  the  great 
bulk  of  the  profession  the  importance  of  the  undertaking  deserved. 

Mr.  Haycock  supported  the  idea  of  a  congress ;  he  considered 
the  time  sufficient,  and  made  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  subjects 
proposed  to  be  written  upon. 

Mr.  Hunting,  jun.y  also  spoke  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Whittle  proposed  that  “  The  President  be  deputed  to  attend 
the  meeting  at  Birmingham  on  behalf  of  the  Association.” 

Seconded  by  Mr  Brown,  and  carried. 

The  discussion  of  the  essay  upon  “  Shoeing,”  adjourned  from  the 
preceding  meeting,  was  then  continued,  and  proved  highly  interest¬ 
ing,  it  being  carried  on  with  spirit. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  alluded  to  the  contrary  opinions  expressed  at  the 
last  meeting  as  to  the  part  of  the  foot  which  first  touched  the  ground 
in  progression,  arguing  that  in  all  sound-iooiedi  animals  the  toe 
came  to  the  ground  first. 

He  then  alluded  to  different  forms  of  the  foot,  as  the  result  of 
disease,  and  proceeded  to  give  his  opinion  on  several  other  disputed 
points.  He  expressed  a  general  disbelief  in  the  benefit  of  frog  pres¬ 
sure,  also  of  a  great  amount  of  cover  in  the  shoe,  as  he  co’^sidered 
that  the  loose  dirt  or  gravel  which  must  accumulate  between  the 
shoe  and  the  foot  would  produce  pressure,  and  damage  the  sole.  He 
likewise  deprecated  the  use  of  too  many  nails  or  much  rasping  of 
the'  feet.  In  referring  to  the  shoeing  of  cart-horses,  he  advocated 
the  use  of  narrow  but  thick-webbed  shoes,  shortened  toes,  and  no 
extensive  paring  of  the  frog. 

In  many  cases  of  obstinate  cutting  Mr.  Taylor  found  the  only 
cure  to  be  alteration  of  the  action  of  the  horse  by  the  shape  of  the 
shoe.  He  considered  the  use  of  stopping  and  leather  soles  to  the 
fore  feet  of  decided  advantage. 

The  President  asked  the  essayist  for  an  account  of  the  narrow- 
webbed  shoe  shown  at  the  last  meeting,  and  said  to  be  in  use  in 
Paris. 

This  Mr.  Collins  gave  an  account  of  as  far  as  possible,  but  he  could 
not  speak  very  decidedly,  from  the  fact  that  as  yet  he  had  not  had 
much  experience  of  its  benefits  or  otherwise.  He  further  alluded  to 
the  circumstance  that  flat  or  even  pumiced  feet  were  very  prevalent 
among  horses  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire ;  arguing  that,  as  this  was 
the  efect  of  the  great  amount  of  moisture  present,  such  feet  in  the 
stables  should  be  as  little  exposed  as  possible  to  this  exciting  cause. 

Mr.  T.  Greaves  complimented  the  essayist  on  the  very  elaborate 
paper  he  had  read  before  them,  even  although  he  could  not  agree 
with  all  the  opinions  enunciated  by  him.  He  held  with  Mr.  Collins 
as  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  flat  feet  upon  fenny  lands.  His 
opinion  of  heel  and  toe  pieces  was  that  they  were  liable  to  cause 
greater  stress  on  some  parts  of  the  leg,  but  argued  that  the  draught- 
horses  of  Manchester  could  not  possibly  accomplish  their  work 
XL.  30 
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without  them.  He  considered  that  nails  at  the  toe  of  such  horses 
were  indispensable,  as  they  tended  to  keep  the  shoe  firmly  in  its 
proper  position ;  he  therefore  deprecated  the  view  of  the  essayist 
that  they  were  totally  useless,  or  even  worse. 

Mr.  Greaves  asserted  that  he  had  often  found  the  frog  the  strongest 
part  of  the  hoof,  and  in  thin-soled  feet  considered  that  some  amount 
of  pressure  might  with  advantage  be  applied  to  that  portion  of  the 
horse’s  foot,  this  tending  to  relieve  the  other  and  weaker  portions. 
In  some  hoofs,  however,  he  preferred  the  use  of  the  thin-heeled  to  the 
round  shoe.  In  sundry  diseases  of  the  foot  and  leg  of  the  horse — 
and  he  now,  of  course,  alluded  to  draught-horses — he  had  found 
decided  advantage  to  result  from  a  very  simple  expedient,  viz. 
putting  the  toe-piece  as  far  back  upon  the  shoe  as  possible,  and 
allowing  the  heels  to  be  a  little  higher  than  usual.  This  beneficial 
effect,  he  asserted,  was  plainly  demonstrated  in  the  use  of  it  in 
cases  of  contracted  tendons,  curbs,  spavins,  and  even  sandcrack ; 
only,  in  this  last-mentioned  disease  the  shoe  should  be  a  round  one. 

Mr.  Williams  considered  that  pressure  upon  the  sole  in  most 
cases,  say  to  the  extent  of  three  eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  crust,  does  good,  and  that  in  horses  so  shod  there 
was  not  the  same  tendency  to  the  chipping  off  of  the  crust.  He 
condemned  the  use  of  any  stopping  or  stuffing  of  the  feet  whatever, 
either  by  cow-dung  or  any  other  substance  j  even  going  so  far  as  to 
attribute  to  this  the  frequent  cases  of  corns,  pumiced  feet,  &c., 
met  with  in  our  patients.  His  opinion  was  decidedly  against  the 
existence  of  any  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  foot  in  progression. 
In  the  act  of  trotting  he  had  noticed  that  the  heels  (in  healthy 
feet)  touched  the  ground  first ;  thus  supporting  the  essayist. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  combated  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  also 
considered  the  use  of  stopping  to  the  feet  to  be  of  frequent  benefit. 

Mr.  Haycoch  read  a  short  paper  containing  his  ideas  on  the 
secretion  of  the  horny  parts  of  the  hoof,  &c.,  referring  at  length  to 
the  microscopic  appearances,  and  differing  very  widely  from  the 
opinions  of  the  essayist,  especially  upon  one  particular  point,  viz. 
as  to  the  part  of  the  foot  which  secreted  the  horny  laminae,  Mr. 
Haycock  asserting  that  they  were  formed  by  the  sensitive  laminae, 
whilst  the  essayist  as  firmly  maintained  that  the  coronary  vascular 
villi  were  their  origin. 

Mr.  Haycock  dissented  from  the  opinion  expressed  by  several 
members,  viz.  that  the  heel  came  to  the  ground  first. 

JVIr.  Hunting,  jun.,  Mr.  Cartwright,  Mr.  Brown,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  also  took  part  in  the  discussion,  which,  indeed,  was  well  sus¬ 
tained  throughout. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Paton,  and  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  proposed  that  another  night  be  devoted  to  this  important 
subject,  leaving  out  the  purely  anatomical  part ;  and  Mr.  P.  Taylor 
promised  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  ‘‘  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Horse-shoeing  ”  as  the  basis  of  discussion  for  the  June  meeting. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  then  gave  the  history  of  a  fracture  of  the  os  pedis. 
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which  had  occurred  in  his  practice  lately,  exhibiting  the  specimen. 
This  proved  interesting  to  the  members  present. 

After  the  customary  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  the  meeting 
terminated.  Samuel  L.  Buckley,  Hon.  Sec. 

[We  regret  our  inability,  through  press  of  matter,  to  insert  Mr. 
Collins’s  essay,  which  is  to  hand.  It  shall  appear  in  the  next 
number. — Editors.] 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  at  the 
Stag  and  Pheasant  Hotel,  Leicester,  on  Tuesday,  April  16th. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  present: — Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Pyatt,  Nottingham  ;  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  F.  Bailey,  Mr.  E.  Bailey, 
and  Mr.  Hobson,  of  Leicester  ;  Mr.  Toll,  Birmingham ;  Mr.  Over, 
Rugby ;  Mr.  Ganard,  Ticknall ;  Mr.  King,  Melbourn  ;  Mr.  Carless, 
Stafford ;  Mr.  Flower,  Derby ;  Mr.  Revill,  Ilkeston ;  Mr.  Blunt, 
Lutterworth ;  Mr.  Iliff,  Carlton  ;  Mr.  Garton,  Loughborough ;  and 
the  Secretary. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

After  reading  the  minutes  of  last  meeting  and  letters  from  several 
members  who  were  unable  to  attend,  Mr.  Blunt,  Lutterworth,  and 
Mr.  Hobson,  Leicester,  were  elected  members. 

The  following  were  unanimously  elected  office-bearers  for  the 
ensuing  year ; 

President ^  Mr.  King,  Melbourn. 

Vice-Presidents^  Mr.  Bailey,  sen.,  Leicester. 

„  Pyatt,  Nottingham. 

„  Ganard,  Ticknall. 

Treasurer^  Mr.  Flower,  Derby. 

Hon.  Secretary y  Mr.  Cave,  Nottingham. 

The  President  then  read  his  paper  on  ‘‘  Fractures,  and  the  best 
Method  of  Slinging  Horses,”  which  was  followed  by  an  interesting 
discussion,  in  which  the  following  members  took  part,  viz. : — Messrs. 
Pyatt,  King,  Ganard,  Bailey,  sen..  Toll,  and  the  Secretary. 

ON  FRACTURES,  AND  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  SLINGING  HORSES, 

Gentlemen, — As  no  member  is  prepared  at  this  our  quarterly  meeting  to  read 
a  paper  before  the  Association,  I  think  a  few  observations  on  fractures,  and  the 
best  method  of  slinging  horses,  may  not  be  uninteresting.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  of  fractures  in  the  horse,  taking  into  consideration  the  probabilities  of 
the  future  soundness  of  the  animals  and  their  money  value,  they  are  most  fre¬ 
quently  not  subjected  to  treatment,  but  destroyed.  Yet  instances  occur  when 
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attention  to  a  fractured  bone  would  amply  remunerate  the  owner,  more  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  horse  is  wanted  for  agricultural  or  breeding  purposes,  as  the  ultimate 
result,  if  attended  with  slight  lameness,  would  not  be  of  much  importance.  So 
far,  I  think  that  we  are  justified  in  giving  the  case  every  consideration  before  we 
form  our  diagnosis  and  prognosis. 

Fractures  are  generally  caused  by  forcible  accidents,  and  we  find  the  middle  of 
the  bone  is  most  frequently  the  seat  of  injury.  Superficial  bones  are  most  subject 
to  fracture,  and  in  aged  horses  more  so  than  in  young  ones,  there  being  in  the 
bones  of  aged  animals  a  greater  proportionate  quantity  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  than 
organized  fibrous  matter,  which  makes  them  more  brittle.  Fractures  of  the  large 
bones,  as  those  of  the  femur  of  the  hind  extremity,  and  the  humerus  of  the  fore, 
are  considered  the  most  difficult  of  treatment.  I  should  observe,  in  all  cases  of 
fracture  we  have  acute  pain  and  partial  loss  of  motion  of  the  limb.  In  my  own 
experience  the  most  manageable  cases  for  treatment  are  those  in  which  the  bone 
is  broken  transversely,  as  we  have  not  the  risk  of  the  shortening  of  the  limb  that 
we  have  in  the  oblique,  where  the  broken  pieces  of  bone  slide  or  pass  upon  each 
other,  producing  when  manipulated  the  sensation  termed  crepitus. 

Fractures  are  divided  into  simple,  where  there  is  no  external  wound  ;  compound, 
where  there  is  an  external  wound,  attended  with  laceration  of  the  integuments, 
exposing  the  deeper-seated  parts  to  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  air ;  com- 
mmuted,vj\icxe  the  bone  is  broken  into  several  pieces,  and  which  mayor  may  not 
be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  by  an  external  wound.  We  have  also 
oblique  fractures,  which  admit  of  the  broken  pieces  passing  or  sliding  upon  each 
other.  And,  lastly,  we  have  partial  fracture,  or  w'hat  is  termed  in  the  human  sub¬ 
ject  w'alking-stick  fracture,  where  the  bone  is  not  completely  separated,  but  there 
is  a  continuity  and  adhesion  of  part  of  the  bone.  These  cases  are  difficult  to  diag¬ 
nose,  though  important,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  in  practice.  I  am  of  opinion, 
in  all  cases  where  it  is  thought  advisable  to  adopt  treatment,  that  slinging  the  horse 
should  be  practised.  It  is  the  sheet-anchor  aid  in  the  cure,  the  method  of  which 
we  shall  ultimately  advert  to.  Our  great  object  in  treatment  is  to  keep  the  por¬ 
tions  of  the  broken  bone  in  apposition  with  each  other,  nature  being  in  these,  as 
in  accidents  of  softer  parts,  the  great  restorer.  After  the  acute  inflammation 
has  subsided  ossific  matter  is  thrown  out  in  a  fluid  form,  which  by  absorption 
becomes  consolidated,  leaving  the  fractured  part,  as  it  were,  encased  with  solid 
bony  matter,  and  in  many  cases  stronger  than  before. 

I  will  now  relate  a  few  cases  that  have  occurred  in  ray  own  practice,  and 
which  I  subjected  to  treatment : 

The  first  case  I  recollect  was  a  six-year-old  grey  horse,  with  partial  fracture 
of  the  ulna,  or  elbow.  This  was  attended  with  acute  pain  and  lameness,  and 
difficult  movement  of  the  limb.  I  had  the  horse  placed  in  a  sling,  and  directed 
the  seat  of  injury  to  be  frequently  sponged  with  warm  water.  The  horse  was 
kept  in  the  sling  two  months,  and  quite  recovered. 

The  second  case  was  a  six-year-old  bay  mare,  with  transverse  fracture  of  the 
large  pastern-bone  of  the  near  fore  leg.  I  advised  treatment,  but  the  owner 
objected  to  it.  I  therefore  purchased  the  mare,  being  desirous  not  to  lose  the 
case,  and  applied  adhesive  plaster  spread  on  leather  round  the  seat  of  injury, 
then  a  pasteboard  splint  previously  softened  by  immersion  in  warm  water,  so  as 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  shape  of  the  parts,  and  over  these  a  wet  starched  calico 
bandage.  The  mare  was  placed  in  a  sling  for  two  months ;  she  recovered,  and 
was  serviceably  sound,  worked  on  a  farm  for  some  years,  and  bred  several  good 
foals. 

The  third  case  was  a  four-year-old  black  colt,  with  a  compound  comminuted 
fracture  of  the  tibia,  or  thigh,  from  a  kick  inflicted  midway  between  the  patella 
and  hock.  It  was  attended  with  much  pain,  and  loss  of  motion  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  limb.  I  considered  the  case  hopeless,  and  did  not  advise  treatment ; 
but  the  owner  wished  means  to  be  tried,  he  being  unwilling  to  destroy  the  colt. 
I  gently  removed  such  portions  of  bone  as  were  loose,  dressed  the  wound  with 
mild  dressings,  advised  frequent  fomentations,  and  placed  the  horse  in  a  sling. 
Healthy  suppuration  of  the  wound  took  place,  and  from  time  to  time  other  pieces 
of  bone  came  away  by  slight  manipulation.  As  soon  as  the  acute  inflammation 
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had  subsided  I  applied  adhesive  plaster  and  cork  splints,  as  being  light,  and 
bandaged  the  parts  in  the  best  way  I  could,  leaving  an  opening  for  the  discharge 
from  the  wound  ;  in  three  months  the  horse  recovered,  but  he  had  a  slight  short¬ 
ening  of  the  limb,  and  stepped  short  in  action. 

The  fourth  case  was  a  four-year-old  grey  mare,  with  simple  oblique  fracture  of 
the  tibia  midway  between  the  hock  and  patella.  I  placed  the  mare  in  a  sling, 
and  adopted  fit  treatment  to  keep  down  the  inflammation ;  she  went  on  well  for 
some  weeks,  when  unfortunately  she  was  taken  with  acute  pain  in  the  bowels, 
and  in  her  struggles  displaced  the  fracture.  I  considered  the  case  hopeless,  and 
advised  her  to  be  destroyed. 

The  fifth  case  was  a  four-year-old  black  mare,  with  what  I  term  oblique 

unseparated  fracture  of  the  radius,  or  forearm,  very  difficult  to  diagnose,  attended 
with  acute  pain  and  lameness.  It  was  the  near  fore  leg.  I  placed  my  left  hand 
upon  the  upper  front  part  of  the  limb  and  my  right  hand  upon  the  lower  part 
above  the  knee,  and  by  manipulation  I  could  distinctly  feel  the  crepitus  so  certain 
a  symptom  of  fracture.  The  mare  was  placed  in  a  sling,  warm  fomentations  and 
a  wet  bandage  were  the  only  appliances,  and  in  two  months  she  recovered,  went 
to  work,  and  had  no  relapse. 

The  sixth  case  was  a  four-year-old  heavy  cart-mare,  with  compound  transverse 
fracture  of  the  oflf  fore  humerus,  or  arm,  the  result  of  a  kick  when  the  animal 
was  at  work  on  the  railway.  The  limb  hung  pendulous.  I  introduced  my  finger 
as  a  probe  into  the  wound,  which  I  was  near  having  trapped  by  the  mare  sud¬ 
denly  lifting  the  limb  at  the  same  moment.  I  placed  her  in  a  sling,  had  fomen¬ 
tations  applied,  and  dressed  the  wound  with  mild  dressings.  The  limb  appeared 
disposed  by  its  superincumbent  weight  to  keep  a  good  position  for  union.  I 
watched  the  case,  and  did  not  apply  either  splint  or  bandage.  In  seven  weeks  I 
observed  the  mare  to  stand  for  a  few’  seconds  upon  the  injured  leg;  in  ten  weeks 
she  stood  firm  upon  it ;  in  twelve  I  took  her  out  of  the  sling  and  placed  her  in 
a  loose  box  for  a  month ;  she  then  went  to  grass  for  some  time,  came  up  and 
went  to  work,  perfectly  sound  in  all  her  paces,  and  had  no  apparent  enlargement 
at  the  seat  of  fracture. 

I  could  relate  several  other  cases  in  detail,  but  I  think  the  foregoing  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  impress  upon  all  the  utility  of  slinging  horses  in  these  and  other  accidents. 
I  once  lost  a  horse  for  want  of  adopting  this  appliance.  It  is  many  years  ago. 
The  horse  was  kicked  upon  the  tibia,  was  acutely  lame,  rested  for  a  few  weeks, 
walked  sound,  and  went  to  work,  when  the  bone  fractured  into  two  pieces.  I  have 
no  doubt  this  was  a  case  of  what  I  term  partial  unseparated  fracture,  which  is 
difficult  to  diagnose.  I  very  much  regretted  that  I  had  not  placed  the  horse  in  a 
sling  for  two  or  three  months.  I  have  found  the  sling  of  great  use  in  practice  in 
other  accidents  as  well  as  fractures,  and  also  in  some  diseases.  I  will  advert  to 
a  few  cases.  For  instance,  wounds  of  joints,  where  we  have  considerable  escape 
of  synovia ;  as  of  the  knees,  where  the  animal  cannot  lie  down  for  some  weeks 
without  opening  the  wound ;  also  in  wounds  of  the  hock-joint,  attended  with 
the  same  consequences,  the  escape  of  synovia,  accompanied  with  acute  pain  and 
inflammation ;  likewise  in  some  cases  of  dislocation,  as  the  patella  and  cervical 
vertebrae ;  and  in  lesser  injuries  of  joints,  as  severe  sprains. 

I  will  just  mention  two  cases  that  have  come  under  my  care. 

The  first  was  a  case  of  partial  dislocation  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  in  a  three- 
year-old  filly,  caused  by  her  aceidentally  falling  over  a  fence,  when  the  bone  from 
displacement  pressed  on  the  spinal  cord,  and  there  was  hemiplegia,  or  paralysis 
of  one  side.  I  put  the  filly  in  a  sling,  placed  the  bones  of  the  neck  in  their  right 
position,  applied  a  bandage,  which  was  kept  wet  with  warm  water.  I  found  by 
tying  the  head  with  one  halter  shank  short  and  the  other  long  I  could  keep  the 
neck  in  a  right  position.  This  treatment  was  continued  for  some  weeks,  and  the 
filly  quite  recovered. 

In  my  experience  I  can  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  the  sling,  particularly 
as  an  auxiliary  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus,  of  which  I  have  had  many  cases,  and 
also  in  injuries  of  the  back  and  severe  sprains  of  the  hip-joint. 

The  second  case  was  a  valubale  hunter,  seven  years  old,  lame  in  the  off  hip- 
joint.  He  had  been  under  treatment  for  three  months,  and  was  considered 
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incurable.  I  strongly  advised  the  use  of  the  sling  as  a  means  of  giving  perfect 
rest  to  the  seat  of  injury.  This  being  acceded  to,  I  passed  two  setons  over  the 
joint,  which  were  kept  in  for  five  or  six  weeks,  or  as  long  as  suppuration  con¬ 
tinued.  At  the  end  of  two  months  he  was  sound  in  action,  the  joint  being  re¬ 
lieved  and  free  from  pain,  when  I  took  a  further  view  of  the  case,  namely,  that  the 
parts  involved  required  longer  rest  to  recover  their  tone  and  strength  sufficiently 
so  as  to  bear  active  exertion.  I  therefore  continued  the  use  of  the  sling  two 
months  longer,  making  four  months,  when  the  horse  came  out  of  the  sling  quite 
sound.  He  was  worth  200  guineas,  and  hunted  several  seasons  afterwards. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  sling  I  have  found  most 
efficient.  It  is  made  of  double  sacking,  5  feet  2  inches  long  and  2  feet  3 
inches  wide ;  at  each  end  is  sewed  inside  a  round  piece  of  wood  2  feet  3  inches 
long;  ash  is  the  best,  and  nothing  better  than  the  thick  end  of  a  new  fork 
shaft ;  there  are  two  roundloop  holes  at  each  end  under  the  wood  which  carries  the 
weight — the  loopholes  are  3  inches  from  each  end  of  the  wood.  The  sling  is  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  ceiling  by  four  gearing  chains,  8  feet  long  each — these  have  a  ring 
at  one  end,  and  a  small  hook  at  the  other ;  the  chains  are  fastened  to  the  ceiling 
of  the  stable  by  four  strong  hooks,  from  front  to  back,  2  feet  apart,  driven  into 
a  beam  or  joist,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  I  prefer  the  chains  to  hang  in  an 
oblique  direction,  8  inches  forward,  as  it  keeps  the  sling  in  a  better  position. 
The  rings  at  the  end  of  the  chains  are  hung  on  to  the  four  large  hooks.  I  then 
pass  the  chains  through  each  loophole  on  the  inside,  and  hook  them  up  on  the 
outside  sufficiently  so  that  the  horse  can  recline  or  rest  in  the  sling.  I  place  the 
front  part  of  the  sling  under  the  chest,  near  to  the  elbows.  I  generally  suspend 
it  on  the  off  side,  and  place  the  horse  in  a  line  with  it,  then  bring  it  under  the 
chest  to  the  near  side,  and  loop  it  up  the  same  as  you  would  girth  up  a  horse’s 
saddle.  I  secure  the  horse’s  head  in  front  previously  by  a  leather  halter,  which  has 
two  shanks  to  it,  and  which  I  tie  right  and  left,  allowing  the  horse  to  eat  out  of  the 
manger.  I  apply  a  breeching  behind  made  of  strong  linen  web,  4  feet  long,  5  inches 
wide,  having  a  rope  shank  attached  at  each  end  4  feet  long ;  these  are  fastened 
to  the  hind  chains  of  the  sling  on  the  inside  and  above  the  pieces  of  wood.  I 
have  found  this  to  carry  any  weight  that  may  be  placed  upon  it.  I  also  use  a 
girth  in  front,  3  feet  long,  3  inches  wide,  rope  shanks  2  feet  6  inches  long,  each 
fastened  to  the  front  chains  in  the  same  manner  as  behind.  This  girth  rests  on  the 
chest,  just  above  the  shoulder-joints,  and  assists  to  keep  the  sling  in  position.  I 
have  never  found  this  sling,  when  properly  applied,  irritate  or  chafe  the  skin, 
however  long  in  use,  and  I  can  strongly  recommend  it. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  President  and  the  other  office¬ 
bearers  for  their  services  during  the  past  year. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  next  meeting  be  held  at  Derby  early  in 
July,  when  the  President  will  deliver  an  inaugural  address. 

Thos.  Cave,  Hon.  Sec., 
Nottingham. 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND  VETERINAKY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  April  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  at  the 
Dolphin  Hotel,  Southampton,  pursuant  to  notice,  on  Wednesday,  the 
17th  ult. 

Mr.  Bodington,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Barford,  of  Southampton  ;  Mr.  Broad,  of  Bath  ;  and  Mr. 
Norris,  of  Dorchester,  were  the  only  members  present  at  the  opening 
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of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Portsmouth ;  Mr.  Gould,  of 
Southampton  ;  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Rookley  ;  and  Mr.  Bland,  sen.,  of 
Newbery,  attended  the  meeting,  and  were  elected  members  of  the 
Association. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Veterinary  Congress,  Mr.  Bodington,  re¬ 
ported  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  reference  to  the 
preliminary  meeting  lately  held  at  Birmingham,  and  also  the  sub¬ 
sequent  arrangements  in  connection  with  the  all-important  meeting 
of  the  Congress  next  month.  The  remarks  of  the  Hon.  Sec.  were 
warmly  received. 

Mjt.  Broad  proposed,  and  ilTr.  jPar/brc?  seconded,  a  motion  to  the 
effect  that  the  annual  subscription  be  reduced  to  1 05.  6</.,  which 
was  carried  unanimously. 

The  President  proposed  that  the  "West  of  England  Association 
bears  its  fair  proportion  with  other  societies  in  the  expenses  of  the 
forthcoming  Congress.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Broad^  and 
carried. 

It  was  decided  to  erase  the  name  of  Mr.  Whatham  from  the  list 
of  members,  as  that  gentleman  had  not  paid  his  subscription,  nor 
condescended  to  reply  to  any  of  the  Secretary’s  communications 
upon  the  subject  of  his  arrears. 

Mr.  Broad  proposed  that  the  July  meeting  of  the  Association  be 
held  at  Bristol,  which  Mr.  Barford  seconded.  At  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings  the  Secretary  was  at  his  post,  when  he  stated  that, 
owing  to  the  many  delays  on  the  rail,  he  was  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  hour  named  in  the  circular.  A  telegram  to  that  effect  was 
forwarded  by  him  from  Salisbury.  The  author  of  the  essay  like¬ 
wise  forwarded  a  telegram  from  Bristol  informing  the  meeting  that 
he  was,  unfortunately,  late,  and  had  just  missed  the  train.  His 
essay,  together  with  an  explanatory  note,  was  not  received  till  after 
the  meeting  had  closed. 

In  the  absence  of  the  author  it  only  remained  for  those  present 
to  enter  into  a  desultory  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  essay, 
namely,  Fractures.” 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Plymouth,  Mr.  Ward,  of  Winchester,  and  Mr. 
Cornelius,  of  Torquay,  were  admitted  members  of  the  Association. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  President  for  his  conduct  in  the 
chair. 

It  will  be  remembered  the  Secretary  stated  at  the  outset  of  the 
Association  that  he  feared  the  distances  of  the  places  of  meeting 
would  interfere  with,  and  be  detrimental  to,  the  interests  and  well¬ 
working  of  the  Association.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  of 
so  many  names  appearing  in  the  list  of  members,  and  that  only  four 
members  were  present  at  the  Southampton  meeting  until  the  Secretary 
made  his  appearance,  goes  to  prove  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
management.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  number  of  members  has 
increased  at  each  assembling  ;  still,  out  of  upwards  of  thirty  members 
one  would  think  a  goodly  muster  might  be  made,  especially  at  such  a 
place  as  Southampton.  When  it  was  proposed  that  the  meetings  be 
held  in  towns  a  hundred  miles  and  more  from  the  original  place  of 
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meeting — in  short,  where  the  Association  took  its  rise — ^the  Secre¬ 
tary  emphatically  stated  what  he  considered  would  be  the  result ; 
and  when  at  Salisbury  last  January  he  proposed  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  members  to  meet  next  at  Exeter,  but  his  advice  was 
over-ruled.  Moreover,  it  was  declared  by  the  mover  of  the  now 
past  meeting  that  we  should  be  sure  to  have  a  goodly  number  of 
members  at  Southampton. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  show  who  is  right.  It  should  he 
borne  in  mind  that  but  comparatively  few  of  the  body  corporate 
can  afford  to  devote  two  or  three  days  to  these  meetings,  which  take 
place  four  times  a  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expenses  connected 
therewith. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  object  for  establishing  a 
society  of  the  kind  will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  viz.  the  meeting  of 
those  in  the  profession  who  are  likely  to  be  brought  together  upon 
questions  of  professional  business.  It  so  happens  that  the'writer 
of  these  remarks  has  great,  perhaps  greater,  pleasure  in  meeting 
friends  from  afar  than  those  who  are  near  to  him ;  and  this  is 
accounted  for  from  the  fact  of  his  being  better  acquainted  with  those 
from  afar  off  than  he  is  with  those  whose  residences  are  near  at 
hand. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  those  who  reside  in  the  county  in 
which  this  report  is  being  written  will  withdraw  as  members  if 
some  effort  be  not  speedily  made  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  knowing  something  of  their  professional  brethren  beyond 
what  they  glean  from  these  brief  reports. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Dring,  of  Bath,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  President,  requesting  that  a  notice  of  motion  to  the  effect 
that  the  meetings  should  take  place  every  four  months,  instead  of 
every  three,  as  heretofore. 

The  members  having  partaken  of  a  substantial  repast,  the  meeting 
was  dissolved. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  at  the  July  meeting  a  President  and 
other  officers  will  be  elected. 

K.  H.  Dyer,  Son.  Sec. 

Mamhead  Cottage,  near  Exeter. 


OBITUARY. 

We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Billington,  M.R.C.Y.S., 
Blackpool.  His  diploma  bears  date  December  19th,  1861. 
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Page  286,  line  22,  for  “  5^555”  read  “ 

Page  324,  line  24,  for  “  price  is  required,”  read  “  Bill  is  required.” 
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The  Special  Number. 

If  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before/^  the 
shadows  do  uot  always  assume  the  proportion  which  belong 
to  the  substance,  and  hence  our  anticipations  did  not  lead 
us  to  expect  that  the  even  tenour  of  our  literary  way  would 
so  suddenly  be  disturbed,  and  that  our  next  number  would 
stand  alone  in  its  speciality  as  an  exposition  of  veterinary 
politics,  to  the  exclusion  of  veterinary  practice.  We  accept 
the  situation  without  demur;  a  revolutionary  tendency 
marks  the  times  in  which  we  live,  as  in  a  former  period, 
as  one  of  our  oldest  writers  tells  us;  every  one  is  seeking 
some  new  thing,  and  in  the  search  it  cannot  but  happen 
that  some  shall  discover  gold.  In  our  capacity  the  duty 
of  pointing  the  way  does  not  devolve  upon  us;  we  can  but 
observe  events  and  record  our  reflections  upon  the  signs  of 
the  times.  The  veterinary  profession — by  which  we  mean 
the  body  corporate — is  no  longer,  at  least  politically,  in 
its  infancy ;  and  in  its  maturity  it  is  expected  to  put  away 
childish  things.  There  is  work  to  be  done,  and  there  are 
men  who  can  do  it.  Whether  the  battle  ground  shall  be 
fixed  in  the  metropolis  or  the  provinces  need  not  be  a 
matter  of  dispute ;  on  him  who  originates  an  idea  lies  the 
burden  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  And  we  feel  no  difiiculty 
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in  admitting  that  the  palm  now  rests  upon  the  provincial 
members,  who  have  laboured  hard,  and  with  success,  to 
establish  associations  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
whose  efforts  have  culminated  in  the  inauguration  of  a 
veterinary  congress,  .which  has  at  least  become  a  fact,  and 
may  hereafter  arise  to  a  position  of  grand  significance. 
The  amount  of  interest  which  the  members  of  the  body 
corporate  take  in  the  management  of  the  general  affairs 
has  never  appeared  to  be  excessive.  To  judge  from  the 
paucity  of  suggestions,  it  might  almost  be  taken  for  granted 
that  we  had  reached  the  goal,  and  that  henceforth  there 
was  nothing  left  to  struggle  for.  This  apathy  has  at  length 
given  place  to  an  activity  the  very  suddenness  and  power 
of  which  arouses  fears  for  its  duration.  If  the  stimulus 
which  has  impelled  men  to  action  during  the  past  few 
weeks  shall  continue  its  impulses,  many  errors  which  are 
already  beginning  to  show  the  mildews  of  antiquity  will  be 
as  cobwebs,  and  a  new  era  of  progress  will  assert  itself. 

In  the  subjects  proposed  and  discussed  at  the  meeting  of 
Congress  we  have  indications  of  the  fact,  that  we  are  no 
longer  content  to  submissively  accept  the  traditional.  Vete¬ 
rinary  Jurisprudence,  Veterinary  Education,  Veterinary 
Politics,  and  Veterinary  Science,  were  all  in  turn  weighed 
in  the  balance,  and  if  found  wanting,  there  was  no  dis¬ 
position  to  hide  the  circumstance,  nor  lack  of  desire  to 
remedy  existing  defects.  The  essays  upon  the  Law  of 
Warranty,  the  Charter,  Veterinary  Associations,  Veterinary 
Education,  and  Epizootic  Diseases,  are  published  in  extenso. 
Thev  remain  as  definite  statements  of  their  authors^  views  ; 
which  we  have  no  desire,  as  we  have  no  right,  to  criticise. 
In  so  far  as  they  are  true  will  their  influence  be  felt. 
The  questions  raised  are  momentous,  and  the  subjects  pro¬ 
pounded  should  not  be  permitted  to  rest;  we  do  not  fear 
the  result — anything  rather  than  the  foetor  of  stagnation. 
We  say,  with  Milton,  What  though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine 
be  let  loose  upon  the  earth,  so  truth  be  in  the  field ;  why  do 
we  injuriously  misdoubt  her  strength  ?  let  her  and  false¬ 
hood  grapple;  whoever  knew  truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a 
free  and  open  encounter?”  Progress  to  be  permanent,  we 
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believe,  must  be  steady  in  its  course.  Great  efforts  may 
produce  brilliant  results,  and  the  times  have  been  when 
the  objects  sought  could  only  be  gained  by  movements 
which  contained  within  themselves  the  elements  of  victorv  or 
utter  disaster  equally  balanced,  and  where  the  simple  energy 
of  the  action  has  turned  the  scale ;  but  we,  as  a  profession, 
must  rest  our  hopes  upon  firm  and  unremitting  eflPort  for 
the  improvement  of  the  individual  upon  whose  advancement 
depends  the  elevation  of  the  mass.  Among  the  subjects 
which  demand,  and  are  now  receiving  •  consideration,  we 
rank,  first,  the  education  of  the  veterinarv  student.  Youth 
is  the  season  for  the  acquirement  of  the  elements  of  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge;  we  appeal  to  the  practical  men  of  the  day 
— men  of  thought  and  men  of  action — how  many  of  them 
wish  now  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  learn  more  of 
chemistry  and  botany,  or  of  kindred  sciences  ?  True, 
they  may  struggle,  if  they  choose,  through  the  alphabet  of 
an  unknown  subject,  but  they  do  so  with  every  circum¬ 
stance  of  their  lives  against  them,  and  rather  than  incur  the 
labour,  the  majority,  perhaps,  not  unwisely,  console  them¬ 
selves  with  the  half  jocular  and  half  pathetic  apology  too 
late  It  may  be  assumed  almost  as  an  axiom  in  education, 
that  the  compulsory  system  alone  will  be  successful ;  and  if 
the  student  does  not  acquire  all,  or  half  that  the  curriculum 
prescribes,  he  will,  at  least,  learn  far  more  than  he  would 
have  done  if  left  to  himself.  Education  is  rapidly  assum¬ 
ing  a  position  which  was  not  predicated  of  it  a  few  years 
back.  To  be  only  able  to  read  and  write  would  now  be 
tantamount  to  a  much  greater  degradation  than  w^as  formerly 
involved  in  the  ignorance  of  these  elementary  qualifications. 
As  education  advances,  the  people  become  more  and  more 
exacting,  and  men  of  science  who  sleep  on  in  a  calm  sense 
of  superiority  may  wake  to  find  that  their  slumber  has 
outlasted  their  fame. 

With  newly  assured  hopes  for  the  future,  which  has 
received  a  fairer  tinge  of  colour  reflected  from  past  events — 
“  may  their  shadow  never  grow  less  — we  dedicate  this 
special  number  to  the  members  of  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  EOYAL  COLLEGE 
OF  VETERINAEY  SURGEONS. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  profession  was 
held  on  Monday,  May  6th,  at  the  rooms  of  the  College,  10, 
Red  Lion  Square,  J.  Lawson,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Among  those  present  we  observed  Professors  Spooner, 
Simonds,  Brown,  Varnell,  Gamgee,  Tuson,  Strangeways, 
and  Armatage;  J.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  Principal  Veterinary 
Surgeon  to  the  Forces ;  also  Messrs.  J.  Barnett,  H.  T. 
Batt,  W.  Bentley,  Jas.  C.  Berne,  G.  Blake,  J.  W.  Blake, 
W.  C.  Bland,  G.  Bodington,  T.  D.  Broad,  J.  C.  Broad, 
O.  W.  Brown,  W.  Brown,  Thos.  Burrell,  jun.,  W.  Burley, 
Jn.  Carless,  B.  Cartledge,  W.  Clarke,  A.  Cherry,  Jas. 
Cowie,  M.  F.  M.  Case,  H.  Daws,  P.  S.  Dollar,  J.  Elmer, 
W.  Ernes,  W.  Field,  jun.,  G.  Fleming,  Joseph  Gamgee, 
D.  Gibbon,  T.  W.  Gowing,  Thos.  Greaves,  W.  Helmore, 
Gilbert  Heyes,  Jas,  Howell,  R.  L.  Hunt,  C.  Hunting, 

F.  Jarvis,  Thos.  Jex,  W.  H.  Kent,  Jas.  Kettle,  C.  Lowe, 

G.  A.  Lepper,  J.  A.  McBride,  Jas.  McKenna,  Jas.  M^Kenny, 
C.  H.  Martin,  Jas.  Moon,  Jas.  Moore,  Jas.  Moore,  jun.; 

G.  Morgan,  M.  E.  Naylor,  Ed.  Price,  Rd.  Pritchard,  F. 

H.  Ridler,  W.  Robinson,  Jas.  Rowe,  A.  Rushall,  H.  K. 
Shaw,  F.  R.  Silvester,  H.  L.  Simpson,  Godfrey  Smith, 
H.  Stanley,  H.  R.  Stevens,  W.  Stratton,  W.  Thacker, 
C.  Tozer,  S.  Tremlett,  E.  F.  Wilkinson,  H.  E.  Wilkinson, 
W.  Wilson,  S.  H.  Withers,  H.  Withers,  Joseph  Woodger, 
Joseph  Woodger,  jun.,  E.  Woodger,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read 
and  confirmed,  the  following  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Council  was  presented  to  the  members  : 

The  Council  has  to  report  that,  at  its  first  meeting  for  the 
year,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  officers  of  the 
College,  viz. — John  Lawson,  Esq.,  President ;  Messrs.  Field, 
Burley,  Thacker,  Broad,  Goodwin,  and  Gowing,  Vice-Pre¬ 
sidents ;  Mr.  S.  H.  Withers,  Treasurer;  and  Mr.  Coates, 
Secretary  and  Registrar. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  a  deputation  from  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  w^as  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Bruce,  with  reference  to  the 
Veterinary  Medical  Act  then  before  Parliament.  The  depu¬ 
tation  consisted  of  J.  Lawson,  Esq.,  the  President;  Professors 
Simonds,  Varnell,  and  Gamgee;  Mr.  E.  O.  Harrison,  and 
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the  Secretary;  who  were  kindly  introduced  by  Mr.  Holland, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Newdegate,  M.P.,  when  the  object  of  the 
Veterinary  Medical  Bill  was  freely  discussed. 

Mr.  Bruce  was  duly  impressed  wdth  the  importance  of 
examining  boards  acting  independently  of  the  teaching 
schools,  and  he  deprecated  the  idea  of  granting  the  powder  of 
conferring  degrees  to  any  educational  establishment. 

An  opposition  to  the  Veterinary  Medical  Act  arose  from 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  authorities  to  secure  a 
charter  for  the  Veterinary  College  of  Edinburgh.  It  was 
thought  by  Scotch  members  that,  if  the  Veterinary  Medical 
Bill  became  law,  not  only  would  it  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
system  in  force  under  which  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  granted  veterinary  certificates,  but  that,  even  in  the 
event  of  a  Scotch  charter  being  obtained,  all  those  holding 
the  Scotch  diploma  only  wmuld  be  prevented  from  practising 
in  England. 

In  order  to  enforce  these  ideas  on  the  minds  of  Members  of 
Parliament,  an  anonymous  paper  was  freely  circulated,  en¬ 
titled  ‘  Reasons  why  the  Veterinary  Surgeons’  Bill  should 
not  Pass.’  This  document  was  referred  by  the  Council  to  the 
Parliamentarv  Committee,  and  the  various  statements  and 
allegations  therein  contained  were  replied  to  categorically 
in  a  memorandum  for  the  use  of  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  entitled  ‘Answers  to  Objections  to  the  Veterinary 
Surgeons’  Bill.’ 

Mr.  Maclaren,  M.P.  for  Edinburgh,  proposed  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Bill,  which  completely  destroyed  the  effect  of 
Clause  III,  inasmuch  as  the  title  of  Veterinary  Surgeon  was 
made  to  apply  to  all  persons  holding  a  certificate  or  diploma 
from  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  or 
a  diploma  of  any  Veterinary  College  now  existing,  or  there¬ 
after  to  be  formed.  The  amendment  therefore  aimed  at  the 
complete  subversion  of  the  whole  principle  involved  in  the 
Bill,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  force  the  measure  as  it 
stood,  and  rather  lose  the  Bill  than  make  any  prejudicial  com¬ 
promise  with  the  opposition. 

A  conference  was  held  in  the  Tea-room  of  the  House  of 
Commons  with  Lord  Kinnaird,  and  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  was  represented  by  Professors 
Spooner,  Varnell,  and  Gamgee;  J.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  Principal 
V.S.  to  the  Army;  and  the  Secretary.  The  result  of  the  deli¬ 
berations  were,  that  Mr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Newdegate  were 
left  to  act  as  they  thought  best  under  existing  circumstances, 
with  a  view  that  the  powers  granted  by  the  Royal  Charter 
should  not  be  injuriously  affected. 
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On  the  2:6th  of  July,  1866,  a  letter  was  received  from 
Mr.  Holland,  informing  the  Council  that  the  Veterinary 
Medical  Bill  was  withdrawn  for  the  session,  and  that 
Government  promised  not  to  grant  a  charter  to  Scotland 
during  the  recess. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  Parliament  the 
President  suggested  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  in 
relation  to  the  Veterinary  Medical  Bill,  which  was  withdrawn 
in  1866.  In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  a  deputation, 
consisting  of  the  President,  J.  Lawson,  Esq. ;  J.  Wilkinson, 
Esq.,  Principal  V.S.  to  the  Army ;  Professors  Spooner, 
Sirnonds,  and  Varnell;  Messrs.  Ernes,  Field,  Gowing,  Har¬ 
rison,  and  the  Secretary,  were  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Right  Hon.  H.  T.  L.  Corry;  and  Mr.  Newdegate,  M.P., 
kindly  undertook  to  be  present  on  the  occasion. 

In  introducing  the  deputation,  Mr.  Newdegate  stated  the 
position  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and 
attempted  to  prove  that  a  charter  for  Scotland  was  not 
required.  He  advocated  the  passing  of  a  measure  calculated 
to  protect  the  public  and  the  veterinary  profession  against  the 
assumption  of  the  title  of  Veterinary  Surgeon  by  persons 
other  than  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Corry  was  addressed  by  the  President 
and  Professor  Spooner.  The  Secretary  was  called  upon  to 
lay  before  the  meeting  the  statistics  in  reference  to  the 
Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  and 
to  the  persons  holding  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society's  certificate.  From  these  it  appeared  that  818  gen¬ 
tlemen  had  received  the  certificate  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society,  and  of  these  575  had,  in  addition, 
become  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons.  There  were,  therefore,  not  more  than  233  prac¬ 
titioners  holding  only  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's 
certificate.  In  addition  to  these  facts,  a  statement  in  favour 
of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Bill,  as  prepared  by  the  legal 
adviser,  was  laid  before  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Corry,  along  with 
a  copy  of  the  Charter,  Bye-Laws,  and  Register. 

The  deputation  was  led  to  believe  that  the  explanation 
given  with  regard  to  the  scholastic  institutions  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  was  satisfactory  to  the  Right 
lion.  Mr.  Corry,  wdio  promised  that  the  subject  should  have 
his  best  consideration. 

The  Council  has  again  determined  upon  the  Bill  being 
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brought  before  the  House,  and  has  given  the  necessary  in¬ 
structions  to  its  legal  adviser. 

Presentations  have  been  made  to  the  Library  and  Museum 
of  the  College  by  Professors  Gamgee,  Brown,  and  Armatage; 
G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  3rd  Hussars ;  and  Mr.  Walker 
Watson,  of  Rugby. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  Dr.  A. 
S.  Taylor  was  elected  Chairman,  in  the  place  of  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Brande. 

An  alteration  of  the  Bye-Law  No.  20,  by  Professor 
Gamgee,  has  been  approved  by  the  Council,  to  the  effect  that, 
instead  of  rendering  it  compulsory  that  eight  members  of  the 
Court  of  Examiners  should  be  non-members,  it  might  be 
optional  with  the  Council  to  elect  whoever  they  might  deem 
best  qualified  for  the  office.  The  Bye-Law  therefore  stands 
as  follows: — Twenty  Examiners  shall  be  elected,  and  of 
these  not  less  than  twelve  shall  be  members  of  the  College, 
and  the  remaining  eight  may  be  non-members,  eminent 
for  their  knowledge  of  medical  science  or  chemistry ;  a 
moiety  of  each  shall  act  as  a  Sectional  Court  of  Examiners 
for  England,  and  the  other  moiety  for  Scotland.” 

An  application  was  made  by  J.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  Prin¬ 
cipal  V.S.  to  the  Army,  for  the  temporary  suspension  of 
the  Examining  Bye-Laws,  in  order  to  admit  certain  Vete¬ 
rinary  Officers  of  the  Army,  now  only  holding  the  High¬ 
land  and  Agricultural  Society’s  certificate,  into  the  body 
corporate. 

The  Council  passed  a  resolution  for  the  temporar}*^ 
suspension  of  the  said  Bye-Laws,  and  a  circular  was  issued 
accordingly  in  order  that  those  gentlemen  holding  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  certificate  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  being  admitted  into  the  body  corporate, 
by  undergoing  a  practical  examination.  In  consequence  of 
the  suspension  of  the  Bye-Laws,  fifty-four  applications  have 
been  received. 

Seventy-five  pupils  from  the  different  schools  have  received 
the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
during  the  past  year,  and  twenty-seven  by  the  special  exa¬ 
minations,  making  a  total  of  102  members  who  have  been 
admitted  into  the  body  corporate. 

From  the  Registrar’s  report,  it  appears  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths  recorded  during  the  past  year  has  been 
twenty-one. 

During  the  year  a  new  and  revised  copy  of  the  ‘  Register’ 
has  been  published,  and  issued  gratuitously  to  members  of 
the  profession,  as  well  as  to  many  public  institutions,  in  order 
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to  afford  the  most  correct  information  as  to  the  duly  qualified 
members  of  the  profession. 

The  Financial  Statement  is  annexed.  The  balance  in 
hand,  after  defrayins;  the  expenses  of  the  year,  amounts  to 
£483  17<?.  Id. 

Mr.  Robinson  proposed,  and  Mr.  Broad  seconded,  the 
adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Ernes  said,  before  the  report  was  adopted,  he  wished 
to  draw  attention  to  a  protest  against  vivisection,  signed  by 
the  Court  of  Examiners  of  Scotland  and  the  principal  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeon  of  the  forces.  He  should  be  glad  to  know 
the  reason  that  actuated  the  members  of  the  Court,  who  were 
officers  of  the  College,  and  would  therefore  be  taken  to 
represent  that  body,  in  signing  a  report  which  conveyed  the 
impression  to  the  public  that  the  practice  of  vivisection  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  English  schools. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  said  the  report  was  the  result  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  action  of  the  examiners  who  signed  it,  and  was  not 
intended  to  bind  the  Council. 

Professor  Spooner  said  the  subject  was  an  important  one,  but 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  adoption  of  the  report.  With 
regard  to  the  paragraph  in  the  report  respecting  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  Bye-Law  No.  20,  some  explanation,  he  thought,  was 
necessary.  The  object  of  the  alteration  was  to  provide  that 
the  Court  of  Examiners  might  be  constituted  of  members  of 
the  Corporation,  and  not  rely  upon  external  aid.  The  Council 
readily  assented  to  the  change,  in  the  belief  that  it  w^ould 
tend  to  exalt  their  position  as  members  of  a  scientific  pro¬ 
fession.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  some  ambiguity  in  the 
report  wdth  reference  to  Mr.  Wilkinson^s  application  for  the 
admission  of  veterinary  officers  in  the  army  holding  only  the 
certificate  of  the  Higtiland  and  Agricultural  Society.  The 
proposal  made  to  the  Council  was  at  first  confined  to  vete¬ 
rinary  officers  in  the  army;  but  it  was  thought  by  the  Council 
that,  if  the  proposed  suspension  took  place,  it  should  extend 
to  all  persons  holding  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety's  certificate,  and  an  amendment  to  that  effect  was 
accordingly  adopted. 

Professor  Gamgee  expressed  his  concurrence  in  Professor 
SpooneFs  explanation  with  regard  to  the  change  of  Bye-Law 
No.  20,  and  drew^  attention  to  the  paragraph  in  the  report 
relating  to  the  opposition  to  the  Veterinary  Medical  Act  on 
the  part  of  the  Scotch  authorities,  as  to  wLich  he  said  he 
thought  there  was  some  ambiguity.  He  wished  the  meeting 
not  to  run  aw^ay  with  the  idea  that  the  Scotch  authorities’' 
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We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  above  accounts,  and  found  them  correct, 

JAMES  LAW,  \  Auditors 

April  \m,  1867,  TREDERICK  THOS.  STANLEY,  f 
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were  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  Scotland.  He  might  be 
disposed  rather  to  blame  them  for  not  taking  the  matter  a 
little  more  into  their  own  hands^  and  for  being  ruled  too 
much  by  outsiders.  They  had  not  asserted  their  rights  as 
they  should  have  done ;  and  he  believed,  if  they  would  only 
rally  round  their  brethren  in  England,  they  would  be  enabled 
to  secure  for  the  whole  profession  the  position  they  were  all 
so  anxious  to  obtain.  They  should  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
books  of  some  other  professions,  such  as  the  pharmaceutical, 
w'ho  had  succeeded  where  the  veterinary  surgeons  had  failed. 
He  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  the  Scotch  opposition  did 
not  proceed  from  the  members  of  the  profession,  and  that 
Scotch  veterinary  surgeons  generally  were  in  favour  of  the 
College. 

Mr.  Helmore  asked  whether  the  Bill  proposed  to  be  brought 
'  forward  included  an  immunity  from  serving  on  juries,  and 
also  an  apprenticeship  clause. 

The  President  replied  that  it  did  not. 

Professor  Spooner  said  the  question  for  the  meeting  to 
determine  was,  whether  the  Council  was  right  in  deter¬ 
mining  to  prosecute  the  application  for  the  Bill — not  to  enter 
into  particulars. 

Mr.  Helmore  said  he  was  not  disposed  to  vote  upon  a  Bill 
as  to  which  he  knew  nothing;  he  should  be  glad  to  know  why 
there  was  no  provision  for  securing  immunity  from  serving 
on  juries  and  parochial  offices. 

The  President  said  such  a  provision  was  inserted  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  Bill,  and  was  the  principal  cause  of  its  failure.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  was  obviously  against  such  a  provision,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  would  not  consent  to  it. 

Mr.  Helmore  said  the  spirit  of  the  age^^  appeared  to  be 
very  much  in  sympathy  wdth  those  who  had  to  work  on 
Sundays,  and  w^ere  liable  to  be  called  up  at  night,  and  he 
thought  if  the  desired  immunity  could  be  obtained,  the  pro¬ 
fession  would  be  a  great  deal  more  benefited  than  by  the 
passing  of  the  proposed  Bill. 

Mr.  Bland  did  not  think  the  question  a  practically  impor¬ 
tant  one,  for  whenever  he  had  made  an  appeal  to  a  County 
Court  Judge  or  to  a  Judge  of  Assize  to  be  exempted  in 
consequence  of  his  professional  engagements,  he  had  been 
invariably  excused. 

The  President  said  that,  although  he  had  been  in  practice 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  he  had  never  served  on  a  jury  in  his 
life. 

Mr.  Cowie  said  he  had  conversed  with  several  Scotch  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  the  Bill,  and  he  thought 
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if  it  contained  a  clause  allowing  the  College  of  Edinburgh  to 
grant  certificates,  and  its  students  and  licentiates  to  be 
entitled  veterinary  surgeons  as  hitherto,  they  would  not 
object  to  the  passing  of  the  measure.  Those  gentlemen  were 
admitted  into  the  army  and  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  and  an  objection  was  felt  to  depriving  them  of  the 
title  of  veterinary  surgeons. 

The  President  said  there  was  no  desire  to  take  any  title 
from  them,  but  merely  to  stop  the  issue  of  illegitimate 
certificates. 

Professor  Spooner  said  that,  prior  to  the  obtainment  of  the 
Charter,  veterinary  pupils  who  were  educated  at  the  Royal 
College  of  London,  and  who  passed  the  Court  of  Examiners, 
were  admitted  as  commissioned  officers  in  Her  Majesty’s 
service.  The  late  Professor  Dick  shortly  afterwards  obtained 
the  like  privilege  for  his  pupils.  When  the  Charter  was 
obtained  the  College  suspended  its  action  as  an  examining 
court,  and  submitted  its  pupils  to  the  examination  of  the 
corporate  body.  Professor  Dick  did  the  same  thing  with 
reference  to  his  pupils ;  but  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  difficulties  which  arose  between  him  and  the 
Council,  he  reverted  to  the  old  system  of  having  his  pupils 
examined  by  the  examiners  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Thus,  an  apparent  anomaly  had  arisen,  and  persons 
had  been  admitted  as  veterinary  surgeons  into  the  army  who 
were  not  members  of  the  body  corporate.  Everything  that 
could  be  done  had  been  done  with  a  view  of  bringing  about 
a  reconciliation.  Recently  the  Council  had  suspended  its 
Bye-Laws  with  a  view  of  admitting  the  holders  of  the  High¬ 
land  and  Agricultural  Society’s  certificates  after  a  mere 
nominal  examination,  yet  the  anomaly  still  existed.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  had  no 
authority  to  form  a  Court  of  Examiners  for  the  admission  of 
members  to  the  veterinary  profession,  but  unfortunately  they 
persisted  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Cowie  said  that  the  Scotch  Members  of  Parliament 
were  a  compact  and  energetic  set  of  men,  and  believed  they 
would  oppose  the  Bill  unless  the  Edinburgh  College  ob¬ 
tained  a  charter.  He  was  sorry  that  his  countrymen  should 
be  guilty  of  such  folly;  but  he  felt  convinced  that  they 
regarded  it  as  a  personal  question,  in  which  their  countrymen 
had  a  great  interest. 

Professor  Spooner  said  that  the  petition  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
contained  the  names  of  many  gentlemen  who  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  Scotland,  and  he  hoped  they  would  all  see  the 
propriety  of  acting  as  a  united  body  in  this  matter.  It  was 
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of  the  highest  importance  that  they  should  all  be  recognised 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  then  they  might  be  able  better 
to  discuss  many  things  calculated  to  raise  their  status  in 
society.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Cowie  said  he  sympathised  entirely  with  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  should  have  great  plea¬ 
sure  in  signing  the  petition. 

Mr.  Ernes  said  if  the  Edinburgh  School  obtained  a  charter, 
why  should  not  the  same  privilege  be  conferred  upon  the 
Glasgow  School  and  others  ? 

Professor  Gamgee  said  that  no  satisfactory  answer  had  been 
given  to  the  question  that  had  been  asked  with  reference  to 
vivisection.  The  protest  to  which  allusion  had  been  made 
had  evidently  left  a  false  impression  as  to  the  practice  in  this 
country,  and  that  impression  ought  to  be  removed. 

Mr.  Rohinson  said  that  the  reasons  for  Mr.  Dick’s  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  was 
the  enactment  by  the  Council  of  a  Bye-Law  requiring  all 
pupils  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  before  they 
could  be  admitted  to  any  board.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
suspend  that  Bye-Law,  because  in  the  fourth  year  after  the 
passing  of  the  Charter  there  were  scarcely  any  pupils  to  be 
examined.  Mr.  Dick  asked  the  Highland  Society  to  grant 
him  a  board,  and  his  request  was  complied  with.  He 
thought  it  only  right  that  the  members  should  know 
that  the  fault  lay  with  the  Council,  and  not  with  Mr. 
Dick. 

The  President  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Dick 
had  substantial  reasons  for  seceding  from  the  College,  but 
the  Council  had  done  its  best  to  make  amends  for  anything 
they  might  have  done  amiss.  Everything  had  been  done  to 
conciliate  the  Edinburgh  School,  and  to  facilitate  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  its  pupils  by  the  legitimate  board.  With  regard 
to  the  protest  against  vivisection,  he  did  not  see  how  any 
inference  could  be  drawn  from  it  such  as  that  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Ernes. 

Mr.  Ernes  said  that  the  examiners  were  the  paid  officers 
of  the  corporate  body,  and  they  ought  not  to  have  stepped 
out  of  their  way  to  sign  a  protest  of  that  nature,  for  which 
the  whole  body  was  responsible.  It  was  a  mere  show  of 
humanity  on  the  part  of  the  board,  from  which  he  thought 
they  ought  to  have  abstained.  If  such  a  protest  was  neces¬ 
sary  from  the  Scotch  board,  it  ought  also  to  emanate  from 
the  London  board.  He  considered  it  a  wanton  slur  on  the 
veterinary  surgeons  throughout  the  country.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  reference  to  the  observations  of  Mr. 
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Ernes,  said  that  the  protest  was  purely  a  private  matter, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Council.  With  regard  to  the 
admission  of  certain  members  of  the  Scotch  School  on  a 
nominal  examination,  he  wished  to  explain  the  motive  that 
induced  him  to  bring  forward  the  proposition  to  effect  that 
object.  It  was  publicly  stated  that  the  Veterinary  College 
was  passing  a  Bill  for  the  avowed  object  of  preventing  those 
gentlemen  who  had  not  the  College  diploma,  not  only  from 
using  the  name,  but  from  practising  as  veterinary  surgeons. 
He  thought  that  was  a  favorable  opportunity  for  bringing 
forward  a  measure  he  had  long  had  in  view,  with  reference 
to  the  admission  of  those  gentlemen  in  the  army  to  the 
privileges  of  the  corporate  body.  Many  of  them  had 
expressed  their  desire  to  become  members  of  the  College ; 
but  he  did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  make  any  application  in 
their  behalf  until  some  opportunity  was  afforded  of  their 
passing,  without  any  chance  of  being  rejected  by  an  exa¬ 
mining  board.  Most  of  those  gentlemen  had  passed  three 
examinations  already.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  object  of  the  ex¬ 
tended  action  proposed  by  Professor  Spooner  was  to  show 
the  country  and  Parliament  that  they  were  ready  to  open 
their  doors  as  widely  as  possible  to  those  who  were  not 
already  members  of  the  corporate  body.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Helmore,  referring  to  the  protest  on  vivisection,  asked 
what  would  be  the  result  of  the  deputation  that  waited  upon 
the  Emperor  of  France  some  years  ago  on  that  subject 
if  it  was  understood  that  the  practice  prevailed  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Cowie  said  that  the  subject  of  vivisection  in  France 
was  privately  discussed  by  the  board,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  a  representation  should  be  made  either  to  the  Emperor 
or  to  the  schools.  Professor  Syme,  the  president,  thought  it 
would  be  better  not  to  make  a  special  reference  to  France ;  but 
to  sign  a  general  protest,  which  could  not  be  taken  as  in 
the  slightest  degree  offensive ;  and  he  added,  that  he  would 
take  care  that  the  Emperor  should  see  it. 

Mr.  Ernes  said  he  should  not  have  objected  to  the  protest 
if  it  had  been  specially  directed  to  the  practice  on  the 
Continent. 

Professor  Strangeway s  stated  that  the  authorities  of  the 
Veterinary  College  of  Edinburgh  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
opposition  to  the  Bill  before  Parliament.  That  opposition, 
he  believed,  came  chiefly  from  the  Highland  Society  and 
some  other  public  bodies.  The  object  was,  not  to  secure  a 
charter  for  the  Veterinary  College  of  Edinburgh,  but  a 
charter  for  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  of 
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Scotland.  He  had  the  authority  of  the  principal  of  tlie 
Veterinary  School  in  Edinburgh  for  saying  that  that  body 
was  not  moving  in  the  matter. 

Professor  Gamgee  said  that  if  the  Edinburgh  College  would 
come  forward  and  declare  the  movement  to  be  a  wrong  one, 
certain  Scotch  members  whom  he  knew  well  w'ould  not 
persist  in  the  course  they  were  now  pursuing.  If  they  all 
united  as  members  of  one  body,  and  asserted  their  true  posi¬ 
tion,  they  would  neutralise  the  efforts  of  those  external 
bodies  that  had  persistently  attempted  to  split  the  profession 
in  two. 

Mr.  Hunting  said  he  could  not  reconcile  the  statement  of 
Professor  Strangeways  with  a  letter  that  had  appeared  in  the 
Scotsman  from  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Edinburgh  School, 
the  tenor  of  which  was  very  mueh  against  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  of  England. 

Professor  Strangeways  said  he  had  not  seen  the  letter,  nor 
had  he  heard  of  it  before  he  entered  the  room. 

Mr.  Ernes  called  attention  to  a  charge  for  reports  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Council,  and  complained  that  those  reports 
did  not  find  their  w^ay  to  the  public  press. 

Mr.  Cartledge  said  that  he  had  signed  the  protest  against 
vivisection  with  the  other  members  of  the  court.  Following 
his  signature  was  the  description,  Consulting  Member  of 
Council.^^  This  was  entirely  a  printer’s  error,  and  he  wished 
to  rectify  it.  There  w^as  no  such  office,  and  he  was  anxious 
not  to  be  considered  as  assuming  such  a  position. 

The  President,  in  .reference  to  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Ernes, 
said  that  the  Veterinarian  contained  a  condensed  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Council  every  month. 

Mr.  Ernes. — Very  condensed.  (Laughter.)  There  was 
another  journal  that  perhaps  might  insert  the  reports,  and 
such  reports  might  give  that  paper  a  lift.  (Laughter.) 

A  Member  for  an  explanation  of  the  word  '^causation” 

in  the  protest. 

Mr.  Cartledge  said  he  was  himself  somewhat  puzzled  at  the 
word  (laughter),  wLich  came  from  Professor  Syme.  The 
definition  given  in  the  dictionary  was,  A  cause,  or 
reason.” 

The  report  w^as  then  unanimously  adopted. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  six  members 
of  the  Council,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Cartledge,  Mr.  Silvester, 
Professor  Simonds,  Mr.  Lawson,  Professor  Gamgee,  and  Mr. 
Seeker,  who  retired  by  rotation. 

Mr.  Silvester  said  he  wished  to  retire  from  the  Council, 
and  would  not  offer  himself  for  re-election.  He  desired 
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to  thank  his  friends  who  had  supported  him  on  a  previous 
occasion. 

Mr.  Kettle  and  Mr.  Gihhons  were  appointed  scrutineers. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  election : 


>3 

33 

33 


Mr.  Lawson,  proposed 
Gowing 
Cartledge 
Bodington 
Prof.  Gamgee 
Mr.  Seeker 
Prof.  Simonds 
Mr.  Thacker  ,, 
W.  Pritchard 
W.  Field,  jr. 


33 


33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 


33 


33 


33 


33 


Helmore 
J.  C.  Broad 


33 

33 

33 


by  Mr.  Cartledge. 

Wilkinson, 
do. 


33 


33 


33 


Greaves. 
„  Burley. 
Withers. 


33 


Helmore. 
Wilkinson. 
Robinson. 
Moon. 
Burley. 
Prof.  Gamgee. 


33 


33 


33 


33 


33 


A  ballot  having  been  taken,  the  scrutineers  reported  the 
numbers  to  be — 


For  Mr.  Lawson 

.  59 

33 

Cartledge  . 

.  51 

33 

Broad 

.  44 

For  Prof.  Simonds  . 

.  40 

33 

Gamgee 

.  38 

For  Mr. 

Boddington. 

.  37 

33 

Pritchard  . 

.  25 

33 

Gowing 

.  15 

33 

Field 

.  13 

33 

Seeker 

.  12 

33 

Helmore 

.  11 

33 

Thacker 

8 

The  President  announced  that  Messrs.  Lawson,  Cartledge, 
Broad,  Simonds,  Gamgee,  and  Bodington,  were  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  terminated  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 
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This  Congress  was  held  at  the  Freemasons^  Tavern  on 
Tuesday,  May  7th.  The  chair  was  taken  at  9  a.m.,  by  John 
Lawson,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  of  the 
College  throughout  the  entire  day. 

TJie  President,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  he  was  indebted  to  his 
connection  with  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  rather  than  to  any 
merit  of  his  own,  for  being  placed  in  the  chair  on  this  occasion.  With  regard 
to  the  importance  of  the  movement  which  had  called  so  many  veterinary 
surgeons  together,  there  could  be  but  one  opinion  amongst  those  who  had  the 
best  interests  of  the  profession  at  heart.  The  questions  to  he  brought  before 
the  Congress  were  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  he  felt  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  and  ability  of  those  gentlemen  who  had  undertaken,  by  reading 
papers,  to  introduce  the  subjects  of  discussion.  He  trusted  they  would  all  he 
actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  ventilate  these  subjects  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  he  beneficial  to  the  profession,  and  confer  some  lasting  benefits  upon  it. 
He  would  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  meeting  further,  hut  at  once  call  upon 
the  worthy  Secretary,  Mr.  Bodington,  to  make  some  few  remarks  before 
introducing  the  author  of  the  first  paper. 

Mr.  Bodington  said  they  were  all  aware  that  some  few  months  ago  he  first 
mooted  the  idea  of  getting  up  a  Veterinary  Congress.  Now,  he  must  tell 
them  that  in  doing  so  he  was  actuated  by  only  one  motive,  and  that  was  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  them  all ;  and  he  thoroughly  believed  that 
there  was  nothing  that  could  possibly  tend  to  that  advancement  more  than 
such  a  meetiug  as  this.  There  were  many  veterinary  surgeons  who  lived  all 
their  lives  in  professional  exertion,  and  died  unknown,  as  it  were,  to  hundreds 
of  their  fellow  veterinary  surgeons.  These  meetings,  he  believed,  would  give 
to  gentlemen  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one  another  often,  who  under  other 
circumstances  would  live  and  die  unknown  to  each  other.  It  was  a  means  not 
only  of  advancing  the  profession  scientifically,  but  also  of  uniting  the  members, 
and  making  them  a  stronger  body  than  they  would  be  if  they  were  not  drawn 
together  on  such  occasions.  Some  remarks  had  been  made  touching  the 
Congress  when  it  was  first  proposed,  and  it  was  said  that  because  they  were 
about  to  petition  to  Parliament  for  a  Bill  affecting  their  interests,  it  was  very 
unwise  and  impolitic  that  such  a  meeting  as  this  should  be  held  at  this 
particular  time.  He  had  made  this  answer  to  that  objection,  and  he  would 
still  make  it.  It  was  his  opinion  that  at  such  times  it  was  the  very  best  thing 
to  secure  as  far  as  possible  the  good  opinion  of  the  profession,  and  to  get  the 
petition  to  Parliament  signed  by  all  the  members.  If  the  Congress  had  not 
met,  that  petition  must  have  been  bandied  about  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  and  perhaps  not  signed  so  effectually  as  it  would  be  to-day.  The 
Congress  having  reached  its  present  state  was  due,  not  to  himself  so  much  as 
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to  those  gentlemen  who  had  kindly  assisted  in  preparing  matters  in  town. 
He  was  particularly  indebted  to  the  friends  in  London,  and  he  was  under 
special  obligations  to  Mr.  Greaves  of  Manchester.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Mr. 
Greaves’  advice  and  help,  he  never  could  have  brought  the  Congress  to  its 
present  state.  He  hoped  that  in  any  discussion  which  might  take  place  good 
humour  would  prevail.  He  was  quite  sure  they  were  made  of  too  good  a 
metal  to  he  very  easily  snapped  asunder ;  therefore  let  them  stick  together, 
and  go  hand  in  hand.  If  they  did  that,  he  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  ultimate 
results.  He  was  very  glad  indeed  to  see  so  many  present,  and  was  particularly 
obliged  to  their  worthy  President  for  doing  them  the  honour  of  presiding. 
No  one  could  be  more  glad  to  see  Mr.  Lawson  in  the  chair  than  he  was,  and 
it  would  certainly  add  very  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting.  He  had 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mayer,  whose  name  was  first  on  the  programme, 
and  who  intended  to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  Charter.  Mr.  Mayer 
stated  in  his  note  that  he  would  be  unable  to  be  present  at  the  commencement 
of  the  sitting,  therefore  they  would  proceed  with  the  second  paper  on  the  list. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  W.  Litt,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  on 


THE  LAW  OF  WARRANTY. 

I  HAVE  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  law  of  warranty,  as  applied  to  the  sale 
of  horses,  is  one  of  the  very  worst  laws  on  the  statute  book  of  this  country, 
and  that  if  it  could  be  either  repealed  altogether,  or  so  amended  as  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  its  most  vicious  features,  a  great  good  would  accrue  to  the  public,  an 
important  branch  of  agriculture  would  be  freed  from  an  impediment  which 
seriously  threatens  its  annihilation,  and  the  profession  to  which  we  belong 
would  be  relieved  of  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles,  not  only  to  its  advance¬ 
ment  as  a  science,  but  also  to  the  social  position  of  its  members.  Greatly  im¬ 
portant,  therefore,  as  are  all  the  subjects  which  we  have  met  here  to  discuss 
to-day,  I  believe  that  this  one  of  the  law  of  warranty  is  second  in  interest  to 
none.  It  was  impossible  to  omit  it  from  our  programme  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present,  and  I  trust  the  foundation  will  be  laid  at  this  meeting  for  the 
removal,  in  some  measure  at  least,  of  this  great  evil.  Then,  indeed,  if  nothing 
more  should  be  accomplished,  this  congress  will  not  have  been  held  in  vain. 

I  have  said  the  law  of  warranty  is  one  of  the  very  worst  on  the  statute 
book ;  and  I  am  sure  its  numerous  vices  are  so  well  understood  by  everybody 
present  that  I  need  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  meeting  by  any  lengthened 
illustrations  of  them.  Its  utter  absurditv  is  at  once  manifest  in  the  fact  that 

4/ 

it  opens  up  questions  of  the  utmost  importance  and  of  a  purely  professional 
character  to  the  consideration  of  a  tribunal  peculiarly  unfitted  for  their  reason¬ 
able  or  correct  solution,  and  the  result  is  necessarily  very  often — as  every  man 
in  this  room  can  testify  from  his  own  experience — the  infliction  of  the  most 
serious  injury  and  wrong.  It  is  not  on  this  phase  of  the  subject,  however,  nor 
on  that  other  view  which  affects  more  particularly  our  own  interests  as 
veterinary  surgeons,  that  I  care  now  to  enlarge.  The  mischief,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  has  still  wider  ramifications,  and  the  nation  itself  can  scarcely 
fail  to  have  some  interest  in  the  amendment  of  a  law  which  is  silently  sapping 
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an  important  element  of  her  position.  The  decline  in  the  breeding  of  horses — 
a  branch  of  agriculture  for  which  this  country  has  long  been  famous — is  a  fact 
which  will  scarcely  be  disputed ;  and  this  decline  is  owing,  I  believe,  chiefly — 
I  had  almost  said,  speaking  from  my  own  observations  and  with  particular 
reference  to  the  locality  where  I  reside,  entirely — to  the  present  condition  of 
the  law  of  warranty.  For  by  this  law  the  sale  of  horses  is  accompanied  with 
such  unreasonable  conditions  and  unnecessary  risks  that  we  need  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  that  intelligent  farmers  should  no  longer  care  to  study  the  improvement 
or  production  of  this  class  of  stock.  The  effect  is  apparent  in  the  difficulty 
which  is  now  experienced  in  obtaining  half-bred  horses  of  high  quality ;  and 
we  have  only  to  look  to  the  manner  in  which  our  cavalry  regiments  are 
mounted  at  present  to  see  that  the  scarcity  of  even  second-rate  animals  appears 
to  be  gradually  making  itself  felt  even  in  the  most  influential  quarters. 

Let  us  consider,  for  a  minute  or  two,  the  exact  nature  of  the  present  form 
of  warranty.  The  purchaser  of  a  horse  obtains  a  receipt  from  the  seller  stating 
that  the  animal  is  warranted  sound.  “  Warranted  sound  /”  Important  words 
— for  what  do  they  not  imply !  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  question  of  what  is 
a  proper  legal  definition  of  unsoundness — “  Any  disease,  or  the  seed  of  any  dis¬ 
ease  existing  at  the  time  of  sale,”  and  so  forth.  We  are  all  of  us,  I  presume, 
familiar  enough  with  this  legal  rubbish,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  such 
details.  In  point  of  fact  we  know  well  enough  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
find  a  horse  to  which  the  generally  accepted  legal  definition  of  unsoundness 
may  not  be  made  to  apply ;  and  I  confess,  from  the  experience  I  have  had  in 
such  matters,  I  should  despair  of  meeting  with  an  animal  anywhere  perfect 
enough  to  pass  unscathed  the  ordeal  of,  say,  half  a  dozen  veterinary  examina¬ 
tions  in  London.  When,  therefore,  the  words  “  warranted  sound  ”  have  been 
written  (or  indeed  spoken)  the  ground  has  been  fairly  laid  for  an  action  at 
law,  no  matter  lohat  the  horse  may  he  in  reality ;  and  if  the  purchaser,  from 
any  cause  whatever,  regrets  his  bargain,  he  will  have  no  difiiculty  in  getting 
up  a  case.  This  fact  has  become  so  well  understood  amongst  a  certain  class  of 
horsemen  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  of  them  should  seek  to 
turn  it  to  favorable  account.  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  all  matters  of  a  persona} 
character  here,  and  I  will  scrupulously  avoid  all  mention  of  either  particular 
individuals  or  particular  cases ;  but  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  some  people  (and  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  exclude 
some  even  of  the  London  dealers  from  this  list)  very  frequently  send  their 
horses  to  be  examined  at  certain  veterinary  establishments,  in  the  hope  of  ob¬ 
taining  certificates  (to  which,  however,  they  attach  no  value  themselves)  which 
may  enable  them  to  seek  by  a  threat  of  legal  proceedings,  or  if  necessary  by 
the  actual  institution  of  such  proceedings,  to  get  back  a  portion  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  money.  So  great  and  so  manifest  is  the  rottenness  of  this  law  of 
warranty. 

For  supposing  a  case  to  go  on  to  trial,  what  do  we  find  ?  On  the  one  side^ 
statements  that  the  animal  in  dispute  has,  and  must  necessarily  have  had  at 
the  time  of  sale,  a  certain  disease  which  renders  him  unsound.  Some  of  the 
best  known  men  in  the  veterinary  profession  are  brought  forward  to  attest  this 
view.  On  the  other  side,  very  likely,  men  equally  capable  and  equally  eminent 
deny  altogether  the  existence  of  any  such  disease  in  the  case,  and  swear  posi- 
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tively  both  to  the  aniinars  past  and  present  soundness.  Amid  such  confusion 
of  opinions  the  result  is  generally  determined  by  some  matter  totally  apart 
from  the  real  merits  of  the  case,  and  so  far  as  justice  is  concerned,  might  as 
well  have  been  tossed  for  as  left  to  the  decision  of  a  jury.  I  could  relate  a 
hundred  instances  in  proof  of  this  position,  and  every  practitioner  present 
could,  I  doubt  not,  if  necessary,  find  some  illustrations  from  his  own  experi¬ 
ence.  The  amount  of  evil  resulting  from  such  trials  is  not  easily  calculated. 
The  pecuniary  injury  to  the  loser,  however  serious,  is  perhaps  the  lightest 
consideration.  Such  things  are  the  “  odium  medicorum  ”  of  our  profession ; 
the  administration  of  the  law  itself  is  brought  into  contempt ;  and  a  serious 
blow,  I  repeat,  is  given  to  the  breeding  of  the  noblest  of  our  domestic 
animals. 

And  amid  all  this  evil,  it  will  be  asked,  is  there  no  good  ?  If  the  law  of 
warranty  is  so  absurd  and  unjust  as  here  described — if  it  encourages  litigation^ 
inflicts  upon  individuals  often  the  most  serious  wrong,  makes  contemptible  the 
administration  of  the  law,  degrades  the  veterinary  profession,  gives  facilities  for 
fraudulent  practices,  and  threatens  to  destroy  in  a  great  measure  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  English  half-bred  horse;  surely  there  is  some  compensating  good  in 
it  ?  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  know  of  none.  I  may  be  told  perhaps  that  it  is 
intended  to  protect  the  purchaser,  who  ought  to  be  ensured  an  animal  of  the 
full  value  of  the  amount  which  has  been  given.  But  in  this  the  law  altogether 
fails.  Occasionally,  no  doubt,  it  may  serve  him  in  repudiating  a  bargain  of 
which  he  repents;  but  this  is  searcely  a  legitimate  object.  In  all  that  I  have 
said,  or  may  yet  have  to  say  on  this  subject,  let  it  be  understood  that  I  am 
anxious  that  the  purchaser  of  a  horse  should  be  fully  protected  against  any¬ 
thing  like  fraud  or  false  representation  on  the  part  of  the  seller ;  but  beyond 
this  he  has  no  claim  upon  our  peculiar  sympathy  or  consideration.  Caveat 
emptor  is  a  maxim  which  ought  to  apply  as  fully  in  the  sale  of  a  horse  as  in 
anything  else.  What  I  hold  the  purchaser  in  such  cases  to  have  no  right  to, 
is  a  law  whose  interpretation  is  so  exceedingly  vague  and  so  pregnant  with 
evils  as  this  of  which  I  am  speaking. 

The  great  practical  question  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal  is,  “  What  is 
the  best  means  of  remedying  these  evils  It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  there 
are  two  courses  of  action  open  to  us  here — to  seek  either  the  total  abolition  of 
the  present  law,  or  so  to  amend  it  as  to  deprive  it  of  much  of  its  power  of  mis¬ 
chief.  My  own  opinion  is  that  where  a  law  is  so  radically  bad,  as  I  believe 
this  law  of  warranty  to  be>  the  best  way  to  deal  with  it  is  to  try  to  get  rid  of 
it  altogether,  and  this  is  simply  the  course  which  I  am  here  to  advocate. 
Abolish  the  law  as  it  how  exists — that  is  to  say,  declaee  the 

TEESENT  POEM  OE  WAEEAHTY  TO  BE  MEANING-LESS  AND  ILLEGAL,  AND  SUB¬ 
STITUTE  EOE  IT  ONE  WHICH,  WHILST  IT  ACENOWLEDGES  ONLY  LATENT  AND 
INVISIBLE  DETECTS  TO  BE  SUEFICIENT  CAUSES  EOE  VITIATING  THE  SALE  OF  A 
HOESE,  WILL  AFFOED  A  PEOPEE  SECUEITY  TO  THE  PUECHASEE  WITHOUT 
INFLICTING  ANY  INJUEY  ON  THE  HONEST  BEEEDEE  OE  SELLEE ;  AND  IN  ALL 
CASES  THE  PEEIOD  WITHIN  WHICH  AN  ANIMAL  MAY  BE  EETUENED  SHOULD  BE 
LIMITED,  SAY  TO  FOUETEEN  OE  TWENTY- ONE  DAYS,  UNLESS  SPECIFIED  TO  THE 
CONTEAEY. 

To  explain  this  view  more  fully,  I  would  not,  for  instance,  allow  a  horse  to 
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be  returnable  for  spavin,  splint,  ringbone,  or  tbe  like ;  nor  for  corn,  thrush, 
contraction,  or  any  defect  in  the  shape  of  the  feet ;  nor  for  cataract,  or  other 
disease  of  the  eyes ;  nor  for  roaring,  or  whistling ;  nor,  in  fact,  for  any  one  of 
the  numerous  maladies  which  are  so  far  palpable  to  observation  that  every 
purchaser,  if  he  cannot  rely  upon  his  own  judgment,  may  easily  protect  him¬ 
self  by  calling  in  the  assistance  of  a  properly  qualified  veterinary  surgeon. 
Some  diseases  there  are,  however,  which  only  manifest  themselves  occasionally  ; 
and  here  it  is,  I  hold,  and  only  here,  that  the  law  should  interfere  for  the 
protection  of  the  public.  For  example,  a  horse  may  be  subject  to  megrims,  to 
frequent  attacks  of  colic,  to  intermittent  lameness,  or  to  some  other  latent 
affection  which  can  onlj'  be  detected  at  particular  times,  but  which  seriously 
affects  both  his  usefulness  and  value,  and  for  such  unsoundness  he  ought  certainly 
to  be  held  returnable.  Instead  of  the  words  “  warranted  sound  and  free  from 
vice,”  therefore,  as  now  used,  the  animal  should  be  simply  “  warranted  free 
from  vice  and  any  latent  disease,”  and  no  other  form  of  warranty  should  be 
allowed  or  acknowledged  by  the  law. 

I  fear  some  people  may  be  startled  at  the  boldness  with  which  I  thus  pro¬ 
pose  to  deal  with  the  subject,  and  exclaim  somewhat  loudly,  perhaps,  against 
so  sweeping  a  measure.  “  Not  return  a  horse  for  diseases  so  serious  as  spavin, 
or  ringbone,  or  cataract !  Oh,  surely  this  is  not  right !”  Quite  right,  though, 

I  reply,  if  you  will  give  the  matter  a  little  consideration.  A  man  has  no  busi¬ 
ness  to  buy  a  horse  with  spavin,  or  ringbone,  or  cataract,  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  fact.  Caveat  emjptor,!  say  again.  Let  the  purchaser  exercise  a  proper 
and  reasonable  caution — there  is  no  other  remedy.  Once  admit  that  horses 
may  be  returned  for  such  defects,  and  there  is  no  escape  from  the  evils  of  the 
present  system ;  for  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  about  such 
diseases  as  these,  or  what  is  called  (which  I  do  not  always  understand)  the 
“  seeds  ”  of  such  diseases,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  disputed  horse  causes  arise. 
Without  some  such  sweeping  alteration  as  I  have  suggested,  I  fear,  therefore, 
that  but  little  good  is  likely  to  be  effected. 

Not  that  I  deny  altogether  the  possibility  of  amending  the  present  law.  To 
a  certain  extent  it  may  doubtless  be  improved ;  and  this,  it  appears  to  me, 
would  be  best  done  by  limiting  the  period  of  its  operation.  With  this  view 
diseases  might  be  divided  into  patent,  or  easily  recognisable  affections,  and 
latent,  or  invisible  ones.  In  the  first-named  class  of  diseases  a  very  limited 
time,  say  three  days,  should  he  allowed  for  the  return  of  the  animal,  and  in  the 
latter  about  as  many  weeTcs.  Thus  a  horse  should  always  be  returned  for  such 
a  disease  as  spavin  within  three  days  of  his  purchase,  and  for  megrims  or  the 
like  within  twenty-one  days.  In  returning  a  horse  it  should  also  he  made 
compulsory  that  the  animal  should  he  taTcen  hacJc,free  of  expense,  either  to  the 
place  where  he  ivas  bought,  or  to  the  residence  of  the  seller — an  arrangement 
which  would  very  completely  frustrate  a  very  common  trick  of  the  horsedealer. 
Such  a  compromise  as  this  may  possibly  be  preferred  by  some  timid  reformers 
of  the  law.  I  mention  it  here  as  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting. 
My  own  feelings  are  very  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  more  radical  treatment  of 
the  case. 

One  fact  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  theory.  There  happens  to  be  one  portion 
of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions,  at  no  great  distance,  in  which  the  practice  in  the 
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sale  and  purchase  of  horses  is  very  much  in  conformity  with  what  I  am  here 
advocating  as  a  proper  state  of  the  law.  In  Ireland,  I  believe,  horses  are  for 
the  most  part  sold  without  warranties.  Where  the  purchaser  cannot  trust  to 
his  own  opinion  he  calls  to  his  aid  that  of  a  veterinary  surgeon — and  horse 
causes  are,  therefore,  comparatively  rare.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  horses  is  still  ,con- 
tinned  with  much  spirit  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  to  that  country  that  the  English 
dealer  now  goes  in  search  of  animals  of  the  very  highest  class.  The  Irish 
hunter  is  proverbially  famous.  Adapt  the  English  law  to  this  practice,  and  I 
believe  that  like  advantages  would  result  to  ourselves. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  present  object  to  attempt  to  define  the  exact  manner  in 
which  such  alterations  of  the  law  as  I  am  anxious  to  promote  may  be  most 
readily  effected.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  might  be  easily  enough 
embodied  in  a  short  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is  certainly  time  that  some  action 
should  be  taken  in  the  matter.  As  a  body,  it  is  true  that  veterinary  surgeons 
are  not  a  very  influential  power  in  the  state.  Unfortunately  for  the  state 
itself,  we  have  had  many  illustrations  of  the  fact  within  the  last  year  or  two. 
But  this  law  of  warranty  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  a  body  of  men  whose 
power  can  always  make  itself  felt  in  this  country.  I  mean  to  the  agricul¬ 
turists.  It  was  suggested,  the  other  day,  by  a  gentleman  of  some  influence 
amongst  his  brother  farmers,  at  a  meeting  to  which,  whilst  treating  of  another 
matter,  I  made  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  that  the  question  was  a  very 
proper  one  for  the  consideration  of  those  Chambers  of  Agriculture  which  are 
now  rising  up  in  nearly  every  county  in  England  ;  and  I  hope  shortly  to  see 
it  taken  up  by  these  societies  with  the  proper  spirit.  To  us,  however,  belongs 
the  initiation ;  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  discussions  of  this  Congress  will  not 
be  without  effect  in  determining  a  desirable  mode  of  action.  My  main  object, 
indeed,  just  now  is  discussion,  and  I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  treat  the 
subject  as  concisely  as  possible,  knowing  that  our  time  is  limited,  and  being 
quite  as  anxious  to  eliminate  the  opinions  of  others  as  to  give  expression  to 
my  own.  With  these  few  observations,  gentlemen,  I  am  satisfied  to  leave  the 
*  matter  in  your  hands. 

The  President  said  he  was  sure  the  members  of  the  Congress  were  very 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Litt  for  his  able  paper.  He  should  be  glad  to  hear  any 
remarks  that  gentlemen  might  wish  to  make  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Times  said,  as  in  all  discussions  it  was  necessary  that  some  one  should 
break  the  ice,  he  would  break  it.  At  the  Congress  at  Vienna,  two  years  ago, 
this  subject  was  brought  before  the  meeting.  It  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
and  the  committee  were  two  days  in  drawing  up  their  report,  and  the  discussion 
upon  it  lasted  two  days  more.  In  every  case,  the  disease  for  which  a  warranty 
was  demanded,  as  had  been  stated  by  the  lecturer,  was  one  which  could  not 
be  palpable  to  the  eye.  No  law  would  protect  a  man  against  his  own  over¬ 
sight.  It  was  only  in  respect  of  those  diseases  which  could  not  be  perceived 
at  the  time  of  purchase — such  as  glanders,  pleuroneumonia,  cattle  plague,  &c. — 
that  the  law  would  protect  the  buyer.  In  regard  to  the  law  of  warranty, 
there  were  two  parties  to  be  protected;  namely,  the  seller  as  well  as  the 
buyer.  In  some  cases,  as  in  England,  the  buyer  seemed  to  have  the  whole 
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protection,  while  the  seller  had  none.  Although  he  was  not  now  prepared  to 
lay  before  the  meeting  the  report  of  the  Vienna  Congress,  at  another  time  he 
should  he  willing  to  produce  it ;  and  he  considered  that  what  was  agreed  upon 
there  as  an  international  warranty  was  well  worthy  of  attention.  The 
president  at  that  committee  said  he  pitied  English  dealers  in  horses,  if  thej'' 
had  no  better  law  than  they  were  then  stated  to  have.  The  law  in  France 
was  this.  The  cases  in  which  warranty  was  given  were  all  defined,  and 
when  a  purchaser  had  bought  an  animal  which  he  disapproved  of,  and  which 
came  under  the  law  of  warranty,  he  first  of  all  went  to  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  gave  notice  that  the  horse  in  his  opinion  was  unsound,  and  that  he  wanted 
to  return  it.  The  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  once  named  two  experts  from  the 
veterinary  profession,  and  these  two  experts  met,  examined  the  horse,  and 
decided  whether  he  was  defective  or  not.  They  then  made  their  report  to  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  who  afterwards  decided  whether  the  horse  was  returnable 
or  not.  There  might  be  evils  in  that  system,  hut  still  they  did  not  seem  to  be  so 
bad  as  the  evils  existing  in  consequence  of  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  England. 
If  the  two  experts  did  not  agree  in  their  opinion,  a  third  party  was  named, 
and  the  referee  then  decided  which  of  the  two  parties  was  right.  In  those 
cases  no  money  was  spent  in  law ;  whereas  in  this  country  the  law  of  warranty 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  lawyer,  and  not  for  anybody  else.  If  a  horse  was 
bought  on  warranty  in  this  country,  the  purchaser  could  easily  find  cause  to 
return  it.  There  was  another  fault  of  which  he  had  often  complained,  and 
that  was,  that  if  there  was  a  case  of  unsoundness,  and  veterinary  surgeons  were 
called  in  on  both  sides,  they  did  not  always  strictly  confine  themselves  to  what 
was  professional,  but  very  often  became  the  lawyers  in  the  question.  Each 
was  anxious,  in  many  cases,  to  favour  his  own  side.  Of  course  there  were  some 
exceptions  to  this,  but  very  often  they  hotly  espoused  the  cause  of  their  own 
client.  Now,  when  a  veterinary  surgeon  was  in  a  Court  of  Justice  to  give  his 
evidence,  the  best  way  was  to  give  it  straightforward,  to  try  to  benefit  no  party, 
but  to  show  exactly  what  he  had  found  on  examination  of  the  animal.  This 
would  reflect  more  credit  on  the  whole  body  of  veterinary  surgeons.  He  quite 
agreed  with  Mr.  Litt  that  there  should  be  a  law  of  warranty,  which  should  define 
all  the  defects  from  which  horses  were  considered  to  be  unsound,  and  not  horses 
only  but  other  domestic  animals ;  for  horses  were  not  the  only  ones  that  should 
be  warranted.  These  defects  should  be  strictly  defined,  and  unless  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  animal  was  aftected  with  any  of  these  maladies,  it  should  not 
be  returned.  Another  thing  that  Mr.  Litt  had  pointed  out  was,  that  obstacles 
were  presented  in  regard  to  the  breed  of  horses  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
the  law.  He  (Mr.  Ernes)  would  advise  persons  who  bred  horses  to  combine 
together  and  say  they  would  not  warrant  them  at  this  risk.  If  they  got  a 
little  less  price  they  must  not  mind.  As  it  was  at  present,  they  got  perhaps  a 
better  price  and  warranted  the  horse,  but  shortly  afterwards  it  would  be  sent 
back.  Very  likely  it  may  have  been  sold  to  a  gentleman  for  a  high  price,  and 
returned  from  him.  He  (Mr.  Ernes)  had  experienced  all  these  difiiculties,  and 
believed  that  unless  we  had  a  good  law  of  warranty,  and  the  public  took  steps 
for  its  own  protection,  we  should  never  get  out  of  the  difficulty  that  we  had 
got  into. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  he  was  sure  all  the  members  present  must  feel,  as  he  had 
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felt,  lilglily  satisfied  with  the  essay  that  they  had  heard  read.  They  were 
very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Litt  for  having  brought  the  subject  before  the 
meeting.  It  was  a  question  of  all  questions  that  wanted  ventilating,  and  it 
was  clear  the  law  required  to  be  altered.  The  members  of  the  Congress  were 
also  indebted  to  Mr.  Ernes  for  his  kindness  in  giving  them  some  information 
upon  the  question  as  it  had  been  discussed  at  Vienna.  It  was  not  only  an 
important  point  for  veterinary  surgeons — perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
— but  it  was  a  national  question;  and  he  hoped  and  trusted  that  the  abnormal 
state  of  the  law  had  had  its  death  knell  sounded  in  the  essay  that  had  been 
just  read.  He  hoped  the  discussion,  having  been  commenced  to-day,  would 
never  cease  until  a  change  had  been  effected  in  the  law.  There  had  been, 
he  was  sorry  to  admit,  cases  of  veterinary  surgeons  stultifying  one 
another,  and  disgracing  themselves  in  courts  of  law.  It  was  an  incompre¬ 
hensible  thing  to  him  to  see  veterinary  surgeons  of  great  experience  standing 
in  a  witness-box,  one  denying  the  truth  of  a  thing,  and  the  other  affirm¬ 
ing  it.  Somehow  or  other  he  believed  it  to  be  attributable  to  a  difference  in 
the  organisation  of  different  men.  What  one  man  thought  to  be  a  lame  horse 
another  man  believed  tp  be  sound.  He  recollected  a  case  some  years  ago 
where  there  were  six  or  seven  veterinary  surgeons  on  each  side.  The  horse 
in  question  had  been  examined  by  all  these  surgeons.  The  case  was  brought 
into  court,  and  they  all  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  horse  trot  on  a  hard 
pavement.  Six  said  the  horse  was  sound,  and  stuck  to  their  text.  The  other 
six,  although  they  had  carefully  watched  the  horse,  could  not  for  the  life  of 
them  alter  their  opinion.  The  judge,  being  himself  a  horseman,  said,  “  I  will 
put  my  weight  in  the  scale” — one  human  being's  opinion  in  addition  to  the 
six  that  were  equally  balanced.  He  put  in  his  opinion  on  the  one  side,  and 
overbalanced  the  other  six,  right  or  wrong.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Greaves)  thought 
that  so  long  as  human  beings  were,  from  some  cause  or  other,  liable  to  come 
to  different  opinions,  this  abnormal  state  of  things  would  continue.  It  ought 
not,  however,  to  be  left  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  ought  to  be  a  point  of  law. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Litt  in  every  particular  as  to  the  suggestions  he  had 
made ;  and  he  was  sure  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  veterinary  profession, 
and  a  blessing  to  the  nation  (especially  the  breeders  and  dealers)  if  they  could 
get  the  law  altered.  He  hoped  the  question  would  not  be  allowed  to  rest 
until  the  law  had  been  altered.  It  had  occurred  to  him,  since  he  came  into  that 
room,  whether  they  could  not  by  some  means  or  other  couple  this  question 
with  the  Veterinary  Bill  which  was  now  in  Parliament'.  He  thought  it  might 
be  coupled  with  it.  Whether  it  could  or  not,  however,  he  begged  and  prayed 
that  every  one  present  would  give  the  subject  the  very  best  consideration,  and 
agitate  the  question  until  they  produced  the  effect  that  was  desired. 

Mr.  Naylor  said  he  was  glad  a  subject  of  this  kind  had  been  brought  before 
the  meeting.  It  was  a  lamentable  thing  to  find  that  half  a  dozen  gentlemen 
should' be  ranged  on  one  side  in  a  court  of  law,  and  half  a  dozen  on  the  other, 
on  a  question  of  soundness.  There  was  one  thing  which  he  feared  was  too 
much  the  case  with  veterinary  surgeons  generally,  and  that  was  that  they 
became  partisans.  They  took  up  the  case  of  their  employer,  never  thinking 
at  all  of  the  justice  of  it.  There  was  another  thing  which  he  regretted  ex¬ 
cessively.  A  person  would  bring  the  certificate  of  one  man  and  show  it  to 
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another,  and  that  other  would  confirm  the  former  in  his  opinion  without  any 
sort  of  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  He  himself  had  prevented  cases 
coming  into  court ;  and  he  certainly  did  all  in  his  power  to  get  as  many  cases 
as  he  could  referred  to  the  opinion  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  who  knew  nothing 
at  all  of  either  party.  In  such  a  case  the  referee’s  decision  should  be  binding 
on  both  sides,  no  matter  what  it  was.  In  other  cases,  where  the  parties  would 
not  agree  to  this  mode  of  settling  their  disputes,  he  had  tried  as  much  as  was 
in  his  power  to  get  them  to  appoint  three  or  four  of  their  own  friends  to  hear 
the  opinions  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  veterinaiy 
surgeons  on  the  other ;  and  he  thought  that  in  some  of  those  cases  they  had 
come  to  a  decision,  preventing  the  matter  from  going  into  court,  and  coming 
so  much  before  the  public,  to  the  degradation,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  of  the 
veterinary  profession.  In  many  instances  he  thought  there  were  farmers  who 
were  clever,  intelligent  men,  accustomed  to  horses,  who  would  see  clearly  both 
sides  of  a  question,  and  hear  the  opinions  and  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the 
conclusion  to  which  each  man  had  come,  and  then  very  often  give  a  far  better 
decision  than  any  magistrate  or  county  court  judge  would  have  done.  He 
was  most  averse  to  county  court  juries,  for  he  had  seen  instances  of  the  way 
in  which  those  little  juries  of  five  were  sometimes  packed.  It  was  no  use  re¬ 
ferring  to  cases,  but  he  must  say  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  engaged  in  a 
case  of  that  kind  where  a  party  was  fighting  against  the  soundness  of  a  horse. 
They  brought  in  a  cause  of  unsoundness,  which  was  discovered  three  months 
after  the  sale  of  the  horse,  and  which,  as  he  (Mr.  Hay  lor)  firmly  believed,  had 
come  on  during  the  time  the  purchaser  had  the  horse  in  his  possession. 
Strange  to  say,  the  jury  gave  the  decision  contrary  to  the  evidence.  When 
they  saw  these  cases  coming  before  the  public,  and  men  brought  into  opposi¬ 
tion  to  each  other,  they  naturally  thought  how  much  better  it  would  be  if  the 
law  of  warranty  should  be  entirely  set  aside.  He  did  not  exactly  wish  that 
England  should  be  put  in  the  position  of  Ireland;  for  although,  as  Mr.  Litt 
had  remarked,  our  best  horses  came  from  Ireland,  yet  there  were  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  improved  the  breed  there.  He  should  be  very  sorry  indeed 
if  something  were  not  done  at  this  Conference  for  the  improvement  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  (of  Newcastle-on-Tyne)  said  he  was  sorry  to  rise  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  opposition  to  the  already  expressed  opinions  of  some  gentlemen  who 
had  addressed  the  Congress.  He  would  ask  them,  however,  to  pause  before 
they  came  to  any  specific  conclusion  on  this  subject.  It  was  a  great  question 
with  him  whether  or  not  the  law  of  warranty,  as  it  at  present  existed,  was  not 
only  the  best  law,  but  absolutely  productive  of  less  litigation  than  the  plan  of 
the  veterinary  or  other  supervision  would  probably  be.  He  came  out  of  a 
district  where  horses  were  very  extensively  purchased  and  used — not  bred — a 
large  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hewcastle-on-Tyne.  He  knew  one 
dealer  who  sold  something  like  a  couple  of  hundred  horses  a  month.  That 
man  was  now  about  sixty-five  or  seventy  years  of  age,  but  he  had  only  had 
four  lawsuits  in  his  life.  He  (Mr.  Wilkinson),  knowing  this  very  interesting- 
subject  was  to  be  discussed,  had  been  looking  through  the  newspaper  files, 
and  he  found  that  in  his  county,  where  there  was  the  large  town  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  and  its  neighbour  Gateshead,  there  were  exactly  four  cases  of  litiga- 
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tion  connected  witli  animals  during  the  last  year.  One  of  those  was  respect¬ 
ing  a  diseased  cow,  the  second  was  the  non-working  qualities  of  a  horse,  the 
third  was  that  of  a  vicious  horse,  and  the  fourth  was  a  case  of  unsoundness. 
In  his  neighbourhood  veterinary  inquiries  were  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  He  did  not  know  whether  his'  eyes  deceived  him  or  not,  hut  he  fre¬ 
quently  saw  dealers  selling  horses  to  gentlemen,  and  warranting  them  sound, 
meaning  that  they  were  usefully  sound,  and  both  the  seller  and  purchaser 
were  pleased,  although  the  animals,  he  felt  convinced,  would  not  have  passed 
a  veterinary  examination.  Those  animals  had  given  perfect  satisfaction  to  all 
parties,  and  no  litigation  arose  in  consequence.  It  was  a  question  whether  in 
doing  away  with  the  present  state  of  things  they  could  substitute  any  other 
means  which  would  have  the  same  effect  of  giving  satisfaction.  He  felt  so 
satisfied  at  present  that  there  were  so  many  diseases  which  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  detect,  and  so  many  vices  which  horses  had,  which  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  the  purchaser  to  find  out,  even  during  the  first  month  or  so,  that 
he  thought  the  law  had  better  be  left  as  it  was.  He  certainly  must  admit  he 
had  no  faith  in  veterinary  examination ;  and  if  he  had  been  a  breeder  and 
seller  of  horses,  he  would  much  rather  sell  them  and  warrant  them  as  sellers 
generally  did  in  the  country,  than  send  them  up  to  London  and  submit  them 
to  veterinary  examination.  He  had  some  little  experience  in  the  matter ;  and 
if  he  were  a  seller  of  horses  in  the  County  of  Northumberland  he  would  sell 
them  and  warrant  them  all  over  Europe,  the  City  of  London  excepted. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  Hunting  said  he  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  able  paper  which  had 
been  read  by  Mr.  Litt,  and  he  agreed  in  a  great  measure  with  the  statements 
made  therein.  He  did  not,  however,  agree  in  the  severe  condemnation  that 
had  been  expressed  by  one  or  two  gentlemen  with  regard  to  the  members  of 
their  own  profession.  No  doubt  in  law  cases  they  met  with  one  person,  or 
half  a  dozen,  perhaps,  on  either  side,  who  differed  in  opinion.  He  should  like 
to  know  in  what  cases  of  litigation  you  did  not  find  such  a  difference  of 
opinion.  Lawyers  differed — farmers  differed;  and  in  all  cases  of  law  you 
might  get  two  men  of  any  class  you  liked  who  differed  in  opinion  upon  matters 
which  seemed  quite  as  clear — nay,  clearer — than  those  which  were  in  dispute 
connected  with  the  veterinary  profession.  Tnere  were  black  sheep — no  one 
would  deny  it — everywhere.  Well,  why  should  they  condemn  their  profes¬ 
sional  brethren  because  in  some  cases  they  came  before  the  public  and  contra¬ 
dicted  one  another  ?  Two  men,  equally  Kbnest,  might  and  did  justly  take 
opposite  views  oftentimes.  .  He  quite  understood  that  cases  of  disease  in 
almost  every  organ  of  the  body  might  exist,  in  regard  to  which  men  per¬ 
fectly  honest  would  arrive  at  different  conclusions.  He  did  not  refer  now 
to  cases  which  were  patent,  and  visible,  and  clear,  because  these  were  not  the 
cases  that  came  before  courts  of  law  (these  were  cases  which  were  settled  out 
of  court) ;  but  the  cases  which  were  disputed  were  so  equal,  that  the  fairest 
persons  on  either  side  could  honestly  differ  in  opinion.  It  struck  him  that 
the  same  thing  would  be  found  in  every  profession  and  upon  every  subject  that 
came  before  courts  of  law.  Why,  then,  should  they  impute  to  their  pro¬ 
fessional  brethren  dishonest  motives  ?  He  thought  it  very  unjust.  So  far  as 
regarded  doing  away  with  the  law  of  warranty  in  cases  such  as  spavin,  ring- 
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bone,  and  cataract,  he  quite  agreed  that  these  were  cases  in  which  the  law 
should  never  interfere.  These  were  diseases  that  were  patent  to  every  pro¬ 
fessional  man.  The  only  things  the  law  ought  to  deal  with  were  hidden  dis¬ 
eases.  This  was  a  subject  that  veterinary  surgeons  would  do  well  to  study ; 
and  he  hoped  they  would  arrive  at  some  conclusion  to  assist  the  Government 
of  this  country,  or  the  Parliament  of  this  country,  in  introducing  some  Bill  to 
amend  the  existing  law.  But  he  could  not  allow  the  subject  to  pass  without 
saying  that  he  thought  they  ought  to  have  more  respect  for  themselves  than 
to  impute  dishonesty  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  there  was  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion. 

Mr.  James  Moore  said  he  had  been  requested  by  a  gentleman  to  examine  a 
horse  the  week  before  the  Congress,  on  Friday  night,  at  11  o’clock.  He  examined 
the  horse  very  minutely,  and  could  see  no  cause  of  unsoundness  in  either  the 
hind  legs  or  the  fore.  He  examined  the  pulse,  because  in  cases  of  rheumatism 
there  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  pulse  that  made  itself  apparent.  The  gentleman 
called  his  attention  to  the  legs,  and  he  thoroughly  examined  them,  and  said 
there  was  nothing  whatever  the  matter.  The  gentleman  said — “  The  fact  is, 
after  I  bought  that  horse  I  galloped  him ;  I  tried  him,  and  then  sent  him  to  a 
West  End  firmj  and  he  was  pronounced  lame  with  a  sprain  on  the  hind  leg, 
and  was  taken  back  to  the  seller.  He  was  then  sent  to  one  of  the  veterinary 
colleges  of  London,  and  the  certificate  came  back  that  he  was  lame  in  the  off 
foreleg.  Nothing  was  said  about  the  sprain  in  the  hind  leg.”  He  (Mr. 
Moore)  told  the  gentleman  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  was  a  case  of 
rheumatism.  The  gentleman  then  wished  him  to  see  the  horse  on  the 
Sunday  and  Monday.  He  saw  the  horse  on  the  Monday  at  10  o’clock,  and  it 
was  sound  in  the  fore  and  lame  in  the  hind  leg.  He  treated  him  for  rheuma¬ 
tism.  On  the  day  previous  to  the  Congress  he  saw  him  again,  and  he  was 
then  lame  on  the  near  fore- leg.  Now,  supposing  that  case  had  been  sent  into 
a  court  of  law,  one  professor  very  likely  would  have  sworn,  point  blank,  that 
the  horse  had  a  sprain  on  the  hind  leg;  another  would  have  sworn  point  blank 
that  he  was  lame  in  the  fore  leg ;  while  he  himself  would  have  sworn  that  it 
was  a  case  of  rheumatism.  Now,  this  was  a  case  which  showed  that  con¬ 
flicting  opinions  might  arise  without  there  being  any  dishonest  motives 
whatever. 

The  President  said  it  would  be  necessary  to  discontinue  the  discussion  on 
this  subject  for  the  present,  as  Mr.  Mayer  had  now  arrived,  and  was  ready  to 
read  his  paper.  Before,  however,  calling  upon  him  to  do  so,  he  would  just  say 
a  very  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  law  of  warranty.  The  conflicting 
opinions  which  existed  proved  the  necessity  of  there  being  some  alteration  in 
the  law  on  this  subject.  He  felt  quite  convinced  that  some  alteraton  was  de¬ 
sirable.  Cases  occurred  every  day  where  the  seller  tried  to  impose  upon  the 
buyer,  or  the  buyer  on  the  seller ;  and  therefore  the  law  as  it  was  carried  out 
in  Ireland  was  not  exactly  a  fair  one,  because  in  numerous  cases  diseases  ex¬ 
isted  which  there  was  no  possibility  of  finding  out  at  the  time  of  the  purchase. 
It  was  a  very  common  thing  indeed*  for  dealers,  who  knew  very  well  that  a 
horse  was  unsound,  but  that  the  unsoundness  was  of  a  nature  that  could  not 
be  discovered  in  an  hour  or  half  an  hour,  to  say  they  would  not  warrant  their 
horses.  It  would  be  seen  that  they  had  a  very  substantial  reason  for  saying 
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so.  This  was  one  of  the  evils  attending  examination.  He  thought  with  Mr. 
Litt  that  some  protection  onght  to  he  given  to  the  buyer,  more  even  than 
examination.  Examinations  were  all  very  well,  and  most  men  of  experience 
would  find  out  defects  in  horses ;  hut  there  were  cases  in  which  there  was  no 
possibility  of  doing  so,  and  the  buyer  was  then  at  the  mercy  of  the  seller  if 
the  horse  was  not  warranted.  This  was  one  reason  why  the  law,  to  be  carried 
out  as  was  generally  done  in  Ireland,  would  be  disadvantageous.  If  some 
such  alteration  as  Mr.  Litt  had  pointed  out  could  be  carried  into  effect,  it 
would  be  a  vei’y  great  advantage  to  the  public.  He  considered  no  man  should 
be  allowed  to  return  a  horse  for  trifling  defects.  A  man  often  bought  a  horse, 
and  when  he  got  home  found  that  his  friends  did  not  like  the  animal,  and  he 
therefore  sent  it  to  the  veterinary  surgeon.  His  friends  would  say,  “  It  will 
be  very  hard  if  a  veterinary  surgeon  cannot  find  out  something,  and  you  will 
then  only  have  to  pay  half  the  purchase -money,  or  at  all  events  a  considerably 
less  sum.”  This  was  the  constant  way  in  which  horses  were  returned.  Per¬ 
haps  the  groom  did  not  like  the  animal,  or  had  not  received  on  its  purchase  a 
sufficient  gratuity.  A  gentleman  always  had  a  great  many  friends  to  whom  he 
showed  the  horse,  and  it  was  a  hundred  to  one  if  some  of  them  did  not  express 
disapprobation.  He  would  send  the  horse  to  the  veterinary  surgeon,  who  very 
honestly  pointed  out  all  the  defects  which  he  saw ;  but  he  would  very  likely  say, 
“Those  defects  are  trifling,  and  I  would  not  advise  you  to  take  advantage  of  my 
certificate.  I  do  not  think  the  defects  will  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  animal, 
though  I  think  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  them.  If  you  like  the  horse,  you 
had  better  keep  it,  and  not  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  these  defects  exist.” 
The  gentleman  would  say,  “  Never  mind — give  me  the  certificate.”  Before  he 
had  seen  the  veterinary  surgeon,  probably  he  would  have  been  advised  that 
the  horse  was  too  dear ;  and  therefore,  notwithstanding  what  was  said,  he 
might  resolve  to  send  it  back.  This  was  an  every-day  occurrence ;  and  it  was 
the  experience  of  most  veterinary  surgeons  that  they  were  constanly  called 
upon  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  by  dealers;  and  not  only  by  dealers,  but  by  private 
gentlemen.  It  was  a  very  substantial  reason  why  the  law  of  warranty  should 
be  more  clearly  defined.  He  was  very  much  pleased  indeed  with  the  nature 
of  the  law  of  warranty  which  Mr.  Litt  had  suggested ;  and  he  thought  the 
Congress  would  be  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Ernes  if  he  would  be  kind 
enough  to  furnish  the  report  of  the  Vienna  Conference. 

Mr.  Times  promised  to  furnish  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  discussion  on  this  subject  was  then  discontinued,  upon  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  it  should  be  resumed  at  a  subsequent  part  of  the  proceedings. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Walton  Mayer,  M.R.C.V.S. , 
Royal  Engineers,  Aldershot,  entitled, 

THE  CHARTER:  ITS  OBJECTS.  WHY  A  BILL  IS  REQUIRED,  AND 
WHETHER  A  SECOND  CHARTER  FOR  SCOTLAND  IS  DESIRABLE. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  myself  that  I  am  permitted  to  take  a 
part  in  the  first  Veterinary  Congress  ever  held  in  Great  Britain,  because  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  number  of  professional  gentlemen  to  meet 
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together  for  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  now  brought  before  us,  and  so  in¬ 
teresting  to  ourselves,  without  our  deliberations  producing  some  good  results 
calculated  to  exercise  a  lasting  influence  upon  the  advancement  of  Veterinary 
Science. 

The  part  selected  for  our  present  consideration,  and  respecting  which  I  am  about 
to  venture  some  observations,  is,  “The  Charter:  its  objects.  Why  a  Bill  is  required, 
and  whether  a  second  Charter  for  Scotland  is  desirable 

Before,  however,  entering  upon  our  theme,  allow  me  to  direct  your  attention 
for  a  few  moments  to  the  position^ of  the  veterinary  practitioners  of  this  kingdom 
prior  to  our  incorporation.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  answer  a  question  that  I  often 
hear  asked,  viz..  What  good  has  the  Charter  done  us  ?  and  also  more  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  the  objects  it  is  contemplated  to  obtain. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  veterinary  practitioner  was  not  recognised  by  law. 
The  only  distinction  by  which  he  was  known  was  that  of  “  farrier,’'  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Charter  of  King  Henry  VIII,  and  restricted  to  the  City  of 
London  and  the  suburbs  thereof.  Consequently  (prior  to  the  existence  of  a 
veterinary  school  in  London)  this  term  was  the  only  one  in  use  in  this  kingdom 
by  which  the  horse  doctor  was  known  or  described. 

After,  however,  the  establishment  (in  the  year  1791)  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon  was  assumed  by  those  who,  having  been 
admitted  as  pupils  within  its  walls,  and  passing  an  examination,  received  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  qualification  to  practise  the  veterinary  art.  Subsequently  another 
school  was  established  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  certificated  pupils  of  that  establish¬ 
ment  likewise  practised  as  veterinary  surgeons. 

In  making  use  of  the  word  assumed,  I  do  not  mean  it  in  any  offensive  sense, 
but  simply  because  it  more  distinctly  points  out  the  impression  I  wish  to  convey, 
viz.,  that  prior  to  the  attainment  of  the  Charter  there  was  in  this  country  no 
such  person  legally  known  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  (the  commissioned  officers 
of  Her  Majesty’s  service  excepted). 

The  individual  whose  qualification  to  practise  the  veterinary  art  was  derived 
from  traditional  observations,  books,  and  experience  contained  in  manuscript 
documents,  such  as  these  (MSS.  shown),  had  an  equal  right  (if  he  elected  to  do  so) 
to  call  himself  a  veterinary  surgeon  with  those  who  held  a  certificate  of  the 
Veterinary  College  of  London  or  Edinburgh. 

By  the  Act  of  Her  most  gracious  Majesty,  the  whole  of  the  certificated  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  schools  were  incorporated  for  certain  purposes.  “  They  were 
solely  and  exclusively,  of  all  other  persons  whomsoever,  to  be  deemed,  and  taken, 
and  recognised  to  be  members  of  the  profession,  and  professors  of  the  said  art, 
and  individually  known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  or  title  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons.”  By  this  clause  alone,  Veterinary  Science  was  (if  we  may  use  the  ex¬ 
pression)  elevated  from  the  slough  in  which  she  had  previously  struggled,  and 
was  given  a  legal  foundation  upon  which  she  could  build  for  herself  a  pro¬ 
fessional  reputation. 

If  the  Charter  had  conferred  upon  us  no  other  privilege  than  this,  expressed 
in  language  so  clear  and  forcible,  I  am  ready  to  maintain  that  its  obtainment  was 
of  the  greatest  importance.  How  much  more  is  its  value  increased  by  the  other 
provisions  it  contains.  Gentlemen,  in  these  days  it  ought  to  be  considered  of 
some  advantage  to  be  thought  able,  and  allowed  to  conduct  your  own  affairs. 
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without  the  interruption  of  those  whose  influence  would  perhaps  be  exercised  to 
meddle  in  and  muddle  everything.  It  is  desirable  to  make  our  own  laws, 
control  our  own  property,  elect  our  own  officers  and  servants,  regulate  the 
examinations,  and  appoint  the  examiners.  In  short,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  statutes  therein  contained  have  been  framed  for  the  good  of  the 
body,  politic  and  corporate,  and  all,  when  properly  and  carefully  carried  out,  are 
calculated  to  promote  the  common  welfare  of  our  profession. 

The  Charter,  however,  does  not  contain  all  the  provisions  originally  prayed  for  ; 
and  as  this  is  frequently  the  subject  of  remark,  I  must  beg  of  your  attention  for 
a  few  moments  to  proceedings  connected  with  its  obtainment  which  do  not 
appear  to  be  generally  known. 

The  original  petition  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  Queen’s  most  excellent 
Majesty  in  Council  was  to  the  following  effect : 

“  The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  of  London,  and  the  Veterinary  School  of  Edinburgh,  humbly  sheweth — 

**  That  your  petitioners  have  received  their  education  at  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  of  London,  and  at  the  Veterinary  School  of  Edinburgh.  That  most  of 
them  have  been  in  practice  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  many  years. 
That  the  number  of  graduates  now  practising  in  the  three  kingdoms  falls  little 
short  of  one  thousand.  That  they  are  called  upon  most  especially  to  give  their 
personal  attendance  to  the  diseases  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  &c.  That 
their  practice,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  tends  much  to  the 
alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  those  animals  which  are  confided  to  their  care. 
That  owing  to  their  not  participating  in  the  privileges  and  exemptions  which 
have  been  granted  to  the  medical  and  other  professions,  much  injury  has  arisen 
to  themselves  in  the  course  of  their  practice,  as  well  as  loss  to  their  employers. 
That  their  time  is  so  fully  occupied  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  pro¬ 
fession,  and  they  are  so  continually  at  the  call  of  the  public,  as  to  be  very  ill 
qualified  to  discharge  those  parochial  and  other  services  which  the  law  at  present 
enforces  on  them,  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  public.  That  two 
schools,  one  at  London  and  the  other  at  Edinburgh,  have  been  by  private  muni- 
ence  established  for  the  education  of  the  veterinary  pupil,  but  in  the  instruction 
of  the  student,  in  the  affairs  of  the  schools,  and  in  the  regulation  of  those  mat¬ 
ters  of  essential  moment  to  the  veterinary  practitioner,  they  have  neither  voice  or 
control,  although  it  will  be  admitted  that  they  alone  are  best  qualified  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  their  profession,  being  most  intimately  connected  with  its  interests 
and  welfare.  That  the  veterinary  profession  is  not  recognised  by  law ;  nor  have 
its  members  any  power  in  restraining  the  inroads  of  unauthorised  and  un¬ 
educated  pretenders.  That  the  operation  of  these  causes  tends  very  much  to 
impede  the  progress  of  veterinary  science,  and  the  respectability  of  its  members. 
That  considering  the  progress  already  made  in  the  advancement  of  veterinary 
science  by  the  superior  education  and  attainments  of  veterinary  practitioners, 
your  petitioners  earnestly  trust  that  your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  take  into 
your  most  gracious  consideration  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  placing 
them  (seeing  the  usefulness  of  their  occupation)  in  a  position  which  would 
enable  them  to  possess  with  the  members  of  other  professions  those  privileges 
from  which  they  have  hitherto  been  excluded.  Wherefore,  for  the  removal  of 
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these  and  such  like  grievances,  yohr  petitioners  humbly  pray  that  your  Majesty 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  grant  to  the  graduates  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  of  London,  and  the  Veterinary  School  of  Edinburgh,  a  Royal  Charter 
of  Incorporation,  under  the  title  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
that  they  may  become  a  recognised  profession,  a  college  of  examiners,  and  be  the 
better  enabled  to  advance  the  onward  progress  of  veterinary  science. 

“  And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  &c.” 

When  this  document  was  presented,  the  Provisional  Veterinary  Committee 
became  informed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  that  the  document  was  informal, 
and  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  to  grant  the  powers  petitioned 
for.  They  also  w'ere  advised,  that  if  another  petition  was  presented  through  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department — praying  for  such  powers  as  was 
customary  to  be  included  in  a  Royal  Charter — it  would  be  taken  into  consideration  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  reasonable  expectation  was  held  out  that  the  further 
additional  powers  contemplated,  would,  most  likely,  be  conceded  by  tbe  Legis¬ 
lature.  About  the  same  time  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Veterinary  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  co-operation  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  of  London  and  of  Professor  Dick  might  be  secured,  and  after  some 
negotiation,  this  desirable  object  was  attained.  The  Home  Office  having  sent 
the  Solicitor  to  the  Committee,  Mr.  Walter,  copies  of  several  Charters,  a  fresh 
petition  and  draft  Charter  was  prepared,  its  provisions  having  been  carefully 
and  deliberately  considered  by  the  Committee.  The  document  was  submitted  to 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  and  to  Professor  Dick,  and  duly 
approved.  Afterwards  due  notice  of  our  application  appeared  in  the  public 
journals,  and  then  the  Charter  was  duly  approved  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent 
Majesty. 

The  Charter  contains  all  the  provisions  prayed  for,  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
advantages  conferred  upon  the  profession  by  the  provisions,  it  was  always  looked 
upon  by  its  promoters  and  supporters  as  a  means  to  an  end.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  can  do  better  than  read  you  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Professor  Dick 
addressed  to  myself  in  confirmation  of  this  remark. 

“Edinburgh,  25th  February,  1844. 

“  My  dear  Sir, — I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
Charter ;  I  certainly  did  not  expect  it ;  circumstances,  however,  have  been 
favorable.  The  present  Ministers  coming  into  power,  and  the  agitation  for  the 
New  Charter  by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  have  aided  much  in  enabling  us  to 
obtain  what  at  first  appeared  to  me  very  unlikely.  I  hope  you  will  be  as  suc¬ 
cessful  in  obtaining  from  Parliament  those  privileges  to  which,  as  an  incorporated 
body,  we  are  now  entitled. 

“  I  have  received  your  circular  and  would  have  sent  you  a  remittance,  but  am 
anxious  to  know  w'hat  is  my  share,  which,  although  I  have  not  yet  sent  any  portion 
of,  I  have  held  myself  responsible,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  as  to  the 
amount. 

“  To  T.  W.  Mayer,  Esq.”  (Signed)  “  W.  Dick. 

Unfortunately  all  these  attempts  have  been  defeated  and  deferred  by  disunion 
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amongst  ourselves,  and  by  attacks  from  without.  No  sooner  in  possession  than 
a  counter  petition  was  forwarded  to  the  Home  Office  against  us,  to  the  following 
effect : — 

“  To  the  Right  Hon,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 

Department. 

“The  humble  petition  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  subscribers  to  the 
Institution  called  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  London,  agreed  to  at  a  General 
Meeting  of  the  Governors  and  Subscribers,  holden  at  the  College,  1st  of 
July,  1844. 

“  Showeth,  that  in  the  year  1791,  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  London  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  education  in  the  Veterinary  Science  ;  the  College 
is  supported  by  voluntary  public  subscriptions,  and  is  governed  by  a  Board  con¬ 
sisting  of  President,  Vice-President,  and  a  Committee  of  Governors.  There  are 
three  Professors  of  Veterinary  Science,  who  are  the  teachers  and  lecturers  in  the 
various  branches.  A  Board  of  Medical  Officers  of  the  highest  attainments  also, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Professors,  are  examiners  of  the  pupils,  and  a  lecturer 
on  chemistry  and  the  materia  medica,  forming  altogether  as  efficient  an  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  instruction  and  admission  of  persons  to  practise  in  the  profession  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  as  the  fullest  protection  to  the  public  can  require. 

“  That  about  forty  years  ago.  Parliament  being  convinced  of  the  public  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  College,  granted  a  sum  in  its  aid  ;  but,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
College  has  supported  itself  without  further  aid,  and  has  gradually  risen  in  the 
estimation  of  Her  Majesty’s  military  authorities  and  the  public,  for  the  sound 
and  efficient  mode  of  education  there  adopted ;  in  proof  of  which  may  be  adduced 
the  appointment  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  College.  That  your  petitioners 
have  now  a  large  property  embarked  in  this  Institution.  That  the  College  has 
hitherto  subjected  their  pupils  to  a  rigid  examination  of  their  qualifications  on 
the  Veterinary  Science,  and  has  granted  to  all  such  as  had  duly  qualified  them¬ 
selves  a  diploma  or  certificate  of  qualification,  which,  while  it  afforded  great  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  public,  enabled  the  pupils  from  their  competency  and  efficiency  to 
take  a  position  in  after  life  much  to  the  credit  and  advancement  of  the  profession 
which  this  College  has  established. 

“  That  to  the  surprise  of  your  petitioners,  Her  Majesty  has  been  induced  in 
accordance  to  the  petition  of  certain  Veterinary  Surgeons  founded  entirely  on 
the  public  advantages  wffiich  have  arisen  from  this  College,  to  grant  a  Charter 
to  Veterinary  Surgeons  holding  certificates  from  this  and  the  Edinburgh  College, 
erecting  them  into  a  corporation  by  the  title  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

“  That  the  Petitioners  for  such  Charter  in  no  way  represented  the  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  Governors,  Trustees,  or  Subscribers  to  this  College,  and  their 
petition  was  presented  and  the  Charter  thereupon  obtained,  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  or  consent  of  your  Petitioners,  whose  Institution,  after  a  struggle  of  a 
period  of  upwards  of  fifty  years,  is  thus  rendered  subservient  to  a  Corporation 
which  has  no  ground  for  existence  than  that  based  upon  the  success  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  very  Institution. 

“That  the  Charter  so  granted  renders  nugatory  any  examination  by  the 
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efficient  Board  of  your  Petitioners’  College,  and  converts  the  College  simply  into 
a  school  for  the  education  of  pupils  in  Veterinary  Science. 

“  The  Charter  also  precludes  any  Professor  of  your  Petitioners’^College  from 
interfering  in  the  examination  of  students  applying  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Chartered  Corporation,  and  authorises  generally  orders,  by-laws  and  rules  to  be 
made  by  the  said  Corporation  for  the  management  of  their  affairs,  and  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  examination  of  students,  which  will  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  College 
of  your  Petitioners.” 

When  the  misstatements  contained  in  this  document  had  been  fully  and  fairly 
answered  by  the  Veterinary  Committee,  from  documents  in  their  possession,  one 
which  only  I  will  read  to  you,  then  its  existence  was  imperilled  by  ourselves  ; 
because,  like  a  boy  with  a  new  toy,  we  commenced  pulling  it  to  pieces. 

(Copy.) 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  yesterday  met  Mr.  Thomas  Turner  by  appointment,  in  London, 
and  accompanied  him  to  Mr.  France,  the  solicitor  of  the  Veterinary  College,  at 
his  office  in  Bedford  Row.  This  was  in  consequence  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
Mr.  France  to  Mr.  Turner,  requesting  to  see  him  on  account  of  something  in 
the  advertisement  respecting  the  application  for  the  Charter,  to  which  Mr.  France 
on  behalf  of  the  College  objected. 

“  When  we  got  to  Mr.  France’s  office,  and  certain  preliminary  matters  had  been 
talked  over,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  France’s  objection  amounted  to  this,  viz. : — 
That  in  the  advertisement  respecting  the  application  for  the  Charter,  the  applicants 
are  described  as  ‘certificated  members’  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  London, 
or  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Charter  goes  on  to  incorporate  the 
applicants  and  such  other  persons  as  now  are  ‘  certificated  members  ’  or  hereafter 
may  become  students  of  the  said  Colleges,  or  of  either  of  them,  or  of  such  other 
College  as  may  hereafter  be  appointed  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  Charter,  as 
a  body  politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  ‘  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons.’  Whereas,  Mr.  France  insists  that  you  are  not  ‘  certificated  members,’ 
but  ‘  graduates,’  or,  as  he  afterwards  adopted  a  suggestion  of  mine,  certificated 
graduates  of  the  Colleges.  He  insists  that  you  are  not  members  at  all  of  the 
London  College,  but  persons  who  have  graduated  there,  and  who,  having  graduated 
there  and' obtained  a  diploma,  have  ceased  to  be  members  of  the  College. 

“  In  the  first  place  the  description  of  ‘  Members  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  of  London  ’  is  the  description  of  yourselves  set  forth  in  the  original  petition 
for  the  Charter.*  I  do  not  know  by  whom  this  petition  was  prepared — probably 
by  yourself — but  at  all  events  it  was  prepared  before  I  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter. 

“  In  the  next  place  this  description  to  which  Mr.  France  now  objects  is  ver¬ 
batim  the  same  as  it  w^as  in  the  Draft  Charter,  which  was  laid  before  him  many 
months  ago,  and  of  which  he  then  approved.  The  Charter  throughout  is 
the  same,  except  as  to  some  few  alterations  since  made  in  the  Charter  by 
Mr.  Bethune,  the  solicitor  of  the  Home  Department,  whieh  I  particularly  pointed 
out  to  Mr.  France  yesterday,  and  to  which  he  did  not  in  any  way  object. 

“  It  is  not  desirable  that  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  College  should  now 


*  This  was  an  error.  See  original  petition. 
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be  stirred  up,  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  description  ‘  certificated 
graduates  ’  is  better  than  ‘  certificated  members,’  and  so  Mr.  Turner  thinks  ;  but 
we  both  considered  it  advisable  that  you  should  be  communicated  with  at  once 
upon  this  subject,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  let  me 
know  whether  you  see  any  objection  to' the  words  in  the  Charter  being  altered 
from  ‘  certificated  members  ’  to  ‘certificated  graduates,’  the  change  from  the  word 
‘  members  ’  to  ‘  graduates  ’  being  all  the  alteration  suggested  by  Mr.  France.” 

“  I  am,  dear  Sir,' 

“  For  self  and  Demainbray, 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  Kingston,  16th  January,  1844.  “  Wm.  Walter. 

“  T.  W.  Mayer,  Esq.” 

To  resume.  Instead  of  waiting  upon  events,  instead  of  quietly  and  with  great 
deliberation  putting  in  force  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  Laws  and  Bye  Laws 
were  made  to  be  repealed,  and  vain  efforts  attempted  to  place  the  profession  in  a 
position  at  once,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  in  the  course  of  time.  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  was  one  of  those  over-zealous  individuals  who  lent  my  support  and 
influence  to  the  enactment  of  many  laws,  calculated,  as  I  believed,  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  profession,  but  which  from  the  tone  and  manner  they  were 
introduced,  had  at  the  time  a  tendency  to  promote  disunion. 

Most  sincerely  do  I  regret  this,  but  -hope  all  will  be  forgotten  and  forgiven, 
and  that,  with  perfect  unanimity,  we  shall  desire  to  open  up  the  glorious  future 
before  us. 

Other  objects  contemplated  in  the  Charter  are  the  superior  education  of  the 
students,  conducted  voluntarily  by  the  schools,  its  adoption  being  secured  by  a 
course  of  examination  which  should  be  a  proper  and  sufficient  test  for  their 
qualification  for  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 
M  ith  regard  to  this,  I  do  not  wish  now  to  offer  any  remarks,  as  it  very  properly 
forms  a  distinct  subject  for  your  consideration.  I  merely  desire  you  to  consider 
what  is  going  on  around  us  ;  look  at  the  Middle  Class  of  Examinations  of  Oxfoi  d 
and  Cambridge,  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  Civil  Class 
Examinations  for  Her  Majesty’s  Service,  and  let  us  ask  ourselves  if  the  examina¬ 
tion  for  our  diploma  should  not  be  more  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  those  objects  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  legislative  enactment. 

A  Veterinary  Surgeon  is  a  gentleman  by  profession,  who  has  acquired  that  dis¬ 
tinction  by  having  been  educated  at  a  duly  authorised  school,  who  has  submitted 
himself  to  such  an  examination  as  is  required  by  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  who  has  obtained  its  diploma,  and  become  a  duly  registered  member. 

No  other  person\%  entitled  to  this  distinction — the  line  is  clear  and  broad  ;  and 
every  other  individual  that  assumes  to  call  himself  a  Veterinary  Surgeon  commits 
a  fraud,  and  is  guilty  of  a  gross  deception.  It  does  not  make  the  crime  less,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  no  penalties  attached  to  it.  The  fraud  is  the  same  and  the 
individual  knows  it,  but  for  filthy  lucre’s  sake  is  not  ashamed  to  connect  his 
name  with  a  false  representation. 

The  Legislature  having  granted  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
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clans,  Surgeons,  and  other  scientific  bodies,  powers  by  which  parties  found  guilty 
of  fraudulent  misrepresentations  may  be  punished  and  exposed,  I  cannot  but 
consider  that  we  have  a  fair  claim  upon  Parliament  for  a  bill  containing  similar 
adequate  provisions. 

Such  an  enactment  should  commence  with  a  preamble  somewhat  to  this  effect : 
That  Her  Majesty  having  been  pleased  to  grant  unto  the  certificated  members  of 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  London  and  Edinburgh  a  Royal  Charter,  forming 
the  said  members  and  all  others  who  should  hereafter  become  members  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  into  one  body  politic  and  corporate  (here 
quote  the  provisions),  and  it  being  desirable  to  more  fully  carry  out  the  objects 
of  their  Royal  Charter :  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  date  of 
this  act  any  person  who  shall  assume  to  be  a  duly  qualified  veterinary  surgeon, 
and  not  being  a  registered  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  two  of  Her  Majesty’s  Justices  of  Peace,  pay 
the  sum  of 

In  addition,  there  should  be  a  clause  for  the  expulsion  of  members  from  the 
register  who  have  been  found  guilty  of  base  and  dishonorable  practices ;  also 
powers  for  conferring  upon  members  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  their 
profession  the  honorable  distinction  of  Fellows.  The  production  of  an  authen¬ 
ticated  copy  of  the  register  under  the  seal  of  the  college  should  be  admitted  as 
evidence  in  the  courts  of  law.  Powers  should  also  be  obtained  so  that  the 
registered  members  in  practice  should  be  free  from  serving  on  all  juries,  the 
offices  of  overseer  and  collector  of  assessed  taxes. 

I  could  not  support  the  bill  brought  forward  last  year  by  the  Council,  because 
it  proposed  to  legalise  the  action  of  those  who  had  knowingly  committed  a  crime, 
and  inflicted  injustice  on  others  for  which  there  was  no  warrant.  Conscious  of 
our  rights  and  privileges,  let  us  simply  ask  for  the  same  consideration  from  Par¬ 
liament  they  have  freely  extended  to  others,  and  petition  for  a  bill  the  provisions 
of  which  may  confer  lasting  benefit  on  our  profession.  * 

We  want  not,  and  we  ask  not,  for  any  exclusive  privileges  ;  we  have  bought 
and  paid  for  our  Charter  of  Incorporation ;  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  Her  most 
gracious  Majesty  for  it,  and  we  are  determined  not  only  to  maintain  it,  but  to 
have  its  provisions  fairly  carried  out.  All  that  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  ask  from 
the  legislature  is,  that  we  should  possess  those  powers  which  they  have  already 
accorded  to  members  of  similar  kindred  Institutions. 

With  regard  to  a  second  Charter  for  Scotland,  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable.  The  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College  is  recognised  by  the 
Charter,  and  the  munificence  of  the  late  Professor  Dick  in  leaving  to  a  corporate 
body  already  in  existence  a  sum  for  its  permanent  maintenance,  insures  that  his 
wishes  will  be  properly  and  efficiently  carried  out. 

What  more  can  be  desired?  The  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  ought  not  to 
require  any  further  powers  to  fulfil  the  trust  they  have  accepted  than  what  they ' 
already  possess.  And  why  should  they  seek  to  divide  the  veterinary  profession, 
or  arrogate  its  privileges  to  themselves,  which  we  maintain  can  only  be  properly 
discharged  by  ourselves  ? 

The  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  is  not  exclusively  for  London,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  or  elsewhere.  It  is  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  one  body  politic  and  corporate ; 
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destroy  its  unity,  and  what  follows  ? — our  privileges  are  taken  away  or  destroyed, 
and  we  are  reduced  to  a  nonentity. 

What  possible  advantage  could  be  gained  by  a  separate  Charter  for  Scotland  ? 
Does  the  investment  of  so  much  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Town  Council  of 
Edinburgh  make  it  a  better  school  than  that  of  Glasgow  or  elsewhere  ?  Can  you 
produce  any  reasonable  argument  why  its  future  graduates  should  be  formed  into 
a  separate  corporate  body  ?  or  why  a  corporation  within  a  corporation  should  be 
created  ?  I  think  not.  On  the  contrary,  what  can  be  more  desirable  to  every 
well-wisher  of  his  profession  than  to  witness  a  perfect  union  amongst  ourselves  ? 
Our  annual  meetings  would  then  be  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure.  Our 
Council,  considering  themselves  solely  as  the  representatives  of  the  profession, 
would  be  stimulated  to  renewed  exertions,  and,  moving  with  the  times,  would 
adopt  those  measures  which  are  demanded  for  the  interests  of  science.  A  Con¬ 
gress  holding  its  meetings  periodically  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  would 
(with  the  aid  of  our  Provincial  Medical  and  Mutual  Defence  Association)  tend 
largely  in  addition  to  promote  the  interests  of  veterinary  science.  Many  points  con¬ 
nected  with  this  part  of  my  subject  have  been  forcibly  expressed  by  Mr.  Greaves 
in  bis  excellent  address  to  the  Yorkshire  Veterinary  Medical  Society;  and  as  I  am 
limited  in  my  observations,  I  cannot  do  better  than  recommend  his  remarks  to 
your  consideration. 

It  is  desirable,  I  think,  that  Her  Majesty^s  Government  should  have  our 
position  in  regard  to  Scotland  properly  represented.  The  letters  I  have  read  to 
you  from  Professor.  Dick,  and  others  in  my  possession,  clearly  show,  that  when 
he  gave  his  assent  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  he  did  not  contemplate 
separating  himself  from  it.  It  was  only  the  course  of  events  which  afterwards 
took  place,  acting  on  a  highly  excitable  temperament,  that  drove  him  into  a 
course  of  action  which  no  conciliation  could  control  or  subdue. 

In  the  present  crisis  of  our  profession,  it  must  be  admitted  that  on  all  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  *the  Charter,  the  proposed  Bill,  the  necessity  for  a  second 
Charter  for  Scotland,  the  most  perfect  unanimity  should  prevail  amongst  us. 
Whatever  exertions  we  make  towards  the  achievement  of  our  purposes,  what¬ 
ever  the  result  of  our  deliberations,  let  one  spirit  actuate  our  Council,  viz.,  the 
advancement  of  our  profession.  Let  us  ask  for  nothing  but  what  we  are  fairly 
entitled  to  receive ;  let  us  promote  amongst  ourselves  a  brotherly  feeling ;  let 
us  show  to  the  public  that  we  are  animated  by  one  common  object ;  that  we  are 
determined,  so  far  as  our  skill  and  knowledge  extends,  to  do  our  duty  in  that 
station  of  life  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  us.  No  person  can  then  assert 
that  we  are  unworthy  to  be  called  a  profession,  and  being  a  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  would  be  considered  an  honorable  distinction 
by  the  individual  holding  it,  and  the  public  at  large. 


The  President  said  he  thought  all  who  were  present  were  highly  pleased 
with  the  paper  they  had  just  heard.  It  had  given  him  very  great  gratification. 
There  was  something  quite  new  in  it,  to  his  mind.  Mr.  Mayer  had  given,  with 
very  great  clearness,  the  early  history  of  the  Charter,  and  some  facts  connected 
with  it  which  he,  the  President,  was  quite  unaware  of  before.  He  thought  the 
paper  would  assist  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  to  show  their 
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friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  the  serious  error  of  applying  for  a  second 
charter.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Times  said  no  one  was  better  able  to  give  the  society  an  account  of  the 
difficulties  and  troubles  attending  the  obtainment  of  the  charter  than  Mr. 
Mayer.  It  was  through  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Mayer  and  his  worthy  father 
that  first  of  all  the  conclusion  was  come  to  that  a  charter  was  necessary. 
Mr.  Mayer  was  Honorary  Secretary  for  four  years  to  the  committee  appointed 
for  that  object,  and  he  had  clearly  stated  that  certain  powers  could  not  be 
granted  in  a  charter,  so  that  the  prayer  of  their  petition  was  illegal.  He 
(Mr.  Ernes)  wished  they  would  all  bear  in  mind  this  fact,  because  It  had  been 
often  objected  that  the  charter  was  of  no  use  in  consequence  of  the  powers  not 
being  sufficient.  He  had  always  maintained,  and  would  still  maintain,  that 
the  charter  was  everything  that  the  crown  could  grant.  The  crown  did  not 
grant  the  privileges  asked  because  it  was  not  in  its  power  to  grant  them.  Any 
further  privileges  that  the  profession  was  to  have  must  be  obtained  from  the 
legislative  body,  viz.,  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Mayer  had  told  them  that 
a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Government  soon  after  they  had  obtained  their 
charter  by  quite  as  able  a  body  as  the  Scotch,  and  that  the  charter  prayed  for 
by  that  petition  was  refused.  Therefore  he  held  that  the  present  corporate 
body  was  in  a  very  good  position,  and  that  there  was  no  fear  of  the  present 
Government  or  any  succeeding  Government  in  the  face  of  the  charter  which  now 
existed  granting  a  new  charter  to  Scotland.  The  policy  of  Parliament  at  the 
present  time  was  for  making  all  laws  equal.  Mr.  Mayer  had  not  informed 
them  that  after  the  charter  was  obtained  they  never  attempted  to  get  exemp¬ 
tion  from  juries  or  any  of  those  parochial  offices.  These  privileges  were 
nothing  at  all  in  comparison  with  what  they  wanted.  They  wanted  to  be 
recognised  as  a  body,  and  in  that  very  bill  which  Mr.  Mayer  was  now  contend¬ 
ing  for,  they  were  endeavouring  to  attain  this  object.  When  he  (Mr.  Ernes) 
was  President,  and  long  before  that,  there  was  a  committee  of  investigation 
appointed,  and  they  took  the  number  and  status  of  all  the  veterinary  surgeons 
in  England.  They  found  that  the  empirics  were  nearly  three  times  in  number 
compared  with  the  authorised  practitioners,  and  therefore  they  thought  it 
necessary  there  should  be  some  protection.  He  had  been  in  favour  of  directly 
interfering  with  the  empirics,  and  doing  the  same  as  had  been  done  in  other 
countries,  viz.,  having  a  law  making  it  illegal  to  assume  the  name  of  veterinary 
surgeon  without  the  requisite  authority.  He  found,  however,  one  difficulty, 
and  that  was  that  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  done  was  to  give  all  those 
who  had  not  certificates  an  opportunity  of  becoming  members  and  being 
admitted.  That  was  opposed  not  only  in  committee  but  in  council.  He  at 
that  time  prepared  a  bill  with  a  preamble  nearly  the  same  as  the  one  which 
they  were  now  asking  Parliament  to  pass.  The  bill  then  consisted  of  eight 
clauses,  but  it  was  found  that  it  could  not  be  passed,  and  therefore  they  were 
struck  out,  and,  as  he  thought,  very  wisely  struck  out.  If  they  once  got 
recognised  as  a  profession,  and  a  penalty  was  enforced  upon  all  those  who 
assumed  the  name  of  veterinary  surgeon  without  being  duly  qualified,  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  It  would  do,  perhaps,  very  little  good  in  their  own 
time,  but  it  would  make  matters  so  that  every  quack  and  every  farrier  who 
was  now  practising  in  the  country  would  say,  Well,  I  may  not  be  interfered 
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with,  it  is  true,  but  luy  son  when  he  comes  to  succeed  me  will  he  interfered 
with.  He  may  have  actions  brought  against  him  to  make  him  take  down  that 
name  which  I  have  put  up.  I  will,  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  that,  send  him 
to  the  veterinary  school.”  Consequently,  it  was  more  to  benefit  the  schools 
than  to  benefit  the  profession  in  general.  Others  had  said,  “  Raise  the  standard 
of  your  education  and  you  will  get  better  men  in  the  profession.”  Did  they 
think  they  would  get  better  men  unless  they  could  hold  out  something  to 
them  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  position  ?  It  was  well  known  that 
many  eminent  men  in  the  veterinary  profession  did  not  bring  up  their  sons  to 
it,  because  they  said  they  would  not  allow  their  sons  to  contend  with  a  quack, 
a  man  that  had  no  education — w*ho  frequented  public-houses,  and  so  forth.  If 
a  young  man  set  up  in  the  country  he  had  to  contend  with  all  this.  When 
they  could  secure  a  position  to  the  profession  they  would  get  better  men —  men 
of  better  education — to  enter  it,  just  the  same  as  was  the  case  with  the 
medical  profession.  These  quacks  often  get  a  greater  reputation  than  the 
veterinary  surgeon.  They  had  plenty  to  blow  their  trumpet,  and  knew  the 
habits  of  the  people  and  how  to  impress  them  with  an  idea  of  their  skill.  He 
w’ould  always  advise  veterinary  surgeons  to  be  very  careful  of  a  case  when  it 
came  to  them  after  it  had  been  previously  handled  by  an  unauthorised  prac¬ 
titioner,  because  if  the  horse  got  well  the  quack  said,  “  It  was  not  what  the 
veterinary  surgeon  gave  him ;  it  was  what  I  gave  him  and  if  the  horse  died, 
as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  would  do  (because  the  veterinary  surgeon  was  not 
sent  for  until  almost  all  hope  was  gone)  the  quack  would  say,  “  He  killed  him. 
If  the  horse  had  been  left  to  me  it  would  have  been  all  right;  he  took  the  case 
out  of  my  hand  just  as  the  animal  was  getting  better.”  In  Belgium  an  act 
was  obtained  which  made  it  penal  to  any  man  who  was  not  a  qualified 
veterinary  surgeon  to  practise.  What  was  the  result  of  that  ?  Look  at 
Belgium  with  its  cattle  plague.  What  had  it  done  ?  Four,  five,  six  times, 
when  the  cattle  plague  had  invaded  Belgium,  it  had  been  stamped  out ;  yet 
look  at  our  own  country.  Half  a  million  of  our  best  beasts  had  gone.  How 
had  it  happened  ?  The  disease  had  been  propagated,  in  the  first  instance, 
through  the  quack;  in  the  second  instance  through  medical  interference, 
homoeopathic  treatment,  vaccination,  and  all  that.  The  veterinary  surgeon 
was  not  consulted.  The  Government  had  been  told  what  they  had  to  do  ten 
years  ago,  and  a  commission  was  sent  into  Germany  and  ordered  to  study  this 
very  plague.  What  became  of  the  report  that  w^as  handed  over  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  ?  It  was  thrown  aside.  The  Government  were  told  what  they 
had  to  expect — that  the  cattle  plague  followed  large  armies,  that  railways 
now  were  the  bane  of  the  country  in  this  respect,  and  that  cattle  plague  would 
establish  itself.  Medical  men  were  appointed  where  veterinary  surgeons  ought 
to  have  been.  As  he  had  said,  it  was  through  the  mismanagement  of  the 
Government  and  the  agricultural  people  that  the  cattle  plague  had  been  so 
severe  as  it  had  been.  In  Prussia,  where  it  was  made  penal iwhen  cattle  plague 
broke  out,  or  when  there  was  a  contagious  disease,  for  unqualified  men  to 
practise,  what  was  the  result  ?  Prussia  suftered  comparatively  little  from  the 
cattle  plague,  and  so  with  other  countries.  Holland  and  ourselves  had  been 
great  sufferers,  and  Holland  was  comparatively  in  the  same  position  as  we 
were.  Turning  to  another  subject,  he  thought  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  tlie 
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Scotch  would  obtain  a  charter.  They  were  anxious  to  get  it,  he  believed,  for 
the  very  reason  that  a  large  sum  of  money  had  been  left  to  somebody,  and 
unless  that  somebody  was  incorporated,  that  was  to  say,  unless  the  Clyde  Street 
school  was  incorporated,  they  could  not  take  possession  of  the  money ;  there¬ 
fore  it  was  very  likely  that  unless  they  obtained  that  charter  they  would  not 
get  the  legacy  which  had  been  devised  to  them  by  Professor  Dick.  They 
might,  therefore,  obtain  a  charter  to  this  extent,  and  he  should  not  be  much 
against  it — that  was  to  say,  a  charter  constituting  them  a  corporate  body  as  a 
school;  but  even  then,  no  doubt,  the  other  schools  would  object  to  this, 
because  they  would  say,  “  Why  should  one  school  have  a  charter  and  not  the 
other  ?”  All  that  he  would  recommend  the  profession  now  to  do  was  to  push 
forward  their  own  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  far  as  they  possibly  could, 
this  year.  He  did  not  say  that  it  would  be  passed  this  session,  because  he  had 
not  yet  seen  any  notice  given  of  it ;  but  still  if  they  did  not  succeed  this  year 
they  ought  to  begin  next  year,  and  until  they  had  obtained  it  they  would  not 
be  in  the  position  as  a  profession  in  which  they  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Bodington  said,  in  the  very  excellent  paper  which  their  friend  Mr. 
Mayer  had  read,  some  mention  had  been  made  of  the  undesirableness  of  a 
separate  charter  being  obtained  for  the  Edinburgh  school.  Now,  he  held  in 
his  hand  a  letter  from  Scotland,  which  expressed  a  great  deal  of  his  own  feel¬ 
ing  on  the  subject,  and  he  felt  perfectly  convinced  from  the  general  tenour  of 
it  that  the  writer  was  pretty  well  aware  of  what  was  the  feeling  of  those 
gentlemen  who  lived  around  him ;  therefore  he  (Mr.  Bodington)  thought  the 
profession  in  England  had  been  making  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  mountains 
out  of  mole-hills  in  the  opposition  that  they  expected  to  have  to  their  bill,  and 
he  really  hoped  and  trusted  they  would  get  on  better  than  they  had  anticipated. 
In  order  to  show  that  the  interests  of  the  veterinary  profession  were  not  lost 
sight  of  altogether  by  those  without  the  pale  of  the  College,  he  might  mention 
that  he  had  had  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan — a 
landowner  and  a  large  farmer — whom  he  had  invited  to  attend  the  Congress, 
though  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  had  not  been  able  to  come.  In  an  admirable 
note  which  he  had  sent  to  express  regret  for  his  absence,  he  said  he  thought 
a  good  subject  for  discussion  would  be  the  advisability  of  inserting  in  the  bill 
penalties  against  quacks.  Such  letters  as  these  were  of  a  very  cheering 
character,  and  showed  that  persons  outside  the  profession  took  an  interest  in 
its  welfare.  Now,  touching  the  bill,  he  might  say  he  did  hope  every  gentle¬ 
man  present  at  the  Congress  who  had  not  signed  the  petition  to  Parliament  for 
it  would  do  so.  It  certainly  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  although  it 
might  have  its  shortcomings.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  great  measures 
and  all  great  things  were  only  obtained  by  continual  agitation.  If  they  should 
fail  therefore  in  their  endeavours  this  year,  it  was  no  reason  that  they  should 
be  downcast  and  disheartened;  but  they  would  be  able  to  renew  their  applica¬ 
tion,  and  renew  it  again  and  again  until  they  obtained  what  they  required. 
Let  them  not  be  disappointed  then  if  they  were  unsuccessful  this  time,  but 
only  let  it  be  a  cause  to  induce  them  to  come  stronger  to  the  post  on  another 
occasion,  and  let  every  one  of  them  bring  his  neighbour  with  him. 

Mr.  Geo.  Fleming  said,  as  a  very  young  member  of  the  profession,  he 
thought  he  ought,  on  behalf  of  the  junior  members  and  himself,  to  rise  and 
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thank  Mr.  Mayer  for  the  history  he  had  given  of  the  charter,  which  a  number 
of  them  had  been  very  much  in  the  dark  about.  With  regard  to  the  large 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  charter,  he  thought  it  had  been  entirely  their 
own  fault  if  they  had  failed  to  achieve  them.  To  Mr.  Mayer  they  were  much 
indebted  as  an  elder  of  their  profession — a  hard-working  member,  and  a  man 
from  whom  they  had  much  to  look  forward  for  even  now.  His  early  years  had 
been  passed  in  endeavouring  to  raise  their  profession.  He  and  his  father  had 
done  almost  all  that  was  done  with  regard  to  the  obtaining  the  charter.  Every 
word  of  his  paper  had  been  full  of  truth,  and  Mr.  Ernes’  remarks  on  the  paper 
had  been  also  very  true.  He  thought  they  had  made  many  mistakes,  but  he 
did  not  see  any  reason  at  all  why  those  mistakes  should  be  repeated.  They 
were  arriving  at  a  period  when,  if  they  were  only  unanimous,  they  might  do  a 
great  deal  to  raise  themselves  in  the  public  estimation  and  advance  their  own 
interests.  The  last  two  or  three'  years  had  shown  very  clearly  the  position  in 
which  as  a  body  they  were  held.  He  dare  say  they  had  been  moving  on  in  the 
old  sing-song  way,  until  the  country  was  visited  by  one  of  those  terrible  dis" 
eases  which  it  was  their  special  duty  and  province  to  protect  the  country  from 
the  invasion  of.  When  the  disease  first  appeared  in  England,  their  charter, 
he  was  afraid,  was  very  much  in  abeyance,  and  they  were  treated  as  if  they 
were  not  a  scientific  body  at  all.  He  did  not  think  they  sufficiently  asserted 
their  rightful  position.  Looking  at  the  public  papers,  any  one  who  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  veterinary  profession  would  have  believed  that  no  such 
profession  existed.  They  were  called  names — hard  names  —in  the  newspapers, 
to  the  lasting  disgrace  of  those  papers,  for  suggesting  measures  which  would 
have  saved  the  country  the  loss  of  at  least  four  millions  of  money.  He  might 
say  that  out  of  that  dire  calamity  very  much  good  would  probably  be  obtained. 
On  the  continent,  where  they  managed  those  things  better,  the  veterinary 
profession  had  a  respectable  position.  It  was  looked  up  to  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments,  even  of  the  smallest  German  State,  as  a  profession  essential  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  any  civilised  country.  Its  practitioners  were  entrusted  with  matters 
which  saved  their  country  a  vast  amount  of  money  and  a  vast  amount  of  in¬ 
convenience.  In  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  the  late  visita¬ 
tion  of  cattle  plague  had  done  very  much  to  improve  the  position  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  This  country  had  afforded  an  example  of  the  great  evil  that  would 
result  from  its  neglect.  No  sooner  had  France  heard  of  the  invasion  of  the 
plague  in  this  country  than  she  sent  her  best  men  to  investigate  the  nature  of 
it.  They  returned  to  their  country,  and  made  their  report  to  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  who — an  enlightened  man,  and  a  man  who  placed  every  reliance 
on  the  veterinary  profession — at  once  took  measures  which  had  saved  France 
from  a  dire  calamity.  Not  satisfied  with  that,  she  immediately  began  to  im¬ 
prove  her  schools,  &c.,  and  to  improve  her  mode  of  teaching,  so  that  now  really 
France  was  better  protected  than  she  was  before.  In  Switzerland  the  disease 
was  introduced,  and  the  professor  who  was  deputed  to  stamp  it  out  did  it  so 
'  very  effectually  that  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Federal  Council,  a  high 
honour  held  in  great  esteem  in  Switzerland;  and  since  then  this  Federal 
Council  had  had  in  view  the  establishment  of  a  universal  college  for  the  whole 
of  the  provinces  and  cantons  of  Switzerland.  This  was  very  flattering  on  the 
continent;  but  looking  to  our  country  what  did  we  find?  We  had  been 
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visited  very,  very  severely  indeed.  Our  Government  had  had  the  example  of 
other  countries  before  them,  and  yet  he  could  not  see  that  the  slightest  good 
had  accrued.  There  had  been  no  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  veterinary  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  The  Government  had  not  supported  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  but  it  had  put  veterinary  surgeons  on  one 
side.  He  could  not  tell  the  reason ;  but  he  did  think  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
this  was  owing  to  the  light  in  which  their  profession  was  viewed  by  the  heads 
of  the  medical  department.  Perhaps  in  no  country  were  the  diseases  of  the 
lower  animals  less  known  amongst  medical  men  than  in  Britain,  and  he  thought 
that  the  meeting  would  agree  with  him  in  this.  If  people  did  not  know  the 
status  of  the  veterinary  profession,  they  were  likely  to  ignore  it.  The  represen¬ 
tative  of  medical  science  at  the  Privy  Council  could,  no  doubt,  tell  the  reason 
why  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  were  not  to  be  mainly  composed  of  veterinary 
surgeons.  He  certainly  thought  that  the  heads  of  the  medical  department 
were  very  much  to  blame  for  ignoring  a  science  which  was  nearly  akin  to  their 
own,  and  which,  if  followed  up,  would  afford  them  very  great  insight  into  the 
diseases  of  the  human  species.  The  success  of  the  present  Congress  reflected 
the  very  highest  honour  upon  many  gentlemen  present.  They  had  come  from 
a  very  long  distance  in  order  to  contribute  information,  without  the  slightest 
intention  of  asking  for  any  reward  from  the  Government  for  the  services 
which  they  might  render.  It  was  not  like  some  of  the  meetings  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  where  the  Government  had  undertaken  to  defray  expenses.  This  was 
an  entirely  voluntary  affair.  But  he  did  hope  they  would  not  allow  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  pass  without  taking  some  action.  They  ought  to  represent  to  the 
Government  in  the  strongest  manner  possible  the  claims  which  their  profession 
had,  as  a  useful  and  scientific  profession,  on  the  country.  Until  they  did  that 
they  would  never  stand  in  their  true  position.  With  regard  to  the  Edinburgh 
charter,  as  a  Graduate  of  the  Edinburgh  School,  he  was  certainly  of  opinion 
that  the  charter  for  Edinburgh  was  sought  for  by  no  more  than  two  or  three 
members  of  the  veterinary  profession.  The  others  were  gentlemen  who  were 
external  altogether  from  the  profession,  and  did  not  know  its  circumstances. 
He  thought  if  some  of  the  leading  English  members  of  the  profession  could  be 
induced  to  apply  to  the  Scotch  members  of  it,  they  might  easily  get  some 
testimony  from  them  as  to  their  being  unwilling  any  charter  should  be  granted 
for  Scotland.  It  would  be  a  most  injurious  thing  for  the  profession,  and,  in 
fact,  he  did  not  know  anything  worse,  if  the  charter  was  obtained.  They  were 
a  very  small  body,  and  ought  to  stand  together.  A  profession,  like  a  house* 
divided  against  itself  could  never  stand. 

Mr.  William  Smith  said  he  had  very  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to 
the  great  exertions  which  he  well  recollected  their  friend,  Mr.  Mayer,  and  his 
excellent  father,  had  made  in  obtaining  the  charter  for  this  body,  and  he  had 
listened  with  great  attention  to  the  very  able  paper  which  Mr.  Mayer  had  read 
to-day.  The  subject  more  immediately  before  the  meeting  was  not  so  much 
the  cattle  plague,  and  how  the  veterinary  surgeons  had  been  neglected,  though 
most  disgracefully  they  had  been  neglected  in  the  affair.  It  was  a  well-known 
fact,  and  a  somewhat  disagreeable  one,  that  for  a  long  time  past  there  had  been 
no  cordial  co-operation  between  the  Scotch  body  and  the  English.  There 
were  several  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  army,  who  were  practising  without 
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the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  He  believed  he  was 
correct  in  this  statement,  and  it  struck  him  something  was  immediately  wanted 
to  consolidate  and  unite  the  two  bodies.  He  should  he  sorry  to  see  the  separa¬ 
tion  become  wider  than  it  was  now,  and  he  should  be  most  happy  to  find  that 
the  resolution  mooted  here  would  have  a  tendency  to  consolidate  all  classes  of 
schools  within  the  scope  of  the  Royal  Charter,  which  they  had,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  their  friend,  as  he  had  already  stated,  succeeded  in  obtaining. 
He  certainly  had  been  somewhat  gratified  by  the  remarks  which  one  gentleman 
had  made  with  reference  to  the  Government  operations  in  the  cattle  plague ; 
and  when  he  saw  that  in  France  the  thing  was  stamped  out  with  a  loss  to  not 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty  individuals,  he  thought  it  did  not  reflect  much  credit 
upon  the  Government  of  this  country,  that  they  should  allow  the  disease  to 
assume  the  proportions  it  had  done.  He  believed  that  something  more  than  a 
quarter  of  million  of  deaths  had  occurred  from  its  effects,  and  three  or  four 
millions  of  money  had  been  wasted.  The  French  had  set  us  an  example  which 
we  should  have  done  well  to  imitate. 

Professor  Simonds : — No,  no ;  we  have  a  constitutional  Government. 

Mr.  William  Smith  said  he  might  be  wrong  in  his  statement,  but  he  did  not 
stand  up  with  the  intention  of  asserting  that  which  he  did  not  believe  to  be 
true.  As  a  body,  he  believed  the  veterinary  surgeons  had  been  totally 
neglected.  When  he  saw  that  only  one  veterinary  surgeon  was  placed  on  the 
committee  he  thought  that  was  ignoring  them  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  they 
had  great  reason  as  a  body  to  complain  of  such  a  state  of  things.  They  might 
as  well  expect  that  upon  the  next  visitation  of  cholera  nine  tenths  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  deal  with  it  should  be  composed  of  veterinary  surgeons, 
and  one  tenth  of  medical  men.  That  would  be  just  as  reasonable.  The 
charter  had  been,  in  his  humble  opinion,  almost  inoperative.  It  had  raised 
the  standard  of  the  veterinary  profession  but  little,  and  as  was  truly  stated  by 
a  worthy  member  (Mr.  Ernes)  respectable  and  talented  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  scarcely  ever  thought  of  bringing  up  their  sons  in  the  same  line.  The 
reason  they  did  not  was  also  pretty  clearly  stated — the  field  which  was  open 
was  not  sufficiently  remunerative,  or,  at  all  events,  the  position  was  not  in 
consonance  with  their  ideas  of  what  should  be  the  position  of  veterinary 
science. 

The  President  stated  that  all  veterinary  surgeons  practising  in  the  army  were 
members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

Mr.  William  Smith  said  he  was  not  aware  of  that.  He  believed  at  all 
events  he  had  correctly  represented  the  state  of  things  two  years  ago. 

The  President  repeated  his  statement,  that  every  veterinary  surgeon  in  Her 
Majesty’s  service  at  the  present  moment  held  the  diploma. 

Mr,  P.  S.  Dollar  said  great  advantage  would  be  derived  by  the  profession 
if  the  Veterinary  Bill  now  before  Parliament  were  to  pass ;  and  he  thought  a 
very  easy  way  of  promoting  that  object  would  be  to  withdraw  the  opposition 
to  the  application  for  the  Scotch  charter.  A  gentleman  who  had  already 
spoken  had  remarked  that  if  a  charter  was  granted  to  Scotland  it  would  be 
like  a  house  divided  against  itself.  He  (Mr.  Dollar)  could  not  think  that  at 
all,  but  believed  a  Scotch  charter  would  be  productive  of  great  good.  During 
the  discussions  which  had  taken  place  at  Red  Lion  Square  a  great  many  stric- 
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tares  were  passed  upon  gentlemen  who  were  not  in  the  profession,  because 
they  were  asking  for  a  charter.  He  did  not  think  this  was  fair  to  the  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh.  They  were  trustees  of  Professor  Dick’s  will,  and  as 
honest  men  they  were  hound  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  Professor  Dick 
to  the  full  measure.  He  really  thought  that  it  was  unjust  to  that  body  to 
censure  them  for  doing  so.  Besides,  there  were  a  great  many  meinbers  in 
Scotland  who  desired  it.  Not  only  that,  but  if  the  present  charter  extended 
to  the  whole  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  England,  gentlemen  residing 
at  a  great  distance  from  London  had  not  the  means  of  attending  meetings 
such  as  the  present,  or,  at  all  events,  they  had  not  an  opportunity  without 
great  expense  and  inconvenience.  Yet  gentlemen  practising  in  Scotland  had 
a  great  interest  in  the  profession,  and  therefore  u'hy  should  not  the  Scotch 
practitioners  be  separately  incorporated  in  a  manner  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
manage  their  own  affairs.  He  thought  it  would  be  only  just  to  withdraw  the 
opposition  to  the  Scotch  charter. 

Hr.  Mayer  said,  he  should  like  to  reply  to  the  observations  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  just  sat  down,  who  stated  that  he  did  not  think  the  profession 
ought  to  object  to  a  separate  charter  being  granted  for  Scotland.  He  under¬ 
stood,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  sum  of  money  left  by  Professor  Dick  was 
left  to  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  as  a  special  trust,  and  that  they  were 
to  appropriate  the  interest  of  the  money  so  left  for  payment  of  professors  at 
the  veterinary  school  in  Edinburgh.  If  that  was  so,  of  course  the  Corporation 
did  not  require  a  charter  to  enable  them  to  administer  that  trust,  because  they 
were  already  a  corporation.  With  regard  to  another  matter,  if  it  was  thought 
advisable  that  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  like  the  Agricultural 
Society,  hold  its  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  so  as  to  give  mem¬ 
bers  an  opportunity  of  attending  them,  that  would  form  a  ground  for  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  their  charter,  but  at  present  they  were  bound  to  hold  their  annual 
meeting  in  London.  He  could  not  see  that  the  bequest  of  Professor  Dick 
necessitated  the  obtainment  of  a  royal  charter.  If  a  royal  charter  was 
obtained,  it  would  entirely  disunite  the  profession,  and  he  did  not  think  that 
was  at  all  advisable. 

The  President  said,  in  reference  to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Dollar,  he 
might  observe  that,  as  a  graduate  of  the  Edinburgh  school,  he  was  as  anxious  for 
the  honour  of  that  college  as  any  man  existing,  and  he  should  be  the  last  man 
in  the  room  who  would  advocate  anything  at  all  likely  to  injure  it  in  any  way. 
But  he  should  look  upon  it  as  a  very  serious  injury  to  the  college  to  disunite 
it  from  the  chartered  body.  It  had  been  established  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  Professor  Dick,  who  assisted  in  getting  the  charter,  took  all  the  matters 
into  consideration — distance  from  town,  difficulty  of  attending  meetings,  and 
everything  of  that  sort,  and  but  for  a  quarrel  that  took  place  between 
Professor  Dick  and  the  members  of  the  council  there  never  would  have  been 
any  secession  from  this  corporate  body  ;  and  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  there  would  not  have  been  an  application  for  a  new  charter.  The  bulk  of 
the  students  educated  at  Edinburgh  were  English  and  Irish,  so  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  distance  would  hardly  hold  good.  A  great  many  men  travelled  quite 
as  far  to  get  to  Edinburgh  as  they  would  have  to  do  to  get  to  London. 
Another  thing  he  might  mention  was,  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  quarterly 
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meetings  of  the  council  should  not  take  place  in  Edinburgh,  if  the  council 
willed  it.  The  only  meeting  which  they  were  bound  to  hold  in  London  was 
the  annual  meeting.  He  was  quite  certain  from  his  own  experience  that  the 
charter  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  w'ould  be  of  more  use 
even  in  Scotland,  than  any  charter  granted  by  a  purely  Scotch  body,  however 
authorised.  He  spoke  from  experience  of  the  want  of  satisfaction  that  Scotch 
members  had  expressed  who  had  received  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society’s  certificate.  They  were  coming  up  now  after  many  years  of  practice 
before  the  London  board  to  he  examined  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
legitimate  diploma  in  order  to  supply  a  deficiency  which  they  felt  as  simple 
holders  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  certificate.  There  were 
many  reasons  why  disunions  of  the  kind  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
granting  of  a  separate  charter,  would  inflict  a  serious  injury  upon  the  Scotch 
school  itself. 

Mr.  John  Wilkinson  said,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  Charter  for  Scot¬ 
land,  he  might  just  observe  that  the  Scotch  justified  their  endeavour  to’get  that 
Charter  by  the  fact  that  the  College  of  Surgeons  had  got  a  charter  for  Scot¬ 
land.  Now,  the  medical  gentlemen  both  of  Scotland  and  England  thought  it 
a  great  misfortune  that  there  should  be  more  than  one  college  ;  they  thought 
that  a  separate  college  in  Aberdeen  or  any  other  place  was  attended  with 
great  disadvantage  to  the  profession  at  large,  and  he  had  no  doubt  they  would 
do  very  shortly  what  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  ought  to  do, 
viz.,  to  change  their  title  and  to  make  it  a  university,  and  allow  those  insti¬ 
tutions  or  any  others  that  might  exist  to  call  themselves  merely  colleges. 
He  thought  that  the  use  of  the  word  university  would  overcome  a  great  deal 
of  the  difficulty  which  now  existed.  A  great  deal  of  the  present  disadvantage 
had  its  origin  in  the  difficulty  which  people  experienced  in  understanding  the 
difference  between  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons.  If  the  united  body  of  the  kingdom  were  called  uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  colleges  were  appended  to  the  university,  these  colleges  would 
still  hold  their  proper  position,  and  misapprehension  would  cease  to  exist.  He 
held  that  the  argument  founded  on  the  case  which  was  held  up  as  an  example 
for  getting  a  separate  charter  for  Scotland,  viz.,  that  medical  societies  had 
done  the  same,  fell  to  the  ground,  because  they  now  wished  to  get  rid  of  it, 
and  no  doubt  they  ultimately  would  get  rid  of  it.  The  fact  of  the  Scotch 
trying  to  get  a  charter  had  induced  him  on  several  occasions  when  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  elsewhere  to  express  himself  most  freely.  He  believed  that  if  the 
power  of  grafting  diplomas  was  transferred  to  the  corporation  of  Edinburgh, 
the  diplomas  would  not  be  one  whit  the  better  than  the  certificates  now- 
granted  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society.  That  those  certificates 
were  considered  very  much  inferior  to  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  was  well  known.  Gentlemen  in  the  army,  and  others 
who  held  these  certificates,  had  subsequently  applied  for  the  diploma  of  the 
corporate  body.  He  considered  it  would  be  a  very  suicidal  act  on  the  part  of 
the  Clyde  Street  school  if  they  persevered  and  succeeded  in  getting  this 
charter. 

Mr.  Bodington  said  there  were  one  or  two  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Wilkinson 
which  he  thought  of  importance  touching  the  distinction  between  the  Royal 
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College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  and  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  His  firm 
conviction  was  that,  until  they  had  their  own  school,  a  school  large  enough  to 
admit  all  students,  a  school  which  should  be  the  property  of  the  profession 
generally,  and  until  they  had  the  appointment  of  the  teachers,  their  position 
would  never  he  what  it  ought  to  he.  He  wished  it  to  he  understood  that  in 
these  remarks  he  did  not  intend  to  use  one  word,  of  the  slightest  disrespect  to 
either  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  now  teachers ;  on  the  contrary,  if  they 
were  enabled  to  move  to-morrow  to  such  a  building  as  he  had  indicated,  he 
should  be  heartily  glad  to  see  the  same  gentlemen  retain  their  offices  there ; 
but  it  was  his  conviction  that  they  would  never  sustain  their  proper  status  in 
the  public  mind  until  they  were  an  independent  body,  having  independent 
schools,  appointing  their  own  teachers,  and  having  the  management  entirely 
of  their  own  affairs.  When  they  could  do  that  he  believed  they  would  have 
all  they  desired. 

Mr.  Hunting  said  he  could  not  permit  the  observations  of  the  last  speaker 
to  pass  without  a  single  remark.  He  believed  that  one  of  the  principal  rea¬ 
sons  which  they  gave  as  an  objection  to  the  certificate  of  the  Highland  Society 
was,  that  the  teachers  examined  their  own  students.  Now,  if  the  corporate 
body  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  were  to  establish  their  own 
schools  and  to  appoint  their  own  examiners,  what  would  be  the  difference  ? 
Would  it  be  anything  else  hut  appointing  their  own  teachers  ?  What  confi¬ 
dence  would  the  public  have  ?  Their  interest  would  be  then  to  turn  out  as 
many  pupils  as  they  could ;  just  as  it  was  the  interest  of  the  principals  of  the 
difierent  schools  now.  At  the  present  time,  however,  they  had  this  advantage, 
that  the  corporate  body  appointed  the  examiners  to  examine  the  pupils  taught 
by  separate  and  independent  schools.  He  held  that  the  only  guarantee  the 
public  had  that  these  students  were  men  competent  to  practise  the  art  which 
they  professed  to  know,  was  the  fact  that  the  examiners  were  perfectly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  schools  in  which  the  students  were  taught.  It  did  not  matter 
where  the  student  was  educated  so  long  as  he  was  educated  properly,  and  eame 
before  the  Board  to  be  examined.  It  would  be  the  worst  step,  and  the  most 
suicidal  step,  to  endeavour  to  establish  a  scholastic  institution  of  their  own 
independent  of  the  schools  which  at  present  existed. 

Mr.  'Robinson  said  he  had  only  one  word  to  say  connected  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  schools.  The  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  was  a  body 
having  the  power  of  appointing  its  own  Board  of  Examiners.  That  Board 
had  to  test  the  qualification  and  fitness  of  the  men  who  were  educated  at  the 
difierent  schools.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  schools  themselves,  and 
no  control  over  them.  At  one  time  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  control  the 
education  in  the  difierent  schools,  but  it  produced  a  good  deal  of  mischief. 
All  they  had  to  do  was  to  test  the  qualifications  and  fitness  of  the  candidates 
as  practitioners.  This,  however,  was  a  great  deal,  and  it  gave  them  a  status 
as  a  profession,  which  was  in  his  opinion  a  great  advantage.  He  felt  it  to  be 
such  almost  daily.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  if  he  had  got  into  the  witness- 
box  in  a  court  of  justice,  he  would  have  got  3s.  6d.  per  day  as  a  eommon 
artisan,  but  now  he  got  a  guinea  as  a  professional  man.  It  was  said  there 
was  a  great  difficulty  in  contending  with  the  farriers.  At  the  same  time,  he 
thought  he  might  say  the  farriers  had  a  great  difficulty  in  contending  with 
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the  members  of  the  society  wherever  they  might  be.  When  the  charter  was  . 
granted  they  were  not  a  thousand  strong,  hut  now  they  were  two  thousand, 
and  the  difficulty  would  be  found  to  increase  for  the  farriers  to  contend  with 
the  veterinary  surgeons.  They  were  falling  away  daily,  and  no  doubt  would 
continue  to  do  so,  and,  therefore,  the  veterinary  surgeons  had  nothing  to  do 
but  take  care  that  they  were  upholding,  by  their  attention  to  their  own 
practice,  the  honour  of  the  profession  to  which  they  belonged.  If  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  this,  the  farriers  would  have  very  little  chance  in  a  few  years  of 
competing  with  them.  He  would  like  just  to  express  his  gratitude  to  Mr.  Mayer 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  given  the  entire  history  of  the  charter. 
There  were  a  great  many  who  had  not  been  previously  aware  of  the  details 
of  it. 

The  President  said  he  thought  the  title  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
occasioned  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension.  A  good  many  people  thought  it 
was  one  and  the  same  thing  with  the  corporate  body ;  and  the  impression  which 
had  gone  abroad,  especially  in  Scotland,  was  that  it  was  a  school  in  London 
which  wished  to  have  all  the  authority,  and  ride  rough  shod  over  the  Scotch 
school.  It  would  be  thought  strange  here  that  such  an  impression  should 
prevail  amongst  men  who  ought  to  know  better ;  but  it  did  prevail  to  a  very 
large  extent,  and  he  had  a  very  strong  impression  that  the  members  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  did  not  know  the  difference. 

Mr.  George  Morgan  agreed  with  the  President  that  this  misapprehension 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  Scotch  school.  Allusion  had 
been  made  to  the  early  mischief  done  by  the  Council.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
that  gentlemen  repented  now  of  the  errors  that  they  had  committed,  and  he 
hoped  that  those  who  occupied  seats  at  the  Council  Board  of  the  Royal  College 
would  profit  by  past  experience,  and  never  commence  such  mistaken  courses 
again,  because  the  mistakes  made  by  the  Council  had  been  the  sole  cause  of 
disunion.  For  years  the  Council  was  composed  of  nearly  the  same  men, 
almost  without  exception  members  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  educated 
at  Camden  Town  for  a  number  of  years ;  and  he  believed  the  President  him¬ 
self  was  the  first  member  of  the  Scotch  school  that  was  ever  elected  a  member 
of  the  Council.  There  had  been  gentlemen  elected  as  its  vice-presidents,  but 
as  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Council  elected  to  occupy  that  post  for  four 
years  he  thought  Mr.  Lawson  was  the  first.  That  was  a  great  cause  of  dis¬ 
union.  The  people  in  Scotland  seemed  to  think  that  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  would  not  give  them  any  share  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs.  But  now,  as  things  had  altered,  he  believed 
they  would  continue  to  improve,  and  that  a  fair  share  of  the  honours  would 
be  given  to  each  country,  so  that  matters  might  go  on  more  amicably  than 
they  had  done.  Something  had  been  said  about  the  Bill  not  being  a  good 
one.  He  did  not  think  that  it  went  so  far  as  it  ought  to  do ;  however,  he  had 
signed  the  petition  in  favour  of  it,  because  he  would  say,  “  Better  let  us  have 
half  a  loaf  than  no  bread.”  He  should  certainly  advise  others  of  the  Scotch 
school  to  come  forward  and  sign  the  petition.  Let  them  get  as  much  as  they 
could,  and  when  they  got  that  let  them  agitate  to  get  a  little  more.  If 
they  could  only  get  what  they  [wanted  by  inches,  let  them  have  it;  and 
if  they  could  get  a  yard  at  a  time,  let  them  take  it.  He  trusted  that  in 
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the  course  of  time  they  would  get  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  'Robinson  said  he  thought  that  Professor  Dick  was  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Morgan  said  he  was  a  member  according  to  the  charter,  but  was  not 
elected. 

Mr.  Robinson  said  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  petition  were  only  appointed 
vice-presidents,  but  he  believed  Professor  Dick  was  elected  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  corporate  body. 

Professor  Armatage  said  the  mistake  to  which  allusion  had  been  made 
existed  not  only  amongst  private  circles,  but  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
appeared  from  reports  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  that  Mr.  Newdegate  and  others 
made  the  mistake  of  confounding  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  with  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  It  would  be  very  advantageous  to  do  away 
with  this  anomaly,  and  follow  out  the  plan  that  was  intended  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  Bill  for  obtaining  the  charter  for  Scotland,  where  the  object  was 
for  the  institution  of  a  veterinary  university.  It  appeared  to  him,  with  regard 
to  that  BiU,  that  the  great  majority  of  veterinary  practitioners  in  Scotland 
were  not  aware  that  such  a  thing  was  being  carried  out,  and  a  great  many 
others  did  not  care  whether  it  was  carried  out  or  not.  They  were  many  of  them 
men  who  went  a  very  little  distance  away  from  home,  and  who  took  no  interest 
in  the  matter.  But  there  were  a  few  exercising  a  little  authority  who  were 
the  mainspring  of  the  whole  affair  connected  with  the  Town  Council  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society.  He  should 
object  to  any  Bill  which  would  confer  the  privilege  sought  upon  one  school 
entirely,  because  it  was  a  complete  monopoly.  He  knew  a  gentleman  who 
said  if  a  charter  was  conferred  on  that  school,  he  should  naturally  try  for  a 
charter  himself ;  and  not  only  would  he  try,  but  he  had  promises  of  a  great 
amount  of  support.  The  Royal  College  in  England  might  ask  for  another 
charter,  and  so  might  other  schools.  He  (Mr.  Armatage),  like  a  great  many 
others,  had  been  misled  to  a  great  extent,  and  he  regretted  that  he  had  not 
placed  himself  under  the  shadow  of  the  charter  a  great  many  years  ago  ;  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  done  his  best  to  induce  people  to  take  the  diploma  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  since  he  had  taken  it  himself,  and  he  thought 
if  they  all  did  this  they  would  become  mutually  strong,  for  it  was  a  glorious 
institution.  He  thought  they  ought  to  support  it,  and  he  felt  proud  of  it. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Greaves  said  that  after  the  very  lucid  description  which  Mr.  Mayer 
had  given,  and  the  practical  and  sensible  observations  made  by  various  mem¬ 
bers,  there  was  little  left  for  him  to  remark  upon.  But  he  felt  it  was  a  duty 
devolving  upon  him,  and  a  duty  devolving  upon  members  of  the  profession 
individually  to  express  opinions  on  the  occasion.  They  had  come  to  that 
meeting  on  purpose  to  give  their  opinions  in  order  that  the  profession  at  large 
might  know  what  the  opinions  were.  He  felt  very  much  encouraged  by  the 
remark  made  by  his  friend  Professor  Armatage,  and  he  had  also  been  very  much 
pleased  by  the  remarks  of  Professor  Strangeways  on  the  previous  day  at  the 
general  meeting.  It  appeared  that  the  present  was  the  time  for  them  to  act. 
They  had  come  to  the  Congress  to  act  like  men  of  business,  and  he  hoped  they 
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would  be  directed  by  good  common  sense.  It  was  his  opinion,  and  he  was 
not  alone  in  his  opinion,  that  the  divisions  which  had  existed  in  the  veterinary 
profession  so  long  had  operated  most  prejudicially  against  it  as  an  advancing 
profession.  There  could  be  no  two  opinions  about  this.  If  the  Corporation  of 
Edinburgh  got  their  charter,  he  believed  the  disadvantages  which  had  so  long 
existed  would  be  perpetuated.  He  wished  that  that  should  not  be  the  case, 
because  he  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  profession  beyond,  perhaps,  any  gentleman 
in  that  room.  He  would  do  anything  to  forward  its  interests,  and  he  believed 
that  if  the  veterinary  surgeons  who  had  been  educated  in  Professor  Dick’s 
school,  and  who  had  got  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  certificate, 
were  put  to  the  vote  to-morrow,  two  out  of  every  three  would  say,  “Let  us 
keep  a  united  body.”  Two  out  of  every  three,  he  should  think,  had  become 
members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  showing  that  it  was 
their  wish  to  be  part  and  parcel  with  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 
Well,  now,  what  steps  could  be  taken  to  obviate  the  difficulties  that  seemed  to 
be  staring  them  in  the  face  ?  If  the  charter  for  Edinburgh  was  granted,  it 
would  be  perpetuating  the  jealousies,  the  enmities,  and  all  the  bad  spirit  that 
they  ought  to  divest  from  their  minds  for  ever.  Well,  what  steps  could  be 
taken  to  prevent  this  ?  He  suggested  that  one  of  the  most  important  steps  to 
be  taken,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  that  could  be  brought  to 
bear  would  be  this.  Let  every  veterinary  surgeon  who  had  studied  at  Pi’o- 
fessor  Dick’s  college,  and  who  was  in  favour  of  unity,  get  up  a  petition  and  sign 
that  petition.  He  believed  they  were  doing  wrong  to  themselves  to  allow  the 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  and  those  outside  the  profession  to  take  the 
question  out  of  their  hands,  and  say  “  We  know  better  than  you  what  is  good 
for  you.”  It  was  a  question  belonging  to  the  veterinary  profession,  and  the 
veterinary  surgeons  who  had  got  Professor  Dick’s  diploma  ought  to  exercise 
their  own  opinion,  and  get  up  a  petition  and  sign  it,  and  send  it  up  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Scotch  application  for  a  charter.  As  a  member  of  the  Council,  he 
did  not  think  he  was  expressing  an  opinion  that  was  treacherous  to  the  position 
he  occupied  in  saying  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what  their  friend 
Mr.  Dollar  had  said,  that  it  was  a  long  way  for  men  to  come  from  Scotland 
to  the  annual  meetings  or  quarterly  meetings,  in  order  that  they  might  have 
a  voice  in  the  Council.  It  was  not  likely  that  they  would  have  any  influence 
in  the  Council,  even  if  they  were  elected,  while  they  were  so  far  separated 
from  the  place  where  it  held  its  meetings.  As  a  member  of  the  Council,  he 
should  be  quite  willing  to  consent  to  two  of  the  quarterly  meetings  being 
held  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  two  others  in  London.  The  annual  meeting, 
according  to  the  Charter,  must  be  held  in  London.  If  this  arrangement  were 
carried  out  it  would  tend  to  meet  the  case  in  a  great  measure.  There  were  in 
Edinburgh  men  who  were  as  brilliant  as  those  in  England,  and  he  thought 
they  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the  management  of  their 
affairs.  If  they  had  to  travel  500  miles  to  attend  the  meetings,  of  course 
they  could  not  take  a  very  active  part  in  the  various  questions  which  might 
arise. 

Professor  Armatage  said  there  was  one  thing  which  he  ought  to  have  named 
in  the  remarks  he  had  already  made,  and  that  w^as  that  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  should  endeavour  to  clear  away  the  impression  w’hich  was  abroad,  that 
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whatever  acts  had  been  committed  had  been  merely  for  the  sake  of  an  aggres¬ 
sive  feeling.  It  would  he  well  if  they  endeavoured  to  let  the  statement  go 
forth  that  their  object  had  been  really  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  was  an 
article  in  the  Agriculturist  a  fortnight  ago,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  had  actually  opened  the  door  and 
rescinded  one  of  their  Bye-laws  in  order  to  lay  a  trap.  He  thought  that  as  a 
body  they  should  endeavour  to  place  themselves  in  a  correct  position  with 
regard  to  that. 

Professor  Gamgee  said  he  would  not  detain  the  meeting  long  with  any 
observations  on  the  subject  of  the  Charter,  but  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Greaves’s 
he  thought  should  not  be  allowed  to  escape  unnoticed.  He  held  a  peculiar 
position  with  reference  to  the  subject,  and  he  thought  he  might  take  credit  to 
himself  for  having  opened  the  eyes  of  Professor  Armatage  and  others  to  the 
advantages  of  placing  themselves  under  the  Charter.  He  was  a  very  old 
reformer,  and  the  first  reformer  in  this  matter,  and  he  should  really  feel  that 
he  was  neglecting  his  duty  if  he  did  not,  especially  in  relation  to  those  who 
were  with  him,  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  their  present  position  was 
strong  simply  because  there  had  been  a  considerable  diffusion  of  knowledge  on 
the  subject  in  Edinburgh  during  the  past  few  years.  Some  of  the  Scotchmen 
now  thoroughly  understood  the  question,  but  others  no  doubt  were  totally 
blind.  There  was  another  section  of  persons  who  really  were  in  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  the  Charter,  and  the  relation  of  the  teaching  colleges  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  Those  who  heard  Mr.  Gowing’s  speech 
on  the  previous  day  might  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  he  himself 
seemed  scarcely  to  be  prepared  with  an  answer  to  the  members  of  Parliament 
and  others,  who  were  exceedingly  sanguine  on  the  subject  of  carrying  the 
Charter  for  Edinburgh.  Now,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Greaves’s  suggestion  to 
compromise  matters  to  a  certain  extent,  in  order  that  the  Scotch  people  might 
feel  that  they  were  well  treated,  namely,  to  have  two  quarterly  meetings  in 
Edinburgh,  and  otherwise  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  in  London,  he  would  say,  it  was  evident  from  the  manner 
in  which  all  our  parliamentary  business  was  carried  on,  from  our  having  such 
great  centralisiug  powers,  that  London  must  remain  the  capital  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  Charter  was  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  right  centre 
for  working  out  all  details  under  it  was  London.  Not  that  he  himself  was 
very  fond  of  centralisation — he  was  not  altogether  wedded  to  London  in  that 
way ;  but  if  Professor  Syme  and  others,  who  represented  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen, 
had  come  up  to  London  annually  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  council  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  if,  in  relation  to  the  medical  profession  generally, 
centralisation  was  progressing,  he  did  not  think  the  Scotch  could  find  there  was 
no  precedent  for  the  veterinary  meetings  being  held  as  they  had  hitherto  been 
held  in  London.  He  thought  there  would  be  a  practical  difiiculty,  and  they 
might  pander  to  a  feeling  of  nationality  which  ought  not  to  enter  into  this 
question,  and  might  materially  injure  their  position  if  they  were  to  adopt 
the  plan  proposed.  It  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
persons  holding  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  certificate  were 
coming  before  the  board  of  the  corporate  body  at  the  present  moment  that 
the  cause  of  the  opposition  was  weakening ;  and  what  he  had  to  urge  at  the 
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present  time  was  what  he  had  striven  to  insist  upon  at  the  annual  meeting — 
that  the  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  should  be  up 
and  doing;  they  should  exert  themselves  and  show  that  the  movement  in 
Edinburgh  was  an  extra- professional  one,  and  not  one  within  the  body  of  the 
profession  in  Scotland,  and  then  he  had  no  doubt  that  Parliament  would  not 
strive  to  split  up  a  small  professional  body,  no  matter  what  might  be  thought 
by  others  who  could  not  be  expected  to  have  the  same  interest  that  members 
of  the  profession  themselves  had.  It  was  a  question  entirely  for  the  profession, 

r 

and  he  much  regretted  to  find  that  those  who  were  usually  up  and  doing 
were  apathetic  on  this  question,  and  not  insisting  that  the  veterinary  profession 
should  not  be  split  up  in  the  miserable  manner  in  which  it  had  been  split  up 
for  many  years  past.  Now,  he  had  the  permission  of  the  President  to  turn  to 
another  subject.  He  believed  it  was  the  wish  of  the  meeting  that  the  discussion 
on  Mr,  Litt’s  paper  should  go  on  presently.  He  regretted  that  a  pressing 
engagement  had  prevented  him  from  coming  to  the  Congress  in  time  to  hear 
the  paper  read,  but  he  knew  what  Mr,  Litt’s  opinions  on  the  subject  were, 
and  thought  there  was  no  other  member  who  was  more  sound  in  this  matter 
than  Mr,  Litt,  of  Shrewsbury,  He  (Professor  Gamgee)  therefore  could  not  be 
in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  contents  of  the  paper ;  and,  besides  his  general 
knowledge  of  Mr,  Litt’s  opinions,  he  might  say  that  he  had  hastily  run  over 
some  of  the  pages,  and  he  saw  that  Mr,  Litt  was  aiming  at  what  he  (Professor 
Gamgee)  thought  was  a  desirable  end,  namely,  the  abolition  of  the  law  of 
warranty  as  it  stood  in  relation  to  horses  in  this  country.  Veterinary  surgeons 
were  not  lawyers ;  and  he  supposed  if  the  Attorney-General,  or  some  other 
big-wig,  were  present,  he  would  laugh  at  many  of  the  sentiments  which  were 
expressed.  Veterinary  surgeons  could  not  propose  to  make  new  laws,  but 
they  clearly  could  protest  against  incongruities  which  struck  them  as  quite 
absurd ;  and,  as  veterinary  surgeons  in  relation  to  this  subject,  they  might 
pretend  to  possess  a  large  amount  of  that  uncommon  sense — common  sense. 
He  thought  they  might  claim  to  understand  this  subject  in  all  its  bearings 
better  than  persons  who  knew  not  what  a  horse  was,  or  rather  were  not 
acquainted,  as  veterinary  surgeons  were,  with  the  nature  of  many  of  the 
infirmities,  and  many  of  the  causes  of  unsoundness  which  gave  rise  to  disputes 
under  the  head  of  “horse-warranty.”  We  found  every  country  in  Europe 
except  our  own,  for  the  sake  of  putting  an  end  to  litigation,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  quietness,  in  order  to  stop  as  much  as  possible  amongst  professional 
men  the  breaking  of  each  other’s  heads,  and  attributing  to  each  other  improper 
motives,  and  so  on  (which  constantly  interfered  with  the  wmrking  of  society), 
very  precise  in  declaring  what  were  the  defects  in  horses  which  should  render 
them  returnable,  and  what  were  the  defects  which  should  be  considered  so 
patent  at  the  time  of  sale  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  consideration  in  determining 
the  question.  No  doubt  in  some  countries  this  method  of  indicating  the  vices 
or  defects  from  which  a  horse  might  be  returned  had  been  carried  to  a  most 
absurd  extent.  For  example,  in  Tuscany  no  horse^  could  be  returned  unless 
he  indicated  symptoms  of  intermittent  staggers,  broken  wind,  or  haematuria. 
Horse  dealers  therefore  wrote  a  receipt  to  this  eflFect,  “  I  hereby  acknowledge 
to  have  received  the  sum  of”  so  and  so  “  for  a  horse,  which  1  warrant  according 
to  the  reigning  law.”  The  poor  Tuscans  were  not  well  protected  from  the 
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horse-dealer  when  they  were  asked  to  take  a  receipt  and  warranty  for  a  horse 
which  covered  them  only  in  relation  to  three  defects  which  might  be  supposed 
to  be  hidden.  He  could  not  believe  that  the  generality  or  majority  of  the  rules 
laid  down  on  this  subject  either  for  France  or  Germany  would  be  adopted  in 
this  country.  We  were  more  exact  in  our  examinations,  and  required  perhaps  a 
little  bit  more  protection  than  a  Frenchman  did  or  a  German  did  in  this  matter. 
It  was  certain  that  we  should  not  carry  such  a  law  as  we  found  holding  good 
in  France  on  the  subject  of  warranty.  Nevertheless  he  believed  that  principles 
could  be  most  safely  and  correctly  laid  down  in  relation  to  this  subject ;  but 
these  could  only  be  worked  out  by  a  body  of  scientific  veterinarians,  who  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  subject,  and  therefore  capable 
of  directing  lawyers  in  whatever  legislation  might  be  deemed  wise  and  prudent 
for  the  future.  He  thought  they  ought  to  admit  that  all  obvious,  patent, 
clear,  tangible,  visible  defects  should  be  excluded  from  the  law  of  warranty. 
Under  the  general  law  of  the  country,  and  especially  the  criminal  law,  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  get  up  a  case  even  for  the  most  patent  defects.  Lawyers  were 
very  specious  in  the  way  they  acted  in  these  matters,  and  it  may  be  stated  for 
example  that  sometimes  by  fraudulent  motives,  or  under  false  pretences,  or 
some  other  wrongful  intention,  there  had  been  a  deviation  from  an  under¬ 
standing,  and  very  likely  they  would  be  able  to  drag  people  into  the  law  when 
really  they  wished  to  avoid  it.  Still,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  might  be  done  if 
it  were  well  understood  that  there  were  certain  patent  defects  not  only  visible 
to  the  purchaser,  but  visible  specially  to  the  eyes  of  an  expert — the  eyes  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon.  The  rule  held  good  in  Ireland,  where  the  horse  dealer 
and  horse  buyer  trusted  a  good  deal  to  the  veterinary  surgeon.  He  hoped 
they  never  trusted  too  much,  because  the  members  of  the  profession  ought 
always  so  to  act  as  to  inspire  confidence;  but  in  Ireland  they  practically 
carried  out  this  plan.  After  a  certificate  was  given  if  a  dispute  arose  the 
dealer  did  not  care  what  happened  since  the  veterinary  surgeon  had  declared 
the  horse  sound.  There  was  an  end  of  the  matter.  Now,  if  it  was  understood 
that  the  veterinary  surgeons  might  be  cheated  and  deceived  under  existing 
circumstances  (and  there  were  many  cases  in  which  they  had  been  misled  by 
hidden  diseases,  which  were  not  visible  so  long  as  they  were  in  abeyance)  it 
would  be  admitted  that  the  rule  was  not  always  a  safe  one.  A  case  had 
occurred  in  the  Albert  College  where  a  mare  was  brought  in  who  had  been 
rejected  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  from  some  mysterious  fracture  in  the  base  of 
the  skull.  He  (Professor  Gamgee)  examined  that  mare  very  carefully  himself, 
and  he  could  see  no  unsoundness  in  the  animal ;  but  he  said,  “  Let  us  put  her 
aside  and  keep  her  for  a  week.”  He  kept  that  mare  for  a  whole  week,  and 
during  all  that  time  she  was  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  health — could  work* 
and  gallop,  and  trot,  and  anything  you  pleased,  and  he  was  ready  to  stake  his 
existence  that  the  animal  was  perfectly  sound.  Well,  away  she  went,  and  in 
the  space  of  three  weeks  she  came  back,  and  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that 
she  was  suffering  from  a  form  of  collapsing  nervous  affection  which  only  time 
could  reveal.  He  had  another  case  in  the  College  at  present  which  would 
.  puzzle  the  whole  group  of  gentlemen  at  this  Congress.  A  horse  was  brought 
over  from  Ireland  to  be  sold ;  the  owner  had  had  him  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  and  for  six  weeks  or  two  months  there  had  been  evidence  of  some 
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lameness  on  the  off  fore-leg,  but  not  always  in  the  off  fore-leg — it  was  occasionally 
in  the  near.  This  horse  went  to  the  Park  Lane  Company,  and  then  he  was 
perfectly  sound.  He  was  then  shod.  Immediately  after  being  shod  he  proved 
extremely  lame  on  the  off  fore-leg,  and  he  was  sent  up  by  the  Park  Lane 
Company  to  the  College  to  ascertain  whether  anything  had  happened  to  him 
to  render  him  lame  after  he  had  got  into  their  possession.  He  (Professor 
Gamgee)  saw  that  the  foot  had  been  pared  away  considerably,  and  he  said, 
“  There  does  appear  a  cause  which  would  produce  temporary  lameness,  but  if 
that  is  so  the  shoe  may  be  removed  and  the  animal  kept  quiet  a  few  days,  and 
he  will  be  all  right.’^  He  called  upon  the  Park  Lane  Company  afterwards 
and  said,  “  There  is  something  very  peculiar  about  that  horse  I  was  looking 
at.”  He  had  the  horse  back  at  the  College,  and  it  remained  there  about  a 
week  or  a  fortnight.  It  had  been  getting  worse  and  worse  ever  since. 
The  horse  had  a  most  remarkable  symptom.  In  the  horse-box  be  would  stand 
upon  his  afflicted  limb  very  often  as  readily  as  on  the  other ;  but  when  he 
moved  out  of  the  stall,  or  moved  round  the  stall,  he  nearly  fell  upon  his  nose, 
from  the  fact  that  he  could  not  bear  any  pressure  upon  the  back  part  of  the 
limb.  On  moving  him  up  and  down  he  got  very  much  worse.  The  animal 
drew  the  limb  forward,  just  as  you  would  expect  a  man  to  extend  his  leg 
when  going  to  march,  put  the  toe  to  the  ground,  and  then,  when  he  was 
drawing  his  body  forward  so  as  to  bring  the  pressure  to  the  back  part,  down 
he  went.  Of  all  the  forms  of  action  in  lameness  which  had  been  described,  he 
must  confess  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  case.  He  had  had  one  instance  of 
elbow-joint  disease  where  the  limb  was  in  that  condition,  and  he  attributed 
it  to  rheumatic  affection.  But  here  was  a  case  in  which  be  would  defy 
anybody  to  examine  the  horse  as  he  stood  in  the  stable,  and  say  that  he  had 
anything  of  unsoundness  about  him.  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  there  were 
affections  that  were  hidden  at  a  certain  time.  Of  course  a  buyer  ought  to  use 
not  only  his  own  eyes  but  the  eyes  of  those  who  knew  something  about  horses 
if  he  attempted  to  purchase  so  delicate  a  ware  as  a  horse.  But  it  was  most 
desirable  that  some  alteration  should  be  carried  out  such  as  Mr.  Litt  had 
advised,  provided  it  was  so  done  as  not  to  lead  to  more  litigation.  It  was 
most  disadvantageous  to  the  profession  to  have  the  spectacle  presented  to  the 
public  of  three  men  stating  one  thing,  and  three  men  stating  another.  People 
were  often  led,  on  account  of  this  sort  of  thing,  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  some  double  dealing  somewhere,  though  where,  precisely,  they  knew  not. 

Mr.  Roiinson  said  he  thought  Professor  Gamgee  would  find  that  he  could 
date  all  the  mischief  in  the  case  he  had  described  from  something  about  the 
naviculare-joint,  or  the  tendon  going  over  the  bone.  The  symptom  described 
could  lead  to  no  other  inference. 

Professor  Gamgee  said  he  should  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Robinson,  if  it  were 
not  for  this  fact — that  the  horse  did  not  point  his  foot  in  the  stable. 

The  President  said  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  there  were  numerous 
cases  of  disease  which  no  man  could  find  out  on  a  temparary  examination. 
After  hearing  Mr.  Litt’s  paper,  which  was  an  excellent  one,  and  after  hearing 
the  discussion,  he  should  like  to  be  informed  if  any  action  was  to  be  taken  on 
that  paper.  If  the  Congress  separated  without  doing  something,  matters  would 
remain  in  just  the  same  uusatisfiictory  condition  as  they  were  now. 
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Professor  G-amgee  asked  if  any  one  would  propose  a  resolution  upon  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Dollar  said  he  should  be  happy  to  propose  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  the  diseases  which  ought  to  be  recognised. 

Professor  Armatage  said  if  a  committee  were  appointed  he  should  further 
propose  that  Professor  Gamgee  should  be  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  act  upon  it. 
His  knowledge  of  every  defect  in  horses,  and  his  acquaintance  with  things  on 
the  Continent,  justly  entitled  him  to  that  position.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Parford  said  that  the  holding  of  the  Congress  was  an  important  step 
in  the  profession,  and  he  hoped  that  some  arrangement  would  be  made  for 
these  meetings  to  he  held  at  short  periods  in  future. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  there  were  members  present  who  had  come  a  distance  of 
600  miles  from  their  homes  to  attend  the  Conference,  and  it  was  not  likely 
they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  travel  such  a  distance  very  often.  It  had 
been  suggested  that  the  Congress  should  be  held  once  in  twelve  months ;  but 
he  thought  that  they  must  not  make  congresses  too  common — once  in  three 
years  was  better.  He  regarded  the  proposition  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  as  one  which  ought  to  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Lilt  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  a  great  difficulty  in  the 
matter.  If  a  committee  was  appointed,  how  would  the  members  of  it  be  able  to 
act  jointly,  because,  as  Mr.  Greaves  had  said,  they  lived  so  far  from  each  other  ? 
In  his  essay  he  had  thrown  out  two  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  mode  of ' 
dealing  with  the  question,  and  he  would  briefly  notice  them  again.  He  had 
said,  instead  of  the  words  “warranted  sound  and  free  from  vice,”  as  now  used, 
the  animals  should  be  simply  warranted  “  free  from  vice  and  latent  disease,” 
and  no  other  form  of  warranty  should  be  allowed  or  acknowledged  by  the  law. 
That  was  one  of  the  suggestions  he  had  thrown  out  as  the  best  means  of 
meeting  the  question.  Another  suggestion  was  the  amendment  of  the  present 
law  by  limiting  the  period  of  its  operation.  With  this  view,  diseases  might 
be  divided  into  “patent”  and  “latent”  ones.  In  the  first  class  of  diseases — 
that  was,  diseases  that  were  patent  to  observation  a  very  limited  time — say 
three  days — should  be  allowed  for  the  return  of  the  animal;  but  in  latent  dis¬ 
eases  a  longer  time  might  be  agreed  upon — say  a  month,  if  they  liked.  Either 
of  those  suggestions  would  alter  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  a  very  benefi¬ 
cial  manner.  He  wished  the  meeting  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
first  was  desirable  or  the  latter.  If  a  committee  were  appointed  he  would  be 
very  happy  to  assist  them  as  much  as  he  could.  At  all  events,  if  no  practical 
action  was  taken  in  the  matter,  he  was  sure  enough  had  been  done  to  excite 
public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  pave  the  way  at  least  to  some  alteration  in 
the  future. 

An  adjournment  of  an  hour  then  took  place.  On  the  proceedings  being 
resumed,  at  2  o’clock, 

Mr.  Gregory  said  the  subject  of  warranty  was  certainly  a  most  important 
one,  and  it  was  one  that  had  been  very  well  ventilated  to-day.  But,  as  prac¬ 
tical  men,  something  tangible  was  wanted — something  definite — before  they 
separated.  It  was  quite  true  that  a  committee  had  been  proposed ;  but  he  did 
not  see  how  a  committee  was  to  act  unless  by  means  of  circulars,  as  in  1854. 
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At  that  time  he  suggested  himself  that  a  committee  should  be  formed,  and 
that  circulars  should  be  sent  to  every  member  of  the  profession,  to  know  what 
he  thought  should  be  done  on  the  subject  that  was  then  agitated,  in  order  that 
some  understanding  might  be  come  to.  He  did  not,  however,  see  what  end 
was  to  be  answered  by  all  this  in  the  present  case,  because  they  could  not 
command  the  Legislature,  and  they  could  not  alter  the  law  themselves.  It 
would  only  go  forth  as  the  opinion  of  the  profession,  and  he  did  not  see  how 
the  matter  was  to  be  carried  out.  But  if  any  gentleman  could  suggest  a  plan 
that  was  feasible,  and  tangible,  and  practicable,  he  should  be  happy  to  fall 
in  with  it.  He  had  already  said  it  was  a  very  important  subject;  and  he  for 
one  was  very  much  gratified  by  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Litt  in  the 
course  of  the  paper  he  had  read.  No  doubt  action  ought  to  be  taken  in  some 
way  or  other ;  but  the  question  was,  what  was  the  best  plan  that  could  be 
adopted  ? 

Mr.  Bland  did  not  think  they  ought  to  leave  the  matter  in  its  present 
position.  They  had  not  yet  appointed  a  committee,  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  desirable  to  go  on  with  the  formation  of  one. 

After  some  further  remarks,  the  discussion  upon  this  subject  was  temporarily 
adjourned. 

Professor  Armatage,  of  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College,  then  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paper  on  the  subject  of 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  VETERINARY  SURGEON;  THE  IM¬ 
PORTANCE  OF  THE  APPRENTICESHIP  CLAUSE;  THE  PRE¬ 
LIMINARY  EXAMINATION,  AND  A  LENGTHENED  PERIOD  OF 
MATRICULATION  AT  COLLEGE. 

Mb.  President  and  Gentlemen, — It  has  been  said  that  “  human  life  is 
made  up  of  comparative  trifles.  It  is  the  repetition  of  little  acts  which  con¬ 
stitutes  not  only  the  sum  of  human  character,  but  determines  the  character  of 
nations.  And  when  men  or  nations  have  broken  down,  it  will  most  invariably 
be  found  that  neglect  of  little  things  was  the  rock  upon  which  they  split.”  As 
it  is  with  nations  so  it  is  with  communities  or  societies,  and  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession  is  influenced  by  circumstances  of  similar  characters.  That  it  has  existed 
so  long  as  a  distinct  body,  although  constantly  adding  to  its  internal  strength,  is 
no  proof  positive  of  its  infallible  nature.  It  is  by  pressure  from  without  that  its 
integrity  is  tried,  and  in  proportion  as  this  is  effected  by  multifarious  circum¬ 
stances,  must  be  the  result  for  or  against  the  body — success  or  failure,  we 
cannot  have  both. 

As  an  evidence  of  this  pressure  from  without  we  have  the  daily  manifestations 
of  progress  which  is  being  made  in  our  commercial  and  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  from  which  we  have  the  demand  for  increased  vigilance  and  power  on  the 
part  of  the  profession.  If  I  wanted  another  evidence,  I  should  adduce  the 
motives  which  have  prompted  the  formation  of  this  congress  and  its  courting 
discussion  on  veterinary  education. 

To  seek  the  counsel  of  its  members  on  this  important  point  is  to  admit  its 
imperfections  and  deficiencies  as  cohipared  with  the  requirements  of  the  day. 
But  while  we  are  sensitive  upon  these  topics,  let  us  not  forget  the  attempts 
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which  have  been  made  to  meet  the  demands  from  time  to  time.  They  may 
have  fallen  short  of  the  desired  end ;  nevertheless,  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  failures. 

Some  of  my  seniors  in  the  profession  will  doubtless  remember  the  time  when 
but  one  college  existed,  and  in  it  but  one  professor.  They  will  also  remember 
that  that  one  professor  undertook  the  teaching  of  several  departments,  while  the 
more  abstruse  sciences  were  taught  by  extramural  teachers.  Things  are  now 
different.  By  the  hand  of  zeal  and  enterprise,  we  have  men  who  take  up  these 
subjects  specially,  and  delight  in  placing  the  results  of  their  labours  before  the 
students  within  the  walls  of  each  college. 

So  far  then  there  has  been  progress,  and  that  not  a  little;  for  while  men 
have  been  taught  how  to  learn,  there  are  others  who  have  been  trained  to  teach. 
Would  that  this  were  even  more  so  now.  Besides  this,  we  have  had  other 
additions  to  our  schools.  Following  in  the  line  mapped  out  by  the  sister 
profession,,  we  have  had  each  dissecting  room  supplied  with  a  demonstrator  of 
anatomy,  and  thus  our  youths  are  taught  to  work  in  this  indispensable  branch  of 
veterinary  science.  Physiology  has  received  a  greater  share  of  attention,  while 
chemistry  and  materia  medica  have  also  been  specially  provided,  and  proved 
equal  to  the  ends  desired. 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  desire  which  is  present  for  improvement,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  botany  and  natural  history  and  natural  philosophy  have  been 
wisely  recommended,  but  to  an  already  tedious  curriculum. 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  estimate  any  addition  of  natural  science  as  too 
high  for  the  study  of  the  man  who  intends  to  become  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and 
would  rejoice  to  see  much  of  our  grovelling  mediocrity  rise  to  that  eminence 
which  a  knowledge  of  these  sciences  would  greatly  tend  to  bring  about.  The 
more  special  we  become  in  our  teaching  schools,  the  more  powerful  must  we 
be  as  a  body,  and  greater  will  be  the  deference  paid  to  its  members  as  men  of 
science,  while  the  proceeding  would  act  as  a  salutary  agent  in  keeping  from  its 
midst  men  who  can  but  be  a  drag  to  themselves  under  present  circumstances, 
and  certainly  no  ornament  to  the  profession.  We  undertake  too  many  things, 
and  become  perfect  in  none. 

In  looking  over  the  proposition  in  reference  to  this  subject,  which  the 
Veterinary  Congress  Committee  originally  issued,  and  have  since  retained  in 
their  circular,  I  could  not  help  feeling  the  pressure  of  difficulties  which  exist  in 
dealing  with  it  as  there  given.  There  appears  such  a  mutual  dependence 
existing  between  the  different  heads  that  they  cannot  well  be  separated,  except 
in  one  instance,  and  that  the  apprenticeship  clause,  which  I  have  left  for  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  end.  We  will  therefore  proceed  first  to  consider — 

The  Education  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeon,  the  expediency  of  a  preliminary 
examination,  and  lengthened  period  of  matriculation  at  college.” 

It  has  always  struck  me  as  a  perfect  anomaly  that  the  education  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon  should  be  considered  of  less  importance  than  that  of  other  professional 
men.  That  in  its  prosecution  the  same  or  similar  circumstances  do  not  prevail 
or  are  believed  not  to  call  for  any  interference,  and  that  we  still  go  on  without 
making  such  special  advances  which  appear  to  be  imperatively  called  for,  and 
have  done  so  much  for  other  professions  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

In  the  first  place,  have  we  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  or  the 
amount  required  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  as  in  any  way  inferior  to  that  necessary 
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to  the  medical  man  ?  Will  the  half-taught  principles  of  anatomy,  pathology, 
physiology,  chemistry,  and  materia  medica,  answer  his  purpose  any  more  than 
for  the  surgeon  or  physician  ?  What  is  it  that  leads  to  the  treatment  of  diseases 
diametrically  opposite  by  the  same  remedies  over  and  over  again  ?  Insufficient 
education  and  want  of  power  of  observation !  What  leads  to  the  constant 
practice  of  wholesale  drugging  and  mixture  of  dissimilars  ?  Imperfect  education. 
What  drives  us  into  endless  litigations,  with  its  swearing  and  counter-swearing, 
inevitable  inconveniences,  deterioration  of  character,  loss  of  friendship,  &c.  ? 
Imperfect  education  and  want  of  observation  somewhere  or  other. 

I  hold  it  to  be  indispensable  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  should  always  be 
the  gentleman^  and  that  quality  is  certainly  only  to  be  obtained  by  education 
and  training.  I  also  hold  that  his  sphere  of  usefulness  is  one  of  the  most  varied 
and  extensive  character ;  and  it  needs  education  and  training  to  enable  him  to 
fulfil  his  duties  properly  as  an  agent  in  our  important  social  economy. 

I  hold  also,  further,  that  his  field  for  observation  and  research  is  not  only 
varied  and  extensive,  but  is  pregnant  with  profoundest  truths,  all  of  the  most 
vital  import  not  only  to  himself  in  his  daily  deductions,  but,  if  properly  embraced, 
are  equally  valuable  to  the  human  surgeon  in  his  ministrations  to  suffering 
mankind,  and  capable  of  throwing  much  light  upon  themes  now  dark  and  drear, 
and  information  respecting  which  is  woefully  deficient. 

Seeing  this,  then,  the  veterinary  surgeon  would  no  longer  be  dependent  upon 
the  surgeon  or  physician  for  his  knowledge  of  physiology  and  disease,  but 
become  at  once  their  helper.  He  therefore  needs  superior  talent  and  internal 
resources. 

That  as  a  body  we  are  greatly  deficient  in  these  essentials  must  strike  forcibly 
all  readers  of  our  professional  journals.  We  appear  to  be  still  deep  in  the  study 
of  the  elements  of  onr  calling.  Our  literature  is  most  lamentably  deficient. 
Cases  are  recorded  ad  infinitum,  as  if  we  were  not  advanced  one  step  beyond 
the  mere  detail  of  symptoms  ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  do  we  find  an  opinion 
expressed  upon  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  disease,  or  any  attempt  to  explain 
morbid  phenomena  from  the  deductions  to  be  made  from  an  estimate  of  sound 
physiological  reasoning.  This  I  apprehend  to  arise  from  the  prevailing  idea 
that  almost  anything  will  suffice  for  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  the  apathy  with 
which  abstruse  subjects  are  regarded  by  the  veterinary  practitioner  himself. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  I  have  been  frequently  appealed 
to  of  late  by  practitioners  as  to  the  stringency  of  the  examination  exacted  by 
the  boards  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  The  subjects  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  chemistry,  and  materia  medica,  have  been  in  most 
cases  dreaded ;  but,  say  they,  “  Give  me  practical  questions  and  I  shall  manage 
well.” 

There  we  have  the  desire  to  shirk  the  main  points  which  form  the  lever  to 
the  whole  mass,  and  we  see  how  little  they  are  made  use  of  after  the  ordeal  has 
once  been  passed.  In  this  I  think  I  see  an  imperfect  education.  It  is  im¬ 
perfect  in  this  particular.  In  the  very  proper  estimate  made  by  the  heads  of 
our  colleges  of  the  subjects  before  them,  too  much  has  to  be  done  in  too  little 
time.  Our  young  men  are  occupied  in  warming  and  wearing  down  the  seats  of 
the  class-room,  and  hearing  dissertations  upon  too  many  different  subjects  at  too 
short  intervals.  Our  anxiety  ha«  ’i'?  i»’to  a  mistaken  principle  of  substi- 
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tuting  sickening  theory  in  lieu  of  a  proper  amount  along  with  its  solid  practical 
application. 

As  a  student,  I  have  sat  five  and  sometimes  six  hours  for  days  together, 
hearing  on  an  average  twenty-seven  lectures  per  week  throughout  the  session, 
while  too  little  time  has  been  thus  allowed  for  dissections  and  clinical  instruction ; 
and  1  know  this  has  been  extended  considerably  in  my  experience  since  that 
time. 

With  such  a  multitude  of  subjects  the  mind  is  confused ;  the  constant  incul¬ 
cation  by  precept  becomes  dull,  vapid,  and  monotonous — it  requires  subsequent 
application  to  give  it  root  on  the  understanding.  We  all  know  how  much 
better  the  mind  can  recognise  facts  which  can  be  conveyed  in  several  ways,  each 
of  which  are  different.  Appeal  to  the  eye  while  you  engage  the  ear,  and  double 
advantage  is  gained.  Train  also  the  hands,  and  the  understanding  receives 
further  support.  The  notes  composing  some  well-known  air  may  appear  pretty 
and  melodious  when  they  first  attract  attention,  but  1  think  no  one  would 
discover  much  melody  or  sweetness  in  the  same  being  played  in  our  ears  for 
hours  together,  even  under  the  most  skilful  manipulation  upon  the  most  perfect 
of  instruments. 

To  add  to  the  imperfection,  the  majority  of  our  young  men  return  to  no 
definite  occupation  during  the  summer  vacation.  Few  busy  themselves  in 
practice.  Those  who  have  been  engaged  with  a  practitioner  in  most  instances 
have  terminated  their  period  of  pupilage  prior  to  entering  college,  and  thus,  in 
common  with  those  who  have  served  no  apprenticeship,  lose  valuable  time  in 
seeking  an  engagement  as  assistant  which  is  seldom  obtained.  Thus  frequently 
very  much  behind  in  the  scientific  subjects  of  the  first  session,  they  enter  upon 
their  second  to  go  through  the  maze  of  confusion  once  more. 

With  such  a  mass  of  profound  doctrine  which  the  veterinary  student  needs, 
and  as  is  usually  placed  before  him  at  college,  no  one  will  have  the  temerity  to 
assert  that  it  is  possible,  in  sufficient  instances,  to  make  him  proficient  in  two 
sessions  of  little  more  than  five  months  each.  However  good  the  perceptive 
qualities  and  means  of  apprehension,  in  so  short  a  time  he  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  imperfectly  educated.  Hence  the  blunders  so  frequently  committed,  and 
which  prove  great  reasons  too  often  for  his  seeking  another  sphere  of  action. 

It  appears  very  forcibly  to  my  mind  that  in  the  short  time  spent  at  college  a 
student  can  scarcely  have  made  an  estimate  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
branches  of  study,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  have  settled  his  choice  upon 
any  one  in  particular  as  preferring  it  above  the  rest.  And  further,  as  the 
veterinary  profession  is  supposed  to  minister  to  the  wants  and  ailments  of  at 
least  four  different  animals  whose  habits  and  temperaments,  as  well  as  anatomical 
and  physiological  peculiarities,  are  diametrically  opposite ;  whose  peculiarities 
also  admit  of  scarcely  other  than  negative  deductions,  he  must  be  no  mean  man 
who  can  pass  muster  throughout  all  phases  that  surround  him.  It  is  also  a  well- 
established  anomaly  that  while  the  human  surgeon  with  superior  education  is 
compelled  to  undergo  a  period  of  four  years^  matriculation  in  order  to  render 
him  capable  of  understanding  only  one  patient,  who  can  intimate  by  speech  his 
wants,  pains,  and  deficiencies,  we  can  send  forth  young  men  fresh  from  behind 
the  anvil,  the  counter,  or  lawyer’s  desk,  only  half  furnished  with  the  rudiments 
of  their  mother  tongue,  after  eleven  months,  “  qualified  to  practise  ”  among  and 
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understand  the  same  in  four  speechless  patients,  each  as  different  in  their 
intrinsic  qualities  as  it  is  possible  to  suppose. 

Is  it  a  matter  of  surprise,  then,  that  we  find  deplorable  mistakes  being  so  con¬ 
stantly  made?  And  can  we  reasonably  expect  it  to  be  otherwise?  For  my 
own  part  t  think  we  have  great  cause  to  be  proud  these  are  not  even  more 
numerous. 

While  such,  however,  really  do  occur,  how  are  our  schools  situated  with 
regard  to  this  important  matter?  Two  sessions  only  are  required  to  be  passed  at 
one  or  other  of  them  before  a  student  is  eligible  to  present  himself  for  exami¬ 
nation.  We  have  young  men  of  all  grades  and  degrees  of  education  coming 
forward  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  will  pass  no  longer  period 
if  possible ;  and  if  the  regulations  henceforth  were  to  require  only  one  session 
instead  of  two,  they  would  still  come  forward  with  a  corresponding  determi¬ 
nation-  The  schools  are  almost  powerless.  Persuasion  may  and  does  succeed, 
in  some  instances,  in  securing  a  longer  period  of  study,  but  they  are  sadly  too 
few. 

The  deficiencies  in  a  common  education  also,  which  in  far  too  numerous  cases 
are  exemplified,  render  the  understanding  too  slow  at  conception  of  the  profound 
truths  which  fall  from  the  teacher’s  lips.  Much  valuable  time  is  lost,  and  the 
grinder  is  sought  to  teach,  parrot-fashion,  that  which  an  elevated  understanding 
would  accept  as  reasonable  deductions  from  plain  statements  of  fact.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  desired  ends  were  we 
to  descend  to  the  exposition  of  the  rules  of  Lindley  Murray,  orthography 
etymology,  and  arithmetic.  Handwriting  is  sadly  deficient,  and  diction  ex¬ 
ceedingly  obscure.  These  things  existed,  I  know,  seventeen  years  ago,  and  I 
find  no  difference  in  the  attainments  of  our  graduates,  notwithstanding  our 
vaunted  progress. 

Were  it  necessary,  I  could  detail  the  many  serious  disadvantages  of  uneducated 
students  with  unsuccessful  attempts  to  bleed  and  execute  other  minor  operations 
when  launched  in  practice ;  the  wholesale  principle  of  blistering  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  medicines;  neglect  of  all  rules  of  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  even  clean¬ 
liness  and  self-respect ;  the  want  of  which  being  recognised  brings  down  reproach 
on  the  ill-fated  practitioner  and  the  profession  as  a  body,  and  subjects  him  to 
painful  exhibitions  of  folly  and  limited  understanding. 

Again  I  ask,  how  can  the  schools  act  otherwise  in  this  matter  ?  They  en¬ 
deavour  to  place  unlimited  resources  before  the  students,  in  order  to  furnish,  if 
possible,  the  necessary  requirements.  They  can  do  no  more ;  but  thus  far  they 
are  compelled.  So  much  time  is  necessarily  occupied  in  teaching  science  that 
practical  application  cannot  be  other  than  neglected,  and  the  student  who  has 
only  graduated  at  college  finds  his  diploma  not  a  very  reliable  document.  He 
finds  also  he  has  much  to  learn,  and  his  real  student  life  only  then  commences. 
Surely  if  it  requires  seven  years  to  learn  to  hammer  a  horseshoe  and  drive  a  nail, 
stitch  a  pair  of  breeches,  or  sole  a  pair  of  boots,  the  like  time  would  be  well 
spent  in  manufacturing  a  professional  veterinary  surgeon. 

From  what  has  just  been  stated  it  will  be  gathered  that  I  am  favorable  towards 
a  preliminary  education,  an  extension  of  the  period  of  matriculation,  and  pro¬ 
bably  also  of  the  apprenticeship  system.  I  reply  that  I  am,  with  certain 
modifications,  attached  to  the  latter,  and  would  rejoice  also  to  seS  an  extended 
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curriculum  and  still  more  rigid  examinations,  which  possibly  might  be  an  im¬ 
provement  if  conducted  at  different  periods ;  separate  degrees  being  conferred  at 
each. 

Without  that  proper  degree  of  practical  ability  which  should  characterise  each 
veterinary  surgeon  men  suffer  inconceivably  in  after  practice,  no  matter  where 
located.  In  town  practice  this  may  perhaps  not  be  so  very  obviously  perceived, 
but  I  am  certain,  in  a  country  district,  where  the  surgeon  is  left  much  to  his  own 
resources,  receives  little  assistance  from  competent  grooms,  and  is  compelled  to 
execute  much  drudgery  unknown  to  the  town  practitioner,  the  want  of  a  prac_ 
tical  element  in  his  education  is  very  apparent. 

It  would  appear  also  that  when  the  period  of  two  sessions  only  of  study  was 
first  demanded,  the  promulgators  had  in  view  the  previous  practical  education  of 
the  student,  as  convictions  are  so  evident  on  every  side  that  we  can  scarcely 
accept  any  other  reason  as  valid. 

And  here  I  would  emphatically  enunciate  the  desire  I  have  for  being  properly 
understood  on  these  points.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  endeavour  to  bring  down 
odium  on  existing  states  because  they  do  not  come  up  to  what  I  consider  per¬ 
fection,  That  quality  we  must  not  expect.  It  therefore  is  demanded  from  me 
at  least  to  utter  my  implicit  belief  that  all  that  has  been  done  was  done  under 
the  idea  that  the  proceeding  was  strictly  warranted  by  existing  circumstances ; 
and  as  time  only  proves  the  accuracy  of  all  our  undertakings,  let  us  act  with 
becoming  spirit,  that  our  endeavours  may  be  exercised  in  view  of  the  welfare  of 
the  present  community  and  succeeding  generations.  May  it  be  said  of  us,  “  they 
worked  well  and  laboured  earnestly  in  a  good  cause.'’  Our  schools  are,  without 
doubt,  useful  to  that  cause,  and  the  Charter  a  glorious  institution.  Let  us  prove 
ourselves  worthy  to  have  it  in  our  keeping. 

It  now  becomes  necessary*that  I  should  state  under  what  modifications  I  would 
introduce  the  extended  matriculation  at  college — the  preliminary  examination 
and  system  of  apprenticeship ;  and  this  I  will  do  without  occupying  more  of 
your  valuable  time  than  is  necessary. 

An  extended  matriculation  is  necessary,  in  order  to  gain  a  proper  knowledge 
of  subjects  at  present  taught ;  besides  which,  as  befitting  a  professional  man, 
the  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  metaphyhical 
knowledge,  botany,  natural  history,  and  natural  philosophy  being  introduced. 

Without,  however,  capsizing  our  little  craft  by  too  hasty  reform  in  its  out¬ 
ward  rigging  as  well  as  internal  decorations,  much  may  be  done  in  the  way 
of  amelioration.  I,  for  one,  cannot  see  my  way  to  introduce  great  and  sudden 
changes  without  detriment,  much  as  I  would  rejoice  to  see  things  totally 
different. 

It  has  been  sufficiently  shown  that  our  short  period  of  matriculation  is  in¬ 
sufficient  to  make  competent  veterinary  surgeons,  and  this  is  much  more  apparent 
in  our  northern  latitudes  than  here.  We  have  no  choice  of  men.  They  come 
with  good  hearts  and  hands,  but  their  qualities  lie  hid  beneath  a  rough  exterior, 
and  ten  months  proves  sufficient  only  to  awaken  a  sense  of  amazement  at  the 
requirements  of  the  profession.  It  happens,  therefore,  that  young  men  are  only 
beginning  to  make  progress  when  they  leave  us  half-fledged  to  undertake  an 
adult  flight. 

It  is  there  where  we  also  perceive  the  want  of  a  preliminary  education.  It  is 
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evident  that  most  of  the  previous  part  of  the  course  is  empty,  meaningless,  and 
not  understood  by  them.  Time  is  lost  to  the  student  and  opportunities  to  the 
teacher ;  what  should  be  accepted  by  deduction  has  to  be  explained  by  matter  of 
fact.  Such  a  state  also  favours  the  entrance  of  persons  whom  we  should  be 
much  better  without,  and  the  profession  suffer  no  loss. 

Under  these  circumstances,  then,  I  would  gladly  witness  the  demand  for  a 
thorough  English  education,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Oxford  middle-class  examina¬ 
tions,  with  an  extension  of  the  time  of  study  in  the  first  instance  to  three,  and 
afterwards  to  four,  winter  sessions ;  and,  if  it  were  possible,  to  institute  a  summer 
course,  all  students  being  required  to  attend  from  the  beginning  without  inter¬ 
mission  to  the  end.  This  would  favour  the  extension  of  the  curriculum,  ad¬ 
mitting  of  botany,  and  the  sciences  already  named  being  introduced.  The  study 
of  practical  chemistry  should  be  enforced,  and  also  a  rigid  course  of  clinical 
instruction. 

In  the  north  we  should  be  the  last  to  speak  thus  boldly,  because  personal  in¬ 
terests  are  deeply  concerned ;  nevertheless,  I  fully  believe  the  whole  may  be 
introduced  with  ultimate  benefit,  if  only  managed  gradually  and  with  due 
consideration. 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  system  of  apprenticeship.  I  maintain  that  hitherto  we 
have  been  chiefly  dependent  upon  this  principle  for  our  practical  element,  so  far 
as  with  the  short  period  for  study  of  the  various  branches  of  science  it  is  a 
moral  impossibility  to  find  the  time,  even  if  the  inclination  is  in  nowise  wanting, 
for  our  schools  to  offer  a  substitute  for  it. 

The  system  has,  doubtless,  disadvantages,  but  name  to  me  one  that  has  not. 

Let  us  extend  our  period  of  sessional  study,  take  in  our  summer,  and  thus  re¬ 
duce  the  winter’s  pressure,  then  practical  and  clinical  instruction  properly  carried 
out  with  all  rigidity  and  watchfulness,  if  needed,  will  do  away  with  the  appren¬ 
ticeship  system. 

I,  however,  do  not  look  upon  apprenticeships  with  that  horror  as  some  of  my 
brethren.  Where  it  is  deficient,  I  apprehend,  is  in  being  undertaken  at  the  wrong 
time.  It  is  well  known  that  anatomy  and  physiology  are  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  science,  and  I  can  see  a  great  waste  of  time  in  young  men  standing 
by  to  witness  operations  when  they  are  ignorant  of  the  means  which  should 
guide  him  in  their  adoption.  They  doubtless  acquire  facts,  but  if  they  could 
refer  to  a  store  of  anatomical  detail,  which  had  been  obtained  previously,  much 
greater  light  would  be  thrown  upon  the  whole  proceeding.  This  want  impels 
young  men  to  be  continually  torturing  animals  for  the  pretended  acquiremeni  of 
dexterity.  They  are  constantly  panting  to  fire,  bleed,  open  the  trachea,  ‘castrate 
and  divide  the  tendons  ;  but  if  asked  what  are  the  names  and  situation  of  the  re¬ 
spective  tissues,  it  is  another  matter.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  had  a  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  the  pupilage  would  be  of  greater  benefit  both  to 
students  and  practitioners. 

Under  this  impression,  I  consider  one  session  spent  at  College  taking  up  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction  in  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  we  should  confer 
considerable  advantages  to  our  young  men. 

It  may  be  argued  that  medical  men  usually  serve  an  apprenticeship,  even  with 
their  superior  education,  longer  collegiate  study,  and  extended  curriculum  ;  and, 
in  indorsing  all  this,  I  say  they  are  greater  evidences  of  the  reason  why  we 
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should  do  likewise.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  young  men  have 
advantages  placed  before  them  which  veterinary  students  have  not.  They  are 
usually  sent  to  a  practitioner  in  a  town,  and  here  they  have  opportunities  of 
hearing  lectures  at  the  hospital  or  proper  medical  school,  and  also  assist  in  dis¬ 
sections  and  carefully  conducted  post-mortem  examinations ;  in  fact,  so  far  as  I 
am  acquainted  with  these  matters,  it  is  generally  part  of  the  agreement  between 
the  principals  that  attendance  at  the  medical  schools  will  be  allowed.  Their 
opportunities  of  attending  clinical  instruction  are  superior  to  ours,  by  virtue  of 
the  facilities  just  named,  all  of  which  tend  to  raise  him  to  that  future  eminence 
which  the  medical  man  usually  so  justly  attains. 

This  objection  only,  then,  do  I  see  against  apprenticeships,  but  think  there  are 
advantages  which  could  not  be  accorded  to  numbers  at  College.  There  is  much 
to  be  gained  from  a  shrewd  practitioner  as  to  behaviour  to  those  who  appear  in 
the  character  of  clients.  A  veterinary  surgeon  needs  tact  and  forethought ;  he 
requires  method  in  professional  matters,  and  habits  of  business  and  punctuality. 
He  should  fully  understand  the  principle  of  submission,  and  how  to  exercise  it 
to  his  professional  elevation;  whilst  his  fearlessness  willulways  preserve  him  when 
exposed  to  unmerited  storms  of  abuse. 

These  are  essential  matters,  and  aptly  learned  under  good  practitioners. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  these  pupils  are  dogmatical,  conceited,  and  in¬ 
flated  in  the  class-room;  I  can,  however,  say  this,  I  have  not  met  one  of  the 
kind  yet  without  taking  the  conceit  out  of  him,  much  to  his  own  benefit. 
At  the  most  it  is  but  short-lived,  and  occasions  no  other  feeling  in  us  but 
that  of  pity  and  desire  to  offer  wholesome  advice  and  information.  It  cost  the 
proprietor  most  to  perpetuate,  and  when  he  perceives  its  inefficacy,  usually  aban¬ 
dons  it  very  quietly  in  the  face  of  solid  thought  and  substantial  information. 
Such  horrible  (?)  qualities  are  not  of  deep  root,  and  I  think  would  not  be  of 
such  gigantic  growth  if  practice  and  theory  could  go  hand-in-hand.  In  the  way 
I  point  out  a  young  man  would  first  enter  college  in  October.  The  first  six 
months  would  be  spent  in  practical  anatomy,  and  hearing  a  course  of  elementary 
physiology  and  pathology.  He  then  returns,  and  having  perhaps  previously 
arranged  with  a  suitable  practitioner,  remains  wdth  him  twelve  months,  two  years, 
or  more.  The  second  winter  session  is  passed  at  college,  the  following  summer 
again  with  the  practitioner,  and  finally  passes  the  third  winter  at  college,  after 
which  presents  himself  for  examination. 

But  some  may  require  to  know  whether  the  young  student,  after  passing  six 
months  only  at  college,  would  not  be  apt  to  forget  all  he  had  been  taught  before 
the  expiration  of  twelve  or  eighteen  months.  It  is  quite  possible,  but  the  fault 
should  not  be  suffered  to  pass  without  the  means  of  remedy. 

Before  he  leaves  he  is  examined  as  to  his  qualifications ;  if  deserving,  receives 
a  certificate  of  merit,  if  undeserving,  the  six  months  should  be  forfeited,  and 
when  he  again  returns,  be  compelled  to  enter  as  a  new  student  altogether.  The 
subjects  should  be  taught  efficiently,  a  constant  attendance  on  dissection  enforced, 
and  this  executed  according  to  stringent  rules  exacting  a  definite  amount  of  work. 
When  he  is  thus  fortified  with  daily  application,  little  wmuld  be  forgotten;  con¬ 
stant  reference  to  his  text  books  would  refresh  the  memory,  and  especially  if  a 
second  examination  were  foreshadowed  upon  his  return  to  college. 

I  am,  however,  favorable  to  summer  courses,  as  I  think  much  greater  good 
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would  accrue.  The  season  is  very  suitable  for  the  study  of  botany,  practical 
chemistry,  materia  medica,  veterinary  jurisprudence,  &c.,  &c.  I  am  desirous  of 
seeing  the  winter  session  relieved,  while  anatomical  dissections  and  demonstrations 
with  clinical  and  practical  instruction  would  gain  more  attention. 

I  am  desirous  of  taking  the  student  and  keeping  him  with  but  little  relaxation 
the  whole  term  of  his  matriculation,  except  as  modified  in  the  case  where  a 
period  is  occupied  after  the  first  session  by  an  appre  nticeship.  He  may  come 
from  behind  the  lawyer’s  desk,  draper’s  counter,  or  the  practitioner’s  pharmacy ; 
but  I  would  require  a  good  English  education.  Placed  thus  side  by  side,  and 
the  test  put  into  operation,  I  venture  to  assert  that  before  long  we  should 
have  ample  evidence  of  the  rectitude  of  the  proceeding. 

Some  of  my  hearers  may  possibly  convict  me  of  rigidity  in  my  exposition  of 
college  rotitine.  I  can  only  ask  in  reply,  if  the  student  does  not  obtain  an  idea 
of  order  and  discipline  at  college,  where  will  he  obtain  it  under  present  circum¬ 
stances  ?  The  period  for  idleness,  want  of  order,  slovenly  dispensing,  and  other 
disgraces  which  hang  to  the  profession,  is  rapidly  passing  away.  Such  might  do 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  but  are  not  admissible  now. 

An  extension  of  the  period  of  study  also  will  be  attended  with  great  difficulties 
unless  discipline  be  carried  along  with  it.  I  have  no  faith  in  rules  which  hang 
as  a  useless  ornament  to  the  wall.  We  have  been  pausing  on  the  voluntary 
system  too  long  already.  There  are  our  rules,  and  if  you  come  here  they  must 
be  adhered  to  !  Unless  this  is  done  even  at  the  end  of  half  a  dozen  sessions, 
we  should  be  where  we  commenced — students  going  up  half  finished,  having 
wasted  much  valuable  time  in  sheer  idleness.  They  have  been  so  much  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  sound  of  two  sessions,  and  lectures  repeated,  that  if  the  time 
is  extended,  they  merely  consider  they  have  so  much  more  to  throw  away. 
Nothing  short  of  an  altered  and  extended  curriculum  with  constant  attendance 
will  do ;  ascertained  by  calling  the  roll  at  each  lecture  or  by  means  of  tickets 
supplied  to  him  weekly,  one  of  which  each  student  deposits  in  an  appropriate 
box  as  he  leaves  the  class-room. 

To  meet  the  case  still  farther,  I  would  approve  of  the  lectures  being  arranged 
so  that  junior  students  would  receive  elementary  instruction,  while  their  seniors 
would  be  furnished  with  the  more  profound  branches  of  the  science. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrange  a  subject  and  descriptive  detail  suitable  for  a  class  of 
students  composed  as  they  now  are,  and  teaching  would  execute  more  real  good 
if  junior  and  senior  students  received  a  separate  course — I  allude  of  course  to 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology. 

Following  the  advice  contained  in  the  old  maxim,  “  first  creep  and  then  walk,” 
I  think  we  might  safely  adopt  a  few  changes  in  our  veterinary  education,  and  as 
success  strengthened  our  hands  we  might  make  further  advances.  But  to 
radical  reform  there  are  objections.  These  being  of  a  personal  character,  great 
opposition  is  to  be  expected.  Due  notice  should  likewise  be  given  of  any  inten¬ 
tion  to  institute  new  regulations,  that  the  schools  might  adapt  themselves  to  the 
proposed  change,  and  thus  avoid  misunderstanding. 

There  are  yet  other  points  which  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  veterinary 
education.  They  are  of  great  importance,  but  time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell 
upon  them  now. 

That  our  present  system  is  imperfect,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  have  so 
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little  choice  of  teachers.  It  is  notorious  how  in  many  instances  students  are 
translated  from  the  benches  to  the  platform,  to  become  the  mentor  to  their 
previous  companions  in  study. 

The  proceeding  admits  of  none  but  inferior  remuneration,  and  duties  are  apt 
to  be  slurred  over.  Students  thus  acquire  loose  habits  and  but  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  their  profession,  and  fail  to  recognise  those  essentials  which 
would  stimulate  their  love  for  and  interest  in  it.  At  the  best  it  can  be  but  the 
“  blind  leading  the  blind.” 

Another  question  is  that  of  higher  class  fees.  Comparing  the  study  of 
veterinary  science  with  human  medicine  it  must  be  evident  that,  with  an  extended 
curriculum  and  period  of  matriculation,  much  extra  work  and  expense  would  be 
involved ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  indispensable  that  increased  fees  must 
follow  the  step. 

I  have  not  mentioned  bursaries  as  a  means  of  effecting  an  improvement  in  the 
education  of  our  students.  My  belief  in  their  good  is  immense.  I  think  if  we 
could  place  a  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  solicit  a  little  help  from  their  funds,  by  subsequent 
united  effort,  a  few  bursaries  equally  distributed  among  our  teaching  schools 
would  prove  of  inestimable  value  as  powerful  aids  to  the  general  cause. 

Nor  should  teachers  and  others  fond  of  research  be  forgotten  in  this  kind  of 
patronage.  The  spirit  of  investigation  requires  to  be  encouraged,  our  inter¬ 
minable  depths  of  learning  and  mystery  should  be  explored,  and  the  useful 
results  laid  before  the  profession.  Let  us  have  an  endowed  lectureship  or  fel¬ 
lowship.  Let  it  be  of  such  a  character  as  will  stimulate  the  search  for  knowledge. 
Make  it  worth  the  time  and  trouble  involved,  and  each  year  at  our  annual  meeting 
will  be  found  the  man  who  will  come  at  our  bidding  and  pour  his  information 
into  our  ears,  and  from  which  double  advantage  will  be  derived. 

Teaching  would  then  be  a  more  real  pleasure,  and  substitute  much  that  at 
present  exists  in  an  attempt  keeping  up  appearances  under  the  high-sounding 
and  all  but  empty  title  of  professor.  Science  affords  many  delightful  hours  of 
study,  and  it  is  at  once  a  privilege  and  honour  to  impart  it  to  others ;  but  its 
votaries,  however  enthusiastic,  cannot  subsist  upon  the  name.  Dignity  also 
belongs  to  science,  and  claims  to  have  respect,  but  I  am  afraid  under  the  present 
dispensation  we  fail  in  teaching  the  grand  moral  lesson. 

It  but  remains  now  that  I  should  thank  you  for  this  patient  hearing,  and  hope 
that  while  one  so  young  in  the  profession  has  had  the  presumption  to  dictate  to 
his  seniors,  the  fault  will  be  veiled  by  the  desire  I  have  for  good,  which  has  actu¬ 
ated  a  journey  of  four  hundred  miles  and  a  jotting  together  of  imperfect  sentences 
on  a  subject  beset  with  many  difficulties. 


Mr.  John  Wilkinson  said  that  as  Mr.  Ernes  had  not  risen  to  break  the  ice 
on  this  subject,  he  would  venture  to  do  so  himself.  With  reference  to  the 
primary  examination,  which  was  of  the  very  highest  importance  in  the  present 
course  of  education,  he  thought  he  might  take  credit  to  the  body  to  which  he 
belonged  for  having  led  the  way  to  it.  It  had  been  agreed  by  all  concerned 
that  they  should  make  the  first  examination  a  very  light  one,  and  not  go  into 
very  difficult  subjects,  but  that  each  year  it  should  become  more  severe.  He 
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could  only  state,  with  regard  to  the  institution  to  which  he  referred,  that  it 
had  been  a  very  great  success.  He  thought  the  examiners  would  have  ob¬ 
served,  as  he  had  himself  observed,  that  already  there  was  avast  improvement, 
not  only  in  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils  who  came  up  for  examination,  hut 
also  in  their  appearance ;  they  looked  more  intelligent.  The  members  of  the 
profession  talked  a  good  deal  about  Bills  and  Parliamentary  legislation  and  a 
variety  of  things,  the  object  of  which  was  to  improve  their  position;  but  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  only  real  way  of  effecting  that  object  was  to  begin  at 
the  beginning,  and  progress  step  by  step ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  profession 
of  a  veterinary  surgeon  would  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  such  respectability  that 
ultimately — not  long  hence — many  highly  educated  persons,  who  would  other¬ 
wise  have  gone  into  other  professions,  would  become  veterinarians.  He 
thought  it  must  depend  more  upon  themselves  than  upon  Parliament ;  and  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  step  had  been  taken  since  he  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  profession  which  tended  more  to  its  advancement  than  the 
institution  of  a  preliminary  examination. 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  fully  responded  to  most  of  the  remarks  of  his  friend 
Professor  Armatage,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  some  twelve  months 
ago  at  Norfolk,  and  who  had  advanced  similar  principles  there.  He  was 
very  pleased  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  his  suggestions  with  regard 
to  the  education  of  veterinary  surgeons.  He  trusted  he  might  be  pardoned  for 
saying  that  the  present  position  of  the  profession  was  lower  than  it  should  be, 
mainly  from  the  cause  that  many  of  its  members  were  not  sufficiently  edu¬ 
cated.  They  very  well  knew  that  in  most  of  the  large  towns  of  England, 
and  many  of  the  smaller  or  market  towns,  there  were  national  schools  where 
they  taught  what  their  friend  Professor  Armatage  suggested,  was  all  that  was 
required  as  a  basis,  viz.  a  sound  English  education.  Now,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  dared  to  say  he  did  not  think  that  was  sufficient  for  the  education  of  a 
scientific  or  professional  man.  He  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  day,  which 
he  hoped  was  not  very  far  distant,  when  they  would  require  still  more  from 
the  candidate  for  matriculation  than  “  a  sound  English  education.”  They  all 
knew,  as  he  had  said  before,  that  in  England  there  were  abundant  schools 
where  the  classics  to  a  certain  extent — ^the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek,  &c. 
— were  taught  at  a  very  low  charge  indeed.  It  was  no  unusual  circumstance 
that  the  middle  classes  sent  their  sons  to  those  schools,  and  they  became 
tolerably  well  versed  in  those  various  attainments.  Therefore,  if  they  could 
not  expect  that  the  preliminary  examination  should  now  extend  quite  so  far 
as  he  hoped  it  would  ultimately  come  to,  still  he  thought  they  ought  to  go 
farther  than  they  had  done.  He  considered  it  imperative  to  insist,  if  not  on 
the  apprenticeship,  certainly  on  the  educational  clause.  Education  was  a  very 
powerful  aid  in  showing,  not  only  to  the  public,  but  to  the  Legislature,  that 
the  profession  deserved  a  better  place  than  it  had  occupied.  That  place  was 
only  to  be  attained  by  education.  The  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  pro¬ 
fession — the  advancement  of  its  status — the  bringing  about  of  everything  that 
was  dear  to  it — depended  in  some  degree  on  the  education  of  those  young 
persons  who  were  aspiring  to  enter. 

Professor  Armatage  explained  that  when  he  made  use  of  the  term  “  a  good 
English  education,”  he  naturally  meant  to  include  the  classics  which  were 
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generally  taught — not  only  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek,  but  also  French 
and  other  languages. 

Professor  Gamgee  said,  before  the  matter  went  any  farther  he  should  like 
to  hear  from  Professor  Spooner  to  what  extent  the  preliminary  examinations 
were  conducted  at  Camden  Town  College. 

Professor  Spooner  declined  to  make  the  statement. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  the  question  of  education  was  a  very  important  one.  He 
found  it  to  be  a  fact  that  since  he  was  a  boy  at  Camden  Town  a  very  great 
improvement  and  extension  in  the  system  of  education  had  taken  place  there. 
There  was  no  man  in  the  profession  to  whom  they  were  more  indebted  than 
Professor  Spooner  for  the  improved  curriculum  he  had  established ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  had  his  own  opinion  that  if  some  course  could  be  adopted  that 
would  afford  a  greater  amount  of  practical  education  it  would  be  an  advantage. 
He  had  heard  Professor  Spooner  say — and  he  thought  Professor  Gamgee  was 
of  the  same  opinion — that  the  time  that  was  limited  to  sessions  at  college  was 
not  sufficient  to  teach  the  student  practical  experience.  He  was  not  wedded 
to  the  idea  of  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  previous  to  going  to  college  j 
but  he  did  think  if  practical  education  were  more  incorporated  with  theoreti¬ 
cal,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  make  the  individual  a  competent  and  useful 
man.  If  the  society  could  agitate  the  subject,  and  get  some  plan  developed 
whereby  a  more  practical  knowledge  would  be  incorporated  with  scientific 
knowledge,  they  would  gain  a  great  point.  He  was  sure  Professor  Spooner 
would  be  one  of  the  first  in  producing  the  best  class  of  men  and  the  best  mode 
of  education;  and  he  hoped  and  trusted  that  Professor  Gamgee  and  the 
professors  of  the  other  colleges  were  working  with  Professor  Spooner  for  that 
object. 

Mr.  Geo.  Fleming  said  he  believed  this  was  a  subject  of  vital  importance. 
They  should  never  shirk  the  truth :  it  was  what  they  were  all  in  search  of,  and 
he  thought  they  ought  to  fairly  ventilate  opinions.  He  certainly  believed  the 
profession  required  a  very  high  standard  of  education.  When  a  young  many's 
education  had  been  neglected  before  he  entered  the  profession  it  was  difficult 
for  him  to  attain  a  proper  position  afterwards.  He  must  confess  he  himself 
was  not  in  a  good  condition  in  the  matter  of  education  when  he  first  joined 
the  profession,  but  since  that  time  he  had  worked  very  hard  indeed.  It  was 
not  every  one  who  chose  to  apply  himself  who  had  the  leisure  to  do  so.  He 
knew  of  no  profession  that  required  a  greater  range  of  information  than  that 
of  veterinary  surgeons.  Instead  of  having  one  animal  to  deal  with  as  the 
medical  man  had — to  investigate  his  functions  in  health  and  disease — they  had 
many  animals;  in  fact,  their  profession  embraced  every  animal  under  man, 
and  unless  they  were  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  subjects  they  could 
never  get  a  knowledge  of  those  diseases  sufficient  to  protect  the  public 
interests.  He  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  by  introducing  those  examinations 
of  young  men  who  came  before  the  authorities  of  the  College,  and  discovering 
whether  they  were  really  qualified  to  enter  upon  their  studies  or  not,  they  at 
once  put  them  in  a  position  to  achieve  a  higher  position  than  those  who  had 
not  been  so  tested  could  ever  hope  to  aspire  to,  because  they  knew  they  had 
the  groundwork  and  power  of  receiving  a  certain  amount  of  information  from 
their  teachers,  which  were  essential.  It  really  demanded  a  certain  mental 
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development  to  receive  such  information.  Therefore,  if  they  could  succeed  in 
introducing  examinations,  and  yearly  increasing  them,  he  thought  in  time  they 
might  look  to  this  as  one  of  the  main  sources  of  progress.  He  knew  of  no 
branch  of  science  which  would  not  benefit  their  profession.  The  one  which 
appeared  most  abstruse  on  the  face  of  it  would  in  time  become  beneficial.  This 
had  been  proved  over  and  over  again.  Medical  men  were  obliged  to  study 
many  sciences  which  appeared  on  the  surface  abstruse.  We  had  medical  men 
who  were  great  geologists  and  great  botanists,  just  because  before  they  entered 
on  their  professional  studies  they  were  obliged  to  have  a  good  education  in 
those  sciences.  He  thought  if  medical  men  required  a  high  standard  before 
entering  upon  their  studies,  veterinary  surgeons  required  a  still  higher 
standard.  But  until  their  profession  was  recognised  as  one  worthy  of  study, 
he  did  not  think  men  of  education  would  he  found  very  largely  to  enter  it. 
This  was  not  their  fault,  but  the  fault  of  others.  He  might  mention  a  simple 
fact,  because  experience  was  far  better  than  general  assertion.  The  circum¬ 
stance  he  was  about  to  relate  was  one  for  which  he  did  not  take  credit.  In  a 
late  expedition  to  China  he  was  hard  up  for  something  to  read  on  hoard  ship, 
and  he  got  hold  of  a  work  on  geology.  They  went  to  the  north  of  China  in 
the  summer,  and  were  obliged  to  encamp,  waiting  for  the  French  expedition 
to  arrive.  They  had  a  large  number  of  horses  and  other  animals,  and  of  course 
required  a  good  supply  of  water;  hut,  unfortunately  for  the  expedition,  there 
were  no  streams,  no  rivers,  no  wells,  where  water  could  he  obtained;  the 
animals  were  very  badly  off  for  want  of  water,  and  they  wished  to  land  them 
at  once.  One  of  the  officers  knew  that  he  (Mr.  Fleming)  had  been  studying 
geology,  and  that  it  was  a  science  that  taught  how,  in  certain  formations,  we 
might  discover  water,  and  he  asked  him  if  he  would  go  on  shore  with  him  and 
look  for  water.  They  w^ent  on  shore  and  examined  the  spot.  At  last  they 
came  to  the  bed  of  a  river  that  was  entirely  dry.  From  the  little  knowledge 
he  had  of  geology  (it  was  very  little,  he  must  confess)  he  said,  “  There  is  water 
here,  no  doubt.^'  They  got  the  assistance  of  some  men,  and  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  surface  they  found  plenty  of  water.  That  was  reported  to  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  and  for  a  whole  fortnight  they  had  enough  water  to  meet 
their  requirements.  This  showed  what  their  profession  really  demanded. 
Everything  would  help  them ;  and  if,  by  preliminary  education,  they  could 
infuse  into  their  young  men  a  taste  for  those  sciences,  and  also  the  power  of 
receiving  what  they  were  to  be  taught  at  the  College,  he  thought  they  would 
do  the  profession  the  greatest  amount  of  service  possible.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  consider  it  was  a  thing  to  he  done  suddenly,  but  gradually.  There  must 
be  a  yearly  increase  in  the  extent  of  the  examinations  and  their  severity.  He 
quite  agreed  with  Professor  Armatage  that  it  was  most  necessary  the  students 
should  he  taught  a  certain  amount  of  practice  at  college.  But  they  must  not 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  the  amount  of  education  they  received  at  college 
was  all  that  they  required.  A  young  man  who  left  college  and  got  his  diploma 
had  still  very  much  to  learn.  He  had  only  acquired  the  principles  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  those  principles  it  would  take  him  years  to  carry  out  successfully 
in  practice. 

Mr.  'Ernes  said  Professor  Armatage  had  produced  a  very  able  paper,  and 
handled  a  very  difficult  subject  greatly  to  his  credit.  There  was  nothing  so 
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difliculb  to  deal  with  as  education.  He  had  laid  some  stress  on  the  importance 
of  preliminary  examinations.  That  was  a  very  good  thing ;  but  in  the 
present  state  of  the  schools  it  could  not  be  carried  out  to  any  great  extent, 
because  it  would  militate  against  their  interests,  and  he  did  not  think  the 
professors,  hardworking  as  they  were,  would  do  anything  to  counteract  their 
own  interests.  He  thought,  therefore,  there  was  very  little  in  that.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  had  said  this  was  to  give  the  profession  a  status.  If  the  exa:nina- 
tion  was  to  be  of  any  avail  it  could  only  be  so  when  the  prospect  was  held  out 
for  those  who  had  received  education  to  derive  adequate  advantage  from  their 
profession.  It  had  been  said  that  two  years  was  not  enough,  and  it  was  also 
pointed  out  that,  if  a  student  entered  in  the  midst  of  a  session,  he  must  go  on 
with  what  was  being  taught,  and  go  through  that  session  without  knowing 
what  had  been  taught  at  the  beginning.  Unfortunately,  the  students  of 
schools  as  now  constituted  were  always  anxious  to  go  up  the  second  year  for 
examination ;  and  when  they  could  not  go  up  with  credit  what  did  they  do  ? 
They  resorted  to  a  grinder  and  became  mere  answerers  of  questions,  without 
having  real  knowledge.  The  plan  which  Professor  Armatage  had  suggested 
would  be  a  very  good  one,  but  he  did  not  think  it  could  be  altogether 
carried  out  until  the  schools  were  differently  constituted  to  what  they  were  at 
present.  If  the  professors  were  not  men  who  depended  on  the  fees  of  the 
students,  some  good  would  be  done ;  and  he  thought,  as  these  schools  were  in 
the  hands  of  gentlemen  who  wished  to  benefit  the  profession,  the  governors 
of  the  different  schools  should  so  arrange  matters  that  the  professors,  whether 
they  lectured  to  empty  or  full  benches,  should  be  remunerated.  But  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  that  they  should  entirely  depend  on  the  funds  of  the 
Council.  Then  there  would  be  a  large  number  of  professors,  and  different 
sciences  would  be  taught  which  were  not  now  taught,  and]  which  were  very 
necessary  to  veterinary  surgeons.  There  were  more  things  which  the  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  ought  to  know  which  were  not  taught  than  what  were  taught. 
Then  there  was  another  thing  :  the  Board  of  Examiners  was  not  constituted 
as  it  ought  to  be.  The  examinations  did  not  even  now  come  up  to  the 
capacity  of  the  students.  The  Board  has  constituted  itself,  in  his  opinion,  in 
a  wrong  form.  There  w^ere  four  tables,  and  at  each  table  there  was  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  allowed,  and  if  any  student  liked  to  fight  against  time  he  might 
easily  get  through  his  examination  without  much  difficulty  or  answering  very 
many  questions.  There  was  also  a  defect  in  the  hospitals.  The  students 
were  not  supplied  with  the  class  of  horses  or  animals  that  he  should  like  to 
see  them  supplied  with.  Practice  might  be  a  very  good  thing,  however,  but 
he  thought  practice  should  come  after  leaving  college.  First  of  all,  they 
ought  to  have  all  the  elements  of  education,  and  then  they  would  be 
able  to  learn  the  practice  far  better  than  they  would  otherwise  do.  If  the 
other  plan  were  adopted  they  would  see  things  done  which  they  did  not 
understand;  and  when  they  come  to  the  school  to  be  taught  the  reason  why 
they  were  done,  they  would  be  confused  and  confounded.  This  was  a  subject 
that  should  not  lightly  drop,  and  he  hoped  there  would  be  a  full  discussion 
upon  it. 

Mr.  John  Wilkinson  defended  the  course  adopted  by  the  examiners. 

Mr»  Ernes  said  he  had  himself  sat  in  the  loom,  watch  in  hand,  and  called 
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time,  just  as  at  a  fighting  match.  Did  they  call  that  a  proper  examination  ? 
When  he  moved  on  a  former  occasion  that  the  examination  should  be  for  an 
hour  he  meant  that  it  should  not  be  less  than  an  hour ;  and  when  he  was 
president  he  tried  to  carry  it  out.  When  he  found  about  two  questions 
answered,  and  a  third  put  and  not  answered,  when  the  time  was  announced 
to  be  expired,  he  considered  that  was  not  a  proper  system  of  examination,  in 
spite  of  whatever  might  be  said  by  the  examiners.  They  should  have  a 
practical  examination,  a  verbal  examination,  and  a  written  examination. 
Written  questions  should  he  put,  and  tables  should  be  set  apart.  He 
did  not  consider  that  an  hour  was  enough.  And  why  was  the  examination 
held  at  six  o’clock  at  night  instead  of  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when 
they  might  go  through  the  whole  of  the  day  ?  If  the  examiners  were  not 
adequately  paid  they  ought  to  be  better  paid ;  and  he  believed  if  the  system 
were  carried  out  as  it  ought  to  be  they  would  be  able  to  pay  the  examiners 
more. 

Mr.  Selmore  said  he  quite  agreed  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Greaves,  in  the 
remarks  which  he  had  made,  that  experience  should  he  more  allied  to  the 
science  of  the  profession  than  it  was  at  present.  Although  they  had  many 
ornaments  in  the  profession  who  had  never  had  much  experience  before  they 
went  to  college,  at  the  same  time  he  believed  their  journey  through  life  would 
have  been  very  much  easier  if  they  had  gained  that  before  which  they  had 
been  obliged  to  learn  afterwards.  With  respect  to  education,  he  was  quite 
sure  that  education  was  necessary,  not  only  that  they  should  enjoy  the 
practice  of  their  profession,  but  that  they  should  receive  the  good  opinion 
of  the  public  and  obtain  that  social  status  which  a  professional  man  would 
like  to  enjoy.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Wilkinson  that  it  did  not  matter 
so  much  about  legislation,  but  that  the  respectability  of  the  individuals 
practising  the  profession  would  be  the  main  agent  in  making  their  profession 
what  it  ought  to  be.  He  did  not  know  that  he  had  anything  more  to  say 
upon  the  apprentice  clause.  Sometimes  he  was  afraid  too  much  was  said 
about  educating  a  gentleman  for  the  veterinary  profession  and  bringing  in 
the  allied  sciences.  It  was  all  very  well  for  some  gentlemen  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  allied  sciences  of  the  profession,  but  that  did  not  suit  every  member. 
As  a  practical  man  the  president  would  know  there  were  many  things  in  the 
profession  which  were  very  much  felt  by  a  man  of  great  respectability.  Now, 
he  believed  firmly  that  a  man  could  be  too  highly  educated  in  his  profession. 
In  order  to  keep  an  individual  a  little  in  advance  of  those  who  were  educated 
at  national  schools  he  must  have  a  classical  education ;  but  to  make  him  a 
highly  scientific  professional  man,  sometimes,  was  only  to  put  him  in  a  position 
which  would  wound  him  exceedingly  in  after  life.  He  was  speaking  now  as  a 
man  having  gone  through  for  twenty  years  all  the  phases  of  practice.  He 
had  had  a  moderate  classical  education  and  an  English  education.  He  was 
not  kept  at  school,  perhaps,  long  enough,  but  he  had  the  privilege  then  to  be 
associated  with  gentlemen  who  Avere  now  in  a  high  position  far  above  himself^ 
and  he  only  knew  this,  that  when  he  became  subject  to  the  indignities — he 
might  put  it  more  mildly,  the  inconveniences  of  his  profession — he  felt  it 
was  wounding  to  a  gentleman.  He  had  worked  for  many  years  under  great 
disabilities,  for  his  predecessors  in  the  neighbourhood  Avhere  he  had  established 
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himself  had  never  made  a  good  path  for  him ;  but  he  could  say,  having  worked 
on  for  many  years  (and  he  was  speaking  without  egotism,  for  he  did  not  want 
it  to  be  thought  he  had  more  than  others),  he  must  say  he  had  had  to  struggle 
very  hard  before  he  got  to  his  present  position,  and  when  he  got  to  that 
position  he  could  go  no  farther ;  he  was  not  admitted  to  the  rank  which  he 
thought  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  he  ought  to  claim.  He  was  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  a  man  should  he  well  educated,  so  that  he  might  take  his  place  in 
advance  of  the  national  schoolboy ;  hut  he  did  say  they  ought  to  he  very, 
very  careful  indeed  as  to  what  they  were  doing  in  lengthening  the  education, 
because  whatever  they  might  fancy  about  highly  educated  gentlemen  entering 
the  profession  he  believed  his  knowledge  of  the  world  was  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  say  that  gentlemen  of  high  family  and  good  education  would  never 
think  of  entering  it.  He  had  heard  instances  of  gentlemen  saying  “  I  like 
your  profession  very  much,  and  should  have  studied  for  it,  hut  I  know  very 
well  I  should  lose  caste.”  He  believed  the  education  of  the  better  class  of 
the  members  of  the  profession  was  quite  sufficient  to  carry  them  through  life, 
and,  indeed,  they  were  arriving  at  just  as  high  a  pitch  as  they  would  arrive 
at. 

Mr.  Martin  Naylor  said  he  was  astonished  to  hear  such  a  speech  from  a 
gentleman  who  stood  so  high  in  the  profession.  Our  national  schools  gave  a 
very  excellent  education,  and  in  some  cases  even  some  schools  for  the  middle 
classes  were  left  behind.  He  was  sorry  he  did  not  hear  the  paper  of  Professor 
Armatage  read.  He  thought  that  forcing  an  apprenticeship  was  just  doing 
what  their  system  had  for  some  time  been  undoing.  A  greater  portion  of  the 
time  ought  to  he  employed  in  getting  knowledge  which  could  he  acquired  at 
our  schools,  and  he  thought  that  previous  to  going  to  those  schools  it  was 
necessary  to  have  some  certificate  from  some  educated  body — Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge  if  they  liked — which  should  he  presented  to  the  governor  or  principa 
at  the  veterinary  school.  The  students  could  then  go  on  with  their  instruction 
in  veterinary  science,  bringing  out  their  previous  education,  and  when  they 
had  been  some  short  time  at  the  schools  they  would  he  advanced,  and  would 
find  the  advantage  of  their  previous  education.  They  would  know  what  they 
were  doing,  and  know  what  the  principles  were  on  which  they  were  acting. 
He  might  himself  say  that  he  did  not  attend  more  than  two  years  at  Camden 
Town,  but  he  conceived  that  he  had  been  four  years  altogether  in  different 
schools.  There  was  one  subject  in  which  he  thought  the  students  ought  to  he 
educated — one  chair  ought  to  he  established  in  addition  to  those  which  now 
existed  for  the  professor  of  botany.  On  several  occasions  he  had  been  called 
to  go  great  distances  to  examine  pastures  where  animals  had  been  feeding, 
which  were  supposed  to  he  poisoned. 

Mr.  Barnett  said,  having  only  during  the  last  three  weeks  passed  an  exami¬ 
nation  before  the  Board  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  it  was 
somewhat  startling  to  him  to  he  told  that  the  examination  was  only  a  farce. 
Now,  he  could  only  say  that  for  five  years  before  he  came  to  Camden  Town  he 
was  studying  veterinary  medicine,  and  after  studying  there  for  two  sessions 
he  went  to  Red  Lion  Square.  He  believed  it  would  he  the  general  opinion  of 
those  who  passed  these  examinations  that  they  were  well  fitted  to  test  the 
capacities  of  those  who  passed  them.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought 
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that  a  high  class  of  education  would  spoil  a  veterinary  surgeon ;  in  fact,  he 
thought  a  man  who  was  only  educated  on  one  subject  made  himself  a  bore 
rather  than  an  ornament  to  a  profession,  and  if  their  diploma  was  only  to 
depend  upon  their  knowledge  of  branches  of  science  more  immediately  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  profession  it  would  be  a  disadvantage.  Nothing  could  more 
conduce  to  their  wellbeing  as  members  of  a  society  of  gentlemen  than  a  good 
liberal  education. 

Professor  Gamgee  said  he  had  not  scrupled,  by  all  means  in  his  power,  to 
improve  the  system  of  veterinary  education  in  this  country,  and  it  would  be  a 
very  remarkable  thing  if  he  found  to-day  that  after  all  his  efforts  he  had 
aimed  at  the  wrong  end,  and  had  carried  out  whatever  had  been  carried  out 
without  properly  understanding  the  nature  of  the  object  before  him.  He  quite 
agreed  with  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  he  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Helmore — he  quite 
agreed  that  the  higher  the  standard  the  better  for  all  of  them — the  better  for 
the  Society  at  large.  He  had  not  been  able  to  see  his  way  to  the  end ;  yet, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  a  horror  of  shams,  and  whatever  he  did  he  wished  to  do 
fairly  and  fully,  so  as  to  test,  by  some  means  or  other,  whether  what  he  was 
doing  was  really  doing  good  or  not.  If  there  was  any  improvement  in  the 
pupil  of  the  present  day  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  steady  progress  made  in 
general  education  throughout  the  country.  The  veterinary  student,  so  far  as 
he  had  known  him,  had  not  contrasted  very  unfavorably  with  the  medical 
student,  and  he  (Professor  Gamgee)  had  sat  on  the  benches  in  medical  schools 
as  well  as  in  veterinary  schools.  If  they  had  a  system  whereby  the  student 
could  be  tested  by  a  higher  board  upon  different  subjects,  he  would  go  in  for 
it  to-morrow,  provided  the  system  affected  all  the  schools  in  the  same  way. 
Most  clearly  did  he  accept  that  as  an  efficient  system  which  must  work  to  a 
good  end.  What  he  meant  by  this  was  that,  so  far  as  preliminary  examina¬ 
tions  in  individual  schools  were  concerned,  he  believed  to  a  great  extent  they 
had  not  been  and  could  not  be  carried  out  with  that  rigidness  which  they 
otherwise  might  be.  The  fact  was  that  all  the  colleges  in  this  country  were 
private  institutions;  as  private  institutions  they  were  self-supporting,  and  the 
students  had  to  be  admitted  in  considerable  numbers  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
establishments.  Still  it  was  clear  that  the  effect  of  a  preliminary  examination 
— a  good  preliminary  examination — might  be  to  cast  off  a  great  many  of  those 
that  would  be  admitted  under  the  existing  system;  and  this,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  would  not  be  the  desire  of  any  person  connected  with  the  Veterinary 
College.  He  was  not  actuated  by  sordid  motives,  for  he  had  often  piit  his 
hands  into  his  pockets  to  supplement  the  means  of  students,  and  he  had  kept 
on  the  best  students  of  the  year  for  two  or  three  years,  and  some  of  them  were 
attending  the  medical  schools  now.  He  flattered  himself  that  the  result  of  an 
extended  curriculum  in  the  college,  with  the  materials  they  had  at  present* 
without  adopting  the  system  of  preliminary  examination,  had  resulted  in 
bringing  out  some  excellent  men,  and  better  men  than  they  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  bring  out.  He  unhesitatingly  said  that  the  system  they  had  gone 
upon  up  to  the  present  time  had  not  been  a  system  for  creating  good  teachers 
— men  that  were  thoroughly  learned  in  every  department  of  their  profession  . 
and  they  would  require  for  that  a  larger  amount  of  knowledge  than  was  given 
in  our  schools.  If  students  could  obtain  a  diploma  by  attending  two  winter 
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sessions,  they  would  not  attend  the  summer  sessions  unless  they  had  some  in¬ 
ducement,  which  he  had  repeatedly  given  to  them  at  his  own  cost.  He 
thought  there  should  he  some  understanding  in  order  that  they  might  increase 
the  classes  and  make  the  education  a  progressive  one — not  causing  the  juniors 
to  come  to  a  lecture  on  pathology,  for  example,  and  cramming  the  room  to 
suffocation.  Three  winter  and  two  summer  sessions  he  thought  was  abundant 
for  everything  that  was  required,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  they  ought  to 
have  the  practical  instruction  extended  either  in  the  school  or  beyond  the 
college  with  some  practitioner.  There  were  many  practical  operations  which 
could  not  be  conducted  in  a  college.  If  it  met  the  approval  of  the  profession, 
the  students  could  be  subsequently  examined  for  a  further  degree.  He  thought 
there  should  be  an  examination  of  students  at  the  end  of  the  second  session, 
and  then  at  the  end  of  the  third  winter  session  he  would  have  an  examination 
in  the  more  advanced  branches  for  members  of  the  veterinary  profession. 

Jfr.  Selmore  said  it  would  appear  from  the  remarks  of  one  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  previously  spoken,  that  he  undervalued  the  education  of 
veterinary  surgeons.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  quite  willing,  if  they  would 
have  it  so,  that  there  should  be  a  matriculating  examination.  He  would  wish 
to  prevent  the  ingress  into  the  profession  of  any  body  who  would  undergo  a 
matriculating  examination.  He  wished  every  member  of  the  profession  before 
he  entered  it  to  be  well  educated.  In  reference  to  one  point  of  Mr.  Armatage’s 
paper,  in  order  to  prevent  swearing  and  counter-swearing,  he  was  sorry  to  say 
he  thought  the  suggestion  would  be  of  very  little  efFect,^for  both  in  their  own 
profession  and  the  medical  profession  there  were  men  who  stood  very  high, 
and  who  did  the  same  thing.  Every  man  was  ready  to  take  his  fee  and  swear 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Liverpool,  said  there  was  one  portion  of  this  discussion  which 
he  thought  had  not  been  properly  understood.  He  agreed  with  the  author  of 
the  essay  in  nearly  all  that  he  stated,  but  there  was  one  portion  which  he  had 
not  gone  thoroughly  into,  and  that  was  the  apprenticeship  of  the  student 
before  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  There  were  some 
young  men  who  were  admitted  as  pupils  he  believed  at  that  college  who  had 
not  undergone  a  certain  apprenticeship  before  examination,  and  he  thought  it 
was  a  very  great  mistake.  It  was  all  very  well  for  them  to  pass  that  exami¬ 
nation,  but  when  they  came  into  practice  they  would  find  themselves  very 
much  wanting  in  many  respects.  He  spoke  with  confidence  when  he  said  that 
a  young  man  who  came  to  have  his  diploma  without  a  certain  amount  of 
practice  brought  discredit  upon  the  profession.  It  might  certainly  be  argued, 
“  Let  him  get  the  theory  first,  and  then  he  will  learn  the  practice  afterwards,” 
but  when  a  young  man  got  his  diploma  he  began  to  think  he  was  as  capable 
of  practice  as  any  one  else  that  had  got  it ;  he  began  to  think  that  he  knew  all 
that  was  sufficient  to  know,  and  very  often  he  made  great  mistakes. 

Mr.  George  Morgan  said,  in  answer  to  what  the  last  speaker  had  referred 
to,  he  might  state  that  he  thought  the  colleges  had  no  power  to  prevent  any 
one  entering  their  walls  who  had  not  served  an  apprenticeship  ;  neither  had 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  any  power  to  prevent  it.  No  doubt 
it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession  that  there  should  be  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  prefaced  to  it,  but  as  it  was  under  the  present  state  of  things  they  had 
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not  even  the  power  to  demand  a  three  years'  apprenticeship  before  the  students 
came  up  for  examination.  They  were  hound  to  take  them  for  examination 
whether  they  had  served  it  or  not.  He  thought  all  the  examiners  could  do  in 
this  matter  would  be  to  institute  some  sort  of  practical  examination  in  order 
to  test  the  capabilities  of  the  candidates  before  leaving  the  college.  An 
attempt  was  made  at  something  of  that  sort  at  the  last  examination  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  if  the  report  in  the  papers  might  be  believed.  Such  a  thing  would  put 
students  more  upon  their  guard,  and  make  them  careful  during  the  time  they 
were  at  college  to  obtain  a  little  idea  of  practice,  because  a  great  many  might 
be  crammed  and  answer  questions  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  both  in 
pathology  and  other  branches,  without  knowing  how  to  put  the  principles  into 
operation.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  have  heard  other  people  say  that  such 
aud  such  was  the  way  to  do  a  thing,  but  when  they  came  to  put  their  own 
hands  to  it  they  found  a  difficulty  in  doing  it ;  and  if  there  was  some  mode  of 
introducing  a  practical  examination  in  addition  to  the  present  examinations,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  best  means  for  improving  them  as  practitioners. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  he  was  reminded  of  the  analogous  instance  of  a  boy  going 
to  school  to  learn  navigation  and  who  got  well  up  in  it,  and  was  then  put  on 
board  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of  navigating  the  vessel.  He  thought  few  people 
would  like  to  sail  with  him  until  he  had  had  some  more  practical  acquaintance 
with  navigation.  He  was  well  aware  that  education  was  a  good  thing,  but 
that  must  be  combined  with  practice.  He  knew  he  would  have  been  a  better 
man  himself  if  he  had  been  better  educated.  There  were  plenty  of  gentlemen 
who  were  well  up  in  theory,  who  had  read  the  Veterinarian,  and  heard  the 
lectures  of  Professor  Gamgee  or  Professor  Spooner,  but  who,  when  sent  for 
upon  horses  being  taken  ill,  having  to  guess  what  was  the  matter  with  them 
from  symptoms,  and  even  to  discover  by  inquiry  what  the  symptoms  were, 
found  their  knowledge  of  the  theory  went  for  very  little.  Now,  he  had  two 
sons,  whom  he  had  brought  up  as  veterinary  surgeons  with  himself,  and  he  had 
thought  if  one  went  up  to  London  he  would  get  a  little  bit  of  theory  there 
and  might  learn  the  practice  from  his  father  at  home.  His  son  came  up  and 
got  his  theoretical  knowledge,  and  having  had  some  amount  of  practice,  he 
thought  he  would  send  him  about  to  places  wffiere  his  skill  was  required.  People, 
however,  said,  Where  is  your  father  ?  Why  does  not  he  come  ?”  although 
his  son  had  got  his  diploma,  and  was  regularly  authenticated  as  fit  to  practise. 
This  showed  that  people  wanted  a  man  who  understood  his  business. 

Mr.  Foliar  said,  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  who  had 
carried  out  the  practical  examination  which  had  been  referred  to  by  a  preceding 
speaker,  it  might  perhaps  not  be  uninteresting  to  those  who  were  present  if 
lie  was  to  state  what  was  the  nature  of  that  examination.  Every  student 
coming  up  for  examination  had  to  examine  two  horses,  which  were  chosen 
with  various  defects,  and  to  give  the  examiners  a  fair  account  of  what  he  found. 
He  had  to  go  into  the  office  afterwards  and  write  out  certificates.  One  result 
of  that  examination  was  rather  a  conspicuous  one.  The  student  who  was 
considered  by  his  fellows  as  the  best  student  of  the  class  was  nevertheless,  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  examined  his  two  horses  and  the  marks  he 
had  for  it,  debarred  from  the  opportunity  of  coming  up  for  the  next  examination. 
He  (Mr.  Dollar)  thought  the  sooner  the  system  was  introduced  the  better. 
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He  did  not  think  they  had  as  yet  got  to  any  practical  result  as  regarded  this 
question.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  opening  the  discussion,  had  opened  it  on  a  very 
practical  basis.  Mr.  Wilkinson  believed,  and  so  did  he,  very  strongly  in  the 
idea  that  a  preliminary  examination  was  the  great  lever  which  was  to  raise 
their  profession — a  preliminary  examination  upon  rather  a  broad  basis.  In  a 
discussion  like  this  they  ought  to  get  at  something  like  a  practical  result — 
something  on  account  of  which  they  would  date  from  to-day  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  what  they  never  had  before,  and  if  the  meeting  would  give  a  general 
expression  of  opinion  on  what  ought  to  be  the  nature  of  the  preliminary 
examination,  and  how  it  was  to  he  obtained,  it  would  be  going  a  long  way  to 
raise  the  profession.  He  thought  they  ought  to  pass  a  resolution  embodying 
what  was  the  feeling  of  the  Congress  respecting  the  amount  of  educational 
knowledge  which  candidates  ought  to  have,  and  that  a  preliminary  examination 
should  he  carried  out.  There  had  been  several  speakers  whose  remarks  had 
some  hearing  upon  the  constitution  of  the  colleges,  and  the  fact  that  they 
depended  upon  private  emoluments.  Of  coarse,  a  preliminary  examination, 
which  was  to  he  left  in  the  hands  of  the  professors  of  the  Institution,  would  be 
of  no  use.  It  was  the  greatest  folly  in  the  world  to  tell  a  man  that  he  must 
put  his  hand  into  his  own  pocket  in  that  way.  The  result  of  the  preliminary 
examination  would  be,  he  had  no  doubt,  to  deter  one  third,  or  at  all  events  one 
fourth,  of  the  persons  who  wished  to  join  the  profession  from  becoming 
students  in  the  college. 

Mr.  JErnes  said  no  sooner  had  he  begun  to  find  fault  with  the  mode  ot 
examination  than  one  of  the  most  able  men  in  the  profession  rose  to  attack 
him ;  and  another  gentleman,  who  felt  aggrieved  at  the  idea  that  his  diploma 
was  not  worth  so  much  as  he  imagined,  had  joined  in  the  attack.  He  (Mr. 
Ernes)  had  not  found  fault  with  the  examiners,  hut  with  the  time  occupied 
and  the  manner  of  the  examination.  There  had  been  an  attempt  made  to  in¬ 
troduce  another  specimen  of  examination,  hut  it  was  a  dry  specimen.  Let 
them  bring  forth  a  horse,  and  let  the  students  put  their  hands  on  the  carotid 
cavity ;  let  them  describe  all  the  viscera,  and  the  same  with  the  cranium. 
Those  would  he  practical  examinations.  As  he  had  already  said,  let  the  exami¬ 
nations  he  oral,  practical,  and  hy  writing,  and  let  them  he  held  in  the  day.  If 
the  education  or  examination  was  defective,  they  were  all  in  the  same  mess ; 
and  if  one  diploma  was  valueless,  the  others  were  too.  Therefore,  nobody 
need  he  angry  with  him  for  having  pointed  out  the  defect.  There  was  one 
question  which  he  had  not  introduced,  because  it  was  not  palatable  for  English¬ 
men  to  he  reminded  of  what  took  place  on  the  Continent.  There  were  many 
things  which  ought  not  to  he  imitated,  hut  there  were  others  that  might  be 
imitated  with  benefit.  He  wanted  to  put  this  question  :  how  was  it  that  on 
the  Continent  no  less  than  four  years  were  employed  in  the  study  of  veterinary 
science,  with  sessions  of  not  only  five  months  and  a  half,  but  ten  months  ? 
The  sessions  there  began  in  October,  and  did  not  finish  till  the  first  of  August. 
This  was  the  reason  that  the  International  Veterinary  Congress  was  held  in 
August,  because  then  the  members  could  get  away  from  the  continental 
schools.  Now,  was  it  because  an  Englishman  wanted  to  learn  less,  or  could 
learn  quicker,  that  his  period  of  education  was  less  than  that  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  ?  He  believed  Prussia  stood  first  in  the  matter  of  education,  and  England 
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only  came  in  third  or  fourth.  He  should  like  to  know  why  we  could  do  in 
two  small  sessions  (and  without  a  classical  education)  what  others  were 
obliged  to  take  four  years  in  doing.  Now,  in  France  the  education  was  in 
four  different  sections.  The  first  was  the  elementary  section;  and  if  the 
student  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  in  that  he  was  sent  hack  for  another 
twelve  months.  Formerly  it  was  worse  than  that ;  they  sent  students  hack 
year  after  year,  and  instead  of  being  four  years  they  might  be  eight.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  the  Government  acted  upon  this  principle,  that  they 
would  not  spend  the  funds  of  the  country  on  a  student  who  could  not  pass  his 
first  and  second  examination;  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  he  was  not 
found  to  have  made  progress  sufficient  to  go  into  the  third  section,  he  was 
taken  from  the  school  altogether.  When  students  left  the  school,  after  com¬ 
pleting  their  studies,  they  were  competent  to  go  into  any  practice  whatever ; 
but  that  was  not  the  case  with  students  from  our  own  schools.  He  begged  to 
say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  strictures  he  had  made  on  the  examinations  were 
quite  as  reasonable  as  those  that  had  been  made  on  education. 

Professor  Armatage  moved  the  following  resolution  : — “  That  the  members 
of  the  Veterinary  Congress  desire  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the 
principals  of  the  veterinary  colleges  of  Great  Britain  their  sense  of  the  necessity 
for  an  institution  of  the  preliminary  examination  as  a  means  of  elevating  the 
standing  of  the  veterinary  profession.” 

Mr.  Helmore  begged  to  be  allowed  to  second  this  resolution,  lest  it  should 
be  supposed  that  he  did  not  value  education. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  President  having  vacated  the  chair,  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  John 
Wilkinson. 

Professor  Gamgee  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  the  institution  of  pre¬ 
liminary  examinations  was  not  a  matter  which  was  altogether  in  the  hands  of 
the  principals,  but  a  matter  which  should  come,  according  to  his  view,  before 
the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  In  the  medical  profession,  as  for 
example  in  the  University  of  London,  there  was  an  examining  body  insisting 
on  certain  qualifications  prior  to  any  course  being  commenced  in  that  uni¬ 
versity;  there  were  some  very  high  examinations  for  medical  degrees.  He 
felt,  as  one  of  the  principals  of  the  colleges,  that  it  was  not  a  matter  with 
which  he  could  very  materially  interfere.  He  was  quite  agreed  in  opinion 
with  those  who  held  that  the  higher  the  standard  of  education,  the  better  for 
the  profession.  He  regarded  preliminary  examinations  as  desirable ;  but  he 
did  not  agree  with  other  members  of  the  Congress  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  to  be  conducted.  He  did  not  want  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
sham.  What  they  had  already  had  might,  perhaps,  not  be  a  sham ;  but  the 
effect  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  to  reject  any  very  large  numbers.  The 
examinations  had  not  been  of  such  an  order  as  he  could  desire,  in  order  to 
test  the  qualifications  of  students  entering  the  veterinary  colleges. 

Mr.  Smith  hoped  he  was  in  order  in  asking  Professor  Gamgee  if  he  would 
be  one  to  inaugurate  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  the  resolution. 

Professor  Gamgee  said  he  would  not  undertake  to  act  upon  it  alone. 

Mr.  Smith  bore  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Ernes, 
who,  he  said,  had  stood  up  boldly  for  the  truth. 
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Mr.  P.  S.  Dollar  moved  the  following'  resolution,  which,  having  been 
seconded  by  Mr.  Barford,  was  agreed  to  : — “  That  a  committee  of  gentlemen 
be  appointed  to  take  the  law  of  warranty  relating  to  the  sale  of  animals  into 
consideration.” 

Mr.  Litt  said  he  must  repeat  the  remark  he  had  already  made,  that  he 
did  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  get  a  committee  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Dodington  admitted  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  it,  and  suggested 
the  advisability  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  meeting  on  the  two  propositions 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Litt  in  his  paper. 

Mr.  Drnes  said  the  Congress  could  not  leave  the  appointment  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  better  hands  than  those  of  Messrs.  Dollar  and  Barford, 

Mr.  Greaves  then  read  the  following  paper  on 

PROVINCIAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATIONS;  THE  VETE- 
RINARY  MUTUAL  DEFENCE  AND  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETIES : 
THEIR  OBJECTS  AND  USES. 

The  Peovincial  Veteehstaey  Medical  Associations. 

Mr.  Peesident, — It  has  been  often  said,  and  no  doubt  wisely,  ‘‘  that  he 
who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,”  is  a  philan¬ 
thropist.  Now,  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  various  Provincial  Veterinary 
Medical  Associations  is  to  improve  the  veterinary  practitioner  in  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  so  enable  him  to  save  two  lives  where 
only  one  was  saved  before.  Even  if  a  moiety  of  this  success  can  be  attained, 
surely  it  will  not  be  gainsaid  that  these  associations  have  accomplished  a 
great  good,  and  that  their  promoters  have  earned  for  themselves  some  claim 
to  the  title  of  philanthropists.  But  great  and  important  as  this  result  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  it  is  not  all,  for  there  is  established  amongst  the  members  of  the 
profession  a  better  acquaintance  with  each  other,  a  more  companionable, 
friendly,  and  confidential  feeling ;  there  is  imperceptibly  induced  in  the  mind 
of  the  members  an  interest  in  each  other’s  welfare,  and  in  exact  proportion  as 
this  [feeling  permeates  their  minds,  so  will  it  be  shown  in  their  lives.  Those 
ungenerous  feelings  and  opinions  which  may  have  been  entertained  of  each 
other ;  that  spirit  of  detraction  which  some  may  have  indulged  in,  ansd  been 
prompted  to  speak  in  terms  disparagingly  of  others,  will  vanish  from  our 
minds. 

In  tracing  out  a  sort  of  history  of  these  associations,  I  omit  any  lengthy 
allusion  to  that  valuable  institution  held  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Veteri¬ 
nary  College,  because  it  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  provincial  associ¬ 
ations  of  which  I  am  now  speaking.  These  latter  are  composed  entirely  of 
veterinary  surgeons  actively  engaged  in  general  practice,  and  generally  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  each  other.  These  associations  are  only  of  recent  date  ; 
some  of  them  consist  of  twenty  members,  some  of  thirty,  others  forty,  and 
others  again  of  fifty  members.  The  meetings  take  place  every  three  months. 
Each  association  has  its  president,  vice-president,  and  members.  One  of  the 
members  introduces  a  subject,  or  reads  an  essay,  a  discussion  follows  for  one 
or  two  hours,  much  useful  information  is  elicited,  tending  to  make  men  think. 
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The  interchange  of  ideas  causes  an  equalisation  of  veterinary  knowledge.  No 
man,  however  dull,  however  clever,  or  however  experienced  or  inexperienced, 
if  inclined  to  he  further  informed,  can  attend  one  of  these  meetings  without 
feeling  himself  [instructed  and  improved  by  what  he  has  heard.  It  being  my 
happiness  to  belong  to  five  of  these  associations,  to  two  of  them  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  honorary  associate,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  attend  over  sixty 
of  these  meetings.  I  have  been  in  constant  daily  practice  for  thirty-three 
years,  had  become  familiar  with  the  various  phases  of  every  disease.  I  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  from  this  experience  which  was  apt  to  make  me  think 
— as  many  of  you  may  probably  think  of  yourselves — that  I  had  acquired  the 
best  notions,  and  was  practising  the  best  treatment ;  but  when  I  came  to 
listen  [to  the  observations  of  intelligent  and  experienced  men,  I  could  always 
gather  some  practical  hints.  I  could  see  that,  in  some  particular  or  other, 
their  method  of  treatment  differed  from  mine,  and  it  has  been  self-evident 
to  me  that  their  mode  of  treatment  has  been  an  improvement  upon  mine, 
— this  instruction  I  receive  and  utilise.  I  try  to  secure  their  best  thoughts. 
I  ascertain  the  principle  whereon  their  success  depends.  In  these  meetings 
I  have  often  met  with  men  superior  to  me  in  intelligence  and  education, 
others,  again,  not  superior  in  these  respects,  but  they  are  men  of  sound  sense 
and  of  good  practical  knowledge;  from  both  these  classes  I  have  elicited  valu¬ 
able  and  useful  information,  and  in  return  I  have  given  my  best  thoughts — 
thus  we  derive  mutual  benefit.  I  am  now  speaking  freely  and  frankly  before 
you.  I  am  in  the  presence  of  members  of  each  of  these  associations,  and  of 
the  profession  generally,  and  in  all  candour  I  admit,  as  a  result  arising  from 
association,  that  I  can  now  cure  several  diseases  with  comparative  certainty 
which  before  I  scarcely  ever  succeeded  in.  If  there  is  one  plan  better  than 
another  in  performing  an  operation,  or  in  going  about  our  work,  or  in  treat¬ 
ing  disease,  it  is  our  duty  to  our  employers,  and  ourselves,  to  learn  to  adopt  it. 
For  these  reasons  then,  I  feel  induced  to  continue  my  devotion,  and  to  exert 
myself  cheerfully,  for  the  well-being  and  success  of  Veterinary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciations.  It  is  not  for  one  moment  contended  that  we  can  so  improve  our¬ 
selves  that  we  shall  each  and  all  become  talented  men,  or  change  the  natural 
bias  or  quality  of  mind ;  what  we  do  contend  can  be  accomplished  by  these 
associations  is  this,  we  can  teach  each  other  to  become  better  practitioners, 
and  therefore  more  useful  members  of  society ;  we  can  teach  each  other  to  be 
a  blessing  and  a  source  of  happiness  instead  of,  as  is  now,  alas  !  too  often  the 
case,  a  source  of  annoyance  and  misery  to  each  other. 

I  find  by  referring  to  my  notes,  so  long  ago  as  December,  1851,  I  called  the 
veterinary  surgeons  of  Manchester  together;  I  then  had  the  honour  of 
proposing  you,  sir,  the  president,  and  you  were  elected.  The  next  presi¬ 
dent  being  Mr.  P.  B.  Ferguson.  That  society  only  numbered  twelve  mem¬ 
bers,  and  somehow  or  other  it  ceased  to  sustain  its  interest,  and  at  length  was 
allowed  to  die  out.  I  shall  call  that  society  the  first  Provincial  Vete¬ 
rinary  Medical  Association  in  England.  The  next  move  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Warner  Raddall,  of  Plymouth,  who  wrote  a  letter, 
dated  January  12th,  1855,  to  the  Veterinarian,  urging  the  desirability 
of  every  county  inaugurating  an  association.  Although  this  very  wise  sugges¬ 
tion  was  warmly  commended  in  a  leader  in  the  Veterinarian  at  the  time,  and 
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was  since  urged  on  several  occasions — I  speak  this  to  the  honour  of  the  editors 
of  that  journal — still  nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  it  until  the  West  of  Scot¬ 
land  Veterinary  Medical  Association  was  established  in  Glasgow,  July,  1858. 
This  then  was  the  second.  Next  followed  one  by  our  military  friends  at  Aider- 
shot,  July,  1861 :  this  was  the  third.  Then  the  Lancashire,  December,  1862, 
t\iQ  fourth ;  then  the  Yorkshire,  October  9th,  1863,  fifth  ,*  then  the  North  of 
England,  December,  1863,  the  sixth ;  then  the  Liverpool,  August,  1864,  the 
seventh',  then  the  Central  Scotland,  at  Perth,  April,  1865,  the  eighth;  then 
the  West  of  England,  July,  1865,  the  ninth;  then  the  Midland  Counties, 
March  23rd,  1866,  the  tenth.  Presuming  that  these  ten  societies  have  each  an 
average  of  thirty-five  members,  we  have  a*total  of  350.  Now,  these  350  men, 
stimulated  by  a  new  incentive  to  thought,  and  exercising  their  influence  in  the 
profession,  is,  depend  upon  it,  no  small  power  at  work  in  the  onward  progress 
of  our  profession,  and  is  hound  to  have  an  influence  on  its  future  character. 
As  yet  there  is  no  stain  upon  their  histories  this  fact  fills  us  with  a  loyal  pride. 
If  I  were  asked  is  there  no  sense  in  which  the  formation  of  these  associations 
is  objectionable,  1  would  answer,  so  far  as  my  experience  of  them  enables  me 
to  judge,  most  emphatically  none,  except  you  take  as  an  objection  the  one 
advanced  to  me  by  an  eccentric  client  of  mine,  “  that  they  tended  to  make 
one  veterinary  surgeon  as  clever  as  another,  and  to  make  them  all  friends  to¬ 
gether.”  If  this  is  an  objection,  I  plead  guilty  to  the  indictment;  but,  sir, 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  in  the  short  space  of  half  an  hour  to  show  you  even 
half  the  amount  of  good  they  are  capable  of  rendering  to  the  profession,  if 
only  they  are  carried  out  in  a  proper  spirit.  I  could  show  you,  sir,  in  what 
manner  they  tend  to  elevate  the  moral  and  social  standing  of  the  members, 
as  well  as  in  what  manner  they  tend  to  improve  their  scientific  and  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge.  Many  of  our  oldest  members  esteem  membership  a  privi¬ 
lege,  which  tends  to  enliven,  cheer,  and  sweeten  life  as  it  associates  joy  and 
pleasure  with  improvement  and  usefulness. 

To  my  mind  there  is  something  very  pleasing  in  the  spectacle  frequently 
witnessed  at  these  meetings,  of  beholding  two  or  three  members  enter  the 
room  together  from  a  distant  town,  having  travelled,  perhaps,  thirty,  fifty, 
or  even  a  hundred  miles  in  each  other’s  company ;  their  general  conversation 
has  been  upon  the  topic  to  be  brought  before  them  at  the  meeting ;  they 
mingle  freely  and  cheerfully  amongst  the  members  generally;  they  extend  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  every  one  present,  and  in  the  debate  support  and 
sustain  each  other’s  views ;  they  leave  the  room  again  together,  nodding  a 
sweet  smiling  good  bye  to  the  president  and  members;  then  they  travel  home 
again  by  the  same  train,  and  talk  over  the  incidents  of  the  meeting,  and 
assist  each  other  to  work  out  any  point  not  satisfactorily  cleared  up  in  the 
discussion :  these  touches  of  nature  tend  to  awaken  within  us  our  better  self. 
Does  any  one  dare  to  tell  me  that  half  a  day  or  a  day  thus  spent  in  each 
other’s  society  three  or  four  times  a  year  does  not  tend  to  cement  those  men 
together,  and  cause  them  to  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  each  other  ?  If  you 
make  this  assertion,  I  must  tell  you  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  facts,  which 
show  that  these  men,  now  such  true  friends,  were  not  always  so  ;  that  before 
these  meetings  were  established  they  felt  estranged,  and  looked  upon  each 
other  with  distrust,  if  not  dislike,  scarcely  knowing  why.  The  idea  had  some- 
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how  or  other  taken  possession  of  them,  as  it  had  on  “  Paddy  “  that  a  York¬ 
shire  flea  could  bite  whether  dead  or  alive.”  Perhaps  some  incident  or  other 
— resting  upon  assumption — had  transpired,  causing  one  or  both  of  them  to 
feel  aggrieved  at  the  other^s  conduct;  but  having  had  no  convenient  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  explain  the  matter,  it  remained  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  and  there 
rankled  until  these  meetings  brought  them  together,  when  a  few  minutes’ 
private  conversation  and  explanation  cleared  the  matter  up,  and  they  are 
only  too  glad  to  find  that — 

“  If  here  on  earth  man  would  be  happy ; 

Know  that  he  is  nearest  heaven 
When  he  freely  grants  forgiveness 
As  he  hopes  to  be  forgiven.” 

Allow  me,  sir,  whilst  standing  before  you  as  the  representative  of  Provincial 
Veterinary  Medical  Associations,  to  say  the  time  is  near  at  hand,  nay  the 
day  has  dawned,  when  these  antiquated  notions  must  give  way  to  more 
enlightened  ones  the  onward  march  of  civilisation  is  bound  to  do  it ;  look  at 
our  large  commercial  cities  where  civilisation  is,  as  it  were,  omnipotent,  the 
narrow  streets,  the  small  old-fashioned  houses  are  pulled  down,  and  in  their 
places  arise  stately  and  magnificent  edifices ;  again,  look  over  the  map  of  the 
vast  plains  of  North  America,  and  other  parts  of  the  world :  see  tire  savage 
and  the  Indian  receding  from  the  territories  they  have  occupied  from  time 
immemorial,  and  the  sons  of  civilisation  advancing  and  occupying  those  lands 
— this  is  the  force  of  civilisation ;  see  again,  sir,  what  has  taken  place  in  that 
most  horrible  of  all  horrible  studies,  the  butchering  and  slaying  of  our  fellow- 
men,  the  advance  in  the  weapons  of  war  has  caused  even  Napoleon  III  to  say 
“  it  is  frightful — perfect  massacre.”  In  the  days  when  men  fought  with  bows 
and  arrows  and  shields  two  armies  might  contest  their  powers  a  whole  day 
and  not  a  score  of  lives  be  lost,  now  100,000  may  be  killed  in  the  same  time  : 
everything  is  progressing.  Compare  the  education  amongst  the  masses  now 
with  what  it  was  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  this  is 
not  to  the  purpose,  but  it  is  to  my  purpose,  as  showing  how  mankind  in  gene¬ 
ral  are  advancing,  and  the  necessity  for  us  to  keep  up  therewith.  Do  you 
ask  me  to  give  an  illustration  of  our  progress  ?  I  opine  that  is  quite  un¬ 
necessary  ;  is  it  not  evident — to  me  it  has  been  for  some  time — that  the  unfurl¬ 
ing  by  our  respected  friend  Mr.  Bodington,  of  the  banner  of  Congress  was 
the  death  knell  of  ignorance  and  all  antiquated  notions  ?  Yes,  sir,  I  see  in 
this  meeting  the  “  handwriting  on  the  wall,”  but  in  the  midst  of  this 
exultation  I  must  stop  to  express  my  deep  lament  in  which  feeling  every  pro¬ 
vincial  member  is  equally  concerned,  that  the  members  of  our  profession  re¬ 
siding  in  this  vast  metropolis  have  not  as  yet  established  in  their  midst  that 
“  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,”  viz.,  a  practitioners’  Veterinary 
Medical  Association.  This  would  not  only  tend  to  their  individual  benefit, 
but  it  would  be  a  powerful  incentive  to  insure  the  increased  respect  and 
esteem  of  every  member  of  the  profession ;  we  feel  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  in 
looking  up  to  our  metropolitan  brethren  as  an  example.  When  I  consider 
that  in  the  provinces  it  frequently  happens  that  members  have  to  travel  thirty, 
fifty,  or  even  a  hundred  miles  and  back,  to  attend  these  meetings,  whilst 
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here  in  London  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  and  a  half  could  be  gathered 
together  100  members,  I  wish  to  put  it  to  this  great  meeting,  why  is  this  ? 
Is  the  profession  retrograding  in  London — is  London  content  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  provinces,  to  travel  in  the  rear,  or  to  stand  still  ?  Is  there  none 
of  that  glorious  noble  spirit  now  animating  you  that  animated  your  fore¬ 
fathers  ?  Where  are  now  your  Turners,  your  Youatts,  and  your  Percivalls, 
who  were  always  in  the  van  and  never  in  the  rear  in  veterinary  politics  ? 
Methinks,  if  these  men  were  within  hearing  of  my  voice,  they  would  with  one 
accord  rise,  and  in  accents  not  to  be  mistaken  say.  No !  London  shall  not 
retrograde,  neither  shall  it  march  in  the  rear ;  she  shall  still  occupy  the  proud 
and  distinguished  position  which  is  her  proper  and  legitimate  place  —  the 
foremost  in  every  good  and  useful  movement.  I  do  not  wish  the  allusion  I 
have  made  to  the  metropolitan  practitioners  to  include  the  professors  of  the 
colleges,  or  the  army  veterinary  surgeons  ;  the  profession  has  no  truer  friends, 
or  any  who  take  a  deeper  interest  in  everything  appertaining  to  its  welfare 
than  they ;  there  are  also  one  or  two  honorable  exceptions  amongst  the  body 
of  the  metropolitan  practitioners,  and  these  gentlemen  appear  the  more 
brilliant,  from  the  thick  gloom  out  of  which  they  emerge — need  I  say  1 
allude  to  our  veteran  friend  Mr.  Ernes,  to  Mr.  Field,  .Tun.,  Mr.  J.  C.  Broad, 
and  Mr.  Withers.  Let  me,  therefore,  in  all  earnestness  and  sincerity  commend 
these  associations  to  you.  • 

And  now,  sir,  permit  me  to  say,  that  when  Mr.  Bodington  did  me  the  honour 
to  propose  that  I  should  take  this  subject,  and  said  it  was  my  own,  that  it 
must  be  looked  upon  as  my  own  child,  and  that  it  would  look  like  a  parent 
discarding  his  offspring  to  allow  any  other  member  of  the  profession  to  take 
charge  of  it ;  and  although  I  am  not  so  vain  as  for  a  moment  to  think  that 
I  can  do  full  justice  to  it,  or  that  I  can  handle  it  in  as  efficient  a  manner  as 
many  other  members  of  the  profession  might  have  done,  I  feel  you  have 
conferred  a  very  high  honour  upon  me  by  intrusting  this  great  and  important 
question  to  my  keeping  :  but  although  feeling  my  incompetency,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  I  have  watched  over  it  and  nursed  it  with  an  anxious 
care,  like  unto  a  nurseryman  tending  some  delicate  plant. 

I  have  done  this  because  I  have  had  a  strong  conviction  in  my  mind  that 
these  associations  contain  within  themselves  the  elements  of  great  good 
and  lasting  benefit  to  our  profession.  I  felt  conscious  of  the  moral  sup¬ 
port  of  all  thinking  men.  It  is  the  great  moyement  of  the  age ;  a  second 
great  movement  has  arisen  out  of  it,  viz.,  the  “Veterinary  Mutual  Defence 
and  Benevolent  Society,”  and  this  great  gathering  I  now  see  before  me  is  the 
third  grand  step  in  the  advancement  of  our  profession  within  these  few  years. 
This  meeting  emanates  purely  out  of  the  Associations.  The  Veterinary 
Congress  is  now  an  accomplished  fact ;  it  is  the  first  and  only  one  ever 
attempted  in  England.  If  Ave  had  had  no  such  associations,  such  a  movement 
as  this  would  never  have  been  contemplated.  In  the  history  of  Veterinary 
Medicines  we  have  never  realised  anything  to  equal  them  in  magnitude  or 
in  usefulness.  They,  in  fact,  constitute  an  epoch  grander  than  anything  which 
has  preceded  them.  Already  they  have  done  much  good,  but  of  the  extent  of 
their  future  usefulness  none  can  tell,  if  only  they  become  fully  developed. 
They  have  already  infused  much  more  life  and  increased  energy  into  our 
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hitherto  apathetic  profession  :  they  are  becoming  a  great  power,  and  exercising 
an  influence  for  good ;  but  it  is  only  when  we  put  forth  our  full  strength  united 
as  one  man,  that  we  can  reckon  upon  achieving  great  purposes.  To  achieve 
success,  we  must  exercise  discipline — exercise  it  in  ourselves  as  well  as  in  each 
of  our  societies ;  but  so  gently  and  discreetly  exercise  it  as  to  be  eflfective 
without  being  felt ;  it  should  be  so  exercised  as  to  prevent  dissensions  amongst 
us,  and  give  the  greatest  encouragemenbt  to  the  bond  of  unity.  The  subjects 
brought  before  the  societies  should  be  well  chosen,  made  pleasing  and  pro¬ 
fitable,  that  by  these  means  the  meetings  may  be  sociable,  attractive,  and  useful. 
I  myself  do  not  despair.  Do  you  tell  me  the  interest  in  them  cannot  be 
sustained  ?  Before  giving  my  opinion  on  this  point,  let  me  ask —  Why  ?  Are 
we  to  infer  that  nothing  less  than  the  crack  of  doom  can  awaken  the 
profession  from  the  dormant  state  in  which  it  has  so  long  slumbered. 
Although  I  am  free  to  confess  that  there  is  a  great  amount  of  enervating 
supineness  in  the  rank  and  file  of  our  profession,  still  I  have  not  only  hope  but 
faith,  strong  faith,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  members  of  my  profession,  that  they 
will  be  true  to  themselves  and  to  their  duty ;  that  they  will  not  allow  this 
eventful  era  which  has  dawned  upon  us,  and  culminated  in  this  the  brightest 
day  of  all  days  in  our  profession,  to  be  spent  for  nought.  When  I  remember 
that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Midland  Counties  Association  which  I  attended, 
we  mustered  34  members ;  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  North  of  England  Asso¬ 
ciation  27 ;  at  that  of  the  Lancashire  Association,  22  ;  and,  that  only  last 
week,  at  the  Yorkshire  Association,  between  20  and  30  were  present.  I  have 
great  hopes — I  think — these  figures  do  not  look  very  discouraging. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  pass  many  happy  days  in  my  life.  I  have 
often  had  the  gratification  of  having  had  bestowed  upon  me  honours  at  the 
hands  of  my  profession  of  which  I,  only  in  a  very  limited  degree,  was  worthy. 
And  on  this  occasion  you  may  call  me  weak,  but  do  not  call  me  vain, 
whilst  contemplating  this  brilliant  result  emanating  out  of  our  associations 
— I  say  this  is  one  of  the  proudest  days  of  my  life;  and  if  there  is  one  thing 
that  makes  this  meeting  more  complete,  and  inspires  me  with  honest  pride, 
it  is  the  recollection  of  the  fact  that  you,  sir,  were  the  first  president  chosen 
by  the  first  Provincial  Veterinary  Medical  Association  in  England,  and  that 
those  societies  should  have  so  increased  in  number  and  influence  as  to  cul¬ 
minate  in  this  great  movement ;  and  that,  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  you 
are  found  occupying  the  most  honorable  position  that  can  be  conferred  upon 
any  man  as  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  as  a  fitting  climax  to  an  honorable  life 
you  have  been  elected  to  and  are  now  occupying  the  chair  as  president  of 
this  the  first  Veterinary  Congress  ever  held  in  England,  and  which  Congress 
is  really  an  association  of  associations. 

The  Veteeinaet  Mutual  Deeeitce  and  Beneyolent  Society. 

The  praiseworthy  motive  personified  by  this  society  was  first  promulgated 
by  our  much  respected  but  now  deceased  friend,  Mr.  E.  A.  Friend,  of  Walsall,  ■ 
in  a  letter  recorded  in  the  Veterinarian  for  1841,  page  665 ;  and  all  honour 
to  the  editors  of  that  valuable  journal,  they  have  from  time  to  time  done 
all  they  could  do  to  urge  upon  the  notice  of  the  profession  the  value  and 
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desirability  of  such  an  institution ;  but  all  in  vain.  In  the  Veterinarian  for 
July  and  August,  1865,  will  be  found  a  valuable  paper  upon  the  subject,  which 
had  been  read  before  the  Liverpool  Association  by  Mr.  Friend ;  since  then  the 
provincial  associations  have  taken  the  subject  up,  and  this  society  is  the 
result.  The  objects  have  taken  deep  root  in  the  profession,  and  are  warmly 
espoused  by  over  130  members.  According  to  our  rules,  as  soon  as  our  funds 
reach  £500,  we  can  set  aside  that  sum  for  the  express  purpose  of  benevolence — 
then  neither  the  £500  nor  any  part  of  it  can  be  afterwards  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  defence.  The  income  from  the  few  members  we  now  have  is  £130  per 
annum.  We  have  emblazoned  upon  our  banners  two  names  that  will  be  looked 
up  to  with  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  good  men.  I  allude  to  Charles 
Marshall,  V.S.,  of  London,  who  gives  a  donation  of  £5  5s.,  and  to  James 
Child,  V.S.,  of  Hackney,  who  gives  the  Very  handsome  donation  of  £21, 
handed  to  me  by  Mr.  G.  Bodington,  President  of  the  West  of  England 
Association.  I  hope  and  trust  that  many  other  members  of  our  profession, 
and  each  of  our  associations,  will  follow  so  good  an  example,  and  before  I  leave 
this  room,  some  friend,  or  rather  many  friends,  will  send  me  their  names 
and  follow  the  noble  examples  mentioned  above.  We  have  existed  nearly  two 
years,  and  our  numbers  are  continually  increasing.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  give  you  a  detailed  account  of  the  many  opportunities,  ways,  and  means 
this  society  will  have  of  doing  good,  in  giving  aid  and  succour  to  the 
widow  and  orphan  left  unprovided  for  by  a  deserving  but  unfortunate  pro¬ 
fessional  brother,  and  in  assisting  the  widow  to  bring  up  and  educate  her  poor 
children.  But  there  are  many  ways  and  means  which  must  be  self-evident 
to  each  of  you.  I  feel  it  would  be  an  insult  to  your  understanding  to  detain 
you  long,  or  to  expatiate  upon  the  advantages  which  are  likely  to  accrue 
from  the  establishment  of  a  generous  and  charitable  institution.  Allow 
me  while  upon  this  subject  to  state,  so  that  it  may  go  forth  and  be  made 
as  public  as  possible,  that  if  any  gentleman  entertains  an  objection  to 
subscribe  to  the  purpose  of  defence,  but  is  agreeable  to  assist  the  benevolent 
purpose,  if  such  a  gentleman  will  only  say  that  such  is  his  wish,  I  will  gua¬ 
rantee  that  his  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea,  and  his  annual  subscription 
of  one  guinea,  as  well  as  any  donation  he  may  be  disposed  to  give  us, 
shall  be  faithfully  and  honorably  set  apart  for  that  especial  purpose ;  it 
shall  be  placed  in  the  Bank  to  a  separate  and  distinct  account — called  the 
Veterinary  Benevolent  Fund:  it  shall  be  held  sacred  to  that  purpose,  and 
shall  on  no  account  be  liable  to  be  called  upon  or  employed  for  purposes  of 
defence.  Am  I  properly  understood  ?  Have  I  made  myself  sufficiently  clear 
upon  this  point  ?  If  1  have,  allow  me  now  to  state  to  those  of  you  who  are 
well-to-do  in  the  world,  that  you  should  come  forward  and  aid  the  good  cause 
by  donations — such  an  opportunity  never  existed  before.  I  press  you  to  come 
forward  and  give  us  a  helping  hand.  Let  us  do  all  the  good  we  can  whilst  we 
have  the  means.  I  believe  God  will  bless  the  act ;  most  earnestly  I  invite 
every  one  in  this  room  before  leaving  to  give  in  his  name  either  to  Mr. 
Morgan,  the  secretary,  or  to  me.  To  you  with  less  means  at  your  disposal 
I  simply  say,  join  our  society.  I  appeal  to  you,  I  ask  you,  is  it  not  a  crying 
shame  to  a  learned  profession  to  make  a  bogle  at  an  annual  subscription  of 
one  guinea,  or  5d.  per  week,  when  we  see  thousands  of  working  men  regularly 
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paying  their  shilling  a  week  to  their  clubs  ?  Let  me  further  assure  you  these 
funds  will  not  he  frittered  away  or  wasted ;  we  are  at  no  expense,  all  the 
appointments  are  honorary.  I  have  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  on  behalf  of 
this  society,  have  written  hundreds  of  letters,  have  espoused  and  forwarded 
the  cause  in  every  conceivable  manner  according  to  my  ability,  and  without 
receiving  or  desiring  a  sixpence  out  of  its  funds.  We  are  very  anxious  to 
establish  a  respectable  fund,  get  it  safely  invested,  and  legitimately  at  work. 

As  regards  the  objections  to  the  defence  object  of  the  society,  I  believe,  and 
I  have  reason  to  know,  that  the  bulk  of  the  profession  are  quite  satisfied  that 
those  objections  are  conclusively  refuted  in  a  letter  written  by  our  Vice- 
President  Mr.  P.  Taylor,  of  Manchester,  and  recorded  in  the  Veterinarian  for 
January  last,  page  34. 

It  is  a  foul  distortion  of  the  meaning  of  words  to  say  it  partakes  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  Trades  Union;  we  do  not  attempt  to  restrain  trade,  we  do 
not  say  to  a  man,  you  must  not  work  for  such  or  such  an  employer  or  else  we 
will  mulct  you  in  a  penalty ;  we  do  not  say  you  must  not  work  under  such  a 
price  or  else  we  shall  fine  you ;  we  do  not  say  your  place  of  business  shall  be 
shut  up  and  we  will  support  you  until  your  clients  come  to  terms :  no,  nothing 
of  the  kind.  All  that  we  purpose  doing  is  this  : — In  the  event  of  a  member  ot 
our  society  having  the  misfortune  in  the  exercise  of  his  business  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  his  employer,  consequent  upon  an  animal  dying  or  becoming 
deteriorated  whilst  under  his  care,  and  the  owner  threatens  legal  proceedings 
against  him,  we  should  carefully  institute  a  proper  inquiry  into  the  case,  and 
if  we  found  our  member  had  rendered  himself  liable  by  some  neglect  or  ignor¬ 
ance  we  would  show  him  the  justice  of  his  liability,  and  would  help  him  to 
settle  or  compromise ;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  the  case  were  one  of  glaring  and 
unquestionable  injustice,  and  could  not  be  settled  by  any  honorable  means, 
then  the  society  would  bring  all  its  influence,  in  a  pecuniary  sense  and  also  the 
best  veterinary  talent  as  witnesses,  to  establish  the  equity  and  justice  of  our 
member’s  case. 

Do  you  see  anything  unreasonable  or  objectionable  in  this  ?  Are  we  to  care 
for  nothing  but  the  bread  that  perishes  ?  To  allow  ourselves  to  stand  tamely 
by  and  see  a  brother  practitioner  foully  and  unjustly  robbed  of  his  hard-earned 
reputation  and  money,  and  not  raise  a  finger  to  assist  him  ?  God  forbid  !  let 
us  by  our  honorable  conduct  teach  the  public,  the  juries  of  England,  and 
even  the  opposing  council  to  respect  us,  and  instead  of  its  being  considered  a 
reproach  to  a  witness  because  he  is  in  some  way  connected  with  this  society, 
that  fact  shall  convey  the  conviction  that  there  must  be  lurking  beneath  the 
claim  a  foul  injustice,  and  that  such  has  been  clearly  and  satisfactorily  proved, 
or  else  this  society,  being  composed  of  honorable  and  disinterested  men,  would 
not  have  espoused  the  cause.  Yes,  my  friends,  depend  upon  it,  a  right  com¬ 
prehension  of  our  duties  teaches  us  that  goodness  is  true  worth  and  that 
nothing  else  is ;  it  teaches  us  that  we  may  be  winners  in  the  race  of  wealth  and 
yet  losers  after  all ;  it  bids  us  recognise  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  not  only 
in  the  larger  relations  of  life  but  also  in  our  dealings  with  each  other ;  to  be 
just  in  the  broadest  sense  includes  benevolence. 

And  now.  Gentlemen,  in  taking  my  leave  of  you,  permit  me  to  urge  upon 
you  to  inaugurate  an  association  of  your  own  in  London,  and  also  permit  me 
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most  sincerely  to  press  upon  your  notice  the  claims  of  this  Veterinary  Mutual 
Defence  and  Benevolent  Association.  I  very  earnestly  invite  each  and  all  of 
you  to  become  members,  and  to  espouse  the  good  cause,  and  in  the  words  of 
our  very  worthy  secretary  say,  “  Brother  practitioners,  shall  this  appeal  he 
made  in  vain  ?  No  interested  feelings  prompt  it,  for  all  appointments  are 
honorary ;  our  only  aim  is  the  good  of  the  profession,  and  in  advocating  the 
claims  of  this  society,  I  feel  I  am  only  doing  what  England  expects — ‘  that 
every  man  will  do  his  duty.’  ” 

Mr,  JBodington  begged  to  correct  a  misstatement  made  by  Mr.  Greaves. 
The  donation  which  Mr.  Greaves  had  stated  was  handed  over  by  him  (Mr. 
Bodington)  on  account  of  the  West  of  England  Association  was  a  donation  ot 
Mr.  Child,  of  Hackney.  It  was  one  of  those  noble  acts  which  would  now  and 
then  crop  up,  and  which  he  trusted  would  he  imitated  by  other  gentlemen. 
(Applause.) 

Professor  Gamgee  then  delivered  the  following  address  on  the  subject  of 


EPIZOOTICS,  AND  HOW  INFLUENCED. 

He  said,  I  include  under  the  head  of  epizootics  that  group  of  diseases 
which  spread  from  one  country  to  another  without  regard  to  climate, 
soil,  the  breeds  of  animals,  or  any  circumstances  except  those  of  favoring 
or  impeding  the  communication  of  a  special  virus,  the  propagation  of  a 
living  entity  from  a  living  diseased  animal  to  a  living  healthy  one.  This 
definition  of  epizootics  is  a  new  one,  and  one  to  a  great  extent  peculiar  to 
myself.  For  many  years  we  were  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  plagues 
in  animals  and  men.  No  doubt  we  read  in  the  records  of  old  times,  and 
we  witness  now  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  outbreaks  of  disease  arising 
from  local  causes  which  affect  the  human  beings  indigenous  to  those  coun¬ 
tries,  or  the  animals  peculiar  to  those  countries ;  and  though  these  diseases 
may  to  a  certain  extent  spread  beyond  the  centres  of  their  origin,  yet  from 
their  commencement  to  their  termination  they  may  he  treated  as  maladies 
that  peculiarly  point  to  their  sources.  You  may  call  them  plagues,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  destroy,  but  they  are  not  epizootics  as  we 
recognise  that  expression  to-day.  We  have  in  human  pathology  a  class  of 
diseases  under  which  we  very  properly  include  cholera,  smallpox,  and  other 
disorders  of  a  contagious  character  which  are  transmitted  in  certain  lines  of 
communication,  and  travel  to  a  large  extent,  irrespective  of  local  influence. 
But  I  venture  to  say  that  the  last  outbreak  of  cholera  in  this  country,  suc¬ 
ceeding  as  it  did  the  outbreak  of  the  cattle  plague,  has  tended  very  much  to 
diffuse  amongst  medical  men  the  idea  that  I  am  trying  to  impress  upon  you 
now,  that  we  have  certain  maladies  which  can  properly  be  classified  and 
grouped  together,  as  dependent  upon  a  foreign  cause,  that  are  exclusively  of 
foreign  origin,  and  that  can  only  be  dealt  with  here  by  dealing  with  them  as 
epizootic  products  of  countries  remote  from  our  own  islands.  Now,  it  is  very 
much  to  be  pitied  that  our  profession  continued  so  long  in  these  islands  igno¬ 
rant  of  epizootics.  You  will,  doubtless,  remember,  than  when  the  late  Mr. 
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Youatt  first  published  his  work  on  cattle  he  devoted  a  large  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  local  diseases — to  the  local  maladies  of  our  own  country,  and  he  over¬ 
looked,  because  he  knew  not,  the  epizootics  that  I  have  to  refer  to  to-day. 
In  the  history  of  our  profession  in  this  country  nothing  is  more  important 
than  this  fact — that  the  first  comprehensive  work  on  cattle  pathology  that 
was  written  furnished  no  important  information  upon  this  subject.  The 
knowledge  was  derived  from  foreign  writers,  and  such  an  illustrious  writer 
as  Youatt  passed  the  matter  over  in  silence  only  to  become  alive  to  the 
extent  of  the  subject  on  the  advent  of  a  new  disease  and  a  new  plague.  It 
was  only  in  1842  that  we  had  lung  disease  and  others,  and  it  was  only 
two  or  three  years  ago  that  we  had  brought  into  this  country  the  poison 
of  the  cattle  plague,  which  is  still,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  lurking  among  us 
to  an  extent  that  is  more  than  pleasant — to  an  extent  that  is  dangerous 
to  the  welfare  of  the  stock  of  the  country,  and  to-day,  in  fact,  we  stand 
in  this  position,  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  continued  action,  a  necessity 
for  combined  action,  with  a  view  to  the  exportation  of  these  epizootics. 
This  can  be  very  much  appreciated  from  the  fact,  that  after  three  years’ 
continuance  of  the  cattle  plague  in  this  island  we  have  still  to  battle  with  the 
monster,  and  it  may  be  a  remote  period  before  we  have  a  complete  extinction 
of  that  disease.  When  I  first  turned  my  attention  to  very  important  prac¬ 
tical  matters  which  it  appeared  to  me  were  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  by 
veterinary  surgeons,  I  considered  none  was  of  greater  importance  than  epi¬ 
zootics,  and  in  dealing  with  this  disease  I  have  demonstrated  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  surgeons  of  this  country  that  we  haye  to  deal  with  diseases  in  which 
we  are  to  prevent  rather  than  to  adopt  curative  measures.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  the  want  of  combined  action,  the  want  of  success  in  the  adoption  of 
curative  means,  led  to  that  disgraceful  system  which  has  never  been  carried 
on  before.  It  was  said,  “  If  I  am  debarred  from  killing  those  animals  and 
selling  their  flesh,  how  can  I  get  my  money?”  We  have  had  Cattle  As¬ 
surance  Associations,  and,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  they  have  gone  bank¬ 
rupts  ;  and  with  regard  to  Cattle  Plague  Associations,  but  for  the  change 
that  occurred  in  the  legislation  those  would  most  likely  have  gone  to  ruin;  and 
certainly  they  would  have  done  so  had  no  preventative  measures  been 
adopted.  Well,  the  fact  that  nobody  could  cope  with  those  epizootics  stood 
before  us  as  an  indication  of  our  weakness,  and  unfortunately  the  country 
lost  faith  in  us,  and  when  the  cattle  plague  appeared  we  were  counted  as 
nothing.  Kow  let  me  consider  what  are  the  means  which  we  should  adopt  for 
the  recognition  of  the  profession :  what  are  the  means  that  we  should  adopt 
for  the  prevention  of  these  diseases ;  and  then  I  will  conclude  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  I  hope  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  meeting.  I  am  dealing 
with  epizootics  of  foreign  origin.  If  you  go  to  Australia,  they  say  such  a 
thing  comes  from  Russia;  if  you  go  to  Hungary,  they  say  it  comes  east¬ 
ward,  and  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  plague  spot,  or  to  find  the  origin  of  the' 
majority  of  these  diseases.  Take  first,  foot  and  mouth  diseases ;  secondly^ 
lung  diseases;  thirdly,  smallpox  in  sheep;  fourthly,  cattle  plague.  We  have 
a  large  class  of  diseases  which  owe  their  origin  to  no  climate  or  season ;  they 
are  propagated  by  laws  immutable  and  constant,  such  as  those  which  govern 
the  reproduction  of  animal  life;  there  is,  unfortunately,  the  production 
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of  enemies  which  seem  to  be  created  for  the  destruction  of  animal  life.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  but  none  the  less  a  fact,  that  we  should  have  the  laws  of 
life  governing  the  laws  of  death ;  and  the  public  in  this  country  could  not 
understand  in  July  and  August,  1865,  that  it  was  as  easy  to  turn  sheep  out  of 
London  streets  with  parasites  as  it  was  to  create  one  drop  of  cattle  plague 
poison.  I  believe  the  people  have  come  to  understand  pretty  thoroughly  that 
such  is  the  case,  hut  let  me  tell  you  that  it  is  most  important  still  to  insist 
upon  this  point,  inasmuch  as  we  have  epizootics  stationed  amongst  us.  We 
have  heard  that  there  are  threatening  conditions.  We  had  the  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  established  in  Ireland;  we  have  it  propagated  now  from  Ireland,  coming 
by  the  lean  Irish  stock  and  by  Irish  cows  into  the  London  market,  and  we  are 
getting  it,  in  fact,  from  centres  that  have  been  established  where  the  disease 
is  kept  up  by  a  constant  traffic  in  animals,  purchasing  and  selling  being  car¬ 
ried  on  without  due  regurd  to  ordinary  measures  of  extinction.  I  say  we 
have  established  stations,  and  this  disease,  like  others,  is  constantly  being  dis¬ 
seminated  and  developed,  so  that  when  we  speak  of  the  origin  of  these 
epizootics  you  must  understand  that  we  recognise  that  they  spring  from  some¬ 
thing,  but  we  cannot  ascertain  their  primary  cause ;  we  cannot  ascertain  how 
the  first  cause  originated  any  more  than  how  the  first  man  was  created,  beyond 
what  we  know  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  have  no 
spontaneous  developments  of  any  single  epizootic  disease ;  and  the  origin  of 
epizootic  cases,  however  difficult  to  unravel,  is  always  to  engage  our  attention 
in  order  to  the  complete  extinction  of  difFerent  forms  of  poison  which  never 
ought  to  have  entered  upon  our  soil.  No  doubt  there  are  causes  which  tend  to 
aggravate  those  diseases :  for  instance,  there  are  causes  which  render  animals 
more  susceptible,  and  kill  them  more  rapidly,  and  so  on,  such  as  bad  food  and 
ventilation,  though,  let  me  tell  you,  when  you  come  to  deal  with  epizootics 
carefully,  it  is  wonderful  to  what  an  extent  the  destruction  seizes  upon  those 
that  are  best  kept.  The  foulest  sheds  were  protected,  because  the  animals 
were  shut  in  and  kept  from  the  introduction  of  any  poison  which  could  spread 
the  disorder  amongst  them,  and  when  we  consider  that  all  the  secondary  or 
aggravating  causes  are  causes  which  seem  more  or  less  to  modify  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  disease,  we  shall  well  understand  that,  in  order  to  prevent  epizo¬ 
otics,  we  have  as  much  as  possible  in  isolated  outbreaks  or  general  invasions  of 
the  disease  to  ascertain  the  means  of  propagation  and  extinction,  and  to  set  a 
barrier  against  the  propagation  of  a  tangible  character,  such  as  those  which 
perhaps  have  been  enforced  with  exceptional  rigidity  in  this  country  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  traffic  of  live  animals.  It  is  very  remarkable  that,  with  the 
intelligence  and  the  practical  discrimination  of  Englishmen,  we  should  at  the 
present  day  have  repeated  and  fresh  invasions  of  the  cattle  plague,  with  the 
constant  and  daily  re-introduction  of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease,  the  lung 
disease,  and  the  smallpox — I  say  it  is  most  remakable  that  we  should  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  persist  in  destroying  the  finest  animals  in  the  world,  and  in  preventing 
the  development  of  British  stock  to  the  extent  that  it  could  be  developed  by 
breeding,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  things  that  are  not  products  of  our  own  land;  it 
is  most  remarkable  that  our  members  of  Parliament  and  our  Government  cannot 
have  the  courage  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  boldly,  and  to  insist  that  for  once, 
at  all  events,  we  shall  be  completely  cleared  from  all  these  plagues.  Clear  we 
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eaii  be,  clear  we  must  be,  sooner  or  later;  though  I  believe  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  that,  it  is  necessary  that  we,  as  veterinary  surgeons,  having  a  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  the  nature  of  these  diseases,  having  ascertained  the  practical  diffi¬ 
culties  there  are  in  relation  to  the  treatment,  having  formed  a  clear  notion 
also  of  the  difficulties  that  there  are  in  relation  to  interfering  with  the  traffic 
of  animals.  I  say  it  is  for  the  veterinary  profession  to  insist  upon  those 
measures  which  are  essential — if  we  are  to  have  animal  food  in  this  country — 
for  the  protection  of  the  live  stock ;  that  we  should  exclude  foreign  animals  in 
a  live  state,  except  under  certain  conditions,  which  are  necessary  and  essential 
wherever  we  require  to  recruit  our  stock  by  importation,  such  as  in  rare  cases 
we  may  require  so  as  to  store  up  animals  which  may  be  unapproachable  by  the 
lean  stock  in  distant  parts  of  our  island.  In  1863,  when  I  inaugurated  the 
scheme  of  international  congresses,  the  subject  looked  upon  as  most  im¬ 
portant  in  an  international  point  of  view — epizotics — when  we  came  to  deal 
with  it,  the  most  important  point  that  was  discussed  in  Hamburg  in  1863, 
and  afterwards  at  Vienna  in  1866,  was,  “  What  restrictions  can  we  introduce 
in  relation  to  the  trade  of  live  animals — what  restrictions  are  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  these  epizotics  without  unduly  interfering  with  com- 
merce.”  Attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  with  accuracy  the  periods  of 
incubation  of  these  diseases,  the  length  of  time  they  require  to  hatch,  develope, 
&c.  At  those  conferences  we  strove  to  fix  certain  periods  which  should  be 
sufficient  during  which  animals  might  be  kept  isolated,  and  ascertained  to  be 
diseased  or  not.  After  those  periods,  of  course  they  could  he  allowed  to  get 
into  the  general  traffic  of  any  country.  Now  I  say  that  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession,  having  fixed  what  those  epizootics  are,  should  adopt  means  to  enlighten 
the  world  and  to  enlighten  our  Government  on  the  importance  of  the  means 
whereby  we  can  prevent  the  introduction  of  these  diseases;  and  upon  the 
means  that  may  he  adopted  for  conducting  safely  the  amount  of  live  stock 
traffic  which  is  needed  here  in  order  to  recruit  that  available  stock  which  is 
required  to  eat  up  the  surplus  grass  that  we  cannot  always  conveniently  feed 
our  own  stock  with.  Let  me  tell  you  that  political  economists  have  failed  to 
view  this  subject  in  a  right  light.  When  in  1842  it  was  thought  that  free 
trade  in  cattle  would  increase  the  supply  of  food,  the  element  of  disease  was 
forgotten.  That  it  is  important  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  if  we  had  never 
imported  any,  we  should  have  had  more  animal  food  now,  and  mutton  and  beef 
would  be  cheaper  than  it  has  been.  It  is  a  very  important  point  if  our  pro¬ 
fession  can  come  forth  and  show  that,  in  order  to  have  cheap  beef  and  mutton, 
the  country  must  have  reliance  upon  us.  Many  years  may  pass  over,  but  our 
experience,  the  very  converse  of  the  experience  of  the  past  century,  must  come 
to  be  acted  upon.  Whereas  we  have  exterminated  our  stock,  it  will  fructify  in 
the  future,  and  by  that  simple  expedient  of  protecting  the  English  sheep  and 
cattle,  and  preventing  their  being  put  in  the  line  of  communication  established 
by  the  plague,  the  object  will  be  achieved.  In  order  that  our  profession  may 
insist  upon  its  importance,  and  assert  its  rights  in  a  manner  which  I  regret  to 
say  it  has  not  done  hitherto,  it  is  expedient  that  we  should  as  much  as 
possible  work  together,  that  we  should  have  defined  views  to  the  extent  to 
which  veterinary  surgeons  can  communicate  information,  can  exercise  a  super¬ 
vision  over  the  live  stock  of  the  country,  and  can  work  out  a  rational  system 
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of  inspectorship.  I  believe  that  as  a  profession  we  should  gain  much  if  a 
movement  which  has  been  recently  set  on  foot  resulted  in  something  tangible. 

I  refer  especially  to  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture.  There  is 
no  question  whatever  about  this.  The  ministers  of  agriculture  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Russia,  and  elsewhere  have  lent  their  aid,  just  like  agricultural  societies 
have  done  here,  to  the  veterinary  profession  generally ;  and  through  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  agriculture  a  very  great  deal  has  been  done  by  the  Governments  of  the 
various  countries.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  us  if  we  had  a  special  department 
of  our  Government  devoting  its  attention  specially  to  these  matters,  specially  to 
questions  of  agriculture.  And  if  under  that  head  we  had  a  well  and  perfectly 
organised  department,  a  very  great  amount  of  good  would  arise.  I  heard  from 
a  gentleman  the  other  day,  who  said  he  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  cattle 
dealers  by  insisting  on  the  keeping  out  of  cattle  from  Newcastle.  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  gentleman  has  served  his  country.  Foot  and  mouth  disease  is  one 
of  those  mild  things  which  has  never  done  injury,  they  say  ;  but  let  me  tell 
you  that  it  caused  infinitely  more  loss  than  pleuro-pneumonia,  not  in  actual  deaths 
perhaps,  but  loss  in  flesh  and  in  other  ways.  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  relation  to 
epizootics  generally  that  wherever  they  are  spreading,  foot  and  mouth  disease 
with  its  short  incubation  comes  in  the  van,  and  others  come  in  the  rear.  The 
foot  and  month  disease  in  1839  gave  ns  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  both  are 
propagated  in  the  lines  of  communication  established  by  the  plague,  for  the 
fact  of  the  appearance  of  one  disease  in  cattle  implies  the  propagation  of  more 
diseases.  Therefore  we  ought  not  to  neglect  the  slightest  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  one  of  those  diseases;  and  it  is  important  that  we  should  all 
combine  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  all  the  epizootics.  They  are  all 
preventible,  and  not  one  of  them  should  remain  here.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
profession,  and  to  our  Bill,  if  the  year  1867,  or  at  all  events  the  year  1868, 
passes  and  we  still  have  any  one  of  these  four  diseases  affecting  the  stock  of  this 
country.  I  undertake  to  clear  this  country,  and  keep  it  clear,  simply  by 
judicious  use  of  the  veterinary  surgeon’s  eyes,  never  wishing  them  to  molest 
the  farmer,  to  molest  the  trader,  or  to  molest  any  one — to  establish  a  principle 
by  which  a  foreign  ox  with  his  filthy  diseases — a  foreign  sheep  with  his  filthy 
diseases — may  keep  them  to  himself,  and  not  impart  them  to  other  stock,  and 
by  that  principle  there  is  no  question  we  can  exterminate  epizootics.  Of 
course  that  means,  gentlemen,  enriching  this  country  to  the  extent  of  certainly 
not  less  than  ten  millions  sterling  per  annum,  but  probably  double  that  sum. 
You  say,  “  Oh,  these  are  some  of  the  sensational  statistics  to  which  we  are 
accustomed;”  but,  gentlemen,  when  you  read  the  reports  weekly  issued  from 
the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  see  that  we  have  lost 
252,000,  or  rather  300,000,  do  not  look  upon  that  as  the  amount  of  loss.  In 
the  first  place,  they  did  not  know  one  half  of  the  figures  for  a  long  time ;  in 
the  second  place,  the  loss  of  the  animal  is  nothing  compared  to  many  other 
losses  which  this  country  is  sustaining.  People  were  astonished  some  years 
ago,  in  1861  and  1862,  when  I  asserted  that  annually  we  lost  in  solid  gold 
more  than  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  get  from  his  income-tax  at 
the  time,  when,  I  believe,  it  was  7d.  in  the  pound.  During  the  period  of  the 
Crimean  War,  he  never  got  so  much  as  we  lost  in  solid  gold  through  these 
epizootics.  Therefore  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  if  we  can  tell  common-sense 
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Englislimeu  that  a  thousand  veterinarians  can  save  something  like  ten  millions 
per  annum.  Fear  not,  we  shall  be  bowed  to  and  respected  as  of  some  utility, 
and  we  shall  enjoy  privileges  which  highly  educated  men  always  claim,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  their  station  in  this  world.  I  wish  now  to  conclude  this  very 
rambling  harangue  by  a  resolution — “  That  this  meeting  recognises  the 
essentially  foreign  origin  of  all  true  epizootics,  and  that  the  combined  action 
of  the  veterinary  profession  for  the  protection  of  British  stock  from  the 
diseases  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  primary  means  whereby  we  can 
demonstrate  the  great  public  utility  of  our  science  and  art.” 

Mr,  Ernes  said,  if  the  resolution  wanted  a  seconder,  he  should  be  very  happy 
to  second  it.  He  entirely  agreed  with  everything  that  Professor  Gamgee  had 
said,  and  he  believed  everything  he  had  laid  before  Congress  was  perfectly 
correct. 

Mr.  Smith  thought  the  thanks  of  the  Congress  were  unquestionably  due  to 
Professor  Gamgee ;  but,  with  regard  to  one  p@int  in  the  matter  of  assurances, 
he  wished  to  make  an  observation.  Professor  Gamgee  had  been  a  little  mis¬ 
taken  when  he  said  that  all  the  Assurance  Societies  were  broken  or  nearly 
broken.  He  begged  to  say  the  Norfolk  Farmers’  Cattle  Assurance  Society, 
established  in  1849,  was  still  in  existence,  after  having  struggled  through  all 
the  fearful  attacks  that  the  cattle  plague  had  made  upon  their  funds.  Perhaps 
Professor  Gamgee  need  not  be  told  that  there  was  a  Norfolk  Cattle  Plague 
Association,  which  was  distinct  from  the  other.  That  arose  during  the  time 
when  the  cattle  plague  was  at  its  height.  It  had  a  large  available  fund,  and 
he  thought  that  the  difficulty  now  was  to  dispose  of  it.  That  was  the  position 
in  which  that  association  stood.  The  fund  was  collected,  and  assisted,  and 
supplemented  by  large  donations  from  the  surrounding  districts.  What  had 
been  the  effect  upon  these  associations  ?  Cheshire  lost  50  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  of  the  stock;  Norfolk  scarcely  6,000  out  of  100,000,  and  he  thought 
the  speedy  disappearance  was  mostly  due  to  the  Cattle  Plague  Association, 
through  the  means  which  they  brought  forward  to  assist  those  whose  stocks 
were  infected.  The  farmers  were  ready  and  willing  when  they  had  infecteji 
beasts  to  have  them  killed  and  receive  compensation,  and  he  did  think  it  an 
honour  to  Norfolk,  and  was  pleased  to  make  the  avowal,  that  very  much  was 
due  to  the  action  which  had  been  taken.  At  all  events,  cattle  insurance  in 
that  one  neighbourhood  had  been  productive  of  good.  With  regard  to 
epizootics  generally,  he  fully  endorsed  all  that  the  worthy  professor  had  said. 
Professor  Gamgee  had  stated  that  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  was  not  a  fatally 
destructive  disease.  Certainly  not.  But  he  remembered  in  1839  (when 
animals  Avere  not  scattered  down  by  rail  into  Norfolk  as  they  were  now)  some 
heifers  Avere  brought  over  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and  almost  all  died  in 
consequence  of  being  infected.  They  knew  better  how  to  manage  now,  though 
even  at  the  present  moment  everybody  was  aware  that  the  disease  was 
destructive.  He  had  asserted  in  his  own  county,  and  he  Avas  bold  to  assert  it  in 
London,  that  if  foreign  cattle  had  never  been  imported  into  this  country,  meat 
would  have  been  just  as  cheap  as  it  was  now. 

Professor  G-amgee  said,  he  could  not  allow  the  matter  to  pass  without 
stating  that  he  still  adhered  to  what  he  had  said  regarding  assurances.  Where 
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the  operations  had  been  limited,  so  that  only  certain  exceptional  risks  had  been 
taken,  the  associations  had  stood ;  but  he  understood  where  they  had  striven 
to  be  international  institutions  they  had  gone.  There  was  no  question  what¬ 
ever  that  they  were  now  in  Chancery.  As  a  rule,  the  system  of  cattle 
assurance  had  failed.  With  regard  to  the  Norfolk  Cattle  Plague  Association, 
the  liberality  of  Lord  Leicester  and  others,  who  came  down  with  their  £500, 
must  not  he  forgotten.  If  they  could  put  down  £500  for  the  Cattle  Plague 
Association,  however,  he  could  not  understand  how  they  could  suffer  a  pro¬ 
fession  like  the  veterinary  profession  to  go  on  year  by  year  unsupported  and 
neglected.  The  funds  of  other  educational  institutions  had  been  supplemented 
by  grants  from  Parliament,  and  he  thought  the  funds  of  the  veterinary 
colleges  ought  to  be  supplemented  in  like  manner.  There  ought  to  be  some 
public  interest  in  this  question.  He  asserted  that  Lord  Leicester’s  five 
hundred  sovereigns  would  have  done  far  more  good  in  the  way  of  preventing 
disease,  if  they  had  gone  to  the  advancement  of  veterinary  science,  than  they 
had  done  in  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  expended.  Of  course,  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  use  to  which  the  money  had  been  put  was  not  a  very 
good  one ;  but  he  was  speaking  comparatively  of  the  two  modes  in  which  it 
might  have  been  applied.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  country  had  not 
been  wise  in  time,  and  had  not  spent  its  money  in  such  a  way  as  would  have 
saved  it  from  all  that  had  occurred  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Smith  wished  it  to  be  fully  understood  that  there  were  two  distinct 
associations  in  Norfolk.  With  regard  to  one  association,  not  only  had  Lord 
Leicester  given  £500,  but  the  large  traders  had  come  out  with  exceeding 
liberality.  The  amount  was  then  supplemented  by  a  large  rate,  and  it  was 
more  than  sufficient.  As  to  the  other  society,  which  had  stood  since  1849,  he 
begged  to  say  its  operations  were  not  limited,  and  it  still  remained  sound  and 
intact  and  solvent.  This  fact  ought  to  be  known.  The  resolution  was  then 
put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Professor  Gamgee  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bodingtonfor  his  services 
as  honorary  secretary. 

Mr.  Gregory,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  he  had  come  a  great 
distance  to  attend  the  Congress ;  and  by  the  time  he  returned  to  his  home  he 
would  have  travelled  some  600  miles.  If  he  had  heard  nothing  more  than  the 
last  eloquent  address  of  Professor  Gamgee  it  would  have  been  quite  sufficient 
to  remunerate  him  for  all  the  time  and  trouble  he  had  devoted.  He  looked 
upon  Professor  Gamgee  as  one  of  the  great  lights  of  their  profession,  and  from 
him  they  might  expect  and  would  expect  great  things.  As  Professor  Gamgee 
had  observed,  they  ought  not  to  be  backward  in  urging  this  subject  upon  the 
attention  of  Government,  not  merely  that  the  cattle  plague,  but  that  all  other 
epizootics  should  be  under  the  supervisions  of  veterinary  surgeons  in  this 
country.  He  agreed  most  cordially  with  everything  which  Professor  Gamgee 
had  said,  and  thanked  him  most  sincerely  for  his  address.  He  hoped  the 
present  Congress  was  only  one  of  a  series  of  Congresses  to  be  held  in 
future. 

The  motion  was  then  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Bodington  said  he  really  could  not  express  the  great  delight  he  felt  at 
the  presence  of  so  many  of  his  brethren.  It  was  quite  true  that  he  first 
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mooted  the  question  of  the  Congress  ;  but  the  carrying  of  it  out  and  bringing 
it  to  its  full  development,  as  several  members  had  been  pleased  to  express  it, 
was  not  attributable  to  himself.  The  finest  army  in  the  world  must  have  a 
good  commander,  and  the  best  commander  in  the  world  must  have  a  good 
army.  He  had  had  most  able  assistance  from  every  one  he  had  asked  to  join 
him  in  the  undertaking.  They  had  come  forward  most  manfully,  and  done 
all  he  had  asked  of  them.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  could  only  say, 
whatever  amount  of  trouble  he  might  have  had  in  this  matter — and  he  must 
confess  it  was  not  a  very  small  amount — he  had  been  fully  compensated  in 
feeling  that  the  undertaking  had  been  a  success.  As  regarded  a  repetition  of 
this  sort  of  thing,  he  would  just  say  that  this  Congress  was  a  child  which  had 
been  born  to  the  profession.  It  was  for  the  profession  to  look  to  it,  and  find 
nurses  for  it,  and  take  care  that  it  should  not  die  a  premature  death.  One  or 
two  friends  had  thought  that  an  annual^Congress  would  be  useful.  He  must 
confess  his  own  opinion  would  rather  lead  to  having  one  once  in  three  years* 
When  another  attempt  was  made  he  hoped  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  some 
one  who  had  greater  attainments  than  he  had,  who  stood  higher  in  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  who  would  take  it  up  with  greater  ability.  Perhaps  then  they 
might  get  the  Continentals  to  come  over  here,  and  have  the  thing  altogether 
on  a  grander  scale.  If  they  were  in  the  course  of  three  years  to  repeat  the 
dose  ft  would  not  fall  heavily  on  their  pockets.  He  thanked  the  gentlemen 
present  exceedingly  for  the  honour  they  had  done  him  in  passing  the  vote  of 
thanks.  Three  was  one  duty  which  remained,  and  that  was  for  him  to 
propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  their  worthy  President.  This  perhaps  required 
no  comment  from  him  in  order  to  secure  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  for 
Mr.  Lawson  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  presided  over  the  Congress. 
He  had  done  so  at  great  sacrifice  of  time,  and  his  time  was  of  very  great 
consequence. 

Professor  Gamgee  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Smith  begged  to  couple  with  the  name  of  the  President  that  of 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  had  occupied  the  chair  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
proceedings. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  unanimously  accorded,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  on 
behalf  of  the  President  and  himself,  briefly  acknowledged  it. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to  the  Committee  who  had  assisted 
Mr.  Bodington  in  getting  up  the  Congress,  and  the  proceedings  then 
terminated. 
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THE  VETERINARY  CONGRESS. 

Veterinary  Establishment, 

\  Canton,  Cardiff,  South  Wales  ; 

May  im,  1867. 

t 

Dear  Sirs, — I  am  sure  you  will  even  in  this  your  crowded 
number  allow  me  space  for  the  purpose  of  returning  my  sin¬ 
cere  and  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  those  who  so  kindly  rendered 
me  assistance  in  the  arrangements  and  detail  of  the  late  Vete¬ 
rinary  Congress.  To  our  President  I  feel  personally  indebted, 
for  having,  at  great  sacrifice  of  other  important  duties, 
honoured  us  with  his  presence.  To  the  Vice-Presidents 
and  Committee  of  Management  too  I  am  equally  obliged. 
It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  thought  at  all  invidious  on  my  part  if 
I  express  particularly  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Thomas  Greaves,  of 
Manchester,  whose  kindness  and  very  able  aid,  so  cheerfully 
given,  rendered  those  heavy  duties  which  devolved  upon  me 
as  honorary  secretary  comparatively  light,  and  contributed  so 
much  to  a  successful  issue.  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to 
thank  you,  sirs,  for  the  assistance  rendered  by  your  pen 
and  pages,  and  for  the  space  you  have  at  all  times  allowed 
therein  for  any  communication  connected  with  Congress. 

To  one  and  all  I  once  more  return  my  thanks,  and  trust 
that  all  my  shortcomings  in  my  official  capacity  wfill  be 
frankly  forgiven,  and  that  this  our  first  Congress  may  be 
announced  a  success.” 

I  remain,  dear  Sirs, 

Yours  very  truly, 

George  Bodington,  M.R.C.V.S. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian^ 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINAY  SURGEONS. 
SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  held  May  21st,  1867. 

Present : — Professors  Spooner,  Simonds,  Varnell,  and  Brown, 

Messrs.  J:  C.  Broad,  Ernes,  Greaves,  Harrison,  Harpley, 

Hunt,  Lawson,  Moon,  Robinson,  Wilkinson,  Withers,  and 

the  Secretary. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hunt,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Broad — 

That  J.  Lawson,  Esq.,  late  President,  take  the  chair.” — 
Carried. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  election  of  a  President  for  the  ensuing  year  was  then 
proceeded  with. 

Professor  Simonds  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing 
a  gentleman  well  known  to  the  Council,  a  liberal  supporter 
of  the  profession,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  Court  of 
Examiners — he  begged  to  propose  Professor  Morton. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  said,  as  it  was  a  year  of  vast  importance, 
he  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  elect  a  President  re¬ 
siding  in  London,  and  begged  to  propose  Mr.  William 
Field,  jun. 

On  the  ballot  being  taken  there  were  found  to  be  for  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morton  8,  and  Mr.  William  Field,  jun.,  7. 

Whereupon  Professor  Morton  was  declared  duly  elected 
President  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  election  of  six  Vice-Presidents  w^as  then  proceeded 
with.  The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed; 

Mr.  Fleming,  by  Mr.  Lawson. 

„  W.  Field,  jun.,  by  Mr.  Harpley. 

„  W.  Thacker,  by  Mr.  Moon. 

„  T.  W.  Gowing,  by  Professor  Varnell. 

„  W.  J.  Goodwin,  by  Professor  Spooner. 

„  E.  N.  Wilkinson,  by  Professor  Simonds. 

,,  G.  A.  Lepper,  by  Mr.  Greaves. 

„  M.  E.  Naylor,  by  Mr.  Hunt. 

„  T.  W.  Mayer,  by  Professor  Simonds. 

„  W.  Burley,  by  Mr.  Wilkinson. 
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The  ballot  having  been  taken,  was  to  the  following  effect, 
viz. — 


Mr.  W.  Field  .  .16 
,,  W.  Thacker  .  14 
,,  G.  Fleming  .  13 
,,  T.  W.  Gowing  12 
,,  J.  W.  Goodwin  9 


Mr.  Wilkinson  .  .  8 
„  G.  Lepper  .  .  8 
5,  M.  E.  Naylor  .  7 
„  T.  W.  Mayer  .  6 
„  W.  Burley  .  .  5 


The  election  was  then  declared  to  have  fallen  upon  Messrs. 
Field,  Thacker,  Fleming,  Gowing,  Goodwin,  and  Lepper, 
the  chairman  giving  the  casting  vote  in  favour  of  the  last- 
named  gentleman. 

The  election  of  a  Secretary  and  Registrar  was  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  with. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  TLar^ley — 

That  Mr.  Coates  be  re-elected  Secretary  and  Re¬ 
gistrar.^^ 

On  the  ballot  being  taken,  Mr.  Coates  was  declared  to  be 
unanimously  elected. 

The  appointment  of  Committees  for  the  year  was  next  pro¬ 
ceeded  with. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Lawson,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Greaves — 

That  the  Finance  Committee  consist  of  Messrs.  Field, 
Harpley,  Harrison,  Moon,  Thacker,  and  Wilkinson — 
Carried.  , 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hartley,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Broad — 

^^That  the  House  Committee  consist  of  Professor  Spooner, 
Messrs.  Harrison,  Mavor,  and  Withers.’^ — -Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Harpley,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Moon — 

^^That  the  Registration  Committee  consist  of  Professor 
Simonds,  Messrs.  Ernes  and  Wilkinson.’’^ — Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Brown,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Greaves — 

That  the  Parliamentary  Committee  consist  of  Professors 
Spooner,  Simonds,  Varnell,  and  Gamgee ;  Messrs.  Ernes, 
Field,  Harpley,  Harrison,  Gowing,  and  Robinson.” — 
Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Spooner,  and  seconded  by 
Professor  Simonds — 

“That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  awarded  to  the  chairman,  J. 
Lawson,  Esq.,  late  President,  for  the  very  able  manner  in 
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which  he  has  conducted  the  duties  of  his  office  during  the 
past  year/^ — Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Lawson  returned  thanks,  and  gave  up  his  key  of  office. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

William  Henry  Coates, 

Secretary, 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 

At  the  several  meetings  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  the  following  gentlemen  passed 
their  examinations,  and  were  admitted  members  of  the  body 
corporate : 

STUDENTS  OF  THE  ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

A'pril  2^th. 

Mr.  John  Vickers  Blake  .  .  Crewkerne,  Somerset. 

—  Thomas  Hetherington  .  London. 

—  William  Robert  Marriott  .  Car  Colstone,  Notts. 


STUDENTS  OF  THE  ALBERT  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 


Mr.  James  M‘Kenny 

—  John  Hoole 

—  Robert  Duguid  . 

—  William  Stratton 

—  William  Hardcastle 


Dublin. 

Sleaford,  Lincolnshire. 

Udney,  Aberdeenshire. 

Castle  Bellingham,  Co.  Louth. 
Darley  Ripley,  Yorkshire. 


STUDENTS  OF  THE  ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

April 


Mr.  William  Alfred  Crow 

—  Edward  Beddard 

—  Edm.  Hardman  Whitworth  . 

—  John  Rogerson  . 

—  George  Edward  Cooper 

—  Edward  Meek 

—  Rees  Hopkins 


Mr.  Thomas  Abbott  Young 

—  Edward  Nettleship 

—  Albert  Simpson 

— George  Walker  Cooke 


Wickhampton,  Norfolk. 
Upper  Penn,  Wolverhampton. 
Bury,  Lancashire. 

Olitheroe,  do. 

Yeavely,  Derbyshire. 

New  Bridge,  Wolverhampton. 
Pontypridd,  Glamorganshire. 

May  HA 

.  Southwell,  Notts. 

.  Kettering,  Northamptonshire. 
.  Lechlade,  Gloucestershire. 
Spilsby,  Lincolnshire. 
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ANNUAL  DINNER. 

Between  fifty  and  sixty  members  assembled  to  dinner 
at  the  London  Tavern  in  the  evening.  The  President  occu¬ 
pied  the  chair,  and  was  supported  on  his  right  by  Professor 
Spooner,  Mr.  Robinson,  Professors  Simonds  and  Brown, 
Messrs.  Burley  and  Pritchard.  On  his  left  by  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  Her  Majesty’s  Forces;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gamgee;  Messrs.  Hunt,  Cartledge,  Silvester,  and 
Moon ;  besides  which,  most  of  those  whose  names  appear 
in  our  report  of  the  annual  meeting  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  paying  their  respects  to  the  retiring  President. 
In  the  orthodox  phraseology,  we  may  add  that  the  usual 
loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  drunk,  and  the  evening  was 
spent  with  much  conviviality  and  good  fellowship. 


PROPOSED  TESTIMONIAL  TO  PROFESSOR 

VARNELL. 

Royal  Yeterinauy  College, 
London  ;  May^  1867. 

^^Dear  Sir, 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  at  a  Meeting 
of  some  of  the  Friends  of  Professor  Varnell, — Professor 
Morton  in  the  Chair, — it  was  unanimously  resolved — 

“  That  a  Testimonial  be  presented  to  Professor  Varnell 
on  his  retirement  from  the  more  active  duties  of  his  profession 
in  connection  with  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

^^That  a  Committee  for  carrying  out  this  object  be  formed 
of  the  following  Gentlemen,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number : 

'Professor  Simonds. 

Treasurer — Professor  Brown. 

Hon,  Secretary — Professor  TusoNi 
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J.  E.  Adlard,  Esq. 
Professor  Armatage. 
Hartley  Batt_,  Esq. 
Wm.  Bentley,  Esq. 
Geo.  Bodington,  Esq. 
James  C.  Broad,  Esq. 
Thos.  D.  Broad,  Esq. 
Wm.  Burley,  Esq. 

B.  Cartledge,  Esq. 

R.  H.  Dyer,  Esq. 
Colonel  Eitzwigram. 

T.  W.  Gowing,  Esq. 
Thomas  Greaves,  Esa. 
Professor  Hallen. 
Gilbert  Heyes,  Esq. 

It  was  likewise  resolved — 


“R.  L.  Hunt,  Esq. 

Charles  Land,  Esq. 

John  Lawson,  Esq. 

G.  A.  Lepper,  Esq. 

Wm.  Mavor,  Esq. 

James  Moon,  Esq. 

James  Moore,  Jun.,  Esq. 
Professor  Morton. 

Wm.  Robinson,  Esq. 

—  Rowe,  Sen.,  Esq. 
Alfred  Rushall,  Esq. 
Samuel  Tremlett,  Esq. 
Joseph  Woodger,  Jun.,Esq. 
E.  W.  Wragg,  Esq.^^ 


That  a  Circular  embodying  the  foregoing  Resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  Members  of  the  Veterinary  Profession. 

That  no  Subscription  exceed  One  Guinea. 

That  Subscriptions  be  forwarded  to  Professor  Brown, 

^WARNELL  TESTIMONIAL  FUND, 

Messrs.  Cox  &  Biddulph, 

Bankers, 

“  Charing  Cross. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

RICHARD  V.  TUSON, 

Honorary  Secretary. 


THE  RELATION  OF  ORGANIZED  BODIES  TO 

EXTERNAL  FORCES. 

Mr.  Groves  states,  that  in  physiology  very  consider¬ 
able  strides  are  being  made  by  studying  the  relation  of  or¬ 
ganised  bodies  to  external  forces.  Vegetables  acted  on  by 
light  and  heat,  decompose  water,  ammonia,  and  carbonic 
acid,  and  transform  them  into  other  substances,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  albumen ;  while  the  animal  reverses  the  process,  as 
does  vegetable  decay.  As,  moreover,  heat  and  light  are 
absorbed,  or  converted  in  forming  the  synthetic  processes 
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going  on  in  the  vegetable,  so  conversely  heat  and  sometimes 
light  is  given  off  by  the  living  animal.  The  series  of  pro¬ 
cesses  above  given  may  be  simulated  by  the  chemist  in  his 
laboratory;  and  the  amount  of  labour  which  a  man  has 
undergone  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  may  be  ap¬ 
proximately  arrived  at  by  an  examination  of  the  chemical 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  his  body,  changed  forms 
in  matter  indicating  the  anterior  exercise  of  dynamical  force. 
That  muscular  action  is  produced  or  supported  by  chemical 
change  would  probably  now  be  a  generally  accepted  doctrine; 
but  while  many  have  thought  that  muscular  power  is 
derived  from  the  oxidation  of  albuminous  or  nitrogenised  sub¬ 
stances,  several  recent  researches  seem  to  show  that  the  latter 
is  rather  an  accompaniment  than  a  cause  of  the  former,  and 
that  it  is  by  the  oxidation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  compounds 
that  muscular  force  is  supplied. 


EDINBURGH  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

We  learn  that  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  at  its 
Meeting  on  May  2Ist,  appointed  Mr.  Williams,  M.R.C.V.S., 
Bradford,  the  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Principal  of  the 
College. 


OBITUARY. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Joseph  Redwood, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Dorchester,  after  a  very  short  illness,  in  the 
forty-second  year  of  his  age.  His  diploma  bears  date.  May 
8th,  1844. 


ERRATA  IN  NO.  473, 

Page  399,  line  13,  for  “  In  the  Pardoners,  when,”  read  “In  the  Pardoner’s 
Tale,  when.” 

Page  399,  line  18,  transfer  *  to  line  19. 

Page  400,  line  29,  for  “  Ne  nons  avient,”  read  “  Ne  nous  avient.” 

Page  403,  line  '6, for  “accompany  in  the  rot,”  read  “  accompany  the  rot.” 
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Communications  and  Cases. 


KEMARKS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  DISEASES  AF¬ 
FECTING  THE  FACIAL  REGION  OF  THE 
HORSE^S  HEAD. 

By  Professor  Varnell^  Royal  Veterinary  CollegCj  London. 

{Continued from  p.  386.) 

The  following  case  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  development 
of  disease,  arising  from  injuries,  in  the  sinuses  of  the  face  of 
the  horse.  In  June,  1860,  my  attention  was  directed  to  a 
thoroughbred  colt,  about  a  year  and  three  months  old,  which 
had  an  enlargement  on  the  side  of  the  face,  a  little  below 
the  orbit,  and  which  I  was  informed  had  gradually  increased 
in  size  up  to  the  time  I  saw  it.  The  history  I  received  of 
the  case  was  as  follows  : — About  three  months  previously 
the  colt  received  a  kick  from  another  horse  on  the  face, 
which  was  followed  by  a  slight  swelling,  hut  of  this  no  par¬ 
ticular  notice  was  taken,  as  the  animal  fed  well,  and  did  not 
appear  to  suffer  any  pain.  During  the  last  month,  however, 
a  change  was  observed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  little 
animal;  the  swelling  visibly  increased  in  size,  the  breathing 
became  interrupted,  and  the  position  of  the  eye  in  the  orbit 
was  slightly  altered.  These  symptoms  were  now  so  manifest 
that  the  owner  was  induced  to  have  an  opinion  respecting  the 
case.  The  enlargement  was  carefully  examined  ;  percussion 
gave  a  dull  sound  over  the  region  of  the  affected  sinuses,  and 
the  surface  of  the  enlargement  pitted  on  pressure  being 
applied  to  it. 
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550  DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  FACIAL  REGION  OF  THE  HORSE. 

Diagnosis. — That  the  disease  had  assumed  a  malignant 
form.  Pi'ognosis. — Considered  the  affection  to  be  incurable. 
The  owner  was  advised  to  have  the  colt  destroyed  ;  but  before 
this  was  carried  into  effect  we  deemed  it  advisable  to  explore 
the  sinuses  with  the  trephine^  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
correctness  of  our  diagnosis.  To  perform  this  operation^  it 
was  found  necessary  to  cast  the  colt.  On  making  a  section 
through  the  sldn^  over  the  lower  part  of  the  antrum,  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  extreme  vascularity  and  thick¬ 
ened  condition  of  the  periosteum  from  interstitial  in¬ 
filtration,  a  phenomenon  which  will  account  for  its  pitting 
when  pressed  upon  by  the  finger.  This  membrane  Avas  very 
easily  stripped  off  the  bone,  Avhich  also  was  very  vascular, 
and  so  soft  and  spongy  that,  although  the  trephine  Avas 
used,  it  was  not  actually  needed,  for  it  could  have  been 
cut  Avith  the  scalpel.  On  removing  a  portion  of  the  bone 
the  antrum  was  found  to  be  nearly  filled  with  an  irregular 
morbid  growth  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cavity. 
Feeling  confident  now  that  a  cure  could  not  possibly  be 
effected,  we  had  the  colt  destroyed  at  once,  and  the  region  of 
the  disease  more  fully  examined  post-mortem. 

On  removing  the  outer  wall  of  the  frontal,  malar,  nasal, 
and  maxillary  sinuses,  exit  was  given  to  about  four  ounces 
of  muco-purulent  matter,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
contained  in  a  circumscribed  cyst  having  no  communication 
whatever  Avith  the  nasal  passage,  which,  to  some  extent,  ex¬ 
plains  why  there  was  no  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  Avith 
the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  mucus.  The  abnormal 
growth  Avhich,  as  before  stated,  nearly  filled  the  sinuses, 
Avas  upon  further  examination  found  to  be  much  more  ex¬ 
tensive  than  at  first  was  expected,  for  it  encroached,  not  only 
upon  the  orbit,  displacing  thereby  the  eye,  but  it  also 
extended  beyond  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  even  as  far  back  as  the  posterior  part  of  the  wing  of  the 
sphenoid  bone;  it  likewise  projected  inwards  and  upwards 
into  the  super-posterior  part  of  the  nasal  passage,  involving 
the  ethmoidal  cells  and  turbinated  bones,  thus  diminishing 
the  air-passage  and  impeding  respiration.  In  structure,  it 
consisted  of  elongated  spiculse  of  bone,  which  projected  from 
the  inner  surface  of  osseous  walls  of  the  sinuses,  and  of 
fibrous  tissue  interspersed  with  a  jelly-like  substance.  A 
little  matter  scraped  from  the  cut  surface  of  the  mass, 
when  placed  under  the  microscope,  was  found  to  consist  of 
large  nucleated  cells  and  granular  cells :  many  of  the 
former  were  spindle-shaped,  AA'hile  others  were  irregular  in 
outline. 
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I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  characters  of  the  tumour^ 
its  rapid  growth  (not  more  than  four  months),  and  the  im¬ 
portant  parts  it  had  already  encroached  upon  and  was 
rapidly  extending  to,  fully  justified  the  idea  of  having  the 
colt  destroyed. 

Disease  of  the  Ethmoid  Cells  and  Sinuses. 

This  case  may  be  considered  as  idiopathic,  inasmuch  as  its 
origin  cannot  be  accounted  for.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year  (viz.,  1867),  a  veterinary  surgeon,  in  extensive 
practice,  requested  my  opinion  respecting  an  enlargement  on 
the  side  of  the  face  of  an  aged  chesnut  cob.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind,  he  informed  me,  that  the  case  was  incurable, 
and  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  treat  it ;  but  the  owner 
of  the  animal  would  not  consent  to  its  being  destroyed  with¬ 
out  some  one  else  confirmed  his  decision.  I  was,  therefore, 
consulted. 

The  cob  had  a  slight  discharge  from  the  nostril  of  the  side 
of  the  face  affected ;  the  sub-maxillary  glands  were  enlarged, 
and  a  considerable  swelling  existed  on  the  side  of  the  face, 
which  extended  from  the  orbit  as  low  down  as  the  second 
upper  molar  tooth.  The  most  prominent  part  of  this  tumour 
had  been  punctured,  from  which  issued  a  small  quantity  of 
thin  glairy  matter.  On  its  being  manipulated,  I  found  that  it 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  I  could  detect  that 
the  osseous  wall  of  the  sinuses  had  become  as  thin  in  some 
places  as  a  piece  of  paper. 

I  endeavoured  to  pass  a  probe  into  the  sinus  through  an 
opening  made  by  the  puncture,  which  was  evidently  quite 
through  the  bone,  but  its  progress  was  arrested.  I  also  ob¬ 
served  that  the  eye  was  displaced  in  the  orbit,  evidently  from 
the  same'cause  which  produced  the  enlargement  on  the  face. 

This  examination  enabled  me  to  diagnose  the  case  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  curability,  which  entirely 
agreed  with  that  of  my  friend,  and  I  unhesitatingly  advised 
that  the  cob  be  destroyed,  which  was  consented  to  by  the 
owner.  The  head  was  afterwards  sent  to  me  for  further 
examination. 

Examination  of  the  Head. — The  outer  wall  of  the  sinuses 
was  easily  removed  with  the  bone  forceps ;  indeed,  this 
could  have  been  effected  with  an  ordinary  scalpel,  so  very 
thin  had  the  bones  become  from  pressure  imparted  to  them 
by  the  abnormal  growth  within.  This  was  also  the  case 
with  those  bones  that  formed  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  which, 
after  the  eye  and  its  appendages  had  been  taken  outj  were  a# 
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easily  removed.  Although  I  had  to  a  great  extent  exposed 
the  abnormal  growth^  and  discovered  that  it  was  of  a  very 
unusual  character,  still  the  precise  part,  or  to  what  bone  it 
was  attached,  I  could  not  yet  make  out.  I  also  removed  all 
the  debris  from  its  surface,  as  well  as  out  of  the  nooks  and 
spaces  in  the  sinuses  which  were  occupied  by  the  tumour, 
still  without  discovering  its  root  or  roots.  I  next  made  a 
longitudinal  section  through  the  head,  about  half  an  inch 
on  the  right  side  of  a  median  line  (the  disease  being  on 
the  left),  and  I  afterwards  carefully  removed  the  septum 
nasi,  which  exposed  the  parts  from  which  the  diseased  mass 
originated.  The  cause,  however,  which  gave  rise  to  its  forma¬ 
tion  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  apparent.  As  far  as  the 
sinuses  and  the  orbit  are  concerned,  I  have  already  alluded 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  were  filled ;  I  may  further  add 
that  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  nasal  passage  was  also 
nearly  closed  by  the  same  abnormal  growth,  and  a  great  part 
of  both  turbinated  bones  was  entirely  absorbed. 

In  appearance,  this  mass  of  diseased  structure  had  the  usual 
character  and  consistence  of  a  fibro-osseous  tumour.  It  yielded 
to  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  a  scalpel  could  be  easily 
passed  quite  through  it,  not,  however,  without  the  sensation 
of  osseous  matter  existing  throughout  its  entire  substance. 

Its  surface  being  accurately  traced,  it  was  found  to  take 
its  rise  from  the  front  of  the  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  the 
cranial  surface  of  which  was  not  in  any  way  affected.  Each 
of  the  ethmoid  cells,  from  what  cause  I  cannot  imagine, 
seem  at  a  remote  period  to  have  become  enlarged,  through 
some  morbid  action  being  set  up  in  the  thin  paper-like  pieces 
of  bone,  and  their  membranous  coverings,  of  which  they  are 
composed.  This  diseased  action  continued,  and  the  growth 
no  doubt  increased  up  to  the  time  the  horse  was  destroyed, 
extending  thereby  into,  and  filling  up,  the  sinuses  and  other 
cavities  as  above  described.  The  cells  which  occupied  more 
especially  the  postero- inferior  part  of  the  nasal  passage  had 
assumed  a  pearlike  shape,  while  those  which  extended  into 
and  occupied  the  sinuses  had  become  moulded  to  the  form  of 
those  cavities. 

Structurally  this  growth  seemed  to  be  made  up  of 
fibrous  tissue  and  bone  earth,  the  latter  comparatively  small 
in  quantity ;  and  when  small  sections  taken  from  any  portion 
of  it  were  placed  under  the  microscope,  an  irregular  and 
ill-defined  Haversian  system  of  canals,  surrounded  by 
concentric  lamina,  Avas  apparent ;  lacunre  and  canaliculae  were 
not  detected. 

If  the  term  malignant  is  understood  to  mean  a  disease 
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wliicli  threatens  the  life  of  the  animal  it  alfects^  then  the  one 
now  under  consideration  is  undoubtedly  of  that  character ; 
for  although  the  cob  might  have  lived  for  a  long  time^  never- 
thelessj  eventually  it  would  have  caused  his  death.  I  feel 
confident  that  a  cure  was  impossible,  and  that  the  owner  of 
the  horse  was  justified  in  having  him  destroyed. 

Osteosarcoma. 

Further  to  illustrate  varieties  of  disease  of  the  sinuses, 
I  will  briefiy  narrate  a  case  of  osteo- sarcoma  which  came 
under  my  notice  in  July,  1862.  I  was  requested  to  see 

a  horse,  the  property  of  - ,  that  was  affected  in  the 

right  side  of  the  face  with  the  above  malignant  disease, 
and  which  I  was  informed  had  become  so  bad  that  the  smell 
from  his  nostrils  and  mouth  was  almost  unbearable.  On  ex¬ 
amining  this  animal  I  found  that  he  had  an  ofiensivc  discharge 
from  his  nostril,  the  face  below  the  orbit  Avas  enlarged,  and  the 
eye  slightly  displaced  in  its  cavity.  I  also  discovered  that  the 
three  last  molar  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  side  affected 
Avere  quite  loose  in  their  sockets,  from  Avhich  a  discharge  of  a 
highly  fetid  character  issued.  Percussion  on  the  side  of  the 
face  indicated  extensive  disease,  and  the  enlargement  readily 
yielded  to  pressure.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  poor  animal 
Avas  much  wasted  in  flesh,  from  not  haAung  been  able  to 
masticate  his  food,  and  the  debilitating  influence  the  disease 
liad  had  upon  his  constitution.  I  suggested  that  the  horse 
be  destroyed,  as  there  Avas  no  prospect  Avhatever  of  a  cure 
being  effected,  which  advice  Avas  at  once  acted  upon. 

Post-mortem  Exammation.—-^Yh.Q  outer  Avails  of  the  sinuses, 
Avhich,  as  before  stated,  were  very  thin,  Avere  first  remoA^ed, 
disclosing  thereby  a  mass  of  disease  having  its  root  opposite 
the  fangs  of  the  fourth  molar  tooth,  which  Avas  in  a  state  of 
caries.  This  abnormal  growth  occupied  the  maxillary,  malar, 
lachrymal,  and  a  part  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  had  also 
encroached  upon  the  orbit  to  such  an  extent  as  to  displace 
the  eyeball.  The  outer  surface  of  the  diseased  mass  w^as 
soft  in  texture ;  it  had  a  gelatinous  appearance,  and  Avhcii^ 
pressed  upon  with  the  blade  of  the  scalpel  a  thin  Avatery  fluid 
oozed  from  its  surface;  a  section  of  it  presented  a  greyish-red 
appearance,  with  lightish  streaks-  of  fibro -osseous  matter 
diverging  from  its  roots  and  extending  irregularly  through  its 
entire  substance.  The  facial  bones  themselves  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  disease  had  in  some  parts  disappeared  altogether,  Avhile 
in  others  the  cancelli  were  much  enlarged,  their  osseous  par¬ 
titions  partially  absorbed,  and  their  interstices  filled  Avith  a 
deposition  of  fibro-cellular  structure. 
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Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  this  malignant  and  incurable 
disease,  whieh  I  have  no  doubt  primarily  arose  from  earies  of 
the  fangs  of  the  molar  teeth. 

I  have  thus  given  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the  diseases 
affeeting  the  osseous  struetures  and  sinuses  of  the  facial  region 
of  the  head  of  the  horse,  with  a  few  examples  of  sueh  cases  as 
the  junior  praetitioner  may  expect  to  meet  with  in  practice. 
Each  disease  that  I  have  noticed  has  its  modifieations.  There 
are  some  peeuliar  affections  that  I  have  not  mentioned,  such 
as  osteo-dentine  growths  occupying  the  antrum  and  other 
sinuses,  and  also  instances  in  which  the  antrum  has  been  filled 
with  molar  teeth  of  various  forms  and  in  different  stages  of 
development.  If  my  future  oceupations  will  admit,  and  I 
hope  they  will,  I  intend  to  eonsider  some  of  the  diseases 
affecting  the  cranial  part  of  the  head  of  the  horse. 


POISONING  OF  COWS  WITH  ARUM  MACU- 

LATUM. 

By  H.  Lepper,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Aylesbury. 

Arum  is  an  indigenous  plant,  very  eommon  in  this  locality, 
and  I  believe  generally  met  with  throughout  England. 

On  the  3rd  of  May  last,  Mr.  Josiah  Scamons,  of  Hulcot, 
turned  six  cows  into  a  paddock,  which  was  very  bare  of 
grass,  previous  to  giving  them  a  more  liberal  supply.  Bor¬ 
dering  on  the  paddock  is  a  small  inclosure,  in  whieh  was 
growing  a  considerable  quantity  of  arum,  with  other  herbage. 
The  cows  broke  through  the  hedge,  and  ate  a  good  deal  of 
the  arum.  Three  of  the  cows  however  only  were  seen 
thus  trespassing,  although  the  others  had  the  same  facility  of 
access. 

On  the  following  day  one  of  the  animals  failed  to  give  her 
ordinary  quantity  of  milk,  was  off  her  appetite,  and  a  little 
erection  of  the  coat  was  perceived.  The  farmer  gave  her  a 
dose  of  salts,  and  on  the  following  day  the  unfavorable 
symptoms  had  passed  off.  This  day  another  cow  presented 
the  same  symptoms,  but  in  a  more  aggravated  form,  accom¬ 
panied  wdth  tremors,  and  died  in  about  ten  hours  from  the 
time  she  was  observed  to  be  ill. 

On  the  following  morning  another  cow  was  noticed  to  be 
unwell.  The  symptoms  in  this  case  were,  loss  of  milk  and  of 
appetite,  erection  of  the  coat,  and  trembling  of  the  body;  and 
in  addition  to  the  symptoms  manifested  in  the  other  cows, 
there  was  tumefaction  of  the  off  fore  leg,  extending  to  the 
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shoulder;  she  was  very  lame^  and  moved  with  great  difficulty 
when  urged  to  do  so. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day  a  message  was  forwarded  to 
me  requesting  my  immediate  attendance,  but  in  consequence 
of  other  engagements  I  was  unable  to  do  so  until  late  in  the 
afternoon. 

On  my  arrival  I  was  informed  that,  as  the  animal  appeared 
to  be  fast  sinking,  she  had  been  killed,  and  forwarded  to  the 
slaughterhouse  of  a  butcher  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  at 
once  gave  strict  directions  that  every  part  should  be  taken 
care  of  for  my  inspection  on  the  following  morning. 

Autopsy. — The  rumen  contained  a  large  quantity  of 
coarsely  masticated  hay,  but  not  a  particle  of  green  herbage. 
The  reticulum  was  nearly  empty,  and  healthy  in  appearance; 
the  omasum  very  full  of  solid  food,  principally  of  finely  mas¬ 
ticated  hay,  having  a  slight  tinge  of  green  colour;  when 
washed  and  carefully  examined,  neither  grass  nor  any  of  the 
arum  could  be  detected.  The  abomasom  was  nearly  empty, 
only  a  little  fiuid  remained  in  it,  with  scarcely  any  alteration 
in  appearance  from  a  healthy  organ. 

The  whole  of  the  small  intestines  were  emptied  of  everything 
in  the  form  of  excrements.  They  were  also  highly  congested, 
and  contained  a  quantity  of  bloody  mucus.  The  blind  por¬ 
tion  of  the  caecum  was  full  of  ingesta,  very  unusually  so,  and 
the  large  intestines  contained  a  small  quantity  of  the  same 
kind  of  ingesta,  and  were  ecchymosed  in  places  throughout 
their  whole  extent. 

The  spleen  was  larger  than  ordinarj^,  had  a  very  uneven 
surface,  being  raised  in  patches,  and  was  easily  broken  down 
under  pressure. 

The  lungs,  heart,  and  liver,  had  the  appearance  of  health. 

The  flesh,  also,  looked  sound  and  healthy,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  off  fore  quarter,  which  was  emphysematous 
from  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  a  quantity  of 
blood  was  effused  into  the  cellular  tissue ;  but  it  was  of  a 
much  brighter  colour  than  what  is  seen  in  the  disease  termed 
quarter-evil.  I  should  mention,  that  another  cow  showed 
slight  symptoms  of  poisoning,  but  they  soon  passed  off  after  a 
purgative  had  been  administered. 

There  are  yet  one  or  two  other  circumstances  I  am  desirous 
of  mentioning  ; — The  butcher  who  had  the  cow  that  died,  fed 
with  the  offal  two  sows  in  pig.  One  of  them  died  about  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  after  eating  it,  and  the  other  was  ill  and 
took  no  food  for  several  davs  after. 

The  affected  quarter  of  the  slaughtered  cow  was  taken  by 
the  owner  for  his  dogs.  He  has  since  informed  me  that  they 
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have  all  been  ill,  and  were  swollen  very  much  about  the 
mouth,  lips,  and  throat. 

I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  green  soft  food 
being  hurried  through  the  intestinal  canal  without  retention 
in  the  rumen  or  the  omasum,  although  the  animal  had  been 
two  days  in  the  paddock, 

[Common  arum  or  cuckow-pint,  is  a  perennial  indigenous 
plant,  the  leaves  are  arrow-shaped,  four  or  five  inches  long,  of 
a  deep  shining  green,  and  often  spotted  brown  or  black.  At 
the  close  of  the  summer,  its  naked  cluster  of  berries  within 
the  spathe,  renders  the  plant  very  conspicuous.  The  leaves 
of  the  plant  have  been  known  to  cause  death  when  eaten  by 
children,  but  the  root  was  the  part  formerly  directed  to  be 
employed  medicinally.  It  is  when  fresh  inodorous;  and 
when  chewed  it  excites  a  burning  and  prickling  sensation  in 
the  mouth  and  tongue,  accompanied  with  great  thirst ;  effects 
removable  by  oleaginous  fluids  or  milk.  Hubbed  on  the  skin 
it  excoriates  or  blisters  it.  This  acrimonious  property  is  dis¬ 
sipated  by  drying,  or  by  bruising  and  well  washing  in  water. 
Some  varieties  of  the  arum  have  roots  which  are  edible,  as 
A.  esculentiim,  A,  sagittifolium,  and  others,  and  even  the 
leaves  are  boiled  and  eaten  as  greens  in  the  hot  countries 
where  they  grow.  Loudon  states  that  the  roots  of  the  spotted 
arum  are  collected  in  the  isle  of  Portland  and  sent  to  London, 
where  they  are  sold  as  Portland  sago. 

The  action  of  the  root  in  its  recent  state  is  said  to  be  a  very 
.  powerful  stimulant,  expectorant,  diaphoretic,  and  cathartic; 
properties  seemingly  possessed  in  degree  by  the  leaves ;  but 
on  account  of  their  being  lost  on  drying,  and  the  root  being 
perishable,  it  is  now  rarely  employed. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  instances  of  poisoning  of 
animals  by  arum  being  before  placed  on  record.  These  are 
very  conclusive.] 


ON  THE  USE  OF  POTASSA  CAUSTICA  IN  BITES 
BY  HYDROPHOBIC  ANIMALS. 

W.  H.  Coates,  M.R.C.V.S.,  London. 

Gentlemen, — Having  seen  the  enclosed  letter  and  para¬ 
graph  in  the  Times,  I  can  bear  my  testimony  to  the  very  active 
effects  of  the  potassa  fusa,  or  potassse  hydras,  as  it  is  termed, 
which  I  had  applied  to  my  thumb  twenty  years  ago,  when 
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bitten  by  an  animal  affected  with  rabies  I  then  attended. 
Though  still  bearing  the  marks  of  this  very  efficient  caustic, 
I  think  it  is  one  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the 
veterinary  surgeon.  I  have  frequently  applied  the  nitrate  of 
silver  to  wounds  in  this  dreadful  malady;  but  in  my  own 
case  I  much  preferred  the  more  active,  but  not  less  painful 
caustic,  potash.  It  is  more  readily  diffused,  and  quickly  dis¬ 
solves  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied.  As  my  medical  friend 
jocosely  remarked,  ^^if  a  horse  were  thrown  into  a  caldron  of 
this  caustic  potash,  there  would  be  little  else  left  of  him  than 
his  shoes. 

I  am  yours  obediently. 

“  HYDROPHOBIA. 

“  To  the  TJditor  of  the  Times. 

“  Sib, — A  correspondent  in  The  Times  of  the  26th,  writing  on  hydro¬ 
phobia,  asks,  ‘How  is  it  that  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  not  left  his  mark 
behind  him  with  reference  to  this  terrible  disease  ?’ 

“Would  you  allow  me  to  state  that  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  did  leave  his 
mark  on  this  subject,  as  he  did  on  most  subjects  connected  with  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  medicine  ?  At  page  352  of  volume  iii  of  my  edition  of  his 
works  the  extract  I  enclose  will  be  found. 

“  I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

“  Chables  Hawkins.” 

“  27,  Savile-row,  Burlington-gardens,  W.,  April.” 

“  ‘  There  is  an  occasion  on  which  you  will  not  unfrequently  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  apply  caustic,  and  where  it  is  very  material  indeed  that  it  should 
be  done  in  a  careful  and  scientific  manner.  I  refer  to  cases  in  which  a 
person  has  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog,  or  a  dog  supposed  to  be  rabid. 
On  these  occasions  it  is  generally  better  to  excise  the  part  thoroughly, 
and  to  take  out  a  good  deal  of  the  surrounding  parts  ;  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  this  cannot  be  very  easily  accomplished.  A  person,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  bitten  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  dog’s  teeth  penetrate  into 
it,  and  it  would  be  a  very  serious  thing  to  cut  out  tendons,  nerves,  and 
everything  else  down  to  the  metatarsal  bones  ;  or  it  may  be  that  after  the 
incision  you  find  on  examination  that  the  tooth  has  penetrated  further 
than  you  had  supposed,  and  where  you  cannot  very  easily  follow  it  with 
the  knife.  On  these  and  similar  occasions  you  can  do  nothing  better  than 
trust  to  the  application  of  caustics.  Mr.  Youatt,  the  veterinary  surgeon, 
who  has  had  great  dealings  with  rabid  dogs,  tells  me  that  when  he  has 
been  bitten  he  has  always  applied  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  he  is  alive 
and  well  now ;  so  that  in  his  case  this  kind  of  caustic  has  done  all  that  has 
been  required.  But  then  he  applies  it  at  the  very  instant  when  he  is  bitten, 
whereas  very  few  of  your  patients  have  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  their 
pocket,  or  could  apply  it  if  they  had.  The  best  caustic,  I  apprehend,  for 
use  on  these  occasions  is  the  caustic  potash,  and  for  this  reason — that  it 
dissolves  the  parts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  that  afterwards 
the  dissolved  caustic  penetrates  still  further  beyond  the  part  to  which  it 
has  been  actually  applied.  If  the  tooth  penetrate  to  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane,  by  the  time  you  are  consulted  some  of  the  saliva  may  have  reached 
the  cells  beyond,  and  if  you  apply  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  nitric  acid, 
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these  will  coagulate  the  fluids  and  harden  the  solids,  while  the  caustic 
potash  becoming  dilfused,  will  follow  the  course  of  the  saliva.  A  conve¬ 
nient  way  of  applying  the  caustic  on  these  and  on  some  other  occasions 
is  this  : — Melt  it  in  a  silver  or  platina  spoon,  and,  when  melted,  dip  into 
it  the  blunt  end  of  a  probe.  It  will  come  out  with  a  varnish  of  the 
caustic  upon  it ;  dip  it  in  again,  until  the  button  of  caustic  has  attained 
a  sufficient  size.  By  means  of  a  probe  thus  armed  you  may  carry  the 
caustic  even  into  a  very  narrow  wound,  so  that  you  are  sure  it  will  pene¬ 
trate  wherever  the  dog’s  tooth  has  penetrated;  after  which,  from  the 
particular  nature  of  the  caustic  (as  I  have  just  explained)  you  may  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  will  penetrate  still  further,  and  as  far  as  the  poison  can  have 
reached.’  ” 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian.^ 


ON  CATTLE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 
Communicatiori  from  Mr.  W.  Smith,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Norwich. 

Dear  Sirs, — Professor  Gamgee,  in  his  address  on  Epi¬ 
zootics,  delivered  at  the  Congress  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  on 
the  7th  ult.,  stated  that  all  the  cattle  insurance  companies 
of  this  country  were  either  broken  up  or  utterly  insolvent; 
and  consequently  useless  as  a  means  of  affording  to  the  stock- 
owners  protection  against  death  by  disease.^^ 

Now,  allow  me  to  inform  you  that  in  this  county  alone 
two  cattle  insurance  societies  are  in  existence,  both  being 
not  only  solvent,  but  having  surplus  funds  in  hand. 

One,  the  Norfolk  Earmer^s  Cattle  Insurance  Society,  a 
proprietary  company,  instituted  in  1849,  is  a  general  one, 
doing  business  all  over  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  during 
the  period  of  eighteen  years  thousands  of  stockowners  can 
testify  to  the  fact  that  it  has  honorably  met  all  its  en¬ 
gagements.  It  has  also  afforded  great  relief  to  the  insured 
during  the  prevalence  of  epizootics  in  former  years,  whilst 
recently,  in  the  more  formidable  one  (cattle  plague) ,  although 
a  great  strain  was  put  upon  its  resources,  it  is  well  known 
throughout  the  kingdom  that  it  sustained  the  shock,  satisfied 
all  claims  made,  and  still  has  ample  funds  at  its  disposal. 

The  other  is  a  local  one,  the  Norfolk  Cattle  Plage  Asso¬ 
ciation.  formed  in  1865,  to  meet  only  losses  by  rinderpest. 
It  was  very  successful  in  its  operations,  and  did  great  service 
to  the  county,  not  only  in  paying  claims,  but  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  plague.  This  association  paid  away  many 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling  in  compensation,  and  still  retains 
a  large  surplus  fund. 

If  such  examples  as  these  exist  in  this  county,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  others  some  may  be  found  of  a 
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similar  kind  ?  But  even  if  we  stand  alone  in  our  glory,  the 
fact  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  assertions  made  at  the  Con¬ 
gress,  to  which  I  have  referred. 

As  an  act  of  justice,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  correct 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Gamgee,  who,  I  cannot  doubt,  made  it 
in  ignorance  of  the  above  facts. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  very  faithfully. 

To  the  TJditors  of  the  ^  Veterinarian,^ 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  HORSE-FLESH  AS  AN 

ARTICLE  OF  FOOD. 

By  W.  Ernes,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  London. 

A  SHORT  time  since,  a  mare,  about  thirteen  years  old,  but 
in  good  condition,  and  which  had  been  under  our  care  for 
chronic  lameness,  was  ordered  to  be  killed.  I  thought  this 
a  good  opportunity  to  show  the  benefits  connected  with  the 
use  of  horse-flesh  as  an  article  of  food  for  the  poorer  classes, 
by  putting  it  to  the  test.  For  this  purpose  I  secured  part  of 
the  hind-quarter  of  the  animal,  which,  after  having  been 
hung  a  sufficient  time,  was  cut  into  steaks.  The  men  in  our 
employ  were  invited  to  taste  them,  and  they  declared  the 
meat  was  good  and  savoury.  They  also  asked  for  some  which 
they  might  cook  themselves  in  their  own  fashion,  and  of 
which  their  wives  and  children  might  partake.  All  declared 
it  better  than  the  beef  they  could  buy  at  the  butcher^s. 
Some  of  it  was  served  at  our  own  table  for  dinner,  and  was 
preferred,  even  by  those  who  dined  with  us,  to  the  other 
dishes.  Many  persons  who  tasted  it  out  of  mere  curiosity 
agreed  that  it  was  very  good  and  palatable,  and  that  if  there 
were  any  difference  between  it  and  beef,  it  was  in  favour  of 
horse-flesh.  Broth  made  with  it  was  declared  to  be  better 
than  ordinary  beef-tea. 

My  object  in  sending  you  this  communication  is  to  remove 
the  irrational  prejudice  against  the  use  of  horse-flesh  as  an 
article  of  diet,  and  to  show  that  it  is  not  only  wholesome, 
but  nutritious  and  tasteful;  besides  which,  I  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  folly  of  wasting  an  amount  of  valuable  animal 
food,  of  which  numbers  of  families  and  hungry  children  would 
be  able  to  obtain  a  full  meal  at  a  small  cost. 

Veterinary  surgeons  have  the  best  opportunities  for  pro¬ 
moting  so  laudable  an  object,  and  thereby  becoming  the 
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benefactors  of  tbeir  fellow-men.  It  is  grievous  to  see  such 
an  abundant  quantity  of  good  food  neglected  in  the  face  of 
the  still  existing  distress  in  the  metropolis^  and  high  price 
of  provisions. 


A  SIMPLE  METHOD  TO  RAISE  A  HORSE  WHEN 
FALLEN  DOWN  FROM  DISEASE  OR  DEBILITY. 

By  J.  BarkeRj  M.R.C.V.S.,  Scarborough. 

The  subject  on  which  I  am  going  to  make  a  few  remarks 
is  one  very  simple  in  itself,  but  at  the  same  time  one  that 
has  caused  a  great  deal  of  annoyance^  and  loss  of  valuable 
time  to  most  members  of  the  profession.  I  allude  to  a  horse 
being  down,  and  unable  to  rise,  from  accident,  debility,  or 
other  causes.  And  who  among  us  does  not  remember  the  tug¬ 
ging  and  straining,  the  sending  for  help,  pulley,  blocks,  ropes, 
&c.,  and  fixing  the  same  with  the  aid  perhaps  of  a  black¬ 
smith  ? 

As  the  plan  I  am  about  to  describe  does  away  with  all 
this  trouble,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  prove  acceptable  to 
many  practitioners  at  some  time  or  other.  A  few  days  ago 
I  was  requested  to  see  an  old  Solferino,  once  a  good  steeple¬ 
chaser,  and  to  use  the  catheter  on  him  for  retention  of  urine. 
He  had  worked  a  hack  carriage  all  last  season ;  and,  being  a 
good  harness  horse,  had  been  fired,  and  turned  out  all  the 
winter,  thereby  becoming  very  much  reduced ;  in  fact  he  Avas 
little  more  than  a  bag  of  bones.  Being  out  in  a  very  sloping 
and  hilly  field,  he  got  into  a  dry  ditch,  and,  being  unable  to 
get  out  and  at  last  even  to  rise,  he  was  sold  for  a  trifle  to  a 
screw  horse-dealer,  who,  after  many  vain  endeavours  to  get 
him  up,  at  length  hit  upon  the  following  plan ; 

Procure  a  good  strong  gate,  pass  a  strong  rope  between 
the  top  and  second  bars,  round  the  two  cross  bars,  leaving 
the  two  ends  free ;  pull  the  horse  on  the  gate,  and  tie  him 
fast  with  the  ends  of  the  rope  round  his  body.  Three  or  four 
strong  men,  by  lifting  at  the  gate,  can  then  easily  put  the 
horse  on  his  legs.  You  then  back  a  cart  close  to  the  gate 
and  lash  it  fast,  a  strong  hurdle  on  the  other  side  the  horse 
fixed  into  the  ground,  from  which,  to  the  gate,  a  short  ladder 
padded,  or  a  plank,  can  be  passed  under  his  belly  for  further 
support,  with  the  addition  of  something  before  and  behind 
him,  and  you  have  him  safely  on  his  legs  to  do  what  is 
necessary  for  his  comfort.  The  whole  of  this  need  not 
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occupy  above  half  an  hour^  knowing  beforehand  what  is 
required.  In  the  case  of  poor  Solferino,  however,  succour 
came  too  late,  and  by  my  advice  he  was  destroyed  the 
following  morning.  I  found  on  examination  all  his  internal 
organs  were  free  from  disease. 

I  understand  that  numbers  of  horses  come  to  the  same 
sad  end  every  winter  and  spring  in  this  locality,  after  having 
worked  extremely  hard  all  the  season,  going  thirty  or  forty 
miles  per  day  oftener  than  not.  If  they  happen  to  be  good 
ones,  they  are  wintered  in  the  way  I  have  stated.  I  think  it 
high  time  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
interfered  in  this  matter,  and  licences  be  only  granted  to  men 
who  can  show  they  are  capable  of  taking  due  care  of  their 
servants  by  whose  labours  they  live,  both  in  winter  time  as 
well  as  in  summer  when  they  are  at  work. 


QUACKERY  OUTSIDE  AND  INSIDE  THE 

PROFESSION. 

By  Observer.^^ 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  outside- quackery  exerts 
more  or  less  a  baneful  influence  upon  our  profession.  It  is 
always  to  be  condemned,  under  every  aspect,  and  recognised 
as  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  and  probably  of  impudence 
also;  for  where  no  fear  is  there  can  be  no  shame. 

I  stumbled  upon  the  following  card  a  few  days  ago,  as  a 
specimen  of  outside  superlative  quackery,  which  is  presented 
to  the  readers  of  the  Veterinarian  as  exhibiting  truly  the 
above  characters.  I  omit  the  name,  &c.,  of  the  party  : 

‘  ^  from  London,  late  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  Her 

Alajesty, - .  Horses  shod,  springs  made,  and  general 

smith  work.  Scale  beams  adjusted.  Ploughs  repaired."' 

After  reading  the  contents  of  this  highly  sounding  card, 
one  is  tempted  to  ask  the  question,  ''  Why  this  individual 
with  such  qualification  has  descended  from  the  metropolis  of 
England  to  a  quiet  little  country  town?"  Surely  this 
plaee  does  not  possess  sufficient  scope  for  men  of  these 
extreme  attainments  !  ''  Scale  beams  adjusted,"  forsooth  ! 

and  Springs  made." 

This  is  a  spring,  certainly,  from  London  to - ! 

Such  cool  impudence  as  this,  however,  we  can  afford  to 
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pass  ovei’j  after  enjoying  a  smile  at  tlie  Barnum-like  dodgC;, 
which  is  wrapped  up  within.  But  what  will  our  brethren 
think  of  the  following  specimen  of  internal  quackery 
It  is  an  advertisement  intended  to  bring  the  author^s  name 
prominently  before  the  public ;  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
reproducing  it  in  the  pages  of  our  own  Journal,  as  by  this 
means  a  professional  publicity  will  also  be  gained,  and  the 
effusion  preserved  as  one  of  the  modes  in  which  he  will  do 
any  operation  required  ”  in  the  year  1867.  Again  we  omit 
the  name. 

" - V.S.,  Member  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary 

Surgeons,  begs  to  intimate  that  he  has  for  twenty-five  years 
been  connected  with  almost  all  the  Cases  at  Law  about 

Horses  and  Cattle  in - ,  either  as  principal,  or  to  give 

opinion  on  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses — the  expenses  of 
litigation  being  from  j^lOO  to  j87000,  and  in  no  case  did 
ever  his  employers  lose. 

He  has  the  thanks  of  two  Prime  Ministers,  the  Secretary 
at  War,  and  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Her  Majesty^s  Government,  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  and  a  Public  Meeting  in  Edinburgh — for  professional 
abilities.  He  does  not  go  to  fairs  or  horse  markets,  nor 
make  himself  a  party  in  the  hands  of  the  lowest  class  of 
horse-dealers,  to  cheat  unsuspecting  purchasers  (which  is 
generally  done),  and  he  never  uses  the 'tincture  of  aconite 
(a  most  deadly  poison)  as  a  cure  for  all  diseases,  without 
bleeding. 

- - has  attended  all  the  Classes  required  for  Human 

Surgeons  for  three  years,  and  will  do  any  operation  required 
on  animals  superior  to  any  veterinary  surgeon  in  Scotland.^^ 

I  make  no  comments  further  than  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Veterinary  Congress  to  this  production^ 
under  the  idea  that  a  paper  on  veterinary  jurisprudence 
might  be  done  by  the  author ;  at  least  we  might  think  so 
from  the  extensive  experience  detailed. 

Springs  made^^  and  Scales  adjusted  should  accom¬ 
pany  this  literary  production*  Why  not  jobbing also? 
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THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  HUMAN  AND 
VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

By  G.  Fleming,  V.S.  Royal  Engineers. 

Let  me  earnestly  request  the  attention  of  veterinary 
surgeons  to  what  is,  perhaps,  the  latest  addition  to  the  many 
insults  heaped  upon  them  gratuitously  by  some  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  in  regard  to  the  cattle  plague.  As  is 
well  known,  since  the  introduction  of  that  contagious  disease 
into  this  country,  now  two  years  ago,  no  fancied  opportunity 
has  been  lost  to  accuse  us  of  ignorance,  incompetency,  and 
barbarity ;  and  to  fix  upon  us  epithets,  which,  to  say  the  least 
of  them,  were  as  disgraceful  as  they  were  undeserved.  It  is 
difficult  to  find,  in  the  history  of  any  profession  a  record  of 
so  much  unfair  and  ungenerous  treatment  imposed  upon  it 
by  another,  than  has  been  done  by  the  practitioners  of  human 
medicine  towards  those  of  the  veterinary  profession  during 
the  existence  of  this  epizootic.  And,  to  the  great  and  lasting 
credit  of  veterinarians,  the  studied  insults,  the  jeering 
remarks,  and  the  opprobrious  epithets  have  been  received 
with  that  dignified  forbearance,  and  that  silent  contempt 
which  they  so  richly  deserved ;  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  iron  deeply  wounded  those  for  whose  injury  its  point 
was  sharpened,  and  its  course  directed. 

But  surely  there  is  a  stage  in  this  behaviour  when  forbear- 
ance  becomes  a  sin,  and  silence  a  neglect  of  public  duty; 
when  it  is  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  our  own  reputation,  no 
less  than  that  of  the  medical  profession^,  and  also  to  guard  the 
public  from  imposition  and  further  great  loss,  that  the  cause 
of  this  unworthy  conduct  should  be  investigated,  and  the 
right  for  one  profession  to  behave  uncourteously  and  wrong¬ 
fully  towards  another  should  be  inquired  into.  I  think  that 
this  period  has  now  arrived,  and  though  the  duty  is  no 
pleasing  one,  and  would  be  gladly  evaded  by  me,  yet  it  is 
high  time  that  the  members  of  the  veterinary  profession 
should  protest  against  the  continuance  of  speech  and  conduct 
which  is  not  only  unwarranted  and  unworthy  a  scientific 
calling  practised  by  gentlemen,  but  is  depreciating  both  our 
own  and  the  medical  profession  to  a  very  low  degree^  and  has 
sadly  marred  the  good  feeling  which  ought  ever  to  exist 
between  two  departments  of  science  so  closely  allied  in  many 
respects,  as  those  of  human  and  veterinary  medicine. 

The  morbid  specimen  I  allude  to,  and  which  is  the  latest. 
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aud,  if  our  prayers  are  heard,  ought  to  be  the  last,  has  been 
manufactured  and  retailed  by  the  editor  of  the  Lancet,  in 
the  number  of  that  journal  for  May  25th,  1867.  The  re¬ 
newed  outbreaks  of  plague  in  the  metropolis,  caused  by  the 
importation  of  cattle  directly  from  infected  countries  to  our 
markets,  is  treated  in  the  usual  flippant  manner  peculiar  to 
that  journal  when  saying  anything  relating  to  this  matter; 
and  the  brief  article,  which  reflects  severely  of  course  on  the 
unfortunate  inspectors,  who,  we  may  be  sure,  are  veterinary 
surgeons,  not  M.D.'^s,  is  terminated  by  the  following  charac¬ 
teristic  and  profoundly  silly,  though,  if  acted  upon,  most 
dangerous  observations,  dictated  by  the  coolest  assurance  and 
the  most  egotistical  presumption  that  I  think  could  ever  be 
met  with  in  any  branch  of  literature.  He  says  :  The  laws 
regulating  the  extension  of  the  disease  are  pretty  well  ascer¬ 
tained,  but  there  is  little  indication  that  these  are  taken 
into  account  by  many  of  the  inspectors  acting  under  the 
Privy  Council.  It  is  of  no  use  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
inspectors,  as  the  government  purposes  to  do,  unless  these  are 
exercised  promptly,  and  unless  the  inspectors  appointed  are 
really  familiar  with  recent  investigations.  It  would  be  satis- 
factory  to  see  regular  medical  men  of  high  scientific  standing 
appointed  as  inspectors,  at  least  temporarily .  This  is  the 
only  practical  way  of  utilising  the  investigations  of  the  Com- 
missionersJ^ 

On  reading  this  effusion,  one  finds  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  it  could  have  been  penned  by  a  man  who  was  actuated 
by  honorable  sentiments,  or  who  had  impartially  watched  the 
course  of  events,  as  developed  in  relation  to  this  malady  since 
its  appearance  in  this  country;  and  it  therefore  behoves  us  to 
show  the  public,  as  well  as  we  can,  what  particular  capabilities 
regular  medical  men  of  high  scientific  standing  possess,^^ 
which  would  enable  them  to  utilise  the  knowledge  obtained 
with  regard  to  cattle  plague,  and  give  them  occasion  to  usurp 
the  functions  of  the  duly  qualified  veterinary  surgeon. 

In  the  first  place  I  may  say,  that  a  tolerable  acquaintance 
with  medical  literature,  veterinary  and  human,  native  and 
foreign,  justifies  the  assertion,  that  pm’haps  in  no  country  in 
Europe  have  medical  men  paid  less  attention  to  comparative 
pathology  than  in  Britain,  and  that  they  are  consequently  in 
a  less  degree  qualified  to  deal  with  or  to  give  an  opinion  in 
veterinary  matters  than  the  medical  men  of  other  countries. 
But  even  in  those  favoured  regions,  no  fact  has  for  a  long 
time  been  more  patent  to  their  respective  enlightened 
governments  than  that  medical  men,  no  matter  how  high  their 
scientific  attainments  may  be,  are  of  all  others  least  compe- 
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tent  to  give  advice,  or  to  interfere  witli  what  strictly  belongs 
to  veterinary  medicine,  unless  they  have  undergone  the 
necessary  amount  of  study,  and  legally  qualified  themselves  as 
fit  to  practice  veterinary  medicine.  This  indisputable  fact, 
however,  is  not  of  recent  discovery.  An  old  writer,  nearly 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  who  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Charles 
Hensinger,*  a  most  accomplished  comparative  pathologist  of 
Saxony,  somewhat  sarcastically,  but  most  truthfully,  hits  the 
right  nail  on  the  head  when  he  says — ‘^Est  adhuc  alia 
medicinse  praxis,  quam  veterinarian!  vocant,  qu8e  brutorum 
morbis  medetur,  cseteris  longe  certior  et  utilior.  Hanc  tamen 
annulati  isti  medici  non  tarn  verecundise  sibi  ducunt,  quam 
penitus  quoque  ignorant  et  aspernantur,  admodum  delicatuli, 
ut  tan  quam  upupa  avis,  non  nisi  humanis  stercoribus  oblec- 
tentur.  Unde  si  quis  ab  illis  pro  asino  aut  bove  suo  medi- 
cinam  requirat,  pro  remedio  mox  injuriam  accepturus  sit : 
quasi  ad  eos  non  pertineat  scire,  non  solum  hominibus,  sed 
etiam  cseteris  animalibus  mederi,^"’  &c.t  The  force  and  point 
of  this  quaint  observation  at  the  present  day  cannot  be 
gainsaid ;  and  we  have,  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us, 
quite  as  just  opinions  given  by  men  who  were  in  a  position  to 
judge,  amply  verifying  what  painful  experience  has  within 
two  years  clearly  demonstrated.  Mr.  Percivall,  himself  a 
regular  medical  man  of  high  scientific  standing,"’^  but  a 
legally  qualified  veterinary  surgeon  besides,  in  a  commentary 
on  this  subject,  says  of  the  so-called  medical  man  and  vete¬ 
rinary  medical  man — “However  much  we  may  agree  in 
principle,  in  practice  we  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles. 
Indeed,  it  is  proverbial  that  no  class  of  men  know  so  little 
about  horse  and  cattle  practice  as  surgeons.  And  well  may 
they,  since  the  medicines  that  purge  and  vomit  and  sweat, 
and  give  ease  and  sleep  to  their  patients  are  to  ours  per¬ 
fectly  inert.^^J 

*  ‘RecliercLes  de  Pathologie  Conipareef  vol.  i.  '‘Motto.” 
f  H.  C.  Agri'p'pfje,  ab  Nettesheim,  ‘Pe  Incertitudine  et  Yanitate  Scien- 
tiarum,’  chap.  Ixxxvii.  This  no  less  candid  than  truthful  observation 
may  be  translated  as  follows : — There  is  yet  another  branch  of  medicine, 
which  they  call  veterinary,  and  which  medically  treats  of  the  diseases  of 
animals,  and  is  in  practice  a  far  more  sure  and  serviceable  one  than  all  the 
rest  put  together.  This  branch  of  medicine,  however,  those  ring-wearing 
doctors  (or  over-genteel  folks)  do  not  so  much  consider  disreputable  or  dis¬ 
graceful  to  them  as  that  they  even  utterly  ignore  and  scorn  it,  being  dainty 
and  squeamish  to  a  degree.  So  that,  like  the  “  hoopoo ’’-bird,  they  delight 
themselves  only  in  human  ordure.  Whence,  if  any  one  from  them  asks 
advice  or  medicine  for  his  ass  or  his  ox,  instead  of  a  remedy,  will  speedily 
receive  harm ;  just  as  if  it  was  no  business  of  theirs  to  know,  not  only  how 
to  treat  men  medically,  but  also  all  other  animals. 

:j;  Tlie  Vclerinarian,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  481. 
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The  talented  Youatt,  whose  opinion  on  the  subject  few  will 
be  inclined  to  dispute,  in  alluding  to  the  grave  blunders  per¬ 
petrated  by  medical  men  in  his  day  (what  would  he  have  said 
had  he  been  alive  in  1865-6?),  remarks— I  cannot  mean  to 
give  offence — my  present  purpose  must  be  to  conciliate;  but 
I  am  compelled  to  say  that  I  know  no  class  of  persons  so 
ignorant  of  the  diseases  of  quadrupeds,  and  the  method  of 
treating  them,  as  medical  men ;  because  they  think  that  they 
have  only  to  enlarge  the  dose  of  any  medicine  in  order  to 
produce  in  the  quadruped  the  effect  which  they  observe  in 
the  human  being,  and  because  they  are  misled  by  analogy,  a 
conclusive  mode  of  reasoning  when  admissible,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  admissibility  being  very  hard  to  decide,  and  de¬ 
pending  on  a  thousand  circumstances  of  which  the  surgeon  is 
not  aware.^^  And  Blaine,  a  distinguished  surgeon  and  vete¬ 
rinarian,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  the  Horse,  observes — 
good  surgeon  has  travelled  three  fourths  of  the  road  towards 
making  a  good  veterinary  surgeon,  but  he  must  diligently 
travel  the  remainder  ”  Similar  opinions  might  be  quoted  ad 
infinitum,  but  Continental  countries  have  solved  the  question 
in  so  practical  a  form  that  it  is  needless  to  refer  to  more. 
France,  as  is  well  known,  justly  claims  credit  for  having 
founded  and  encouraged  modern  veterinary  science,  and  no 
nation  has  ever  derived  more  benefit  from  its  culture,  yet  in 
the  whole  history  of  that  science  in  France  I  cannot  find 
the  name  of  a  single  medical  man  having  anything  whatever 
to  do  with  it.  Hence,  probably,  its  success  and  the  good 
fortune  of  our  wise  neighbours.  In  Prussia  only  those  men 
who  are  graduates  in  veterinary  science  are  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  veterinary  matters,  and  that  country  is 
benefited  accordingly.  It  is  the  same  in  Austria,  and  so 
jealously  are  the  interests  of  the  public  protected  in  that 
country  that  in  the  poorer  districts  which  are  unable  to  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  and  a  medical 
man,  the  latter,  who  has  to  perform  the  duties  of  both,  must 
attend  the  veterinary  college  and  pass  an  examination  in 
veterinary  science  before  being  allowed  to  enter  on  his 
duties.  Indeed,  in  every  country  except  our  own  (and 
another,  of  which  we  will  speak  hereafter)  it  is  fully  recog¬ 
nised  that  the  praetitioner  of  human  medicine  is  incapable  of 
taking  any  part  in  veterinary  matters  unless  he  has  been  pro¬ 
perly  instructed  and  is  legally  qualified. 

Britain,  in  most  matters  medical,  at  any  rate,  is  generally 
half  a  century  behind.  The  ^^public^^  (so  called)  have  been 
somehow  or  another^  led  to  believe  that  the  doctor  of  medi- 
cine  (human)  should  also  be  capable  of  advising,  and  indeed 
can  only  be  the  supreme  authority,  on  everything  connected 
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with  the  welfare  of  man  and  beast.  No  greater  fallacy  ever 
existed ;  but  yet  the  medical  men  have  largely  aided  in 
propagating  the  flattering  illusion^  and,  like  the  editor  of  the 
Lancet,  have  felt  no  delicacy  or  hesitation  in  claiming  an 
amount  of  knowledge  in  a  branch  of  science  they  never  pos¬ 
sessed,  or  even  cared  to  possess  or  patronise. 

The  history  of  our  profession  in  Britain  is  well  known.  It 
is  only  the  history  of  all  branches  of  knowledge  which  have 
been  neglected  by  governments — though  of  vital  importance 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people — and  jealously  kept  in  abeyance 
by  another  profession  having  the  ear  of  the  Government, 
and  which  thinks  no  other  ought  to  exist,  or  is  anxious  to 
glut  itself  on  praise  received  for  benefits  which  it  cannot 
confer.  Veterinary  science  exists — honorably,  it  is  true — 
but  under  such  disadvantageous  circumstances  as  were  never 
encountered  by  human  medicine,  and  for  this  the  medical 
men  of  high  scientific  attainments  are  almost  solely,  next  to 
the  Government,  to  blame. 

The  history  of  the  last  two  years  will,  I  think,  prove  this. 
It  is  too  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  readers  of  the  Veterinarian 
to  need  more  than  the  most  salient  facts  to  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  illustration  of  what  I  have  advanced  regarding  the 
Lancefs  claims  for  the  employment  of  regular  men  of  high 
scientific  attainments  in  a  matter  purely  veterinary. 

A  bovine  scourge,  against  the  invasion  of  which  Britain 
was  repeatedly  warned  by  the  veterinary  surgeons,  and  far 
better  known  to  veterinary  science  than  any  malady  of  the 
human  species  was  known  to  the  regular  medical  men  of 
high  scientific  attainments,  made  its  appearance  in  this  already 
cattle-plague  stricken  country  exactly  two  years  ago.  It  was 
immediately  recognised  by  veterinary  surgeons.  What  an 
advance  this  was  on  a.d.  1745  let  me  casually  notice.  At 
that  period  our  science  did  not  exist.  The  apothecary,  the 
ignorant  cow-leech,  and  the  regular  medical  men  of  high 
scientific  attainments,  were  its  representatives,  or  rather  took 
upon  themselves  to  represent  it  and  dabble  in  it,  just  as  they 
do  to-day,  when  a  country  likes  to  allow  them.  This  disease 
had  spread  over  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  unchecked, 
as  a  conflagration  would  do  amongst  an  ignorant  people  who 
did  not  understand  the  nature  of  fire  or  the  easiest  means  of 
extinguishing  it.  It  had  visited  nearly  every  farm  on  the 
mainland,  and  swept  off  after  its  own  fashion  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cattle,  without  the  regular  medical  men  of  high 
scientific  attainments  being  able  to  make  out  what  it  was  or 
the  best  way  to  cure  it.  For  ten  years  it  had  revelled  at  its 
pleasure  before  it  came  across  from  Holland  to  England.  It 
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was  here  for  a  year  before  these  highly  scientific  men, 
apothecaries,  and  leeches,  recognised  something  of  its  con¬ 
tagious  nature,  and  then  or  before  that  they  began  to  cure 
it.  It  travelled  all  over  the  country  pretty  well,  thanks  to 
the  curative  measures,  which,  as  in  human  medicine  at  the 
present  day,  were  more  attended  to  than  prevention,  and 
with  about  the  same  success.  The  scourge  clung  to  Britain, 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  twelve  years,  so  that 
until  1865  the  farmers  of  certain  districts  clung  to  the  un¬ 
happy  memories  of  that  time  by  superstitious  rites,  and 
trembled  when  they  spoke  of  the  murrain  of  that  period. 
The  agriculture  of  our  country  was  nearly  ruined,  simply 
because  we  chose  to  heal  the  plague-stricken  and  diffuse  the 
contagion  instead  of  sacrificing  the  one  and  destroying  the 
other.  This  was  in  days  when  such  calamities  had  to  be 
encountered  by  regular  medieal  men  of  high  scientific  attain¬ 
ments.  France  at  once,  and  with  a  perception  which  ever 
keeps  her  at  the  top  of  the  tree  in  all  scientific  matters,  saw 
through  the  fallacy  of  trusting  the  safety  of  her  agrieulture, 
or  rather  of  her  domestic  animals,  to  men  who,  whatever 
their  high  seientific  attainments  may  have  been,  were  no 
better  than  shallow  pretenders,  and,  to  her  everlasting  glory, 
established  the  Lyons  Veterinary  School,  and  placed  it  under 
the  management  of  the  illustrious  Bourgelat,  an  advocate  of 
some  notoriety.  Since  that  time  she  has  carefully  fostered 
the  humane  and  useful  science,  which  has  preserved  her  from 
all  devastations  of  a  similar  nature,  and  her  ministers  are  now 
proud  to  acknowledge  that  the  money  spent  in  encouraging 
veterinary  medicine  was  never  more  wisely  or  more  profit¬ 
ably  spent.  Her  example  has  been  followed  in  nearly  every 
European  kingdom  except  our  own.  Nevertheless,  the  men 
who  have  adopted  the  medicine  of  the  lower  animals  as  their 
profession  in  this  country,  though  they  have  had  every  pos¬ 
sible  difficulty  to  contend  with,  and  could  never  even  dream 
of  acknowledgment  or  reward — for  they  have  never  been 
able  to  emancipate  themselves  from  influences  over  which 
they  have  no  control,  except  in  the  army — have  done  every 
credit  to  themselves,  and  would  in  this  grave  emergency 
have  saved  the  reputation  of  medicine,  prevented  the  loss  of 
millions  of  money,  and  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  honest  men, 
but  that  they  were  only  too  powerfully  opposed  by  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  ^^cure  fallacy  of  1745,  and  had  to  retire  maligned 
and  apparently  thoroughly  disgraced.  And  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  to  diagnose  an  almost  unknown  and  often 
protean-formed  disease,  to  fix  upon  its  exotic  nature,  and  to 
indicate  at  once  the  influence  on  which  its  spread  would 
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depend,,  and  how  these  could  be  as  speedily  demolished,  with¬ 
out  being  able  exactly  to  tell  where  it  came  from,  because  it 
did  not  exist  on  the  Continent,  as  from  1735  to  1745,  was  a 
feat  which  regular  medical  men  of  high  scientific  attain¬ 
ments  have  never  yet  achieved  for  human  medicine. 

What  afterwards  occurred  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  and 
forms  one  of  the  blackest  pages  in  the  medical  history  of  this 
century.  The  opinions  of  veterinary  surgeons  were  derided 
and  laughed  at,  though,  had  their  advice  been  followed,  the 
fearful  infliction  might  readily  have  been  eradicated.  The 
regular  medical  men  of  high  scientific  attainments,  scorning 
any  but  the  “  right  royal  road  to  knowledge,^^  thought  it  a 
too  speedy  method  of  getting  rid  of  such  an  “  epidemic. It 
was  not  according  to  medical  traditions  to  dispel  a  malady  of 
this  nature  so  quickly;  besides,  it  would  never  do  to  allow 
veterinary  surgeons  to  say  that  they  could  trace  the  birth¬ 
place  of  an  epizootic,  at  once  diagnose  it,  though  it  had  come 
amongst  us  in  a  perplexing  way,  and,  without  any  attempts 
at  ^^cure,’^  to  stamp  it  out.  Such  had  never  been  done  for 
any  human  malady ;  what  right  had  it  to  be  done  for  one 
incidental  to  brutes  ?  Therefore  must  the  ignorant,  incom¬ 
petent,  and  barbarous  veterinary  surgeons  be  ridiculed,  while 
the  regular  medical  men  of  high  scientific  attainments  should 
repeat  the  self-same  doctrine  of  1745,  and,  like  members  of 
a  humane,  intelligent,  and  enlightened  profession,  elevate 
themselves  to  the  dignity  of  preservers  of  our  agriculture,  the 
only  worthy  representatives  of  human  and  brute  medicine, 
and  the  only  people  to  be  entrusted  with  a  leading  opinion 
in  such  a  business. 

They  had  their  wish,  and  their  fondest  anticipations  were 
realised.  They  knew  as  much  about  the  subject  as  their 
fathers  did  in  1745,  and  the  same  results  followed  the  like 
amount  of  knowledge.  They  began  first  by  vilifying  the 
veterinary  profession — that  was  the  first  step,  in  order  to 
ensure  a  hearing  from  the  public  and  pave  the  way  for  their 
opinion  and  advice.  That  opinion  was  that  the  disease  was 
of  spontaneous  origin  {like  all  human  contagious  diseases)  in 
the  London  cow-sheds  or  it  was  something  in  the  air,  due  to 
electricity,  weather,  food,  heat,  want  of  water,  and  everything 
but  the  right  thing;  and  the  advice  was  to  ‘^cure  it  by 
medicines.^^  The  public,  daily,  and  weekly  papers  had  column 
after  column  filled  with  letters  from  Fellows  of  the  Loyal 
College  of  Physicians,^^  M.D.s,  the  less  humble  and  yet  no 
less  assuming  surgeon,  all  lamenting  the  sad  condition  of 
veterinary  science  in  prescribing  slaughter  instead  of  a  “  cure 
for  this  typhus,  or  whatever  it  was,  exhibiting  their  high 
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scientific  attainments  by  accounting  for  its  spontaneous  out¬ 
break,  staking  tbeir  medical  reputation  against  its  being  de¬ 
rived  from  without,  and  proposing  remedies  which  I  do  trust 
future  generations  will  forget  to  look  at  or  inquire  for. 

No  profession  is  more  jealous  of  its  rights  than  the  one 
which  practises  human  medicine,  and  no  class  of  men  visit 
more  promptly  or  severely  with  punishment  those  unlicensed 
individuals  who  assume  the  calling  of  healers,^'’  and  are 
dubbed  quacks,  than  regular  medical  men;  and  yet,  as  is 
often  the  case  under  such  circumstances,  no  profession  is 
more  ready  to  trespass  on  the  domain  of  another,  and  assume 
an  amount  of  knowledge  it  does  not  possess.  Here  we  had 
regular  medical  men  of  high  scientific  attainments  imposing 
themselves  on  the  public,  and  pretending  to  know  every¬ 
thing  about  a  disease,  which  it  was  easy  to  see  they  had 
not  the  faintest  conception  of,  and  talking  learnedly  about 
an  animal  which,  no  doubt,  they  knew  most  about  through 
their  encounters  with  it  in  fragments  on  the  dinner-table; 
and  about  neither  had  they  any  legal  right  to  give  an 
opinion  or  to  interfere.  What  was  this  but  the  most  bare¬ 
faced  quackery,  the  most  arrogant  charlatanism?  What 
would  the  same  men  have  said  had  veterinary  surgeons 
stepped  in  to  “  cure  the  cholera  (which  I  hope  they  will 
never  attempt  to  do,  but  show  them  how  to  prevent  it) ,  when 
nearly  every  patient  was  perishing  in  their  hands  ?  The  vials 
of  their  wrath  would  most  certainly  have  been  poured  out 
upon  them,  though,  as  far  as  a  knowledge  of  that  particular 
malady  is  concerned,  the  veterinary  surgeon,  or  even  the 
public  in  general,  knows  as  much  about  it  as  the  M.D.’s. 
Such  was  the  interested  behaviour  of  the  regular  medical 
men  during  the  early  months  of  the  cattle  plague  in  1745; 
and  what  between  their  numberless  letters  in  the  daily  papers, 
their  pamphlets,  reports,  suggestions  (in  not  one  of  which 
could  a  grain  of  sense  or  information  be  detected),  and  the 
example  afibrded  by  them  to  newspaper  editors,  the  vulgar 
unlettered  cow-leeches,  shepherds,  cattle  and  pig-meat  ma¬ 
nufacturers,  old  ladies,  and  self-sufiicient  amateurs,  who, 
although  they  had  never  seen  the  sea,  would  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  whatever  in  taking  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  the 
cure  of  this  fearfully  contagious  disease  became  universal ; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  these  regular  medical  men  of  high 
scientific  attainments  exercised  their  eloquence  and  learning 
so  did  the  contagion  increase. 

I  am  not  aware  that  prevention  was  at  all  spoken  about, 
except  by  our  veterinary  authorities,  and  they  were  very  soon 
put  down.  One  newspaper  of  some  note,  after  alluding  to 
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the  origin  of  the  malady,  observed  that  it  was  only  the  doctors 
(regular  medical  men  !)  who  were  curing  it.  The  sanatoria 
movement  was  entirely  due  to  medical  men,  and  their  benefits 
were  very  striking.  It  was  strange  to  hear  about  nothing 
but  the  cure  of  a  disease  which  it  is  deemed  penal  to  attempt 
to  treat  medieally  in  other  countries ;  but  the  public  here 
evidently  thought  nothing  impossible  (though  for  what  reason 
it  would  be  difficult  to  discover)  to  your  regular  men  of  high 
scientific  attainments,  and  so  they  were  implicitly  trusted. 
The  Government  measures,  faulty  though  they  may  have 
been,  were  as  a  consequence  violently  opposed  or  cunningly 
evaded,  for  who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  kill  a  sick  ox  for  a 
disease  which  some  regular  men  of  high  scientific  attainments 
had  pronounced  quite  easy  of  cure ;  and  who  would  take  the 
trouble  to  isolate  and  disinfect  when  nothing  was  said  about 
contagion,  and  when  these  high  authorities  declared  for  spon¬ 
taneous  generation  and  all  the  other  vagaries  that  have  clung 
to  and  clogged  the  wheels  of  medical  knowledge  ? 

Who  can  readily  forget  the  leading  Manchester  physician, 
a  man  of  high  scientific  attainments,  no  doubt,  lecturing  the 
unfortunate  Cheshire  farmers  on  the  best  mode  of  curing  the 
plague,  defeating  the  inspectors,  and  saving  their  cattle,  when 
his  most  intimate  friend  could  not  have  sworn  that  he  had 
ever  been  in  a  cowshed  in  his  life,  or  knew  any  more  about 
the  ruminant  than  it  knew  about  him.  Yet  such  is  the  con¬ 
fidence  high  scientific  attainments  of  a  certain  order  bestow. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the  only  legally  quali¬ 
fied  and  competent  men,  albeit  they  had  not  the  temerity  to 
pretend  to  high  scientific  attainments  (content  to  allow  these 
to  be  discovered  by  the  services  they  rendered),  should  be 
indignantly  treated  by  the  scientific  and  unscientific  quacks  ? 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  in  these  days  of  high  scientific 
and  other  attainments,  that,  because  veterinary  surgeons  did 
not  dishonestly  pretend  to  cure  a  disease  which  they  well 
knew  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  incurable,  and  if 
allowed  to  exist  at  all  most  destructive — that  because  they 
did  not  make  a  golden  harvest  out  of  our  country’s  misfor¬ 
tune,  and  ruin  its  farmers  to  enrich  themselves,  they  should 
be  maligned  by  the  ignorant  and  pretentious,  and  treated  in 
such  a  way  that  the  very  name  of  veterinary  surgeon  was  a 
signal  for  opprobrium  ?  Prevention  was  a  novelty  in  medical 
science,  though  for  years  it  had  been  one  of  the  leading 
dogmas  in  veterinary  medicine.  The  cattle  plague  of  1865 
found  the  regular  medical  men  of  high  scientific  attainments 
as  far  advanced  and  as  firmly  rooted  in  the  cure  fallacy,  which 
had  permitted  so  many  deadly  epidemics  to  spread  and  carry 
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off  their  holocausts  of  human  beings_,  as  they  were  in  1745. 
Therefore  was  it  spread  to  such  fearful  dimensions  that  it 
was  deemed  necessary,  as  the  Government  had  lost  all  control 
over  it,  and  dishonest  dealers  and  butchers,  reaping  the 
benefits  of  the  curative  measures,  were  propagating  it  in 
every  direction,  to  have  recourse  to  the  advice  of  a  royal 
commission.  This  step  was,  no  doubt,  proposed  by  some 
regular  medical  man  of  high  scientific  attainments,  and  it 
would  be  a  curious  thing  to  ascertain  if  the  same  individual 
nominated  the  members  of  that  commission.  The  whole 
business  struck  a  few  lookers-on,  who  knew  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  infliction,  as  a  melancholy  farce,  as  a  burlesque 
on  our  age  and  our  Government.  But  if  its  origin  and 
formation  were  due  to  the  same  high  scientific  attainments, 
what  right  had  the  country  to  believe  veterinary  surgeons, 
who  said  that  it  was  like  having  a  Boyal  Commission  to  extin¬ 
guish  a  fire  in  a  straw-thatched  house,  or  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  and  spread  of  smallpox  in  man,  or  any  other  well- 
known  subject,  familiar  to  all  save  the  highly  scientific  ? 

As  before  noticed,  the  harsh  words,  untruthful  assertions, 
and  ignorant  presumptuousness  of  the  “  cure^^  folks  had 
effected  one  great  object  of  their  agitation — they  had  driven 
veterinary  surgeons  out  of  the  field.  The  ‘Ggnorant  and 
barbarous^^  had  no  right  to  whisper  when  the  regular  medical 
men  of  high  scientific  attainments  spoke ;  so  that  the  cattle 
plague  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  and  of  course  it 
could  not  but  thrive  when  its  victims  were  so  tenderly  cared 
for.  A  thousand  regrets  must  ever  be  expressed  that  vete¬ 
rinary  medicine  was  recognised  in  the  formation  of  the  royal 
commission ;  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  solitary  veteri¬ 
narian  who  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  M.P.'^s, 
civil  engineers,  chemists,  and  regular  medical  men  of  high 
scientific  attainments,  was  not  elected  the  chairman  of  a 
Royal  Commission  on  cholera,  which  was  soon  to  find  as 
genial  a  home  as  ever  in  England,  with  a  few  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  and  one  M.D.  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  to  deliberate.  A 
sixpence  to  a  crown  he  would  have  made  a  better,  or,  at  any 
rate,  he  could  not  have  made  a  worse,  hand  of  it,  than  this 
incongruous  assembly  did  of  the  cattle  plague.  W ould  any 
general  or  colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  did  an  epizootic 
appear  amongst  the  horses  under  his  command,  assemble  a 
board  of  medical  men  to  devise  measures  for  its  suppression  ? 
If  he  did  so,  would  he  not  be  extremely  likely  to  have  his 
army  or  regiment  dismounted  ?  The  first  report  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  like  so  many  reports  of  men  of  high  scientific  attain¬ 
ments,  was  issued  about  four  months  after  the  disease  had 
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been  in  the  country.  The  regular  medical  men  of  course 
figure  largely  in  it,  and  the  veterinary  surgeon  appeared  to 
some  to  be  only  put  there  for  a  foil — to  involve  his  profession 
solely  in  the  verdict  of  the  commission  if  anything  went 
wrong,  and  to  obtain  for  it  a  homoeopathic  share  of  applause 
(or  perhaps  none  at  all)  if  everything  went  right.  At  any 
rate,  the  future  veterinary  historian  will  perceive  some  strange 
things  in  that  highly  scientific  report.  He  will  discover 
that  his  degraded  profession  was  not  even  to  be  allowed  to 
rest  in  its  dread  obscurity,  but  that  regular  medical  men  of 
high  scientific  attainments  were  yet  to  have  another  kick  at 
its  prostrate  and  mutilated  body,  and  to  give  it  another,  if 
possible,  more  deadly  stab.  He  will  find  that  the  surgeon 
who  pulled  the  medical  strings  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  was 
called  upon  as  an  evidence  before  the  commission  (though 
for  what  object  perhaps  nobody  but  himself  and  one  or  two 
more  know),  volunteered  a  kindly  statement  as  to  the  general 
ignorance  of  veterinary  surgeons,  and  suggested  that  they 
should  be  made  as  like  regular  medical  men  of  high  scientific 
attainments  as  might  be  compatible  with  their  underbred 
organization.  Of  course  this  was  at  the  very  time  when  the 
regular  medical  men,  &c.,  were  doing  their  utmost  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public  in  general  and  cattle-owners  in  particular, 
and  to  make  a  national  catastrophe  of  what  was  at  first  but  a 
spark  in  the  haystack.  The  student  who  cares  to  look  a 
little  further  back  in  history  will  find  that  commissions  have 
been  at  various  times  issued  from  the  medical  department  of 
the  Privy  Council  to  regular  medical  men,  &c.,  to  investigate 
animal  diseases ;  and  if  he  reads  some  of  these  reports  he  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  discover  why  veterinary  science  was  at  such 
a  low  ebb,  or  why  contagious  diseases  have  been  allowed  to 
ravage  the  farmers^  stocks  for  so  many  years.  This  is  a  good 
discovery  to  make,  as  it  shows  who  are  one’s  friends. 

Another  thing  he  will  notice,  and  that  is  that  the  Royal 
Commissioners  could  not  get  on  without  veterinary  witnesses, 
ignorant  and  degraded  though  they  were;  because,  as  the  Times 
afterwards  remarked,  the  men  of  high  scientific  attainments 
had  first  to  learn  before  they  could  teach,  and  they  could  go  to 
no  one  else  but  to  veterinary  surgeons  to  be  taught.  Though 
nothing  was  ever  said  as  to  the  value  of  their  evidence  or  the 
force  of  their  suggestions,  because  that  would  not  have  suited 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  or  the  genius  of  science,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  honestly  gave  their  opinion  and  advised  the 
most  wisely.  But  it  was  incompatible  with  their  present 
position  to  acknowledge  them  in  any  way,  or  to  follow  their 
advice ;  they  were  ignorant  and  barbarous,  so  the  regular 
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medical  men  of  high  scientific  attainments  said^  and  others 
had  said  this  after  them,  and  public  opinion  must  not  be 
outraged  by  the  promulgation  of  anything  suggested  by 
veterinary  surgeons.  The  correctness  of  public  opinion  and 
the  scientific  attainments  of  regular  medical  men  were  shown 
to  be  omnipotent  by  the  conclusions  of  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sioners,  who  condemned  the  stamping  out  of  the  disease, 
recommended  only  isolation  and  the  other  means  so  success¬ 
fully  employed  in  the  diseases  of  mankind,  and  sanctified 
the  going  on  of  things  pretty  much  as  they  were  before  the 
commission  assembled. 

At  the  end  of  their  report  will  be  found  a  mass  of  evidence 
from  other  countries,  showing  how  they  do  under  the  guidance 
of  veterinary  surgeons  when  such  a  malady  appears ;  but  of 
course  Britain  had  no  need  of  the  example  of  these  nations 
when  she  had  her  regular  medical  men.  This,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  was  another  death-stroke  at  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons.  Their  stamping-out  advice  had  procured  for  them 
this  severe  rebuke,  and  isolation  and  medical  treatment  were 
to  rid  the  country  of  the  cattle  plague.  Veterinary  medicine 
in  Britain  must  ever  lament  that  the  respected  name  of  one 
of  her  best  professors  should  be  found  appended  to  such  a 
recommendation,  though  in  the  company  of  regular  medical 
men  of  high  scientific  attainments.  They  could  not,  or 
dared  not,  act  on  the  exceedingly  clear  evidence  before  them, 
and  1745  was  again  paralleled. 

The  regular  medical  men  had  now  ample  scope  for  their 
remedies ;  some  of  these  would  have  been  eminently  service¬ 
able,  no  doubt,  to  hypochondriacal  old  ladies,  to  new-born 
babes,  or  as  placeboes  to  valetudinarians ;  but  sick  ruminants 
have  not  very  elastic  imaginations,  and  perhaps  there  are 
some  slight  anatomical  and  physiological  peculiarities  which 
prevent  a  few  grains  of  calomel  and  a  scruple  or  two  of 
opium  from  exerting  any  very  marked  influence  on  these  very 
human-looking  cattle  and  bullocks  of  ours.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  regular  medical  men,  towards  January,  1866,  began 
to  look  a  little  blue ;  though  nil  desperandum  was  still  their 
watchword,  and  if  every  ruminant  in  the  land  should  perish, 
prevention  would  never  be  their  war-cry,  but  cure  to 
the  rescue !  ”  would  ring  through  every  empty  cowshed  and 
meadow.  Had  not  epidemics  been  so  treated?  At  last  a 
happy  thought  struck  at  the  same  moment  two  regular 
medical  men  of  high  scientific  attainments.  Had  not  some 
regular  dittos  in  the  last  century  imagined  they  saw  some 
analogy  between  this  disease  and  variola  in  man,  and  were 
not  some  pimples  on  tlie  skins  of  a  few  cattle  here  and  there 
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observed  by  some  regular  medical  men  of  various  districts 
and  towns  ? 

High  scientific  attainments  must  in  the  end  prevail ;  here 
was  the  whole  secret  discovered  at  once,  and  a  regular  rush 
was  made  to  print  by  the  two  regular  medical  men,  each 
loudly  claiming  the  discovery  as  his  own,  and  hesitating  not 
to  transform  the  supposed  analogy  of  the  old  regular  medical 
men  into  an  absolute  identity.  Every  kind  of  fact,  report,  sup¬ 
position,  or  story,  that  had  the  slightest  bearing  on  the  suliject, 
or  could  be  twisted  into  its  likeness,  was  dragged  from  the  dust 
of  antiquity,  brushed  up  for  the  occasion,  and  laid  before  the 
gaze  of  an  admiring  and  anxious  public.  Again,  it  was  in 
vain  that  the  ignored  cow-doctors,'’^  as  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science — edited,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  regular  medical  men 
of  high  scientific  attainments — happily  designated  what  are 
called  veterinary  surgeons  under  more  auspicious  skies,  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  analogy  or  identity;  and  in  vain  did  the 
history  of  this  disease  show  that  for  a  century  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  resemblance  (fancied)  had  been  set  down  as  having  no 
foundation.  History  w^as  only  convenient  in  numbers,  not 
as  a  whole,  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  malady  in  this 
country.  Did  not  history  tell  that  it  had  been,  in  the  last 
century,  liberally  dosed  with  medicine :  why  should  it  not  be 
so  in  this  ?  Did  not  two  or  three  worthies  in  the  last  century 
also  imagine  it  had  some  resemblance  to  variola  :  w  hy  should 
it  not  be  real  variola  in  this  century  ?  Proceeding  on  the 
assumption  that  it  was  smallpox,  did  not  these  regular  medical 
men,  at  a  glance,  from  their  high  scientific  attainments,  see 
that  vaccination  was  just  the  thing :  was  not  the  large  reward 
which  a  liberal  (but  rather  misguided)  nobleman  had  ofiPered  for 
a  cure  already  within  their  grasp  ?  So,  without  further  parley, 
and  without  a  single  inquiry  or  series  of  private  experiments, 
the  vaccination  points  at  once  began  to  pierce  the  skin  of 
every  bovine  beast  over  the  land ;  and  when  the  true  material 
failed,  a  spurious  article  could  easily  be  fabricated,  and  for¬ 
tunes  could  be  made  in  a  few  days  by  sham  vaccinators.  It 
makes  one  ashamed  to  think  that  such  a  disgraceful  story 
should  ever  require  to  be  written  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  is  without  a  parallel,  I  think,  in  the  history  of  medicine. 
The  first  grave  blunder  was  an  error  of  diagnosis,  arising 
from  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
disease  and  the  pathology  of  cattle.  The  dreadful  mistake 
led  to  another  in  proposing  a  useless,  and,  in  its  secondary 
effects,  a  deadly  remedy.  In  vain  again  did  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  our  profession  attempt  to  show  the  absurdity  and 
danger  of  the  false  doctrine.  Had  it  not  been  known  in 
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veterinary  medicine  for  fifty  years  that  vaccination  was  per¬ 
fectly  useless_,  and  had  no  preservative  effect  whatever  in  the 
real  variolous  maladies  of  the  lower  animals  ?  Had  not  expe¬ 
riments  been  carried  out  by  a  veterinary  professor  in  England 
only  a  short  time  before,  which  plainly  showed  this,  and 
set  at  rest  for  ever  the  question  of  vaccination  in  veterinary 
practice?  And  at  the  very  moment  when  these  regular 
men  published  their  foolish  remedy,  were  not  cows  dying 
from  cattle  plague  with  the  natural  vaccine  pock  fully  deve¬ 
loped  on  them  ?  Had  not  cattle  in  the  J ardin  d^Acclimata- 
tion  at  Paris  been  most  successfully  vaccinated  with  a  view  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  vaccine  virus  ? — and  had  not  the  cattle 
plague  swept  them  all  off  when  it  was  carried  into  that  place 
by  gazelles  from  England.  Pacts  of  this  nature  were  of  no 
account  before  high  scientific  attainments,  and  a  month  was 
passed  ere  the  giant  bubble  blown  by  the  regular  medical  men 
burst  with  such  a  crash  as  our  agriculture,  thank  heaven,  has 
but  rarely  experienced,  and,  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped,  may 
never  experience  again  in  our  times.  The  cases,  which  had 
steadily  and  rapidly  increased  from  the  time  the  Royal  Com¬ 
missioners  abolished  the  veterinary  surgeon's  functions,  were 
doubled  during  that  month's  dark  blundering,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  was  fairly  panic-stricken.  The  regular  medical  men  of 
high  scientific  attainments  had  done  their  worst,  or  what  was 
intended,  no  doubt,  for  their  best ;  it  was  all  the  same  thing, 
and  their  pretensions  to  veterinary  knowledge  were  fully 
exposed.  Yet,  when  the  vaccination  deception  had  igno- 
miniously  vanished  into  thin  air — when  the  phantom  raised 
by  the  memories  of  Ramazzini,  Vic  d'Azyr,  and  Layard,  had 
been  laid — we  find  a  sporting  journal  {Land  and  Water) 
inaugurating  its  first  appearance  by  an  article  (something  in 
the  style  of  the  Lancet)  on  vaccination,  and  recommending 
its  readers  to  go  on  with  it,  but  only  to  have  regular  medical 
men  high  scientific  attainments "  were  not  mentioned,  I 
think)  perform  the  operation,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 

veterinary  surgeons  or  grooms."  And  the  Lancet  some 
time  afterwards  attempted  to  implicate  veterinary  surgeons 
in  the  ugly  business,  by  showing  how  they  laboured  with 
the  regular  medical  men  to  put  vaccination  to  the  test.  Had 
the  idea  been  successful,  the  veterinary  surgeons  would  not 
have  been  mentioned. 

England  is  truly  the  paradise  of  quacks  and  impostors. 
Luckily  for  her,  however,  her  statesmen,  obtuse  though  their 
perception  may  have  been  for  so  long  a  time,  grew  weary  of 
the  regular  medical  men  and  their  whims,  and  decided  to 
follow  the  advice  given  to  them  on  the  outbreak  of  the  cattle 
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plague  by  veterinary  authorities^  and  to  turn  their  eyes  abroad 
to  the  example  set  them  by  nations  where  veterinary  medicine 
is  respected  and  its  practitioners  honoured.  The  contrast 
was  terrible ;  and  if  the  editor  of  the  Lancet  will  only  look 
fairly  into  the  matter^  and  favour  us  with  an  honest  opinion^ 
certain  I  am  that  he  will  be  ready  to  confess  that  the  regular 
men  of  high  scientific  attainments  are^  indeed,  the  most  to  be 
dreaded  of  all  men  when  allowed  to  interfere  in  matters  they 
do  not  understand,  and  are  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  diseases  of  animals  of  which  they  know  nothing  what¬ 
ever.  It  would  be  quite  as  reasonable,  and  far  less  hazardous 
to  the  public,  to  expect  a  man  who  had  only  studied  the 
habits  of  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  dog,  or  a  rabbit,  to  be  a  perfect 
zoologist,  as  it  would  be  to  expect  a  regular  medical  man  of 
the  very  highest  scientific  attainments  to  be  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  or  to  venture  to  pronounce  upon  a  disease  of  the 
cow  or  horse  without  a  regular  course  of  study.  This  study, 
of  course,  has  been  utterly  neglected  by  medical  men  in  this 
country ;  and  therefore  their  being  placed  on  Royal  Commis¬ 
sions  to  investigate  epizootics,  and  to  prescribe  cures  or  pre¬ 
ventive  measures,  must  place  them  in  a  sad  predicament, 
into  which  the  editor  of  the  Lancet  would  again  throw  them 
on  every  opportunity,  and  doubtless  with  the  same  result  to 
themselves  and  the  nation — disgrace  and  ruin. 

But  to  our  subject,  or  rather  the  thread  of  our  story,  for 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  histories  I  ever  read, 
and  its  being  kept  before  the  public  and  before  medical  men 
of  high  scientific  attainments  ought  to  do  a  vast  amount  of 
good.  Soon  after  the  awful  denouement ^  as  they  have  it  in 
the  theatrical  bills,  in  which  vaccination  and  smallpox  died 
the  death  of  all  villains,  and  veterinary  medicine  was  (though 
sorrowfully,  indeed)  to  the  tune  of  some  five  millions  of  agri¬ 
cultural,  and  therefore  hard  worked  for  pounds,  a  second 
report  was  issued  by  the  Royal  Commissioners.  They  ap¬ 
peared,  like  some  unhappy  criminals,  to  have  escaped  hanging 
by  dying  a  natural  death.  They  do  not  admit  their  grievous 
oversight  or  mistake  in  the  first  report,  but  they  babble  of 
the  increase  of  the  disease,  of  the  failures  of  cures  and 
attempts  at  curing,  and  recommend — what  ?  oh  ignorant  and 
barbarous  veterinarian  !  Why,  slaughter  and  stamping  out — a 
recommendation  which  cost  you  your  reputation,  and  damned 
your  profession  for  many  years  to  come.  It  was  like  throwing 
water  on  a  quenched  fire  or  a  drowned  mouse.  The  damage 
was  done,  and  the  countrv  had  not  waited  for  the  second 
report  of  the  commissioners. 

Some  months  afterwards  a  third  report  was  issued,  an 
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experimental  or  medical  report,  in  wliich,  by  great  courtesy, 
no  doubt,  two  veterinary  surgeons  were  permitted  to  share ; 
but  in  what,  think  you,  rash  youth  who  'would  seek  to  join 
the  ranks  of  a  doomed  profession  ?  In  trying  to  discover  a 
cure  for  cattle  plague  !  Nothing  better  could  be  found  for 
them,  or  rather  they  deserved  no  better.  The  regular  medical 
men  of  high  scientific  attainments  did  the  possible,  and 
badly ;  the  irregular  medical  men  of  no  scientific  attain¬ 
ments  were  told  off  to  the  impossible,  and  could  not 
succeed. 

It  need  only  be  mentioned  here  that  regular  medical  men 
and  medical  critics  have  lauded  this  third  report  as  an  im¬ 
mense  achievement  for  high  scientific  attainments.  In  vain 
have  I  searched  through  it  for  a  siagle  practical  fact  worth 
the  paper  it  is  printed  on,  and  which  was  not  before  known  to 
veterinary  medicine.  The  only  useful  information  to  be 
obtained  from  it  is  that  which  the  medical  men  of  high 
scientific  attainments  borrowed  from  veterinary  surgeons  and 
their  'writings ;  and  for  a  few  pounds  a  little  work  might  have 
been  compiled  from  German,  French,  Dutch,  and  other 
^authorities,  far  more  useful  and  therefore  far  more  valuable 
than  the  three  reports,  which,  with  the  cost  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  must  have  cost  what  would  have  liberally  com¬ 
pensated  the  unlucky  cattle-owners  and  stamped  out  the 
cattle-plague  at  its  commencement.  Yet  these  are  the 
reports  which  the  editor  of  the  Lancet  thinks  regular  medical 
men  of  high  scientific  attainments  could  now  utilise,  and 
wishes  that  they  (the  regular  medical  men)  might  supplant 
the  legalised  inspectors.  He  does  not  dream — he  raves  ! 

Our  vaccination  inventor,  I  almost  forgot  to  notice,  comes 
out  very  brusque  in  the  third  report.  He  alludes  to  the 
malady  being  called  abdominal  typhus”  by  veterinary 
surgeons  and  others,  who  were  ignorant,  of  course,  of  human 
pathology,  and  were  therefore  guilty  of  a  grave  pathological 
blunder.  Let  us  ask  this  regular  medical  man  if  identifying 
the  cattle  plague  with  smallpox  and  proposing  vaccination  as 
a  prophylactic  was  not  one  of  the  most  serious  errors  recorded 
in  medicine.  The  opinion  held  by  a  very  few  Continental 
veterinary  surgeons,  that  cattle  plague  bore  some  resemblance 
to  typhoid  fever,  never  led  them  into  the  awful  mistake  of 
proposing  a  futile  remedy  for  it,  and  spreading  the  disease 
meanwhile.  But,  strange  to  say,  regular  medical  men  of 
high  scientific  attainments  perpetrated  this  mistake  in 
Bohemia,  in  1844,  a  fact  not  known  to  Dr.  Murchison,  or  I 
daresay  he  would  not  have  ventured  on  what  was  intended  for 
a  stab  at  the  ignorant  veterinary  surgeons  and  a  hoist  for 
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himself.  Let  me  quote  from  Professor  Simonds^  admirable 
report  on  cattle  plague^  never  once  alluded  to  during  the 
fiercest  period  of  the  epizootic  in  1865-6^  and  yet  it  is  worth 
all  the  blue  books  put  together.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
authorities,  or  rather  in  their  pigeon  holes  in  some  obscure 
corner.  He  says — Towards  the  end  of  1844  the  rinderpest, 
which  had  prevailed  among  the  cattle  in  Galicia,  passed 
through  Moravia,  and  made  its  appearance  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Konigratz.  The  malady  had  already  made  some 
progress  in  the  district  when  M.  Verner,  chief  of  the  vete¬ 
rinary  department  of  Bohemia,  was  sent  from  Prague  by  the 
government  to  inquire  into  the  precise  nature  of  the  affection. 
This  gentleman,  who  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
rinderpest,  had  no  difiiculty  in  recognising  this  disease  in  the 
malady  in  question ;  and,  with  a  view  to  arrest  its  further 
progress,  he  recommended  to  the  superior  authorities  the 
adoption  of  those  measures  which  experience  had  shown  to 
be  best  calculated,  not  only  for  this  malady,  but  also  to  cause 
its  quick  extermination,  namely,  the  slaughter  of  sick 
animals,  the  isolation  of  those  exposed  to  the  contagion,  and 
establishing  a  cordon  around  the  infected  places.  These  mea¬ 
sures  were  put  in  force  at  once,  and  soon  had  the  effect  of 
arresting  the  further  progress  of  the  disease,  when  some 
young  physicians  (^disciples  of  the  pythogenic  school,  I  fear,^ 
observes  Dr.  Budd)  who  had  had  an  opportunity  of  making, 
for  their  instruction,  post-mortem  examinations  of  the  cattle, 
thought  they  recognised  in  the  affection  an  analogy  to  that 
of  the  typhus  abdominalis  of  man.  They  therefore  commu¬ 
nicated  their  opinion  to  some  members  of  the  faculty  at 
Prague,  who,  after  making  several  autopsies,  came  to  the 
same  conclusion.  A  report  was  accordingly  sent  to  the 
government,  setting  forth  that  the  malady  was  not  con¬ 
tagious,  that  it  could  arise  spontaneously  amongst  the  horned 
cattle  of  the  country  by  other  influences  than  those  of  con¬ 
tagion,  and  that  the  means  which  the  government  had 
adopted  were  not  only  useless  but  vexatious.  As  the  faculty 
had  great  authority  in  all  sanitary  matters,  the  government, 
although  it  did  not  entirely  remove  the  restrictive  measures, 
still  did  not  enforce  them  with  its  usual  rigour,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  malady  had  extended  into 
■  several  other  circles  of  the  kingdom,  committing  such  dreadful 
ravages  that  the  Austrian  Government  took  alarm,  and  forth¬ 
with  sent  M.  Eckel,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Veterinary 
Institute,  into  Bohemia.  He  at  once  found  that  it  was  the 
rinderpest,  and  recommended  the  rigorous  enforcement  of 
the  former  measures,  the  result  of  Avhich  was  that  in  six 
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weeks  or  two  months  afterwards  the  malady  had  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.^^ 

This_,  of  course^  is  but  a  very  feeble  parallel  to  true  smallpox 
and  vaccination  delusion,  hut  it  may  suffice  to  convince  Dr. 
Murchison  that  veterinary  surgeons  were  not  alone  the  en¬ 
tertainers  of  the  opinion  that  cattle  plague  was  typhus  abdo- 
minalis,  and  that  though  this  idea  never  led  them  into  a 
mistake  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  to  check  it,  yet 
members  of  his  own  profession  were  deceived  by  the  re¬ 
semblance,  and,  like  himself,  through  mistaken  identity 
caused  their  country  serious  loss. 

The  annals  of  medicine,  human  and  comparative,  have 
fully  shown  that  medical  men,  unless  they  have  studied  com¬ 
parative  pathology,  are  most  likely,  nay,  are  most  certain,  to 
make  grievous  mistakes  when  they  come  to  speak  or  act 
in  matters  connected  with  the  diseases  of  animals.  As  I 
have  said  before,  this  has  long  been  recognised  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  hence  Continental  governments,  to  save  them¬ 
selves  from  the  ravages  of  epizootics,  pay  the  greatest  atten¬ 
tion  to  veterinary  science,  and  rely  on  it  solely  for  advice  and 
aid.  And  that  this  reliance  is  not  misplaced  let  us  look  at 
France,  Belgium,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Prussia,  during 
this  grave  crisis.  The  only  Continental  power  which  has 
acted  like  Britain  in  meeting  the  cattle  plague  has  been 
Holland.  When  it  was  discovered  that  the  disease  had  been 
carried  thence  from  England,  did  she  not  also  place  the 
dealing  with  it  in  the  hands  of  regular  medical  men,  who  for 
eighteen  months  tried  to  cure,  as  they  did  in  the  last  century 
for  nearly  thirty  years  ? 

The  fearful  example  set  by  England  and  Holland  have 
struck  terror  into  other  nations,  who  began  at  once  to 
inquire  into  the  best  mode  of  placing  their  already  flourish¬ 
ing  veterinary  schools  on  a  higher  and  more  efficient  footing. 
France  and  Switzerland  led  the  way ;  and  Bavaria,  a  minor 
German  state,  in  which  regular  medical  men  had  some  power 
to  interfere  in  veterinary  affairs,  soon  perceived  that  she  was 
no  longer  free  from  such  a  calamity  as  had  befallen  the 
British  and  Dutch.  I  will  here  quote  what  took  place  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  the  Bavarian  Legislative  Courts,  like  our  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

During  one  of  the  sittings,  the  question  of  indemnity  to 
be  accorded  to  people  whose  cattle  it  might  be  necessary  to 
destroy  for  cattle  plague  was  discussed.  The  proposal  that 
entire  indemnity  or  full  value  should  be  given  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  by  both  chambers.  Professor  Wehenkel,  of 
Brussels,  in  commenting  on  this  just  and  sagacious  measure. 
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adds  :  “  We  here  note  with  pleasure  the  promise  made  on  this 
occasion  by  the  Minister  Pechmann^  that  some  justice  would 
be  rendered  to  the  demands  of  veterinary  surgeons^  and  we 
hope  it  will  be  all  the  more  complete  as  it  has  been  long  de¬ 
ferred.  May  other  countries  follow  Bavaria  in  granting  to 
veterinary  medicine  those  ameliorations  which  it  has  the 
right  to  seek.^^ 

During  the  discussion  of  this  subject^  M.  Urban  called  the 
attention  of  the  minister  to  the  imperative  necessity  for 
reorganising  the  veterinary  profession  in  Bavaria^  and  to 
replace  the  existing  arrangements  relative  to  epizootic 
diseases  by  general  legislation,  and  which  ought  not  to  be,  as 
at  present,  the  scarcely  practical  production  of  men  who  were 
strangers  to  agriculture,  but  should  be  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  a  special  commission,  composed  of  veterinary 
surgeons  and  farmers. 

“  Dr.  Yolk  also  dwelt,  while  discussing  this  theme,  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  present  organisation  of  veterinary  science, 
according  to  which  veterinary  surgeons  were  subordinate  to 
the  doctors  of  the  district.  He  had  every  reason  to  doubt 
the  competency  of  regular  medical  men  in  questions  per¬ 
taining  to  veterinary  medicine,  and  therefore  demanded  the 
autonomy  of  the  latter,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  veterinary 
surgeons,  but  also  in  that  of  the  doctors;  for  then  these 
latter  would  be  no  more  exposed  to  material  losses  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  being  mixed  up  in  affairs  connected  with  vete¬ 
rinary  science.  He  gave  an  instance  in  which  a  doctor  had 
to  pay  for  a  lot  of  sheep  he  had  erroneously  condemned  to 
be  slaughtered.  He  reminded  the  chamber  of  the  petition 
of  a  veterinary  association,  praying  that  a  veterinary  surgeon 
might  be  attached  to  each  provincial  government,  as  wxll  as 
to  the  ministers  bureau ,  to  be  entrusted  with  the  technical 
department  of  veterinary  medicine. 

‘^^M.  Sedlmayr,  on  the  same  occasion,  sought  for  an 
amelioration  in  the  position  of  veterinary  surgeons.  He 
firmly  believed  that  it  was  time  that  veterinarj^  medicine 
should  finally  be  liberated  from  the  trammels  of  human 
medicine;  that  its  autonomy  should  be  at  once  admitted, 
and  that  veterinary  surgeons  should  be  removed  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  medical  college  and  the 
doctors.  He  was  convinced  that  the  execution  of  the 
measures  pertaining  to  veterinary  sanitary  police  would  be 
much  better  assured  than  at  present,  as  well  to  the  minister 
as  to  the  provincial  governments,  if  veterinary  medicine  was 
represented  by  veterinary  surgeons. 

Baron  Pcchmann,  minister  of  state,  in  replying  to  the 
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various  speakers_,  declared  that  a  reorganisation  of  the  whole 
veterinary  service^  conformable  in  great  part  to  their  ex¬ 
pressed  desires^  was  then  occupying  his  attention,  and  would 
soon  be  laid  before  them.^'’^' 

A  very  short  time  afterwards  we  have  the  following  im¬ 
portant  announcement :  A  considerable  change  has  been 
effected  in  the  staff  of  the  veterinary  college  at  Munich.  Dr. 
Eraas,  the  director  of  this  establishment  since  1851,  has  been 
dismissed,  and  M.  Probstmayer,  veterinary  surgeon  in  the 
Bavarian  army,  has  replaced  him.  M.  Eraas  was  not  a  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeon ;  he  attached  much  importance  to  the  natural 
sciences,  and  much  less,  it  appears,  to  purely  veterinary 
studies.  We  may  rely  on  it  that  it  will  be  otherwise  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Probstmayer,  who  is  a  very  learned  and 
distinguished  veterinary  surgeon,  well  known  in  Germany  by 
his  writings  on  micrography  and  helminthology.  In  1863, 
he  published  an  etymological  dictionary  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine.^'’t  No  enlightened  government  will  now'-a-days  entrust 
the  investigation  of  veterinary  subjects  to  medical  men;  nor 
will  it,  if  wise,  allow  them  to  interfere  in  the  management  of 
epizootic  diseases.  It  is  only  since  veterinary  medicine  has 
made  a  special  branch  of  study  that  these  have  been  pro¬ 
perly  investigated  and  understood,  and  agriculture  guaranteed 
against  their  ravages.  If  England  has  been  severely  pun¬ 
ished  during  the  last  two  years,  it  has  been  solely  owing  to 
her  reliance  on  that  other  special  department  of  medicine 
which  has  more  than  enough  to  do  to  investigate  and  control 
the  maladies  of  the  human  species.  In  1865  it  knew  no 
more  of  animal  diseases  than  it  did  in  1745. 

Erom  this  it  will  be  easily  perceived  that  human  and  com¬ 
parative  pathology  are  in  practice  entirely  distinct,  though, 
to  speak  in  a  philosophical  sense,  they  may  be  otherwise  in 
some  respects  closely  allied.  This  is  the  reason  that  regular 
medical  men  have  been  particularly  unfortunate  in  Britain 
whenever  they  have  claimed  an  acquaintance  with  this 
branch  of  medicine  which  they  have  never  studied.  Before 
1865  we  had  very  many  proofs  of  this,  and  since  then  wx 
have  had  far  more  than  enough.  Let  me  notice  one  or  two 
of  the  most  recent. 

In  a  pamphlet J  published  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the  subject 
of  contagious  diseases,  their  nature  and  mode  of  distribution, 
and  which  formed  the  substance  of  a  lecture  delivered  at 

*  ‘Annales  de  Med.  Vet.,’  Bruxelles,  1867,  p.  2S7. 

f  ‘Journal  de  Med.  Veterinaire,’  Lyon,  1867,  p.  211. 

t  ‘The  Poisons  of  the  Spreading  Liseases/  bv  B.  W.  Puchardson,  M.A.4 
M.D.,  P.R.C.P. 
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Leamington,  in  October,  1865,  by  a  medical  man  of  un¬ 
doubtedly  high  scientific  attainments,  and  who  is  deservedly 
held  in  great  repute  in  human  medicine.*  This  gentleman  is, 
and  has  been,  a  renowned  experimenter  on  animals,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  expected  to  know  something  about 
them.  In  fact,  he  is  reckoned  such  an  authority  in  medicine 
that  it  would  be  no  great  matter  for  surprise  if,  when  we  are 
again  invaded  by  a  contagious  or  other  epizootic  disease,  or 
if  some  special  report  on  a  veterinary  subject  is  required  by 
the  medical  department  of  the  privy  council,  this  physician 
will  be  entrusted  with  a  most  important  share  in  its  in¬ 
vestigation.  That  is,  if  affairs  are  to  go  on  as  heretofore. 

In  the  few  allusions  I  am  about  to  make  it  will  be  seen 
how  inapplicable  certain  doctrines  which  find  favour  in  human 
medicine  are,  when  applied  to  that  of  the  lower  animals,  and 
what  a  slender  amount  of  knowledge  of  comparative  pathology 
is  needed  to  illustrate  great  truths  in  medical  science. 

He  says,  in  reference  to  the  contagious  principles  or 
elements  of  disease  :  As  regards  the  organic  poisons  them¬ 
selves  and  their  physical  properties,  I  would,  in  the  first 
place,  point  out  that  the  great  type  of  them  all  is  represented 
by  the  poison  of  any  poisonous  snake.  If  I  were  going  to 
speak  of  a  family  of  plants,  or  a  family  of  men,  or  a  family 
of  animals,  I  should  take  one  great  type,  and  then  describe 
from  that ;  and  in  presenting  to  your  minds  an  idea  of  the 
organic  poisons  w-hich  produce  the  spreading  diseases,  I  take 
the  poison  which  is  in  the  poison-bag  of  a  poisonous  snake. 

.  It  is  the  great  type  of  all  the  poisons  which  produce 
disease.^^  Surely  this  is  a  mistake ;  or,  if  not,  the  comparison 
would  never  hold  good  in  veterinary  medicine.  Snake  poison 
is  a  healthy  secretion,  the  virus  of  a  contagious  disease,  at 
least  in  the  lower  animals,  is  the  product  of  a  morbid  state ; 
a  certain  and  appreciable  quantity  of  snake  poison  is  required 
to  produce  its  effects  in  a  marked  form,  and  the  animal  so 
affected  has  not  the  power  to  infect  another :  the  virus  of  a 
contagious  malady,  on  the  contrary,  if  introduced  into  the 
body  of  a  creature,  no  matter  in  how  small  a  quantity,  has 
yet  the  (we  might  term  it  vital)  property  of  inducing  a  like 
malady  to  that  which  produced  it,  and  soon  through  any 
number  of  animals  under  certain  circumstances.  It  pos¬ 
sesses,  in  fact,  the  property  of  indefinite  multiplication.  The 
poison  of  snake-bite,  or  the  poison  of  any  venomous  animal 
no  more  resembles  that  of  a  contagious  disease  than  does  the 
active  principle  of  opium  or  tobacco  resemble  the  vaccine 
virus  or  the  contagion  of  cattle  plague.  There  is  no  analogy 
or  typical  resemblance  whateverj  the  veterinarian  would  say. 
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Again:  In  tlie  course  of  some  diseases^  these  poisons  are 

separated  by  nature  in  an  almost  pure  state.  This  is  singularly 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  poison  of  smallpox^  which  poison 
escapes  from  the  surface  of  the  body^  in  an  early  stage^  as  a 
very  fine  vapour^  and  in  that  Avay  the  disease  has  been  com¬ 
municated.  It  has  been  communicated  from  men  to  sheep  in 
that  loay ;  that  is  to  say,  the  clothing  from  a  man  affected 
'With  smallpox  has  been  ivrapped  round  the  nose  of  a  sheep,  so 
that  the  sheep  must  breathe  through  the  fabric,  and  the  disease 
has  been  reproduced!’  Let  veterinary  surgeons  note  this. 

Let  us  see  how  far  the  next  quotation  would  be  applicable 
to  the  case  of  cattle  plague  or  variola  ovina :  As  soon  as 
the  body  is  dead,  whatever  the  infection  may  be,  the  vapo- 
sation  having  ceased,  or  a  reverse  process  having  been  set 
up — that  is  to  say,  there  being  a  condensation  of  vapour,  as 
there  often  is  on  the  dead  body — the  poisons  are  no  longer 
infectious  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Lor  that  reason, 
persons  who  die  from  spreading  diseases  are  not  contagious. 
I  have  made  this  a  subject  of  special  investigation  among 
persons  who  have  had  to  do  post-mortem  remains,  and  I 
cannot  find  a  case  in  which  the  poison  has  been  communi¬ 
cated  from  a  dead  body.^^ 

And  further  on  :  In  considering  the  development  of  these 
poisons,  it  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  they  multiply 
from  a  germ,  as  offspring  multiply  from  parents.  The  poisons 
do  not  spring  up  in  that  way,  but  what  occurs  is  this.  Each 
particle  of  any  one  of  these  poisons  brought  into  contact 
either  with  the  blood  of  the  living  animal,  or  with  certain 
secretions  of  the  living  animal,  possesses  the  property  of 
turning  the  albuminous  part  of  that  same  blood,  or  that  same 
secretion,  into  substance  like  itself.  .  .  .  The  multipli¬ 

cation  of  the  poison  thus  takes  place  through  the  power  of 
the  body  itself,  not  through  the  propagation  of  germ  from 
germ.  For  instance,  I  take  some  cattle  plague  poison  from 
the  eye  of  one  animal  and  put  it  into  the  eye  of  another 
animal.  Presently  there  is  a  free  secretion.  The  secretion 
is  very  profuse,  and  the  animal  is  affected  by  the  poison.  If 
the  inoculation  has  been  deep,  the  whole  animal  will  be  affected; 
if  it  has  not  been  deep,  only  the  eye  at  first  will  be  affected. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?  It  is  not  that  the  particle  of 
poison  has  propagated  a  new  particle  as  a  man  propagates  a 
child,  but  it  is  that  the  natural  secretion  of  the  eyeball  has 
come  in  contact  with  a  speck  of  poisonous  matter,  and 
immediately  at  that  point  Avhere  the  speck  of  poison  was 
there  is  a  change  in  the  secretion.  This  process  widens  the 
circle,  and  more  secretion  pours  out,  and  more  poison  is  pro- 
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daced ;  and  the  increase  goes  on^  until  in  the  end  the  whole 
body  of  the  animal  becomes  affected.  Ultimately  the  poison  is 
absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  albumen  is 
changed,  and  we  have  death.^^  Here  is  theory — impracticable 
and  impractical — gone  mad.  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  As 
much  as  the  following  :  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 
the  decomposition  of  sewage  water  cholera  poison  may  be 
developed,  and  that  we  may  thus  have  springing  up  de  novo 
an  organic  poison  which  afterwards,  on  being  introduced  into 
one  particular  body,  becomes  increased  by  the  secretions  of 
that  body  :  thus  an  epidemic  of  cholera  may  have  direct 
origination."’^  Heaven  help  the  western  country,  which  be¬ 
lieves  in  this  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream.  Veterinary  surgeons 
will  remember  this  was  the  regular  medical  man^s  theory  of 
the  origin  of  cattle  plague  in  London  in  1865.  It  is  destitute 
of  proof  and  fact. 

I  beg  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  to  the  next  extract,  which  more  immediately  concerns 
them  :  It  is  also  clear  that  animals  give  us  disease.  Foi' 
instance,  the  disease  smallpox  is  connected  with  the  disease  of 
the  horse  called  farcy .  I  have  also  seen  a  disease  so  nearly 
resembling  farcy  in  the  human  subject,  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  distinguish  it  from  the  disease  in  the  horse,  from 
ivhich  it  was  derived^  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  It 
takes  one’s  breath  away !  Farcy  and  smallpox  connected ! 
What  has  the  regular  medical  of  high  scientific  attainments 
in  the  nineteenth  century  arrived  at  ?  Surely  we  have  gone 
scientific  mad,  or  have  been  reading  ^  Comparative  Pathology 
made  Easy.’ 

Will  the  editor  of  the  Lancet  kindly  explain  this  ?  Surely 
the  profession  which  has  stooped  to  enlighten  the  world  re¬ 
garding  cattle  plague,  and  has  from  the  very  first  appearance 
of  that  snake  poison  contagion  succeeded  in  stamping  it  out 
wherever  it  showed  itself,  has  been  studying  farcy  in  the 
horse  to  advantage  ?  In  its  hands  medicine — comparative — 
appears  to  have  been  progressing — shall  w^e  say  backwards  ? 

Even  in  the  recent  treatment  of  vivisection”  by  regular 
medical  men  of  high  scientific  attainments,  veterinary  mat¬ 
ters  were  put  before  the  public  in  as  one-sided  a  light  as  they 
well  could  be.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  correspondence  and 
other  references  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Times  for 
proof  of  this.  Cruelty  to  the  lower  animals  in  vivisection 
was  certainly  a  novel  subject  to  medical  writers,  but  they 
carefully  reserved  their  abhorrence  of  it  to  the  comparatively 
small  share  laid  to  the  charge  of  some  veterinary  schools, 
just  as  much  as  they  thought  would  bring  veterinary  surgery 
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and  veterinary  surgeons  into  contempt  and  elevate  their  own 
calling.  But  here  again  they  were  only  second  hand.  Until 
three  or  four  years  ago  regular  medical  men  had  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  lent  their  professional  aid  in  suppressing  the 
horrible  barbarities  inflicted  on  sentient  creatures  bv  mem- 
bers  of  their  own  or  the  veterinary  profession,  or  by  the 
public.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  however, 
Lawrence,  a  distinguished  veterinarian,  was  the  first  to 
agitate  in  favour  of  the  jus  ammalium,  or  the  recognition  by 
legislature  of  the  rights  of  beasts  to  the  protection  of  the 
law ;  and  since  that  period  veterinary  surgeons  in  this  country 
have  ceased  not  to  lift  up  their  voices  and  to  wield  their  pens 
in  protesting  against  and  exposing  the  needlessness  of  such 
brutalities  as  those  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  science.  The 
appearance  of  regular  medical  men  on  the  scene  is  but  of 
yesterday;  but  their  assistance  would  be  none  the  less 
valuable  if  it  was  only  given  with  a  good  intention  or  fair¬ 
ness.  That  it  has  been  given  with  either  is  open  to  doubt, 
and  I  am  sure  that  veterinary  surgeons  will  see  nothing  in 
the  letters,  &c.,  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  an  unworthy 
animus  towards  our  profession,  as  palpable  as  it  is  despicable. 
Veterinary  surgeons  of  all  countries  and  all  schools  are  bar¬ 
barous  and  brutal ;  so  say  the  gentlemen  who  belong  to  a 
profession  which  claims  a  Majendie,  and  dozens  of  others 
equally  infamous  for  their  more  than  savage  behaviour  to 
unoffending  creatures.  Do  they  forget  that  but  for  the 
regular  medical  men  of  the  French  Academy  the  shocking 
operations  they  make  so  much  of  would  long  ago  have  been 
abolished,  and  that  on  them  rests  the  responsibility  for  their 
continuance  ?  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  regular 
medical  men  properly  understand  the  merits  of  the  case. 
They  point  to  their  own  profession,  and  say — We  do  not 
acquire  dexterity  by  teaching  our  students  to  operate  on  the 
living  body !  They  imagine  an  operation  on  the  horse  and 
the  same  operation  on  a  man  would  be  accomplished  with  the 
same  facility.  Here  their  ignorance  of  veterinary  surgery 
leads  them,  as  usual,  astray.  A  man  lying  trussed  on  a  table, 
conscious  that  an  operation  is  about  to  be  performed  on  him 
which  is  to  relieve  him  from  great  suffering,  and  perhaps  add 
years  to  his  life,  makes  him  resigned  to  suffer  brief  torture; 
or  stretched  as  if  dead  from  the  effects  of  chloroform,  he  is 
speedily  and  easily  carried  through  a  formidable  operation. 
With  a  brute  it  is  quite  different.  Chloroform  can  but  rarely 
be  administered ;  the  slightest  infliction  of  pain,  or  even 
restraint,  converts  the  most  docile  horse  sometimes  into  a 
perfect  fury,  because  he  does  not  understand  why  he  is  sub- 
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mitted  to  it^  and  oftentimes  the  most  trivial  operation  is  full 
of  risk  to  the  operator — a  circumstance  quite  overlooked  by 
the  regular  medical  man,  and  not  without  danger  to  the 
animal  itself.  I  would  like  to  see  Sir  William  Fergusson  or 
Professor  Syme  attempt  some  of  our  minor  operations  !  But 
it  is  evident  that  many  medical  men  do  not  know  what 
veterinary  surgery  is,  as  they  know  as  little  what  animal 
diseases  are.  For  example,  in  what  is  intended  to  be  a  popu¬ 
lar  article  on  vivisection,  written  by  a  Dr,  Scoffern,  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine  Belgravia,  for  March,  1867,  we  find 
him  saying — It  (vivisection)  has  so  come  up  of  late,  the 
presumed  cruelties  of  French  veterinary  practitioners  having 
been  the  starting-point.  I  say  presumed,  because  of  the 
matter  /  personally  know  nothing. And  again — First, 
addressing  ourselves  to  the  question  whether  vivisection  be 
necessary  or  justifiable,  needful  to  impart  dexterity  to  the 
operator — I  say  emphatically.  No;  coupling  that  denial  with 
an  expression  of  surprise  that  the  affirmative  should  ever 
have  gained  credence.  Needful  to  give  dexterity  of  hand  in 
operating!  Operating  upon  whom  or  what?  Is  it  ope¬ 
rations  upon  the  human  subject  that  are  contemplated,  or 
operations  upon  brutes  ?  If  it  can  be  shown  that  human 
surgeons  never  avail  themselves  of  this  means  of  acquiring 
dexterity,  then  assuredly  no  sufficient  plea  can  be  adduced  on 
behalf  of  veterinary  surgeons. This,  and  what  follows,  is 
the  reasoning  of  a  surgeon  only ;  not  that  of  a  man  who 
shows  anything  whatever  about  the  surgery  of  the  lower 
animals.  This  is  evident  from  the  following  curious  extract: 

Perhaps  when  the  whole  field  over  which  veterinary  ope¬ 
rations  are  possible  is  scanned,  then  it  will  appear  that  the 
removal  of  tumours  represents  the  veterinary  surgeon’s  art  in 
its  highest  phase  of  advancement,  in  its  greatest  delicacy. 
And  assuredly  in  respect  of  tumours  it  may  be  averred,  that 
if  the  plea  of  vivisection,  considered  as  a  means  of  giving 
facility  of  hand,  be  weaker  in  any  one  case  than  another,  the 
verv  limit  of  weakness  is  here  reached.  No  two  tumours 
are  ever  alike,  whether  as  to  exact  size  or  as  to  exact  re¬ 
lationship  with  other  parts ;  and  furthermore,  a  tumour  does 
not  admit  of  being  made  to  order  in  furtherance  of  vivi¬ 
section."'^  What  in  the  name  of  common  sense  can  we  sav  to 
this  ?  Why  it  is  even  worse  than  the  farcy  being  own- 
brother  to  smallpox  1  The  whole  article  I  would  recommend 
your  readers  to  procure,  for  though  it  goes  on  like  a  horse 
minus  a  leg,  yet  it  is  amusing  enough  if  one  can  only  forget 
that  it  is  written  by  a  regular  medical  man. 

The  greatest  anxiety  has  always  been  manifested  by  these 
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writers  to  show  that  medical  men  never  have  recommended 
or  practised  vivisection  on  animals  for  the  purpose  of  ac¬ 
quiring  dexterity.  As  I  said  before^  in  veterinary  surgery  it 
is  not  the  performance  of  his  operation  the  man  of  art  has  to 
care  so  much  about  as  the  performance  of  his  patient  when 
submitted  to  it.  The  regular  medical  man  runs  no  risk  of 
having  his  skull  fractured^  his  limbs  broken^  or  his  phy¬ 
siognomy  erased  through  lack  of  dexterity  in  his  operations  ; 
the  veterinary  surgeon  does^  and  this  makes  all  the  difference. 

That  medical  men  have  never  advocated  the  practice  of 
vivisection^  and  practised  it  too,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
dexterity,  is  not  true.  Bransby  Cooper,  a  surgeon,  the 
editor  of  the  ‘  Life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,^  expressly  declares 
that  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  medical  profession  had 
practised  vivisection,  and  that  it  seems  almost  essential  to 
the  acquirement  of  the  higher  orders  of  surgical  and  physio¬ 
logical  knowledge.  ^^The  surgeon’s  hand  becomes  tutored 
to  act  with  steadiness,  while  he  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
natural  abhorrence  of  giving  pain  to  the  subject  of  experi¬ 
ment,  and  he  himself  is  thus  schooled  for  the  severer  ordeal 
of  operating  on  the  human  frame.  I  may  mention  another 
peculiar  advantage  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  such  apparent 
cruelty,  that  no  practising  on  the  dead  body  can  accustom 
the  hand  of  the  surgeon  to  the  physical  phenomena  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  notice  in  operations  on  the  living.  The  details 
of  the  various  differences  which  exist  under  the  two  circum¬ 
stances  need  hardly  be  explained,  as  there  are  few  miuds  to 
which  they  will  not  readily  present  themselves.”  What  is 
this  but  the  present  plea  in  favour  of  vivisection  ? 

I  am  not  advocating  experiments  on  living  animals  for  the 
acquirement  of  dexterity — my  opinions  on  this  subject  have 
been  already  publicly  expressed,  and  I  only  now  refer  to  the 
matter  to  show  how  little  regular  medical  men  really  know 
of  a  science  which  is,  in  some  respects,  akin  to  their  own, 
and  to  which  they  have  lately  done  so  much  injury,  through, 
I  daresay,  their  want  of  knowledge  of  it. 

Surely  the  editor  of  the  Lancet,  the  government,  and  the 
country,  must  now  be  able  to  judge  between  veterinary  and 
medical  science,  after  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  ! 
Does  not  the  history  of  epidemics  and  epizootics  prove  that 
the  adviee  given,  and  the  course  adopted  by  regular  medical 
men  of  high  scientific  attainments  in  regard  to  an  epidemic 
disease,  would,  if  followed  out  on  the  invasion  of  an  epizootic, 
in  all  likelihood  ruin  the  agriculture  of  a  country.  Scientific 
attainments  in  human  medicine  may,  and  indeed  generally 
do,  count  for  but  little  in  that  of  the  lower  animals.  It 
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would  be  far  more  reasonable  to  suppose  tliat  a  very  learned 
astronomer  should  also  be  a  very  profound  histologist^  or 
that  every  civil  engineer^  without  any  study,  should  be  at 
once  competent  to  assume  the  functions  of  military  engineers, 
than  that  the  practitioner  of  one  special  department  of  medi¬ 
cine  could  be  safelv  entrusted  with  the  affairs  of  another 
special  department  without  having  carefully  studied  it,  and 
given  some  guarantee  that  he  had  done  so.  This  grievous 
mistake  will  ever  act  detrimentally  on  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
gress  of  any  country;  but,  happily  for  Europe,  England 
stands  almost  alone  in  the  belief  that  medical  men  (I  mean 
those  who  minister  to  the  ailments  of  mankind)  are  com¬ 
petent  to  advise  in,  and  represent  veterinary  medicine. 
Since  1842,  this  infatuation  has  cost  her  millions  of  money, 
a  sad  depreciation  in  the  value  of  stock,  and  a  cause  of 
much  misery  to  her  agriculturists  by  the  free  traffic  in  con¬ 
tagious  maladies  which  were  easily  preventible.  So  long 
as  veterinary  medicine  is  represented  at  the  privy  council  by 
regular  medical  men — no  doubt  of  high  scientific  attainments 
in  their  own  profession;  so  long  as  medical  men  condescend 
to  the  lowest  form  of  quackery  by  assuming  knowledge  they 
do  not  possess,  and  take  upon  themselves  the  functions  of  a 
profession  they  are  not  legally  qualified  to  practise;  and  so 
long  as  our  legislators  choose  to  neglect  the  encouragement 
of  veterinary  science,  so  long  may  we  expect  to  suffer  from 
the  ravages  of  animal  diseases,  as  we  have  hitherto  done. 

But  surely  regular  medical  men  have  enough  to  do  in 
applying  their  special  and  high  scientific  attainments  to  the 
investigation  of  serious  matters  of  vital  moment  to  their  own 
profession,  and  to  their  own  species !  Are  not  diseases 
prevalent  in  mankind  which  yearly  sweep  off  great  multi¬ 
tudes,  and  for  which  these  high  attainments  have  not  as  yet 
enabled  them  either  to  discover  a  cure,  or  even  a  means  of 
prevention  ?  While  the  editor  of  the  Lancet  is  endeavouring 
to  impress  upon  the  public  the  satisfaction  he  would  feel  in 
seeing  regular  medical  men  trenching  upon  duties  which  do 
not  belong  to  them,  and  for  which  they  are  in  no  way  qualified, 
are  we  not  in  dread  of  the  re- appearance  of  an  epidemic  for 
which  it  may  truly  be  said  no  cure  is  known,  the  prevention 
of  which  is  impossible,  and  the  nature  of  which  is  the 
greatest  mystery  (so  regular  medical  men  say).  Surely  here 
is  something  for  high  scientific  attainments  to  achieve,  far 
more  noble  and  distinguished  than  the  attempting  to  assume 
perfect  knowledge  of  an  epizootic  bovine  malady  whose 
character  has  been  long  ago  satisfactorily  made  out  by  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeons,  and  the  prevention  of  which  was  patent  to 
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them  long  before  medical  men_,  in  this  country  at  least,  knew 
it  was. 

Veterinary  medicine  knows  far  more  about  the  best  means 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  epizootic  maladies  than  human 
medicine  (alas  !  that  it  should  be  so)  knows  about  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  epidemics  in  the  human  species ;  and  if  our 
country  acted  wisely,  it  would  follow  the  example  of  Bavaria, 
Austria,  Prussia  (I  am  afraid  she  Avoiild  never  follow  that  of 
France)  ;  put  veterinary  science  in  the  position  it  ought  to 
hold,  and  tell  the  regular  medical  men  of  high  scientific 
attainments  to  practise  that  which  they  do  know,  and  try  to 
discover  tha!  which  they  do  not  know  in  their  own  profession. 
This  would  he  a  great  public  boon,  and  Britain  would  not 
need  again  to  pass  through  a  painful  (may  I  not  add  dis¬ 
graceful)  ordeal  like  that  of  the  last  two  years,  in  reference 
to  the  cattle  plague. 

Surely  the  regular  medical  men  have  no  need  to  step  in  at 
this  late  period  of  the  calamity,  and  claim  the  credit  of 
having  rid  the  country  of  the  contagion.  To  my  mind,  the 
country  owes  them  nothing  but  a  very  close  acquaintance 
with  its  ravages  for  two  years,  and  instead  of  veterinary 
science  having  gained  anything  from  their  researches,they  have 
left  it  as  advanced  as  when  they  began;  and  so  far  as  its 
progress  in  this  country  is  concerned,  have  done  it  an  irre¬ 
parable  wrong. 

Any  mention  of  the  cattle  plague  in  the  Lancet  should 
only  appear  within  a  mourning  border ;  it  is  a  thing  for  the 
genius  of  modern  medicine  to  mourn  over,  not  to  exult  in. 
May  a  better  fate  await  us  in  the  future.  Let  the  Lancet 
remember  the  very  old  proverb,  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam.  It 
is  a  good  one. 


CASE  OF  TETANUS  SUCCESSFULLY  TREATED 
WITH  TINCTURE'  OF  ACONITE  IN  LARGE 
DOSES. 

By  W.  Bentley,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Margate. 

On  January  20th,  1867,  I  was  requested  to  attend  a  mare 
at  Northdown,  about  two  miles  from  Margate,  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  belonging  to  Mr.  Willett,  who  thought  she  had 
injured  her  loins. 

On  entering  the  stable,  I  found  the  usual  symptoms  of 
tenanus  were  present,  namely,  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  back,  and  loins ;  tail  erect,  and  carried  on  one  side ; 
hind  legs  wide  apart;  jaws  nearly  closed.  On  trying  to 
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introduce  my  hand  into  the  mouth,  the  head  was  thrown 
up,  and  the  eye  presented  the  appearance  characteristic  of 
tetanus,  being  nearly  covered  by  the  membrana  nictitans. 
On  making  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  mare  had  been  confined 
to  the  stable  more  than  was  usual  on  account  of  the  snow ;  but 
three  days  previous  to  my  seeing  her  she  had  been  sent  under 
the  cliff  to  gather  the  sea- weed  washed  on  shore,  where  she 
appeared  to  suffer  severely  from  the  cold,  and  the  so-called 
stiffness  in  the  loins  commenced  from  that  time.  The  attack 
of  tetanus  being  so  violent,  I  considered  it  right  to  inform 
the  owner  that  I  feared  treatment  would  be  almost  useless ; 
nevertheless,  he  wished  me  to  do  what  I  could,  as  the  mare 
was  a  valuable  one. 

I  at  once  had  her  removed  to  a  quiet  stable,  requested  one 
man  only  to  attend  on  her,  and  with  difficulty  administered 
an  aperient.  I  then  applied  a  blister  to  the  loins,  and  covered 
them  over  with  thick  rugs  soaked  in  warm  water ;  put  prussic 
acid  5j  in  three  gallons  of  water  for  the  animal  to  drink,  and 
left  her  until  the  next  day. 

Jan.  21st. — She  has  taken  the  prussic  acid.  Repeat  the 
dose  and  warm  rugs. 

22nd. — Treatment  as  before. 

23rd. — Give  prussic  acid,  5j|,  as  before.  The  general 
symptoms  are  less  favorable.  From  this  date  to  the  28th  I 
persevered  in  the  use  of  prussic  acid,  but  to-day  added  10 
drops  Tincture  aconite,  and  applied  a  sinapism  over  the  loins. 

29th,  30th. — Repeated  the  medicine.  The  symptoms  more 
favorable. 

31st. — GaveTinct.  aconite  and  prussic  acid,  of  each5j,  and 
repeated  this. 

Feb.  4th  and  5th.  Gave  Tinct  aconite,  ^j,  only  each  day. 
Applied  a  blister  to  the  throat  and  jaws. 

6th  and  7th. — Gave  Tinct.  aconite,  each  day.  The  jaws 

are  relaxed  slightly,  and  otherwise  the  animal  is  improving. 

8th  and  9th. — Increased  the  quantity  of  Tinct.  aconite 
to  5ij.  The  mare  has  partaken  of  a  little  food. 

11th  to  13th. — Ordered  Tincture  aconite  J  oz.  to  be  divided 
into  doses  for  three  days. 

14th,  15th. — Increased  the  quantity  to  5vj  for  two  days. 

16th  to  18th. — Animal  improving  fast.  Gave  |  oz.  Tinct. 
aconite  for  three  days. 

18th  to  21st. — Gave  1  oz.  for  two  days. 

23rd  to  28th. — Gave  2  oz.  for  six  days. 

28th  to  March  4th. — Gave  1^  oz.  for  four  days. 

8th  March  was  last  visit,  when  I  considered  the  animal 
well,  as  all  the  tetanic  symptoms  had  disappeared,  and  the 
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appetite  was  ^ood.  I  ordered  her  to  be  turned  into  a  barn, 
fed  liberally,  and  the  body  to  be  kept  warm  until  the  weather 
allowed  her  to  be  removed. 

May  22nd. — The  mare  has  now  recovered  her  usual  health 
and  strength,  and  does  her  work  in  the  team  as  before. 

In  recording  the  above  case  I  do  not  boast  of  any  dis¬ 
covery  ;  the  same  treatment  may  have  been  adopted  by  others 
before,  but  I  never  remember  seeing  the  tincture  of  aconite 
given  in  such  large  doses.  It  was  not  Fleming's  tincture, 
but  the  ordinary  tincture  of  P.  L.  1851,  which  is  the  only 
form  kept  by  the  druggists  here  in  stock. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  discontinued  the  prussic  acid  after  a 
few  days,  for  soon  after  I  began  with  the  tincture  of  aconite 
there  was  a  decided  improvement  in  the  animal.  One  thing 
was  very  much  in  my  favour — she  always  drank  her  medicine. 
Twice  only  did  she  refuse  a  portion  of  it ;  and  not  after  the 
first  day  did  I  force  any  down.  Possibly  the  quantities  are 
not  written  so  explicitly  as  they  should  have  been,  but  it  will 
be  better  understood  when  I  state  that  as  the  mare  improved 
I  did  not  visit  her  so  often,  and  therefore  left  the  medicine 
for  the  next  day  or  two. 

Second  Communication. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  25th  inst.,  respecting  the 
increased  doses  of  the  tincture  aconite,  I  beg  to  say  that  up 
to  the  I4th  February  my  patient  had  remained  in  the  stable 
w^here  I  first  placed  her,  and  as  there *was  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  her  I  ventured  to  have  her  led  a  few  steps[out  of  the 
door,  which  greatly  aggravated  the  symptoms ;  the  light 
appeared  to  stimulate  her  eyes  very  much ;  her  head  was 
thrown  up ;  her  gait  was  as  though  she  was  about  to  ascend 
a  ladder;  she  reeled,  and  nearly  fell.  You  may  be  sure  I 
had  her  returned  to  the  stable  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I 
thought  now  was  a  good  opportunity  for  me  to  increase  the 
dose;  the  result  of  which  was  satisfactory,  as  shown. 

On  the  8th  March  I  paid  the  last  professional  visit,  as  I 
found  the  mare  had  quite  recovered.  I  may  here  state  that 
I  mentioned  this  case  to  Dr.  Pittock,  of  Margate,  who  recently 
had  a  successful  case  of  tetanus,  in  a  lad,  in  which  he  gave 
tincture  of  aconite,  I  believe  largely,  and  it  was  this  that  in¬ 
duced  me  to  try  this  agent  in  my  patient. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  she  took  the  greater  part  of  the 
medicine ;  for,  having  seen  the  owner  to-day,  he  assures  me 
she  took  it  regular,  and  wasted  but  a  very  small  quantity. 
He  says  he  did  not  always  give  the  dose  prescribed  in  her  first 
draught  of  water,  but  would  give  a  part  in  the  morning,  and 
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the  remainder  at  night.  I  believe  the  horse  can  take  a  much 
larger  dose  of  the  tincture  of  aconite  in  this  way  than  when 
it  is  forced  upon  him  in  the  usual  way  by  the  drenching  horn. 

I  have  just  left  my  friend  Dr.  Pittock,  who  has  been  so 
kind  as  to  refer  to  his  case-book,  and  to  give  me  the  following 
particulars  of  the  lad,  who  had  a  severe  attack  of  tetanus 
from  exposure  to  cold,  December  1st,  1859.  The  first  three 
days  he  gave  10  minims  of  Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite  every 
two  hours.  On  the  five  following  days  he  gave  5j  each  day. 

On  the  11th  he  reduced  the  dose  to  half  the  quantity,  and 
frequently  applied  a  liniment  to  the  spine  composed  of  Tine, 
aconite  3ij,  and  soap  lint  3]. 

13th. — Fifteen  minims  of  the  tincture  were  given,  and  an 
injection  containing  5ss.  of  it. 

14th. — Boy  better.  Gave  10  minims. 

16th. — Kepeated  the  injection.  Gave  the  tincture  as  before. 

17th. — Discontinued  the  use  externally. 

18th. — The  jaws  are  relaxed.  Ten  minims  of  the  tincture 
were  ordered  every  four  hours,  given  in  wine  or  brandy. 

23rd. — The  boy  began  to  eat,  and  showed  his  tongue  for 
the  first  time. 

24th. — He  eats  hearty  to-day. 

26th. — Power  of  movement  returned  in  the  knee-joint. 

Jan.  1st,  1860. — The  boy  can  use  the  hip-joint.  Many 
other  symptoms  were  given  me,  but  you  will  perceive  the 
tincture  was  given  every  two  hours  up  to  the  17th;  and  after 
that  date  every  four  hours. 

When  I  consider  this  case  of  the  lad,  and  mine  in  the 
mare,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  give  the  same  quantity  of 
Fleming's  tincture  in  another  case.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  my  patient  was  twenty-four  hours  taking  the  quantity 
I  prescribed.  The  question  that  arises  in  my  mind  is.  How 
soon  will  the  effect  of  an  ordinary  dose  pass  ofiP,  so  that  we 
may  with  safety  repeat  it? 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

G.  Vauxell,  Esq. 


ACUTE  IDIOPATHIC  TETANUS. 

By  W.  A.  Cox,  M.B.C.V.S.,  Ashbourne. 

— I  noticed  in  the  Veterinarian  for  last  month  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Jermyn,  of  Bristol,  giving  you  the  details  of  a  case  of 
Tetanus  in  a  Heifer.  I  am  perfeetly  satisfied  that  cattle  are 
more  liable  to  tetanus  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  with¬ 
out  being  in  all  cases  traceable  to  violence  or  injury,  but  due 
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to  some  internal  derangement.  In  the  spring  of  1858 1  had 
several  cases  of  this  description.  The  animals  were  middle- 
aged,  and  all  of  them  in  poor  condition ;  the  attacks'  varied 
from  five  to  sixteen  days  after  several  of  them  had  calved 
without  assistance,  parted  with  the  after-birth,  and  appeared  to 
be  going  on  well,  until  immediately  previous  to  the  attack. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  in  any  of  the  cases  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  three  days,  and  in  one  not  more  than  sixteen  hours ; 
the  termination  in  all  was  death. 

These,  I  think,  were  cases  of  acute  idiopathic  tetanus.  I 
endeavoured  to  find  out  the  cause,  and  attributed  it  remotely 
to  a  sudden  change  we  had  in  the  temperature ;  from  mild 
open  weather,  to  a  cold  north-east  wind ;  the  exciting  cause 
being  parturition;  for,  as  I  before  said,  all  the  animals 
suffered  just  after  calving.  In  the  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion,  the  greatest  amount  of  disease  was  seen  in  the  uterus ; 
the  lungs  were  congested,  the  vessels  both  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  w^ere  charged  with  blood ;  the  rest  of  the  viscera, 
both  abdominal  and  thoracic,  were  healthy. 

To  Professor  Varnell. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  PROF.  STRANGEWAYS. 

Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh  ; 

Jvjie  \hth^  1867. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  held  on  the  6th  of 
May,  published  in  your  June  number,  it  is  stated  that  I  said, 
had  the  authority  of  the  Principal  of  the  Veterinary 
School  in  Edinburgh  for  saying  that  that  body  was  not 
moving  in  the  matter  i.  e.  in  opposition  to  the  Veterinary 
Medical  Bill.  I  beg  you  will  correct  this  misstatement  in 
your  next  issue,  inasmuch  as  at  the  time  of  that  meeting  the 
principalship  in  the  school  was  vacant,  Mr.  Hallen  having  re¬ 
signed  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Williams, 
the  present  principal,  was  not  appointed  until  the  21st  of  May. 

What  I  did  say,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  was,  that 
I  as  an  individual  was  not  moving  in  the  matter ;  nor,  so 
far  as  I  knew,  were  any  of  the  teachers  in  the  school. 

In  the  ^  Annual  Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  College  ’  there  was  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
‘^the  opposition  to  the  Veterinary  Medical  Act  arose  from 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  authorities  to  secure  a 
charter  for  the  Veterinary  College  of  Ediiiburgh,^^  which 
statement  I  objected  to,  and  tried  to  impress  upon  the  mem¬ 
bers  that  the  desire  w^as  to  obtain  a  veterinary  charter  for 
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Scotlaiid_,  including  both  the  Scotch  schools_,  and  not  for 
Edinburgh  alone ;  and  that  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh^ 
as  trustees  under  the  will  of  the  late  Professor  Dick,  and  the 
Directors  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot¬ 
land,  were  the  parties  who  were  striving  to  obtain  the  charter. 

Knowing  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Edinburgh  Vete¬ 
rinary  School  were  quite  safe  in  the  hands  of  these  two 
influential  bodies,  I  was  quite  content  to  sit  quiet,  and  trust 
to  their  united  endeavours  to  secure  justice  to  the  alumni  of 
the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College. 

I  remain.  Gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

J.  Strange  WAYS, 

Prqf'essor  of  Anatomy. 


Facts  and  Observations. 

Three  Foals  at  a  Birth. — Mr.  Samuel  Newman, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Havant,  informs  us  that  he  was  called  to  see  a 
cart  mare,  a  few  days  since,  who  had  just  given  birth  to 
three  fine,  w^ell-developed  foals ;  two  of  which  were  born 
alive,  and  the  other  dead.  The  mare  had  gone  the  full 
period  of  utero-gestation,  and  is  now  doing  well. 

Unnatural  Condition  op  the  Costal  Cartilages 
OF  THE  Sternum. — Mr.  H.  Seton,  Jun.,  of  Edinburgh, 
states  that  on  making  a  very  careful  dissection  of  a  dog,  he 
was  very  much  surprised  at  finding  that  two  of  the  costal 
cartilages  of  the  sternum,  going  to  the  true  ribs,  were  united 
together  at  their  upper  extremities,  which  went  to  the  fossae 
on  the  lower  end  of  one  of  the  true  ribs.  There  were  the 
usual  number  of  cartilages,  counting  the  two  united  as  one. 
They  were  quite  separate  below^  the  point  of  union.  At 
first  he  w  as  under  the  impression  that  the  dog  had  sustained 
some  injury,  but  he  found  the  union  was  quite  complete, 
without  any  separation  or  division. 

The  Veterinary  Medical  Bill. — Mr.  S.  Newman, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Havant,  Hants,  in  a  note  received  by  us,  says, 

I  have  written  to  all  the  Members  of  Parliament  in  this 
county,  soliciting  their  vote  on  our  behalf,  and,  with  one 
exception,  received  prompt  and  polite  replies,  promising  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  support  the  Bill.  I  believe  if  one 
or  more  members  of  our  profession  in  every  county  would 
do  the  same,  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  attaining  our 
object.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  heaviest  blow  the  non¬ 
qualified  men  could  receive  would  be  to  prohibit  them  from 
calling  themselves  veterinary  surgeons.^^ 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


A  PLEASING  RETROSPECT. 

With  the  present  number  we  revert  to  our  accustomed 
arrangement^  which  in  our  last  was  pleasantly  and  pro¬ 
fitably  interrupted  by  the  issue  of  a  special  number^^ 
devoted  to  the  recording  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Profession/^  but  more  especially  to  the 
Congress  of  Veterinary  Surgeons/^  for  the  first  time  held 
in  this  country,  and  which  will  evermore  mark  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  veterinary  medicine.  Glad  are  we  to  be  able 
to  report  its  perfect  success.  Its  origin  is  wholly  due  to  our 
brethren  in  the  provinces,  whose  energy  and  zeal  merit  all 
praise  and  commendation.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some 
will  cavil  and  object,  and  say,  ‘^Nothing  definite  was 
arrived  at ;  nothing  was  settled ;  all  things  remain  as  they 
were.^^  We  might  reply,  reminding  them  of  the  old  story 
of  Rome  not  having  been  built  in  a  day ;  but  we  contend 
that  much  good  has  been  done,  and  more  is  likely  to  follow, 
since  what  was  then  agitated  will  not  be  allowed  quietly  to 
rest.  The  subjects  brought  forward  for  consideration  were 
in  themselves  all-important,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
members  of  the  profession  able  to  do  them  full  justice.  A 
better  selection  could  not  have  been  made,  and  right  well 
did  each  accomplish  his  appointed  duty;  it  would  be  in¬ 
vidious  therefore  to  attempt  any  distinction.  The  dis¬ 
cussions,  too,  that  followed  the  diflferent  papers  were  to  the 
point,  generally  well  conducted  and  thoughtfully  inde¬ 
pendent  ;  worthy  of  a  profession  awakening  to  a  sense  of  its 
usefulness,  its  responsibilities,  and  its  duties;  of  a  body  of 
men  knowing  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  resolved  to 
obtain  them,  ever  keeping  in  remembrance  the  golden  rule. 
The  spirit  of  inquiry  and  investigation  is  abroad  ;  the  rightly 
constituted  mind  chafes  under  restraint,  and  struggles  till  Tis 
free. 
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“’Tis  liberty  alone,  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume. 

And  we  are  weeds  without  it.  All  constraint, 

Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men, 

Is  evil :  hurts  the  faculties,  impedes 
Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science ;  blinds 
The  eyesight  of  discovery ;  and  begets. 

In  those  that  suffer  it,  a  sordid  mind. 

Bestial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 
To  be  the  tenant  of  man’s  noble  form.” 

Taken  as  a  whole^  the  Congress  left  little  to  be  desired, 
and  we  can  honestly  give  to  it  our  sincere  approval.  We 
also  feel  convinced  that  the  profession  will  look  forward  with 
anticipation  to  its  repetition,  be  it  three  years  hence  or 
sooner.  We  rebel  against  stagnation,  and  loathe  it,  know¬ 
ing  what  it  engenders.  We  would  not  be  content  to  ride 
a  sleeping  leviathan,  for  we  believe  in  the  law  of  progress 
and  development,  the  result  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
action.  Movement  we  perceive  to  exist  throughout  nature, 
whether  it  be  among  the  particles  of  matter,  or  in  the 
growth  of  a  blade  of  grass,  or  in  the  return  of  day  and 
night. 

Doubtless  the  past  meeting  will  instruct  how  subsequent 
ones  may  be  even  better  arranged,  since  the  only  fault  was, 
there  was  too  much  to  be  done  in  the  allotted  time.  This 
is  a  common  error  at  the  beginning  of  what  is  new,  but 
one  easily  corrected.  We  look  upon  all  that  is  now  taking 
place  as  a  gathering  together  of  the  materials  for  the 
building  up  of  our  portion  of  the  temple  of  Science.  We 
see  in  the  different  medical  associations  and  the  kindred 
societies  formed  of  late  years,  with  the  recent  Congress, 
more  than  the  laying  of  foundation  stones :  pillars  of 
strength.'  Scattered  as  yet  they  may  be,  nevertheless  here¬ 
after  they  will  be  raised  and  symmetrically  arranged,  and 
from  them  arches  will  spring,  giving  to  each  other  mutual 
support ;  and  as  in  the  erection  of  the  Temple  of  old,  so 
would  we  in  this,  that  the  noise  of  the  hammer  and  the 
axe  be  not  heard,  but  every  stone  of  the  building  be  nicely 
adjusted  and  fitted  to  its  place. 

We  have  again  and  again  expressed  the  desirability  of 
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the  profession  being  united,  constituting  an  entirety,  and  not 
broken  up  into  sections.  Thus  alone  can  it  ever  prove 
effective  for  good ;  thus  alone  can  it  make  a  stand  against 
encroachments,  and  ensure  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  public.  We  have  no  fear  that  it  will  ever  prove 
aggressive,  far  less  destructive,  as  then  it  would  be  acting 
against  its  own  interests. 

Between  each  and  every  member  of  the  profession  there 
exists  a  relationship,  a  common  brotherhood,  so  that  each  is 
in  duty  bound  to  act  towards  the  other  as  he  would  for  him¬ 
self.  It  is  only  by  the  acting  out  this  feeling  that  success 
can  ever  attend  the  different  scientific  and  other  meetings 
convened  for  professional  advancement.  There  must  be 
sincere  and  hearty  co-operation,  an  earnest  and  united 
effort  made,  or  no  good  will  permanently  result.  The 
member  who  reserves  to  himself,  for  his  own  special  benefit, 
that  which  might  prove  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  whole 
body,  deserves  to  be  placed  by  himself  as  one  from  whose 
association  no  advantage  can  be  derived.  Such  a  one  is 
lost  to  all  sense  of  the  value  of  reciprocity,  and  merits 
estrangement,  if  not  condemnation. 

We  have  been  eye-witnesses,  and  we  hope  something 
more,  to  the  gradual  onward  progress  that  has  been  taking 
place  amongst  us  during  the  past  few  years.  It  has  been 
like  the  dawn  of  morning  merging  into  day,  and,  although 
as  yet  the  full  blaze  of  the  midday  sun  has  not  been  at¬ 
tained,  nevertheless  the  light  of  truth  is  fast  dispelling  the 
mists  of  empiricism  and  presumption,  never  more,  we  trust, 
to  return.  We  have  no  desire  to  lessen  our  consciousness 
of  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  us  from  the  relative 
position  in  which  we  are  placed.  We  feel  that  in  a  sense  we 
are  life  builders,’’  and  would  not  therefore  be  drones  in 
the  hive,  or  mere  quietists,  but  with  energy  of  purpose, 
actuated  we  trust  by  right  motives,  work  while  we  are  able  ; 
for  we  have  a  desire  to  be  useful,  even  though  our  names 
should  never  be  enrolled  in  the  annals  of  fame.  Even  to 
fail  in  this  desire  to  be  useful,  would  not  be  disgraceful, 
still  it  would  be  painful  to  reflect  upon.  Supported,  how¬ 
ever,  as  we  have  been,  and  assured  of  its  continuance,  we 
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are  sustained  by  hope,  being  convinced  that  we  are  engaged 
in  a  good  cause ;  not  building  castles  in  the  viewless  air, 
but  helping  to  raise  up  a  structure  that  shall  prove  abiding 
and  able  to  withstand  the  buffetings  of  the  storm. 


THE  VARNELL  TESTIMONIAL. 

We  trust  we  shall  neither  be  censured  nor  our  intentions 
misconstrued  by  our  again  adverting  to  this  subject.  We 
cannot,  however,  refrain  from  stating  that  our  anticipations 
have  been  more  than  realised.  We  knew  we  should  not  have 
long  to|wait  before  expression  would  be  given  to  the  feelings 
pervading  the  profession  respecting  it,  and  in  our  last  we 
had  the  gratification  of  inserting  a  copy  of  a  circular  which 
ere  this  is  in  possession  of  most  of  the  friends  of  Professor 
Varnell.  The  committee  is  both  large  and  influential,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  the  result  of  their  cheerfully  performed 
labours  will  prove  most  satisfactory. 

As  we  are  advocates  for  promptness  of  action,  we  would 
only  quote  the  Latin  proverb,  Bis  dat  qui  cito  datJ’ 

Only  one  motive,  we  are  convinced,  actuates  all, — a  desire 
to  express  approval  of  duties  long  and  honestly  performed. 
Duty,  not  reward,  we  are  told,  has  ever  been  the  watchword 
of  the  brave,  the  good,  the  true ;  yet  a  grateful  feeling  fills 
the  mind  of  the  recipient  on  his  obtaining  an  assurance  that 
his  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain ;  nor  less  is  it  participated 
in  by  those  who  make  the  acknowledgment,  so  that  the 
gratification  becomes  mutual.  We  believe  in  the  principle 
of  growth  and  of  order,  and  that  as  the  seed  is  sown  so  will 
be  the  produce.  How  desirable,  then,  is  it  that  in  early  life 
those  principles  be  implanted  which  in  mature  age  shall 
blossom  and  bear  fruit.  It  is  only  the  earnest  cultivator 
that  merits  an  abundant  harvest,  and  by  perseverance  alone  is 
success  sure.  Moreover,  each  is  bounden  to  do  his  duty  in 
the  sphere  he  has  been  placed  by  Providence  to  the  utmost 
of  his  abilities,  regardless  of  the  recompence  or  the  reward. 

Before  this  number  of  our  journal  is  in  the  hands  of 
its  readers.  Professor  Varnell  will  have  entered  upon  his 
honorable  and  well-earned  retirement.  We  feel  convinced 
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that  but  one  sentiment  will  pervade  the  breast  of  every 
member  of  the  profession  to  whom  he  is  known : — May 
long  life^  health,  and  happiness  be  graciously  granted  to 
him,  and  may  he  be  enabled,  now  that  he  is  relieved  from 
more  onerous  duties,  to  continue  to  aid  by  his  pen  and  in¬ 
vestigations  the  onward  march  of  veterinary  science. 

We  gratefully  accept  the  assurance  he  has  given  us  in 
the  present  number  of  his  continued  support. 

We  have  known  most  of  those  who  have  become  eminent 
in  connection  with  our  profession,  but  we  never  knew  one 
who  has  proved  himself  more  useful,  or  done  more  towards 
its  advancement,  than  Professor  Varnell.  We  have  great 
pleasure  in  adding  a  copy  of  the  resolution  to  which  the 
Governors  of  the  Eoyal  Veterinary  College  unanimously 
came  on  his  tendering  his  resignation  : 

Royal  Veterinary  College, 

Great  College  Street, 

Camden  Town,  London  ; 

Maij  mh,  1867. 

(Copy  of  Resolution.) 

Resolved, — ThaPthe  Governors,  accept  with  much  regret 
the  resignation  of  Professor  Varnell,  and  take  this  occasion 
to  express  th6ir  high  sense  of  his  conduct  and  ability  during 
his  long  connection  with  the  College,  and  of  the  great  value 
of  his  services  toward  the  general  advancement  of  the  vete¬ 
rinary  profession. 

(Signed)  J.  W.  Bosanquet, 

Chairman” 


Review. 


Quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. — Hor. 


Physiology  at  the  Farm,  in  aid  of  Pearing  and  Feeding  the 
Live  Stock.  By  William  Celler,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c., 
and  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E.,  author  of  The  Book 
of  the  Farm.^'’  William  Blackwood  &  Son,  Edinburgh 
and  London. 

Whether  the  possession  of  so  much  physiological  know¬ 
ledge  as  a  farmer  may  acquire  by  reading  w  ill  assist  him  in 
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his  pursuits  as  a  breeder  and  rearer  of  stock,  is  at  least  an 
open  question.  There  is  a  prejudice  which  almost  amounts 
to  a  popular  conviction  that  science  and  practice  are  op¬ 
posed,  and,  as  in  all  popular  belief,  there  is  a  semblance  or 
shadow  of  truth  mingled  with  the  error  Avhich  forms  the 
major  part  of  the  proposition. 

All  evidence  is  in  a  sense  speculative,  when  it  is  not  di¬ 
rectly  pertinent  to  the  subjects  on  which  the  main  atteution 
is  required  to  be  fixed.  Practical  teachings  are  safe,  although 
restrictive  in  their  effects,  while  theoretical  reasonings  will 
lead  to  serious  errors,  unless  they  are  based  upon  a  profound 
knowledge  of  science,  which  can  only  be  attained  by  constant 
and  persevering  study,  to  an  extent  which  is  quite  incom¬ 
parable  with  the  active  pursuit  of  art  or  commerce.  A  slight 
knowledge  of  science,  however,  is  to  a  certain  extent  orna¬ 
mental,  and  in  so  far  as  it  contributes  to  its  possessor's 
amusement,  and  adds  to  his  resources,  it  is  useful,  and  hence 
popular  works,  as  distinguished  from  purely  technical  litera¬ 
ture,  have  their  mission.  One  essential  condition  of  a 
popular  book  is  that  the  information  which  it  attempts  to 
convey  should  be  exact  in  character,  and  be  conveyed  in  the 
most  simple  and  expressive  language.  In  reference  to  both 
these  conditions.  Physiology  at  the  Farm  is  open  to  criticism. 

On  such  subjects  as  nutrition  and  animal  temperature 
it  is  prolix  instead  of  terse,  and  technical  instead  of  familiar ; 
while  in  the  consideration  of  such  an  every-day  matter  as  the 
indications  of  age  which  are  afforded  by  the  birth  of  ox, 
sheep  and  pig,  the  authors  appear  to  ignore  all  recent  inves¬ 
tigations,  and  are  content  with  making  statements  which 
with  slight  modification  have  been  handed  down  from  Sirard, 
and  which,  however  true  of  the  breeds  of  the  period  when  he 
wrote,  no  longer  apply  to  animals  which  have  been  stimulated  to 
early  maturity  by  artificial  treatment.  At  page  137,  we  are 
told  in  reference  to  molars  of  the  sheep,^^  the  first  permanent 
molar  comes  out  from  six  to  nine  months  after  birth,  the 
second  at  thirty-two  months  after  birth,  the  third  does  not 
come  out  till  the  fifth  year  of  the  sheep^s  age ;  and  at  page 
160  it  is  asserted  that  the  pig  does  not  get  his  third  per¬ 
manent  molars  until  three  years  after  birth.  Equally  incor¬ 
rect  statements  are  made  in  reference  to  the  dentition  of  the 
ox ;  and  the  farmer  who  had  observed  the  changes  in  the 
teeth  of  the  animals  on  his  farm,  could  not  fail  to  detect  such 
palpable  errors  ;  but  one  who  would  accept  as  true  the  written 
evidence  would  be  likely  to  be  seriously  misled. 

That  part  of  the  book  which  deals  particularly  with  farm¬ 
ing  matters  lacks  that  practical  character  which  we  should 
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have  expected  would  be  prominent  in  a  work  with  which  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  the  Farm  was  connected.  A  large 
number  of  plants  are  described  which  are  of  no  importance 
in  agriculture,  and  the  formula  for  feeding  the  various 
animals  which  constitute  the  live  stock  of  the  farm  are  based 
mainly  upon  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  alimentary  matters. 
Altogether  the  book  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  adapted  for 
the  class  for  which  it  has  evidently  been  written ;  much  less 
space  than  has  been  filled  would  have  sufficed  for  an  intel¬ 
ligible  description  of  the  organs  of  nutrition  and  their  func¬ 
tions,  while  the  really  practical  part  of  the  subject  deserved 
more  extension  and  more  careful  treatment  than  it  has  received. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  book  is  occupied  by  quotations 
from  numerous  works,  both  English  and  foreign,  upon  agri¬ 
culture,  chemistry,  physiology,  and  botany ;  and  as  many 
authors  of  high  repute  are  thus  laid  under  contribution,  it 
must  of  necessity  be  the  case  that  the  scientific  reader  will 
find  much  that  is  worthy  his  attention.  On  this  ground, 
however,  the  authors  of  Physiology  at  the  Farm  can  claim  no 
higher  credit  than  that  which  is  always  due  to  the  discri-= 
minating  compiler. 


.  FRACTURES  :  THE  DESIRABILITY  AND  METHOD 
OF  TREATMENT  OF,  IN  THE  HORSE. 

By  C.  W.  Gregory,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Bristol. 

An  JEssay  read  before  the  West  of  Ungland  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 

held  at  Salisbury,  Jan.  Ylth,  1867. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — In  the  annals  of  veterinary  science 
comparatively  little  has  been  written  on  diseases  the  result  of  accident :  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  be  regretted  on  account  of  the  numerous,  and  often  tedious  and 
dangerous,  and  frequently  fatal  cases  veterinary  surgeons  are  called  upon  to 
treat.  This,  together  with  the  popular  practice  adopted  in  cases  of  fracture, 
namely,  that  of  immediately  destroying  the  animal  without  the  slightest 
thought  or  consideration,  as  though  treatment  were  as  much  a  chimerical 
idea  in  the  person  advocating  it  as  ten  years  ago  we  should  have  thought  of 
communicating  with  a  friend  in  America  in  a  few  hours,  has  led  me  to 
introduce  this  subject  to  your  notice.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  opinions  now 
held,  I  doubt  not  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when  the  percentage  of  animals 
summarily  destroyed  through  fractured  bones  will  be  small.  However,  I  do 
not  come  before  you  with  any  vain  idea  that  I  shall  enlighten  you  with  a  new 
or  infallible  mode  of  treatment,  but  simply  that  the  success  I  have  met  with 
in  those  cases,  and  the  means  adopted,  may  receive  due  consideration  at  your 
hands,  and  be  an  incentive  to  further  and  more  extended  trial,  so  that  it  may 
be  proved  whether  or  no  we  are  justified  in  advising  treatment  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  pecuniary  risk  of  our  client ;  and  I  trust  that  by  the  discussion  which 
will  follow  we  may  be  still  further  enlightened  by  the  more  extended  experience 
of  practitioners  older  than  myself,  since  it  is  by  means  of  intercommunica- 
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tion  that  our  knowledge  is  increased  from  the  experience  of  others  on 
particular  diseases,  while  our  minds  are  stimulated  to  the  consideration  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  theories  promulgated  and  practice  founded  thereon. 

In  this  essay  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  the  treatment  of  the  various  kinds 
of  fractures  met  with  in  horses,  hut  simply  those  which  I  have  met  with  in 
practice,  together  with  the  principles  that  have  guided  me  in  their  treatment, 
and  the  results  obtained,  as  well  as  to  give  a  physio-pathological  summary  of 
fractures  in  general. 

Fracture,  or  solution  of  continuity  of  bone,  occurs  more  or  less  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  osseous  frame  of  the  horse.  Sometimes  it  is  attended  with  an 
immediate  fatal  result,  as  when  the  brain  or  anterior  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
is  severely  injured;  at  others  with  a  more  lingering,  but  equally  fatal 
result  as  in  the  former  cases,  although  with  less  severe  injury,  or  occurring  in 
some  part  of  the  vertebrae  or  the  ribs,  with  severe  injury  to  the  lungs,  or 
when  other  important  organs  are  implicated ;  at  other  times,  when  situated  as 
above,  with  but  little  injury  to  the  contiguous  important  organs,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  body  and  extremities. 

It  is  the  latter  only  to  which  I  shall  draw  your  particular  attention  at  the 
present  time,  and  which  should  be  considered  as  to  the  kind  and  circumstances 
of  the  injury,  whether  it  be  simple,  comminuted,  or  compound;  and,  if  the 
former,  whether  it  be  with  or  without  displacement;  also,  whether  it  be 
transverse,  longitudinal,  or  oblique  in  its  direction. 

In  the  lower  animals  Nature  is  wonderfully  conservative  in  her  efforts  to 
restore  to  its  normal  function  the  uses  of  parts  or  organs  injured  or 
disorganised.  This  may  be  attributed  in  a  very  great  measure  to  the  animal 
instinctively  choosing  or  refusing  that  which  would  be  beneficial  or  injurious  to 
Nature^s  restorative  efforts.  It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  healing  process 
is  in  relation  to  the  activity  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  yet,  when  we  draw 
comparison  between  man  and  beast,  it  is  remarkable  how  much  quicker  the 
latter  is  restored  to  health  than  the  former  in  diseases  alike  and  equally  severe. 
No  better  examples  of  this  can  be  afforded  than  in  fractures.  For  instead  of 
from  three  to  five  months,  as  in  the  human  subject,  the  horse  may  have  the 
free  use  of  his  limb  in  from  five  to  sixteen  weeks ;  yet  the  latter  has  a  slower 
circulation  and  much  less  vital  activity.  To  this  latter  circumstance,  probably, 
may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  result  so  favorable  to  the  lower 
animals.  For  the  excitability  of  the  mind  is  as  likely  to  retard,  as  an  active 
circulation  to  promote,  the  healing  process ;  so  that,  if  other  circumstances  be 
equal,  the  result  is  considerably  in  favour  of  the  veterinarian.  One  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  be  met  with  in  the  lower  animals  is  their  uncontrollable 
restlessness  when  of  an  excitable  temperament,  and  also  the  act  of  lying  down 
and  rising;  but  generally,  when  left  alone,  they  will  either  not  lie  down  until 
sufficient  agglutination  has  taken  place  to  preserve  adhesion  of  the  fractured 
bone  with  the  assistance  of  the  artificial  support,  or,  if  he  does,  the  animal  will 
generally  be  less  likely  to  injure  himself  than  if  we  attempt  to  give  him  our  idea 
of  rest  by  means  of  the  imperfect  though  ingenious  method  of  giving  support 
to  the  animal  by  means  of  the  sling;  excepting  the  injury  be  at  a  part  which 
acts  as  a  lever  to  muscular  force,  and  is  called  into  powerful  resistive  exercise 
whilst  standing  or  during  progression,  when  the  sling  may  be  used  with 
advantage.  In  the  reparative  process  of  bone,  Nature  is  particularly  conserva¬ 
tive.  After  by  mechanical  aid  the  bone  is  restored  to  its  normal  position,  the 
neighbouring  vessels  pour  out  a  plastic  exudation  and  extravasation  of  blood, 
which  agglutinates  and  temporarily  fixes  it  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  give  time  to 
replace  and  organise  new  bony  substance.  This  exudation  forms  a  natural 
bandage.  In  addition  to  this,  in  the  long  bones  there  is  a  deposition  of  the 
same  material  in  the  medullary  cavity,  forming  also  an  internal  plug.  This 
exudation  in  a  few  days  becomes  converted  into  an  organised  fibrous  texture,^ 
whilst  the  extravasated  blood  becomes  absorbed,  which  is  the  first  stage  of 
the  reparative  process.  This  fibrous  tissue  is  next  converted  into  fibro- 
cartilage,  or  even  cartilage ;  but  this,  according  to  Mr.  Paget,  depends  ;nuch 
upon  the  motion  or  disquietude  of  the  parts :  if  perfect  rest  be  enjoyed. 
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bone  may  be  formed  directly  from  the  fibrous  texture.  This  organised  mass 
increases  in  density,  and  gradually  passes  into  the  condition  of  bone.  These 
changes  commence  at  the  periphery  of  the  broken  bone,  and  at  the  same  time 
absorption  of  the  earthy  matters  at  the  edges  of  the  bone  itself  takes  place,  by 
which  a  firmer  basis  of  union  is  obtained.  Ossification  extends  on  the  outside 
of  the  plasma,  also  approaching  inwards  until  it  meets  from  both  parts  of  the 
bone  in  the  centre,  and  at  the  same  time  it  gradually  contracts.  This  osseous 
ferule  is  termed  the  provisional  callus,  and  restores  the  continuity  of  bone. 
This  process  takes  from  twenty  to  thirty  days.  At  this  stage  the  animal  may 
be  allowed  a  little  exercise,  or,  if  the  season  permit,  be  turned  out  to  grass, 
when  Nature  will  soon  perfect  the  cure  by  gradually  contracting  the  pro¬ 
visional  and  forming  the  definite  callus. 

This  cursory  view  of  ^Nature’s  reparative  process  should  guide  us  in  our 
treatment,  first,  by  giving  artificial  support,  but  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
undue  pressure  or  tightness,  and  allowing  room  for  plastic  exudation ;  secondly, 
by  enjoining  as  perfect  local  rest  as  possible,  without  interfering  with  the 
functional  activity  of  the  secreting  and  excreting  organs  of  the  body. 

Causes. — In  this,  as  in  most  diseases,  there  is  often  a  predisposition  or 
susceptibility  to  fracture.  Hone  containing  but  a  small  proportion  of  organic 
as  compared  with  earthy  constituents,  as  in  aged  animals ;  its  proportionately 
greater  or  less  size,  as  well  as  its  greater  or  less  substance.  The  immediate 
cause  is  muscular  force,  concussion  between  other  bones,  or  external  violence. 
I  have  seen,  as  doubtless  you  also  may  have,  cases  arising  purely  from  con¬ 
cussion  in  ordinary  progression,  when  there  has  been  no  previous  tiring  of 
muscle  nor  apparent  muscular  excitement,  yet  the  animal  has  suddenly,  with¬ 
out  any  perceivable  cause,  entirely  lost  the  use  of  a  limb.  In  these  cases  either 
kind  of  fracture  may  be  the  result.  This,  however,  arises  only  where  there  is 
great  brittleness,  or  some  organic  change  has  taken  place  in  the  bone  termed 

fragilitas  ossium in  which  cases,  as  a  rule,  bone  is  slower  in  reuniting,  and 
more  doubtful  as  to  the  result,  i.e.  of  producing  a  good,  sound,  healthy  limb. 
Yet  this  would  in  no  way  deter  me  from  treating  the  case,  if  the  nature  and 
situation  of  the  fracture  be  not  unfavorable.  It  may  also  occur  from 
spasmodic  muscular  force,  when  an  animal  is  fatigued  or  much  excited;  but 
more  frequently  it  arises  from  external  violence. 

Diagnosis. — Generally  the  diagnosis  of  fractured  bone  is  very  simple,  and 
readily  detected  by  a  casual  observer ;  but  frequently  we  meet  with  cases  which 
require  careful  examination,  and  sometimes  great  difficulty  is  experienced. 
Differences  of  opinion  also  arise  between  veterinary  surgeons  as  to  the  nature 
of  lameness  when  arising  from  partial  fracture  or  fracture  without  displace¬ 
ment  of  bone.  The  symptoms  likewise  mystify  the  cause  of  lameness,  as  at 
one  time  the  animal  is  excessively  lame,  suffering  great  pain  with  heat  about 
the  parts,  and  yet  no  tenderness  on  pressure  being  applied,  no  crepitus  or 
grating  of  bone  perceived,  nor  anything  in  fact  to  indicate  satisfactorily  the 
nature  or  cause  of  lameness.  This  may  or  may  not,  shortly  afterwards,  be 
succeeded  by  apparent  soundness,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  when  lameness 
is  renewed  with  most  commonly  a  displacement  of  bone,  and  the  case  is  then 
readily  diagnosed.  This  refers  most  frequently  to  lesion  of  the  small  pastern, 
navicular,  and  pedal  bones,  as  well  as  the  small  bones  of  the  knee  and  hock, 
and  sometimes  when  larger  bones  are  fractured.  Sometimes  cases  occur  in 
which  our  opinion  is  not  solicited  for  some  weeks  after  fracture  of  a  bone  has 
occurred ;  when  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  decided  and  satisfactory 
opinion,  partly  on  account  of  the  tumefaction  generally  present,  and  partly 
from  absorption  of  the  bony  texture  from  the  broken  surfaces,  which  prevents 
crepitus,  the  most  distinctive  symptom,  being  perceived.  Yet,  although  we 
sometimes  meet  with  these  difficulties  in  discovering  the  nature,  not  so  much 
the  seat  of  lameness,  which  is  of  equal  or  even  greater  importance.  This  we 
detect  by  the  gait  of  the  animal,  increased  heat  around  the  seat  of  injury, 
more  or  less  spasmodic  action  of  the  neighbouring  muscles  :  if  there  be  tender¬ 
ness,  it  will  be  more  particularly  over  the  immediate  seat  of  lesion  ;  a  throbbing' 
also  may  be  felt  of  the  contiguous  artery  ;  if  there  be  displacement,  deformity 
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of  the  part  or  limb  will  direct  us :  if  swelling  has  already  set  in,  a  fracture  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  diagnosed  by  crepitus. 

A  difficulty  is  also  sometimes  experienced  in  fractures  of  the  occiput,  as 
well  as  other  bones  connected  with  the  nerve-centres ;  in  which  cases  we 
should  be  guided  both  in  opinion  and  treatment  by  the  amount  of  consti¬ 
tutional  disturbances  resulting  from  such  lesion.  In  other  parts  of  the 
osseous  frame  fracture  is  more  readily  detected,  as  well  also  as  the  extent  of 
injury,  and  consequently  our  prognosis  would  have  more  reliable  data. 

Prognosis. — In  our  prognosis  or  opinion  of  the  probable  termination,  we 
should  first  consider  the  nature,  seat,  and  extent  of  injury ;  the  age,  health, 
value,  and  ordinary  use  of  the  animal.  The  parts  particularly  unfavorable 
are  those  which  are  deep  seated,  and  largely  imbedded  in  muscular  and  other 
tissues,  as  the  scapula,  humerus,  femur,  os  innominatum,  &c.;  also  those  acting 
as  a  lever  to  muscular  action,  as  the  ulna,  os  calcis,  patella,  &c.  These  cases 
are  not  to  be  advisedly  treated,  although  I  once  successfully  treated  a  case 
of  Ischio-iliac  portion  of  that  bone,  in  a  yearling  colt,  by  using  a  kind  of  truss 
strongly  supported  by  plaster  bandages,  which  almost  completely  fixed  the 
limb  in  position.  Next  are  those  parts  contiguous  to  important  organs,  as  those 
of  the  cranium,  the  vertebra,  ribs,  &c.;  in  which  cases  we  must  be  guided  by 
the  extent  of  the  injury.  Although  at  all  times  these  have  a  doubtful  termi¬ 
nation,  yet  in  the  former  and  latter  cases  we  should  adopt  treatment.  In 
those  of  injury  to  the  vertebrae,  there  is  seldom  any  chance  of  success  when 
the  body  of  the  bone  is  fractured.  Most  other  parts  of  the  body  are  favorable 
for  treatment. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  injury  is  next  for  our  consideration.  I  would 
not  treat  a  badly-splintered  bone,  nor  generally  when  the  fracture 
has  occurred  some  weeks,  nor  if  there  be  extensive  injury  to  surrounding 
vessels  or  other  important  structures.  I  would  treat  a  simple,  compound,  or 
slightly  communated  fracture  under  other  circumstances.  With  regard  to 
age,  health,  &c.,  I  should  be  guided  more  by  the  value  of  the  animal,  whether 
or  no  in  a  pecuniary  sense  treatment  would  be  advisable. 

Under  the  conditions  thus  explained,  I  should  certainly  recommend  treat¬ 
ment,  and  which  will  be  found  to  be  attended  with  as  much  success,  and  almost 
if  not  quite  as  little  loss  of  time,  risk,  expense,  and  other  contingencies,  as  in 
other  diseases  of  the  osseous  frame,  and  many  diseases  of  other  tissues.  Besides 
which,  successful  cases  of  this  sort  would  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the 
practitioner ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  should  failure  be  the  result,  it  would 
be  nothing  more  than  was  expected.  Out  of  the  eight  cases  I  have  treated  I 
have  not  failed  in  one,  but  they  have  turned  out  useful  and,  in  most  cases,  as 
valuable  horses  as  they  were  before ;  and,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  highly  profit¬ 
able  to  their  respective  owners. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  fractures  we  have  two  objects  in  view  : 
first,  to  restore  to  the  normal  position  the  extremities  of  the  broken  parts  of 
bone.  Secondly,  to  preserve  the  bone  from  displacement  by  accident,  or  the 
animal’s  restlessness,  for  the  desired  length  of  time.  The  means  advocated  for 
the  attainment  of  these  objects  have  been  various  and  more  or  less  successful, 
but  at  all  times  much  difficulty,  and  frequently  disappointment,  has  been 
experienced  through  inefficiency  of  the  support  given,  which  accounts  for  all 
attempts  at  treatment  being  summarily  dismissed  from  the  owner’s  or  even  the 
practitioner’s  mind,  and  the  animal  at  once  destroyed.  It  is  somewhat  singu¬ 
lar  that,  although  we  fear  to  undertake  a  case  of  this  kind  which  has  a 
formidable  appearance,  yet  I  may  say  without  hesitation  we  should  at  all 
times  advise  treatment  of  navicular  joint  disease,  yet  with  what  uncertain 
ultimate  result,  unless  we  feign  a  cure  by  depriving  the  animal  of  the  sense  of 
feeling  in  the  part.  Also  a  case  of  breakdown,  or  even  a  bad  case  of  partial 
breakdown  taking  many  weeks,  sometimes  many  months,  before  the  animal 
is  serviceable,  and  even  then  at  times  we  make  but  a  poor  cure.  Again,  spavin, 
sidebones,  ringbones,  &c.,  at  times  baffle  us,  even  after  repeated  blistering, 
firing,  setoning,  &c.,  besides  many  other  similar  cases  I  might  mention.  If  we 
undertake  cases  such  as  these,  in  which  we  are  expected-  to  be  successful  by  the 
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public,  why  not,  I  ask,  also  undertake  those  of  fractures  where  we  are  not 
expected  to  meet  with  success,  and  which,  I  may  venture  to  say,  are  often  but 
little  or  even  no  more  formidable  than  the  former  ?  The  principal  difference 
is,  that  we  have  less  data  to  rely  on  in  forming  our  prognosis  and  pursuing  our 
treatment. 

The  means  I  have  used,  and  therefore  advocate,  is  to  reduce  the  fracture 
by  manipulation  and  moderate  tension.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  using  much 
tension  from  the  powerful  contractive  force  of  the  muscles,  also  the  unfavorable 
natural  position  of  the  animal ;  nor  do  I  consider  it  necessary,  if  we  substitute 
patience  and  steadiness.  If,  however,  there  be  much  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  muscles,  I  should  use  a  local  anaesthetic  above  the  seat  of  injury,  or  in  the 
direction  of  the  muscles  connected  with  the  bone,  which  will  greatly  aid  us  in 
reducing  the  fracture ;  or,  where  applicable,  a  tight  bandage,  or  other  pressure, 
over  the  bodies  of  the  offending  muscle  or  muscles  will  considerably  modify  resist¬ 
ance,  as  well  as  induce  the  animal  to  remain  quieter  under  the  operation.  As  soon 
as  reduction  is  effected,  an  assistant  should  have  ready  a  moderately  thick  piece 
of  gutta  percha  thoroughly  softened  by  hot  water.  Apply  this  well  around  the 
seat  of  fracture,  which,  if  in  the  leg,  so  as  to  well  overlap ;  outside  this,  if  it 
be  one  of  the  long  bones  of  the  leg,  strengthen  it  by  applying  two  or  three 
long  splints,  which  will  firmly  adhere  to  the  gutta  percha ;  if  it  be  a  short 
bone,  or  in  most  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  splints  are  not  necessary.  Should 
the  fracture  be  that  of  the  ribs,  or  other  parts  of  the  trunk  or  head,  apply  the 
gutta  percha  as  a  plaster  extending  from  two  to  five  inches  around.  Next  you 
should  have  already  prepared  the  following — 

Gutta  percha  ....  2  parts. 

Pitch  and  resin,  of  each  .  .  1  part. 

Melt  at  near  boiling  point,  keeping  it  well  stirred.  Paint  this  composition 
whilst  hot  with  a  brush  on  a  linen  bandage,  as  you  wind  it  round  the  leg,  or 
apply  it  over  the  parts.  By  plastering  the  bandage  a  little  at  a  time  as  you 
apply  it,  you  will  ensure  stronger  adhesion  and  a  more  retentive  support.  This 
will  be  found  to  maintain  its  position  together  with  that  of  the  bone,  if  properly 
applied,  without  irritating  or  being  uncomfortable  to  the  animal,  so  that  he 
will  not  be  inclined  to  molest  it  until  sufficient  adhesion  has  been  imparted  to 
the  bone.  If  the  fracture  be  below  the  knee  or  hock,  I  should  tie  the  horse’s 
head  to  the  rack  for  a  few  days  ;  after  which  put  a  cradle  on,  and  let  him  loose 
in  a  large  box.  If  it  be  either  the  radius,  tibia,  or  other  bone,  surrounded  by 
much  soft  tissue,  or  situated  in  an  angular  position,  it  may  be  advisable  to  sling 
the  animal ;  but  I  must  say  again,  I  would  not  sling  if  I  could  possibly  avoid  it, 
as  it  oftentimes  makes  a  horse  much  more  restless  and  irritable,  and  more  likely 
to  cause  displacement  than  when  left  to  himself ;  for  in  the  latter  case  instinct 
will  generally  direct  him  which  is  the  safest  and  easiest  position. 

In  cases  of  compound  fracture  I  should  leave  a  hole  in  the  binding  employed, 
so  as  to  allow  ample  room  for  discharge  of  pus  from  the  wound,  as  well  as  to 
permit  the  application  of  dressing  to  induce  healthy  healing  process  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  the  fracture  occurs  to  bones  of  the  head  or  body,  apply  the  plaster 
bandage  some  distance  on  either  side  of  the  plaster  itself;  it  will  adhere 
sufficiently  strong  to  the  hair  to  give  the  necessary  support  to  the  part,  and 
also  to  retain  the  bones  and  parts  in  their  proper  place.  But  the  details  of 
applying  the  above  mode  of  treatment  must  be  left  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
judgment  of  the  practitioner;  depending  upon  the  character  of  case  he  is 
called  upon  to  treat.  In  addition  to  the  above,  we  should  also  at  first  pay  parti¬ 
cular  attention  to  maintain  healthy  functional  activity  of  the  different  se« 
creting  and  eliminating  organs  of  the  body,  first  by  giving  a  mild  aperient,  and 
following  this  by  an  occassional  febrifuge  or  alterative,  together  with  light 
food. 

The  same  kind  of  treatment  would  also  apply  to  retention  of  the  bone  after 
reduction  of  discolated  joints,  as  the  plaster  bandages  may  be  applied  so  as  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  dislocation,  until  the  part  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  retain  itself,  instead  of  the  operation  of  firing  sometimes  resorted  to. 

Gentlemen,  whether  the  opinions  I  have  here  expressed  be  or  be  not 
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favorably  received  by  you,  I  hope  you  will  freely  express  your  ideas  on  the 
subject.  They  are  founded  on  my  experience,  which,  although  limited,  has  yet 
been  attended  with  sufficient  success  to  warrant  me  in  advocating  them  ;  and 
whilst  thanking  you  for  your  patient  hearing,  I  hope  that  when  cases  occur 
in  your  several  practices  you  will  try  either  these  or  soine  other  remedial  mea¬ 
sures  by  which  you  will  benefit  yourself  as  well  as  the  profession  generally. 
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SPECIAL  MEETING  OE  THE  COUNCIL,  held  May  30th,  1867. 

Present  : — Professors  Spooner  and  Varnell,  Messrs.  J.  C. 
Broad,  Brown,  Field,  Fleming,  Go  wing,  Harpley,  Harri¬ 
son,  Hunting,  Lepper,  Moon,  PritcLard,  Robinson, 
Thacker,  Wilkinson,  Withers,  and  the  Secretary. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Spooner,  seconded  by  Mr, 
Broad — 

Mr.  Gowing,  Vice-President,  took  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

Letters  were  read  from  Messrs.  Field  and  Gowing,  Vice- 
Presidents,  acknowledging  their  election. 

A  letter  was  then  read  from  Professor  Morton,  declining 
the  honour  of  his  election  as  President,  and  stating  his  regret 
that  his  general  health,  and  the  distance  at  which  he  was 
resident  from  London,  prevented  him  accepting  so  distin¬ 
guished  a  position. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Harrison — 

That  the  letter  now  read  from  Professor  Morton  be 
entered  on  the  minutes.^'’ — Carried. 

The  re-election  of  a  President  for  the  ensuing  year  was  then 
proceeded  with,  when  Mr.  Wilkinson  begged  to  propose  Mr. 
William  Field,  jun. 

Professor  Spooner  also  wished  to  propose  a  gentleman,  and 
named  Mr.  Jas.  Cowie,  of  Bromley,  Kent. 

On  the  ballot  being  taken,  there  were  found  to  be  for 
Mr.  William  Field,  jun.,  II;  and  Mr.  James  Cowie,  6 
votes. 

Whereupon  Mr.  William  Field,  jun.,  was  declared  duly 
elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  William  Field,  having  taken  the  chair,  returned 
thanks  for  the  honour  of  his  election,  and  received  the 
official  key. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  gave  notice,  that  at  the  next  meeting  he 
should  be  prepared  to  bring  before  the  Council  certain  ani¬ 
madversions  which  had  been  passed  in  reference  to  the 
Examining  Board.  By  order  of  the  Council, 

W.  H,  Coates, 
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LIVERPOOL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the 
Medical  Institution,  Hope  Street,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  May. 

The  attendance  was  very  limited,  owing  possibly  to  the  fact  of 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  profession  and  the  Veterinary  Congress 
being  held  in  the  same  week  in  London. 

Those  present  were : — Messrs.  G,  Hayes,  Thomas  Proctor, 
Thomas  Harwood,  William  Dobie,  Joseph  Leather,  Joseph  Storrar, 
Thomas  Walley,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  President  in  the  chair! 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  having  been  read  and  con¬ 
firmed,  Mr.  R.  Reynolds  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the 
Association. 

The  President  then  read  the  following  address  on  his  election  to 
oflBce : 

Gentlemen, — I  owe  you  an  apology,  which  I  now  freely  and 
submissively  offer  to  you.  At  our  last  meeting  I  was  so  astonished 
to  find  myself  placed  in  this  chair,  that,  in  the  confusion  of  the 
moment,  I  failed  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  honour  you  had  conferred  on  me.  I  well  remember  the 
first  time  I  attended  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  for  I  then  derived 
not  only  great  pleasure,  but  also  considerable  advantage,  from  the 
discussion  that  took  place.  I  was  much  struck  with  the  tone 
which  pervaded  the  meeting,  the  earnestness  with  which  each  member 
seemed  impressed,  the  free  and  yet  careful  expression  of  opinion,  and 
the  practical  facts  eliminated.  I  felt  satisfied  that  such  meetings  so 
conducted  tended  greatly  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  to  the 
advancement  of  the  profession,  and  at  the  same  time  had  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  in  creating  a  more  friendly  feeling  amongst  our  pro¬ 
fessional  brethren,  doing  away  with  all  ill-feeling  and  petty  jealousy, 
and  teaching  them  to  esteem  and  respect  each  other.  I  therefore  at 
once  enrolled  myself  a  member,  which  has  been  a  source  of  continued 
gratification  to  me  ;  but  I  never  for  a  moment  anticipated  that  I 
should  ever  receive  the  high  honour  of  being  elected  the  President 
of  this  Society.  I  entertained  no  such  ambitious  thoughts  ;  never¬ 
theless,  gentlemen,  I  assure  you  1  fully  appreciate  the  distinguished 
position  in  which  you  have  placed  me,  and  feel  grateful  for  your 
kindness,  and  shall  make  everv  effort  to  fulfil  the  duties  entailed 
upon  me  with  firmness  and  forbearance,  and  should  I  at  any  time 
fail,  I  beg  you  to  attribute  it  to  an  error  of  the  head,  and  not  of  the 
heart. 

There  is  another  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  advert ;  one  of  great  im¬ 
portance  and  most  interesting  to  all  of  us.  I  allude  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  the  first 
Veterinary  Congress,  both  of  which  have  just  taken  place  in  London. 
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I  considered  it  the  duty  of  your  President  to  represent  you  on  this 
important  occasion,  and  therefore,  accompanied  by  our  indefatigable 
Secretary,  attended  the  meetings.  I  cannot  express  to  you  the 
great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  I  derived  from  the  Congress.  It  in¬ 
dicates  a  union  fraught  with  the  most  beneficial  results  ;  it  is 
clearly  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  may  be 
continued  and  w' ell  supported.  It  plainly  shows  that  the  members  of 
the  profession  are  now  resolved  to  cast  off  the  shackles  that  have  so 
long  chained  them  ;  that  they  intend  to  think,  judge,  and  act  for 
themselves  ;  to  submit  to  no  thraldom,  to  obey  no  arbitrary  dictation  ; 
that  for  the  future  they  will  collectively  suggest,  consider,  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  various  important  matters  w^hich  tend  to  the  advancement 
of  the  profession,  to  give  to  it  a  higher  tone,  and  to  secure  for  it  a 
more  elevated  position  in  society.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  first  meeting  was  a  success.  If  there  was  any  mistake,  it 
was  aiming  at  too  much.  The  subjects  selected  were  very  im¬ 
portant,  but  too  numerous  to  be  properly  discussed  in  the  allotted 
time. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  paper  on  Treads,  or  Contused  and 
Lacerated  Coronary  Wounds,”  after  wLich  a  very  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  discussion  followed,  the  whole  of  those  present  taking 
part  therein. 

Me.  President  and  Gentlemen, — The  subject  I  have  the  honour  to 
introduce  for  our  consideration  is  one,  I  think,  of  great  importance.  Injuries 
to  the  feet  are  common,  and  many  of  them  are  most  formidable. 

In  a  colliery  practice  like  mine  we  meet  with  very  many,  a  large  number 
of  which  are  most  aggravated  cases,  requiring  great  attention,  and  some  even 
then  resisting  all  treatment.  They  are,  too,  cases  requiring  a  great  length  of 
time,  some  of  them  ten  or  twelve  months  to  come,  and  considering  that  the  animal 
is  all  that  time  mere  outlay,  it  becomes  of  some  importance  to  make  a  correct 
prognosis  at  the  commencement.  I  shall  attempt  a  classification,  and  speak 
of  the  different  injuries  under  the  following  heads  :  contusions,  punctured  and 
lacerated  wounds. 

Before  speaking  of  these  individually,  let  me  for  a  moment  draw  you 
attention  to  some  of  the  special  characters  of  my  practice. 

It  is  chiefly  amongst  underground  animals ;  the  work  is  excessive,  the  road 
they  have  to  travel  are  very  bad,  stones  and  holes  abounding,  and  nails  not 
uncommon.  These  nails  are  used  for  fastening  the  rail,  and,  having  large 
flat  heads,  have  a  tendency,  when  let  fall,  to  stand  point  upright.  In  th  e 
shoeing,  too,  there  is  a  special  feature :  no  forges  being  allowed  in  mines,  the 
shoes  cannot  be  fitted  so  as  to  insure  safety  in  driving  the  nails,  or  of  greater 
pressure  taking  place  on  one  part  than  another;  hence  we  often  find  serio  us 
1  esions  to  occur. 

Another  great  cause  of  lameness  in  pits  results  from  the  loss  of  a  shoe  whils 
at  work.  The  probability  is,  that  from  the  darkness,  &c.,  this  is  not  noticed 
until  lameness  draws  the  attention  of  some  one  to  the  fact.  It  is  then,  however, 
too  late,  the  hoof  probably  being  worn  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  the  sensi¬ 
tive  sole  exposed.  Another  predisposing  cause  of  foot  lameness  is  the  shoes 
being  allowed  to  remain  too  long  on  without  removal.  Again,  cases  perhaps 
simple  at  the  outset  often  become  serious  from  neglect.  '  A  lameness  visible  at 
bank  may  easily  escape  detection  underground. 

Another  speciality  I  may  mention.  Rasps  are  seldom  or  never  used  down 
the  pits,  and  to  the  want  of  the  abuse  of  them  I  attribute  our  great  freedom 
from  sandcracks. 
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I  must  now  trouble  you  with  a  little  theory.  I  wish  to  state  my  views  upon 
one  or  two  physiological  points,  which  are  still  questions  of  debate  with  some 
practitioners.  And  first,  I  believe  that  the  heel  comes  to  the  ground  first  in 
ordinary  progression  on  a  level  surface.  I  believe  that  the  wall  including  the 
horny  laminae  is  composed  of  horn  tubes  and  a  matrix,  both  secreted  by  the 
coronary  band  ;  at  the  same  time  I  allow  that  the  sensitive  laminae  are  capable 
when  exposed  of  producing  a  tough  substance  not  unlike  horn.  I  also  dis¬ 
believe  the  theory  of  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  foot  in 
progression,  but  I  am  convinced  of  an  elastic  downward  yielding  of  the  heels. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  to  begin  the  practical  part  of  my  paper.  I  shall  deal 
first  with  contusions  of  the  foot.  These  are  of  two  kinds :  those  caused  by 
continued  but  not  very  severe  pressure,  as  by  the  shoe  producing  corns,  and 
those  caused  by  violent  and  sudden  inj  ury ,  as  by  blows  or  the  passage  of  a 
heavy  body  over  the  foot.  The  former  are  the  most  common,  and  under  this 
head  I  include  corns,  injuries  to  the  sole,  binding  by  shoe  nails,  &e. 

Corns. — We  commonly  associate  this  name  with  the  idea  of  something 
which  requires  cutting  out.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  corn 
on  the  human  and  one  in  an  equine  foot.  There  is  only  one  thing  in  the 
treatment  common  to  both,  viz.,  removing  any  pressure.  A  corn  I  define  to  be 
an  injury  to  the  soft  tissues  above  the  bars,  causing  exudation  and  discoloration 
of  horn. 

Causes. — Generally,  I  may  confidently  say  from  bad  shoeing.  The  pernicious 
system  of  springing  the  heels  of  shoes,  instead  of  being  a  preventive  of  corns 
as  intended,  is,  in  too  many  instances,  the  cause  of  not  only  corns,  but  various 
other  lesions.  Let  a  shoe  be  made  ever  so  strong  in  the  bars,  let  it  be  as 
firmly  nailed  to  the  foot  as  it  is  possible  to  be  done,  let  the  heels  be  sprung 
more  or  less  as  the  case  may  be,  yet  you  cannot  prevent  it  coming  in  contact 
with  the  hoof.  True  it  may  for  a  short  time  remain  free,  but  very  soon,  from 
the  yielding  of  the  hoof  if  the  animal  be  at  work,  it  will  bear  upon  the  hoof 
every  time  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  ground.  Anyone  that  has  carefully 
examined  shoes  when  removed  from  the  feet,  either  for  repair  or  to  be  renewed, 
will  have  observed  a  polished  line  on  part  of  the  iron,  from  the  action  of  the 
walls  of  the  hoof  upon  it,  but  those  that  have  been  sprung  at  the  heels  will 
especially  be  noticed  to  have  a  deep  furrow  in  them  from  the  continual  “  off  and 
on  pressure,”  as  I  would  term  it.  This  pressure  is  more  liable  to  cause  injury 
to  the  heel  than  if  the  bearing  was  equally  diffused  all  over  the  foot.  Again, 
as  it  is  generally  weak-heeled  animals  that  are  sprung  at  the  heels,  the  liability 
to  injury  is  increased.  When  shoes  are  allowed  to  remain  too  long  on  the 
feet,  they,  from  the  growing  of  the  hoof,  become  short,  or  rather  the  feet  get 
too  long  for  them,  carrying  the  shoe  forward  in  their  growth  until  the  heels 
project  over  the  shoes  i  this  causes  weakness  and  softening  of  the  horn,  the 
shoes  sink  into  the  heels,  and  so  cause  inflammation  and  corns.  Losing  shoes 
and  going  a  distance  without  them  may  also  cause  corns,  but  this  is  more 
frequently  the  cause  of  bruises  in  other  parts  of  the  foot,  the  heels  being  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  frog  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground.  Also  in  instances 
of  treading  on  stones  corns  have  been  induced. 

Again,  horseshoers  in  general  are  very  partial  to  the  clearing  out  of  the  bars, 
as  they  term  it,  that  is,  leaving  a  triangular  fossa  between  that  reflection  of  the 
wall  commonly  called  the  bars,  and  the  wall  proper.  Into  this  fossa  sand  and 
gravel  get  embedded,  and  the  action  of  the  shoe  tends  to  sink  it  into  the  hoof 
until  it  has  caused  inflammation,  and  leads  on  to  what  is  called  suppurative  corn. 
Loose  shoes,  from  their  springing  action,  likewise  cause  corns.  Caulkins  on 
shoes  may  cause  corns  on  peculiar  feet. 

The  feet  that  are  most  predisposed  to  corn  are  flat  feet,  and  what  are  termed 
soft  and  fleshy  feet,  those  feet  in  which  the  horn  has  a  tendency  to  grow  for¬ 
ward  instead  of  downward.  Generally,  but  not  invariably,  corns  are  seen  in 
the  inside  heel,  it  being  thinner  and  weaker  than  the  outside. 

Pathology. — By  continued  pressure  on  the  sensitive  beel  inflammation  is  set 
up  in  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  the  latter,  it  may  not 
cause  great  lameness,  but  only  a  tenderness  exhibited  by  the  animal  in  the 
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careful  manner  he  brings  his  feet  down  when  on  hard  ground.  In  this  case  a 
certain  amount  of  blood  is  extravasated  from  the  inflamed  part,  which  is  carried 
into  the  structure  of  the  continually  forming  horn,  and  gives  it  that  red 
appearance  from  which  the  name  is  derived.  The  nature  of  the  horn  is  also 
altered,  the  secreting  villi  being  impaired  makes  it  soft  and  porous.  It  may 
have  even  gone  on  to  suppuration  to  a  slight  extent,  the  pus  being  carried 
along  in  these  pores,  and  becoming  dry  and  hard  as  the  horn  is  removed  from  its 
secreting  surface.  When  the  inflammation  is  increased  in  extent  and  severity, 
then  suppuration  follows  as  a  natural  consequence,  separation  of  the  horn  from 
the  sensitive  foot,  first  at  the  immediate  seat  of  injury,  but  if  not  relieved, 
ultimately  along  the  wall  of  the  heel,  until  it  finds  an  exit  at  the  coronet. 
Sloughing  of  part  of  the  sensitive  heel,  and  sometimes  (as  I  have  seen  it 
in  various  instances)  of  part  of  the  coffin  bone,  is  the  result. 

Treatment. — In  cases  of  chronic  corn,  but  of  a  simple  nature,  remove  the 
cause,  carefully  attend  to  the  shoeing,  &c.  Supposing  the  shoe  to  be  sprung 
at  the  heels,  and  the  heels  to  be  dug  into  with  the  drawing-knife  (which  I 
have  invariably  found  to  be  the  case),  stop  both  proceedings.  On  removing 
the  shoe,  try,  if  possible,  to  get  the  heels  and  the  bars  on  a  level  by  using  a 
rasp  instead  of  a  drawing-knife ;  level  the  walls  as  required,  keeping  the  quarters 
so  that  when  the  bare  hoof  is  on  the  ground,  they  will  come  more  in  contact 
with  the  ground  than  either  heels  or  toe  j  then  fit  the  shoe  to  the  foot  in  this 
form,  and  not  the  hoof  to  the  shoe.  If  a  riding  horse  be  our  subject,  with  no 
caulkins,  the  shoe  should  slightly  bear  rather  a  convex  surface  to  the  ground 
than  a  concave  one.  If  a  draught  animal,  where  caulkins  are  absolutely 
necessary,  I  would  have  them  very  low,  and  a  low  broad  toepiece,  to  allow 
as  level  a  bearing  as  possible,  applying  the  shoe  so  as  to  rest  equally  all  over 
the  foot.  By  this  means  the  heels  get  stronger,  and  no  dirt  gets  imbedded 
between  the  shoe  and  heel,  and  ultimately  all  signs  of  corn  will  disappear. 

You  may  not  get  all  the  drawwells,”  as  I  would  call  them,  removed  from  the 
heels  at  the  first  shoeing ;  but  by  removing  the  shoes  at  an  early  period,  and 
adopting  the  same  method,  you  will  ultimately  be  successful.  If  a  case  of 
acute  corn  of  a  simple  nature,  hot  fomentations  with  a  poultice  for  a  night, 
laxative  food,  &c.,  and  the  same  method  in  shoeing,  is  invariably  my  mode  of 
treatment.  Never  allow  a  knife  to  be  used  when  you  have  made  certain  there 
is  no  suppuration.  When  an  abscess  has  formed,  which  in  my  opinion  can 
never  be  mistaken  by  a  practical  man — from  the  peculiar  tenderness,  pain  on 
pressure,  heat,  and  generally  swelling — when  this  is  the  case  I  would  use  the 
knife,  but  not,  as  it  generally  is,  only  to  the  sole,  making  a  hole  down  to  the 
injured  part,  allowing  an  exit  to  the  pus  no  doubt,  but  leaving  a  weak  wall, 
which  by  the  slightest  pressure  becomes  indented  on  to  the  injured  part, 
keeping  up  the  irritation,  and  preventing  the  formation  of  healthy  horn ;  I 
would  cut  away  the  heel,  wall,  and  sole  as  far  as  separation  had  taken  place, 
and  try,  if  possible,  to  leave  a  rounded  surface,  with  as  little  concavity  as 
possible  for  the  accumulation  of  extraneous  matter  j  and  use  hot  fomentations 
with  aperient  medicine. 

If  no  sloughing  has  taken  place,  simple  dressing,  such  as  tar  made  into  an 
ointment  with  some  astringent,  with  rest  for  a  day  or  two,  will  be  all  that  is 
required.  If  sloughing  has  taken  place,  poultice  until  the  dead  material  can 
be  removed]  and  when  granulation  has  resulted,  which  generally  does  so 
superfluously,  I  use  tar  and  nitric  acid,  changing  the  acid  occasionally  for 
sulphate  of  copper.  When  new  horn  is  beginning  to  form,  I  would  leave  it 
exposed,  taking  care  that  it  is  kept  clean,  with  just  as  much  moisture  as  to  keep 
the  new  horn  from  cracking.  By  then  placing  a  bar  shoe  on,  so  as  to  throw 
the  pressure  on  the  frog  and  save  the  injured  heel  entirely  (until  the  heel 
becomes  strong  enough  to  bear  a  common  shoe),  a  cure  will  be  obtained. 
Sometimes  corns  will  break  out  at  the  coronet  forming  quittor,  but  it  is  seldom 
of  a  serious  nature,  the  usual  treatment  for  quittor  easily  overcoming  it. 

Bruises  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  are  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 
When  they  do  occur,  the  cause  is  generally  treading  on  stones  or  other  hard 
substance,  picking  up  stones  and  going  a  distance  with  them  fixed  in  the 
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shoes ;  loosing  shoes  whilst  at  work,  &c.,  injuring  the  foot,  and  resulting  in 
inflammation  and  suppuration.  The  situation  of  such  injury  is  generally 
that  part  of  the  sole  around  the  point  of  the  frog,  the  frog  being  sometimes 
implicated. 

The  best  mode  of  treatment  I  have  found  to  be :  remove  the  shoes  (if  not 
already  off),  and  dress  the  foot  as  for  shoeing,  place  the  foot  in  hot  water 
and  foment  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  use  poultices  for  two  or  three  days,  with 
laxative  medicine  and  light  food.  This  will  in  most  cases  prove  effectual  in 
bringing  the  animal  sound,  even  though  matter  has  formed  and  separation  of 
the  sole  from  the  sensitive  foot  to  a  certain  extent  has  taken  place.  When 
inflammation  has  ceased,  new  horn  is  quickly  formed,  and  the  old  sole  forms  a 
better  protecting  medium  for  it  than  any  we  can  substitute. 

{To  he  continued.) 


THE  LANCASHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  members  of  the  above  Association  held  their  nineteenth 
quarterly  meeting  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Morley  Street,  Man¬ 
chester,  on  Wednesday,  June  5th,  1867. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

Present ; — Messrs.  Jno.  Lawson,  Manchester ;  P.  Taylor,  Manches¬ 
ter  ;  T.  Greaves,  Manchester  ;  J.  Haslan,  Manchester;  C.  Hunting, 
jun.,  Manchester  ;  W.  Haycock,  Manchester ;  G.  Morgan,  Liverpool; 
Cartwright,  Whitchurch ;  J.  Greaves,  Altringham  ;  J.  Taylor,  Old¬ 
ham  ;  G.  Brown,  Oldham  ;  W.  Whittle,  Worsley ;  Woods,  Wigan  ; 
and  the  Secretary. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  preliminary  business,  the  President 
called  upon  Mr.  P.  Taylor  to  read  his  paper,  “On  the  Principles  and 
Practiceof  Horse-shoeing,”  which,  althoughshort,was  most  admirably 
put  together ;  dealing  with  all  the  salient  points  of  this  important 
adjunct  to  our  profession  in  terse,  pithy  sentences,  which  conveyed 
to  his  hearers  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  not  only  with  the 
theoretical,  but  the  essentially  practical  parts  of  the  subject.  He 
further  explained  his  views  by  the  exhibition  of  many  splendidly 
made  shoes,  adapted  to  all  breeds  of  horses  ;  and  also  several  of  the 
variations  required  in  diseases  of  the  feet.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  which  ensued,  a  majority  of  the  members  expressed 
their  different  opinions. 

Mr.  Lawson  thanked  the  essavist,  and  made  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  subject,  more  especially  alluding  to  horses  guilty  of 
the  nasty  habit  of  cutting.  He  supported  tlie  essayist  in  the 
choice  of  the  shoe  exhibited  as  a  preventive,  viz.,  a  feather-edged 
shoe,  thick  at  the  inside  of  the  toe,  and  gradually  tapering  to  the 
inside  heel. 
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Mr.  T.  Greaves  also  complimented  the  author  of  the  paper, 
although  he  wished  that  he  had  gone  a  little  more  into  the  financial 
part  of  the  subject,  as  to  the  advantage  or  otherwise  of  using  only  new 
iron.  He  also  wanted  an  opinion  as  to  whether  fullered  shoes  were 
advisable  in  heavy  cart-horses ;  or  whether  short  thick  holes  were 
better  than  long  thin  ones.  Mr.  Grreaves  considered  leather 
soles  of  great  service ;  but  thought  that  in  weak  feet  the  holes 
ought  to  be  punched  through  the  leather  previous  to  driving  the 
nails,  as  he  had  found  this  prevent  a  certain  amount  of  tenderness 
in  action. 

The  Essayist  said,  in  most  cases  new  iron  was  preferable  in  every 
way.  He  advised  stamped  shoes  for  cart-horses,  and  as  to  the 
proper  height  of  the  nails,  it  must  depend  on  the  form  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  foot ;  if  good,  it  is  not  necessary  or  advisable  to  place 
them  very  high.  He  asked  Mr.  Greaves  if  he  had  ever  met  with  a 
case  of  canker  when  leather  soles  had  been  continually  used.  The 
answer  was  in  the  negative,  as  far  as  he  remembered. 

Mr.  Cartwright  asked  the  essayist  his  explanation  of  such  a 
fact. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  he  believed  leather  soles  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  injury  from  the  effluvia  of  the  dung  and  litter  ;  that 
the  tar  used  in  stopping  stimulated  the  growth  of  horn,  and  the 
intervening  soles  obviated  concussion. 

Mr.  J.  Greaves  expressed  his  opinion  that  thin-heeled  shoes  were 
of  great  service  in  horses  having  weak  heels,  and  wished  that  some 
members  of  the  Association  would  give  their  opinions. 

Mr.  Lawson  considered  them  of  service,  or  the  f  shoe  with  or  with¬ 
out  leather  soles. 

Mr.  T.  Greaves  supported  Mr.  Collins’  plan  of  tapering  the  shoe 
gradually  for  the  last  1|^  inches,  so  as  to  cover  up  the  corn  or  bad 
heel. 

Mr.  Cartwright  denied  the  necessity  of  stopping  the  feet. 

Mr.  Morgan  complimented  the  essayist,  and  supported  the  use 
of  leather  soles,  as  they  prevented  much  concussion,  and  did  not 
allow  the  gathering  of  stones.  In  some  feet,  mere  rings  of  leather 
beneath  the  shoe  might  answer  best,  and  the  attendant  might  stop 
the  feet.  He  believed  that  the  Liverpool  shoeing,  although  it  had 
received  from  Mr.  Taylor  the  rather  uncomplimentary  term  of 
“Donkey  shoeing,”  was  capable  of  very  favorable  comparison 
with  any  town  in  England.  He  then  alluded  to  the  London 
style  of  shoeing  cart-horses  without  toe-pieces.  This  system  had 
been  tried  in  Liverpool,  but  luckily  the  drivers  refused  to  work, 
as  they  could  not  keep  the  animals  upon  their  feet.  It  might 
answer,  he  said,  with  very  light  loads,  but  would  not  do  with  five 
or  six  tons  ;  and  he  considered  that  any  one  using  such  shoes  in 
heavy  loads  richly  deserved  prosecution  by  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Mr.  Brown  had  tried  Mr.  Greaves’  method  of  placing  the  toe- 
piece  backwards  upon  the  shoe,  in  several  cases  of  diseased  ten¬ 
dons,  with  success. 

XL. 


41 
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Mr.  Hunting  thought  too  many  nails  were  used,  and  could  not 
recognise  the  necessity  for  more  in  a  large  than  a  small  shoe ;  the 
variation  in  the  size  of  nail  was  sufficient.  He  completely  denied 
any  good  arising  from  stopping  feet  with  such  dirty  fermenting 
material  as  cow-dung.  He  alluded  to  his  part  of  the  country, 
where  there  were  numbers  of  colliery  horses  employed,  some  work¬ 
ing  in  very  wet  places,  others  in  dry  ones.  They  never  in  these 
horses  were  required  to  use  stopping ;  but  they  never  pared  away 
any  of  the  horn,  except  of  the  ragged  parts,  and  thus  no  stopping 
was  required.  He  strongly  condemned  the  present  excessive  paring 
of  the  foot. 

Mr.  Whittle  differed  with  Mr.  Hunting,  and  believed  that  many 
farriers  did  not  pare  much. 

Mr.  Greaves  thought  there  might  have  been  too  much  paring  in¬ 
dulged  in,  and  he  freely  admitted  that  since  Mr.  Collins  read  his 
essay  his  opinions  had  undergone  considerable  change.  He  be¬ 
lieved  with  Mr.  Collins  that  nature  had  a  considerable  power  to 
keep  the  soles  soft,  if  they  were  left  to  more  extent,  by  lessening  of 
the  paring. 

Mr.  Haycock  considered  that  the  good  of  raising  the  toe  in  the 
cutting  shoe  had  a  tendency  to  widen  the  tread,  and  thus  it  did 
good.  He  mentioned  a  singular  fact,  viz.,  that  in  several  cases 
where  leather  soles  had  been  suddenly  dispensed  with,  severe 
attacks  of  rheumatism  had  followed.  With  regard  to  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  had  been  made,  as  to  the  immunity  of  horses  shod  with 
leather  from  canker,  he  considered,  with  Mr.  Hunting,  that  no 
decision  could  be  arrived  at,  from  the  small  percentage  so  shod. 
Mr.  Collins’  thin-heeled  shoes,  he  stated,  were  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  late  Mr.  Coleman’s  practice.  He  believed  the  use 
but  not  abuse  of  stopping  to  be  beneficial.  He  knew  cases  of 
horses  that  had  been  running  out  for  some  time  on  hard  ground 
suddenly  becoming  lame,  and  upon  examination  he  found  matter 
beneath  the  sole,  caused,  he  believed,  by  the  thickness  and  hard¬ 
ness  of  the  horny  covering.  As  to  corns,  they  were  always  the 
effect  of  pressure,  and  therefore  the  removal  of  that  pressure  was 
the  only  mode  of  obtaining  a  cure.  Clips  were  unnecessary,  except 
at  the  toe  in  straight  wearing  animals.  Toe-nails,  as  a  rule,  were 
unnecessary,  although  in  some  cases  this  part  of  the  foot  was  the 
only  sound  part.  His  opinion  was,  that  no  veterinary  surgeon 
could  become  thoroughly  cognisant  of  diseases  of  the  foot 
without  he  kept  a  forge  of  his  own,  and  was  continually 
noticing  what  was  going  on  within  its  walls.  He  believed  much 
rasping  of  the  crust  did  harm,  as  the  horn  was  covered  natur¬ 
ally  with  cells  of  a  diamond-shaped  glutinous  material,  preventing 
exudation,  or  the  effects  of  the  sun ;  and  he  thought  that  the  deprival 
of  the  foot  of  such  a  necessary  covering  might  be  the  cause  of  sand- 
crack,  through  the  horn-tubes  shrinking  and  cracking. 

Mr.  Whittle  thought  side  clips,  and  nails  at  the  toe,  of  con¬ 
siderable  service.  He  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist 
for  his  paper,  which  had  brought  forth  so  many  opinions  upon 
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the  useful  art  of  shoeing.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Jno, 
Greaves,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  C.  Hunting  kindly  promised  to  introduce  the  next  paper  for 
consideration,  “On  Simple  Fever.” 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourteenth  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  association  was 
held  at  the  Crown  and  Thistle  Hotel,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on 
Thursday,  April  18th,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  President 
(Mr.  Stephenson)  in  the  chair. 

The  following  members  were  also  present :  Messrs.  C.  Hunting, 
D.  Dudgeon,  T.  Foreman,  L.  Scott,  J.  Gofton,  H.  E.  Wilkinson,  A. 
Man,  jun.,  D.  McGregor,  and  H.  Hunter. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Wm.  Hunting  having  left  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  the  duties  of  secretary  were  taken  pro  tem.  by  H.  Hunter. 

^  Mr.  J.  Gofton,  of  Beamish,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  Hunting 
as  a  member  of  the  association,  seconded  by  Mr.  Foreman,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  McGregor  then  read  his  paper  on  injuries  to  the  foot  of  the 
horse,  and  their  treatment.  The  essayist  treated  his  subject  in  a 
highly  practical  and  satisfactory  manner,  and  it  dieted  a  very 
interesting  discussion,  in  which  most  of  the  members  took  part. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to  the  essayist  by  Mr.  C.  Hunt¬ 
ing  in  very  eulogistic  terms  ;  in  which  he  paid  a  high  compliment 
to  his  abilities  in  the  treatment  of  injuries  to  the  foot.  It  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Dudgeon,  and  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  President,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Hunt¬ 
ing,  that  Mr.  McGregor’s  paper  be  sent  for  insertion  in  the  Veteri¬ 
narian.  Carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  closed  the  proceedings. 

H.  Hunter,  Sec.  pro  tem. 


YORKSHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  quarterly  meeting  for  the  year  was  held  at  the  George 
Hotel,  Huddersfield,  on  the  29th  of  April,  the  President  (Mr.  Greaves) 
in  the  chair. 

There  were  also  present  Messrs.  Dray,  Naylor,  Broughton, 
Aitken,  Scholefield,  Kirk,  Schoefie  jun.,  Fearnley,  Elam  sen., 
McTaggart,  Lord,  Carter,  Horne,  G.  Smith,  Fallding,  and  the 
Secretary  (Mr.  Williams). 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
Messrs.  Fearnley,  of  Leeds,  and  Cooper  of  Market  Weighton, 

were  elected  members  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Carter  read  over  the  practical  portion  of  his  essay  on  fistulous 
abscesses,  after  which  the  whole  of  the  members  joined  in  a  highly 
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instructive  discussion  respecting  the  treatment  more  particularly  of 
poll-evil  and  quittor. 

A  most  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Carter  for  his 
excellent  paper,  which  that  gentleman  suitably  acknowledged. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  this  society  bear  its  portion  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Congress,  along  with  other  Veterinary  Medical 
Societies. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  in  Hull,  about  the 
middle  of  July,  when  Mr.  Horne,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Barnsley,  will 
introduce  a  paper  for  discussion. 

William  Broughton,  Sec.  pro  W.  Williams. 

COMPLIMENTARY  DINNER  TO  MR.  WILLIAMS. 

A  Complimentary  Dinner  was  given  by  the  Yorkshire  Veterinary 
Medical  Society  to  Mr.  Williams,  of  Bradford,  on  his  appointment 
as  Principal  and  Professor  of  Pathology  to  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary 
College,  at  the  Talbot  Hotel,  Bradford,  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  inst. 

Mr.  Thos.  Greaves,  the  President  of  the  Society,  occupied  the 
chair. 

Present: — Dr.  Dalzell  (Edinburgh  University),  Messrs.  Finlay 
Dun,  John  Lawson,  Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  (Manchester)  ;  Messrs.  Anderton  (Skipton),  Broughton 
(Leeds),  Cuthbert  (Leeds),  Dray  (Leeds),  Fish  wick  (Gargrave), 
Howell  (Rochdale),  P.L.V.M.  Association;  Carter  (Bradford),  Bale 
(Otley),  Freeman,  Senr.  (Hull),  Patterson  (Dewsbury),  McTaggart 
(Halifax),  Martin  Naylor  (Wakefield),  Dollar  (London),  and  Walker 
(Bradford). 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  were  given,  the  Chairman  proposed 
“The  Army,  Navy,  and  Volunteers,”  which  was  responded  to  by 
Mr.  McTaggart. 

The  health  of  Professor  Williams  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Dray,  who 
observed  : — “  It  has  been  said  the  law  of  the  chair  is  like  that  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  unalterable ;  but  with  all  due  respect  to 
our  excellent  President,  he  made  a  great  mistake  in  selecting  me  to 
propose  the  toast  of  the  evening,  and  to  be  the  exponent  of  your 
sentiments.  Nevertheless,  however  inadequately  I  may  perform  the 
duty  that  has  devolved  upon  me,  I  consider  I  should  have  been 
guilty  of  discourtesy  had  1  refused  his  request,  and  at  the  same 
time  should  have  acted  very  uncomplimentary  to  those  gentlemen  we 
have  done  ourselves  the  honour  of  inviting  here  to-day.  I  do  assure 
you  it  is  with  feelings  of  gratification,  mingled  with  regret,  that  I 
propose  the  health  of  Professor  Williams.  The  gratification  is,  that 
he  has  been  so  deservedly  appointed  to  a  post  which  he  is  so  well 
qualified  to  fill;  and  the  regret,  that  our  Society  will  be  deprived 
of  a  most  valuable  and  efficient  officer  and  intelligent  member.  Mr. 
Williams  some  ten  or  eleven  years  ago  came  to  this  important  and 
flourishing  town  of  Bradford  a  comparative  stranger,  and  succeeded 
to  a  practice  that  was  fast  going  to  decay  by  the  neglect  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor.  Now  what  did  Mr.  Williams  do?  He  manfully  buckled 
on  his  armour,  and  with  indomitable  energy,  combined  with  scien- 
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tific  acquirements  and  gentlemanly  and  professional  conduct,  not 
only  restored  the  practice  to  its  pristine  state,  but  every  year 
augmented  and  increased  its  value.  The  Yorkshire  Veterinary 
Medical  Society  is  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr.  Williams  for  its  origin 
and  success,  for  he  has  been  its  Honorary  Secretary  from  its  com¬ 
mencement.  How  he  has  performed  his  duties  in  that  capacity  I 
need  not  expatiate  upon,  as  they  are  well  known  to  you  all,  and 
you  testified  your  approbation  by  presenting  him  with  a  handsome 
microscope  for  his  exertions.  Can  we,  then,  feel  surprised,  when 
the  Professor’s  chair  became  a  second  time  vacant  at  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College,  that  our  worthy  friend  and  guest  should  receive, 
unsolicited,  the  appointment  from  the  authorities  of  that  school  ? 
I  feel  certain  that  I  am  echoing  your  opinion  in  giving  my  own 
w'hen  I  state  my  conviction  that  the  duties  of  Professor  of  Patho¬ 
logy  will  not  only  be  most  efficiently  performed  by  him,  but  that  the 
same  perseverance  and  talent  which  has  been  so  patent  here  will 
be  displayed  by  him  at  the  Modern  Athens,  and  even  with  redoubled 
force  ;  so  that  a  liew  era  will  be  opened  up  for  that  College  by  his  co¬ 
operation  and  being  placed  under  his  guidance.  We  may  likewise  rest 
assured  that  the  dignity  and  interests  of  the  profession  are  safe  in 
his  hands.  May  he  still  retain  the  inestimable  blessing  of  health,  and 
may  his  mental  powers  continue  unimpaired,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
pursue  the  scientific  path  marked  out  for  him.  The  severe  bereave¬ 
ment  he  sustained  some  months  since  excited  our  deepest  sympathy, 
and  called  forth  our  condolence.  Let  us  hope  that  time  will  lessen  the 
poignancy  of  his  sorrow,  and  that  a  bright  future  is  in  store  for  him. 

Sorry  should  I  be  on  this  festive  occasion  to  introduce  any 
element  of  discord,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  there 
has  been  a  great  breach  of  professional  etiquette  manifested  towards 
our  friend  by  individuals  canvassing  for  his  practice  when  they 
knew  it  was  advertised  for  disposal.  These  unprofessional  acts  not 
only  check  our  advancement,  but  have  a  damaging  effect  on  us  with 
the  public.  Our  Society  has  been  formed  to  produce  a  firmer  bond 
of  union  amongst  us,  to  increase  our  intelligence,  and  to  restrain  all 
deeds  that  are  unjust ;  and  when  a  member  has  committed  any  act 
of  indiscretion,  the  meetings  of  our  association  constitute  the 
proper  arena  to  have  the  question  brought  forward  and  fully  dis¬ 
cussed.  When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  banquet  given 
at  Manchester  by  our  late  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Vete¬ 
rinary  Surgeons,  Mr.  Lawson,  I  observed  it  was  my  misfortune  that 
I  never  knew  the  late  Professor  Dick  personally,  only  by  his  repu¬ 
tation.  Mr.  Hallen,  his  immediate  successor,  I  was  acquainted 
with  when  he  was  a  schoolboy,  during  the  time  his  respected 
father  was  stationed  at  Leeds.  I  am  informed  his  scientific  acquire¬ 
ments  were  of  a  very  superior  order,  but  notwithstanding  the 
acknowledged  talent  of  Mr.  Williams’s  predecessors  (for  comparisons 
will  be  sure  to  be  made),  our  worthy  friend  will,  I  am  convinced, 
pass  the  ordeal  triumphantly,  because  he  will  bring  into  the  scale 
sound  practical  knowledge  and  skill,  in  conjunction  with  scientific 
and  literary  attainments.  Although  you  may  naturally  suppose  the 
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interests  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College  will  first  receive  his 
attention,  nevertheless  he  is  not  the  man  to  neglect  what  may  be 
beneficial  to  the  whole  corporate  body ;  for  he  not  only  possesses 
the  suaviter  in  modo,  but,  what  is  more  important,  the  fortiter  in 
re.  His  departure  we  cannot  help  deploring,  for  our  loss  will  be 
great ;  but  we  must  reconcile  ourselves  to  it,  since  he  is  going  to  a 
wider  field  for  usefulness,  by  disseminating  and  imparting  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  rising  veterinary  generation. 

“  I  must  apologise  for  the  feeble  manner  I  have  conveyed  your 
good  wishes  to  our  honoured  guest,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Williams  will 
accept  the  ‘will  for  the  deed.’  We  are  parting  with  an  old  friend, 
but  the  ties  of  friendship  are  not  to  be  severed  ;  we  shall  ever  think 
of  him  with  pleasurable  and  kindly  feelings  ;  and  that  his  future 
career  may  be  attended  with  all  that  success  he  is  so  eminently 
deserving  of,  is  what  we  most  heartily  desire.” 

Professor  Williams  made  a  most  feeling  and  excellent  reply,  re¬ 
marking  it  would  be  his  study  not  only  to  exert  himself  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  but  for  the  profession 
generally ;  and  he  should  endeavour  to  convince  those  who  had 
thought  him  competent  for  the  appointment  he  had  received,  and 
also  his  professional  brethren,  that  their  confidence  and  opinion  of 
him  were  not  misplaced.  He  approved  of  preliminary  examinations 
and  a  longer  period  of  study  for  the  pupils  at  college. 

Mr.  Broughton  said — “  In  introducing  the  next  toast  to  your 
notice  no  stereotyped  phrases  are  required  to  excite  in  your  breasts 
the  liveliest  feeling  of  sympathy  and  enthusiasm.  “The  Veterinary 
Medical  Mutual  Defence  and  Benevolent  Association”  is  quite  new 
in  the  list  of  veterinary  toasts,  and  therefore  every  word  spoken  in 
advocating  the  claims  of  this  Association  to  the  continued  support 
of  the  members  of  the  profession  will  meet  with  your  unqualified 
approbation.  This  excellent  society  has  been  in  existence  for  only 
two  years,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  state  that  it  has  met  with 
more  success  than  its  most  sanguine  supporters  expected ;  and  had 
the  Almighty  been  graciously  pleased  to  have  spared  the  late  Mr. 
Friend  to  witness  the  fulfilment  of  his  favourite  scheme,  how  amply 
he  would  have  been  repaid  for  his  earnest  and  strenuous  advocacy 
of  this  good  cause  throughout  the  whole  of  his  long  and  useful 
career.  This  Association,  like  all  other  new-born  institutions,  had 
cavillers  and  objectors  to  its  objects  when  first  brought  out;  but  I 
think  that  all  sensible  men  must  now  admit  that  all  objections  have 
been  fully  combatted  by  the  fact,  that  any  gentleman  subscribing 
to  the  fund  may  request,  if  he  thinks  proper,  that  his  donation  may 
be  entirely  appropriated  to  the  Benevolent  Fund.  I  therefore  earn¬ 
estly  hope  that  every  member  of  our  profession,  who  has  not  yet 
joined  the  Association,  will  consider  the  subject  again,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  he  will  then  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  at  once  give  a  helping  hand  to  a  brother  practitioner  when  in  trouble 
or  distress,  and  to  the  widow  and  orphans  in  their  adversity.” 

Mr.  Cuthhert  said — “In  responding  to  the  toast  so  ably  given  by 
my  esteemed  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Broughton,  and  received  by 
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you  so  heartily  aud  cordially,  I  have  only  to  remark  that  I  consider 
‘The  Veterinary  Medical  Mutual  Defence  and  Benevolent  Association’ 
is  the  best  institution  in  connection  with  the  profession  to  which  we 
have  the  honour  to  belong.  I  believe  all  in  this  room  are  members 
of  this  excellent  Association,  but  you  must  not  be  satisfied  with 
that ;  I  urge  each  of  you,  when  you  get  home  into  your  own  dis¬ 
tricts,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  your  brother  practitioners  to  join 
us.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  inform  you  that  we  have  not  had  a 
single  application  for  the  aid  of  the  society’s  funds  as  yet.  That 
tells  its  own  tale,  and  shows  that  its  members  are  composed  of  the 
best  material.  We  all  know  what  care  is  required  in  our  operations. 
We  have  the  animal  to  cast,  and  then  to  secure ;  during  which  pro¬ 
cess  the  horse  is  very  often  violently  struggling,  and  might  at  any 
moment  injure  himself.  I  have  cast  hundreds  of  horses  during  this 
last  twenty  years,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  have  never 
had  an  injury  resulting  from  the  operation ;  but  I  might  in  the  very 
next  instance  have  a  fracture  of  the  spine,  or  a  rupture  of  some 
important  organ.  You  see  then,  gentlemen,  how  necessary  it  is 
that  we  should  have  the  means  of  defending  ourselves  against  an 
unprincipled  client. 

“  As  to  the  benevolent  element  of  the  Association  this,  I  feel,  is 
treading  upon  delicate  ground,  I  will  therefore  only  say  that  this 
excellent  branch  of  the  Association  is  intended  by  its  earnest 
supporters  to  be  a  husband  to  the  widow,  and  a  father  to  the  orphan.” 

Mr.  Dray  gave  “  The  Veterinary  Profession  and  Mr.  Walker,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Williams’s  successor.” — In  presenting  to  your  notice  our 
profession,  how  pleasing  would  be  my  duty  if  we  could  congratulate 
each  other  upon  the  rapid  progress  we  are  making,  and  that  we  are  a 
united  body.  But  how  can  we  expect  to  advance  when  there  is  so 
much  apathy  and  disunion  existing  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  this  ? 
and  what  is  the  remedy  ?  I  am  afraid  the  principal  cause  is  to  be 
found  elsewhere — I  need  not  say  where.  Whenever  a  want  of  har¬ 
mony  exists  in  any  part  of  the  body  it  must  have  a  baneful  effect 
and  prove  prejudicial  to  the  whole.  Unless,  consequently,  there 
be  unity  amongst  us,  our  advance  must  be  retarded.  The  remedy 
therefore  is,  more  union,  more  kindly  feeling  towards  each  other ; 
and  in  our  competition  let  the  strictest  etiquette  and  honour  be 
observed,  and  also  uniformity  in  our  professional  charges.  No 
legislative  enactments  will  raise  our  status  unless  we  ourselves,  by 
our  actions,  convince  the  public  that  we  are  gentlemen  and  men  of 
scientific  attainments. 

In  introducing  and  coupling  the  name  of  Mr.  Walker  with  this 
toast,  I  have  to  inform  you,  this  gentleman  is  Professor  Williams’s 
successor,  and  I  am  certain  that  1  am  uttering  your  sentiments,  as 
well  as  my  own,  when  I  say  we  bid  him  a  most  hearty  welcome, 
not  only  to  this  festive  board,  but  to  Yorkshire;  and  we  sincerely 
hope  he  will  meet  in  this  town  with  the  same  kindness  and  support 
accorded  to  his  predecessor.” 

Extracts  were  read  from  letters  received  from  Professors  Spooner, 
Morton,  Simonds,  Varnell,  Pritchard,  Young,  Strangeways,  and 
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Messrs.  Field,  junr.  (P.E.C.V.S.),  Wilkinson  (P.A.V.S.),  C.  Hunt¬ 
ing,  C.  Stevenson,  W.  E,  Taylor,  R.  L.  Hunt,  expressing  their  con¬ 
gratulations,  and  wishing  success  to  Professor  Williams. 


ARMY  APPOINTMENTS. 

War  OrriCE,  Pall  Mall  ;  June  7 th. 

6th.  Dragoons. — Eirst  Class  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Alfred  J. 
Owles,  from  the  Staff,  Aldershot ;  to  he  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Vicey 
James  Collins,  promoted  to  the  Staff  in  India,  June  8. 

Royal  Artillery. — Acting  Veterinary  Surgeon,  James  Kettle, 
to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Vice  Callow,  appointed  to  the  General 
Staff,  Aldershot,  January  11. 


VARNELL  TESTIMONIAL  FUND. 


On  Thursday  evening,  June  20th,  a  meeting  of  the  General 
Committee  for  carrying  out  the  above-named  object  was  held  at 
the  Camden  Hall,  T.  W.  Gowing,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Acting 
Committee : 


J.  Moore,  Jun.,  Esq. 
S.  Tremlett,  Esq. 


J.  AVoodger,  Jun.,  Esq. 
F.  AV.  AVragg,  Esq. 


H.  Batt,  Esq. 

J.  C.  Broad,  Esq. 

T.  W.  Gowing,  Jun.,  Esq. 

C.  Land,  Esq. 

W.  Mavor,  Esq. 

Among  other  resolutions  it  was  resolved,  “That  the  Subscription 
List  be  closed  on  the  31st  of  August  next.” 

The  Committee,  therefore,  particularly  request  that  subscriptions 
be  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  without  delay. 


OBITUARY. 

We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  Daws,  M.R.C.V.S., 
London.  His  diploma  bears  date  December  I5th,  1836.  Also  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Wilkes,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Newport,  Monmouth,  whose 
diploma  bears  date  May  10th,  1854.  Likewise  of  Mr.  Richard 
Hudson,  of  Tubberdoney,  Ireland,  diploma  dated  June  24th, 
1846  ;  Mr,  William  Smith,  of  Redstone,  Perth,  diploma  dated 
1841  ;  and  Mr.  John  W.  Grlass,  of  Coldston,  Aberdeen,  diploma 
dated  1843.  In  addition  to  this  list  we  have  to  add  the  name  of  Mr. 
Henry  Taylor,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Scarborough,  who  for  many  years  prac¬ 
tised  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  Sheffield,  and  enjoyed  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  in  his  profession.  He  served  his  pupilage  with  the  late  Samuel 
Peech,  who  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  was  the  leading  member 
of  the  veterinary  profession  in  Yorkshire,  and  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1837-  Mr.  Taylor  left  Sheffield  in  1848,  and  was  succeeded  in 
his  practice  by  Mr.  Cartledge.  His  diploma  hears  date  May  1st, 
1834. 
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REMARKS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  DISEASES  AF¬ 
FECTING  THE  CRANIAL  DIVISION  OF  THE 
HORSE^S  HEAD. 

By  Professor  Varnell_,  London. 

In  the  remarks  previously  made  relative  to  diseases  affect¬ 
ing  the  facial  region  of  the  head  of  the  horse,,  I  only  alluded, 
except  incidentally,  to  those  of  the  osseous  structure,  and  in 
so  doing  I  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  my 
junior  readers,  more  especially,  the  importance  of  anatomy, 
as  without  a  knowledge  of  this  science  both  a  diagnosis 
and  prognosis  would  in  most  cases  amount  to  a  mere  guess, 
and,  should  an  operation  be  needed,  the  practitioner  would 
lack  the  necessary  information  to  properly  perform  it. 

Now,  if  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  be  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  in  considering  the  nature  and  probable  result 
of  such  lesions  of  the  facial  region  as  have  been  referred 
to,  how  much  more  so  is  it  required  to  recognise  and  predict 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  nature  and  results  of  diseases 
of  the  cranium  ? 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  bones  of  the  face  may  be 
diseased  from  many  causes,  or  even  be  crushed  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  without  any  very  serious  result  accruing. 

It  is  not  so,  however,  with  regard  to  the  cranial  bones,  for, 
be  it  remembered,  within  theni  is  lodged  an  organ  upon  the 
integrity  of  which  the  healthy  function  of  the  whole  body 
more  or  less  depends.  An  interference  with  the  brain  cannot 
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take  place  without  some  functional  derangement^  and  this 
may  be  accompanied  with  phenomena  not  always  to  be  easily 
understood.  Practical  experience  alone^  valuable  as  it  is, 
avails  but  little  in  such  cases.  It  is  the  science  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  which  really  assists  us  in  interpreting  the 
symptoms  that  present  themselves. 

The  same  reasoning  will  also  apply  to  the  study  of  the 
symptoms  produced  by  disease  of  the  intra-cranial  nerves  at 
their  roots  or  in  their  passage  through  the  foramina  in  the 
osseous  walls  of  the  cavity.  The  symptoms  consequent  upon 
disease  of  the  cranium,  brain,  or  cranial  nerves,  would,  to 
the  ignorant  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  be  perfectly  value¬ 
less  ;  but  to  him  who  has  mastered  these  sciences  they  will 
be  a  sure  indication  of  the  particular  organ  involved,  and 
perhaps  also  of  the  nature  of  the  malady  itself,  thus  render¬ 
ing  the  prognosis  far  less  difficult. 

I  would  again,  as  I  have  often  done  before,  strongly  urge 
the  student  or  junior  practitioner  of  veterinary  medicine  to 
cultivate  the  science  of  pathological  anatomy  as  far  as  lies  in 
his  power.  It  is,  I  regret  to  say,  a  branch  of  veterinary  edu¬ 
cation  which  hitherto  has  been  too  much  neglected.  Not  long 
since  I  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  Poyal  Veterinary  College  the  advisability  of  in¬ 
stituting  a  systematic  course  of  lectures  on  morbid  anatomy, 
but  as  such  a  step  would  have  involved  an  increase  of  officers, 
it  was  not  entertained.  I  still,  however,  believe  in  the  policy 
of  such  a  course  being  adopted,  and  that  it  should  be  urged 
as  strongly  as  possible  by  the  profession  on  the  powers  that 
be.  Pathological  anatomy  holds  the  same  relation  to  dis¬ 
eased  structures  that  normal  anatomy  does  to  healthy ;  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ean  be  perfectly  studied  without 
the  aid  of  the  microscope.  Just  as  well  might  an  attempt 
be  made  to  study  astronomy  without  a  telescope,  as  the 
science  of  anatomy,  normal  or  abnormal,  without  a  microscope. 

The  pathological  anatomist  has  a  great  advantage  in 
diagnosing  cases  of  perverted  function  over  one  who  is 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  morbid  action  that 
is  going  on,  and  consequently  he  must  be  in  a  better  position 
to  apply  suitable  remedies  to  restore  the  part  affected  to 
healthy  action  again. 

Fortunately  for  the  student  of  veterinary  medicine,  he  has 
many  opportunities,  if  he  will  only  avail  himself  of  them, 
which  the  student  of  human  medicine  does  not  possess.  In 
most  instances  the  student,  but  more  particularly  the  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeon  in  practice,  can  investigate  disease  at  almost 
any  stage  of  its  development.  Even  while  an  animal  lives 
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he  can_,  without  putting  it  to  any  appreciable  pain,  examine 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  secretions,  and  the  products 
of  local  affections,  whether  simple  or  malignant.  In  those 
cases,  also,  which  terminate  in  death  he  can,  as  a  rule,  in¬ 
stitute  a  post-mortem  examination  before  decomposition  has 
materially  altered  the  appearance  of  the  organs  affected. 
Again,  in  cases  in  which,  either  on  the  score  of  humanity  or 
economy,  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  animal  destroyed, 
he  can  rightly  determine  this  at  any  particular  stage  of  the 
disease. 

To  make  the  value  of  pathological  anatomy  even  more 
apparent,  I  will  briefly  notice  some  of  the  aflPections  of  the 
cranium  and  its  contents,  and  the  effects  which  these  lesions 
have  upon  other  organs.  The  pathologist  is  enabled  to  a 
great  extent  to  estimate  the  importance  of  concussion  to 
the  head,  as  he  can  mentally  trace  the  probable  changes 
that  will,  although  it  may  be  slowly,  take  place  therefrom 
in  the  structure  of  the  brain .  And  even  further  than  this, 
he  will  often  be  enabled  by  the  symptoms  which  are  present 
to  assert  at  once  the  impossibility  of  the  horse^s  recovery, 
and  hence  to  advise  that  he  be  destroyed,  rather  than  put  the 
owner  to  any  expense  for  treatment.  He  is  also  enabled 
to  understand  the  nature  and  probable  results  of  contusions 
of  the  brain  caused  bv  a  fracture  of  one  or  more  of  the 

t/ 

cranial  bones,  and,  assisted  by  the  symptoms,  to  form  a 
tolerably  correct  prognosis  of  each  individual  case. 

He  is  likewise  in  a  position  to  diagnose  cases  of  functional 
derangement  of  the  brain  arising  from  pressure,  and  to  esti¬ 
mate  their  importance,  and  further  to  state  whether,  if  trau¬ 
matic,  they  can  be  removed  by  surgical  aid,  or,  if  idiopathic, 
they  are  likely  to  be  permanent,  and  of  necessity,  sooner  or 
later,  to  cause  the  death  of  the  horse. 

Then,  again,  the  origin  of  abnormal  growths  in  connection 
with  the  cranium,  whether  simple  or  malignant,  although 
obscure,  will,  nevertheless,  to  the  pathological  anatomist,  be 
often  so  apparent  that  he  will  have  little  difficulty  in  forming 
a  correct  prognosis,  and  thus  be  able  to  advise  the  owner  of 
the  animal  on  the  course  he  should  pursue. 

The  practitioner  who  is  not  a  pathologist  would  not  be 
able  to  form  either  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  or  prognosis  in  a 
case  of  this  description,  nor  will  his  long  practical  ex¬ 
perience  afford  him  much  assistance.  How  should  it  ?  I 
have  known  instances  in  which  malignant  and  incurable 
tumours  situated  at  the  root  of  the  ear  in  the  region  of  the 
base  of  the  skull,  posterior  to  the  orbit,  have  been  blistered 
with  agents  of  various  kinds  for  months  together.  Instead  of 
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such,  treatment  proving  beneficial^  it  has  only  hastened  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  I  eould  enumerate  many  cases  in 
which,  through  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  such  affections, 
the  poor  animal  has  been  tortured,  and  also  kept  on  at  a 
great  but  unwarrantable  expense  to  the  owner.  Indeed,  the 
great  value  of  anatomy,  both  healthy  and  morbid,  as  well  as 
physiology,  must  be  admitted  by  every  praetitioner.  The 
want  of  sueh  knowledge,  if  we  w^ould  eandidly  eonfess  it,  is 
experienced  by  many — indeed,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  by  most 
— of  us. 

The  junior  members  of  the  profession  who  have  not  pro¬ 
secuted  the  study  of  pathological  anatomy  during  their 
pupilage,  or  who  had  not  then  the  opportunity  of  doing  so, 
would  do  well  to  purchase  a  good  working-microscope,  and 
to  possess  either  Dr.  Lionel  Beale^s  work  on  ^The  Use  of  the 
Microscope  in  Medicine,^  or  a  work  which  is  not  quite  so 
elaborate,  but  still  very  useful,  and  one  I  can  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  to  all  inclined  to  pursue  such  studies,  by  Dr.  Harley 
and  Professor  George  Brown,  entitled  ^Demonstrations  on 
Microseopical  Anatomy.'’  With  such  aids  any  one  can  soon 
acquire  a  fund  of  valuable  information. 

After  thus  digressing  from  my  subjeet,  for  which  I  trust 
to  be  exeused,  I  shall  proceed  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
maladies  I  intend  to  comment  upon.  As  heretofore,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  illustrate  my  views  by  alluding  to  cases  that  from 
time  to  time  have  come  directly  under  my  own  notice,  and 
by  referring  to  others  already  published ;  and  also  by  narrat¬ 
ing  sueh  as  I  have  been  able  to  eolleet  verbally  or  otherwise 
from  professional  friends  on  whom  I  can  place  the  greatest 
reliance,  both  for  the  eorrectness  of  their  statements  and 
definiteness  of  deseription. 

As  previously  stated,  I  now  intend  to  allude  to  diseases 
of  the  cranium  only,  except  so  far  as  the  soft  structures 
covering  the  outer  or  inner  surface  of  that  cavity  may  be 
involved,  for  in  many  instances  these  structures  are  so  mueh 
contused  or  lacerated  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  speeially 
allude  to  them. 

It  is  obvious,  to  me  at  least,  that  the  horse  is  exempt  from 
many  diseases  of  the  cranium  which  the  human  subject  is 
likely  to  be  affected  with.  The  number  and  variety  of  pecu¬ 
liar  affections  to  be  described  will  therefore  be  comparatively 
small ;  for  example,  supposing  that  an  equal  number  of  men 
and  horses  were  similarly  exposed,  I  should  expect  to  find  a 
greater  number  of  injured  crania  in  men  than  in  horses. 
This  exemption,  I  should  argue,  depends  upon  the  smallness 
of  the  cranium,  the  obliquity  of  its  antero-lateral  surfaces. 
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and  by  its  being  mucb  more  protected  outwardly  by  a  flesby 
covering.  The  latter  to  some  considerable  extent  wards  off 
concussion^  and  thereby  lessens  the  tendency  to  fracture, 
while  the  obliquity  of  the  walls  of  the  skull  causes  projectile 
agents  to  glide  off,  without  comparatively  doing  much  harm. 
All,  however,  are  aware  that  horses  are  not  so  much  ex¬ 
posed  to  causes  likely  to  produce  such  lesions  in  the  human 
being ;  and  therefore  that  traumatic  affections  in  the  region 
of  the  head  of  the  horse  are  comparatively  few. 

With  regard  to  idiopathic  diseases  of  this  division  of  the 
head,  they  are  also  few  in  number.  The  horse  fortunately 
escapes  many  affections  which  man  inherits,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  from  his  parents. 

With  these  few  preparatory  remarks,  I  shall  proceed  to 
speak  seriatim  of  the  following  lesions  : 

1st.  Concussion  of  the  head,  without  wounds  in  the  skin : 
its  immediate  and  remote  effects. 

2nd.  Concussion  of  the  head  :  its  effects  upon  the  coverings 
of  the  cranium,  its  osseous  walls,  the  venous  sinuses,  and  the 
brain  itself. 

3rd.  Fracture  of  the  cranial  bones  from  external  violence, 
with  depression  of  a  portion  of  bone,  necessitating  the  use  of 
the  trephine. 

4th.  Fractures,  direct  and  indirect ;  the  latter  common  in 
the  horse,  and  usually  proving  fatal. 

5th.  Fracture  of  the  condyloid  and  styloid  processes ;  the 
former  from  concussion,  the  latter  from  muscular  con¬ 
traction. 

6th.  Necrosis  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  disease  of  the  nerves  produced  thereby. 

7th.  Development  of  adventitious  molar  teeth  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

8th.  Malignant  disease  of  the  cranial  bones. 

9th.  Embola  of  the  sinuses  of  the  cranium  :  probable 
origin. 

My  own  notes  of  cases  will  supply  me  with  material  for 
describing  at  some  length  in  detail  the  above  lesions,  to 
which  I  shall  be  able  to  add  additional  matter  from  other 
sources. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

By  Professor  Brown_,  London. 

[Continued from  p.  391.) 

Method  of  preparing  Tissues  for  examination  under  the 

Microscope. 

Investigations  into  the  minute  strncture  of  healthy  and 
morbid  parts  are  often  commenced  by  the  student  without 
due  consideration.  In  ordinary  dissection  the  tissues  which 
are  the  objects  of  search  are  carefully  exposed^  and^  as  far 
as  possible,  divested  of  all  extraneous  materials  which  would 
obstruct  the  view ;  but  when  the  microscope  is  brought  into 
use  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  observer  to  neglect  this 
careful  preparation,  and  to  content  himself  with  placing  a 
rough  and  badly  made  section  or  small  fragment  of  the  tissue 
under  the  object-glass,  apparently  with  the  impression  that 
the  instrument  possesses  a  special  property  of  penetration 
which  will  enable  him  to  observe  the  internal  structure  that 
is  quite  invisible  to  his  unassisted  eye.  The  result  of  such  a 
system  of  investigation  is  invariably  disappointment,  and  the 
want  of  skill  in  the  investigator  is  probably  charged  upon 
the  instrument.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  for  the 
benefit  of  beginners  with  the  microscope  that  the  structure 
which  is  under  examination  should  first  be  exhaustively  inves¬ 
tigated  by  the  aid  of  the  scalpel  and  needles,  without  any  mag¬ 
nifying  power,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  a  common  lens,  which 
may  be  used  to  assist  the  eye  occasionally  during  the  dissec¬ 
tion.  When  the  examination  has  been  carried  as  far  as 
possible  in  this  way,  a  small  portion  of  the  structure  should 
be  removed,  and  further  separated  previous  to  its  examination 
under  a  higher  power ;  the  minute  dissection  should  be  car¬ 
ried  on  by  means  of  fine  needles,  and  the  portion  that  is 
being  operated  upon  should  be  placed  in  glycerine,  and,  if 
necessarv,  allowed  to  remain  in  that  menstruum  until  it 
swells  out  and  becomes  more  or  less  transparent.  In  this 
state  it  may  be  teased  out  by  the  needles,  a  fragment  of  it 
may  be  subjected  to  pressure  very  gradually,  and  frequently 
examined,  in  order  to  observe  to  what  extent  the  elements  of 
the  tissue  are  brought  into  view. 

This  process  may  be  conducted  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
compressorium  or  any  similar  apparatus  which  allows  of  the 
regulation  of  the  pressure  by  the  agency  of  a  screw.  At  first 
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the  amount  of  force  employed  should  be  only  sufficient  to 
flatten  the  structure,  which  may  then  be  examined  by  the  inch, 
and  afterwards  by  the  quarter-inch  object-glass;  further  pres¬ 
sure  may  be  applied  before  the  specimen  is  again  examined. 

The  observation  will  be  much  facilitated  if  the  vessels  of 
the  structure  have  been  previously  injected  with  some  coloured 
fluid,  and  the  entire  specimen  subsequently  stained.  No 
great  expenditure  of  time  is  necessary  for  these  important 
operations,  and  the  results  are  infinitely  more  satisfactory 
than  they  can  possibly  be  when  these  means  are  neglected. 
By  filling  the  vessels  with  a  coloured  fluid  they  are  at  once 
rendered  distinguishable,  and  can  be  separated  without  risk 
of  error  from  nerve  or  fibres  of  connective  tissue,  with  either 
or  both  of  which  they  may  otherwise  be  confounded.  Stain¬ 
ing  the  structure  assists  the  determination  of  the  several 
parts,  and  enables  the  observer  to  distinguish  the  active, 
living,  germinal  matter,  as  Dr.  Beale  calls  it,  from  the  old  or 
formed  material.  When  the  proper  fluid  is  employed,  the 
germinal  matter  is  first  acted  upon,  and  stained  more  deeply 
than  the  surrounding  tissue. 

For  the  purpose  of  injecting  portions  of  morbid  or  normal 
textures,  a  small  syringe  holding  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 

Fia.  5.' 


Case  containing  injecting  apparatus  and  fluids  for  injecting 

and  staining  tissue. 


ounce  of  fluid  will  be  required,  with  a  stop-cock,  and  a  few 
pipes  of  different  sizes,  some  of  them  extremely  fine ;  these 
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may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Mathews,  Linooln^s  Inn,  for  a  few 
shillings.  Mr.  Collins,  of  Great  Tichfield  Street,  has  fitted 
up  a  case  which  contains  all  the  apparatus,  materials,  &c., 
necessary  for  injecting  and  staining,  &c.,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing. 

Injecting  fluids  of  various  tints  may  be  made  by  using 
carmine,  Prussian  blue,  or  chromate  of  lead,  as  colouring 
matter.  A  blue  and  a  red  injecting  fluid  are  most  useful,  and 
the  mode  of  preparation  recommended  by  Dr.  Beale  is  the 
easiest.  The  fluids,  when  prepared,  may  be  kept  ready  for 
immediate  use. 

Blue  Injecting  Fluid. 

Gbceriiie  (Price’s)  ,  .  2  ounces  (measure) 

Tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  .  1.0  drops 
Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  .  3  grains 

Strong  hydrochloric  acid  .  3  drops 

Water  .  .  .  .1  ounce 

Mix  the  tincture  of  iron  with  one  ounce  of  glycerine,  and 
the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  previously  dissolved  in  a  little 
water,  with  the  other  ounce,  add  the  iron  solution  to  the 
ferrocyanide  solution  gradually,  shaking  the  bottle  frequently, 
and  when  thoroughly  mixed  pour  in  the  water  and  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid. 

This  fluid  may  be  used  for  the  finest  preparations  which 
are  to  be  examined  under  the  highest  powers. 


Red  Injecting  Fluid. 


5  grains 

^  ounce 
1  „ 

1  drachm 

6  drachms 
A  few  drops 

Mix  the  carmine  with  a  little  water,  and  add  a  few  drops 
of  ammonia,  then  pour  in  half  an  ounce  of  glycerine,  and  agi¬ 
tate  in  a  bottle.  The  acid  glycerine  is  then  to  be  added 
very  gradually,  frequently  shaking  the  bottle  during  the  ad¬ 
mixture.  If  the  fluid  is  not  acid  to  litmus  paper  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  to  be  mixed  with  the  remain¬ 
ing  half  ounce  of  glycerine,  which  is  then  to  be  added  to  the 
mixture.  The  water  and  alcohol  are  then  to  be  mixed  and 
poured  into  the  red  fluid,  gradually  shaking  the  bottle  fre¬ 
quently  during  the  process. 


Carmine  .  .  .  .  . 

Glycerine  with  8  or  10  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid  .  .  .  .  . 

Glycerine  .  .  .  .  . 

Alcohol  .  .  .  ,  . 

Water  .  ,  .  .  . 

Ammonia  ..... 
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This  injection  runs  very  readily,  but  it  has  the  effect  of 
staining  the  tissues  slightly,  and  is  not  therefore  so  useful  for 
general  purposes  as  the  blue  fluid. 

Injections  of  organs,  or  even  small  portions  of  healthy  and 
morbid  parts,  are  very  easily  made  after  a  little  practice. 
The  pipe,  previously  filled  with  injection,  is  to  be  inserted  in 
a  vessel  and  tied  with  fine  thread  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  any 
open  vessels  which  can  be  easily  reached  are  to  be  tied, 
others  may  be  seized  with  the  bulFs-nose  forceps  during  the 
process,  but  in  injecting  small  portions  of  structures  very 
good  results  may  be  obtained  by  merely  placing  the  pipe  in 
the  vessel  without  any  ligature  being  employed  and  driving 
the  injecting  fluid  in  with  moderate  pressure ;  a  great  deal 
will  escape,  but  good  injections  of  portions  of  morbid 
growths  may  thus  be  made  with  very  little  trouble.  When  the 
injection  is  completed  a  section  may  be  made  at  once  by 
means  of  the  double  knife  (Valentines)  or  the  double-edged 
scalpel  (Beale’s),  and  examined  under  a  low  power;  if  the 
vessels  appear  to  be  well  filled,  other  sections  should  be  cut 
and  immersed  in  glycerine,  or,  if  it  is  intended  to  stain  them, 
in  the  carmine  fluid,  which  is  composed  as  follows  : 

Staining  Fluid. 

Carmine  .... 

Liq.  Ammonia  (strong) 

Glycerine  (Price’s) 

Distilled  water 

Alcohol  .  ... 

The  carmine  is  to  be  dissolved  in  the  ammonia  in  a  test 
tube ;  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp  is  necessary ;  after  the 
solution  has  boiled  for  a  few  seconds  it  must  be  allowed  to 
remain  for  an  hour.  The  glycerine  and  water  are  then  to  be 
added  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand,  in  order  that  any 
sediment  may  be  deposited.  Tissues  intended  to  be  coloured 
may  be  kept  in  this  solution  for  various  periods,  from  a  few 
minutes  to  twelve  hours,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
section.  When  properly  prepared,  the  nuclei  of  the  speci¬ 
men  should  be  more  deeply  coloured  than  the  surrounding 
tissues. 

The  successive  step  of  the  process  may  be  illustrated  by 
selecting  a  portion  of  a  structure  and  treating  it  in  the 
manner  described. 


10  grains 
\  drachm 
2  ounces 
2  „ 
a  »> 


[To  he  continued^ 
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PROGRAMME  OE  THE  THIRD  INTERNATIONAL 
VETERINARY  CONGRESS. 

By  W.  Ernes,  M.R.C.V.S.,  London. 

The  favorable  results  obtained  by  tbe  international  meet¬ 
ings  of  veterinary  surgeons  in  Hamburg  in  1863,  and  at 
Vienna,  1865,  induced  the  latter  at  its  fifth  meeting  to 
fix  the  third  international  veterinary  congress  for  1867  at 
Zurich. 

The  undersigned  was  charged  with  the  arrangements,  and 
more  particularly  with  the  office  of  engaging  the  Federal 
Government  of  Switzerland  to  invite  the  governments  of  all 
countries  in  Europe  to  send  delegates. 

The  Federal  Council  of  Switzerland  and  the  Government 
of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  received  this  project  with  special 
favour,  seeing  the  necessity  of  fully  discussing  all  subjects 
which  have  an  international  importance  recognised  by  all. 
The  means  of  transport  of  cattle  constitute  now  a  general 
calamity.  Epizootics,  which  formerly  only  prevailed  in  and 
were  limited  to  certain  districts,  and  acquired  only  a  con¬ 
siderable  development  under  exceptional  conditions,  at  the 
present  time  constantly  threaten  every  country  which  has 
the  facility  of  modern  transport.  It  is  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  that  some  general  measure,  based  on  the  same  principles 
in  every  country  in  Europe,  should  be  devised  to  prevent  the 
losses  from  epizootics,  and  the  damage  inflicted  bj’’  useless 
preventive  measures  which  interfere  with  commerce  and  cir¬ 
culation. 

The  satisfactory  results  attending  the  discussions  at  Ham¬ 
burg  and  Vienna,  and  the  great  experience  acquired  from 
them,  make  it  desirable  to  continue  this  work. 

The  want  of  an  appropriate  veterinary  organization 
adapted  to  the  present  circumstances  is  also  deeply  felt,  and 
we  think  that  a  discussion  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  the 
question  of  a  better  veterinary  education,  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  principally  as  to  carrying  out  the  decrees  of  the  sanitary 
public  measures. 

The  Third  International  Veterinary  Congress  will  take  place 
at  Zurich,  from  the  2nd  to  the  8th  of  September,  1867. 

The  first  meeting  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  in  the  saloon  of 
the  town  hall.  The  following  subjects  will  be  submitted  to 
the  meeting  for  discussion  : 

1st.  The  rinderpest,  especially  with  reference  to  the  expe- 
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riences  of  the  last  two  years,  and  their  influenee  on  the 
prophylactie  and  extinctive  means. 

2nd.  Pleuro-pneumonia  :  its  relations  with  other  forms  of 
pneumonia,  and  the  means  of  combating  it. 

3rd.  The  inspection  of  butchers^  meat. 

4th.  Veterinary  education,  organization  of  veterinary 
schools,  their  connection  with  universities  or  other  estab¬ 
lishments,  preliminary  education,  development  of  studies, 
diploma,  and  its  consequences. 

5th.  Organization  of  veterinary  medicine  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  state.  This  arrangement  may  be  modified  by 
the  members  of  the  Congress.  The  undersigned  has  the 
honour  to  invite  the  professors  of  veterinary  schools,  govern¬ 
ment  veterinary  surgeons,  members  of  veterinary  societies, 
and  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  agriculturists,  to  take  part  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  by  their  presence. 

Parties  intending  to  take  part  are  invited  to  communicate 
with  the  undersigned,  who  will  gladly  forward  any  informa¬ 
tion  required. 

By  the  authority  of  the  Second  International  Veterinary 
Congress  held  at  Vienna  in  August,  1865. 

B.  Zangger, 

Director  of  the  Veterinary  School 
May  2>0th,  1867.  at  Zurich. 


THE  HEAD-QUABTERS  OF  THE  ROYAL  COL¬ 
LEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

By  William  Field,  Jun.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  London. 

Gentlemen, — With  your  permission  I  propose  to  make 
your  Journal  the  medium  of  drawing  the  attention  of  our 
profession  to  a  subject  which  I  think  interests  us  all,  viz., 
the  local  habitation  or  head- quarters  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

The  present  premises  in  Red  Lion  Square  were  taken  on  a 
lease  of  twenty-one  years,  fourteen  of  which  have  nearly  ex¬ 
pired.  It  has  been  thought  by  others  as  well  as  myself  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  more  suitable  premises  might  be 
sought  for,  more  in  accordance  with  the  present  wants  of  our 
rising  profession. 

Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  annual 
meeting  will  generally  admit  that  the  trist  situation  of  the 
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dingy  rooms  now  used  for  the  business  of  the  body  corporate 
might  easily  be  improved  upon.  It  appears  to  me  that  we 
require  a  larger  and  more  convenient  house^  in  a  better 
locality,  easily  obtainable  were  money  for  that  purpose 
forthcoming.  What  I  propose  is  that  members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  should  be  invited  to  con¬ 
tribute  towards  a  fund,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
House  Committee,  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  this  object. 
A  member  of  Council,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  told  me 
that  he  was  prepared  to  give  fifty — aye,  or  even  a  hundred 
— pounds  towards  it;  and  probably  others  will  not  fail  to 
come  forward  in  the  same  liberal  manner.  Having  venti¬ 
lated  this  question,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  taken 
up  with  spirit,  and  approved  by  those  in  whose  interest  the 
suggestion  is  made,  and  that  before  long  we  shall  be  in 
possession  of  a  house  which  all  of  us  can  acknowledge  with 
pride  as  being  the  seat  of  our  governing  body. 

Faithfully  yours. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  CERTAIN  MALFORMATIONS 
OF  THE  LIMBS  OF  YOUNG  ANIMALS. 

By  Professor  Armatage,  Glasgow  Veterinary  College. 

I  have  elsewhere*  recorded  a  few  observations,  but  of 
an  imperfect  character,  relative  to  an  affection  to  which, 
from  its  nature  and  peculiarities  has  been  applied  the  term 

congenital  muscular  atony. How  far  such  an  appel¬ 
lation  may  be  permitted  will  appear  from  subsequent  re¬ 
marks. 

I  was  hopeful  that  further  information  would  be  furnished 
on  such  an  interesting  subject.  Such,  however,  has  not 
been  the  case,  and,  as  far  as  is  known  to  me,  nothing  has 
appeared  previously  in  our  recognised  journals.  This  leaves 
us  in  a  position  most  unfavorable  to  estimate  how  far  practi¬ 
tioners  are  conversant  with  the  affection,  as  well  as  the 
rational  mode  of  dealing  with  it.  However,  the  number  of 
cases  which  have  fallen  beneath  my  observation,  I  should 
consider,  will  form  a  tolerably  exact  criteria  of  what  others 
under  certain  circumstances  enjoy,  and,  therefore,  instead  of 
lamenting  the  presence  of  so  much  ignorance  in  regard  to  it, 
must  deplore  the  absence  of  records — treasures  to  veteri¬ 
narians — in  our  professional  mediums. 

*  ‘  Ediubiirgh  Veterinary  Kevicw/  1864,  p.  726, 
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Under  these  circumstances  I  am  induced  to  revert  to  the 
subject,  particularly  as  opportunities  have  been  afforded  me 
of  making  further  investigation,  confirming  and  clearing  up 
certain  points  embodied  in  the  article  already  referred  to. 

.  The  symptoms  of  the  affection  are  peculiar  and  well 
marked.  As  the  animal  stands  there  is  an  appearance  of 
great  insecurity.  He  is  afraid  to  alter  his  position,  and 
after  doing  so  trembles  violently,  particularly  when  excited 
by  the  presence  of  strangers. 

In  some  instances  the  hind  legs  are  the  seat  of  the  affec¬ 
tion,  and  in  others,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  that  have 
come  before  me,  the  fore  limbs  were  involved.  The  locality, 
therefore,  imposes  a  modification  in  the  symptoms  which 
characterise  the  malady. 

When  the  fore  legs  are  involved  the  animal  walks  on  the 
toe,  or  probably  upon  the  whole  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  hoof,  or  even  fetlock.  Progression  is,  therefore, 
very  awkward  and  imperfect,  and  the  parts  are  worn,  bruised, 
and  often  sore,  or  covered  with  a  thick  scaly  skin.  The 
whole  limb  is  thrown  forwards  from  the  shoulder,  the  toe 
implanted  considerably  in  advance  of  the  body,  which,  as  it 
comes  upon  each  limb,  causes  it  to  double  at  the  fetlock 
joint  backwards  until  the  heels  approach  the  sesamoid 
bones.  The  hind  limbs  during  these  movements  are  placed 
forwards  beneath  the  body,  exactly  as  is  observed  in  cases  of 
laminitis  in  adult  animals. 

With  such  imperfect  action,  the  poor  creature  frequently 
falls  head  foremost  to  the  ground,  where  he  lies  panting  and 
groaning  often  for  a  considerable  time. 

When  the  bind  limbs  are  the  seat  of  the  affection  there 
appears  the  same  disposition  towards  extreme  flexion  and 
incurvation  of  the  fetlock  joint,  and  when  he  falls  it  is  often 
when  the  limb  is  somewhat  behind  the  body  causing  him  to 
come  down  upon  one  hip,  and  finally  upon  the  side. 

I  have  known  the  affection  to  exist  for  some  months  with¬ 
out  any  remarkable  changes  towards  recovery  or  otherwise 
taking  place,  as  is  exemplified  in  an  instance  where  a  farmer 
called  me  to  examine  a  colt,  six  months  old,  which  had  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  impediment  since  birth.  I  saw  the  colt  again 
at  two  years  old,  and  castrated  him ;  he  was  then  perfectly 
sound,  and  being  shortly  broken  to  harness  continued  for 
some  years  to  work  in  the  vicinity  of  my  residence,  as  though 
no  such  affection  had  seized  him. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  there  can  be  little  hesi¬ 
tation.  The  extreme  incurvation  of  the  fetlocks,  with  little 
power  to  alter  the  position  and  maintain  one  of  greater 
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security_,  at  once  points  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  mus¬ 
cular  power.  If  the  parts  be  thoroughly  examined^  there  is 
no  enlargement  of  bone,  ligament,  or  tendon,  &c. ;  and  if 
attempts  are  made  to  straighten  the  limb  the  contraction 
utterly  defies  them. 

The  muscles  above  are  the  seat  of  the  mischief,  and  to 
these  must  the  attention  be  directed. 

In  the  front  of  the  arm,  and  at  its  superior  part,  is  a 
fleshy  prominence  which  in  a  well-formed  limb  attains  to  a 
considerable  bulk.  It  is  formed  by  two  muscles,  the  exten¬ 
sor  metacarpi  magnus  and  the  extensor  pedis,  the  fleshy 
bellies  of  which  in  the  affection  now  under  consideration  are 
to  be  found  in  a  soft  and  flaccid  condition,  or  otherwise 
flattened,  thin,  and  attenuated.  In  a  majority  of  instances 
they  are  but  poorly  developed,  giving  the  arm  a  thin  and 
wasted  appearance,  while  in  some  few  instances  they  are 
scarcely  to  be  recognised  by  the  hand. 

The  same  conditions  also  are  found  to  exist  in  the 
muscular  bodies  of  the  extensor  pedis  and  flexor  metatarsi 
of  the  hind  limbs  when  these  members  are  affected — a  large 
concavity  existing  characteristic  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  external  surface  of  the  tibia.  In  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances  I  have  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  form  an 
opinion  by  observation  alone  whether  these  muscles  were 
actually  present. 

With  such  conditions  before  us,  and  a  glance  at  the  office 
which  the  structures  fulfil,  we  can  offer  some  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  to  which  they  give  rise.  One,  however, 
would  be  induced  at  the  outset  to  regard  the  locality  of  the 
affection  in  the  hind  leg,  contrasted  with  that  in  the  fore 
limb,  as  being  very  peculiar.  In  the  latter,  one  extensor 
and  one  flexor  muscle  with  their  accessory,  the  peroneus, 
are  involved,  while  those  of  the  fore  limb  are  extensors. 
The  peculiarity,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  it  appears,  the 
flexor  metatarsi  being  as  efficient  and  indispensable  an  agent 
during  the  extension  of  the  hind  limb  as  any  of  the  muscles 
already  named  in  the  fore  extremity  are  for  the  ends  towards 
which  they  were  designed.  The  position  of  the  flexor 
metatarsi  we  might  infer  would  necessitate  a  modification  of 
function,  and  thus  exclude  it  from  the  category  of  causes. 
It  is,  however,  so  intimately  bound  up  in  function  with  the 
extensor  pedis,  to  whieh  it  is  a  main  accessory,  that  any  in¬ 
ability  of  the  one  materially  affects  the  power  of  the  other, 
exactly  as  occurs  with  the  extensors  pedis  and  metacarpi 
magnus  of  the  fore  extremity. 

Any  want  of  power,  then,  arising  from  imperfect  develop- 
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ment  or  atony  of  these  parts  will^  in  the  first  instanee^  give 
rise  to  an  inability  to  raise  the  metaearpns  and  metatarsus 
respectively^  while  the  extensors  pedes  with  their  accessory 
muscles  fail  to  bring  forward  the  toe  of  the  corresponding 
feet.  The  antagonistic  muscles  of  each  limb,  being  in  a 
natural  and  healthy  state  of  development,  effectually  over¬ 
come  their  power,  and  hence  the  extreme  incurvation  back¬ 
wards  of  the  fetlock  joints  and  the  conditions  resulting  from 
such  a  malformation. 

With  regard  to  the  cause  but  little  can  be  said.  I  had 
formed  the  opinion  at  an  early  date  that  these  states  might  be 
due  to  the  difficulties  attending  parturition  during  preter¬ 
natural  presentations.  I  am  now  convinced  they  have  mostly 
a  pre-existence,  and  regard  them  as  a  want  of  tone  or  de¬ 
velopment,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  particular 
muscles,  which  by  proper  care  and  attention  we  may  succeed 
in  bringing  about. 

In  all  the  animals  affected  I  have  always  observed  two 
limbs  suffer  at  the  same  time,  either  the  fore  or  the  hind  to¬ 
gether;  never  in  one  leg  alone,  nor  in  one  fore  and  one  hind 
limb  at  the  same.  Neither  have  more  than  two  been 
affected. 

With  such  peculiarities,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  such  an 
affection  would  be  confounded  with  rheumatic,  contracted 
tendons,  anchylosis,  &c.  The  unvarying  and  continued 
nature  of  the  disease,  its  prevalence  in  young  animals,  with 
the  absence  of  systemic  disturbance  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  will  afford  a  sufficient  distinction  to  a  rheumatic 
affection,  while  the  absence  of  enlargements,  pain  on  pressure, 
&c.,  will  form  a  safe  guide  against  the  latter. 

Our  neighbours  the  French  have  looked  upon  bowed 
legs^^  as  either  due  to  rheumatic  or  contracted  tendons,  and 
performed  tenotomy  behind  the  arm  as  a  remedy,  which, 
however,  leaves  behind  a  stiffness  from  which  the  animal 
never  recovers. 

As  far  as  I  have  noticed  the  disease,  simple  rubefacients  or 
mild  vesicatories,  regularly  applied  as  circumstances  directed 
their  employment,  have  always  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
the  proper  use  of  the  limbs.  In  one  instance  some  months 
elapsed,  during  which  an  ammoniacal  liniment  was  daily  ap¬ 
plied,  except  when,  at  two  or  three  intervals,  the  01.  Lyttse 
ves.  was  substituted,  in  order  to  vary  and  expedite  the  mode 
of  action. 

In  addition  to  external  applications,  the  animal  requires 
careful  and  attentive  domestic  treatment.  If  he  is  still  run¬ 
ning  with  the  dam,  both  are  best  placed  in  a  roomy  box  or 
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yard,  apart  from  other  animals,  the  floor  being  covered  with 
chaff  from  the  thrashing  machine. 

Here  the  young  sufferer  will  progress  most  favorably,  and 
moderate  exercise  may  be  taken  without  unnecessary  fatigue, 
while  the  daily  treatment  of  the  limbs  is  effectually  pursued. 
If  he  has  alreadv  been  weaned,  a  similar  course  is  also  ad- 
visable — not  to  allow  the  full  liberty  of  a  pasture,  but  to 
restrict  him  to  the  society  of  another  quiet  animal  for  a  time 
in  a  yard  or  stable,  shed,  &c.,  of  moderate  dimensions,  good 
and  suitable  food  being  allowed  while  the  application  of 
stimulants  to  the  affected  limbs  is  being  persevered  in. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  inquire  how  far  these  states  in¬ 
terfere,  with  nature^ s  operations  at  the  time  of  parturition. 
As  already  stated,  I  at  one  time  looked  upon  their  origin  as 
being  occasioned  by  false  presentation  and  rough  and  un¬ 
necessary  traction  at  the  time  of  delivery,  but  from  subse¬ 
quent  observations  have  formed  an  opposite  opinion,  and, 
indeed,  in  many  instances  believe  they  give  rise  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  labour,  as  the  following  brief  notices  appear  to 
show. 

A  brown  cart-mare  exhibited  the  symptoms  of  approaching 
parturition,  which  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours  was  not 
proceeded  with  naturally.  On  being  called  to  visit  her,  the 
head  was  turned  back  upon  the  left  side,  and  each  fore  foot 
doubled  backwards,  the  knees  only  presenting,  with  the  middle 
of  the  neck.  Delivery  was  effected  after  some  time  without 
violence,  but  the  foal  was  affected  with  the  peculiar  contrac¬ 
tion  and  malformation,  and  only  recovered  after  some  weeks 
of  treatment  in  the  manner  described. 

A  chestnut  mare,  half-bred,  fifteen  hands  high,  was  ob¬ 
served  to  be  in  difficult  labour,  and  of  immense  size.  The 
foetus,  on  examination,  was  presenting  the  breech,  the  hind 
legs  and  hocks  being  beneath  the  pre-pubian  ridge.  The 
owner  was  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  that  the 
foal  was  disproportionately  large  for  the  mare,  when  he  said 
he  had  always  regretted  having  put  her  to  a  very  large 
cart-stallion.  After  some  considerable  time  no  signs  of 
delivery  were  apparent,  notwithstanding  every  suitable  means 
were  tried,  and  during  the  violent  throes  of  the  poor  creature 
rupture  of  the  womb  ensued.  An  end  was  put  to  her 
existence,  and  the  foal  was  found  to  have  the  peculiar  mal¬ 
formation  of  the  hind  legs,  the  heels  being  drawn  backwards 
as  far  as  the  sesamoid  bones. 

Recently  the  hind  quarters  of  a  calf  were  sent  to  the 
Glasgow  Veterinary  College  by  Mr.  G.  Stewart,  M.R.C.V.S., 
Perth,  which  afforded  me  another  opportunity  of  testing  the 
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•  accuracy  of  previous  observations  and  opinions.  The  legs 
were  stiff  and  rigid  at  the  hoeks,  and  drawn  baekwards, 
exhibiting  nearly  a  straight  line.  The  soles  of  the  feet  were 
directed  behind,  while  the  fetlock  was  flexed  considerably, 
and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  hoof  approximated  the  ground. 
The  muscles  behind  the  thigh  and  haunch  were  of  propor¬ 
tionate  size,  rigid,  and  hard  to  the  touch,  while  those 
occupying  the  external  surface  of  the  tibia  were  wasted 
beneath  the  skin,  a  large  hollow  being  present  continuous 
with  the  groove  in  which  their  superior  tendons  pass  to  the 
femur.  On  removing  the  skin  the  fact  was  more  particularly 
demonstrated ;  what  remained  in  this  locality  were  a  few 
pale  fibres,  certainly  not  like  a  fasciculus  of  muscular  tissue, 
or  deserving  of  the  name.  The  tendons  were  small  fine 
white  cords,  traceable  to  their  acknowledged  destinations. 
The  recti  and  vasti  muscles  were  also  attenuated,  pale,  and 
bloodless,  while  the  opposite  conditions  eminently  character¬ 
ised  their  antagonistics  and  others  behind  the  limb. 

I  should  also  state  that  the  cartilage  covering  the  internal 
.condyle  of  the  femur,  the  articulation  of  the  astragalus  and 
tibia  of  each  leg,  was  deeply  inflamed  towards  the  centre; 
how  far  this  was  connected  with  or  dependent  upon  the 
malformation  is  a  matter  not  clearly  defined. 

In  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Stewart  I  am  informed  the 
calf  was  born  dead.  It  was  a  breech  presentation,  and,  owing 
to  the  stiffness  of  the  joints,  had  to  cast  the  cow  on  her  back 
before  the  calf  could  be  taken  from  her.  The  other  parts  of 
the  calf  were  quite  healthy.  The  cow  died  from  rupture  of 
the  womb.^^ 

I  will  now  leave  the  matter  at  this  stage,  in  the  hope  that 
others  will  be  stimulated  to  institute  further  observations, 
and  the  same  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession 
generally. 
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By  the  Same. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  a  friend  in  the  medical  profession 
conversation  turned  upon  the  many  untimely  and  absurd 
messages  which  are  sent  to  the  surgeon  and  general  practi¬ 
tioner,  and  from  which  grievous  mistakes  are  committed,  as 
well  as  great  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  being  inevitable. 
As  a  means  of  remedy  I  was  shown  a  printed  copy  of  rules 
XL.  ,  -  43 
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he  and  others  had  adopted  for  distribution^  having  the 
following  heading ; 

‘‘  A  medieal  gentleman  in  Edinburgh^  who  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  various  publications^  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directions  for  the  use  of  individuals  when  they  have 
occasion  to  call  in  a  medical  attendant.’^ 

The  thought  instantly  recurred  to  me  that  something  of 
the  kind  is  imperatively  called  for  in  the  veterinary  profession, 
as  mistakes  are  sadly  too  common,  and  waste  of  time  from 
absurd  blunders  unfortunately  too  much  against  the  profit  of 
the  practitioner.  I  have  been  caused  to  go  to  the  country  a 
distance  of  five  miles,  incurring  expense  and  loss  of  time, 
when  on  arrival  found  a  mistake  in  the  message  had  been 
made,  and  the  patient  as  far  in  an  opposite  direction.  Twice 
within  the  past  month  a  messenger  has  called  at  six  o^clock 
in  the  morning  from  one  place  in  the  city,  once  to  see  a  few 
old  scratches  on  the  leg  of  a  horse,  and  in  the  second  in¬ 
stance  where  a  serous  abscess  had  existed  for  a  week ;  and 
not  infrequently,  when  nicely  esconced  in  a  warm  bed 
during  the  winter,  after  a  hard  day,  with  late  sitting  after¬ 
wards,  some  fellow  rings  the  bell  and  tells  you  to  go  at  once 
to  see  a  horse  which  has  suffered  for  seven,  eight,  or  more 
hours.  You  set  off  at  once,  administer  medicine,  and  give 
no  hope.  Several  hours  of  waiting  in  a  cold  stable  are  con¬ 
sequent,  the  animal  dies,  and  I  have  known  it  said,  “  The 
practitioner  either  did  not  understand  his  case  or  had  not 
performed  his  duty.^^  Now,  under  these  circumstances,  I 
think  if  our  friend  Mr.  Adlard  would  keep  a  stock  of  re¬ 
prints  of  the  instructions  which  follow,  of  such  a  size,  say 
foolscap,  with  double  column  and  conspicuous  heading,  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeons  should  obtain  them,  and  cause  a  copy  to  be 
hung  in  the  stables,  harness  rooms,  &c.,  of  their  clients,  and 
in  their  own  waiting  rooms  and  pharmacy,  and  thus  endeavour 
to  instil  a  better  principle  in  the  furnishing  of  messages,  as 
well  as  greater  regard  for  punctuality  and  talents  of  the 
veterinarian  than  to  send  to  him  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  a 
dying  beast  after  all  quackery  has  been  expended  upon  him  in 
vain,  or  otherwise  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  when  a 
more  seasonable  one  would  answer  equally  as  well.  I  do  not 
find  fault  with  a  message  early  in  the  morning  if  it  be  a 
necessary  one,  but  I  do  object  in  being  sent  for  in  haste  to  a 
supposed  urgent  case,  and  find  it  has  nothing  of  the  character, 
has  existed  for  a  week,  and  actuated  by  the  knowledge  that 
your  services  are  contracted  for  at  so  much  per  year. 

The  following  are  the  rules  which  I  have  modified  for  the 
use  of  the  veterinary  surgeon^s  clients. 
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First. — When  you  require  the  assistance  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon^  always  send  a  written  note,  never  a  verbal  message. 
A  written  note  never  conveys  any  other  impression  than  the 
one  with  which  it  was  originally  despatched,  while  a  verbal 
message  is  frequently  mutilated  or  disfigured  by  the  loss  of 
or  addition  to  its  details  of  other  matter  from  the  illiterate 
brains  of  the  messenger,  that  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
practitioner  is  not  often  recognisable. 

Secondly. — State  the  address  as  well  as  the  name  of  the 
sender  in  a  legible  manner.  If  this  is  not  done  it  may  cause 
inconvenience  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  making  a  journey  in 
the  wrong  direction  when  he  has  other  clients  of  the  same  name. 

Thirdly. — Always,  when  practicable,  send  early  in  the 
morning.  A  veterinary  surgeon  frequently  has  long  dis¬ 
tances  to  drive,  and  necessarily  requires  to  observe  some 
system  in  order  to  accomplish  his  work.  An  early  message 
will  enable  him  to  make  a  convenient  visit,  while  a  late  one 
will  not  only  cause  an  inconvenient  and  probably  hasty  one, 
but  his  time  is  occupied  in  going  over  the  ground  twice,  labour 
doubled,  and  expenses  increased,  and  the  owner  of  the  animal 
cannot  obtain  the  same  attention  as  when  more  leisure  time  is 
afforded.  At  the  same  time  do  not  definitely  fix  the  hour  for 
an  intended  visit,  except  to  seek  the  opinion  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon  on  its  practicability.  Remember  he  has  other  clients, 
and  probably  other  engagements  for  the  same  hour. 

Fourthly. — Always  furnish  information  in  your  note  as  far 
as  possible  calculated  to  convey  to  the  veterinary  surgeon  an 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  ailment  for  which  you  seek  advice. 
It  is  absurd  to  send  half  a  dozen  miles  by  a  boy  on  foot, 
saying,  You  are  to  come  directly,  there  is  a  horse  badly 
But  such  messages  are  very  common.  Is  the  animal  suffer¬ 
ing  pain,  rolling,  breathing  rapidly,  shivering  as  if  with  cold, 
lame — hind  leg  or  fore ;  in  fact,  sometimes  a  word  to  a  prac¬ 
titioner  will  enable  him  to  take  out  appropriate  remedies  and 
save  a  journey,  which  a  skeleton  message  would  not.  This 
is  very  particular  when  sending  in  the  night  time. 

Fifthly. — Always  send  during  the  day  if  possible.  Do  not 
allow  cases  to  run  into  the  midnight  before  assistance  is 
sought,  and  avoid  doctoring  the  case  yourself.  Remember 
delay  makes  the  danger,  and  he  who  tampers  with  a  case 
of  illness  renders  the  recovery  by  skilled  hands  very  doubt¬ 
ful.  If  your  regular  veterinary  surgeon  is  from  home  he 
will  visit  your  patient  on  his  arrival,  and  he  would  rather  do 
this,  even  if  it  prove  a  needless  visit,  than  be  disturbed  in  the 
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niglit,  when  perhaps  he  is  fatigued  with  the  thought  and 
anxiety  of  the  labours  of  the  day. 

Avoid  Sunday  calls  as  much  as  possible.  We  know  several 
people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  every  Sunday  morning 
for  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  inspect  their  horses,  as  if  no 
other  day  were  equally  suitable.  The  veterinary  surgeon 
needs  a  day  of  rest  as  well  as  other  people,  and  requires 
besides  the  opportunities  which  such  a  day  affords. 

Sixthly. — When  your  veterinary  surgeon  arrives  proceed  at 
once  to  explain  the  object  of  your  call,  and  do  this  in  as  few 
words  as  possible.  Do  not  occupy  his  time  with  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  ^‘^the  weather  and  the  crops,^^  politics,  &c.  &c.  The 
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and  you  may  with  as  much  propriety  expect  him  to  perform 
his  services  gratis  as  rob  him  of  his  time,  which  all  desultory 
conversations  cause  you  to  do.  If  there  is  time  after  your 
consultation,  then  Church  and  State,^"*  reform,^^  or  other 
affairs  of  the  nation,  may  be  settled  to  your  hearths  content. 

Seventhly. — Never  withhold  any  information  relative  to  the 
existence  or  cause  of  illness  or  injury.  Any  deceit  which  is 
carried  on  may  work  an  irreparable  mischief.  The  results  in 
nearly  all  cases  show  when  such  has  been  committed,  by 
which  matters  are  made  far  more  disagreeable  for  man, 
owner,  and  veterinary  surgeon.  We  have  known  horses 
poisoned  by  the  reprehensible  system  of  drugging  by  horse- 
keepers,  which  should  never  be  done  by  persons  ignorant  of 
the  use  of  such  agents ;  others  have  been  injured  by  forks, 
&c.,  and  for  the  want  of  a  candid  statement  owners  lose 
valuable  animals  and  men  their  character. 

Lastly. — If  a  case  is  not  going  on  to  your  satisfaction,  do 
not,  unknown  to  your  veterinary  surgeon,  consult  a  second  to 
ascertain  what  his  views  are.  If  you  require  additional  advice 
he  will  be  as  much  interested  in  your  welfare  as  yourself  and 
will  not  deny  the  opportunity.  It  is  impossible  for  the  new 
comer  to  afford  that  benefit  you  desire  apart  from  the  in¬ 
formation  which  can  only  be  derived  from  the  previous 
attendant.  It  is  wrong,  an  injustice,  to  obtain  a  surrep¬ 
titious  opinion ;  the  professional  man  is  dishonoured,  and  the 
method  is  likely  to  jumble  methods  of  treatment,  which  will 
either  delay  the  cure  or  kill  the  patient,  who,  above  others, 
should  be  eminently  considered. 

These  are  general  rules  which,  if  carried  out  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,  will. save  time  and  money ,  and  frequently 
valuable  lives.  Any  exceptions  to  these  should  be  so  con¬ 
sidered  as  not  to  disturb  their  usual  fulfilment  in  other 
respects;  they  will  thus  become  a  boon  to  the  owner,  who¬ 
ever  he  may  be,  and  also  the  veterinary  surgeon. 
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ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  HORSE^S 

FOOT. 

By  Thomas  Greaves,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Mancliester. 

The  last  three  quarterly  meetings  of  the  Lancashire  Vete¬ 
rinary  Medical  Association  have  been  occupied  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  horse-shoeing  ; 
two  very  valuable  papers  have  been  read,  followed  by  much 
valuable  discussion ;  and  although  I  have  been  engaged  in 
horse-shoeing  for  thirty-three  years,  and  had  during  a  large 
portion  of  that  time  four  forges,  I  feel  it  only  just  to  tne 
gentlemen  who  introduced  the  subject,  and  to  those  who 
took  part  in  the  discussion,  to  say  that  my  mind  has  received 
clearer  views  on  many  important  points  in  connection  with 
the  physiology  of  the  foot,  and  the  best  method  of  preserving 
the  foot  in  the  operation  of  shoeing,  than  I  ever  had  before. 
It  is  rather  surprising  how  a  man  may^  after  having  arrived 
at  a  certain  degree  of  knowlege,  pursue  his  calling  for 
years,  or  even  for  a  long  lifetime,  without  making  any 
further  progress  or  improvement  until  some  simple  incident 
opens  his  eyes,  or  by  studying  and  discussing  the  subject 
carefully  with  intelligent  and  practical  minds  he  becomes 
more  familiar  with  it,  and  sound  principles  are  got  at  that 
were  never  perceived  before.  To  me  there  is  nothing  more 
agreeable  to  contemplate  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
mind  of  man  receives  an  idea.  Sometimes  it  flashes  across 
him  instantaneously,  and  is  seized  with  avidity.  At  other  times 
an  idea  may  at  first  have  entered  the  mind  dimly,  been  re¬ 
ceived  coldly  and  doubtingly,  but  after  awhile  some  circum¬ 
stance  or  other  transpires  which  causes  it  to  be  more  clearly 
developed  and  recognised,  as  if  it  had  got  into  the  mind  on 
sufferance,  and  where,  without  the  consent  of  the  will  or  the 
cognizance  of  the  senses,  it  assumes  form  and  permanence, 
thereby  adopting  the  principle ;  the  result  proves  that  a  great 
improvement  has  been  arrived  at. 

My  object  in  writing  upon  shoeing  now  is  simply  to  record 
a  few  thoughts  which  have  occurred  to  me,  whilst  they 
are  fresh  in  my  mind,  upon  the  subject  of  the  best  means 
of  “  Preserving;  the  Sole  and  Crust  of  the  Horse^s  Foot.^"’ 
I  have  observed  in  horses  while  being  shod  at  my  forges 
hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  of  feet  having  the  surface  of  the 
sole  as  hard  as  slate ;  no  drawing  knife  could  touch  it ;  the 
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smith  has  either  left  it  unpared  or  else  has  used  the  toe- 
knife  and  hammer.  It  is  the  custom  with  many  smiths  to 
hold  a  hot  iron  to  the  surface  of  the  sole^  or  to  place  hot 
cinders  upon  the  sole  for  about  half  a  minute  ;  this  has  the 
effect  of  temporarily  softening  it ;  he  then  instantly  pares  off 
the  surface.  I  have  also  observed  in  thousands  of  feet  an 
extreme  brittleness^  or  shortness  of  fibre,  of  the  hoof  for  the 
space  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  at  the  bottom  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  wall.  Now,  the  question  I  want  to  ask, 
and  intend  here  to  discuss,  is,  ^‘^Why  is  this  hardness  of 
sole  and  brittleness  of  wall  And  first  as  to  the — 

Hardness  of  the  Sole  of  the  Foot. 

The  opinion  I  have  always  entertained  is  that  it  was  refer¬ 
able  to  the  artificial  state  the  feet  are  kept  in  consequent  upon 
domestication,  working  upon  hard  pavement  all  the  day  and 
standing  upon  dry  straw  all  the  night.  I  have,  in  thousands 
of  instances,  reproached  and  severely  censured  the  groom  or 
carter  for  not  having  stopped  the  feet  with  cow- dung,  or 
some  such  material,  so  as  to  enable  the  sole  to  absorb  a  de¬ 
gree  of  moisture  and  render  it  somewhat  softer  and  more 
elastic,  thus,  in  some  degree,  at  least,  allowing  an  approach 
to  a  state  of  nature.  From  circumstances  which  have  re¬ 
cently  transpired  I  have  found  out  that  all  life  long  I  have 
been  deceiving  myself  upon  this  point,  and  that  this  extreme 
hardness  of  sole  is  referable  to  other  causes  altogether — that 
nature  has  provided  for  herself,  and  there  is  really  a  sufficient 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  horny  sole  to  keep  it  supple  and 
pliant  under  all  circumstances,  if  only  we  will  not  interfere 
with  it.  Now,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  nearly  all  writers 
and  teachers  to  urge  the  necessity  of  thinning  the  sole  until 
it  will  spring  under  the  thumb ;  this  is  the  interference  of 
which  I  speak — this  is  the  mistake.  I  am  quite  satisfied 
of  this,  that  when  cutting  into  the  body  of  the  sole  you 
are  cutting  away  horn  that  is  not  ripe,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression ;  by  doing  this  it  appears  to  me  we 
are  exposing  living  horny  tissues  unnaturally,  and  nature 
seems  to  make  an  effort  to  repair  the  damage  by  supplying 
horn  of  a  harder  texture,  or  this  condition  of  the  sole  may 
in  part  be  due  to  excess  of  evaporation  or  exhalation  out  of 
the  exposed  sole,  and  no  care  in  stopping  can  adequately 
repair  the  injury  or  supply  the  defect.  Now,  let  us  see 
what  is  the  result  if  we  leave  this  hard  sole  ?  The  practical 
conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  is  this,  that  by  so  doing  we  are 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  best  interests  of  the  foot,  and, 
provided  the  shoes  are  so  fitted  that  there  shall  be  no  undue 
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pressure  upon  the  sole,  I  feel  eonvinced  that  only  in  very 
rare  exceptions  indeed  we  shall  not  favour  contraction  or  anv 
disease  in  the  foot  whatever,  and,  further,  it  is  wholly  imma¬ 
terial  whether  you  use  stopping  or  not ;  the  horse  shall  go 
better,  and  when  he  comes  again  to  he  shod  you  can  pick  off 
flakes  of  horn  from  the  sole,  which  I  will  call  ripe  horn.  I 
now  remove  these  exfoliating  portions  of  horn,  and  no  more, 
make  the  sole  and  frog  just  passable  without  cutting  into  the 
living  horn,  and  by  so  doing  at  future  shoeings  we  find  no 
more  hard  sole,  for  nature  will  now  take  care  the  sole  is 
kept  in  its  natural  condition. 

Brittleness  of  Hoof  . 

It  has  often  been  a  question  that  has  puzzled  me  not  a 
little,  how  it  is  that  feet  which  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
being  shod  for  some  time,  if  they  cast  a  shoe  and  have  to 
travel  a  mile  or  two  upon  the  road  without  it,  or  even  when 
left  at  grass  a  day  or  two  without  one,  how  the  lower  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  wall  chips  off  and  breaks  up,  whereas  feet  that 
have  never  been  shod,  or  not  been  shod  for  six  months  past, 
can  travel  barefoot  on  the  road  or  be  at  grass  for  months 
together  without  shoes,  without  the  feet  chipping  or  breaking 
up  ?  Why  is  this  ?  Upon  what  does  this  difference  in 
texture  depend  ?  I  have  pondered  the  question  much,  have 
discussed  it  with  many  intelligent,  practical,  and  experienced 
men,  and  the  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  is  this,  that  the 
deteriorated  texture  of  the  wall  is  not  consequent  upon  any 
influence  the  iron  shoe  imparts  to  the  wall,  neither  is  it  the 
result  of  jarring  and  concussion  of  the  horn  fibres  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance  up  the  wall,  but  it  is  purely  and  simply  a  con¬ 
dition  of  horn  resulting  from  the  outside  skin,  or  shell,  being 
removed  from  the  wall  by  rasping ;  the  pores  of  the  horn  are 
laid  bare  and  exposed,  excessive  evaporation  or  exhalation 
follows,  this  in  conjunction  with  an  effort  of  nature  to 
repair  the  damage  by  forming  harder  horn  consisting  of  less 
elastic  texture. 

I  have  seen  the  time  when  I  pooh!  poohed !  thisidea,as  many 
of  my  readers  very  likely  may  still  do,  but  not  after  the  many 
convincing  proofs  shown  me  by  my  friend,  Mr.  F.  F.  Collins, 
of  1st  Royal  Dragoons,  of  dozens  of  horses  standing  barefoot 
all  day  long  upon  clean,  hard,  dry  stones,  and  all  night 
upon  dry  straw,  never  having  any  stopping  whatever  in  their 
feet — whose  feet  presented  the  most  perfect  condition  possible. 
Again,  during  one  portion  of  my  life,  so  very  anxious  was  I 
to  turn  out  my  work,  not  only  practically  well,  but  highly 
finished,  that  during  two  full  years  I  had  the  hoofs  of  all 
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the  hunters,  carriage  horses,  and  hacks,  that  were  shod  at 
my  forge,  not  only  rasped,  but  smooth  filed  and  sand 
papered,  and  then  finished  off  by  being  rubbed  and  polished 
with  a  composition  of  linseed  oil  and  bees^  wax  and  tar 
oil;  but  by  this  course  I  found  the  feet  getting  worse 
and  worse,  until  I  was  obliged  to  discontinue  it.  This 
unfavorable  result  I  could  not  satisfactorily  account  for  to 
myself  at  the  time,  but  these  discussions  have  tended  to 
convince  me  that  it  was  the  consequence  of  interference 
with  nature ;  and  therefore,  in  summing  up  the  whole  case, 
I  say,  simply  remove  the  exfoliating  flakes  of  horn  from  the 
sole;  level  it  passably,  do  not  pare  into  the  living  sole.  Rasp 
oft'  all  phlanges  around  the  extreme  circumference  of  the  sole ; 
round  the  edge  like  unto  a  bone  edge ;  shorten  the  toe, 
lower  the  heels,  and  be  careful  not  to  rasp,  scratch,  or 
wound,  in  the  least,  the  skin  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  of 
the  foot,  only  so  far  as  pierced  by  the  nails. 


FURTHER  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  EARLY 
HISTORY  OF  VARIOLA  OVINA. 

By  G.  Fleming,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Royal  Engineers, 

The  interest  which  my  researches  into  the  early  history  of 
this  sheep  malady  appears  to  have  excited  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  irrepressible  desire  to  know  everything  concerning 
those  animal  pestilences  which  so  mar  the  progress  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and,  indirectly,  of  civilisation,  induce  me  to  offer  a 
few  observations  in  addition  to  those  which  were  published 
on  ovine-pox  in  the  Veterinarian  for  May  last.  On  that  occa¬ 
sion  I  was  able  to  show  that  the  disease  existed  in  Britain 
for  a  period  long  anterior  to  that  which  previous  researches 
had  indicated ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  records  of  England  gave 
us  something  of  a  clue  to  its  appearance  as  an  epizooty  of  a 
most  appalling  kind  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  that  Chaucer 
plainly  designated  the  malady  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  a 
name  yet  familiar  to  us ;  and  that  it  was  not  until  a  century 
later  that  I  could  discover  the  earliest  notice  of  it  on  the 
European  Continent,  when  it  was  casually  mentioned  in  a 
French  play-book.  I  had  attributed  its  supposed  introduc¬ 
tion  into  Britain  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  a  Spanish  or 
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merino  sheep  imported  by  a  rich  Frenchman,*  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  future  investigation  was  not  likely  to 
trace  it  to  a  more  distant  period.  ^  Quite  recent  research  has, 
however,  enabled  me  to  find  it  an  object  of  the  Saxon  leeches^ 
solicitude  either  one,  two,  or  more  centuries  prior  to  the 
epizooty  of  1275-6,  and,  with  skin  diseases  of  sheep,  to  merit 
a  place  in  their  recipe-books  as  a  malady  to  be  cured  by  their 
drugs,  charms,  and  incantations. 

In  an  old  Saxon  manuscript  in  the  Harleian  Collection 
(No.  585),  containing  ^‘^Lacnunga,^^  or  recipes  for  maladies  of 
various  kinds,  but  chiefly  those  afiecting  the  human  species,^ 
which  has  been  recently  published  with  other  MS.  of  the 
same  epoch  and  on  the  same  branch  of  science,t  we  find  the 
following : — For  pocks  (pib  j70ccum)  and  skin  eruptions 
in  sheep  (t)  fceapa  hpeoplan)  take — lupin  and  everfern,  the 
nether  part  of  it ;  the  upper  part  of  spearwort,  ground ;  great 
or  horse  beans ;  pound  all  together  very  small  in  honey  and 
in  holy  water,  and  mingle  all  well  together ;  put  one  dose 
into  the  animal’s  mouth  with  a  spoon,  three  doses  a  day 
always,  for  nine  times  if  mickle  need  be.”J 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  this  poccum  being 
the  ovine  smallpox,  for  in  the  same  collection  of  manuscripts 
we  observe  that  this  disease  was  then  a  formidable  one  to  the 
human  species  in  England,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  numerous 
remedies,  prayers,  and  charms  employed  by  our  Saxon  fore¬ 
fathers  to  ward  off  its  attacks,  or  to  cure  it.  Of  the  first  we 
may  give  three  examples  from  a  ^  Laece  Boc,’  or  Leech  Book : 
— Yov  pock  disease  (pij?  }>bc  able)  take  ^onred,’  house-leek, 

^  There  is  even  some  interest  attached  to  tins  antique  notice  of  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Spanish  sheep,  as,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  carries  tlie  date  of  im¬ 
portation  back  for  two  hundred  years.  In  a  work  on  tlie  sheep,  written  by 
M.  Gayot,  it  is  meniioned,  “With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  Spanish 
merinos  into  other  European  countries,  it  is  believed  that  they  had  been 
already  brought  to  England  in  the  fifteenth  century  ”  (‘La  Connaissance 
Genm’ale  du  Mouton.^  Paris,  1867,  p-  617).  And  Loudon  says,  “Merinos 
first  attracted  attention  in  this  country  in  1764,  in  consequence  of  the 
report  of  travellers,  and  a  letter  by  Don  John  Bowley  to  Peter  Collinson, 
published  in  the  ‘  Gentleman’s  Mairazine  ’  for  that  year.  A  few  were  im¬ 
ported  in  1788,  and  more  in  1791,  and  placed  on  the  King’s  farm  at 
Windsor,  under  the  care  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  was  then  constituted 
his  Majesty’s  shepherd.  The  first  sale  of  stock  was  made  in  1800,  and 
from  these  a  flock  imported  from  Spain  in  1801  by  Lord  Somerville,  and 
some  other  importations  by  different  persons  subsequently,  liave  sprung  all 
the  merinos  and  merino  rams  in  the  empire”  (‘Encvclopsedia  of  Agriculture,’ 

p.  1068). 

f  Oswald  Cockayne.  ‘Leechdoms,  Wortcunning,  and  Starcraft  of  Early 
England.’  London,  1866. 

.f  Vol.  iii,  p.  57. 
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the  nether  part  of  it ;  fieldmore,  the  nether  part  of  it ;  of 
^  onred^  an  equal  quantity,  and  of  the  two  others  by  half  less 
of  the  fieldmore  or  carrot  than  of  the  house-leek,  pound 
them  thoroughly  together,  add  so  much  clear  ale  as  may 
mount  above  the  worts  (or  herbs)  ;  let  them  stand  three 
nights  j  administer  in  the  morning  a  cup  full.  A  drink  for 
poc  addle — Boil  water  in  a  crock,  add  honey,  skim  con¬ 
tinually  the  foam  away  till  it  will  foam  no  more ;  then  sip 
and  drink  oft  and  whilom  (whenever)  as  thou  hottest  may, 
and  smear  with  the  honey  where  it  may  be  breaking  out 
into  the  pock  (J^oc) ;  soon  there  will  be  no  mischief.  A 
salve  (Sealp)  for  ^  pdc  able^ ; — Boil  in  butter  singreen,  yarrow, 
githrife,  the  crop  or  flower-head  of  red  nettle.  A  drink 
against  pocks  (poccum)  : — Bishopwort,  atterlothe,  springwort, 
the  netherward  part  of  dote,  or  burdock,  worked  up  in  ale. 
Against  pocks : — A  man  shall  freely  employ  bloodletting 
(blodlcBtan)  and  drink^melted  butter,  a  bowl-full  of  it :  if  they 
(the  pustules)  break  out,  one  must  delve  or  dig  away  each  one 
of  them  with  a  thorn ;  and  then  let  him  drip  wine  or  alder 
drink  within  them,  then  they  will  not  be  seen,  or  no  traces  will 
remain!^ 

In  the  prayers  or  charms,  which  are  either  in  the  Saxon 
language  and  character,  or  are  in  the  contracted  peculiar 
Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  terms  poc,  poccas,  poccum, 
are  employed,  or  the  classical  uariolam,  uariole,  and  uaroline. 

So  that  the  Saxon  doctors  were  really  acquainted  with  the 
smallpox  of  sheep  and  men  from  practical  experience  (of  how 
long  a  term  I  should  like  to  know),  and  had  already  framed 
prescriptions  and  methods  of  treatment,  at  least  about  the 
time  when  Bhazes,  or  Bazi,  the  Arab  physician,  wrote  his 
monograph  on  the  dread  pestilence  as  it  affected  his  own 
species.  How  did  the  ovine  disease  reach  Britain  ?  And  how 
is  it  that  no  foreign  chronicler,  so  far  as  I  can  trace,  has 
alluded  to  it  ?  W as  the  sheep  disease  which  I  noticed  in  my 
former  paper  as  spoken  of  by  Columella  under  the  designation 
of  ignis  sacer,  really  the  smallpox  after  all  ? 

The  readers  of  the  Veterinarian  who  care  for  this  appa¬ 
rently  dry  and  abstruse  study,  may  remember  that  the  Boman 
shepherds  called  the  disease  pusula  (derived  from  pustula,  a 
pustule),  and  that  Columella,  in  his  beautiful  Latin,  markedly 
dwells  on  its  extreme  contagiousness  and  incurability.  I  also 
observed  that  this  hippiatrist  was  the  only  one,  so  far  as  I 
know,  who  mentions  such  a  disease  affecting  sheep.  Colu¬ 
mella  was  a  native  of  Gades,  or  Cadiz,  and  lived  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era.  Being,  then,  a  Spaniard,  and  an  accurate 
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observer  and  naturalist  besides^  and  being  also  particularly- 
gifted  with  a  taste  for  agriculture  and  veterinary  medicine, 
we  may  rely  with  some  confidence  as  to  bis  testimony  regard¬ 
ing  the  sbeep  of  that  country  and  some  of  tbeir  maladies. 
Before  bis  time  tbe  native  Spanish  sbeep  were  black,  and  bad 
a  coarse  and  very  inferior  wool;  and  they  remained  so  till  tbe 
Boman  colonists  settled  there,  and  introduced  a  taste  for  rural 
pursuits.  Borne,  as  is  well  known,  was  for  a  long  period  pecu¬ 
liarly  mad  in  her  desire  to  exhibit  fights  of  strange  animals  in 
her  amphitheatres ;  so  that  the  world  of  those  days  was  pretty 
well  ransacked  to  furnish  novelties,  and  to  these  Africa  largely 
contributed.  Marcus  Columella  (a.d.  40)  was  the  first  to  notice 
the  wild  Moufions  [Ovis  Musimon)  which  were  on  their  way 
from  Africa  to  end  their  days  in  the  blood-saturated  arena  of 
the  Eternal  City,  in  the  fangs  or  talons  of  some  fierce  member 
of  the  carnivora.  He  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  this 
peculiar  variety  of  the  ovine  species,  said  to  be  from  the 
South  Atlas,*  would  form  a  good  and  profitable  alliance  with 
the  meagre,  underbred  Spanish  sheep  ;  and  he  soon  procured 
some  specimens,  bred  from  them,  and  the  cross  produced  the 
celebrated  merino  breed.  Columella  was  the  first  to  notice 
the  wild  African  sheep,  and  the  first  to  mix  it  with  the  in¬ 
digenous  Spanish  race,  as  well  as  being  the  first  to  describe 
a  pustular  disease  in  the  fleecy  tribes  of  his  native  country. 
Was  this  new  disease  due  to  the  introduction  of  these  Atlas 
sheep?  We  must  remember  that  undeniable  evidence  now 
limits  the  space  of  time  between  the  elegant  Latin  writer  of 
Cadiz  and  the  Saxon  ^^Lacnunga^^  and  ^^Lsece  Boc^^  to  eight 
or,  at  most,  nine  centuries — a  long  period  it  may  now  seem, 
but  a  very  short  one  if  we  reflect  on  the  paucity  of  records 
illustrative  of  history,  science,  or  learning,  of  any  kind  during 
that  interval. 

In  my  previous  observations  I  also  made  some  concur¬ 
rent  remarks  concerning  the  history  of  human  variola,  and 
quoted  some  excellent  authorities  to  prove,  so  far,  that  this. 
aflPection  was  known  in  some  parts  of  Africa  from  the  most, 
remote  antiquity.  Even  inoculation  was  practised  time  out 
of  mind  for  the  prevention  of  the  malady.  Niebuhr, f  for 
example,  informs  us  that  a  rude  form  of  inoculation,  the 
mother  pricking  the  child’s  arm  with  a  thorn,  has  been 
known  in  Yemen  from  time  immemorial.  Even  so  early  as 
the  third  century,  Forbes  supposes  the  smallpox  was  epidemic 
in  Ceylon.  When  speaking  of  vaccination  in  that  island,  he 

*  Tristram.  ‘The  Great  Sahara/  p.  56. 

t  ‘  Beschriebung  Yon  Arabien/  1772. 
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expresses  a  hope  that  it  will  “  prevent  any  very  extensive 
ravages  from  a  cause  which  has  formerly  contributed  mate¬ 
rially  to  the  depopulation  of  the  island,  and  is  probably 
the  E/cd-eyed  Demon^  of  pestilence  who  is  recorded 
to  have  swept  the  country  of  half  its  numbers  in  the  third 
century,  and  in  the  reign  of  Sirisangabo/^* * * §  There  is  no 
reason  why  at  this  comparatively  early  period  it  may  not 
have  been  imported  from  Africa. 

I  feel  somewhat  certain  that  the  malady  was  prevalent 
in  mankind  in  Africa  long  before  the  sixth  century,  and 
that  Hecker,t  Sprengel,J  and  Hammer, §  are  in  error  when 
they  say  the  disease  only  made  its  appearance  in  Arabia  in 
A.n.  569  or  572,  the  year  of  the  Elephant.  The  following 
is  the  105th  chapter  in  the  Koran  relating  to  this  event ; 
and  with  Salehs  remarks ||  the  medical  historian  will,  per¬ 
haps,  conclude  that  there  is  but  little  foundation  for  the 
supposition  that  variola  had  anything  to  do  with  the  cata¬ 
strophe  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  this  genuine  eastern 
fable  : 

‘‘  Hast  thou  seen  how  thy  Lord  dealt  with  the  masters 
of  the  elephant  ?  Did  he  not  make  their  treacherous  design 
an  occasion  by  drawing  them  into  error,  and  send  against 
them  flocks  of  birds  which  cast  down  upon  them  stones  of 
baked  clay,  and  render  them  like  the  leaves  of  corn  eaten 
by  cattle  Sale  then  remarks — This  chapter  relates  to 
the  following  piece  of  history,  which  is  famous  among  the 
Arabs.  Abraha  Ebn  al  Sabah,  surnamed  al  Ashram,  i.  e. 
the  slit-nosed.  King  or  Viceroy  of  Yaman  (Yemen),  who  was 
an  Ethiopian,  and  of  the  Christian  religion,  having  built  a 
magnificent  church  at  Sanaa,  with  a  design  to  draw  the 
Arabs  to  go  in  pilgrimage  thither,  instead  of  visiting  the 
temple  of  Mecca,  the  Koreish,  observing  that  the  devotion 
and  concourse  of  the  pilgrims  at  the  Caaba  began  consider¬ 
ably  to  diminish,  sent  one  Nofail,  as  he  is  named  by  some, 
of  the  tribe  Kenanah,  who,  getting  into  the  aforesaid 
church  by  night,  defiled  the  altar  and  walls  thereof  with 
his  excrements.  At  this  profanation  Abraha,  being  highly 
incensed,  vowed  the  destruction  of  the  Caaba,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  set  out  against  Mecca  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
army,  wherein  were  several  elephants,  which  he  had  obtained 
of  the  King  of  Ethiopia,  their  number  being,  as  some  say, 

*  Forbes.  ‘  Eleven  Years  in  Ceylon,’  vol.  i,  p.  357. 

f  ‘  Gescbichte  der  Medicin,’  vol.  ii,  p.  152. 

X  ‘  Histoire  de  la  Medecine.’ 

§  ‘  Genialdesaal,’  vol.  i,  p.  24. 

Ii  Sale,  The  ‘  Al  Koran,’  vol.  ii,  p.  443. 
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tliirteen_,  though  others  mention  but  one.  The  Meccans^,  at 
the  approach  of  so  considerable  a  host^  retired  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  mountains,  being  unable  to  defend  their  city  or 
temple  ;  but  God  himself  undertook  the  protection  of  both. 
For  when  Abraha  drew  near  to  Mecca,  and  would  have  en¬ 
tered  it,  the  elephant  on  which  he  rode,  which  was  a  very 
large  one,  and  named  Mahmud,  refused  to  advance  any 
nigher  to  the  town,  but  knelt  down  whenever  they  endea¬ 
voured  to  force  him  that  way,  though  he  would  rise  and 
march  briskly  enough  if  they  turned  him  towards  any  other 
quarter;  and  while  matters  were  in  this  posture,  on  a  sudden 
a  large  flock  of  birds  like  swallows  came  flying  from  the 
sea-coast,  every  one  of  which  carried  three  stones,  one  in 
each  foot,  and  one  in  its  bill,  and  these  stones  they  threw 
down  upon  the  heads  of  Abrahams  men,  certainly  killing 
every  one  they  struck.  Then  God  sent  a  flood  which  swept 
the  dead  bodies,  and  some  of  those  who  had  not  been  struck 
by  the  stones,  into  the  sea ;  the  rest  fled  towards  Yaman, 
but  perished  by  the  way;  none  of  them  reaching  Sanaa 
except  only  Abraha  himself,  who  died  soon  after  his  arrival 
there,  being  struck  with  a  sort  of  plague  or  putrefaction,  so 
that  his  body  opened  and  his  limbs  rotted  off  by  piecemeal. 
It  is  said  that  one  of  Abrahams  army,  named  Abn  Yascum, 
escaped  over  the  Fed  Sea  into  Ethiopia,  and  going  directly 
to  the  king  told  him  the  tragical  story ;  and  upon  that  prince’s 
asking  him  what  sort  of  birds  they  were  that  had  occasioned 
such  a  destruction,  the  man  pointed  to  one  of  them  which 
had  followed  him  all  the  way,  and  was  at  that  time  hovering 
directly  over  his  head,  when  immediately  the  bird  let  fall  the 
stone  and  struck  him  dead  at  the  king’s  feet.  This  remarkable 
defeat  of  Abraha  happened  the  very  year  Mohammed  was  born; 
and  as  this  chapter  was  revealed  before  the  Hegira,  and  within 
fifty-four  years  at  least  after  it  came  to  pass,  when  several 
persons  who  could  have  detected  the  lie,  had  Mohammed 
forged  this  story  out  of  his  own  head,  were  alive,  it  seems  as  if 
there  was  really  something  extraordinary  in  the  matter,  which 
might,  by  adding  some  circumstances,  have  been  worked  up 
into  a  miracle  to  his  hands.  Marracci  judges  the  whole  to 
be  either  a  fable  or  else  a  feat  of  some  evil  spirits,  of  which 
he  gives  a  parallel  instance,  as  he  thinks,  in  the  strange  defeat 
of  Brennus  when  he  was  marching  to  attack  the  temple  of 

Apollo  at  Delphi . These  stones  were  of  the  same 

kind  with  those  by  which  the  Sodomites  (according  to  the 
Koran)  were  destroyed,  and  were  no  bigger  than  vetches, 
though  they  fell  with  such  force  as  to  pierce  the  helmet  and 
the  man  through,  passing  out  at  his  fundament.  It  is  said, 
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alsOj  that  on  each  stone  there  was  written  the  name  of  him 
who  was  to  be  slain  by  it.^^ 

The  reader  will  remember  that  I  quoted  a  passage  from 
Mariuses  ^  Chronicon/  where,  for  the  year  569,  it  was  stated 
that  Italy  and  Gaul  Avere  afflicted  with  dysentery  and  variola, 
the  same  year  in  which  it  was  supposed  to  have  appeared  in 
Arabia. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  added  some  remarks  on  the 
transmission  of  the  variola  of  difiPerent  species  of  animals ; 
but  I  find  I  have  already  stepped  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
space  and  reason.  They  must  be  reserved  for  the  Annals 
of  Comparative  Pathology/  which  I  hope  soon  to  lay  before 
the  veterinary  profession. 


CASE  OF  IMPRACTICAL  DELIVERY  IN  A  HEIEER, 
ARISING  FROM  MALFORMATION  OF  THE 
FCETUS. 

By  William  Marshall,  Glanton-by- Alnwick. 

On  the  evening  of  the  I8th  May,  1867,  I  was  called  in 
haste  to  a  heifer,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  her  calf,  which 
had  already  defied  the  attempts  of  three  shepherds,  after 
twelve  hours^  exertion.  The  animal  was  two  and  a  half 
years  old,  and  rather  small  for  a  cow  of  her  breed.  She  had 
apparently  gone  her  full  period  of  gestation. 

Examination  per  vaginam  proved  the  following  parts  of  the 
calf  to  be  presented,  viz.  one  fore  foot,  two  hind  feet,  and 
the  head,  the  latter  being  inverted,  one  hock  and  one  knee 
much  distorted ;  the  tail  could  also  be  felt.  I  used  all  means 
in  my  power  to  rectify  this  state  of  things,  but  failed ;  another 
person,  supposed  to  be  skilled  in  veterinary  obstetrics,  at¬ 
tempted  delivery,  believing  that  he  had  secured  both  fore  feet ; 
one,  however,  proved  to  be  a  hind  foot.  Considerable  force 
was  employed  by  the  men  about,  but,  as  might  be  expected, 
they  failed  to  extract  the  foetus.  As  all  chance  of  saving  the 
cow  was  now  at  an  end,  we  had  her  destroyed.  A  superficial 
examination  of  the  foetus  showed  that  the  whole  of  the  viscera 
of  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  pelvis,  were  on  the  outside  of  the 
body,  but  placed  as  near  their  proper  positions  as  possible,  and, 
so  far  as  I  could  see  by  candle-light,  were  very  perfect.  The 
intestines  contained  a  large  quantity  of  meconium.  The 
mammary  glands  and  four  teats  were  on  the  thighs.  The 
spine  was  bent  backwards  about  the  middle  of  the  dorsal 
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vertebrae^  so  that  the  spinous  processes  rested  upon  the 
sacrum;  the  sternum  and  abdomen  being  split  open,  ex¬ 
posing  the  viscera.  One  fore  leg  was  turned  back  at  the 
shoulder,  resting  upon  the  ribs  near  where  they  join  the 
vertebrae,  and  hooked  at  the  pastern  over  the  spine;  the 
other  fore  leg  was  placed  in  a  contrary  direction,  the  two  hind 
legs  and  head  accompanying  it.  These  were  the  parts  which 
presented  themselves  whilst  in  the  uterus.  This  lusus  naturae 
was  living  shortly  before  the  cow  was  destroyed.  Terato- 
logists  may  be  familiar  with  similar  exposure  of  the  vital 
parts  and  retroversion  of  the  body,  but  to  me  the  case  was 
unique  and  very  interesting. 

Your  readers  may  perhaps  marvel  that  I  did  not  have 
recourse  to  embryotomy,  but  in  this  case  there  was  no  room 
to  use  the  knife,  as  the  greatest  bulk  of  the  foetus  was  at 
the  part  to  be  operated  upon,  and  the  superior  joints  of  the 
limbs  admitted  of  no  movement.  I  believe  the  strongest, 
most  practical  and  scientific  obstetrician  would  not  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  performing  the  operation. 


Facts  and  Observations. 

Chair  of  Cattle  Pathology  in  Scotland. — The 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  has  granted 
J01OO  annually  for  five  years,  for  the  founding  a  Chair  of 
Cattle  Pathology  in  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College. 

Fattening  Horses  for  Food. — At  an  exhibition  of 
meat  recently  held  at  Nancy  a  butcher  exposed  a  mare  twenty- 
seven  months  old,  w^eighing  410  kilos.,  and  a  horse,  thirteen 
years  old,  weighing  520  kilos. ;  these  animals  had  been  fat¬ 
tened  for  the  table,  and  were  covered  with  garlands.  The 
members  of  the  Acclimatisation  Society  aw^arded  butcher 
Penneaud  a  silver  medal  and  50f.  in  money.  Before  being 
taken  to  the  shambles  the  victims  were  led  through  the 
town. 

There  must  be  a  painful  dubiety  in  the  minds  of  Parisian 
diners  when  they  learn  that  by  the  police  statistics  for  March 
226  horses  and  59  asses  were  killed  for  eating;  in  April  the 
same  number  of  horses,  but  only  29  donkeys;  and  during 
May  208  horses  and  19  of  the  asinine  species. 
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The  Destruction  of  Wild  Dogs  and  other  Car¬ 
nivora  IN  Australia. — It  is  not  generally  known  that 
enormous  quantities  of  strychnia^  in  its  crystalline  form, 
are  regularly  sent  from  this  country  to  Australia  for  the 
destruction  of  the  wild  animals  which  prove  so  great  a  bane 
to  the  success  of  the  colonial  sheep-owner.  We  are  informed 
by  an  exporter  of  this  deadly  poison  that  he  “  alone  sends  two 
hundred  ounces  monthly  to  Melbourne,  Sidney,  and  other 
towns,  and  has  done  so  during  the  last  twelve  years/^  A  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  the  agent  is  manufactured  in  England, 
but  much  of  it  is  imported  from  Germany. 

Hypochlorite  of  Magnesia  as  a  Bleacher. — M. 
Bolley  has  just  found  that  this  compound  bleaches  faster  than 
its  corresponding  lime  compound.  In  bleaching  of  straw  he 
says  it  possesses  a  special  advantage.  Magnesia  is  much 
the  weaker  base,  and  therefore  more  readily  parts  with  the 
chlorine. 

Pure  Iron  obtained  by  Electricity. — Iron  has 
been  obtained  quite  pure  by  the  aid  of  one  cell  of  Bunsen’s 
battery  acting  on  the  chloride  of  iron  in  solution.  It  is  de¬ 
posited  as  a  coating,  and  all  impurities  are  separated.  It 
occurs  either  in  grains  or  very  friable  plates,  easily  reducible 
to  powder,  but  very  oxidizable,  and,  therefore,  must  be  kept 
in  gelatine  capsules  for  medicinal  use. 

Chemical  Economics. — At  Lyons  they  used  to  throw 
into  the  Rhone  annually  refuse  oil  that  might  be  used  for 
making  not  less  than  5000  tons  of  soap.  Now,  however,  by  the 
use  of  sulphuret  of  carbon  acting  on  the  pulp  or  lees  of  the 
olive,  all  the  oil  is  abstracted  and  deposited  in  the  distillatory 
apparatus.  The  sulphuret  of  carbon  thus  used  is  regenerated 
and  condensed  without  any  sensible  loss,  and  rendered  fit  to 
take  up  more  oil  from  the  seed-cake  which  the  press  has 
failed  to  remove. 

Ripening  of  Fruits. — It  has  long  been  inferred  that 
the  tartaric  and  malic  acids  of  fruits  become  transformed 
into  sugar  during  the  process  of  ripening.  Dr.  Dupre,  how¬ 
ever,  has  shown  that  no  appreciable  change  in  the  quantity 
of  these  acids  takes  place;  the  saccharine  matter,  therefore, 
is  not  derived  from  them,  but  it  is  conjectured  by  him  that 
the  presence  of  such  acids  effects  a  change  similar  to  that 
whichoccurs  in  the  conversion  of  starchinto  sugar  by  sulphuric 
acid. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


THE  MEETING  OE  THE  HOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  which 
has  just  been  held  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  or,  as  some  of 
our  readers  may  prefer  to  call  it,  St.  Edmund^s  Bury,  has  in 
very  many  respects  proved  a  success.  It  is  true  that,  viewed 
from  a  pecuniary  stand-point  only,  the  meeting  cannot  be 
regarded  with  equal  satisfaction  with  many  which  have  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  Compared  with  the  Plymouth  gathering,  the 
receipts  shown  a  serious  falling  off,  and  probably  the  cost  to 
the  Society  will  not  be  met  by  a  less  charge  on  its  funds 
than  from  two  to  three  thousand  pounds. 

In  common  with  all  true  friends  of  agriculture,  we  could 
have  wished  for  a  different  result,  but,  nevertheless,  the 
good  which  will  follow  the  visit  of  the  society 'to  the  purely 
agricultural  district  of  East  Anglia  cannot  be  said  to  be 
too  dearly  purchased.  A  finer  collection  of  implements, 
suitable  to  every  requirement  of  the  farmer  and  every 
variety  of  soil  and  culture,  was  never  brought  together,  nor 
a  more  satisfactory  trial  of  their  powers  ever  made.  It  was, 
indeed,  reassuring,  and  augured  well  for  the  future  of  the 
society,  to  learn  that  competitors  for  honours  expressed  them¬ 
selves  fully  satisfied  with  the  trials,  let  the  awards  go  as 
they  might. 

Nor,  upon  the  whole,  did  the  show  of  live  stock  fail  to 
realise  what  was  anticipated.  Doubtless  the  withdrawal  of 
the  cattle  diminished  much  of  the  interest,  if  not  the  value, 
of  the  meeting  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  none  could  be 
found  who  did  not  regret  the  cause  of  their  absence. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  however,  we  think  the  society 
adopted  the  wiser,  because  the  safer,  course  in  closing  the 
yard  against  the  admission  of  cattle.  We  are  not  yet  suf¬ 
ficiently  free  of  the  plague  to  allow  of  large  numbers  of  bovine 
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animals  to  be  brought  safely  together  from  all  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  then  to  be  afterwards  as  widely  dispersed  as  before. 
Ere  long  we  hope  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the  country  on 
its  entire  freedom  from  this  insidious  and  destructive  pest, 
till  when  let  us  be  content  to  continue  the  means  which 
have  proved  so  signally  effective  for  good. 

Probably  the  society  would  have  sustained  a  less  pecu¬ 
niary  loss,  and  preserved  all  the  eclat  of  its  annual  reunions 
if  it  had  met  last  year  despite  the  existence  of  the  cattle 
plague.  It  was,  however,  a  difficult  question  to  decide,  and 
contrary  counsels  prevailed.  In  these  days  headway  can 
only  be  made  by  continuous  publicity,  and  as  old  members 
fall  off  new  ones  are  only  found  to  fill  their  places  by  finding 
that  advancement  does  not  flag. 

The  horse  classes,  as  a  whole,  w'ere  not  so  well  filled  as  was 
to  be  expected,  considering  the  large  amount  of  prizes  which 
were  offered.  Some  of  the  classes  were,  nevertheless,  well 
represented,  particularly  the  Suffolks,  than  which  a  finer  lot 
w^as,  perhaps,  never  brought  together.  Only  six  thorough¬ 
breds  entered  the  lists  for  the  three  prizes  of  £100,  £50,  and 
£25.  The  first  prize  went  to  False  Alarm,  the  second  to 
Scottish  Chief,  the  third  being  withheld  in  accordance  with 
the  condition  that  it  would  not  be  awarded  unless  there 
were  ten  competitors.  Ratcatcher,  however,  was  named  as 
the  reserve,  thus  practically  placing  him  third. 

As  our  space  does  not  permit  of  the  details  of  the  prizes 
given,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  generalities.  No 
award  was  made  in  the  class  of  stallions  for  getting  hunters, 
nor  in  the  three-year-old  hunter  class,  for  want  of  sufficient 
merit.  It  is  rarely  that  judges  act  with  so  much  decision, 
and  when  they  do  they  deserve  well  of  the  public.  To  our 
minds  this  is  one  of  the  right  means  to  improve  our  annual 
exhibitions.  The  five-year-old  and  upwards  and  the  four- 
year-old  hunter  classes  contained  some  really  good  horses, 
and  were  tolerably  well  filled.  Both  the  hackney  stallions 
and  mares  were  superior,  and  showed  in  strong  force.  The 
pony  classes  also  were  good.  The  disqualifications  for 
unsoundness  were  fewer  than  usual ;  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  being  especially  observable  in  the  soundness  of  the 
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agricultural  horses.  The  two  defective  points  hitherto  so 
prominent  among  many  of  this  class — feet  and  hocks — have 
undergone  a  great  improvement. 

The  show  of  sheep  and  pigs  has  been  rarely  equalled,  and 
perhaps  never  surpassed.  Whole  classes  were  commended, 
and  scarcely  an  inferior  animal  was  to  be  met  with  among 
the  pigs.  The  size  and  quality  of  many  of  these  animals 
for  their  age  was  remarkable.  It  was  satisfactory  to  find 
that  no  disqualifications  were  made  on  account  of  age.  Indeed, 
we  ascertained  that  the  state  of  the  dentition  agreed  perfectly 
with  the  certified  age  of  the  animals  in  nearly  every  instance, 
and  that  where  a  difference  was  observed  it  was  so  slight  as 
practically  to  be  unimportant  in  every  ease  but  one.  In  this 
instance  the  teething  indicated  that  the  animal  wasyounger  by 
several  weeks  than  certified  ;  and  on  the  circumstance  being 
reported,  the  exhibitor  stated  that  he  was  certain  no  such 
mistake  could  have  been  made — indeed,  it  was  impossible. 
He  was  asked  to  look  again  to  his  stock-book,  and  make  all 
the  inquiry  he  could  into  the  matter.  This  he  did ;  and 
on  coming  the  next  day  to  the  show-yard,  he  said,  without 
reserve,  that  the  examiner  was  right ;  that  an  error  of  entry 
had  occurred. 

We  have  been  induced  to  mention  this  fact  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  our  readers,  who,  as  investigators  of  the  dentition 
of  pigs,  have  long  been  assured,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  that  the  age  of  these  animals 
can  be  accurately  determined  by  the  state  of  their  teeth. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  at 
Leicester,  where,  no  doubt,  its  funds  will  be  fully  replenished. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


EATAL  EPIDEMIC  AMONG  HORSES  IN  AMERICA. 

By  Alpred  Large,  M.D.,  M.R.C.Y.S.L.,  Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  N.Y.C.V.S. 

Frequent  inquiries  having  been  made  at  the  college  about 
a  fatal  epidemic  prevailing  amongst  horses,  the  subject  w^as 
submitted  to  Professor  Large  for  his  opinion,  as  he  had  had 
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opportunities  of  seeing  a  number  of  cases.  His  reply  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  President  of  the  New  York  College  of  Veterinary 

Surgeons. 

Sir, — Considerable  excitement  has  been  manifested  of  late 
with  regard  to  a  fatal  malady  that  has  attacked  horses  be¬ 
longing  to  different  localities^  and  assuming  an  endemic 
character. 

It  is  not  new :  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago  it 
appeared  on  Long  Island,  and  assumed  the  form  of  an  epi¬ 
demic,  and  since  that  time  occasional  outbreaks  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  a  number  of  cases  of 
which  I  have  seen  of  an  endemic  character  j  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  it  appears  to  assume  the  sporadic  form.  1  have  had 
three  such  cases  within  the  past  four  years.  Not  knowing 
the  antecedent  history  of  the  patients,  I  cannot  say  whether 
the  animals  had  been  exposed  to  an  affected  district,  and 
brought  the  seeds  of  disease  away  with  them. 

Although  this  disease  is  not  a  new  one,  I  believe  its  nature 
to  have  been  misunderstood;  in  all  works  of  veterinary  lite¬ 
rature  it  is  not  mentioned,  and  those  persons  that  have  wit¬ 
nessed  it  have  called  it  by  different  names,  according  to  their 
fancy,  or  on  account  of  some  symptoms  exhibited.  Thus, 
some  have  termed  it  staggers,  others  putrid  fever,  also 
paralysis  ;  the  latter  nearer  right ;  the  cause  supposed  to  be 
an  effusion  of  serum  between  the  layers  of  the  arachnoid 
membrane,  producing  paralysis  by  pressure,  the  effusion 
being  induced  by  a  toxical  or  deteriorated  condition  of  the 
blood,  favorable  to  dropsical  effusion.  Thus,  the  paralysis 
was  considered  as  the  disease  instead  of  a  symptom,  and  the 
measures  of  treatment  employed  were  directed  towards  it.  I 
am,  and  have  been  for  several  years,  a  disbeliever  in  this 
doctrine,  on  account  of  the  symptoms  exhibited  and  post¬ 
mortem  appearances,  and  the  several  cases  1  had,  as  previously 
mentioned,  assuming  the  sporadic  form,  1  treated  as  a  grave 
lesion  of  the  nerve-centres  as  indicated  by  the  symptoms. 
Quite  lately,  having  been  called  to  a  distance  on  Long  Island 
to  investigate  an  endemic  that  had  broken  out  on  a  farm,  I 
found  the  same  disease.  It  destroyed  the  animals  affected 
rapidly.  The  post-mortem  that  w^as  made  corroborated  my 
diagnosis  and  previous  ideas  of  the  disease,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  definitely  established  its  pathology,  wLich  is  cerebro¬ 
spinal  meningitis — the  same  disease  that  has  and  is  prevailing 
in  the  haman  race,  and  sometimes  knowm  as  spotted  fever. 
1  will  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  symptoms  as 
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they  occur  in  succession,  causes  as  far  as  Vnown,  post-mortem 
appearances,  &c.  Animals,  being  deprived  of  the  power  of 
speech,  cannot  communicate  to  us  their  sensations,  as  pain 
in  the  head,  the  spine,  &c.,  which  we  know  to  be  prodromes 
of  diseases  of  the  nervous  centre,  and  pain  is  not  always  pro¬ 
duced  by  pressure  on  the  vertebrse,  consequently  the  disease 
usually  has  made  considerable  progress,  and  the  products  of 
the  inflammation  of  the  membranes  or  the  extension  of  the 
inflammation  to  the  cord  [myelitis)  of  some  portion  of  the  spinal 
tract,  causing  loss  of  power  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the 
nerves  of  the  part,  is  the  first  intimation  that  we  have  of  its 
existence.  The  symptoms  by  which  w^e  recognise  the  disease 
appear  suddenly,  and  they  denote  that  some  portion  of  the 
spinal  tract  is  first  affected,  and  they  are  more  marked 
throughout  the  career  of  the  disease  than  the  inflammation 
within  the  cranium,  as  the  inflammation  appears  to  affect  one 
part  of  the  cord,  extend  to  the  remainder,  and  involve  the 
head  in  its  course,  but  at  a  later  stage.  The  attack  may 
begin  in  one  or  two  ways,  though  their  terminating  stages 
in  fatal  cases  are  similar.  I  think  the  best  description  of 
symptoms  that  I  can  give  will  be  to  describe  the  cases  I  wit¬ 
nessed  on  the  island.  Seven  animals  w^ere  attacked,  all 
proving  fatal.  The  first  one  died  before  I  saw  it.  I  will, 
therefore,  confine  myself  to  the  six  cases  I  had  under 
observation. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  farm,  Thursday  evening,  May  2nd, 
four  animals  w^re  attacked.  No.  1  was  an  aged  bay  mare, 
well  bred,  and  used  for  breeding.  The  history  of  the  case, 
as  given  to  me,  was  as  follow^s  : — She  w^as  first  noticed  the 
previous  morning  (Wednesday) ,  somewhat  unsteady  in  action, 
and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so  w’as  prostrated  from  in¬ 
ability  to  use  the  posterior  extremities ;  when  I  arrived  on 
Thursday  evening  I  found  her  on  her  side  paralysed  behind, 
sphincters  relaxed,  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body,  neck,  and  head,  in  a  state  of  tonic  spasm  {opisthotonos  and 
trismus),  pulse  quickened,  but  soft  breathing,  somewhat  ac¬ 
celerated.  The  change  that  occurred  from  this  time  until 
death  (Friday  night)  w^as  the  extension  of  the  paralysis  from 
behind  forward  ;  several  hours  before  death  the  mare  was  in 
a  comatose  condition.  No.  2,  grey  mare,  aged,  used  for 
breeding,  was  attacked  in  the  same  way;  the  symptoms  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  same  succession,  though  more  rapid  in  their 
courses,  as  the  mare  died  in  eighteen  hours  after  the  first 
symptoms  showed  themselves.  No.  3,  aged  black  horse, 
used  on  the  farm,  and  No.  4,  fine  black  colt,  of  four  years, 
used  for  pleasure  driving,  w*ere  the  next  cases.  They  were 
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attacked  on  Thursday  morning.  Nos.  5  and  6,  a  bay  mare 
four  years  old  and  bay  horse-colt  three  years  old,  were  the 
next  victims;  they  had  been  running  in  the  field,  apparently 
well,  on  Thursday  evening,  so  I  was  informed.  When  brought 
up  for  inspection  with  others  on  Friday  morning.  May  3rd, 
I  found  them  affected,  and  in  the  same  helpless  condition  as 
the  other  cases.  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  were  attacked  in  the 
second  of  the  two  ways  that  I  have  previously  alluded  to.  I 
wdsh  to  call  especial  attention  to  this  mode,  as  it  is  the  way 
the  majority  are  first  affected,  and  to  an  ordinary  observer 
there  appears  to  be  little,  if  anything,  amiss  with  the  animal. 
At  first  there  is  an  inability  to  swallow  fluids ;  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  to  a  day  there  is  a  copious  discharge  of  mucus 
and  saliva  from  the  mouth ;  the  animal  may  be  continually 
masticating;  if  the  mouth  is  opened  food  will  usually  be 
be  found  M^hich  the  animal  is  unable  to  swallow — in  fact,  the 
power  of  deglutition  is  lost ;  and  this  was  the  condition  of 
these  four  cases  (3,  4,  3,  6)  when  I  first  saw  them,  though 
on  different  days.  (The  fact  that  animals  can  swallow  mas¬ 
ticated  food  for  some  time  after  the  power  of  swallowing 
w’ater  is  lost  I  learned  during  an  outbreak  of  the  disease 
seven  years  ago.)  E/Cspiration  was  normal,  pulse  also,  bowels 
costive.  Passing  the  hand  into  the  mouth  over  the  base  of 
the  tongue,  the  fauces  seemed  somewhat  relaxed.  These 
W’ere  the  only  symptoms  exhibited  in  the  cases  at  this  stage. 
No  pain  evinced  by  pressing  any  part  of  the  spine,  though  I 
was  confident  that  all  the  patients  would  be  prostrated  ere 
long.  No.  3  was  unable  to  rise  on  Saturday  morning.  When 
I  again  visited  them  the  muscles  anterior  to  the  lumbar  region 
were  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction  ;  slight  delirium  seemed 
to  be  present  at  intervals.  This  case  followed  the  same 
course  as  the  previous  ones,  death  occurring  on  Sunday 
morning.  No.  4  (attacked  Thursday,  2nd)  was  prostrated 
Friday  afternoon  ;  Saturday,  at  half-past  10  a.m.,  was  in  a 
comatose  condition ;  died  sometime  during  Saturday  night 
or  Sunday  morning.  No  5  and  6  (attacked  Friday,  3rd). 
Saturday  morning  at  half-past  10  found  them  down,  opistho¬ 
tonos  and  partial  stupor  in  both  cases,  eyes  glassy  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  pupils  somewhat  dilated.  These  cases  pursued 
the  same  course  as  the  others,  death  occurring  on  Sunday 
night. 

Thus,  the  cases,’  though  beginning  by  two  modes,  have 
symptoms  in  common  during  their  career,  and  towards  the 
close  loss  of  power,  but  not  of  sensation,  tonic  spasms,  &c., 
increased  respiration,  pulse  increasing  as  the  case  approaches 
its  fatal  termination,  but  remaining  soft.  In  one  case.  No.  4, 
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abnormal  action  of  the  heart,  amounting  to  palpitation,  was 
observed. 

Post-mortem^  about  twelve  hours  after  death. — The  j^ia, 
mater  exhibited  appearances  of  acute  inflammation,  a  coa- 
gulable  lymph  was  found  in  abundance  beneath  the 
arachnoid  ;  the  latter  membrane  had  a  blanched  appearance. 
The  inflammation  was  more  strongly  marked  in  the  anterior 
cervical  and  lumbar  regions  and  base  of  the  brain  than  in  the 
other  sections.  The  substances  of  the  brain  and  the  sections  of 
the  cord,  where  the  inflammation  was  most  intense,  appeared 
to  be  softened ;  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  from  certain 
symptoms  the  inflammation  extended  to  the  nerve-substance 
and  produced  changes  in  it,  but  this  point  will  be  elucidated 
by  the  microscope.  The  lung  corresponding  to  the  side  the 
animal  was  lying  on  at  the  time  of  death  was  congested,  but 
this  appearance  has  no  particular  connection  with  this  in¬ 
dividual  disease.  A  coagulum  w'as  found  in  the  right  cavities 
of  the  heart.  This  appearance  also  has  no  direct  pathological 
connection  with  this  individual  disease. 

These  morbid  appearances  were  all  that  were  discovered ; 
all  the  organs  and  viscera,  with  the  exceptions  noted,  appeared 
to  be  normal;  perhaps  the  morbid  appearances  would  not  be 
so  marked  if  an  examination  was  made  of  a  case  similar  to 
No.  2,  where  death  occurred  so  soon  after  the  attack.  The 
duration  of  the  disease  in  fatal  cases  is  variable,  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  different  ones,  the  minimum  being 
eighteen  hours,  the  average  latter  part  of  third  or  beginning 
of  fourth  day.  The  maximum  duration,  according  to  my  own 
experience,  is  from  six  to  eight  days. 

Pathological  character. — The  anatomical  characters  point  to 
inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain  and  cord,  perhaps 
the  latter  being  implicated  as  well;  but  in  view  of  the  disease 
assuming  an  endemic  or  epidemic  form,  the  inflammation 
must  be  looked  upon  as  an  effect  of  some  pre-existing 
pathological  condition  of  the  blood;  what  the  condition  is, 
of  course,  in  our  present  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

But  there  is  one  important  point  to  be  discussed  in  this 
connection.  In  view  of  its  epidemic  or  endemic  character, 
the  question  naturally  arises.  Is  this  disease  contagious  or  in¬ 
fectious?  I  do  not  believe  it  is  either  one  or  the  other.  When 
this  disease  breaks  out  among  animals  in  a  certain  location  it 
may  be  fatal  to  many  or  all ;  but  that  is  no  proof  of  contagion 
or  infection,  for  they  are  alike  exposed  to  the  local  existing 
cause,  whatever  it  may  be.  A  healthy  animal,  by  being  placed 
in  an  affected  district  and  allowed  to  remain,  may  be  afiected, 
but  that  is  no  proof,  for  the  same  reason  above  stated.  The 
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only  proof  we  can  have  is  of  an  animal  affected  carrying  the 
disease  from  the  locality  where  it  was  contracted,  and  com¬ 
municating  it  to  healthy  animals.  In  answer  to  this  proposi¬ 
tion,  I  will  say  that  two  years  ago  an  animal  suffering  from 
this  disease  was  removed  to  a  stable  among  a  number  of 
horses.  The  case  was  fatal  to  the  patient,  but  the  disease 
was  not  communicated  to  any  others.  I  have  a  second  case 
circumstanced  the  same,  but  the  patient  was  seen  very  early 
and  recovered. 

{To  be  continued^ 


ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SHOEING. 

By  F.  F.  Collins,  Y.S.,  Royal  Dragoons. 

An  JEssay  read  before  the  Lancashire  Yeterinary  Medical  Association. 

The  formation  of  Veterinary  Medical  Associations,  will,  I  feel  assured,  be 
viewed  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  veterinary  science,  because  of  the  recipro¬ 
city  of  feelings,  interests,  and  ideas  engendered  in  them,  and  a  shoulder  to 
shoulder  determination  to  advance  their  common  cause,  and  a  fulfilment  of  our 
motto  “  vis  unita  fortior,^'  and  as  the  parched  lands  hail  with  delight  the 
refreshing  showers  of  heaven,  even  so  was  the  announcement  of  these  associa¬ 
tions  to  the  true  lovers  of  our  profession. 

Meetings  and  Associations  for  the  furtherance  of  a  common  object  have  at 
all  times  proved  of  paramount  importance ;  the  accumulative  knowledge  and 
experience  gained  therefrom  strengthen  the  cause ;  but  this  knowledge  is  only 
to  be  obtained  by  unity  of  principle ;  the  personal  knowledge  of  members, 
the  presentation  of  truth  under  different  aspects  ;  the  removal  of  the  asperities 
of  prejudice ;  the  exhibition  of  the  gleanings  of  the  unobtrusive,  and  the 
maturing  of  undeveloped  ideas.  Knowledge  so  based  cannot  but  advance  the 
object  of  any  association ;  and  I  trust  that  in  the  workings  of  these  associations 
for  the  advancement  of  our  common  profession,  we  may  at  all  times  be 
governed  by  feelings  akin  to  these  principles.  Notwithstanding  the  admitted 
advantages  arising  from  these  associations,  yet  do  we  find  our  metropolitan 
.  brethren  still  idle  and  but  too  truly  exemplifying  the  parable  of  the  “  servant 
with  the  one  talent.’^  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted  that  the  wheels  of  advance¬ 
ment  are  not  lubricated  by  a  little  of  the  refined  experience  of  our 
metropolitan  practitioners. 

Having  been  chiefiy  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  Aldershot  Army 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  and  having  witnessed  the  many  benefits 
arising  therefrom,  I  feel  persuaded  this  little  digression  from  the  subject  for 
which  we  are  assembled  here  this  evening  to  discuss  will  not  be  considered 
obtrusive. 

The  subject  I  am  about  to  bring  before  you  for  consideration  is  one  not 
only  from  its  physiological  effects  closely  affianced  to  us  as  a  scientific  body, 
but  one  which  from  its  great  social  and  mercantile  influence  seriously  affects 
the  community  at  large,  namely,  the  principles  and  practice  of  shoeing. 

Those  gentlemen  who  were  present  at  your  last  meeting  will  readily 
recollect  the  circumstances  under  which  I  was  induced  to  undertake  the 
handling  of  this  very  important  branch  of  our  science.  I  assure  you  that  it 
was  not  from  choice  ;  not  that  I  am  disposed  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
teachers  of  some  of  our  schools,  and  ignore  shoeing  in  connection  with  the 
gentlemanly  bearing  of  the  members  of  veterinary  science;  but  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject  with  which  I  should  be  compelled  to  cope.  Magni- 
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tude  because  of  the  many  physiological  and  anatomical  points  still  in 
abeyance. 

The  foot  was  made  the  earnest  study  of  all  our  earliest  veterinarians.  Saint 
Bel  worked  at  it  most  indefatigably,  and  he  was  followed  in  his  researches  by 
Bracy  Clark,  Coleman  and  Moorcroft.  The  two  latter  were  joint  Professors 
of  the  Veterinary  College.  Dissensions,  however,  but  too  soon  existed  in  the 
Veterinary  camp  ;  disunion  and  petty  jealousies  ensued;  antagonistic  opinions 
followed;  and  as  the  concentric  circles  caused  by  a  stone  on  a  lake’s  surface 
extends  to  its  utmost  limits,  so  do  we  find  the  result  of  the  teachings  of  error 
and  prejudice  ramified  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  shores,  “  As  ye  sow  so 
shall  ye  reap.” 

There  is  no  disease  more  insidious  or  destructive  in  its  effects  than  the 
erroneous  principles  of  shoeing  ?  Take  but  a  passing  glance  at  the  tottering 
occupants  of  our  cab-stands ;  mark  the  youth  of  but  too  many  of  them.  Does 
not  the  system  cry  aloud  for  a  Veterinary  Stephenson  to  engineer  the  path  to 
science  and  art  in  shoeing  ?  Would  not  the  pecuniary  emoluments  granted 
by  Government  from  time  to  time,  for  the  cure  or  rather  imaginary  cure,  of 
certain  diseases,  have  been  far  better  spent,  had  they  been  applied  to  the 
study  of  the  foot  in  connection  with  shoeing.  The  country  would  have 
materially  benefited  by  it  in  a  pecuniary  sense ;  but  how  much  more  indeed 
would  the  poor  unoffending  victims  have  benefited ! 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  system  of  shoeing  has  of  late  years  been 
somewhat  improved,  and  the  function  of  the  foot  itself  better  understood  ;  but 
these  remarks  only  apply  to  forges  having  the  supervision  of  a  keen  veterinary 
observer.  Alas  there  are  but  too  many  forges  which  savour  too  strongly  of 
the  £  s.  d.,  to  the  exclusion  of  both  science  and  art :  there  is  too  much  of  the 
“  grist  to  the  mill  ”  about  them,  or  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  “  where  the  horse 
is  shod  there  wfill  he  be  physicked ;”  consequently,  we  find  the  evils  complained 
of  by  our  ancestors  still  rampant,  and  nature  still  persistently  mutilated  and 
sacrificed  to  the  blacksmith’s  idea  of  the  beautiful. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  farriers  are  inferior  to  what  they  were  formerly ;  they 
have  not  as  a  rule  the  same  incentive  for  advancement.  The  master  farrier 
and  his  ambitious  apprentice  have  almost  ceased  to  exist.  They  are  superseded 
by  the  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  the  only  apprentice  we  find  in  connection  with 
him  is  a  young  gentlemanly  aspirant,  who  knows  the  forge  but  by  name,  and 
whose  ideas  and  bearing  are  averse  to  the  prosecution  of  research  therein. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  some  time  ago,  to  see  published  a  broadcast  denun  ¬ 
ciation,  to  the  effect  that  farriery,  as  practised  in  her  Majesty’s  service,  was 
inferior  to  that  practised  in  civil  life.  The  following  I  quote  from  the  ‘  Scottish 
Farmer  and  Horticulturist.’  “  It  has  long  been  said,  and  we  have  not  seen  it 
denied,  that  more  horses  are  disabled  from  our  cavalry  and  other  branches  of 
the  public  service,  through  defects  in  their  feet,  traceable  to  defects  in  the 
art  of  shoeing,  than  from  any  other  cause,  and  we  have  heard  it  said  by 
authority,  more  than  from  all  other  causes  united.” 

We  find  a  similar  condemnation  in  a  work  entitled  ‘  Our  Domestic  Ani¬ 
mals  in  Health  and  Disease.’  No  doubt  both  articles  claim  the  same  parentage. 
“  Lameness  prevails  undiminished,  so  much  so  that  we  never  witness  a  sale  of 
cast-off  military  horses  that  is  not  composed,  to  the  extent  of  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  number,  of  lame  horses,  mostly  preventible  cases,  and  many  of 
them  curable  by  the  simple  application  of  a  better  system  of  shoeing  than  now 
prevails  in  the  service.”  Now  I  question  altogether  the  genuineness  of  these 
statements,  at  least  they  do  not  apply  to  the  service  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  as  a  proof  somewhat  of  my  assertion  allow  me  to  instance  merely 
the  last  casting  from  my  own  regiment.  In  October  we  cast  thirty -two  troop 
horses ;  of  this  number,  three  were  sold  for  disease  of  the  feet ;  three  for  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  air-passages ;  and  twenty-six  for  being  incapacitated  for  further 
W'ork  solely  from  old  age,  their  ages  ranging  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two. 
When  we  consider  that  the  average  weight  a  troop  horse  has  to  carry  is 
eighteen  stone,  I  think  the  foregoing  facts  alone  will  repudiate  the  calum¬ 
nious  statements  without  any  comments  from  myself. 
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I  do  not  bring  this  solitary  instance  forward  as  exceptional,  Por  do  I  allude 
to  it  as  existing  solely  in  my  own  regiment,  but  as  general  throughout  the 
service.  And  upon  what  foundation  the  writer  of  the  above  article  based  his 
assertions  I  cannot  possibly  conceive;  indeed,  they  appear  to  be  the  imaginary 
convictions  of  an  irritated  and  disappointed  applicant  for  public  favours. 

I  do  not  present  myself  before  you  as  a  champion  of  the  science  and  art  of 
shoeing,  but  as  an  humble  contributor  at  the  shrine  of  advancement,  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  deductions  drawn  from  experience  and  close  observation ;  and,  with 
your  assistance,  to  endeavour  to  establish  a  more  uniform  and  solid  basis  upon 
which  to  erect  the  superstructure  of  science  and  art  in  horse-shoeing. 

As  most  of  the  surgical  cases  with  which  we  are  brought  in  contact  will  be 
found  in  connection  with  shoeing,  I  consider,  therefore,  that  the  foot,  and  the 
application  of  the  shoe  thereto,  to  be  a  fundamental  branch  of  veterinary 
science. 

The  term  science  has  a  somewhat  vague  and  varied  signification,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  applied  to  the  profound  depths  of  human  learning.  It  is  employed 
without  distinction  to  denote  those  symptoms  of  human  knowledge  deduced 
from  the  instinctive  or  intuitive  convictions  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  those 
systems  which  are  founded  upon  the  notions  of  sense.  The  word  art  is  sy¬ 
nonymous  with  dexterity  or  power  to  perform  certain  actions.  Science,  then, 
is  knowledge  reduced  to  system,  or  knowledge  put  to  practical  account,  pro¬ 
ducing  intended  or  wished-for  results. 

The  modern  application  of  the  word  farrier,  from  the  Latin,  jferrwm,  iron — 
implies  the  art  of  horse-shoeing  only  ;  but  the  ancient  signification  of  the  word 
denoted  the  general  treatment  of  diseases  incidental  to  the  horse  likewise. 
The  farrier,  in  fact,  in  former  times,  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  veterinary 
science,  as  did  the  barber  to  human  medicine. 

That  horses  have  been  extensively  used  from  time  immemorial  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  will  verify,  and  not  only  do  we  find  frequent  mention  made  therein  of 
the  horse  and  his  appurtenances,  but  we  find  even  horse-fairs  alluded  to  like¬ 
wise.  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxvii,  verse  14 — “  They  of  the  house  of  Togai'mah  trade 
in  thy  fairs  with  horses.”  The  utility  of  the  horse  was  not  alone  considered, 
but  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  also  prevailed;  for  we  find  in  Zechariah,  chap,  vi, 
verses  2  and  3,  the  following  :  “In  the  first  chariot  were  red  horses,”  mean¬ 
ing,  no  doubt,  chestnuts  ;  “  and  in  the  second  chariot  black  horses,  and  in  the 
third  chariot  white  horses ;  and  in  the  fourth  chariot  grisled  and  bay  horses.” 

Having  briefly  referred  to  some  of  the  records  of  the  earliest  ages  showing 
the  general  usefulness  of  the  horse  to  mankind,  we  must  now  touch  upon  the 
points  which  are  found  to  militate  against  the  too  persistent  employment  of 
him  in  his  natural  state.  We  must  again  refer  to  the  Old  Testament  for  the 
earliest  records  of  the  fragile  nature  of  the  hoof  to  resist  attrition.  Judges, 
chap.  V,  verse  22,  “  Then  were  the  horsehoofs  broken  by  means  of  their 
prancings.”  We  likewise  find  the  detracting  influences  of  attrition  dwelt  on 
most  amply  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  journals,  who  but 
too  often  found  their  armies  disseminated  in  consequence,  and  their  horses’ 
feet  had  to  be  cared  for  and  nursed  before  following  up  their  victims.  The 
writings  of  Suetonius  and  Pliny,  besides  other  historians,  specially  record  the 
frequent  incapacity  of  the  horse  from  the  wearing  away  of  the  hoof  and  the 
strategical  disasters  in  consequence,  are  historical  events. 

Five  years  ago  I  determined  to  test  to  the  fullest  extent  the  resisting  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  hoof ;  and  I  selected  an  unshod  three-year-old  thorough-bred 
mare  for  the  experiment.  Allow  me  to  remark  “  en  passant”  that  there  is 
more  compactness  and  density  of  structure  in  the  horse  of  the  well-bred  than 
what  is  found  in  the  coarser  breeds.  Her  breaking  was  carried  on  chiefly  in 
the  school,  but  occasionally  in  the  menage,  and,  moreover,  she  stood  upon 
granite  pavement  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  growth  of  horn  was  in  every 
way  fully  equal  to  the  requirements.  In  eight  months  she  was  broke  in  and, 
had  to  do  her  work  in  the  field  with  a  fair  proportion  of  road  work  likewise. 
In  three  weeks  afterwards  her  feet  succumbed  to  the  attrition,  the  growth  of 
horn  at  the  toe  was  unequal  to  the  demand.  I  had  the  anterior  part  of  the 
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wearing  surface  protected  by  means  of  tips,  and  she  continued  her  work  for 
the  remainder  of  the  time  she  was  under  my  control  without  any  further  pro¬ 
tection  and  with  the  best  results. 

Before  the  ramifications  of  railways  throughout  Ireland,  and  remounts  of  horses 
had  to  travel  long  distances  before  joining  their  respective  regiments  from  the 
various  fairs,  I  well  recollect  how  the  feet  were  a  constant  source  of  annoy¬ 
ance,  not  so  much  in  dry  weather  as  in  wet.  The  legs  would  swell,  the  gait 
would  be  straggling,  and  great  irritation  of  the  injured  villi  at  the  toe  would 
exist,  and  only  complete  rest  on  soft  bedding  would  restore  them  to  their 
normal  condition. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  further  upon  the  incompatibility  of  the 
growth  of  the  horn  of  the  horse's  hoof,  with  the  attrition  of  our  roads ;  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  is  produced  proving  the  necessity  of  employing  a  protective 
medium  to  guard  this  weak  point  of  equine  organisation.  Shoeing,  therefore, 
becomes,  as  has  been  justly  stated,  a  necessary  evil,  requiring  knowledge  in 
adoption,  to  protect  without  impairing,  the  natural  functions  of  the  foot — 
science  and  art  must  go  hand  in  hand  to  this  end. 

Great  obscnrity  prevails,  and  will  probably  always  prevail,  for  the  want  of 
proper  historical  documents,  as  to  whom  the  first  introduction  of  shoeing  is 
due.  We  must,  for  the  want  of  further  evidence,  accredit  the  Persians  with 
it,  for  we  find  a  horse’s  shoe  properly  delineated  beneath  the  hoof  of  the  war 
horse  of  Satrapes,  in  a  mosaic  painting  of  Pompeii,  which  is  supposed  to  re¬ 
present  the  defeat  of  Darius  by  Alexander,  B.C.  333.  The  earliest  history  of 
all  nations  is  but  traditional,  and  an  allegorical  picture  writing  was  the  system 
adopted  to  record  events,  mpre  especially  by  the  easterns ;  therefore,  it  is 
natural  for  us  to  suppose  that  shoes  were  worn  previous  to  the  date  generally 
attributed  to  it. 

Mules  were  very  much  used  by  the  ancients  for  draught  because  of  the 
difficulties  with  their  horses’  feet.  The  Latin  words  for  horse-shoe  are  equi 
calceus,  hence  calces,  as,  or  calcis,  as,  first  conjugation,  to  put  on  shoes  ;  and  I 
find  Suetonius  has  the  phrase  “  Calceare  mulas”  to  shoe  the  mules.  Of  what 
nature  these  shoes  were  is  not  defined.  Suetonius  was  born,  a. d.  72,  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian.  Another  incident  bordering  on  authenticity  we  have  in 
the  discovery  of  an  iron  shoe  in  the  sepulchre  of  Childeric,  King  of  France, 
in  a  tomb  at  Tournay  in  Flanders.  He  died  481.  The  deposit  of  iron  in  the 
tomb  of  a  king  is  indicative  of  more  than  a  simple  occurrence. 

William  the  Conqueror  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  shoeing  into  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  after  all  his  toils  and  dangers  in  war,  died  through  the  falling  of 
his  horse — a  victim  it  is  imagined  of  the  art  he  introduced.  I  was  much 
amused  about  four  years  ago,  when  marching  through  Oakham,  a  town  in 
Rutlandshire,  to  find  a  very  arbitrary  law  in  existence  there.  On  looking  over 
the  court-house,  I  found  the  walls  literally  covered  with  horse-shoes,  and  some 
of  them  of  the  most  exaggerated  and  fantastic  shape,  gilt  and  emblazoned  with 
the  heraldic  devices  peculiar  to  their  donors,  and  others  the  simple  shoe  “  in 
propria  persona.”  When  I  questioned  the  worthy  old  guide  relative  to  the 
eccentricity  of  the  act,  he  informed  me  that  it  originated  with  Elizabeth. 
Her  Majesty  when  passing  through  that  town  found  one  of  her  horses  lame 
from  the  loss  of  a  shoe,  and  there  was  no  one  found  who  could  replace  it.  She 
forthwith  issued  a  mandate  compelling  all  peers  of  the  realm  to  forfeit  a 
horse’s  shoe  when  passing  through  that  town,  or  the  payment  of  a  fine.  The 
proceeds  accruing  from  this  act  were  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  black- 
■mith. 

Solleysel  reports  that  in  his  time  kings  were  to  be  seen  hammering  iron, 
and  that  there  were  but  few  persons  of  rank  but  what  could,  if  necessary, 
attach  a  shoe  to  a  foot.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  age. 
Fashions  have  wonderfully  changed.  It  appears  derogatory  at  the  present 
day  to  imbibe  the  aroma  of  the  forge. 

The  time  usually  allotted  to  papers  for  debate  will  not  allow  me  to  enter 
deeply  into  many  points  properly  belonging  to  our  subject,  and  more  or  less 
interesting  to  us  all ;  but  it  compels  me  to  abridge  parts  essentially  necessary 
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for  the  full  comprehension  of  it.  I  therefore  purpose  handling  each  part  in 
detail  as  concisely  as  perception  dictates,  and  will  commence  at  the  foundation 
by  giving  an  outline  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  foot,  and  in  all  my 
observations  reference  to  the  fore  foot  is  to  be  understood  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

To  investigate  the  structure  of  the  horse’s  foot  it  is  necessary  to  bring  it 
under  three  heads :  Istly,  the  hoof  or  horny  portion ;  2ndly,  the  bones  or 
hard  portion ;  and  3rdly,  the  connecting  and  supplementary,  or  soft  portion. 
Each  of  these  headings  for  accuracy’s  sake  requires  a  further  subdivision;  and 
taking  the  various  parts  in  the  order  named,  I  will  commence  with  the  hoof, 
which  we  find  divided  into  three  distinct  portions,  namely,  wall,  sole,  and 
frog. 

The  wall  is  that  portion  of  the  hoof  detected  by  the  eye  when  the  foot  is 
placed  upon  the  ground.  The  term  “  crust”  is  synonymous  with  wall,  but,  as 
Mr.  B.  Clarke  ironically  expresses  it,  is  of  too  baker-like  an  epithet,  and  not 
at  all  adapted  to  the  meaning  implied.  The  wall  sustains  all  the  delicate  parts 
within  the  foot,  and  must  be  considered  as  the  fundamental  part  of  the  hoof, 
the  sole  and  frog  being  merely  accessory  to  it.  The  horn  entering  into  the 
composition  of  the  wall  is  considerably  more  dense  in  structure  than  that 
found  in  either  the  frog  or  the  sole.  It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  longitu¬ 
dinal  fibres,  running  from  above  downwards,  and  adhering  most  tenaciously 
together  by  means  of  a  gelatinous  substance.  The  density  of  the  horn  will  be 
found  greatest  at  the  external  surface  of  the  wall,  and  its  greatest  depth  and 
strength  at  the  anterior  part,  or  toe.  Posteriorly,  on  either  side,  the  wall  is 
suddenly  inflected — the  angle  forming  what  is  commonly  called  the  heel — and 
is  continued  obliquely  across  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  round  the  point  of  the 
frog, — which  form  the  bars  ;  giving  a  duplicate  as  it  were  of  the  wall,  whereby 
we  find  two  strong  columns  of  support  formed.  The  quarters  are  those  por¬ 
tions  of  the  wall  lying  intermediate  between  the  toe  and  heels,  the  inner  being 
invariably  higher  and  more  upright  than  the  outer,  and  the  further  they  re¬ 
cede  from  the  toe  the  thinner  the  horn  will  be  found.  Upon  lifting  the  foot 
the  wall  will  be  found  more  prominent  than  the  sole  and  level  with  the  heels 
of  the  frog,  with  an  irregular  projection  commonly  at  the  outer  quarter,  which 
projection  is  called  the  spread  of  the  foot,  and  which  generally  disappears  at 
the  first  time  of  being  shod.  At  the  anterior  part,  or  toe,  the  horn  will  be 
found  raised  from  the  level  line  of  bearing.  To  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall 
the  shoe  is  attached.  The  wall  is  united  to  the  sole  by  a  horny  substance  se¬ 
creted  by  the  villi  at  the  extremities  of  the  vascular  laminae,  and  partakes  of 
a  nature  between  that  of  the  sole  and  wall,  and  will  be  found  most  abundant 
at  the  toe.  The  upper  or  coronary  border  of  the  hoof  is  a  circular  attenii- 
ated  concavo-convex  part  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  coronet.  Its 
extent  is  marked  externally  by  the  white  aspect  it  exhibits.  Externally,  it 
assumes  the  same  character  as  the  wall  below,  but  its  internal  surface  is  alto* 
gether  different.  Instead  of  possessing  laminae,  the  surface  is  smooth  and 
uniformly  excavated,  being  moulded  to  the  form  of  the  vascular  coronet,  and 
everywhere  presenting  numerous  pores,  from  which  the  secreting  villi  have 
been  extracted.  Superiorly,  the  coronary  border  presents  two  edges,  having 
a  groove  between  them  for  the  reception  of  the  terminating  border  of  the  true 
skin.  It  is  this  groove  which  marks  the  separation  af  the  coronary  border 
into  two  parts,  the  internal  edge  belonging  to  the  inner  part,  which  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  wall  itself,  the  external  edge  to  the  white  band  by  which  the 
other  is  embraced,  and  to  which  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  has  described  as  the  coro¬ 
nary  frog-band.  This  band,  which  appears  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  frog, 
covers  the  proper  and  veritable  coronary  border  of  the  hoof.  Its  inferior  edge 
like  the  superior,  becomes  attenuated,  until  it  grows  so  thin  as  to  such  almost 
imperceptible  union  with  the  substance  of  the  wall,  giving  it  its  beautifully 
polished  gelatinous  covering.  Posteriorly,  we  find  it  continued  round  the 
heels  and  frog,  forming  altogether  a  complete  circle.  Its  texture  is  fibrous, 
and  the  fibres  run  in  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the  wall. 

The  interior  surface  of  the  wall  is  completely  lined  by  numerous  narrow 
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thin  plates  called  laminae,  arranged  with  the  greatest  order  and  mathematical 
precision.  They  extend  in  uniform  parallels  in  a  perpendicular  direction  from 
the  lower  edge  of  the  superior  border  down  to  the  full  extent  of  the  wall,  and 
numbering  between  five  and  six  hundred.  They  are  likewise  continued  on  the 
bars.  They  are  alike  in  all  their  dimensions,  and  correspond  in  length  to  the 
respective  depth  of  the  wall.  The  horny  laminae  are  united  by  a  double  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  vascular  laminae.  If  we  but  fancy  two  volumes  with  leaves 
of  vellum  slightly  moistened,  and  locked  together  leaf  by  leaf,  containing  1000 
to  1200  pages,  it  will  accurately  represent  the  powerful  bond  of  union  which 
exists  between  them.  The  horny  laminae  appears  to  possess  two  layers  of 
fibres,  running  respectively  obliquely  and  perpendicularly,  and  I  believe  them 
to  he  quite  inelastic. 

The  cavity  at  the  superior  or  coronary  border  of  the  hoof  receives  the  coro¬ 
nary  substance,  or  vascular  coronet.  It  is  imbedded  in  it,  the  villi  passing 
down  the  numerous  orifices  into  the  substance  of  the  wall,  and  parallel  with 
its  surface.  The  coronary  substance  secretes  both  the  wall  and  the  horny  lamince. 
The  diagram  bearing  upon  this  point,  and  which  delineate  the  tissues  as 
viewed  under  the  microscope,  I  must  tend  Dr.  Hepworth  my  best  thanks  for 
his  great  courtesy  and  microscopic  skill  for  its  production.  It  is  taken  from  a 
transverse  section.  You  will  see  by  referring  to  it  that  annular  rings  exist 
round  each  orifice,  formed  by  epithelial  and  pigmentary  cells ;  the  structure  is 
not  unlike  bone,  but  the  cells  do  not  possess  canaliculse :  they  do,  however, 
very  much  resemble  the  structure  of  whalebone.  These  pigmentary  cells  are 
continued  into  the  laminse  themselves,  and  can  be  traced  to  their  extremities 
when  viewed  with  a  good  quarter-inch  objective.  There  is  no  line  of  demar¬ 
cation  existing  between  the  substance  of  the  laminae  and  tliat  of  the  wall. 
The  pigmentary  cells  cannot  be  detected  in  the  vascular  laminse  or  their 
vessels.  Villi  are  sometimes  found  on  the  lower  portions  of  the  vascular 
laminse  :  this  is,  however,  an  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Dr.  Hepworth  showed 
me  a  beautiful  specimen  of  laminse  with  a  villous  process,  which  was  given  off 
about  two-thirds  down  the  wall  into  which  it  dipped,  taking  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  and  no  doubt  performing  the  same  functions  as  those  from  above.  The 
formation  of  the  laminse  in  the  deer’s  foot  commence  before  they  reach  the 
interior  surface  of  the  wall.  The  lower  end  of  the  vascular  laminse  become 
villous,  penetrate  the  sole,  and  secrete  the  horn  which  fills  up  the  interstices 
of  the  horny  laminse. 

The  secreting  villi  of  the  horn  are  about  5^5ths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
are  buried  their  full  extent  into  its  substance ;  consequently  to  that  extent 
the  horn  must  be  viewed  as  semi-organised.  The  pores,  or  horn  tubes,  extend 
to  the  full  length  of  the  horn,  and  appear  to  be  formed  of  delicate  epithelial 
layers,  arranged  longitudinally  in  the  wall,  one  upon  another,  as  slates  upon 
a  house ;  but  in  the  sole  they  appear  disposed  horizontally,  or  one  upon 
another.  This  disposition  of  texture  may,  to  some  extent,  account  for  the  wall 
exhibiting  a  stringy  tendency,  and  the  sole  a  fiaky  exfoliating  inclination. 

The  sole  is  that  portion  of  the  hoof  occupying  the  lower  surface  of  the  foot, 
between  the  bars  and  wall.  Its  upper  surface  is  uniformly  convex,  and  its 
inferior  surface  correspondingly  concave.  Superiorly  it  is  fitted  with 
numerous  holes,  running  from  above  downwards,  and  backwards  forwards. 
Its  structure  is  of  a  tough,  elastic,  and  pliable  nature,  coarser  in  texture  than 
either  the  wall  or  the  frog.  It  is  composed,  like  all  true  horn,  of  fibres,  which 
run  in  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the  wall. 

The  frog  is  the  prominent  triangular  body  occupying  the  space  left  by  the 
infiection  of  the  wall.  It  extends  forwards  towards  the  toe,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  distance,  just  beyond  what  would  be  the  centre  of  the  sole.  It  is 
united  laterally  by  means  of  a  laminated  structure — a  reciprocity  of  dove¬ 
tailing,  as  it  were — to  the  bars.  Both  surfaces  of  the  frog  manifest  striking 
irregularities,  and  these  respectively  reversed.  The  superior  surface  exceeds 
that  of  the  inferior  both  in  length  and  breadth.  The  cleft  of  the  frog  is  the 
cavity  which  exists  between  the  two  prominences  inferiorly,  which  cavity, 
when  viewed  internally,  presents  a  corresponding  elevation,  and  to  this 
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elevation  Mr.  B.  Clark  has  given  the  name  of  the  frog-stay.  Immediately  in' 
front  of  the  cleft  a  bulbous  enlargement  exists,  and  it  is  situated  immediately 
beneath  the  navicular  hone.  Mr.  B.  Clark  affirms  that  this  bulbus  enlarge¬ 
ment  is  never  reproduced  when  once  removed,  which  is  but  too  often  the  case 
on  the  first  introduction  of  an  animal  to  a  forge.  The  frog  is  secreted  by 
means  of  villi,  is  more  gelatinous  in  its  texture,  is  very  tenacious,  and  very 
elastic. 

The  shape  of  the  hoof  has  occasioned  a  little  controversy.  Mr.  B.  Clark 
considered  it  cylindrical,  and  Professor  Coleman  contended  that  it  was 
conical;  but  neithei’,  I  think,  is  correct.  Of  the  two,  Mr.  B.  Clark’s  section 
of  the  cylinder  approaches  nearer  the  truth.  It  is  rarely  we  find  mathematical 
laws  or  geometrical  figures  applicable  in  defining  functional  arrangements. 
The  shape  of  the  wall  controls  the  shape  of  the  foot. 

The  second  division  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  foot  is  the  bony  or 
hard  portion.  Three  bones  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  foot, — Istly,  the 
Os  Pedis,  Coffin,  or  Pedal  Bone;  2ndly,  the  Os  Navicular e.  Navicular,  or 
Sesamoid  Bone ;  3rdly,  the  Os  Corona3  or  Coronet  Bone. 

The  Os  Pedis  belongs  to  the  description  of  bones  called  irregular ;  it  is'divided 
into  ■wall,  sole,  tendinous  surface,  articulai’y  surface,  and  the  wings.  The  wall, 
or  anterior  surface,  is  convex,  extremely  porous,  and  possesses  numerous 
asperities,  forming  a  labyrinth  of  meshes  for  the  free  ti-ansmission  of  blood¬ 
vessels.  Its  lower  circumference  is  semicircular,  dilating  a  little  at  its  sides, 
with  its  posterior  extremities  projecting  backwards.  If  we  place  a  perfectly 
natural  bone  upon  a  table,  the  bearing  will  be  found  primarily  upon  the 
quarter;  the  toe  will  be  found  to  take  but  little  of  the  pressure,  and  is 
slightly  turned  up.  The  upper,  or  coronary  surface  of  the  bone  is  pyramidal 
in  its  centre,  having  a  smooth  surface  anteriorly;  and  immediately  below  it  is 
attached  the  fan-like  tendon  of  the  extensor  pedis.  The  sole,  or  lower 
surface,  is  broad  and  uniformly  concave,  and  likewise  very  porous.  The 
tendinous  surface  is  semicircular  in  shape,  and  situated  immediately  behind 
the  sole  ;  the  roughened  depression  marks  the  insertion  of  the  tendo  perforans, 
and  immediately  above  it  the  interosseous  ligament  of  the  navicular  bone  is 
inserted.  The  articulatory  surface  occupies  the  superior  portion,  and  is  semi¬ 
lunar  in  shape,  presenting  two  slight  depressions  with  a  perceptible  elevation 
between  them,  which  runs  from  before  backwards.  The  articulatory  cavities 
for  the  coronal  bone  are  deepened  anteriorly  by  the  coronal  ridge,  and 
laterally  by  the  sharp,  prominent  edges  running  backwards.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation  that  the  inferior,  or  ground  surface,  approaches  a  level,  whereas 
the  articulatory  surface  is  oblique.  The  two  aim,  or  wings,  are  two  bifid 
lateral  protuberances  stretching  backwards.  The  lower  portion  is  the  larger, 
and  runs  on  the  same  level  as  the  ground  surface  of  the  bone,  and  tipped  at 
its  point  with  cartilage.  The  upper,  or  smaller  portion,  is  attached,  by  its 
upper  margin  to  the  lateral  cartilages,  and  immediately  in  front  of  it  is 
attached  the  lateral  ligament  of  the  Os  Coronas. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  bone  are  numerous.  It  is  light  and  very  porous  ;  it 
is  irregular ;  but  its  halves  are  symetrical ;  it  covers  considerable  space ;  has 
attachments  for  and  gives  protection  to  many  structures  ;  and  its  articulatory 
surface  is  large.  It  has  lightness  and  strength,  and  it  is  the  base  of  support 
of  the  animal  machine. 

Os  Naviculare  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  is  placed  lengthwise  across  the 
back  of  the  articulatory  surface  of  the  pedal  bone,  and  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  joint  between  it  and  the  Os  Coronse.  It  is  retained  in  its 
position  by  means  of  five  ligaments — four  lateral  and  an  interosseous.  The 
lateral  run  upwards  from  the  lateral  and  posterior  margin  of  the  bone,  and 
are  attached  to  the  upper  and  lateral  part  of  the  coronal  bone  and  flexor 
perforans ;  the  interosseous  unites  the  anterior  border  of  the  bone  to  the 
os  pedis,  above  the  attachment  of  the  flexor.  Interiorly  it  has  synovial 
articulation  with  the  broad,  dense  expansion  of  the  perforans  tendon. 
Superiorly  it  forms  one- third  of  the  base  of  the  coffin  joint,  and  is,  as  it  were. 
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a  moveable  ledge  to  the  coffin  joint,  with  which  it  is  in  exact  opposition,  with 
a  synovial  articulation  between  them. 

The  Os  Coroiise  is  a  short,  solid  bone,  presenting  asperities  for  extensive 
ligamentous  and  tendinous  attachments.  It  is  situated  between  the  os  suffra- 
ginis  and  os  pedis.  It  is  retained  in  its  place  by  means  of  dense  ligaments. 
Posteriorly  and  superiorly  it  is  covered  with  cartilage,  forming  a  synovial 
articulation  for  the  action  of  the  perforans  tendon.  'In  concussion  this  bone 
is  found,  the  first  to  give  way  out  of  the  whole  column. 

The  third  and  last  part  of  the  anatomical  portion  of  our  subject  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  the  soft  tissues.  These  consist  of  ligaments,  tendons,  coronary  sub¬ 
stance,  vascular  laminae,  vascular  sole, vascular  and  elastic  frog,  and  blood-vessels. 

The  ligaments  and  tendons  I  have  already  dwelt  upon  sufficiently  for  our 
purpose. 

The  coronary  substance  is  that  dense  vascular  fibro- cartilaginous  structure 
occupying  the  concavity  in  the  superior  or  coronary  border  of  the  wall.  In 
front  it  will  be  found,  most  abundant,  gradually  diminishing  in  breadth  and 
thickness  as  it  passes  posteriorly,  where  it  ultimately  becomes  blended  with 
the  vascular  frog.  It  is  attached  interiorly  to  the  coffin  bone  and  lateral 
cartilages,  forming  a  puckered  appearance  at  its  junction  with  the  vascular 
laminae ;  and,  curious  to  relate,  the  pedal  bone  immediately  below  this 
puckered  appearance  is  less  in  circumference  than  any  other  part  of  the  bone. 
These  puckerings,  or  laminated  processes,  appear  continuous  with  the  vascular 
laminae.  The  looseness  of  the  attachment  of  the  coronary  substance  to  the 
subjacent  tissue,  together  with  its  own  innate  elasticity,  allows  it  to  accom¬ 
modate  itself  with  the  greatest  ease  to  all  the  motions  of  the  coffin  joint,  and 
without  interfering  with  the  fulfilment  of  its  own  functions.  Every  care 
appears  to  have  been  taken,  and  every  facility  given  for  a  free  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  circulation.  Upon  its  external  surface  numerous  villi  exist,  which 
pass  down  into  the  pores  already  mentioned  at  the  top  of  the  hoof. 

The  coronary  substance  secretes  both  the  wall  and  the  lamincB. 

The  vascular  laminae  are  those  laminated  plates  covering  the  wall  of  the 
coffin  bone,  and  lower  portion  of  the  cartilages.  Superiorly  they  are  connected 
with  the  attenuated  edges  of  the  coronary  substance — in  fact,  they  appear 
continuations  of  it  formed  into  plates,  which  proceed  down  the  wall  of  the  bone. 
Their  texture  will  be  found  dense,  tenacious,  and  tough,  and  of  a  fibrous  cha¬ 
racter,  possessing  little  if  any  elasticity.  The  fibrous  bed,  or  periosteum,  to 
which  the  laminae  are  attached  to  the  coffin  bone  is  found  to  be  elastic,  its  fibres 
running  downwards  and  backwards.  Every  facility  is  given  for  a  free  and 
uninterrupted  circulation.  They  correspond  in  number  to  the  horny  laminae. 

The  vascular  sole  is  a  fibro-cartilaginous  and  vascular  structure,  in  contact 
with  and  firmly  adhering  to  the  concave  or  ground  surface  of  the  coffin  bone,  and 
corresponds  with  the  horny  sole  which  it  secretes.  It  has  a  uniform  thick¬ 
ness  of  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch,  excepting  at  the  heels,  and  there  it  will  be 
found  more  than  double  that  thicJcness. 

The  vascular  frog  in  shape  is  a  counterpart  of  the  horny  frog.  It  is 
composed  of  similar  substance  to  the  vascular  sole,  and  is  intimately  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  elastic  substance  erroneously  designated  the  “  fatty  frog.”  It 
is  highly  vascular,  and,  like  all  horn-secreting  suiTaces,  has  numerous  villi  for 
that  function. 

The  elastic  frog  fills  up  the  intermediate  space  between  the  frog,  the 
cartilages,  and  perforans  tendon.  It  is  highly  elastic,  and  is  composed  of  both 
yellow  and  white  fibrous  tissue,  possessing  an  almost  cartilaginous  disposition 
of  texture  and  density,  immediately  in  connection  with  the  vascular  and 
horny  frog.  These  fibres  intertwine  in  every  direction ;  hut  their  chief  line 
of  attachment  appears  to  be  from  one  cartilage  to  the  other,  adhering  to  the 
prominence  of  the  frog  on  passing,  forming  a  bed,  as  it  w'ere,  for  the  hard 
tissues  superiorly  and  anteriorly  to  rest  upon.  Another  bundle  of  fibres  run 
directly  from  the  frog,  anteriorly  to  what  is  called  the  frog-stay,  and  are 
fastened  to  the  sole  of  the  pedal  bone  anterior  to  the  insertion  of  the  flexor 
tendon.  I  have  not  exaggerated  the  appearance  of  these  fibres  in  the 
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diagram.  They  are  in  keeping  with  the  other  portions  shown.  The  frog 
proper,  therefore,  appears  to  be  the  chief  base  of  attachment  for  the  elastic 
tissues  to  work  upon. 

The  lateral  cartilages  are  situated  at  the  posterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
sensible  foot.  They  are  two  concavo-convex  cartilaginous  plates,  attached  at 
the  centre  of  the  lower  border,  to  the  superior  process  of  the  alse  of  the  coffin 
bone.  They  are  united  anteriorly  to  the  os  coronse  by  means  of  special  liga¬ 
ments,  besides  being  attached  to  the  expanded  tendon  of  the  extensor  pedis. 
They  extend  anteriorly  as  far  as  a  line  drawn  perpendicularly  from  the  superior 
and  anterior  articulatory  border  of  the  os  coronse.  Posteriorly  they  extend 
beyond  the  pedal  bone,  and  give  the  form  and  substance  to  the  heels.  The 
superior  half  extends  nearly  as  high  as  the  pastern  joint,  and  is  covered  only 
by  the  skin.  The  lower  half  is  covered  superiorly  by  the  coronary  substance ; 
and  inferiorly  by  the  vascular  laminae.  Externally  they  are  convex ;  internally 
concave.  Posteriorly  they  are  thinner  than  anteriorly,  and  have  three  or  four 
foraminae  through  them  for  the  transmission  of  blood-vessels  to  the  frog. 
Their  internal  surface  gives  extensive  attachment  to  the  fibrous  bands  entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  elastic  frog,  and  are  connected  by  means  of  these 
bands  to  each  other.  They  likewise  give  attachment  to  what  are  called  the 
false  cartilages,  which  are  no  more  nor  less  than  cartilaginous  prolongation  for 
the  stability  of  the  elastic  tissues. 

The  arterial  and  venous  circulation  of  the  foot  exhibit  a  beautiful  and  wise 
provision  of  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe  to  meet  every  contingency 
likely  to  arise.  I  shall  not  enter  into  their  description  beyond  stating  that 
the  veins  do  not  possess  valves. 

I  trust  then,  in  my  brief  description  of  so  extensive  a  subject  as  the  ana¬ 
tomical  structure  of  the  foot,  I  have  not  frustrated  my  endeavours  to  carry 
you  with  me  through  the  leading  points  bearing  upon  important  functions 
and  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  future  observations.  Should  I  not, 
however,  have  been  so  fortunate,  I  trust  that  the  various  diagrams  before  us 
will  come  to  our  mutual  assistance,  so  that  we  may  journey  together  with  a 
clear  perception  of  what  is  meant. 

The  next  and  most  important  part  of  our  subject  with  which  we  must  grasp, 
is  the  functions  of  the  foot,  and  upon  the  thorough  knowledge  of  these  func¬ 
tions  we  must  base  the ‘science  of  shoeing.  I  almost  shrink  from  the  under¬ 
taking,  for  there  is  no  subject  to  be  found  in  connection  with  a  profession,  where 
a  greater  discrepancy  of  opinion  exists  among  its  members,  than  what  the  func¬ 
tions  and  actions  of  the  numerous  and  varied  component  parts  entering  into 
the  formation  of  the  foot  has  occasioned  among  the  members  of  veterinary 
science ;  and  I  dare  say  there  will  scarcely  be  found  four  among  us  to-night 
who  will  go  through,  step  by  step,  tissue  by  tissue,  and  agree  upon  their 
separate  and  distinct  physiological  action ;  and  fewer  still  will  be  the  number 
who  will  agree  upon  the  combined  actions  of  those  component  parts  :  therefore 
I  cannot  hope,  or  expect,  that  we  shall  retire  from  this  meeting  united  in  our 
ideas  upon  the  various  points  which  will  be  raised  for  our  consideration  ;  but 
I  do  hope  from  the  exhibition  of  my  views  to  you,  that  an  incentive  will  be 
given  to  others  to  take  up  the  subject  and  not  cease  until  we,  as  a  scientific 
body,  shall  view  the  physiological  actions  of  the  foot  with  the  creditable  una¬ 
nimity  becoming  the  dignity  of  a  profession. 

The  horse’s  foot  has  been  a  subject  for  deep  study  for  centuries  back ;  it  is 
fraught  with  interest  in  whatever  way  we  view  it ;  and  I  know  of  no  mechani¬ 
cal  contrivance  the  finite  mind  of  man  can  contemplate  with  greater  wonder 
and  admiration. 

When  the  natural  foot  is  placed  upon  a  level  surface  its  shape  partakes 
somewhat  between  the  cone  and  cylinder,  with  an  anterior  surface  forming  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  The  toe  will  he  found  raised,  but  this  elevation 
is  not  caused  by  the  toe  meeting  the  ground  first  during  progression,  but  from 
the  final  propulsive  effort  when  leaving  the  ground.  We  shall  find  a  similar 
effect  in  ourselves  if  we  wear  strong  straight  soled  boots  ;  let  any  of  us  try  a 
day’s  walking  with  such,  and  we  shall  not  only  find  the  toes  worn,  but  the 
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flexors  of  our  legs  suffer  also.  Yet  we  do  not  bring  the  toe  first  to  the  ground. 
To  continue  the  further  description  of  the  hoof,  we  shall  find  it  as  previously 
stated,  the  wall  uniformly  lined  with  horny  laminae.  These  horny  laminae  are 
dovetailed  into  the  vascular  laminae,  and  this  attachment  sustains  the  animal 
machine.  I  believe  the  power  invested  in  them  is  more  of  a  mechanical  nature 
than  is  usually  attributed  to  them ;  there  is,  without  doubt,  a  vital  power  in 
force  acting  in  connection  with  it,  causing  a  cohesion  of  substance  as  it  were, 
and  this  power  I  believe  to  be  invested  in  the  vascular  laminae.  Two  non- 
vascular  substances  could  not  maintain  that  cohesive  power  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  vascular  laminae  do  not  secrete  the  horny  laminae.  It  is  argued 
that  in  consequence  of  their  having  an  inherent  power  to  secrete  a  substance 
for  self  protection,  which  substance  is  represented  as  true  horn,  and  that  they 
must  of  necessity  secrete  the  horny  laminae.  I  have,  with  the  kind  assistance 
of  Dr.  Hepworth,  examined  this  substance,  and  find  that  it  is  not  true  horn. 
The  periosteum  covering  the  pedal  bone  appears  to  possess  the  power  of 
secreting  an  elastic  fibrous  covering  whenever  the  vascular  laminae  have  been 
removed,  and  which  hardens  on  exposure ;  and  that  the  vascular  laminae  secrete 
a  granular  substance  for  self-protection  should  they  become  exposed  :  but  true 
horn  is  not  secreted  as  is  generally  believed.  I  had  long  been  incredulous 
as  to  what  this  substance  really  was,  and  I  must  tend  my  best  thanks  to  Mr. 
Greaves  for  furnishing  me  with  a  morhid  specimen  possessing  so  extensive  and 
varied  a  surface  for  microscopic  investigation. 

I  have  stated  that  the  hoof  will  be  found  strongest  at  the  toe  and  heels, 
and  they  with  the  frog  are  the  fixed  points  of  progression.  The  coffin  joint 
being  obliquely  placed  when  compared  with  the  base  of  support,  or  ground 
surface  of  the  wall ;  consequently  the  chief  stress  is  anteriorly  •,  the  upper  or 
coronal  portion  being  furthest  from  the  base  of  support  yields,  the  coronal 
bone  recedes,  and  with  it  the  anterior  part  of  the  lateral  cartilages  by  means 
of  its  ligamentous  attachment  with  the  os  coronse.  The  lateral  cartilages 
having  a  base  of  support  at  its  lower  border  by  its  attachment  with  the  alae 
of  the  coffin  bone,  gives  a  somewhat  free  and  independent  action  to  their 
respective  halves.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  at  this  point  of  union  of 
these  cartilages  with  the  bone,  the  first  trace  of  ossification  of  their  structure 
is  to  be  found.  The  pastern  hones  gradually  recede  as  weight  is  thrown  on 
to  them.  The  quarters  and  posterior  half  of  the  lateral  cartilages  yield  slightly 
outwards  at  the  coronet,  and  by  their  yielding  render  tense  the  elastic  fibrous 
bands  running  between  them,  and  so  assist  in  forming  a  bed  for  the  harder 
tissues  to  rest  upon. 

The  frog  plays  a  very  important  part  during  the  foregoing  action.  The 
navicular  bone  being  an  articulatory  ledge  of  the  coffin  bone,  and  forming  one- 
third  nearly  of  the  lower  articulatory  surface  of  the  joint,  besides  having  an 
articulation  with  the  coffin  bone  itself,  sustains  a  portion  of  the  superincumbent 
weight,  and  yields  downwards.  In  describing  the  frog  I  stated  that  a  bulbous 
enlargement  existed  immediately  beneath  the  navicular  bone ;  and  I  likewise 
mentioned  to  you — as  shown  in  the  diagram — that  a  series  of  elastic  fibres 
ran  direct  from  the  frog- stay  to  the  pedal  hone ;  which  fibres,  together  with 
the  bulbous  enlargement  of  the  frog,  form  an  elastic  bed  to  shield  the  articu¬ 
lation,  both  externally  and  internally,  from  concussion.  Thus  we  find  the 
frog  and  pedal  bone  a  base  of  support  in  one  direction,  and  the  cartilage  and 
frog  that  in  the  other  direction.  The  bulbous  portion  of  the  frog  descends 
when  weight  is  thrown  into  the  limb :  but  the  sole  does  not  appear  to  be 
acted  upon  in  any  way. 

I  have  given  you  what  I  consider  the  physiological  action  of  the  foot,  when 
the  animal  is  in  a  passive  state.  I  must  now  give  you  my  views  relative  there¬ 
to,  during  progression. 

(To  he  continued^ 
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EDINBURGH  VETERINARY  COLLEGE.— INDUCTION  OF 

PRINCIPAL  WILLIAMS. 

The  Hall  of  the  Veterinary  College^  Clyde  Street,  was 
recently  thronged  with  a  numerous  company  of  gentlemen 
interested  in  that  institution,  who  had  assembled  to  take 
part  in  the  induction  of  Mr.  William  Williams,  as  Principal 
and  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  College,  these  offices 
having  become  vacant  through  the  resignation  of  Principal 
Hallen.  The  Magistrates  and  Council  attended  in  their 
robes  of  office — there  being  present  Bailies  Falshaw  and 
Miller ;  Councillors  Fyfe,  Stott,  Blackadder,  Howden, 
Colston,  Cattanach,  Methven,  Sloan,  Bladworth,  and  Cousin ; 
the  City  Chamberlain;  Mr.  Morham,  Deputy  City  Clerk; 
Mr.  F.  N.  Menzies,  Secretary,  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society;  Mr.  Campbell  Swinton,  of  Kirnmerghame ;  Mr 
Gibson,  Woolmet;  Major  Gillon,  Wallhouse;  Mr.  Sadler, 
Ferrygate;  Mr.  Wilson,  Wester  Cowden  ;  Mr.  Anderson, 
V.S.,  Glasgow;  Air.  Robinson,  V.S.,  Greenock;  Professor 
M'^Call,  Glasgow ;  Professor  Strangeways ;  Professor  Dal- 
zell,  &c.  Bailie  Falshaw  presided. 

Mr.  Fyfe,  as  Convener  of  the  Committee  of  the  Town 
Council,  who  took  charge  of  the  Veterinary  College,  said  he 
had  to  intimate  that  the  Council  had  appointed  Mr.  Wm. 
Williams,  late  of  Bradford,  as  Principal  of  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College  and  Professor  of  Pathology  therein.  He 
read  the  extract  of  the  minute  of  the  meeting  at  which  Air. 
Williams  was  appointed,  and  asked  the  chairman  to  have  the 
kindness  to  induct  him  in  the  usual  way.  (Hear.) 

Bailie  Falshaw  said,  that  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord 
Provost,  who,  wdth  the  other  magistrates  and  councillors, 
had  become  trustees  of  the  Veterinary  College,  he  was 
called  upon  to  perform  the  necessary  duty  on  that  occa¬ 
sion.  He  need  hardly  say  that  he  did  this  with  great 
pleasure.  It  seemed  to  him  but  yesterday  since  the  college 
was  in  active  operation  under  its  founder’s  care,  and  that  he 
saw  the  noble  and  robust  form  of  their  venerable  and  learned 
friend  Professor  Dick.  He  knew  Professor  Dick  well,  and 
his  thoroughness  in  all  things,  his  firmness  of  purpose,  and 
his  indomitable  will ;  but  alas  !  he  had  passed  away  from 
among  them.  Not,  however,  without  leaving  to  them  a 
foundation  by  which  the  science  he  had  so  ardently  culti¬ 
vated  will  be  perpetuated  and  continued  in  Edinburgh. 
Having  read  the  terms  of  Professor  Dick’s  will.  Bailie  Fal¬ 
shaw  alluded  to  the  appointment  of  Professor  Hallen  under 
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it.  That  gentleman  (Professor  Hallen),  after  the  lapse  of  a 
single  session,  had  resigned ;  but  short  though  the  period 
was,  it  was  long  enough  for  him  to  gain  the  respect  of  the 
students  who  had  attended  upon  his  lectures  and  instruc¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  public  at 
large.  He  had  gone  to  perform  his  duties  in  another  country, 
but  they  would  all,  no  doubt,  wish  him  long  life  and  health 
in  the  prosecution  of  those  duties  for  which  his  abilities  and 
acquirements  so  eminently  fitted  him.  It  was  in  the  room 
of  Professor  Hallen  that  the  Town  Council  as  trustees,  after 
great  anxiety,  had  been  so  far  fortunate  in  seeking  to  fill  up 
tl)e  vacancy  in  meeting  wdth  Mr.  Williams,  who  was  himself 
a  student  of  the  late  Professor  Dick,  and  one  who  had  gained 
distinguished  honours  and  a  high  position  in  his  profession 
in  a  sister  country.  (Applause.)  He  did  not  know  that 
Mr.  Williams  could  boast  of  either  Scotch  or  English  de¬ 
scent,  but  that  did  not  matter,  for  they  had  given  up  all  idea 
of  entertaining  any  sort  of  national  feeling  in  regard  to  the 
filling  up  of  offices  of  trust  in  either  country,  being  of 
opinion  that  appointments  should  be  made  for  pure  merit. 
It  was  on  the  grounds  of  pure  merit  alone  that  the  trustees 
had  called  upon  Mr.  Williams  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
Principal  and  Professor  in  that  College.  (Applause.)  In  a 
purely  economical  point  of  view’  they  know  how  important 
it  was  to  have  a  man  well  trained  in  veterinarv  science  to 
preside  over  such  an  institution,  the  influence  of  which 
would  be  felt  all  over  the  country.  They  all  knew,  too,  that 
farmers  and  others  having  a  large  amount  of  stock  in  their 
possession,  were  deeply  interested  in  that  office  being  carefully 
filled  up.  Stock  of  all  kinds  was  subject  to  frequent  and 
often  fatal  disease,  and  cattle  owners  would  hail  with  satis¬ 
faction  the  appointment  of  a  man  who  would  instruct  them 
how  to  adopt  such  remedial  measures  as,  if  they  did  not  pre¬ 
vent,  the  disease  w  ould  cause  it  to  abate  in  its  influence.  In 
this  view^  of  the  matter  they  would  hail  with  gratification  the 
obtaining  a  charter  for  the  Veterinary  College  in  Scotland, 
the  draft  of  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  If  that  charter  were 
obtained,  as  he  had  no  doubt  but  it  w^ould,  it  wmuld  be  the 
copestone  to  all  Professor  Dick^s  aspirations,  and  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  what  he  had  desired  and  aimed  at  in  life.  He 
was  sure  also  they  would  not,  on  an  occasion  of  that  kind, 
forget  how  cordially,  anxiously,  and  sincerely  Miss  Dick  had 
worked  along  with  the  Town  Council  in  promoting  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  her  brother  had  in  view’  in  connection  with  the 
College.  (Applause.)  He  was  of  opinion  that  she  had 
much  of  her  brothers  self-denying  and  philanthropic  spirit; 
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and  they  would  all  of  them  pray  that  that  lady  might  long 
be  spared  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  her  brother's  desire 
in  regard  to  the  college.  Addressing  Mr,  Williams_,  Bailie 
Falshaw  said  he  would  have  very  onerous  and  important 
duties  to  fulfil,  but  they  were  all  assured  that  he  would  bring 
to  bear  on  these  duties  an  amount  of  skill  and  experience 
which  would  be  fully  equal  to  their  discharge.  It  was  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  that,  as  representing  the  trustees,  he 
(Bailie  Falshaw)  had  the  honour  of  inducting  him  to  his 
honorable  office  as  Principal  of  this  College,  and  to  ask  from 
the  friends  and  supporters  of  this  institution  that  confidence 
and  support  which  Mr.  Williams^  eminent  abilities  entitled 
him  to  expect.  He  concluded  by  handing  over  to  Mr. 
Williams  the  care  of  the  whole  effects,  working  materials, 
museum,  &c.,  of  the  College,  congratulating  him  upon  his 
appointment,  and  wishing  him  long  life  to  perform  his  duties. 
(Loud  applause.) 

Ffincipal  Williams  very  briefly  replied,  and  said  he  felt 
exceedingly  the  kind  welcome  they  had  given  him,  and  the 
cordial  manner  in  which  they  had  inducted  him  into  the 
office  of  Principal  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College. 
He  returned  them  his  sincere  thanks,  and  begged  to  assure 
them  that  it  would  be  his  great  desire  and  earnest  endeavour 
to  do  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  humble  abilities,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  confer  honour  and  credit  upon  the  College. 
The  articles  and  the  College  itself,  which  had  been  committed 
to  his  care,  he  looked  upon  as  a  sacred  trust  imposed  upon 
him  by  Professor  Dick  through  the  trustees.  He  should  look 
upon  them  as  such,  and  he  almost  seemed  to  hear  the  voice 
of  his  late  instructor  telling  him  that  during  a  long  and 
useful  life  he  had  wrought  for  veterinary  science  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  that  he  should  expect  him  to  do  so  also  while  in 
charge  of  the  College.  As  he  should  feel  it  his  duty,  so  he 
should  make  it  his  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  aims  and 
wishes  of  Professor  Dick.  He  (Principal  Williams)  had 
always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  veterinary 
science,  and  to  that  he  attributed  his  appointment  to  the 
principalship  of  the  College  rather  than  to  brilliant  merits. 
He  pledged  himself  to  do  all  he  could  for  the  success  of  the 
Veterinary  College  of  Edinburgh. 

Major  Gillon,  Wallhouse,  said,  as  convener  of  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society,  it  gave  him  great 
pleasure  to  express  the  satisfaction  the  committee  felt  that 
so  very  able  and  distinguished,  and  he  might  add,  so  hearty 
a  man  in  the  cause  of  veterinary  science  as  Mr.  Williams 
had  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Pathology  in  Edinburgh. 
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He  could  assure  them  that  Mr.  Williams  had  the  hearty- 
good  wishes  of  the  directors  of  the  society.  (Applause.) 
He  had  no  doubt  Mr.  Williams  would  meet  with  every  en¬ 
couragement,  and  as  he  had  had  the  good  examples  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dick  and  Principal  Hallen  to  imitate,  he  would  doubt¬ 
less  follow  in  their  footsteps,  and  act  in  a  right  and  con¬ 
scientious  manner  in  whatever  he  undertook.  The  Highland 
Society  had  agreed  to  offer  for  five  years  the  sum  of  £100 
for  the  Chair  of  Cattle  Pathology — (applause) — and  he  and 
his  friend  Mr.  Campbell  Swinton  had  been  appointed  to 
meet  with  the  Town  Council  and  arrange  matters  in  regard 
to  it.  He  had  no  doubt  they  would  pull  together  as  well  as 
the  Highland  Society  and  the  Council  had  all  along  done  in 
regard  to  other  and  more  important  matters  before  them. 
(Applause.)  Respecting  the  Veterinary  Charter,  he  might 
mention  that  it  was  being  forwarded  as  fast  as  possible.  He 
had  been  in  London,  and  along  with  others  interested  in 
the  Veterinary  College  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gordon, 
the  Lord  Advocate,  who  expressed  in  words  what  he  had  also 
expressed  in  writing,  his  belief  that  they  w’ere  likely  to  get 
the  charter  this  session  of  Parliament.  (Applause.)  He  was 
sure  that  was  a  proceeding  which  would  meet  with  their 
approval,  for  a  veterinary  charter  for  Scotland  was  as  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  as  for  other  sciences.  He  thought  they 
might  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  prospect  of  the 
speedy  fulfilment  of  all  their  desires  in  the  possession  of  a 
special  charter  apart  from  that  of  the  English  College,  and 
he  did  not  think  that  England  would  grudge  them  the  little 
favour.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  CamjpheU  Swinton  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Bailie 
Falshaw  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  he  had  conducted 
the  ceremony,  and  expressed  his  hearty  concurrence  in  what 
had  fallen  from  Major  Gillon. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. — The  Daily  Review. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  AGENTS 
UPON  BLOOD,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE 
MUTUAL  ACTION  OF  THE  BLOOD  AND  THE  RESPI¬ 
RATORY  GASES. 

By  George  Harley,  M.D. 

A  PAPER  on  the  above  subject  was  recently  communicated 
by  Dr  Sharpey  to  the  Royal  Society  of  England.  It  is  divided 
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into  two  parts,  of  which  the  following  may  be  accepted  as 
the  conclusions  : 

Part  I. 

1.  The  experiments  on  diffusion  showed  that  venous 
blood  not  only  yields  a  much  greater  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  than  material  blood,  but  that  it  also  absorbs  and  com¬ 
bines  with  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen. 

2.  Motion  of  the  blood  was  found  to  increase  the  che¬ 
mical  changes  arising  from  the  mutual  action  of  the  blood 
and  the  respiratory  gases. 

3.  The  results  of  the  experiment  on  the  influence  of  time  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  blood  and  air  reciprocally  act  on 
each  other  in  the  same  way  out  of  the  body  as  they  do  in  it, 
and  that  their  action  is  not  instantaneous,  but  gradual. 

4.  It  was  ascertained  that  a  certain  degree  of  heat  was 
absolutely  essential  to  the  chemical  transformations  and  de¬ 
compositions  upon  which  the  interchange  of  the  respiratory 
gases  depends.  The  higher  the  temperature  up  to  that  of 
38°  C.  (the  animal  heat),  the  more  rapid  and  more  effectual 
were  the  respiratory  changes  ;  whereas  a  temperature  of  0°  C. 
was  found  totally  to  arrest  them. 

5.  The  influence  of  age  on  the  blood  was  found  to  be  very 
marked,  especially  on  the  amount  of  oxygen.  The  older  and 
the  more  putrid  the  blood  becomes,  the  greater  is  the  amount 
of  oxygen  that  disappears  from  the  air ;  and,  although  at 
the  same  time  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  progressively 
increases  with  the  age  of  the  blood,  yet  its  proportion  is 
exceedingly  small  when  compared  with  the  large  amount  of 
oxygen  absorbed. 

6.  The  average  amount  of  urea  in  fresh  sheep’s  blood  was 
ascertained  to  be  0’559  per  cent.,  and  its  disappearance  from 
the  blood  during  the  putrefactive  process  was  very  gradual, 
there  being  as  much  as  0’387  per  cent,  in  blood  after  it  was 
304  hours  old. 

Part  II. 

The  chemical  agents  employed  are  animal  and  vegetable 
products  and  mineral  substances. 

1.  The  effect  of  snake-poison  was  found  to  be  the  accele¬ 
ration  of  the  transformations  and  decompositions  occurring 
in  blood,  upon  which  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  carbonic  acid  depend. 

2.  The  presence  of  an  abnormal  amount  of  uric  acid  in 
blood  was  also  found  to  hasten  the  chemical  changes  upon 
W’hich  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid  depend. 

3.  Animal  sugar,  contrary  to  what  had  been  anticipated, 
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retarded  the  respiratory  changes  produced  in  atmospheric 
air  in  blood. 

4.  The  influence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  was  studied  both 
upon  ox  blood  and  human  bloody  and  found  to  be  the  same 
in  each  case,  namely,  to  arrest  respiratory  changes. 

5.  Nicotine  w^as  also  found  to  diminish  the  power  of  the 
blood,  either  to  take  up  oxygen  or  give  off  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  thereby  become  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition. 

6.  The  effects  of  woorara  poison,  both  on  the  blood  in  the 
body  and  out  of  it,  was  ascertained  to  be  in  some  respects 
similar  to  that  of  snake-poison,  namely,  to  increase  the  che¬ 
mical  decompositions  and  transformations  upon  which  the 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  depends ;  bnt  differed  in  retard¬ 
ing,  instead  of  hastening,  the  oxidation  of  the  constituents 
of  the  blood. 

7.  Antiar  poison  and  aconite  were  found  to  act  alike,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  both  of  them  hastened  oxidation,  and  retarded  the 
changes  upon  which  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  depends  ; 
in  each  of  which  respects  they  offer  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  action  of  woorara  poison,  which,  as  has  just  been  said, 
diminishes  oxidation  and  increases  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid. 

8.  The  effect  of  strychnine  on  the  blood,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  body,  was  studied,  and  found  to  be  in  both  cases 
identical,  namely,  like  some  of  the  other  substances  previously 
mentioned,  to  arrest  respiratiory  changes.  Moreover,  in  one 
experiment,  in  which  the  air  expired  from  the  lungs  of  an 
animal  dying  from  the  effects  of  the’  poison  was  examined, 
it  w^as  ascertained  that  the  arrest  in  the  interchange  of  the 
gases  took  place  before  the  animal  was  dead. 

9.  Brucine  acts  in  a  similar  manner  to  strychnine,  but  in 
a  less  marked  degree. 

10.  Quinine  also  possesses  the  power  of  retarding  oxida¬ 
tion  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid 
gas. 

11.  Morphine  has  a  more  powerful  effect  in  diminishing 
the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  well  as  the  chemical 
changes  upon  which  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  blood 
depends. 

Under  this  head  the  effects  of  anaesthetics  upon  blood  are 
next  detailed ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  the  visible  effects  of 
chloroform  upon  blood  are  thus  described  : — If  5  or  more 
per  cent,  of  chloroform  be  added  to  the  blood,  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  be  agitated  with  air,  it  rapidly  assumes  a  brilliant  scarlet 
hue,  which  is  much  brighter  than  the  normal  arterial  tint, 
and  is,  besides,  much  more  permanent.  When  the  mixture 
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is  left  in  repose,  it  gradually  solidifies  into  a  red  paint-like 
mass,  which  when  examined  under  the  microscope  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  to  containr  numerous  prismatic  crystals  of  an 
organic  nature.  If  the  blood  of  an  animal  poisoned  from  the 
inhalation  of  chloroform  be  employed  in  this  experiment, 
the  paint-like  mass  will  be  found  to  be  composed  in  greater 
part  of  the  crystals  just  spoken  of:  the  crystals  in  this  case 
being  both  larger  and  finer  than  when  healthy  blood  is  em¬ 
ployed.  Chloroform  only  partially  destroys  the  blood-cor¬ 
puscles.  Its  chemical  action  is  to  diminish  the  power  of  the 
constituents  of  the  blood  to  unite  with  oxygen  and  give  off 
carbonic  acid. 

The  action  of  sulphuric  ether  upon  blood  differs  in  many 
respects  from  that  of  chloroform  in  the  first  place,  ether  has 
a  powerful  effect  in  destroying  the  blood-corpuscles,  dissolv¬ 
ing  the  cell-walls,  and  setting  the  contents  free.  In  the 
second  place,  ether  prevents  the  blood  from  assuming  the 
arterial  tint  when  agitated  with  air.  The  higher  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  agent,  the  more  marked  the  effect.  In  the 
third  place,  ether  neither  diminishes  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
nor  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  by  blood ;  and  lastly, 
it  has  a  much  more  powerful  effect  in  causing  the  consti¬ 
tuents  of  the  blood  to  crystallise.  For  example,  if  an  equal 
part  of  ether  be  added  to  the  blood  of  a  dog  poisoned  by 
inhalation  of  chloroform,  as  the  ether  evaporates  large  needle- 
shaped  groups  of  crystals  are  found.  Under  the  microscope 
the  crystals  are  found  to  be  a  red  colour  and  a  prismatic 
shape. 

Alcohol  acts  upon  blood  somewhat  like  chloroform ;  it 
arrests  the  chemical  changes,  but  in  a  less  marked  degree. 

Amylene  w’as  found  to  act  like  ether  upon  blood,  in  so  far 
as  it  did  not  diminish  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  nor  retard 
the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid.  It  differed,  however,  from 
ether  in  not  destroying  the  blood-corpuscles. 

In  the  last  place,  the  action  of  mineral  substances  is  stated 
as  follows  : — 

1.  Corrosive  sublimate  was  found  to  increase  the  chemical 
changes  which  develope  carbonic  acid,  and  to  have  almost  no 
effect  on  those  depending  upon  oxidation;  its  influence,  if 
anv,  is  rather  to  diminish  them  than  otherwise. 

2.  Arsenic  seems  to  retard  both  the  oxidation  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  blood  and  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid. 

3.  Tartrate  of  antimony  increases  the  exhalation  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas,  while  it  at  the  same  time  diminishes  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  oxygen. 

4.  The  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  the  sulphate  of  copper,  both 
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act  like  the  tartrate  of  antimony,  but  not  nearly  so  power- 
fully. 

Lastly,  phosphoric  acid  was  found  to  have  the  power  of 
increasing  the  chemical  transformations  and  decompositions 
upon  which  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  depends. — Scien- 
tijic  Record, 


Translations  and  Reviews  of  Continental 
Veterinary  Journals. 

By  W.  Ernes,  M.B.C.V.S.,  London. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  OFFICIAL  REPORT  ON  THE  LATE 
OUTBREAK  OF  THE  RINDERPEST  AT  HASSELT,  CHIEF 
TOWN  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  LIMBOURG,  BELGIUM. 

{Continued from  p.  327.) 

The  disaster  would  have  been  much  greater  if,  by  prompt 
and  energetic  measures,  the  slaughtering  of  the  healthy  cattle 
had  not,  in  some  way,  forestalled  the  pest  in  its  work  of 
destruction.  From  the  8th  of  February  it  became  evident 
that  even  under  these  conditions  it  would  be  difficult  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  contagion,  if  it  should  be  allowed  to  spread 
to  the  cattle  in  the  sheds  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  infec¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  where  it  was  once  introduced,  if  only  one  animal 
became  affected,  it  spread  with  such  rapidity  that  in  a  few 
hours  the  animals  placed  in  the  same  locality  became  in¬ 
fected  in  vast  numbers,  and  were  rendered  unfit  for  food. 
To  prevent  this  without  compensation,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to 
the  ravages  of  this  dreadful  scourge,  was  impossible ;  there 
was  only  one  plan,  and  that  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  healthy 
animals  which  were  already  threatened  with  the  infection : 
469  animals  in  number,  belonging  to  seven  distillers  and 
thirty-seven  dairymen,  were  in  this  position. 

An  agreement  was  made  with  the  former  of  these  pro¬ 
prietors,  on  the  10th  of  February,  which  secured  the 
slaughter  of  404  of  them  by  means  of  an  indemnity  of  one 
half  of  their  value.  As  to  the  other  proprietors,  they  would 
not  agree  to  it ;  and  as  the  malady  began  to  attack  their 
stock,  it  was  decided  to  condemn  their  cattle  as  suspect,^^ 
according  to  the  royal  decree  of  the  9th  of  February,  1866. 
This  last  sacrifice  had  the  expected  result ;  the  pest,  having 
nothing  more  to  feed  upon,  was  extinguished. 

On  recapitulating  the  losses,  it  was  found  that,  besides  8  lost 
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by  death,  the  number  amounted  to  1395  animals  slaughtered 
as  a  prevention,  out  of  which  330  were  infected  and  con¬ 
demned  as  unfit,  and  1065  suspected,  but  fit  to  be  disposed 
of  for  food.  The  stables  being  empty,  the  work  of  disinfecting 
had  to  be  commenced — a  task  not  less  onerous.  This  was  done 
under  the  superintendence  of  competent  professional  persons. 
It  lasted  several  days,  and  was  not  completed  at  the  date  of 
the  report ;  nevertheless  the  focus  of  the  epizootic  may  be 
considered  as  extinguished,  and  nothing  more  remains  than  a 
strict  surveillance  to  be  maintained. 

According  to  the  royal  decree  of  the  9th  of  February 
and  the  llth  of  March  following,  carrying  out  the  law  of  the 
7th  of  February,  1866,  an  indemnity  equal  to  two  thirds  of 
the  value  of  the  animals  was  allowed  to  the  proprietors  of 
those  slaughtered  on  account  of  the  rinderpest,  but  on  the 
following  conditions ; — 

1st.  When  they  have  complied,  from  the  debut  of  the 
malady,  with  the  Code  Penal,  article  459,  and  the  prescrip¬ 
tions  of  the  sanitary  police. 

2nd.  Having,  from  the  commencement  of  the  malady, 
called  in  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon. 

3rd.  When  it  is  proved  that  the  cattle  were  in  good  health 
one  month  before  the  outbreak  of  the  malady. 

4th.  When  they  have  not  contravened  the  law,  according 
to  articles  8  and  9  of  the  decree  of  the  8th  of  February,  1866, 
and,  consequently,  no  animal  belonging  to  them  has  been 
fraudulently  introduced  into  an  infected  district. 

According  to  these  rules,  the  applications  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  always  made  with  great  impartiality,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  perceive  that  the  claims  to  the  indemnity  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  cattle  sacrificed  at  Hasselt  are  not  very 
great.  It  suffices,  in  fact,  only  to  divide  them  in  three 
categories,  viz. : — 

1st.  55  suspected  animals  introduced  into  the  establish¬ 
ments  of  10  distillers,  from  the  16th  to  the  23rd,  where  there 
were  already  29  animals.  7  of  the  former  died  of  the  pest ; 
the  slaughter  of  48  more  showed  that  22  were  so  badly  in¬ 
fected  that  the  carcases  were  condemned  and  buried.  As  to 
the  29  which  were  in  the  establishments  at  the  time,  11  be¬ 
came  infected,  and  were  condemned  and  buried.  The  im¬ 
portation  of  the  16th  to  the  23rd  infected  the  stables  of  8  dis¬ 
tillers  ;  those  of  the  two  others  remained  healthy,  but  this  im¬ 
munity  must  be  attributed  to  the  animals  being  slaughtered  as 
a  prevention,  without  which  they  would  certainly  not  have 
escaped  the  infection. 

2nd.  379  animals,  placed  in  stables  in  close  proximity  with 
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those  in  which  the  cattle  of  the  16th  to  24th  had  been  placed, 
and  which  had  thereby  become  infected,  and  which  were  the 
property  of  8  of  the  distillers  of  the  1st  category,  it  was 
found  that  120  of  these  were  unfit  for  consumption,  and  the 
remaining  259,  not  being  affected,  were  disposed  of  for  con¬ 
sumption. 

3rd.  535  animals,  belonging  to  2  distillers  and  37  dairy¬ 
men,  who  had  not  received  any  of  the  animals  imported  on 
the  16th  to  23rd  of  January,  and  their  stock  could  only  have 
become  affected  indirectly,  but  were  slaughtered,  in  the 
general  interest,  as  a  prevention.  Of  these  535,  one  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  pest,  187  were  found  infected  after  they  were 
slaughtered,  and  were  condemned ;  354  not  infected  were 
allowed  to  be  disposed  of  for  consumption  as  food. 

4th.  404  healthy  animals,  belonging  to  the  seven  distillers, 
which  were  situated  close  to  the  infected  places,  and  could 
only  be  prevented  from  being  contaminated  by  slaughtering 
them,  and  which  was  done,  by  means  of  a  convention  that 
entitled  them  to  one  half  of  the  value,  and  allowed  them  to 
dispose  of  the  carcases  for  their  own  benefit.  Without  this 
extreme  precaution,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  prevent 
the  rinderpest  from  extending,  not  only  over  the  town  of 
Hasselt,  but  also  the  greatest  part  of  the  province  of  Lim- 
bourg,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  town  must  have 
long  remained  sequestrated,  to  the  ruin  of  its  industry,  while 
the  agricultural  interest  would  have  sustained  even  greater 
losses.  . 

From  the  details  of  these  classifications  it  will  be  per¬ 
ceived  that,  besides  those  in  the  convention  of  the  10th  of 
February,  and  who  have  a  clear  claim  for  the  stipulated 
indemnity,  there  are  only  those  of  the  3rd  category  who 
have  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  decree  of  the  9th  of 
February,  1866,  and  have  not  in  any  way  contravened  the 
rules  which  would  debar  them  from  the  two  thirds  of  the 
value  of  their  cattle,  some  of  which  had  not  even  been 
infected,  and  it  was  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  epizootic 
that  their  cattle  were  slaughtered. 

If  the  claims  of  this  category  are  indisputable,  it  is  not 
so  with  those  of  the  two  first  categories — their  position  is  not 
quite  so  clear.  That  they  have  observed  some  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  royal  decree  cannot  be  contested,  they 
having,  in  fact,  conformed  with  article  459  of  the  Penal  Code, 
in  employing  a  veterinary  surgeon  from  the  very  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  outbreak  of  the  malady  among  their  cattle,  and 
nothing  proves  that  they  have  fraudulently  imported  animals 
from  infected  districts;  but  did  they  also  fulfil  the  ob- 
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ligations  imposed  by  the  royal  decree  of  the  11th  of  March, 
1866,  on  the  one  hand,  and  conform  to  the  enactment 
of  the  sanitary  police  on  the  other — that  of  all  animals 
belonging  to  them  being  in  a  satisfactory  state  of  health  one 
month  before  the  first  signs  of  the  appearance  of  the 
epizootic  ?  This  point  is  very  doubtful,  and,  moreover,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  contrary  to,  and  in  contempt  of,  the 
enactments  of  the  articles  of  11  and  12  of  the  royal  decree 
8th  February,  1866,  they  assisted  at  a  prohibited  fair  held 
at  an  inn,  where  the  animals  which  had  introduced  the 
rinderpest  had  been.  It  is  shown  that  the  police  had  been 
obliged  on  several  occasions  to  disperse  these  illegal  assem¬ 
blages  of  cattle.  It  is  further  proved  that  this  illegal  traffic, 
notwithstanding,  had  been  carried  on  by  various  cattle 
dealers  in  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Limbourg,  as 
well  as  in  divers  other  places  of  the  same  province,  &c.  If 
by  these  means  the  misfortune  of  the  appearance  of  the 
rinderpest  in  the  country  has  been  caused,  it  is  but  natural 
that  the  proprietors  have  the  legal  consequences  of  No.  2 
of  article  1st  of  the  decree  of  11th  March,  applied  to 
them.  Putting  aside,  however,  all  question  of  legality,  it 
must  be  considered  highly  important  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  recourse  to  cattle  dealers  who  are  not  worthy  of  the 
greatest  confidence  on  account  of  their  origin  and  calling,  and 
who  neglect  the  prevention  of  quarantine  to  which  they  might 
have  submitted  their  newly-purchased  cattle,  from  whatever 
part  they  came.  They  were  not  ignorant  that  the  rinderpest 
is  one  of  the  most  contagious  maladies  known,  and  that  it 
is  frequently  propagated  by  the  medium  of  persons  visiting 
the  infected  animals  coming  in  contact  with  the  healthy 
ones  j  they  must,  therefore,  have  known  that,  by  dealing 
with  people  whose  families  and  themselves,  when  at  home, 
resided  in  Holland,  in  which  country  the  malady  so  fearfully 
prevailed,  they  were  incurring  the  greatest  danger,  and  ought 
not  to  have  allowed  these  suspected  dealers  to  supply  them 
with  cattle,  particularly  from  a  country  contiguous  and  one  in¬ 
fected  with  the  rinderpest.  Of  this  we  read  in  a  report  to 
the  Royal  Regence  of  Dusseldorf,  by  M.  Luthens^  Depart¬ 
ment,  veterinary  surgeon  at  Cleves,  on  a  mission  to  Hasselt 
during  the  epizootic  : — 

One  is  lost  in  conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of  this  outbreak 
of  rinderpest.  Evidently  the  oxen  attacked  were  brought 
from  Cologne  to  Hasselt  on  the  16th  January,  1867,  by  the 
Dutch  merchant  K — ,  though  it  is  averred  that  the  rinder¬ 
pest  did  not  exist  in  the  first  of  these  towns  or  its  environs. 
The  undersigned  expressed  this  opinion  at  Hasselt,  and  main- 
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tained  that  the  rinderpest  was  in  all  probability  imported  bv 
the  oxen  brought  by  K — ;  that  they  had  eontracted  the 
malady  from  K —  himself^  or  one  of  his  agents.  They  being 
inhabitants  of  Holland,  where  the  rinderpest  prevailed  with 
great  intensity,  they,  in  their  quality  of  cattle  dealers,  must 
frequently  come  in  contact  with  cattle  and  go  into  stables  in¬ 
fected  with  this  malady,  and  thus  become  the  medium  of 
communicating  the  contagion.  As  to  K — ,  from  correct 
information  obtained,  it  can  be  affirmed  that  he  has  often 
bought  cattle  in  the  district  of  Cleves  which  he  has  after¬ 
wards  taken  into  Belgium,  therefore  the  introduction  of  the 
rinderpest  into  that  country  by  that  medium  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  probable 

This  opinion  of  a  professional  man,  and  who  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  veterinary  service  in  Bhenish- 
Prussia,  where  it  had  been  ascertained  that  cases  of  rinder¬ 
pest  had  lately  occurred,  is  of  very  great  weight,  and  deserves 
the  greatest  credit,  inasmuch  that  amongst  the  thousands  of 
cattle  imported  from  Germany  since  the  decree  of  the  3rd 
of  September,  1866,  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  Eastern 
frontier,  there  are  only  the  14  animals  imported  on  the  16th 
of  January,  1867,  with  three  which  were  sent  to  Retinue, 
province  of  Liege,  which  were  thus  infected,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  fortunate. 

The  importation  of  these  animals,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  not  have  had  the  disastrous  consequences  which  resulted 
from  it,  if  those  who  were  most  interested  in  it  had  taken 
the  precautions  which  the  Government  had  so  constantly  re¬ 
commended  them  to  adopt ;  they  would  certainly  have  escaped 
had  they  followed  the  advice  given  in  the  month  of  May, 
1866,  on  the  occasion  of  a  false  alarm,  not  only  by  a  public 
circular  letter,  but  sent  a  direct  communication  to  each  of 
them  individually. 

This  communication,  after  recommending  to  avoid  pur¬ 
chasing  cattle  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  infected  countries, 
as  Holland  or  the  coast  of  England,  recommended  a  quaran¬ 
tine  of  a  certain  duration  for  all  cattle,  without  reference  to 
where  they  came  from,  before  placing  them  amongst  their 
stock,  &c. 

These  recommendations,  as  the  event  has  shown,  remained 
without  effect.  If  a  few  of  the  distillers  of  Hasselt  made 
some  attempts  at  the  organisation  of  quarantine  establish¬ 
ments,  out  of  the  town  of  Hasselt  it  was  not  done  effectually, 

*  It  appears  from  the  official  report,  that  the  rinderpest  broke  out  four 
times  from  the  end  of  September  1866,  to  the  end  of  January  1867,  in  the 
district  of  Cleves. 
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and  the  majority  abstained  from  the  slightest  modification  in 
their  establishments. 

The  total  loss  sustained  by  the  distillers  of  Hasselt  amounts 
to  1395  heads  of  cattle,  valued  at  $12,077  50frs.;  of  these 
330  were  condemned,  killed,  and  buried ;  1060  were  killed 
as  suspected,  and  were  considered  fit  for  consumption  as  food. 
Also  eight  animals  died  of  the  malady.  The  total  number 
amounts  to  1403. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  rinderpest  was  stamped  out 
at  Hasselt,  and  the  energetic  measures  adapted  to  prevent  the 
recurrence,  leads  to  the  hope  that  the  remaining  stock  will  be 
saved.  There  are  still  444  cattle  in  the  town,  and  1363  in 
the  suburbs.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  not  been  any 
consecutive  outbreaks  of  any  importance  in  other  localities, 
with  the  exception  of  seven  animals  which  were  obliged  to  be 
killed  at  the  village  of  Houthalen  in  the  Campine,  and  14 
others  which  had  to  be  killed  at  Zele  in  Eastern  Elanders, 
which  can  be  attributed  to  the  outbreak  at  Hasselt. 

At  Retinue,  province  of  Liege,  the  rinderpest  caused  the 
loss  of  all  the  cattle  in  the  place,  consisting  of  55  adult 
cattle,  six  calves,  eight  sheep,  and  one  goat;  but  this  was 
caused  by  the  direct  importation  of  beasts  from  Prussia 
with  the  14  sent  to  Hasselt,  which  caused  the  infection, 
we  are  assured,  to  the  latter  place.  Unfortunately,  the 
malady  seems  to  have  invaded  a  neighbouring  village  of 
Retinue,  viz.  Helen,  where  17  infected  animals  had  to  be 
sacrificed  also. 

I  have  given  these  extracts  somewhat  in  extenso,  to  show 
how  easy  it  is  to  import  this  fearful  malady  now  we  have 
got  rid  of  it,  and  also  to  forcibly  point  out  the  energetic 
measures  which  are  necessary  to  stamp  it  out,  should  it  un¬ 
fortunately  reappear  in  the  country,  and  above  all  the 
necessity  of  establishing  quarantines,  which  might  be  of  two 
kinds — public  and  private. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OE  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 
QUARTERLY  MEETING  OE  THE  COUNCIL,  held  July  3rd,  1867. 

Present  : — The  President ;  Professors  Spooner  and  Varnell ; 
Messrs.  J.  C.  Broad,  Ernes,  Fleming,  Goodwin,  Gowing, 
Harpley,  Harrison,  Lepper,  Moon,  Thacker,  Withers, 
and  the  Secretary. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
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The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

A  letter  in  reply  from  Mr.  Whisker,  of  Welshpool,  was  read, 
informing  the  Council  that  he  did  not  hold  a  certificate  from 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  but  was  willing  to 
pay  the  usual  fees  in  order  that  he  might  present  himself 
before  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

The  Secretary  was  desired  to  inform  Mr.  Whisker  that,  in 
consequence  of  his  not  holding  a  certificate  from  any  of  the 
recognised  schools,  he  was  ineligible  to  present  himself  before 
the  Court  of  Examiners. 

Communications  were  received  from  Dr.  G.  W.  Davidson, 
Edinburgh,  who  had  completed  his  studies  at  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Veterinary  College,  and  from  Mr.  A.  D.  Dale,  of 
Billinghurst,  Kent,  who  holds  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society's  Certificate,  stating  that  they  were  desirous  of 
presenting  themselves  for  examination  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Court  of  Examiners,  to  be  held  in  London  in  December 
next. 

A  work  entitled  'Anatomical  Outlines  of  the  Horse,^  by 
Mr.  McBride,  was  laid  on  the  table  as  a  presentation  to  the 
Librarv. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr*  Ernes,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Fleming — 

"That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Mr.  McBride.^^ — 
Carried. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  at  the  several  meetings 
of  the  Court  of  Examiners  held  in  London  forty-six 
students  had  been  admitted  as  members  of  the  body 
corporate  from  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  and  seven 
rejected.  Five  from  the  Albert  Veterinary  College,  and 
four  rejected.  That  ten  were  admitted  from  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Veterinary  College,  and  three  rejected;  and  five 
admitted  from  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College.  That 
at  a  special  examination  held  in  Edinburgh  fifteen  candi¬ 
dates  holding  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's 
Certificate  were  also  admitted  members  of  the  body  cor¬ 
porate,  and  that  two  were  admitted  by  a  written  examination. 
The  names  of  the  members  were  read,  and  also  those  who 
were  rejected,  likewise  the  names  of  the  examiners  and  ex-officio 
members  of  the  Court  who  were  present  at  the  several 
examinations. 

The  Registrar  reported  the  following  deaths,  viz. — Mr. 
Thomas  Billington,  Blackpool,  diploma  dated  December  19, 
186l;  Mr.  Joseph  Redwood,  Dorchester,  diploma  dated 
May  8,  1844;  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkes,  Newport,  Monmouth, 
diploma  dated  May  10,  1854;  Mr.  Harry  Daws,  London, 
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diploma  dated  December  15,  1836;  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  Scar¬ 
borough,  diploma  dated  May  1,  1834;  Mr.  Richard  Hudson, 
Tuberdoney,  Drogheda,  diploma  dated  June  24,  1846;  Mr. 
William  Smith,  Redstone,  Perth,  diploma  dated  1841  ;  and 
Mr.  John  W.  Glass,  Coldstone,  Aberdeen,  diploma  dated  1843. 

The  election  of  a  Vice-President  was  then  proceeded 
with.  Professor  Spooner  proposed  Mr.  James  Cowie,  of 
Bromley,  Kent;  Mr.  Fleming  proposed  Mr.  Walton  Mayer, 
of  the  Royal  Engineers.  On  the  ballot  being  taken  there  were 
found  for  Mr.  James  Cowie  seven  votes,  and  Mr.  W.  Maver 
five.  Mr.  James  Cowie  was  thereupon  declared  duly  elected. 

The  Report  from  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Quarterly 
Balance-sheet  of  the  Treasurer’s  Account  were  submitted. 
The  Committee  recommended  that  the  current  expenses  for 
the  quarter,  amounting  to  £87  175.  6d.,  should  be  discharged. 

Some  observations  were  made  by  the  Chairman  of^  the 
Finance  Committee^  in  reference  to  all  the  accounts  being 
kept  in  one  book,  which  he  thought  ought  not  to  be.  He  had 
no  doubt  of  their  correctness,  but  he  considered  that  the 
items  of  the  liabilities  should  not  appear  in  the  account  until 
they  were  paid. 

The  Secretary  replied  that  it  was  his  duty  to  lay  before  the 
Council  and  the  Finance  Committee  the  liabilities  of  the 
College  for  the  approval  of  the  Council.  The  several  items 
were  submitted  in  order  that  the  Council  might  give  its 
sanction  to  their  being  paid.  He  reminded  the  Council  that 
the  present  system  of  keeping  the  accounts  was  the  same  as 
had  been  carried  out  for  many  years,  and  which  had  not 
before  been  objected  to. 

The  Treasurer  suggested  that  the  mode  of  keeping  the 
accounts  be  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee,  and  that  an 
additional  book  be  obtained,  if  thought  necessary. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Ernes,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Broad — 

^^That  the  Report  and  the  Quarterly  Balance-sheet  of  the 
Treasurer’s  Account  be  received  and  adopted.” — Carried. 

Cheques  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  for  the  current  expenses. 

The  House  Committee  presented  their  report.  They  directed 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  painting  the  outside  of  the  house, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  lease.  They  further  recommend 
that  the  ceiling  in  the  passage  near  the  students’  room  be 
repaired ;  that  the  ceilings  of  the  house  and  the  walls  of  the 
yard  be  colour-washed  ;  that  the  front  area  be  enclosed  with 
an  iron-railing ;  and  that  half  a  dozen  bronze  candlesticks 
be  purchased  for  the  Examiners’  tables. 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  informed  the  Council  that. 
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the  house  being  held  on  a  repairing  lease^  the  painting  was 
imperative.  The  repair  of  the  dilapidated  ceiling,  colour¬ 
washing  of  the  yard  and  ceilings,  might  all  come  under  the 
same  estimate.  The  most  important  question  w’as  that  of 
enclosing  the  area,  w^hich  was  in  a  very  insecure  state.  The 
question  had  previously  been  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee.  A  separate  estimate  might  be  obtained 
for  that  work. 

A  discussion  then  ensued  wdth  regard  to  the  locality  of 
the  College  House.  It  was  thought  to  be  most  inconve¬ 
niently  placed,  and  ill-adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  required. 

Mr.  Goodtvm  stated  that  he  w^as  anxious  that  the  College 
should  have  a  locus  standi  in  some  other  part  of  the  town. 
The  Council,  he  thought,  could  afford  to  give  a  good  rental, 
and  if  they  could  not  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  in¬ 
fluential  members  of  the  profession  who  would  be  happy  to 
make  sacrifices  for  such  a  purpose.  He,  for  one,  would  be 
very  happy  to  make  a  considerable  subscription  if  they  could 
only  secure  a  good  house  in  a  central  situation,  where  they  could 
have  a  library  and  museum.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
College  should  be  recognised  by  the  public,  as  few  understood 
the  difference  between  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  and  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

The  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  suggested  that  a 
meeting  be  convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
question,  and  placing  recommendations  before  the  Council. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  estimates  be  obtained  for  the 
work  required  to  be  done  to  the  premises. 

Mr.  Goodwin  informed  the  Council  that  he  had  drawn  the 
attention  of  Admiral  Rouse  to  a  newspaper  report  in  which 
members  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  were  mentioned  as 
examining  the  mouths  of  horses,  instead  of  members  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  This  was  subse¬ 
quently  altered,  and  since  then  it  appeared  that  an  applica¬ 
tion  had  been  made  to  the  Jockey  Club,  at  Newmarket,  for 
members  of  the  Scotch  school  to  examine  horses. 

d'he  ^Parliamentary  Committee  reported  that  they  w'ere  in¬ 
formed  that  negotiations  were  going  on  wfith  the  Privy 
Council  on  the  subject  of  the  Veterinary  College  Charter  for 
Scotland,  and  that  a  draft  charter  had  already  been  prepared 
for  the  approval  of  the  College. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  Secretary  should  see  Mr.  New- 
degate  and  Mr.  Holland,  along  with  the  legal  adviser  to  the 
College,  in  order  to  ascertain  from  those  gentlemen  the  advi¬ 
sability  of  a  deputation  waiting  upon  the  Under-Secretary  of 

XL.  46 
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State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  laying  before  him  a 

Statement  in  favour  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeons’  Bill,”  and 
also  to  ascertain  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
Scotch  school  for  the  obtainment  of  a  charter. 

The  Secretary  informed  the  Council  that  he  had  had  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Mr.  Newdegate  that  morning,  who  stated  that 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  laying  their  case  before  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Instructions  were  given  to  the  Secretary  that  he  should 
write  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  he  would  be  willing  to  receive" a^^ejrutation  from 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  llarpley,  and  seconded  by  Professor 
Spooner — 

‘‘That  Mr.  Fleming’s  name  be  added  to  the  Parliamentary 
Committee.” — Carried. 

It  was  also  suggested,  in  the  event  of  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  receiving  a  deputation,  that  every  member  of  the 
Council  who  could  attend  should  do  so. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Wm.  Henry  Coates, 

Secretary. 
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ON  INJUEIES  TO  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  HOKSE,  AND  THEIR 

TREATMENT. 

[Concluded from  p.  612.) 

When  the  sole  has  exfoliated  naturally,  new  horn  will  be  found  underneath  it, 
strong  and  healthy,  and  the  extent  to  which  separation  has  taken  place  will  be  well 
defined.  But  should  lameness  increase  instead  of  diminish  under  this  treatment, 
the  probability  is  that  suppuration  has  extended  to  the  laminae  of  the  wall.  In 
this  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  pare  down  the  wall  and  sole  until  an  exit  be  given 
to  the  confined  matter  (otherwise  it  will  break  out  at  the  coronet)  ;  but  unless 
sloughing  is  going  on  I  would  destroy  as  little  horn  as  possible,  for  in  so  doing 
you  favour  the  growth  of  fungus  or  superfluous  granulations,  always  an  un¬ 
toward  result,  and  which  may  be  avoided  by  merely  paring  so  much  as  to  make 
an  outlet  for  the  pus.  Then  use  hot  fomentations  repeated  several  times  a 
day,  keeping  the  foot  in  the  intervals  of  fomenting  on  a  dry  clean  surface,  but 
without  any  dressing.  Afterwards  use  only  dry  pledgets  of  tow  to  the  orifice, 
changing  it  as  often  as  practicable,  until  a  new  sole  be  formed  strong  enough 
to  bear  a  shoe.  Bruise  of  the  wall  of  the  foot  is  a  contusion  which  I  have 
never  witnessed  but  in  pit  animals,  and  generally  in  ponies.  It  resembles  in 
every  respect  bruise  of  the  nail  in  man,  which  causes  that  black  appearance 
underneath  the  nail  (from  extravasated  blood)  and  ultimately  exfoliation  of  it. 
It  is  caused  by  the  animal  falling  down  while  at  work,  and  the  wheels  of 
some  of  the  loaded  waggons  (yclept  tubs)  passing  over  the  hoof  and  crushing 
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it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  severe  inflammation  and  rupture  of  the  blood¬ 
vessels.  This-  injury,  severe  theugh  it  is,  does  not  terminate  so  unfavourably 
as  many  apparently  of  lesser  extent,  merely  because  it  is  at  once  detected  and 
attended  to.  The  seat  of  injury  is  generally  on  the  inside  quarter,  and  more 
frequently  of  the  hind  feet  than  the  fore.  The  symptoms  of  such  an  injury  are 
unmistakable,  even  though  no  history  of  the  case  were  given:  increased 
respiration,  rapid  pulse,  excessive  pain  evinced  by  the  animal  holding  up  the 
injured  foot,  and  if  forced  to  move  he  will  do  so  on  three  legs ;  heat  of  the  foot, 
and  generally  an  indentation  of  horn  where  the  wheel  has  passed  over  it ; 
with  sometimes  an  oozing  of  blood  from  the  top  of  the  hoof. 

The  treatment  I  adopt  in  such  cases  is  first  to  remove  the  shoe,  and  pare 
down  the  walls  so  as  to  form  as  level  a  hearing  as  possible,  rounding  the  edge 
of  the  horn  with  the  rasp,  hut  leaving  the  sole  untouched  (this  will,  when  the 
foot  is  capable  of  being  rested  on,  prevent  any  undue  pressure  on  the  injured 
part).  If  much  fever  exists,  I  would  bleed  and  give  a  mild  purgative,  with  cold 
water  to  drink  at  will  ,*  place  the  hoof  in  hot  water,  and  keep  fomenting  for 
twelve  hours,  or  longer  if  necessary ;  afterwards  place  a  thick  swab  of  flannel 
or,  what  is  better,  spongio-piline  round  the  coronet,  keeping  it  continually 
wet  with  cold  water.  When  new  horn  has  grown  down  from  the  coronet  a 
slight  separation  between  the  new  and  old  horn  may  exist.  Over  this  divided 
part  I  place  a  pledget  of  tow  saturated  with  tar,  and  hind  it  on  with  tar 
rope,  in  the  manner  that  whip  handles  are  spliced,  commencing  at  the 
coronet  (the  tendency  to  slip  upwards  being  prevented  by  the  hair  around 
the  coronet),  and  folding  layer  against  layer,  closely  and  firmly,  untile  about 
an  inch  of  hoof  be  covered.  This  forms  a  strong  bandage  which,  besides 
keeping  the  foot  moist,  protects  it  from  the  atmosphere  and  all  extraneous 
matter.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  a  shoe  may  be  put  on  and  the  animal  be  fit 
for  slow  work.  The  bandage  and  dressing  to  be  renewed  when  required, 
until  the  loose  horn  has,  by  the  growing  down  of  new,  been  so  far  removed 
from  the  coronet  as  to  cause  no  inconvenience  to  the  foot. 

Binding  by  shoe  nails  is,  when  a  nail  is  driven  so  near  to  the  soft  tissues  as 
to  press  against  and  cause  inflammation  of  them,  and,  if  allowed  to  go  on, 
suppuration  supervenes  as  a  natural  consequence.  When  suppuration  has 
taken  place  it  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  prick,  and  in  fact  is  equally  as 
painful  and  may  have  the  same  untoward  results.  This  injury  is  seen  most 
frequently  in  animals  with  weak,  thin,  and  brittle  hoofs,  and  generally  in  the 
quarters.  Three  or  four  days  after  shoeing  the  animal  will  show  symptoms  of 
lameness.  If  at  this  stage  the  shoe  were  removed,  and  pains  taken  in  putting 
it  carefully  on  again,  possibly  all  symptoms  of  lameness  would  disappear.  But 
horseshoers  in  general  have  a  wonderful  curiosity  about  them  regarding  the 
cause  of  lameness  in  such  cases,  and  when  an  animal  is  brought  to  them  some 
days  after  shoeing,  they,  naturally  supposing  it  to  be  in  the  foot,  use  pressure 
all  round,  and  pain  is  evinced  when  pressure  is  used  over  the  seat  of  injury  ; 
they  dig  down  upon  it,  but  find  nothing  but  blood.  Probably  another  nail 
hole  will  be  tried  with  the  same  result.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Even  though 
matter  has  formed,  there  is  no  necessity  for  destroying  and  weakening 
the  already  weak  foot,  as  no  good  is  to  be  derived  from  it,  but  much  harm.  As 
horn  is  but  slowly  reproduced  in  such  feet,  it  necessarily  renders  the  animal 
useless  for  a  considerable  time.  If  lameness  be  detected  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  the  injury,  remove  the  cause,  use  hot  fomentations  and  poultices  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  otherwise  see  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  foot,  and  you 
efl'ect  a  cure. 

Punctured  wounds. — Pricks  in  shoeing  are  of  so  common  occurrence  that  I 
should  not  have  ventured  to  draw  your  attention  to  them,  were  it  not  for  the 
frightful  results  we  sometimes  get  from  neglected  cases.  I  cannot  give  you  a 
better  idea  of  the  kind  of  results  I  mean  than  by  giving  the  particulars  of  a  case 
which  came  under  my  care  in  February  last. 

A  black  horse,  six  years  old,  working  in  one  of  the  Northumberland  coal¬ 
mines,  received  an  injury  to  the  off  hock,  which  kept  him  from  work  for  two 
or  three  days.  He  went  to  work  a  little  bit  lame,  but  got  gradually  better.  I 
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heard  no  more  of  him  for  a  week,  when  the  horsekeeper  casually  said  to  me, 
“  That  horse  is  still  very  laine,  and  the  overman  will  keep  it  at  work.^^  I  went 
down  and  saw  it  that  night.  The  animal  had  j  ust  come  in  from  work  when  I  got  to 
the  stables,  and  was  standing  on  three  legs,  breathing  at  the  rate  of  80  per  minute, 
pulse  from  80  to  90,  sweat  running  otf  him,  refusing  his  food,  &c.  It  was 
the  same  leg  that  had  been  injured,  and  I  immediately  saw  that  it  was  not 
from  the  I'ormer  injury  that  he  now  sulfered.  I  had  the  shoe  pulled  off,  when 
from  two  of  the  outside  nail-holes  dark-coloured  pus  escaped,  and  on  paring 
down  the  hoof  I  found  that  suppuration  extended  from  toe  to  heel.  From  the 
tenderness  and  pain  at  the  coronet,  I  perceived  that  pus  would  speedily  form 
there,  and  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  prevent  it.  On  removing  the  poul¬ 
tice  the  second  day  from  my  first  seeing  the  case,  swelling  and  pufiiness  of  the 
coronet  was  visible,  which  a  slight  pressure  burst,  and  a  quantity  of  blood  and 
serum  escaped.  I  had  the  hair  clipped  from  the  whole  of  the  coronet,  and 
then  saw  the  extent  of  the  injury.  Along  the  whole  of  the  outside  quarter 
and  heel  1  perceived  the  horn  just  slightly  separating  from  the  coronary  band. 
This  was  well  seen  by  holding  up  the  near  fore  leg,  and  making  him  rest  the 
injured  foot  on  the  ground,  the  pain  caused  by  the  weight  on  the  injured  foot, 
making  him  sway  backwards  and  forwards  ;  the  foot  being  at  rest  with  the  leg 
slightly  in  motion  caused  an  opening  and  shutting  of  the  separated  horn,  and  a 
discharge  of  blood  and  serum  from  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  quarter  sloughing 
of  the  coronary  band  was  going  on,  and  two  days  after  it  extended  to  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  leaving  the  coffin  bone  exposed.  I  had  hopes  of  his  getting  better 
even  with  this  extensive  injury,  only  that  on  the  fifth  day  from  my  first  seeing 
him,  I  found  him  holding  up  the  off-foot  alternately  with  the  near ;  in  fact, 
evincing  more  pain  on  the  sound  leg  than  he  did  on  the  injured  one,  showing 
that  he  had  evidently  been  pricked  in  both  feet.  I  got  the  shoe  taken  off,  but 
could  do  little  else,  the  excruciating  pain  the  animal  suffered  forbidding 
further  interference.  He  died  the  same  night.  Fortunately  it  is  an  exception 
for  death  to  result  from  such  injuries,  yet  very  nearly  such  a  case  as  I  have 
described  is  no  uncommon  result  of  pricks. 

V\’hen  pricks  result  in  quittor,  it  is  far  more  favorable  than  when  sloughing 
of  part  of  the  hoof  and  coronary  band  takes  place,  because  afterwards  you 
seldom  get  a  good,  sound  hoof.  I  have  frequently  had  cases  where  sloughing  of 
the  wall  from  the  quarter  to  the  heel  had  taken  place  as  results  of  pricks. 
In  such  cases  I  carefully  remove  the  whole  of  the  separated  wall,  commencing 
at  the  heel,  by  dividing  the  horn  just  where  it  joins  the  frog.  By  then  lifting 
the  divided  wall  I  can  see  how  far  forwards  sloughing  extends,  and  cut  down  ac¬ 
cordingly  with  the  point  of  the  drawing-knife  from  the  cornet  to  the  sole,  until 
the  loose  wall  comes  away,  thus  exposing  the  sensitive  laminae,  so  that  dressings 
can  be  applied,  and  the  pus  be  prevented  burrowing  by  the  removal  of  all  recep¬ 
tacles  for  its  accumulation.  If  sloughing  has  not  extended  to  the  bone,  nor 
completely  divided  the  cornary  band,  simple  astringent  dressings  and  perfect 
cleanliness  (taking  care  to  cut  the  wall  of  the  hoof  obliquely  from  the  coronet, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  undue  pressure  on  the  new  horn)  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  effect  a  cure.  There  are,  however,  two  complications  which  are  much 
to  be  feared — two  of,  I  think,  the  most  obstinate  injuries  we  can  possibly  have. 
The  first  is  when  the  coronary  band  becomes  divided  by  sloughing ;  in  this  case 
let  us  suppose  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  wall  has  been  removed  after  being 
separated  by  suppuration  from  the  deeper  seated  tissues.  It  will  soon  begin 
to  grow  down  again  ;  but,  corresponding  to  the  division  of  the  coronary  band 
will  be  a  fissure  in  the  horn,  in  fact  a  false  quarter.  If  the  horn  be  allowed 
to  grow  the  fissure  remains,  and  by  pressure  prevents  the  wound  in  the  coronary 
band  from  becoming  filled  up  ;  but  by  paring  away  the  new  born  as  soon 
as  secreted,  and  blistering  round  the  cornet,  you  evetitually  get  the  coronary 
band  reunited,  and  a  healthy  sound  wall  formed  from  it. 

The  other  complication  I  refer  to  is,  the  wall  growing  down  without  getting 
united  to  the  laminse.  The  animal  goes  pretty  sound,  but  as  soon  as  the  horn 
comes  in  contact  with  the  ground  he  again  becomes  excessively  lame,  and  we 
wonder  what  is  the  cause.  Examination  by  paring  shows  there  is  still 
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separation,  and  there  is  still  an  ichorous  discharge.  If  this  is  not  traced  to  its 
origin  all  our  attempts  are  useless.  Again  and  again  have  I  pared  down  in 
such  a  case,  and  removed  all  unhealthy  material  likely  to  keep  up  disease.  Still 
the  horn  would  not  come  down  solid.  The  cause  of  this  I  have  generally 
found  to  he  diseased  bone,  and  the  granulations  covering  it  being  so  vascular 
and  overlapping  each  other  so  as  to  make  detection  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  I 
remove  these  granulations  with  the  hot  iron,  to  lessen  the  haemorrhage,  and,  on 
reaching  the  bone,  remove  any  exfoliated  portion,  and  scrape  away  any  diseased 
particles  likely  to  keep  up  the  disease  ;  then  let  it  heal  from  the  bottom.  Care 
must  be  now  taken  that,  as  the  new  horn  grows  down,  no  concavities  which 
might  contain  matter  are  left  under  it.  A  little  hoof  ointment  and  cleanliness 
will  then  finish  the  case. 

Punctured  wounds  of  the  feet  from  treading  on  nails  or  other  sharp  instru¬ 
ments  are  frequently  met  with  in  coal  mines,  and  too  frequently  they  are  of  a 
very  serious  character. 

Many  cases  occur  which  I  never  see,  lameness  only  existing  during  the 
presence  of  the  offending  agent ;  when,  then,  I  am  sent  for,  the  case  is  generally 
of  a  serious  nature. 

These  wounds  are  dangerous  according  to  the  different  parts  of  the  foot  which 
are  injured.  Wounds  in  the  anterior  third  are  generally  simple;  and  even  when 
the  bone  itself  is  injured  there  is  not  very  much  to  fear.  Wounds  in  the  posterior 
third  are  also  generally  simple,  unless,  as  seldom  happens,  the  lateral  cartilages 
should  be  implicated.  Wounds  in  the  median  portion  of  the  foot  are  the 
most  dangerous  from  their  liability  to  injure  the  foot-joints  or  the  synovial 
sheath  of  the  perforans  tendon.  I  find  the  commonest  place  for  the  entrance 
of  nails  is  at  the  side  of  the  frog,  about  one  or  two  inches  from  its  point. 

The  symptoms  are,  in  addition  to  great  lameness  and  heat  of  the  foot, 
much  febrile  disturbance  and  quick  pulse ;  rapid  breathing,  and  sweating, 
are  only  to  be  expected  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  part  injured, 
its  vascularity  and  sensitiveness,  and  its  being  confined  in  the  hard,  unyielding 
hoof.  To  form  a  correct  diagnosis  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  course  of  these 
injuries,  I  would  suggest  that  the  following  things  be  particularly  noticed : 
degree  of  pain,  position,  depth,  and  direction  of  the  wound,  the  character  of 
the  discharge,  and  the  complications  in  the  coronary  region.  Let  us  suppose  a 
case  implicating  the  synovial  sheath  of  the  tendon.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
towards  treatment  is  to  get  the  animal  into  a  well-littered  loose  box — thus  to  tempt 
him  to  lie  down  as  much  as  possible — then  remove  all  the  shoes,  that  on  the 
injured  foot  last.  The  sole  must  then  be  well  pared,  not  only  just  round  the 
wound,  but  the  whole  sole  until  it  yields  to  gentle  pressure.  The  wall,  too, 
should  be  lowered  in  proportion.  In  many  injuries  of  the  feet  I  am  averse  to 
pai'ing  of  the  sole.  In  some  cases  paring  to  a  large  extent  is  apt  to  change  the 
relative  position-  of  the  wall  and  coffin  bone,  as  in  laminitis.  In  this  case, 
however,  there  is  no  such  danger,  as  there  is  never  any  weight  thrown  on  the 
foot,  the  excessive  pain  causing  the  animal  constantly  to  hold  it  up. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  are  cases  in  which  local  bleeding  would  do  good,  but 
as  it  would  prevent  the  immediate  use  of  what  I  place  greater  reliance  on  (I 
mean  fomentations),  I  prefer  general  bleeding  and  a  dose  of  physic.  After 
poultices  have  been  used  for  two  or  three  days,  bulging  of  a  fungoid  nature  will 
be  noticed  round  the  wound  of  the  sole,  but  more  especially  of  the  frog,  with 
probably  a  discharge  of  synovia.  This  relieves  the  pain  considerably,  as 
shown  by  the  abatement  of  the  fever,  and  the  animal  eating  a  little. 

By  continuing  the  poultices  for  other  two  or  three  days,  swelling  of  the 
coronet  takes  place,  and  probably  one  or  two  circumscribed  swellings  denuded 
of  hair  will  be  visible  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  coronet  (this  falling  off  of  the 
hair  I  have  always  found  to  long  precede  the  breaking  of  the  skin).  At  this 
stage  I  stop  the  poultices  and  apply  a  smart  blister  around  the  coronet,  and  use 
astringent  dressings  to  the  wound  in  the  sole,binding  them  well  on.  The  swellings 
some  days  after  the  blister  will  point  and  break  naturally,  discharging  blood 
and  serum  with  a  portion  of  synovia,  the  flow  of  the  synovia  continuing. 
There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  sloughing  when  these  abscesses  break. 
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Small  abscesses  of  the  same  character,  and  at  various  parts  of  the 
coronet,  will  form  and  break  out  for  probably  a  week  or  two.  To  check  the 
flow  of  synovia  I  use  a  mixture  of  zinci  sulph.  et  ferrisulph.,  in  equal  parts, 
applying  a  portion  as  a  plug  over  each  orifice,  carefully  binding  it  on  with  a 
bandage,  and  not  removing  the  bandage  for  three  days.  When  abscesses  have 
ceased  forming,  and  the  sores  have  healed  up,  another  blister  may  be  applied 
with  great  benefit. 

The  animal  will  now  be  able  to  put  the  foot  to  the  ground  and  bear  some 
weight  on  it.  I  would  therefore,  if  seasonable,  turn  him  out  to  grass  daily. 

If  the  wound  on  the  sole  has  not  healed  up  nor  the  fiow  of  synovia  been 
checked,  I  would  apply  a  strong  ointment  of  tar  and  nitric  acid,  repeating 
it  until  healthy  horn  forms,  and  the  flow  of  synovia  ceases. 

When  new  horn  begins  to  grow  down  from  the  coronet,  it  will  be  found  to 
project  over  the  old,  giving  the  wall  that  existed  before  the  injury  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  shrunk  considerably.  This  is  caused  by  the  thickening  of  the 
coronary  band  and  the  various  tissues  surrounding  the  coffin -joint  from 
inflammatory  action;  hence  the  newly  secreted  horn  projects  over  the  old  in 
proportion  to  the  swelling  of  the  coronet.  The  animal  will  probably  be  very 
lame,  even  after  all  the  wounds  have  healed  up  ;  but  after  the  effects  of  the  last 
blister  have  passed  away,  then  is  the  time  to  use  the  actual  cautery,  and  to  use 
it  effectually  you  must  fire  deeply.  A  week  after  firing  the  animal  may  be 
turned  out  to  grass ;  examining  the  foot  occasionally,  and  dressing  it  with 
hoof  ointment  to  expedite  the  growth  of  new  horn  will  be  required. 

To  get  the  animal  useful  you  must  not  wait  until  he  is  free  from  lameness,  as 
experience  has  taught  me  that  we  expedite  soundness  by  putting  the  animal  to 
work  and  keeping  him  at  it,  though  in  a  lame  state. 

The  forced  action  of  the  foot  while  thus  at  work  hastens  the  absorption  of 
the  organised  material  thrown  out  (which  is  the  cause  of  swelling  round  the 
coronet),  and  thereby  brings  the  coronet  to  its  original  form.  When  the 
navicular  bone  has  become  implicated,  which  is  frequently  the  case,  lameness 
exists  for  a  considerable  time,  but  the  animal  will  be  useful  for  slow  work. 

I  may  state  that  there  is  often  much  bother  from  what  I  would  term 
“Bed-sores” — sores  on  various  parts,  such  as  the  shoulder,  elbow,  stifle, 
over  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  &c., — from  the  animal  lying  a  great  deal  of 
the  time  on  one  side,  and,  generally,  when  he  falls  down  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease  it  is  with  some  violence.  Abscesses  form  over  the  spine  of 
the  ilium  particularly.  One  case  I  remember  died  from  the  burrowing  of 
the  pus  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  If  the  animal  be  able  to  move,  and  if 
seasonable,  I  prefer  a  soft  old  land  grass  field  to  turn  him  into,  in  which  he 
will  lie  down  readily.  He  receives  less  harm  in  this  than  on  straw,  however 
plentiful  it  may  be. 

When  the  coffin-joint  has  been  the  immediate  seat  of  injury,  death 
is  inevitable,  occurring  in  from  four  to  ten  days  after  the  injury.  In  one 
or  two  cases  I  have  seen  the  joint  exposed,  and  the  articulating  surfaces 
blackened  from  exposure  to  the  external  atmosphere,  and  in  one  case,  that  of 
a  pony,  the  foot  dropped  off,  leaving  the  animal  a  bare  stump.  In  such  cases 
it  would  be  an  act  of  great  mercy  to  destroy  the  animal  before  such  a  stage 
was  reached. 

Lacerated  wounds  of  the  feet  are  not  of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  coalmines  as 
the  situation  and  nature  of  the  work  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Treads  are 
rarely  seen,  owing  to  the  system  of  shoeing ;  the  shoes  are  invariably  small 
for  the  feet.  Injuries  of  the  same  nature  as  treads,  however,  from  various 
causes,  are  met  with.  There  is,  however,  one  lacerated  wound  of  the  foot  which 
I  will  speak  of  at  this  time,  that  is,  tearing  of  part  of  the  wall  from  the 
coronary  band  and  sensitive  laminae. 

Causes. — Generally  from  getting  the  foot  fast  in  what  is  called  the  “  cross¬ 
ings  ”  (that  is,  the  acute  angles  of  the  iron  rails,  where  one  way  divides  into 
two),  and  in  the  animal  struggling  to  free  itself  he  generally  falls  to  the  ground 
with  the  foot  still  fast,  the  hoof  partly  gives  way,  dividing  itself  from  the  soft 
tissues  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  This  wound  appears  of  a  frightful  and 
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dangerous  character,  and,  if  treated  by  some,  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  become 
so ;  yet  it  is  something  remarkable  that  by  the  simple  mode  of  treatment  I  have 
adopted  every  case  of  the  kind  has  done  well,  many  of  them  going  to  work  in 
a  few  days. 

Treatment, — Foment  with  cold  water  until  haemorrhage  partially  ceases ; 
see  that  no  foreign  body  intervenes  between  the  horn  and  soft  tissues ; 
clip  the  hair  from  the  coronet  as  far  as  separation  of  the  horn  extends ;  then 
roll  up  with  the  bandage  I  have  described  in  a  former  part  of  my  paper,  viz. 
tar  rope  in  the  “  whip-handle  style.^’  If  this  bandage  remains  in  position, 
little  else  is  required.  I  have  never  seen  any  untoward  result  by  adopting 
this  method. 

I  may  mention  that  in  this  injury  the  proof  of  the  vascular  laminae  being 
capable  of  secreting  horny  material  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  When  the 
divided  horn  has  become  loose  and  capable  of  being  removed,  the  laminae 
will  be  found  covered  with  horn  resembling  that  of  the  frog. 


PROPOSED  TESTIMONIAL  TO  PROFESSOR 

VARNELL."^ 

We  beg  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  Subscription  List  will 
shortly  close,  and  that  it  is  therefore  desirable  contributions  to¬ 
wards  carrying  out  the  above-named  object  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  Treasurer  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Below  is  a  copy  of 
the  circular  inserted  in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal,  which  has 
been  sent  to  the  members  of  the  profession. 


Royal  Veterinary  College, 

London  ;  May^  1867. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  at  a  Meeting 
of  some  of  the  friends  of  Professor  Varnell, — Professor  Morton 
in  the  chair, — it  was  unanimously  resolved — 

That  a  Testimonial  he  presented  to  Professor  Varnell,  on  his 
retirement  from  the  more  active  duties  of  his  profession  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

“  That  a  Committee  for  carrying  out  this  object  be  formed  of  the 
following  Gentlemen,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number : 

Chairman — Professor  Simonds. 

Treasurer — Professor  Brown. 

Hon.  Secretary — Professor  Tuson. 

*  In  the  list  of  gentlemen  forming  the  Acting  Committee  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  last  month’s  Veterinarian^  for  ‘  T.  W.  Gowing,  Junr.^  Esq.,  read 
‘  T.  W.  Gowing,  Esq.’ 
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“  J.  E.  Adlard,  Esq. 
Professor  Armatage. 
Charles  Baker,  Esq. 
Hartley  Batt,  Esq. 
Wm.  Bentley,  Esq. 
Geo.  Bodington,  Esq. 
James  C.  Broad,  Esq. 
Thos.  D.  Broad,  Esq. 
W.  Brown,  Esq. 

Wm.  Burley,  Esq. 

B.  Cartledge,  Esq. 
Wm.  Clark,  Esq. 

J.  I.  Coliings,  Esq. 
George  Cottam,  Esq. 
R.  H.  Dyer,  Esq. 
Colonel  Fitzwigram. 
T.  W.  Go  wing,  Esq. 
Thomas  Greaves,  Esq. 
Professor  Hallen. 

It  was  likewise  resolved — 


W,  Helmore,  Esq. 

Roger  Hampson,  Esq. 
Gilbert  Heyes,  Esq. 

R.  L.  Hunt,  Esq. 

Charles  Land,  Esq. 

John  Lawson,  Esq. 

G.  A.  Lepper,  Esq. 

Wm.  Mavor,  Esq. 

James  Moon,  Esq. 

James  Moore,  Jun.,  Esq. 
Professor  Morton. 

Wm.  Robinson,  Esq. 

—  Rowe,  Sen.,  Esq. 

Alfred  Rushall,  Esq. 
Clement  Stephenson,  Esq. 
Samuel  Tremlett,  Esq. 
Joseph  Woodger,  Jun.,  Esq. 
P.  W.  Wragg,  Esq.” 


“  That  a  Circular  embodying  the  foregoing  Resolutions  be  sent 
to  the  Members  of  the  Veterinary  Profession. 

“That  no  Subscription  exceed  One  Guinea. 

“That  Subscriptions  be  forwarded  to  Professor  Brown, 
“VARNELL  TESTIMONIAL  FUND, 

“  Messrs.  Cox  &  Biudulph, 

“  Bankers, 

“  Charing  Cross.” 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

RICHARD  V.  TUSON, 

Honorary  Secretary. 


OBITUAEY. 

We  regret  to  record  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  R.  Heffer, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Downham  Market,  Norfolk,  which  took  place 
on  the  19th  ult.  Mr.  Heffer^s  diploma  hears  date  March  17th, 
1841. 


EEKATA  IN  NO.  475. 

Page  572,  line  1,  for  “  holocausts,”  read  “  hecatombs.” 
j>  577,  „  31,  ybr  “  veterinary  medicine  was  (though  sorrowfully,  in¬ 
deed),”  read  “veterinary  medicine  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  right,  and  (though  sorrowfully,  in¬ 
deed).” 

„  580,  „  3, /or  “  true  smallpox,”  retfc?  “  the  smallpox.” 

„  582,  „  40,  yhr  “In  a  pamphlet  published,”  read  “A  pamphlet 

was  published.” 

„  587,  „  27, /or  “  shows,”  “  knows.” 
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REMARKS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  DISEASES  AF¬ 
FECTING  THE  CRANIAL  DIVISION  OF  THE 
HORSE^S  HEAD. 

By  Professor  Yarn  ell,  London. 

(Continued from  p.  625.) 

Causes  of  concussion  to  tLe  cranial  portion  of  the  head 
of  the  horse  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds  : 

First. — A  horse  may  rear  and  fall  backwards  with  the 
crest  of  the  occiput  coming  in  contact  with  the  road  or  pave¬ 
ment  upon  which  he  falls.  Concussion  received  in  this  way 
to  the  back  of  the  head  is  the  most  common,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  is  attended  with  the  most  serious  results. 

Second. — Coneussion  to  the  front  part  of  the  cranium 
of  the  horse  may  be  produced  by  his  running  away  with  his 
rider  or  driver,  and  his  head  during  sueh  act  coming  in 
contact  with  a  brick  or  stone  wall,  or  some  other  equally 
unyielding  hard  substance. 

Third. — A  kick  from  another  horse,  or  the  fall  of  a  heavy- 
solid  agent  upon  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  head,  or 
striking  it  foreibly  against  the  upper  part  of  a  low  doorway, 
or  the  under  surface  of  a  low  beam,  are  by  no  means  un¬ 
common  causes  of  concussion.  These,  however,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  are  not  so  likely  to  be  attended  with  serious 
results  as  are  the  before-mentioned  ones.  Sueh  are  the 
most  common  causes  of  accidents  of  this  description  met  with 
in  ordinary  practice. 
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The  same  degree  of  concussive  force^  if  applied  to  the  head 
of  a  young  horse^  is  not  likely  to  he  so  serious  as  it  would  be 
if  applied  to  an  old  animal,  for  this  simple  reason  :  in  the 
former  the  bones  forming  the  cranium  are  more  yielding, 
and  therefore  better  calculated  to  break  the  shock.  I  may 
also  add  that  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  and 
its  meninges  are  much  tougher,  consequently  less  likely  to 
rupture  from  this  description  of  force  than  is  the  case  with 
aged  animals.  These  are  important  points  to  bear  in  mind ; 
for,  as  we  shall  hereafter  endeavour  to  show,  not  only  do  the 
cranial  bones  become  broken  from  the  various  causes  above 
alluded  to,  but  the  blood-vessels  also  are  often  ruptured, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  speckled  appearance  exhibited  by  the 
brain  when  it  is  examined. 

Simple  concussion  to  the  head. — A  horse  may  receive 
a  heavy  blow  on  some  part  of  his  head  without  evincing 
any  very  unfavorable  symptoms.  He  may  be  noticed 
to  shake  his  head  for  a  few  minutes,  and  perhaps  show 
a  temporary  uneasiness,  but  nothing  further.  But  because 
this  is  the  case  in  manv  instances  we  are  not  to  infer 
that  it  will  be  so  in  all.  -I  should  hesitate  to  give  an  un¬ 
qualified  certificate  of  soundness  of  a  horse  if  I  was  aware 
that  he  had  previously  received  a  severe  concussion  to  the 
head,  even  though  no  indications  of  it  were  then  apparent. 
Further  remarks  that  I  shall  make  will,  I  think,  justify  this 
conclusion. 

Because  unfavorable  results  may  not  follow  in  a  few  cases 
we  are  not  therefrom  to  infer  that  they  will  not  do  so  in  others. 
I  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  that,  although  the  effects 
of  concussion  to  the  head  often  seemingly  pass  off,  yet, 
nevertheless,  after  a  variable  period,  symptoms  indicative  of 
cerebral  disturbance  manifest  themselv.es.  These  assertions 
I  may  be  able  to  illustrate  by  alluding  to  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  own  notice.  The  practitioner,  when  con¬ 
sulted  with  reference  to  a  horse  having  just  received  a  blow 
on  the  head,  will,  in  my  opinion,  act  wisely  in  refraining 
from  giving  an  opinion  that  no  bad  consequences  will  accrue 
because  he  does  not  observe  any  unfavorable  symptoms  at 
the  time  he  inspects  the  horse.  He  will,  however,  as  a  pre¬ 
cautionary  measure,  recommend  that  the  horse  have  perfect 
rest  for  a  few  days ;  be  placed  on  soft  light  diet ;  to  have  a 
mild  dose  of  cathartic  medicine,  and  that  part  of  the  head 
which  received  the  blow  to  be  fomented  with  warm  water. 
This  simple  treatment  may  not  actually  be  required,  but  I 
feel  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  say  it  was  not.  It  can  do 
no  harm,  and  it  may  be  the  means  of  preventing  actual 
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disease  from  supervening.  If  the  symptoms  eonsequent 
upon  concussion  amount  to  more  than  mere  giddiness  with 
shaking  of  the  head,  which  may  almost  immediately  pass  off, 
still  there  will,  in  my  mind,  be  grounds  for  suspecting  that  a 
serious  injury  has  been  inflicted,  either  to"  the  osseous  walls 
of  the  cranium,  the  sinuses  of  that  cavity,  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  or  the  brain  itself.  Under  such  circumstances  as 
these  no  time  should  be  lost  in  employing  the  most  prompt 
and  judicious  treatment.  It  may  very  likely  fail,  neverthe¬ 
less  it  should  by  all  means  be  adopted. 

The  treatment  I  should  recommend  in  such  cases  as  these 
would  be  of  the  same  description  as  that  I  have  alluded  to 
above;  namely,  to  insist  upon  the  horse  being  kept  perfectly 
quiet,  in  a  moderately  cool  box ;  to  avoid  everything  likely  to 
excite  him,  to  keep  his  bowels  in  a  lax  state,  and  to  apply 
warm  fomentations  frequently  to  the  head.  I  should  not  use 
cold  applications  under  such  circumstances,  although  I  am 
aware  that  many  practitioners  would  recommend  them ;  and 
I  should  not  bleed  by  any  means ;  a  diffusible  stimulant  might 
in  some  instances  he  admissible.  Perfect  tranquillity,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  me  most  to  be  depended  upon,  to  prevent 
any  serious  results  taking  place.  The  prognosis  in  such 
cases  will,  as  a  rule,  be  unfavorable. 

Lesions  of  the  soft  tissues  which  cover  the  external  surface 
of  the  cranium. — It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  these 
structures  to  be  either  lacerated  or  severely  bruised,  from 
causes  which  at  the  same  time  may  or  may  not  produce  con¬ 
siderable  injury  to  other  organs.  The  directions  of  the  force 
applied  may  he,  and,  indeed,  often  is,  so  very  oblique  that 
concussion  to  the  brain  is  but  slight — not  sufficient,  perhaps, 
to  be  regarded  as  of  any  moment,  as  far  as  the  nervous 
system  is  concerned. 

A  horse  may  pass  with  a  rush  through  a  stable  door,  which 
may  be  so  low  that  his  head  comes  forcibly  in  contact  with 
the  edge  of  the  under  surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  frame. 
In  this  way  I  have  seen  flaps  of  skin  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  child’s  to  a  man’s  hand,  stripped  off  the  fore¬ 
head.  To  the  inexperienced  such  wounds  would  appear  very 
formidable,  and  the  unskilled  in  surgery  would  doubt  whether 
so  large  a  flap  would  ever  unite  again,  and  might  thereby  be 
induced  to  remove  all  or  the  greater  part  of  it.  Such 
a  procedure,  however,  would  be  a  decided  error. 

It  is  remarkable  how  lesions  of  this  description  and  in  this 
vicinity  are  disposed  to  unite.  I  know  of  no  other  part  of 
the  body  where  plastic  surgery  is  so  successful,  except  in  the 
eyelids,  the  margins  of  the  nostrils,  and  the  lips. 
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The  plan  I  have  adopted,  and  the  one  I  should  recommend 
in  such  cases,  is  as  follows : — hirst  remove  the  long  hairs 

the  foreloclh^)  from  the  upper  part  of  the  poll,  next  care¬ 
fully  clip  the  short  hairs  from  the  margin  of  the  flap,  which  by 
their  curling  under  the  skin  might  interfere  with  the  healing 
process ;  then  raise  the  flap,  and  carefully  remove  any  foreign 
body  or  clot  of  blood  that  may  exist;  in  fact,  clean  the 
wound,  but  avoid  wetting  it  as  much  as  possible.  These 
preliminary  steps  having  been  taken,  the  flap  should  then  be 
brought  into  its  natural  position,  and  retained  by  a  few 
sutures,  which  should  be  placed  at  sueh  points  as  will  best 
prevent  its  displacement.  But  further  to  secure  complete 
and  persistent  apposition  of  the  flap  to  the  surface  from 
which  it  was  torn,  strips  of  strong  adhesive  plaster  may  be 
employed.  These  may  be  placed  in  such  a  direction  as  will 
best  ensure  the  desired  result.  Where  convenient  they  should 
extend  a  little  beyond  the  outer  margins  of  the  wound,  but 
in  no  instance  directly  over  the  suture,  which  should  be  left 
free  in  case  it  is  found  necessary  to  remove  it. 

The  next  and  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  horse  displacing  the  ad¬ 
hesive  straps  or  the  sutures.  Further,  to  watch  the  healing 
process ;  and  should  suppurative  action  be  observed  to  have 
taken  place  at  any  one  or  more  points,  it  must  immediately 
be  attended  to.  Such  a  phenomenon  is  most  likely  to  occur 
where  the  sutures  have  been  placed.  If  the  latter  are  allowed 
to  remain,  they  may  be  productive  of  harm  instead  of  good; 
they  therefore,  under  such  circumstances,  should  be  removed. 
Even  though  the  suppurative  action  may  not  have  taken 
place,  the  sutures  should  all  be  removed  in  eight  or  ten  days 
from  the  time  they  were  introduced.  The  adhesive  straps, 
however,  may  remain  until  they  either  drop  off,  or  are  raised 
from  the  surface  of  the  skin  by  the  growth  of  the  hair,  so  as 
to  render  them  of  no  further  use. 

Occasionally  the  muscles  covering  the  forehead  are  lace¬ 
rated  as  well  as  the  skin,  and  they  will  be  also  more  or  less 
bruised.  Under  such  circumstances  the  suppurative  action  is 
almost  sure  to  supervene ;  the  local  treatment,  therefore, 
must  be  modifled,  while  the  general  treatment  will  be  the 
same  as  that  above  recommended.  Such  parts  of  the  wound 
as  are  likely  to  unite  by  the  adhesive  process  should  be 
cleaned  and  afterwards  carefully  adjusted  and  secured  by 
sutures  or  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  or  by  both  if  it  is 
thought  necessary.  That  part  of  the  wound,  however,  which 
is  much  torn  and  bruised  should  simply  have  a  pledget  of 
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damp  lint  placed  over  it_,  which  may  be  secured  with  a  thin 
calico  bandage. 

The  wound  should  be  dressed  daily^  taking  care^  when 
necessary^  to  remove  any  fragment  of  tissue  that  may  have 
sloughed^  and  applying  a  mild  stimulant  to  such  parts  as 
require  it,  with  a  view  to  produce  healthy  action.  Great 
care  should  be  observed,  during  the  process  of  granulation  and 
cicatrization,  that  as  little  blemish  remains  as  possible. 

Severe  contusions  often  occur  to  the  heads  of  horses 
without  the  skin  being  penetrated;  the  muscles,  cellular 
tissue,  and  even  the  periosteum,  may,  nevertheless,  be  much 
bruised.  I  have  known  cases  of  this  kind  occur  through 
kicks  from  other  horses,  and  by  their  coming  in  contact  with 
hard  substances  when  at  full  speed.  In  these  instances  a 
puffy  swelling  usually  takes  place  soon  after  the  accident.  In 
one  instance  a  case  came  under  my  notice  in  which  the  horse 
had  struck  his  head  forcibly  against  a  beam  in  a  very  low 
stable,  injuring  thereby  the  top  of  the  poll,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  considerable  swelling. 

The  cure  in  this  case  was  tedious,  owing  to  an  error  in 
diagnosis.  Not  being  able  to  reduce  the  swelling  in  the  usual 
time,  and  by  the  ordinary  means,  I  was  induced  to  lay  it 
open  with  a  bistoury,  when  I  discovered  a  small  portion  of 
bone  that  had  been  detached  from  the  tubercle  of  the  occiput. 
As  soon  as  this  fragment  of  bone  was  removed,  healthy  action 
was  set  up,  and  recovery  took  place  rapidly. 

In  another  case,  in  which  the  forehead  of  a  horse  had  been 
injured  in  a  similar  way,  and  the  swelling  not  subsiding  as 
soon  as  I  anticipated,  I  punctured  it  with  a  lancet,  which 
gave  exit  to  a  grumous  bloody  discharge,  the  peculiar  colour 
of  which  suggested  a  diseased  condition  of  bone.  The  dis¬ 
charge,  however,  had  not  that  peculiar  odour  characteristic 
of  diseased  bone ;  its  colour,  no  doubt,  was  due  to  decom¬ 
posed  blood,  which  had  been  effused  beneath  the  skin.  I 
afterwards  laid  the  diseased  part  more  freely  open,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  dressed  it  with  a  mild  stimulant.  Under  this  treat¬ 
ment  the  wound  healed  in  a  reasonable  time. 

A  similar  case,  in  another  horse,  occurred  about  the  same 
time  as  the  one  last  alluded  to;  but  in  this,  although  the 
swelling  at  the  seat  of  injury  was  quite  as  extensive,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  action  supervened.  In  the  former  instance  no 
pus  was  formed  until  the  part  had  been  freely  laid  open,  and 
dressed  with  a  stimulating  agent;  while  in  the  latter,  the 
formation  of  pus  no  doubt  took  place  in  a  short  time  after 
the  injury  was  inflicted.  These  phenomena,  pathologically 
quite  different,  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  suggest  a  dif- 
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ferent  prognosis.  Tlie  final  result  was  the  same  in  each  case, 
namely,  that  they  both  recovered ;  but  the  phases  of  disease, 
and  the  length  of  time  before  that  end  was  reached,  were  not 
the  same.  In  the  former  the  cure  was  somewhat  tedious, 
and  a  larger  blemish  remained  than  I  wished ;  while  in  the 
latter,  recovery  was  speedy  after  the  matter  was  evacuated  by 
freely  opening  the  abscess. 

[To  he  continued^ 


THOUGHTS  ON  QUITTOR. 

By  Thomas  Greaves,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Manchester. 

In  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  I  intend  to  confine 
myself  principally  to  a  description  of  some  protracted  cases, 
and  shall,  therefore,  pass  over  such  questions  as  the  causes 
and  nature  of  quittor,  or  with  only  a  cursory  allusion  to  them ; 
my  intention  being  to  examine  the  subject  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  to  divest  it  of  mystery,  and  to  discuss  a  method 
of  treatment  which  I  have  for  some  time  adopted,  and  found 
to  be  attended  with  a  greater  degree  of  success  than  I  have 
been  able  to  attain  by  any  other  method.  My  experience  for 
over  thirty-three  years  has  afforded  me  opportunities  of  treat¬ 
ing  a  greater  number  of  these  cases  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most 
men;  at  one  period  among  a  large  number  of  swift  boat 
horses  and  other  horses,  in  places  where  violent  treads  and 
injuries  about  the  foot  were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  latterly 
for  many  years  in  large  railway  yards  where  the  horses, 
especially  shunt  horses,^^  are  subject  to  most  serious  injuries 
to  the  feet  from  treads  and  other  contusions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  if  the  injury  is  attended 
with  much  pain  and  suffering,  I  frequently  bleed,  and  always 
purge,  foment,  and  poultice.  If  the  sensitive  parts  within  the 
hoof  have  been  bruised,  I  thin  the  hoof  as  thin  as  tissue- 
paper  opposite  the  inflamed  parts,  and  place  the  foot  in  the 
easiest  posture  possible  by  putting  on  a  rest-shoe,^^  always 
being  careful  to  so  gauge  or  regulate  the  height  of  the  heel  to 
what  is  indicated  by  the  horse  himself  when  he  puts  his  foot 
to  the  ground,  or  attempts  to  move  on  it.  I  am  quite  con¬ 
vinced  that  much  benefit  is  derived  from  this  plan ;  it  steadies 
the  foot,  and  affords  great  relief  by  supporting  the  limb, 
which  would  otherwise  be  balancing  itself  upon  the  toe  for 
days  and  days  together  without  intermission,  thus  tiring  the 
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muscles  of  tlie  limb,  and  exhausting  the  animal.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  one  or  two  other  points  about  the 
shoe,  whieh  really  are  of  much  more  importance  than  is 
usually  admitted.  I  mean,  to  have  the  shoe  so  fitted  that 
your  fingers  may  pass  between  the  shoe  and  foot  under  that 
part  of  the  coronet  which  has  been  injured,  and  to  avoid  using 
nails  or  clips  underneath  the  parts  injured.  After  a  few  days 
the  crushed  portion  of  the  coronet  will  slough  away,  and 
sometimes  it  will  be  aecompanied  with  an  escape  of  synovia 
from  the  joint;  but,  if  not  synovia,  we  often  observe  a  thin 
ichorous  discharge  from  one  particular  place  in  the  wound. 
On  examining  this  ulcer  closely,  it  is  found  that  the  discharge 
does  not  arise  from  the  surfaee  of  the  uleer  merelv,  but 
proceeds  from  a  sinus  whieh  extends  inwardly,  and  that  this 
matter  has  its  source  from  the  pericondrium  or  periosteum, 
or  both,  in  eonsequence  of  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  and 
bone,  also,  which  these  membranes  cover,  being  in  a  diseased 
state.  The  authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of 
quittor  have  not  sufficiently  recognised  this  fact,  or  appeared 
to  understand  that  the  matter  is  eliminated  from  these  sur¬ 
faces,  and  must  have  vent  by  discharging  itself  through  a 
sinus.  If  the  extent  of  this  morbid  condition  is  slight^  the 
disease  may  readily  yield  to  treatment ;  but  it  more  frequently 
is  found  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  In  fact  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  assumed  the  true  charaeter  of  what  is  commonly 
called 

Quittor. 

1  am  anxious  to  correet  a  popular  notion  about  quittor, 
whieh  I  am  convinced  is  based  in  error,  viz.  that  quittor  is 
simply  a  sinus  in  the  coronary  substance,  from  which  issues 
a  constant  discharge,  and  that  this  sinus  has  a  white,  glisten¬ 
ing,  and  dense  membrane  lining  it,  like  unto  a  tube  or  small 
artery,  and  that  all  necessary  to  be  done  to  effect  a  cure, 
is  to  destroy  this  membrane.  In  reality  there  is  no  sinus 
at  all,  but  a  simple  passage  through  the  soft  tissues  for  the 
exit  of  the  matter  which  is  formed  by  and  issuing  from 
the  diseased  tissues  on  the  surfaces  of  bone  or  cartilage,  or 
both. 

We  have  been  hitherto  led  to  pay  too  much  attention  to 
this  sinus,  and  too  little  to  the  true  source  or  cause  from 
whence  emanates  the  matter.  It  is  a  frequent  occurrence 
after  a  quittor  has  been  under  treatment  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  that  a  discharge  escapes  from  a  fresh  opening,  the 
old  one  healing  up  all  at  once,  and  as  readily  as  a  clean-cut 
wound  would  do.  This,  I  contend,  could  not  be  the  case  if 
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there  existed^  as  is  popularly  represented,  a  ehronic  tube 
having  a  smooth  polished  surface. 

Treatment. — There  are  plenty  of  cases  that  will  not  yield 
to  poultices  and  rest.  We  then  have  recourse  to  injections  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  zinc  copper ;  or  even 
employ  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  either  in  solution  or  in 
powder,  so  as  to  cause  a  deep  slough,  or,  in  the  old  farrier^s 
language,  to  core  out  the  pipe.  Now,  I  have  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  these  remedies,  and  cured  my  patients  in  the  long  run  ; 
but  these  methods,  important  and  valuable  as  they  doubtless 
are,  if  properly  employed  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  himself, 
do  not  stand  so  high  in  my  estimation  as  the  following  plan, 
which  consists  in  blistering  the  coronet  severely  three  or 
four  days  in  succession,  and  during  the  time  injecting  the 
sinus  with  a  strong  solution  of  zinc  or  copper.  If  the  case 
does  not  yield  to  this  plan,  I  have  recourse  to  firing  the 
coronet  deeply,  and  blistering  immediately  afterwards.  In 
some  few  cases  I  have  had  to  repeat  the  firing  two  and  three 
times. 

There  are  cases  of  quittor  that  will  not  yield  to  injections, 
but  they  have  yielded  readily  to  a  strong  solution  of  bichloride 

of  mercurv.  Use  it  in  this  manner  : — Take  about  two  drachms 

«/ 

powdered  fine,  dissolve  it  in  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  add  about  half  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  wine,  then  take 
two  or  three  slender  twigs  of  birch  out  of  a  besom,  wrap 
around  the  end  of  each  for  about  an  inch,  a  thin  covering  of 
cotton  wool,  saturate  these  ends  in  the  solution,  and  pass  one 
carefully  down  the  sinus  to  the  very  bottom  if  possible.  I  then 
twist  it  round  whilst  still  in  the  sinus,  and  I  may  withdraw 
this  and  introduce  another.  In  some  cases  I  retain  it  there 
two  or  three  days  by  means  of  a  bandage,  having  cut  the  twig 
off  level  with  the  surface  of  the  skin.  But  another  part  of 
the  treatment  to  which  I  attribute  very  great  importance  is 
as  follows  : — I  thin  the  wall  with  the  rasp  as  thin  as  tissue 
paper ;  nay,  until  the  blood  exudes  all  the  way  from  the  hair 
at  the  coronet  down  to  the  very  bottom,  and  to  the  breadth 
of  three  inches  underneath  the  quittor.  I  do  this  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  relief  to  the  tissues  within,  which  I 
know  are  suffering  from  chronic  inflammation ;  I  mean  the 
perichondrium  covering  the  cartilage,  and  the  periosteum 
covering  the  bone.  I  may  have  occasion  to  repeat  this 
thinning  operation  in  a  few  weeks^  time ;  and  it  will  often  be 
found  in  old-standing  chronic  cases  that  the  sensitive  as  well 
as  the  horny  laminae  have  lost  their  vitality,  that  they  have 
become  dead,  are  impervious  to  blood-vessels,  and  the  slow 
inflammation  which  has  been  going  on  so  long  in  contiguous 
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structures  has  destroyed  their  organization.  rurther_,  it  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case  that  we  find  concealed  within  apparently 
sound  wall  small  cisterns  containing  pus^  which_,  from  the  in¬ 
tensely  disagreeable  smelly  must  have  been  put  up  there, 
viz.  just  underneath  the  coronet,  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
In  other  cases  we  find  caries  to  exist,  or  small  portions  of 
the  cartilage  detached  from  the  lateral  cartilages,  or  of  bone 
detached  from  the  upper  rim  or  outer  surface  of  the  coffin- 
bone  :  these  examples  are  self-evident,  and  show  the  necessity 
of  thinning  the  wail  underneath  that  portion  of  the  coronet 
which  has  been  originally  injured. 

If  at  any  time  during  the  treatment  we  observe  the  tume¬ 
faction  to  be  extending  forward,  and  the  pain  on  the 
increase,  I  would  apply  cold  poultices  for  a  few  days,  and  give 
a  dose  of  physic. 

Another  accessory  to  my  treatment,  and  to  which  I  attach 
considerable  importance,  is  the  mode  of  fitting  or  adapting 
the  shoe  in  these  old  standing  cases ;  viz.,  I  extend  the  point 
of  tread  or  bearing  of  the  shoe  at  the  heel  as  wide  as  possible, 
retaining  a  level  tread  of  the  bar  of  the  heel  on  the  ground 
surface,  especially  on  that  side  of  the  foot  under  the  quittor. 
To  do  this  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  have  an  inner  or 
second  row  of  nailholes  in  the  shoe  on  that  side  under  the 
quittor.  By  this  arrangement  we  afford  an  easier  tread,  the 
jar  or  concussion  is  dispersed  over  a  wider  space,  which  is 
always  attended  with  benefit;  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
heel  of  the  shoe  is  kept  much  higher  than  the  toe ;  and  if  the 
quittor  is  at  the  heel  of  the  coronet,  make  sure  to  rasp  down 
the  heel  of  the  hoof  under  the  quittor,  so  as  to  leave  a  con¬ 
siderable  space  between  the  hoof  and  the  shoe.  I  also  am  a 
great  advocate  for  thinning  the  sole  and  the  employment  of 
leather  soles.  By  the  adoption  of  the  above  method,  all  but 
the  very  worst  kind  of  cases  may  be  cured  with  comparative 
certainty. 

In  the  very  worst  kind  of  cases  we  have  deep-seated 
inflammation,  angry  tumefaction,  sinuses  burrowing  in  all 
directions,  mining  all  within,  bursting  out  in  different  places 
around  the  coronet,  and  attended  with  great  suffering.  In 
such  cases  there  is  scarcely  a  forlorn  hope  left,  and  humanity 
will  dictate  the  putting  an  end  to  the  poor  animaTs  suffering. 
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By  G.  Fleming^  M.R.C.V.S.^  Royal  Engineers. 

Gentlemen, — In  venturing  to  request  you  to  publish  the 
enclosed  and  somewhat  extraordinary  correspondence,  in  the 
pages  of  the  Veterinarian,  I  think  it  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  in  explanation  of  my  motives  in  asking  for  such  a 
favour  at  your  hands. 

It  is  now  well  known  to  the  members  of  our  profession 
that  a  few  individuals  have  been  so  far  successful  in  their 
efforts  as  to  induce  at  least  two  public  bodies  in  Scotland 
to  apply  to  Government  for  a  veterinary  charter  for  that 
country,  and  that  this  application  has  been  resisted  by,  it 
may  truly  be  said,  the  entire  body  of  our  profession.  This 
opposition  to  the  so-styled  Scotch  Charter^'’  arises  from  the 
fact,  I  believe,  that  such  an  instrument  is  not  only  unneces¬ 
sary  and  objectionable  in  every  way,  but  that  a  pretext  is 
got  up  for  it  by  men  who  ought  certainly  to  be  the  last  in  the 
world  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  matters.  I  do  not 
now  allude  to  the  gentlemen  who  constitute  the  public  bodies 
just  mentioned,  but  to  those  whose  opinions  and  sentiments 
lead  them,  possibly  because  they  are  believed  to  be  honor¬ 
able  and  truthful. 

To  get  up  an  imaginary  grievance  with  some  degree  of 
success,  whereupon  to  found  a  claim  for  secession  from  the 
original  and  only  legal  body  corporate,  of  course  required 
resort  to  fancies,  not  to  facts.  But  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
the  Scotch  newspapers,  this  success  has  been  purchased  at  a 
most  expensive  price — the  sacrifice  of  truth,  and  a  resort  to 
artifices  which  but  few  men  would  care  to  stoop  to.  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  the  men  who  have  thus  lent  themselves 
to  such  devices,  either  do  not  belong  to  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession,  or  have  such  slender  claims  to  it,  as  to  justify  us  in 
terming  them  aliens^^  to  its  aims  and  progress. 

For  some  months  the  effusions  of  one  individual  have 
graced  the  columns  of  a  daily  paper  in  Edinburgh.  But  it 
is  palpable  that  self-interested  motives  have  had  much  to  do 
with  the  publication  of,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  ungenerous 
statements  ever  made  by  a  man  holding  a  high  position  in 
the  scientific  world.  Should  this  charter  for  Scotland  be 
granted,  however,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  fix  with  certainty 
upon  the  key-note  of  these  harmonious^^  effusions,  and 
realise  the  why  and  wherefore  such  a  gift  was  necessary  for 
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Scotland.  If  Professor  Strangeways  will  take  the  trouble  to 
look  up  a  leading  Edinburgh  paper^  for  the  last  four  months, 
he  may  learn  that  he  did  not  know  the  whole  truth  on  the 
6th  of  May  last.* 

The  statements  thus  manufactured  for  pandering  to  the 
prejudices  of  those  of  the  Scotch  people  who  are  ever  full  of 
national  grievances,  and  ever  ready  to  cry  justice  to  Scot¬ 
land^’’  (though  as  people  become  more  enlightened,  these 
narrow-minded  folks  rapidly  diminish  in  numbers),  have 
passed  unnoticed,  I  believe,  because  their  intention  was  easily 
seen  through. 

Another  individual,  however,  who  professes  to  edit  a  weekly 
paper  dedicated  to  agrarian  pursuits,  and  who,  if  his  efforts 
in  the  fabrication  of  questionable  statements  are  to  be  any 
criterion,  is  no  less  unscrupulous  of  the  means  he  employs  to 
bolster  up  to  this  plea  for  a  charter,  while  he  is  regardless 
whom  he  may  injure,  so  long  as  his  imagination  (a  tolerably 
lively,  albeit  a  lowly  one),  is  capable  of  misconception,  has 
stepped  before  the  public  as  a  champion  in  the  cause.  I  can 
only  guess  as  to  this  being  the  editor  of  the  North  British 
Agriculturist,  from  the  fact  that  the  articles  are  without 
signature  whereby  to  establish  their  identity,  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  refers  to  himself  as  we,’’’  though  I  fancy  few  would 
like  to  be  in  partnership  with  him  in  the  production  of  such 
stuff*.  It  would,  however,  be  gratifying,  for  the  sake  of  the 
respectability  of  editors  in  general,  and  the  Scotch  press  in 
particular,  to  discover  that  the  articles  were  written  by  some 
one  not  connected  with  the  paper  in  question,  and  allowed  to 
appear  anonymously  simply  because  the  writer  was  ashamed 
of  his  work. 

On  the  5th  of  June  last,  when  the  success  of  the  veteri¬ 
nary  congress  in  London,  and  the  knowledge  thereby  acquired, 
that  the  graduates  of  the  Edinburgh  veterinary  school  were 
unanimously  against  the  obtainment  of  a  charter  for  that 
school  (the  exceptions  being  so  few  as  scarcely  to  merit  notice), 
had  nearly  driven  this  valiant  hero  beside  himself,  a  large 
portion  of  the  agricultural  space  in  the  journal  was  devoted 
to  narrow-minded  insinuations.  These  might  have  passed  for 
what  they  were  worth,  had  not  one  of  the  statements  appeared 
to  me  to  be  so  evidently  intended  to  mislead  the  readers  of 
the  journal,  as  well  as  to  injure  the  reputation  of  those  at¬ 
tacked  by  it,  that  I  deemed  a  protest  necessary.  Knowing 
the  character  of  those  with  whom  I  had  to  deal,  however,  I 
was  quite  prepared  to  receive  Cowgate^^  for  my  pains.  One 


^  See  the  Veterinarian  for  July,  p.  594. 
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cannot  expect  to  enter  such  localities  without  being  assailed 
by  their  stench ;  and  your  readers  will  agree  with  me  that  I 
formed  a  perfectly  just  estimate  of  the  situation.  My  know¬ 
ledge  of  natural  history  served  me  so  far  as  to  make  me 
acquainted  with  an  animal  of  the  weasel  tribe,  a  denizen  of 
the  Hudson^ s  Bay  territory,  which,  for  lack  of  courage  when 
attacked,  covers  its  retreat  by  emitting  the  foulest  odour ;  and 
I  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  same  unsavoury  tactics 
would  be  employed  on  this  occasion;  and  in  presenting 
your  readers  with  a  relation  of  how  the  animal  got  away^"* 
to  his  den  by  shirking  attack,  I  would  only  say  that,  if  my 
information  be  correct,  the  editor  of  this  journal  was  at  an 
early  period  constituted  the  agent  or  mouthpiece  of  the  so- 
called  Scottish  charter  party.  It  will  be  for  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  to  determine  how  far  such  an 
agent  was  fitted  to  represent  that  party,  or  if  he  drew  up  a 
petition,  or  had  anything  to  do  with  the  drawing-up  of  a 
petition,  to  obtain  such  a  charter,  how  far  the  grounds  for 
its  necessity  were  founded  on  fact.  Johnson  somewhere  says 
it  requires  an  operation  to  let  a  joke  into  a  Scotchman ;  had 
that  worthy  gentleman  substituted  the  truth for  ^‘^a  joke,^^ 
his  observation  would  have  been  more  accurate.  As  the 
Editor  has  forbidden  me  access  to  his  retreat,  I  would  esteem 
it  a  favour,  before  quitting  the  subject  altogether,  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  reply  to  the  comments  he  makes  on  my  last  letter. 

I  have  only  sent  the  letter  signed  by  Onlooker^^  to  show 
what  Sheffield  is  now  exemplifying,  viz.  that  there  are  but 
few  people  to  be  found  who  will  applaud  acts  and  words 
which  respectable  society  in  general  condemns. 

To  the  lllditor  of  the  ‘  North  British  Agriculturists 

Sir, — I  regret  extremely  that  I  have  only  this  moment  had  forwarded 
to  me  a  copy  of  your  journal  for  June  5th,  1867,  and  which  contains  an 
article  from  the  pen  editorial,  entitled  “  The  Opposition  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  to  a  Charter  for  Scotland because  there 
are  some  passages  in  that  article  which  ought  to  have  been  at  once  and 
unhesitatingly  contradicted,  inasmuch  as  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  un¬ 
truthful,  unjust,  and  calculated  (as  they  were  perhaps  intended)  only 
to  mislead.  As  I  deem  myself  rather  seriously  implicated,  and  therefore 
wronged,  by  your  remarks,  I  hope  that  in  justice  to  the  reputation  of  an 
army  veterinary  surgeon,  you  will  permit  me,  at  this  late  period,  to 
express  the  grief,  and  somewhat  of  shame,  I  experience  that  countrymen 
of  mine  should,  through  the  blindness  and  folly  of  extreme  partisanship, 
so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  resort  to  untruthfulness  and  misrepre¬ 
sentation  to  forward  a  project  which  certainly  should  have  truth  and 
fairness  for  its  basis.  I  will  not  now  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  op-  - 
position  offered  by  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  to  the 
application,  by  a  few  individuals,  for  a  Charter  for  the  Edinburgh  Veteri¬ 
nary  College,  except  to  say  that  I  think  the  opposition  is  highly  laudable, 
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and  that  every  well-wisher  to  the  success  of  veterinary  science  in  this 
country — Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland — could  have  no  higher  aspi¬ 
ration  than  that  the  Royal  College  may  succeed  in  its  opposition. 

I  am  only  now  desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the 
following  quotation  from  the  article  referred  to,  and  which,  in  commenting 
on  the  Annual  Report  of  the  said  Royal  College,  says,  “  The  report 
proceeds  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  how  the  Council,  upon  an  ap¬ 
plication  made  by  J.  Wilkinson,  Principal  V.S.  (veterinary  surgeon,  I 
suppose  ?)  to  the  array,  suspended  the  examining  bye-laws,  in  order  to 
admit  certain  veterinary  officers  of  the  army,  who  at  that  time  only  held 
the  certificate  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society — the  fee  being 
reduced  from  seven  guineas  to  five  guineas,  and  the  professed  examina¬ 
tion  virtually  a  sham.  This  rule  having  been  extended  to  all  holding 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  certificate,  fifty-four  applications 
were  received — a  number  of  these  being  army  veterinary  surgeons. 
The  position  which  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  recently  taken  on  this  question  is 
one  eminently  mischievous  in  regard  to  veterinary  officers  of  the  army. 
They  have  had  to  familiarise  themselves  with  the  idea  that  those  holding 
the  certificate  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  were,  as  surgeons, 
at  least  in  his  estimation,  inferior  to  those  holding  the  diploma  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  A  vague  feeling  of  expectancy 
was  induced  that  the  veterinary  officer  who  was  desirous  to  advance, 
required  to  comply  with  the  proposal  of  the  principal  veterinary  surgeon 
of  the  army  [otherwise  he  might  have  some  difficulty  in  securing  pro¬ 
motion.  A  suspicion,  if  not  alarm,  was  felt  that  he  who  hesitated  was  in 
danger  of  being  cut  off  from  advancement.  It  is  apparent  that  as  none 
of  the  veterinary  officers  refused  to  comply  with  the  request,  the  influence 
of  the  principal  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  army]  secured  all  the  vete¬ 
rinary  offices  in  the  army  as  members  of  the  Royal  College.  As  it  is 
generally  understood  that  fully  more  than  one  half  of  these  gentlemen 
were  educated  at  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  and  obtained  the 
certificate  of  the  Highland  Society,  which  certificate  rendered  them 
eligible  for  appointments  in  Her  Majesty’s  service,  and  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  taken  undue  advantage 
of  his  official  position  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  to  the  detriment  of  veterinary  licentiates  of  the 
Highland  Society,  and  of  the  interests  of  Scottish  veterinary  teaching 
schools.  We  cannot  but  express  surprise  at  the  course  taken  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson  in  this  matter.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  we  under¬ 
stand  that  Professor  Dick  went  to  London,  and  personally  solicited  the 
appointment  for  Mr.  Wilkinson.  [Moreover,  we  believe  he  made  no 
secret  in  his  examination  of  veterinary  surgeons  for  appointments  in  the 
army,  that  he  found  those  candidates  who  were  taught  at  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College  generally  the  best  qualified.]  Were  a  question  put 
in  either  House  of  Parliament  as  to  the  part  the  principal  veterinary 
surgeon  of  the  army  has  taken  in  the  recent  proceedings,  it  would  most 
probably  elicit  an  answer  on  behalf  of  the  Government  which  would 
tend  to  check  the  zeal  displayed  by  Mr.  Wilkinson.  At  the  time  that 
the  privileire  was  granted  to  the  licentiates  of  the  Highland  Society,  the 
authorities  at  the  War  Office  fully  considered  the  question  of  qualifica¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  qualification  has  never  been  doubted.  Yet  here  an 
officer,  of  his  own  accord,  undertakes  to  set  aside  what  his  superiors  are 
presumed  not  to  sanction,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  It  is  not  now 
necessary  for  Mr.  Wilkinson  to  state  that  he  will  not  consider  favorably 
the  qualifications  of  any  veterinary  surgeon  who  simply  holds  the  cer¬ 
tificate  of  the  Highland  Society.” 
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Never,  perhaps,  in  so  small  a  space  was  there  crammed  a  greater 
amount  of  misrepresentation  and  wrongfulness  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  above  paragraph ;  and  it  is  only  from  my  being  impressed  with  the 
injury  it  is  likely  to  do  the  friends  of  my  alma  mater — the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  School — that  I  now  venture  to  expose  the  dangerous  ig¬ 
norance  which  led  to  the  perpetration  of  so  disgraceful  a  calumny,  and 
the  attempt  to  vilify  a  gentleman  who  most  deservedly  stands  high  in  his 
profession,  and  in  public  estimation. 

Many  years  ago  I  must  confess  that  I  held  somewhat  similar,  though  I 
hope  more  just,  views  on  the  subject  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  Schools  (or  Colleges,  if  you  like)  than  a  few  individuals  in 
Scotland  now  do;  but  these  distorted  views,  I  am  now  willing  to  confess, 
were  altogether  due  to  the  influence  which  is  exercised  by  narrow¬ 
mindedness  and  bigotry,  begotten  by  want  of  experience  and  a  knowledge 
of  facts.  No  graduate  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College  was  perhaps 
so  jealous  of  the  rights  of  that  school,  and  no  one  was  more  ready  to  rush 
into  print  on  its  behalf  as  myself.  A  brief  acquaintance  with  the  gentle¬ 
men  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  however,  soon  convinced  me  that,  from 
my  imperfect  knowledge  of  them  and  their  motives,  I  had  most  un¬ 
wittingly  and  wrongfully  accused  them  of  everything  mean  and  selfish ; 
and  that,  when  carefully  examined,  they  were  as  much  in  the  right  as  I 
had  been  in  the  wrong  with  regard  to  the  principles  and  objects  of  the 
Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation.  Daily  intercourse,  and  the  knowledge 
thereby  acquired,  amply  testified  that  our  northern  atmosphere  may  at 
times  make  us  paint  subjects  in  a  far  darker  hue  than  truthfulness  would 
otherwise  allow,  and  that  both  sides  of  a  question,  when  impartially  dis¬ 
cussed,  may  afford  us  a  glimpse  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 
Acting  on  the  knowledge  that  I  was  not  a  legally  qualified  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon,  though  Mr.  Wilkinson  had  kindly  allowed  myself  and  others  the 
right  to  designate  ourselves  by  that  title,  by  allowing  us  to  enter  the 
army,  after  examination,  I,  some  five  years  ago,  wrote  to  that  gentleman, 
expressing  my  desire  to  become  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Vete¬ 
rinary  Surgeons,  the  only  legal  body  in  our  profession.  At  that  time  the 
best  friends  of  Professor  Dick  and  the  Edinburgh  school  were  exertinor 
to  their  utmost  endeavours  to  heal  the  diflerences  which  my  dear  old 
friend  and  teacher  then  believed  (though,  I  am  bound  to  think,  errone¬ 
ously)  to  exist  between  him  and  the  gentlemen  who  represented  the  Royal 
College.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  knowing  how  high  I  had  always  stood  in 
Professor  Dick’s  estimation,  and  ever  ready  to  stand  by  his  friendship  to 
the  worthy  Professor,  advised  me  to  wait  until  the  differences  believed  in 
by  the  latter  were  healed.  I  did  so,  though  “much  against  my  will,  for 
I  could  not  help  seeing  the  grave  mischief  that  was  being  done  to  the 
progress  of  veterinary  science  by  these  internecine  conflicts,  which  would 
never  have  come  into  play  but  for  the  introduction  of  party-feeling, 
inseparable,  it  appears,  from  all  such  new-born  institutions;  unmitigated 
as  it  was  by  any  forbearance  or  thought  of  future  adjustment.  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  named  in  the  leading  article  pre¬ 
ceding  the  one  I  refer  to,  were  labouring  hard  to  accomplish  what  was 
sacred  to  the  wishes  of  the  veterinary  profession — the  return  of  the 
Edinburgh  school  to  its  allegiance,  and  the  induction  of  Professor  Dick  as 
President  of  the  Royal  College.  Thanks  to  some  malevolent  individuals 
who  had  more  influence  than  wisdom  in  advising  Professor  Dick,  neither 
of  these  most  desirable  objects  was  accomplished ;  and  it  was  only  at  the 
special  request  of  myself  and  other  array  veterinary  surgeons — graduates 
of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  School,  who  were  stationed  at  Aldershott 
and  elsewhere — that  he  did  consent  to  bring  our  case  before  the  Royal 
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College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  This  request  was  in  the  form  of  a  peti¬ 
tion,  duly  signed  by  each  veterinary  surgeon ;  and  it  was  only  after 
Professor  Dick’s  death,  when  all  hope  of  an  amicable  adjustment  had  of 
course  been  lost,  that  the  desire  was  acceded  to.  For  this,  I,  and  the 
other  gentlemen  who  signed  the  request,  have  every  reason  to  feel  grate¬ 
ful  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  ;  and  I  most  emphatically  protest  against  your  in¬ 
ference,  that  a  “  feeling  of  expectancy  was  induced”  in  us,  as  to  future 
advancement,  by  complying  with  our  own  desires  to  become  legally 
qualified  members  of  the  veterinary  profession.  Nothing  can  be  more 
false  than  the  assertion  that  the  principal  veterinary  surgeon  ever  used 
any  influence  to  induce  the  certificated  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Vete¬ 
rinary  College  to  become  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons.  He  never  proposed  that  which  you  have  attributed  to  him. 
No  suspicion  of  alarm  was  ever  felt  that  he  would  act  dishonorably,  as 
you  have  insinuated,  because  had  we  remained  as  we  were,  our  promotion, 
based  upon  our  merit  and  our  length  of  service,  was  as  secure  to  us  as  to 
the  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons;  for  had  not 
others  in  the  position  we  were  long  ago  obtained  their  promotion  and  its 
attendant  advantages,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  their  connection 
with  the  one  school  or  the  other,  or  to  their  being  members  of  the  Royal 
College.  It  is  a  mean  slur  upon  the  courage  and  consistency  of  army 
veterinary  surgeons  who  were  graduates  of  the  Edinburgh  school,  to  say 
that  they  could  be  alienated  in  such  a  way,  and  nothing  but  crass  igno¬ 
rance  of  their  position,  their  motives,  and  their  character,  could  have 
generated  such  an  unworthy  thought ;  and  nothing  but  the  most  utter 
disregard  of  truth  could  have  given  it  utterance.  We  became  members 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  solely  because  we  wished  to 
be  so,  and  without  any  other  influence  than  that  of  being  legal  members 
of  a  profession  which  we  had  so  long  wronged  by  remaining  illegal  or 
parasitic  attachments  to ;  and  it  was  only  after  oft-repeated  and  pressing 
requests  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  sanctioned  our  appearing  before  an  ex¬ 
amining  board.  That  board  was  no  sham,  as  you  would  have  your 
readers  believe;  though  it  made  every  allowance  for  the  judgment  and 
veracity  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  appeared  on  the  Highland  Society’s 
Certificate.  From  a  personal  acquaintance  of  nearly  thirteen  years  with 
the  principal  veterinary  surgeon,  I  can  conscientiously  declare,  and  in 
that  declaration  I  am  sure  every  Edinburgh  graduate  in  the  army  would 
join,  that  he  has  befriended  the  Edinburgh  school  in  every  possible  way ; 
and  never  to  my  knowledge  has  any  slight  or  other  cause  of  complaint 
been  laid  to  his  charge  as  affecting  the  certificated  veterinary  surgeon  in 
the  army.  From  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  I  am  prepared  to  say  his 
influence  has  been  always  in  the  other  direction.  It  is  much  indeed  to 
be  lamented  that  those  who  are  lending  themselves  to  obtain  for  Scotland 
■ — or  rather  for  Edinburgh — a  Veterinary  Charter,  should  condescend, 
for  lack  of  better  material,  to  such  unworthy  tricks  as  distorting,  mis¬ 
representing,  or  altogether  evading  the  truth,  and  resorting  to  the  very 
meanest  of  all  artifices  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and,  if  possible,  a  favorable 
issue  to  their  projects.  It  is  now  notorious  that  but  few  certificated  mem¬ 
bers  remain,  that  practitioners  in  civil  life  have  flocked  to  the  Royal 
College,  and  have  by  their  numbers  entirely  put  in  the  shade  the  few 
illegal  members  who  were  in  the  army.  Surely  Mr.  Wilkinson  had 
nothing  in  the  way  of  “  future  expectancy”  to  threaten  them  with ! 
Their  future  advancement  could  not,  one  would  think,  be  dependent  on 
his  influence ;  men,  many  of  them  who  had  graduated  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  and  who  had  perhaps,  in  their  remote  districts  in  Scotland,  England, 
Wales,  or  Ireland,  never  heard  of  him !  It  was  in  their  case,  as  with  the 
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army  veterinary  surgeons,  because  they  found  the  diploma  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  was  the  proper  guarantee  of  their  profes¬ 
sional  status,  and  because  it  made  its  possessors  members  of  a  united  and 
honorable  profession  ;  that  they  were  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  which  was  wisely  and  tlmeously  offered  them  by  becoming 
its  possessors.  Surely  the  Edinburgh  Charter  need  not  be  obtained 
through  misrepresentations  and  mean  devices  !  If  the  Government  wisely 
determine  to  grant  a  separate  charter  for  the  Edinburgh  school,  and 
which  the  most  ardent  friends  of  that  school  think  will  be  for  its  harm, 
the  facts  need  not  be  concealed,  nor  unjust  and  untruthful  statements, 
such  as  that  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  emphatically  contradict,  be  in¬ 
vented  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  public.  None  of  the  effusions  of 
the  soi-disant  partisans  of  veterinary  science  in  Scotland,  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  are  any  better  founded  than  the  dishonorable  attack  on  the 
principal  veterinary  surgeon;  and  no  doubt  the  Royal  College  of  Vete¬ 
rinary  Surgeons  will  take  care  to  represent,  at  the  proper  moment,  the 
artifices  laid  to  impose  upon  the  Scottish  public  in  regard  to  this  matter 
— artifices  discreditable  and  unworthy  of  gentlemen  and  men  of  science. 

I  am,  &c., 

G.  Fleming,  Royal  Engineers. 

Chatham,  June  15,  1867. 

[Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  professedly  or  really  formed  by  Mr. 
George  Fleming,  Royal  Engineers,  as  to  the  passages  complained  of  as 
being  “untruthful,  unjust,  and  calculated  (as  they  were,  perhaps,  in¬ 
tended)  only  to  mislead,”  we  indignantly  repel  the  insinuation  both 
covertly  and  openly  stated,  that  the  article  was  written  for  the  purpose 
of  misleading  or  wronging  any  one.  Our  object  in  writing  the  article 
which  has  called  forth  so  unusual  a  communication,  was  to  put  our 
readers  in  the  possession  of  facts  relating  to  the  proceedings  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  their  oppo¬ 
sition  to  and  misrepresentations  regarding  the  claims  of  Scotland  to  have 
a  veterinary  charter  to  grant  degrees.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  nothing 
was  stated  that  was  not  substantially  correct ;  and  the  scurrilous  asser¬ 
tions  indulged  in  by  Mr.  Fleming  have  not  changed  our  views  on  the 
proceedings  of  certain  gentlemen  connected  with  the  London  colleges. 
As  Mr.  G.  Fleming  is  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  common  courte¬ 
sies  and  conventionalities  of  ordinary,  if  not  also  of  extraordinary  cor¬ 
respondence  in  the  pages  of  public  journals,  we  decline  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  with  him  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  principal  army 
surgeon.  Knowing  how  well  qualified  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  to  defend 
himself,  we  will  wait  for  his  explanations  as  to  recent  proceedings,  when 
we  will  be  better  enabled  to  judge  whether  or  not  we  have,  through  “  dan¬ 
gerous  ignorance,”  been  guilty  of  the  so-called  “disgraceful  calumny, 
and  the  attempt  to  vilify  a  gentleman,”  who,  we  willingly  admit,  stands 
high  in  his  profession.  Previous  to  his  recent  inexplicable  partisanship 
for  the  London  colleges,  we  entertained  the  very  highest  opinions  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson.  As  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  G.  Fleming  regarding 
the  proceedings  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  at  the  general  meeting  held  in  London  on  the  6th  ult.,  we  have 
not  any  objection  to  put  him  right  as  to  matters  of  fact,  if  he  considers 
we  have  not  given  a  fair  resume  of  the  proceedings.  He  quotes  largely 
from  the  editorial  article  which  appeared  in  the  N.  B.  Agriculturist  of  the 
5th  instant.  In  transcribing  the  very  long  extract,  he  has  omitted  in  two 
places  important  sentences.  These  we  have  supplied  in  his  letter  as  pub¬ 
lished,  the  omissions  given  being  within  brackets.  The  parts  eliminated 
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give  a  different  meaning  to  the  sentences  before  and  after  them  than  when 
read  without  them.  As  regards  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  the  Veterinarian 
for  June  states : 

“An  application  was  made  by  J.  Wilkinson^  Principal  V.S,  to  the 
Army,  for  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  examining  bye-laws,  in  order 
to  admit  certain  veterinary  officers  of  the  army,  now  only  holding  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  certificate,  into  the  body  corporate.” 

Mr.  Fleming,  who  begins  and  ends  his  letter  in  language  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  a  barrack  room,  yet  confesses  that  at  one  time  he  held 
similar  views  on  the  subject  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  veterinary 
schools  which  a  few  individuals  in  Scotland  now  do.  But  “  daily  inter¬ 
course  and  the  knowledge  thereby  acquired”  after  a  brief  acquaintance 
with  gentlemen  south  of  the  Tweed,  convinced  him  “that,  from  imper¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  them  and  their  motives,  he  had  most  unwittingly  and 
wrongfully  accused  them  of  everything  mean  and  selfish.”  He  was 
“afforded  a  glimpse  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.”  The  statement 
is  singularly  naive.  He  states  that — “Acting  on  the  knowledge  that 
I  was  not  legally  qualified  veterinary  surgeon — though  Mr.  Wilkinson 
had  kindly  allowed  myself  and  others  the  right  to  designate  ourselves  by 
that  title  by  allowing  us  to  enter  the  army  after  examination,”  &c. 

Mr.  Fleming’s  admission  to  the  army,  and  that  of  others  holding  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  certificute,  was  not  owing  to  any 
kindness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Willkinson, — assuming  that  upon  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  their  qualifications  to  practise  he  was  compelled  to  pass  them, — 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fleming  and  other  holders  of  the  certifi- 
cate  of  the  Highland  Society  have  been  recognised  at  the  Horse  Guards  as 
legally  qualified  veterinary  surgeons,  and  therefore  competent  to  hold 
appointments  in  Her  Majesty’s  service.  Whether  those  licentiates  of 
the  Highland  Society  holding  army  appointments  became  members  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  “solely  because  they  wished  to  do 
so,”  is  a  point  on  which  some  more  evidence  is  required  than  a  statement 
coming  from  Mr.  G.  Fleming ;  for  a  gentleman  who  deals  in  such  exple¬ 
tives  regarding  the  licentiates  of  the  Highland  Society  as  “illegal  or 
parasitic  attachments”  to  the  veterinary  profession,  beyond  the  pale  of 
individuals  capable  of  understanding  such  facts  as,  that  when  the  Charter 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  was  obtained  all  those  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeons  who  held  the  certificate  of  the  Highland  Society  were 
recognised  as  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

Mr.  Fleming  refers  to  the  so-called  friendship,  and  his  kind  but  mis¬ 
taken  exertions  to  “  heal  the  differences  which  my  dear  old  friend  and 
teacher  then  believed,  though  I  am  bound  to  think  erroneously,  to  exist 
between  him  and  the  gentlemen  who  represented  the  Royal  College.”  So 
long  as  Professor  Dick  was  alive  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  Mr.  Fleming  ad¬ 
hered  to  him  and  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College.  Upon  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  death  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  they,  recognising  the  wisdom  of 
the  proverb,  “  A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion,”  attached  them¬ 
selves  to  “  the  gentlemen  who  represented  the  Royal  College.” 

Mr.  Fleming  professes  to  have  discovered  that  a  slur  on  the  courage 
and  constancy  of  army  veterinary  surgeons  who  were  graduates  of  the 
Edinburgh  School,  was  intended  in  the  article  to  which  he  has  taken  so 
many  exceptions.  We  gave  them  credit  for  a  natural  desire  to  advance 
themselves  in  their  profession,  their  pay  and  position  in  the  army  ren¬ 
dering  this  desire  especially  laudable.  So  long  as  they  retain  their 
commission  as  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  army,  they  cannot  with  pro¬ 
priety  disregard  the  views  expressed  or  implied  of  their  superior  officer. 

XL.  48 
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In  reference  to  the  character  of  the  examinations  which  these  licentiates 
of  the  Highland  Society  underwent  preparatory  to  secure  the  diploma  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  the  term  “  sham”  was  the  one  used  by  a 
veterinary  surgeon  who  had  submitted  himself  to  the  examination.  Mr. 
Fleming  is  under  some  delusion  as  to  the  Charter  sought  for.  It  is  not  a 
“separate  Charter  for  the  Edinburgh  School”  that  is  asked  for,  it  is 
essentially  a  Charter  for  Scotland.  Moreover,  there  has  been  no  “  mis¬ 
representation  and  mean  devices”  on  our  part,  nor  so  far  as  we  know 
any  upon  the  part  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  interested  themselves 
in  procuring  a  Veterinary  Charter  for  Scotland. 

THE  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  SCOTTISH  VETERINARY  CHARTER. 

Sir, — Having  before  now  heard  of  “Mr.  G.  Fleming,  Royal  Engineers,” 
and  believing  that  to  the  late  lamented  Professor  Dick  Mr.  Fleming  is 
indebted  for  any  position  he  may  have  obtained  as  a  veterinary  prac¬ 
titioner,  I  was  both  surprised  and  indignant  when  I  read  his  letter  in 
your  last  issue.  At  any  time  the  language  of  Billingsgate  should  get  its 
proper  place  in  the  waste-basket ;  but  I  am  strongly  convinced  that  when 
to  vulgarity  is  added  misrepresentation,  such  matter  should,  to  save  the 
writer  from  himself  and  the  public  from  shame,  be  consigned  to  the  fire. 
Perhaps,  however,  you  have  acted  wisely  in  letting  the  thinking  public 
see  from  what  quarter  comes  the  opposition  to  the  proposed  Scottish 
Veterinary  Charter,  and  giving  at  the  same  time  a  specimen  of  the 
peculiar  “  style  ”  of  its  opponents.  Those  who  know  how  much  you. 
Sir,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Dick,  have  done  for  veterinary  edu¬ 
cation — and  not  for  veterinary  education  alone,  but  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  generally — are  well  able  to  judge  between  you  and  Mr.  G.  Fleming, 
so  I  shall  leave  that  particular  section  of  Mr.  G.  F’s.  letter  alone ;  but 
might  I  ask  Mr.  Fleming  what  peculiar  feeling  came  over  him  when  he 
was  made  legal  ?  Did  the  simple  fact  of  his  obtaining  a  royal  diploma 
add  in  any  degree  to  his  veterinary  knowledge  ?  He  suddenly  emerged 
from  the  chrysalis  state  of  an  “  illegal  or  parasitic  attachment  ”  into  a 
full-fledged  Royal  College  butterfly,  and  if  during  the  process  some  very 
healthy  fillip  was  given  to  pathological  knowledge,  surely  Mr.  George 
Fleming,  in  the  interests  of  veterinary  science,  will  let  it  be  known  to 
the  world.  Mr.  Fleming  should  be  aware  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
teaching  in  the  Scottish  and  English  veterinary  schools,  and  he  might,  in 
addition  to  the  details  of  his  new  knowledge,  give  us  the  benefit  of  his 
reasons  for  thinking  that  a  proper  Scottish  diploma  would  do  harm  to 
veterinary  art  in  Scotland.  I  pause  for  a  reply.  But  in  the  meantime, 
Mr.  Editor,  go  on  with  your  advocacy,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that,  ere  long,  your  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  the  success  they 
so  richly  deserve.” 

An  Oneooker. 

London,  June  21,  1867. 

THE  VETERINARY  DIPEOMA  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY 

SURGEONS. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Fleming,  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
Royal  Engineers,  in  the  N.  B,  Agriculturist,  of  the  19th  instant,  will  you, 
in  justice,  allow  me  to  state  in  your  columns  that  I  am  one  of  the  military 
veterinary  surgeons,  graduates  of  the  Edinburgh  College,  therein  alluded 
to,  and  that  I  was  in  no  way  induced  by  thoughts  of  professional  ad¬ 
vancement  in  the  army  to  obtain  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons.  I  had  for  some  years  wished  to  get  it,  and  was  glad 
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to  at  last  be  allowed  to  present  myself  for  examination  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon,  in  answer  to 
a  memorial  from  several  of  us  army  veterinary  surgeons.  I  have  since 
succeeded  in  persuading  several  civilian  friends  to  take  the  same  course, 
and  have  done  so,  because  1  am  convinced  that  until  united  and  under 
one  governing  body,  the  veterinary  profession  can  never  satisfactorily 
progress  and  take  the  position  it  is  entitled  to.  It  is  too  small  to  endure 
division,  which  has  hitherto  in  this  country  kept  it  down.  1  need 
scarcely  add  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  insinuation  that  Mr. 
Wilkinson  used  any  pressure  to  induce  us  to  obtain  the  London  diploma, 
and  that  I  have  never  known  him  act  otherwise  than  impartially  both  to 
Edinburgh  and  London  graduates  in  the  service. — I  am,  &c  , 

J.  Lambert,  V.S.,  17th  Lancers. 

Aldershot;  June  22,  1867. 

ARMY  VETERINARY  SURGEONS  AND  THE  SO-CALLED  “SCOTTISH 

VETERINARY  CHARTER.” 

Sir, — Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  inserting  my  letter 
on  the  above  subject  in  your  impression  of  the  19th  inst.  I  would 
further  trespass  on  your  courtesy  and  sense  of  fairness  by  asking  for 
space  to  reply  to  some  of  the  comments  you  thought  fit  to  append  to 
that  letter,  as,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  so  seriously  incorrect,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  so  mischievous  in  their  tendencies,  as  those  which  induced  me, 
somewhat  unwillingly  I  must  confess,  to  trespass  on  your  reader’s  pa¬ 
tience  by  strenuously  denying.  If  the  language  I  employed  was  strong, 
my  apology  must  be  that  the  need  for  it  was  stronger ;  and  the  unworthy 
insinuations  indulged  in  towards  army  veterinary  surgeons,  for  which 
there  was  not  the  faintest  foundation  in  fact,  merited  the  strongest  con¬ 
demnation.  I  am  glad  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Lambert,  17th  Lancers,  has 
followed  me  in  condemning  such  unfairness.  No  doubt  the  other  army 
veterinary  certificated  members  of  the  Edinburgh  School,  who  felt  them¬ 
selves  justified  in  seeking  for  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Vete¬ 
rinary  Surgeons,  would  as  emphatically  repudiate  what  has  so  unwar¬ 
rantably  been  laid  to  their  charge,  were  they  made  aware  of  it,  or  cared 
to  notice  the  somewhat  disreputable  motives  which  framed  such  an  accu¬ 
sation. 

I  was  fully  prepared  to  hear  myself  called  names — truth  is  ever  un¬ 
pleasant  when  inconvenient ;  and  the  old  legal  maxim,  “  When  you 
have  no  case  abuse  your  opponent,”  I  was  tolerably  certain  would  be 
the  stratagem  employed  to  cover  the  want  of  facts  necessary  to  substan¬ 
tiate  the  charges  of  truculence,  &c.,  brought  against  us.  The  result  has 
shown  that  my  anticipations  were  correct.  I  have  only  now  to  notice 
one  or  two  of  the  remarks  contained  in  your  addendum.  You  endeavour 
to  correct  me  when  I  say  that  the  proposed  Veterinary  Charter  is  for 
Edinburgh,  by  asserting  that  it  is  for  Scotland.  To  a  certain  limit  I 
admit  the  correction,  if  Edinburgh  can  be  termed  Scotland.  Ostensibly, 
the  charter  is  for  that  country ;  but  what  about  Glasgow  ?  Is  is  not  a 
fact  that  the  authorities  of  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College  have  never 
moved  in  the  slightest  degree  towards  obtaining  such  a  Charter  as  the  one 
now  attempted  to  be  manufactured  by  a  few  individuals,  who  are  solely 
connected  with,  or  interested  in  the  Edinburgh  School  or  College  ?  I 
have  it  on  the  highest  authority,  that  the  Glasgow  professors  are  strongly 
averse  to  such  a  proceeding;  therefore  I  think  I  am  justified  in  stating, 
that,  though  a  charter  for  Scotland  is  ostensibly  sought  for,  in  reality  it  is 
for  Edinburgh. 

In  a  passage  I  charitably  omitted  when  quoting  from  your  leading 
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article  of  the  3rd  inst.,  but  which  you  again  supply  on  the  19th,  you 
assert  that  the  principal  army  veterinary  surgeon  expressed  himself  to 
the  effect  that  the  g-raduates  of  the  Edinburgh  School  whom  he  admitted 
to  the  army  were  better  than  those  from  the  London  School.  The  flat¬ 
tery  is  too  fulsome,  and  so  unlike  the  candour  and  fairness  which  have 
always  distinguished  that  gentleman,  that,  unpleasant  though  it  be,  the 
honeyed  distinction  must,  I  fear  be  put  down  to  the  pure  and  simple  in¬ 
vention  of  some  one  who  loved  the  Clyde  Street  School  more  than  he 
loved  the  truth.  Both  Schools  have  produced  good  and  bad ;  but,  as  a 
graduate  of  the  Edinburgh  one,  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  have  met 
as  able  and  distinguished  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  army  who  were 
taught  at  St.  Pancras,  as  were  ever  trained  in  Clyde  Street.  The  flat¬ 
tering  unction  is  applied  to  the  bosoms  of  the  Edinburgh  people  in  too 
barefaced  a  fashion  to  be  tolerated.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  it  has  no 
foundation  in  fact. 

What  could  have  induced  you  to  state  that  of  the  veterinary  surgeons 
who  are  in  the  army  the  majority  were  Edinburgh  graduates,  I  will  not 
now  attempt  to  discover.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  statement  is  entirely 
erroneous.  A  brief  examination  of  the  Army  List,  or  the  Registers  of 
the  two  Colleges,  will  only  be  required  to  show,  that  at  no  'period  did  the 
Edinburgh  graduates  ever  reach  the  proportion  of  one  third  of  the  army  vete- 
rm'ary  surgeons.  It  is  this  departure  from  facts,  and  resort  to  fiction, 
that  brings  discredit  upon  the  Edinburgh  School  and  its  few  over-zealous 
partisans — discredit  which  is  more  or  less  reflected  upon  its  graduates, 
who  may  well  exclaim,  Heaven  save  us  from  our  friends !” 

I  would  fain  beg  your  permission  to  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  a 
communication  from  one  of  these  partisans,  who  has,  with  the  characteristic 
gaucherie  and  bad  taste  of  one  of  his  class,  thrust  himself  forward  to 
applaud  unworthiness  and  mendacity,  and  condemn  truth,  but  under 
cover  of  an  anonymous  signature.  I  have  no  intention  of  bandying 
words  with  any  one  who  prefers  darkness  to  daylight,  and,  perhaps  from 
natural  instinct  chooses  to  give  a  stab  in  the  back  from  his  obscure 
lurking-place,  rather  than  to  show  himself  like  a  fair-dealing  respectable 
man.  Such  conduct  I  always  consider  the  opposite  of  courageous  and 
manly,  and  always  treat  it  as  such.  Was  “  Onlooker”  ashamed  of  his 
name,  or  the  cause  he  advocates  ?  Or  was  he  afraid  ?  Eegeneres  animos 
timor  arguit.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  as  to  his  individuality,  he  belongs  to 
a  very  small  quantity  of  the  community,  fortunately,  whose  praise  is  as 
much,  if  not  more,  to  be  dreaded  than  their  indignation  is  to  be  despised  ; 
at  any  rate,  if  my  surmises  are  correct,  this  arbiter  elegantarium  should 
never  venture  to  speak  of  “Billingsgate”  and  “vulgarity,”  unless  he 
believed  that  his  extensive  experience  in  both  entitles  him  to  that  dis¬ 
tinction,  to  which  those  who  know  him  will  no  doubt  be  ready  to  admit  he 
may  with  safety  lay  claim.  If  he  will  give  a  guarantee  of  his  sincerity, 
&c.,  by  summoning  up  courage  enough  to  avow  his  name,  I  may  be  in¬ 
clined  to  consider  the  propriety  of  noticing  his  questions,  and  answering 
them  as  well  as  I  can.  If  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  do  this,  however,  it 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  due  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  unworthy  the 
consideration  of  any  one,  in  or  out  of  the  veterinary  profession. 

There  is  but  one  remark  “  Onlooker”  makes,  and  which  from  him 
would  have  no  value,  did  you  not,  Mr.  Editor,  in  one  of  your  leading 
articles,  on  the  3rd  Instant,  give  it  the  weight  of  your  authority.  You 
asserted,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Lawson,  the  President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  that  that  gentlemen  owed  whatever  he  had 
acquired,  professionally  or  otherwise,  to  the  friendship  and  influence  of 
the  late  Professor  Dick ;  and  now  this  worthy  anonymous  scribe,  strong 
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in  his  concealment,  believes  “  that  to  the  late  lamented  Professor  Dick 
Mr.  Fleming  is  indebted  for  any  position  he  may  have  obtained  as  a 
veterinary  practitioner.”  For  Mr.  Lawson,  I  am  in  a  position  to  state, 
and  have  his  authority  for  doing  so,  that  the  assertion  as  affecting  him  is 
as  utterly  destitute  of  fact  as  the  others  which  I  have  already  alluded  to, 
and  for  myself  it  is  the  same.  From  the  hour  I  entered  the  Clyde  Street 
School  until  the  day  of  his  death  I  was  never  indebted  to  Professor  Dick 
for  the  slightest  favour  which  could  in  any  way  whatever  have  advanced 
my  professional  prospects  beyond  those  of  the  least  known  and  humblest 
graduate  that  ever  passed  through  that  institution.  The  two  sessions’ 
lectures  were  honestly  paid  for,  I  never  received  five  minutes’  instruc¬ 
tion  in  clinical  medicine  or  practical  knowledge  during  the  whole  time  I 
studied  there;  and  I  left  college,  certainly  with  a  certificate  of  ability 
and  able  to  answer  questions  pertaining  to  a  few  of  the  subjects  connected 
with  my  profession,  but  so  far  as  acquiring  an  outline  of  its  most  im¬ 
portant  every-day  practical  details,  or  making  my  way  in  the  world,  I  had 
to  trust  to  others  and  myself — not  to  Professor  Dick.  To  him  I  owe 
nothing  whatever  in  any  trifling  advance  I  may  have  been  able  to  make 
during  twelve  years  in  the  world.  Whatever  I  obtained  was  paid  for, 
and  there  the  personal  obligation  ended.  I  am  proud  to  state  that  the 
esteem  and  admiration  I  entertain  for  the  memory  of  Professor  Dick  is 
not  based  on  such  selfish  and  narrow-minded  considerations.  I  never 
asked  for  a  favour  from  him,  and  never  obtained  one ;  therefore  I  must 
protest  against  the  introduction  of  such  a  story  to  fabricate  a  grievance, 
or  to  induce  the  Scottish  farmers  and  others  who  read  your  most  useful 
paper  to  believe  that  because  the  Edinburgh  graduates— the  best  of 
them,  and  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of  them — have  thought  it  their 
undeniable  duty  and  right  to  oppose  the  obtaining  a  veterinary  Charter 
for  Scotland,  as  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  profession  throughout 
England  and  Scotland,  that  we  are  ungrateful,  truculent,  lending  our¬ 
selves  to  mean  devices,  &c.  No  better  proof  could  be  given  of  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  who  have  graduated  in  Clyde 
Street  to  oppose  a  charter,  or  the  value  they  set  upon  the  diploma  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  than  the  spectacle  afforded  within  the  last 
twelve  months  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  certificated  men,  old  and  young, 
presenting  themselves  for  examination  to  obtain  the  legal  right  to  style 
themselves  veterinary  surgeons. 

This  had  reference  solely  to  joining  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons — not  the  Royal  Veterinary  College — designations  which,  though 
belonging  to  entirely  distinct  institutions  with  entirely  distinct  functions, 
have  yet  been  made  the  best  possible  use  of  in  Edinburgh  to  establish  a 
national  grievance  out  of  nothing,  and  obtain  a  charter  which  will 
perhaps  result  in  worse  than  nothing.  The  two  designations  have  been 
carefully,  and,  when  occasion  required,  conveniently  substituted  for  one 
another. 

Let  there  be  an  end  to  such  unfairness.  Do  not  let  the  history  of  an 
embryonic  charter  and  the  memory  of  an  honest  man  be  associated  with 
a  recourse  to  expedients  which  sadly  blemish  both.  De  mortuis  et 
absentibus  nil  nisi  bonum. — I  am,  &c. 

G.  Fleming. 

Chatham;  June  29,  1867. 

[The  letter  to  which  the  above  is  a  sequel  will  be  generally  admitted, 
we  are  sure,  to  have  been  so  coarse  and  absurdly  abusive  as  to  have  jus¬ 
tified  our  throwing  it  into  the  fire.  We  took  a  better  course — we  simply 
threw  it  into  print ;  and  if  our  correspondent  suffers  from  the  self-exposure, 
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he  has  no  one  but  himself  to  blame.  Mr.  Fleming  says  his  language  was 
strong.  He  ought  to  know  better.  The  convulsion  under  which  a  horse 
kicks  out,  he  must  know,  is  not  a  sign  of  strength,  but  of  weakness.  Men, 
carried  away  by  passion,  never  are  or  can  be  strong.  Let  that  now 
pass  (a). 

After  two  weeks’  cogitation  and  correspondence  with  his  allies  and 
abettors,  he  comes  before  our  readers  anew,  sensible  that  an  apology  was 
required  for  the  language  used  in  his  former  communication.  Had  the 
apology  been  frankly  given,  and  without  assertion  as  to  the  necessity  of 
his  using  what  he  calls  strong — ^what  other  people  mostly  call  vulgar — 
language,  we  should  not  now  have  made  the  faintest  allusion  to  his  in¬ 
dulging  in  expressions  which  are  seldom  tolerated  in  the  pages  of  a  public 
journal  (b). 

Mr.  Fleming,  writing  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  facts,  displays 
not  only  his  ignorance,  but  an  acridity  of  temper  which  renders  him  a 
dangerous  advocate  to  any  cause ;  and  it  is  for  his  patrons  to  take  up  the 
questions  in  dispute,  and  not  to  further  trust  so  unsafe  and  uncertain  an 
advocate.  The  patrons  are  much  better  qualified  than  their  proie'^e  to 
defend  a  bad  cause.  But  as  “  facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding,”  we 
require  to  deal  with  some  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Fleming  in 
the  above  communication.  He  admits  that  to  a  certain  limit  he  is  cor¬ 
rected  as  to  the  fact  that  the  charter  is  for  Scotland,  and  not  for  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  but  the  admission  is  made  with  a  reservation.  In  the  most 
sapient  style  he  puts  the  question — “  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  authorities 
of  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College  have  never  moved  in  the  slightest 
degree  towards  obtaining  such  a  charter  as  the  one  now  attempted  to  be 
manufactured  by  a  few  individuals  who  are  solely  connected  with  or  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Edinburgh  school  or  college  ?  I  have  it  on  the  highest 
authority  that  the  Glasgow  professors  are  strongly  averse  to  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding;  therefore  I  think  I  am  justified  in  stating  that,  though  a  charter 
for  Scotland  is  ostensibly  sought  for,  in  reality  it  is  for  Edinburgh.”  This 
looks  to  be  an  unanswerable  statement.  Now,  what  are  the  facts?  Has 
there  been  no  correspondence  by  the  Principal  of  the  Glasgow  Veterinary 
College  and  by  the  city  clerk  of  Glasgow  regarding  the  heads  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  charter  for  Scotland,  so  that  the  claims  of  Glasgow  should  be  pro¬ 
perly  recognised  ?  In  point  of  fact,  we  met  last  session  both  gentlemen 
in  the  chambers  of  a  Parliamentary  agent  in  London  to  arrange  the  heads 
of  the  proposed  charter.  It  was  only  by  the  valuable  assistance  of  the 
senior  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  city  of  Glasgow  that 
these  heads  were  ultimately  arranged  and  accepted  as  satisfactory  to 
Glasgow  and  the  west  of  Scotland.  These  are  the  facts  as  to  the  heads 
of  the  charter  which  was  submitted  to  the  Privy  Council  during  the  last 
session  of  Parliament  ic). 

In  reference  to  what  the  principal  army  veterinary  surgeon  may 
have  expressed  as  to  the  relative  qualifications  of  veterinary  graduates 
taught  in  different  colleges,  Mr.  Fleming  must  excuse  us  following  him. 
Replying  to  the  previous  reference  to  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  statements,  we 
declined  to  enter  into  any  question  with  Mr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Wilkinson 
being  principal.  The  latter  gentleman  is  well  qualified  to  put  ourselves 
and  the  public  right  as  to  the  purport  of  his  statements. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  number  of  graduates  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
London  schools  in  the  army,  Mr.  Fleming  complains  that  we  stated  that 
the  majority  had  been  educated  in  Edinburgh.  This  statement  we  made 
at  second  hand,  not  having  access  to  the  registers  of  the  two  colleges. 
Assuming  that  Mr.  Fleming  is  right,  that  the  proportion  of  Edinburgh 
graduates  is  one  third,  not  one  half,  the  relative  number  is  not  very  im- 
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portant,  as  it^  only  shows  that  the  larger  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
graduates  are  in  private  practice. 

Mr,  Fleming  has  evidently  mistaken  the  identity  of  “  Onlooker 
therefore  we  leave  to  “  Onlooker”  the  privilege  of  answering  for  himself. 
We  may,  however,  inform  Mr.  Fleming  that  he  himself  has  personally 
been  under  very  considerable  obligations  to  “  Onlooker.”  In  regard  to 
what  appeared  editorially,  we  are  not  averse  to  repeat  what  was  pre¬ 
viously  stated,  namely — that  Mr.  Lawson  and  his  confreres  “owe  their 
position,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  distinguished  founder  of  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College.”  If  Mr,  Lawson  objects  to  this  statement,  the  pages 
of  the  N.  B.  Agriculturist  are  open  to  him  to  refute  what  is  generally,  and 
we  believe  truthfully,  accepted  as  substantially  correct.  Mr.  Lawson 
should  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  shrewdness  to  know  that  the  statement 
of  a  principal  carries  with  it  more  force  than  one  retailed  at  second  hand 
by  a  friend,  who  may  have  been  under  multifarious  obligations  to  the 
person  whom  he  speaks  for. 

In  making  reference  to  Mr.  Fleming  himself,  as  one  indebted  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dick,  we  write  only  what  we  believe  to  be  generally  recognised  by 
all  men  who  desire  to  secure  the  respect  of  others.  Mr.  Fleming  asserts 
that  he,  as  an  educated  student  of  the  veterinary  profession,  was  ab¬ 
solved  from  all  further  claims  by  the  payment  of  fees  to  the  teacher. 
“The  two  sessions’  lectures  were  honestly  paid  for.”  This — though  the 
sentiment  he  links  to  it  is  not  calculated  to  raise  Mr.  Fleming  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  any  rightly-constituted  mind — we  do  not  call  in  question,  but 
we  demur  to  what  follows : 

“1  never  received  five  minutes’  instruction  in  clinical  medicine  or 
practical  knowledge  during  the  whole  time  I  studied  there ;  and  I  left 
college,  certainly  with  a  certificate  of  ability,  and  able  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  a  few  of  the  subjects  connected  with  my  profession ; 
but  so  far  as  acquiring  an  outline  of  its  most  important  every-day  prac¬ 
tical  details,  or  making  my  way  in  the  world,  I  had  to  trust  to  others  and 
myself — not  to  Professor  Dick”  {A). 

Were  we  at  liberty  to  state  in  public  information  privately  acquired, 
we  could  contradict  this ;  but  we  leave  Mr.  Fleming  to  whatever  credit 
accrues  to  the  man  who  in  after-life  affects  to  despise  his  alma  mater.  On 
referring  to  the  file  of  the  North  British  Agriculturist  for  1855,  the  year 
in  which  “  George  Fleming,  Ardwick,  Manchester,”  not  only  passed  a 
successful  examination  for  the  diploma  of  the  Highland  Society,  but  also 
gained  three  medals,  one  of  these  being  for  the  best  written  examination 
in  Dr.  George  Wilson’s  class  of  chemistrv,  we  find  that,  besides  Professor 
Dick  and  Dr.  George  Wilson,  there  were  Mr.  Barlow  and  Mr.  Dun. 
Those  who  studied  under  these  distinguished  teachers  of  veterinary  and 
kindred  sciences  can  appreciate  the  malignant  sneer  at  the  knowledge 
imparted  at  that  time  in  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College. 

If  Mr.  Fleming  did  not  receive  any  practical  knowledge  it  must  have 
been  owing  to  his  own  negligence  in  not  attending  at  the  Veterinary 
College  during  the  morning  when  horses  or  other  animals  suffering  from 
diseases  in  some  form  were  not  only  examined  by  Professor  Dick,  but 
prescribed  for  in  the  presence  of  the  students  in  attendance.  Moreover, 
the  more  advanced  students  were  frequently  asked  by  the  Professor  to 
examine  the  animals,  to  state  the  seat  and  character  of  the  disease,  the 
symptoms  which  had  led  them  to  form  their  opinions,  and  the  mode  of 
treatment  which  they  would  adopt.  Sometimes  one  student  was  re¬ 
quested  to  follow  another  student,  and  this  repeated  until  a  correct 
opinion  was  given.  To  this  course  of  practical  instruction  we  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  a  witness.  If  Mr.  Fleming  did  not  attend  these  morning 
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examinations  of  horses,  generally  belonging  to  carters  and  cabmen,  and 
treated  gratuitously,  he  was  neglectiug  not  the  least  important  part  of 
his  course  of  instruction.  Notwithstanding  this  culpable  neglect  of  part 
of  the  instruction  given  in  the  college,  it  cannot  be  a  source  of  much 
gratification  to  Mr.  Fleming,  or  to  his  admirers,  that  he  is  not  sensible 
of  the  knowledge  he  then  had  acquired,  nor  of  that  singular  progress 
made  in  veterinary  knowledge  during  his  attendance  at  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College,  which  enabled  him  to  obtain  the  veterinary  certificate 
of  the  Highland  Society,  besides  three  silver  medals,  whereby  he  became 
an  “  illegal  or  parasitic  attachment”  to  a  profession  which,  by  a  distorted 
vision,  he  now  believes  he  wronged  by  so  doing.  His  position  as  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  not  due  to  any 
advantages  which  the  Veterinary  College  of  Edinburgh  possessed  as  a 
teaching  institution,  nor  any  services  rendered  by  the  then  Principal,  to 
whom  Mr.  Fleming  thus  refers  : — “  I  am  proud  to  state  that  the  esteem 
and  admiration  I  entertain  for  the  memory  of  Professor  Dick  is  not  based 
on  such  selfish  and  narrow-minded  considerations.”  It  would  be  curious 
to  know  what  were  those  influencing  causes  which  had  enabled  him  to 
esteem  and  admire  the  honest  and  unselfish  founder  of  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College  (e). 

We  deem  it  unneeessary  to  again  refer  to  the  unscrupulous  means  which  have 
been  adopted  to  entrap  the  veterinary  licentiates  of  the  Highland  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  inducing  them  to  undergo  a  sham  examination  with  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  small  fee,  so  as  to  rank  themselves  as  members  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  That  not  a  few  have  been  duped,  cajoled,  or  otherwise 
caught,  and  enrolled  as  holders  of  the  diplomas  of  that  college,  we  readily 
admit ;  but  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  the  veterinary  licentiates  of  the 
Highland  Society  would  not  rejoice  in  the  success  of  an  application  for  a 
veterinary  charter  for  Scotland,  notwithstanding  all  the  representations  under 
which  this  movement  has  been  subjected. 

Before  dismissing  Mr.  Fleming  to  the  regions  of  self-complacency,  we 
may  state  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  an  assertion  which  has  been 
somewhat  industriously  circulated  by  Mr.  Fleming’s  friends  that  the  late 
Professor  Dick,  during  the  illness  which  terminated  in  death,  said — 
“  Send  for  Fleming.”  On  the  authority  of  those  who  watched  by  the 
bedside  of  deceased,  no  such  request  was  uttered,  nor  was  the  name  of 
Mr.  Fleming  ever  referred  to  by  the  deceased,  or  any  one  in  attendance 
on  him.  The  tenour  of  Mr.  Fleming’s  correspondence  obliges  us  now  to 
decline  any  repetition  of  the  honour  (/*). 

REPLY. 

{a)  In  reply  to  this  paragraph,  I  need  only  point  out  to 
your  readers  that  the  course  I  have  adopted  does  not  look 
very  like  as  if  I  thought  myself  self-exposed.  I  was  in  no 
passion^^  when  I  wrote  to  contradict  the  statements  which 
this  editor  made,  and  which  he  even  now  clumsily  evades. 
His  knowledge  of  horses  and  kicks  is  probably  as  limited  as 
his  knowledge  of  facts  relating  to  this  subject.  A  gentle 
playful  tap  from  the  foot  of  a  sportive  steed  would  in  all 
likelihood  wring  from  him  the  confession  that  there  was  more 
strength  than  weakness  in  it.  As  an  offset  against  men 
being  carried  away  by  passion,  &c.,^^  let  me  add  that  those 
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who  try  to  sustain  a  cause  by  unworthy  stratagems^  lose 
the  respect  and  countenance  of  all  good 

(b)  The  statement  which  introduces  this  paragraph  shows 
how  inclined  this  gentleman  is  to  put  the  worst  construction 
on  everything  connected  with  the  matter.  I  have  had  no  cor¬ 
respondence  with  any  allies  and  abettors,  and  the  two  weeks^ 
cogitations  have  not  resulted  in  anything  likely  to  lead 
me  to  believe  that  any  apology  was  necessary  for  contra¬ 
dicting  by  facts  and  words  which  cannot  be  gainsaid  the 
most  injurious  mis-statements  and  inventions  possible  to 
conceive.  If  what  I  have  said  can  be  construed  into  an 
apology  it  was  never  intended  ag  such. 

(c)  The  allusion  to  facts  as  chiels  that  winna  ding^^  will 
amuse  your  readers,  no  doubt,  after  the  spectacle  this  gentle¬ 
man  has  afforded  us  in  his  attempts  to  escape  their  dings.’^ 
This  is  the  only  opportunity  he  has  had  of  trying  to  contend 
against  them;  for,  like  the  wary  pugilist,  he  has  slipped 
to  earth  whenever  he  was  likely  to  encounter  these  stubborn 
chiels.  They  did  not  suit  his  tactics.  The  version  I  have 
given  regarding  the  Glasgow  school  was  that  put  forth,  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  by  the  principal  of  the  school 
himself.  I  would  not  think  of  receiving  the  editor^s  version 
of  the  story  without  the  necessary  grain  of  salt  to  assist  its 
digestion. 

{d)  Mr.  Lawson  and  the  principal  army  veterinary  surgeon 
have,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  good  reason  for  not  venturing 
into  the  columns  of  this  paper,  especially  in  discussing  such 
a  subject.  But  few  gentlemen  will  be  found  to  make  such 
an  attempt,  when  everything  but  propriety  is  paramount. 
Writers  under  anonymous  signatures  can  often  take  liber¬ 
ties  which  they  would  not  have  the  courage  to  do  were  they 
known  ;  and  when  an  editor  allows  the  privilege  of  respond¬ 
ing,  while  a  gentleman  who  writes  in  his  own  name  is  de¬ 
barred  from  so  doing,  we  can  entertain  but  a  poor  idea  of  his 
impartiality. 

(e)  The  editor  of  the  North  British  Agriculturist  is  really 
to  be  pitied  for  his  want  of  accurate  information,  for  he 
asserts  that  I  received  three  silver  medals  in  addition  to 
my  certificate  while  attending  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary 
School.  If  I  may  once  more  take  upon  myself  the  privilege 
of  correcting  this  mis-statement,  I  need  only  refer  him  to  his 
own  newspaper  to  discover  that  six^^  medals  were  obtained 
besides  a  five-guinea  prize.  Perhaps  these  surplus  honours 
are  also  in  ^private  practice  !  I  have  made  no  malicious 
sneer^^  at  the  knowledge  imparted  while  I  was  at  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Veterinary  School.  The  assertion  is  unfounded.  I 
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only  stated  what^  perhaps,  holds  as  good  of  veterinary  in¬ 
struction  now  as.^then — that  practical  tuition  was  sadly  ne¬ 
glected — in  fact,  I  may  say,  altogether  neglected.  This  was 
a  general  complaint  while  I  was  there ;  and  the  picture 
drawn  of  the  way  in  which  the  students  were  initiated  into 
the  more  useful  part  of  their  profession  is  purely  imaginary. 
The  honours  I  obtained  will  best  testify  as  to  whether  I 
neglected  my  studies  while  in  Edinburgh.  Professor  Barlow 
has  often  in  my  hearing  regretted  that  the  students 
had  no  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge 
of  their  calling;  and  no  doubt  many  who  were  with  me 
in  Edinburgh  can  testify  a^to  the  truth  of  my  assertion. 
I  was  never  practically  taught  to  examine  horses  for  sound¬ 
ness,  for  example,  nor  was  I  permitted  to  perform  the  most 
trivial  operation.  This  was,  perhaps,  not  so  much  the  fault 
of  the  men  who  were  teachers  as  the  system  under  which 
they  were  obliged  to  teach.  I  have,  nevertheless,  not  the 
least  desire  to  despise  my  alma  mater ;  and  the  best  evidence 
I  can  give  of  this  is  the  attempt  just  made  to  disenthrall  her 
from  the  misguided  influence  of  men  whose  conduct  can  only 
bring  upon  her  disgrace,  and  something  worse  perhaps. 

(/)  I  leave  this  paragraph  to  those  who  care  about  it,  and 
as  an  additional  proof  of  the  desperate  state  of  the  cause 
which  needs  recourse  to  such  a  subterfuge.  Whether  it  be 
true  or  untrue  concerns  me  but  little.  Here  it  has  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  question  at  issue,  and  is  entirely  out  of  place. 
It  will  suffice  as  an  index — and  a  correct  one — of  the  mis¬ 
taken  policy  of  those  who  would  seek  to  break  the  profession 
into  two  contending  bodies,  merely  for  the  sake  of  advancing 
their  own  private  interests.  The  pretext  offered  is,  that  this 
is  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  Professor  Dick-  It  is  all 
a  sham.  Had  that  honest  gentleman  left  no  pickings — had 
he  left  no  hard-won  earnings  to  the  establishment  he  had 
founded  and  desired  to  see  maintained — we  should  have  heard 
but  little  of  him  from  those  who  now  so  questionably  invoke 
his  name. 

I  owe  you  an  apology  for  the  great  length  of  my  com¬ 
munication.  In  one  sense  I  deem  it  of  importance  with 
regard  to  the  history  of  our  profession ;  but  in  another  it  is 
hardly  worth  insertion  in  your  pages. 
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ON  IMPHACTICABLE  DELIVERY  ARISING  EROM 
MALFORMATION  OF  THE  FCETUS. 

By  W.  P.  Toll,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Birmingham. 

Having  read  a  very  interesting  communication  in  the  last 
number  of  your  valuable  journal,  by  Mr.  'William  Marshall, 
of  Glanton-by-Alnwick,  on  a  case  which  he  calls  Imprac¬ 
ticable  Delivery  in  a  Heifer  arising  from  Malformation  of  the 
Foetus, I  am  induced  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  it,  to  show 
that  such  cases  are  not  unique  in  the  profession,  although 
they  may  be  so  to  him.  I  have  seen  five  cases,  from  four  of 
which  I  assisted  in  the  extraction  of  the  foetus.  Three  of 
them  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  C.  Parsons,  V.S.,  Laun¬ 
ceston.  The  first  case  was  a  cow  in  good  condition,  and  her 
owner  had  her  slaughtered  rather  than  allow  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  embryotomy  being  performed,  as  every  other  attempt 
to  remove  the  foetus  failed.  Two  other  cases  occurred  in  the 
same  practice  some  years  after,  both  of  which  were  operated 
upon  with  success. 

The  mode  of  procedure  was  first  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the 
precise  position  of  the  foetus,  which  was  so  similar  to  that 
described  by  Mr.  Marshall,  that  I  need  not  repeat  the  descrip¬ 
tion.  We  first  removed  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera, 
which  was  easily  effected,  then  introduced  a  strong  pocket- 
knife,  and  divided  the  calf  by  cutting  through  the  lumbar 
vertebrae.  This  being  done,  a  small  hook  with  a  cord 
fastened  to  it  was  attached  to  the  hind  quarters  near  the 
division ;  the  removal  of  the  foetus  was  then  attempted,  but, 
being  a  fine  calf,  and  not  much  room  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
cow,  we  thought  it  advisable  to  remove  one  of  the  hind 
quarters  of  the  calf,  which  was  done  at  the  hip-joint;  and 
then  we  had  but  little  difficulty  in  removing  the  other  parts. 
The  cow  ultimately  did  well.  The  operation  lasted  about  an 
hour,  as  she  laid  down  during  the  operation. 

About  six  weeks  after  we  were  called  to  another  similar 
case.  I  made  an  examination,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  per¬ 
form  the  operation.  I  removed  the  viscera  as  in  the  other 
case,  divided  the  calf  at  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  attached  a 
hook  and  cord  as  before  described.  The  hind  quarters  were 
removed  without  much  difficulty,  and]  the  remaining  parts 
without  any  further  division.  This  cow  stood  the  whole 
time,  and  was  delivered  in  about  half  an  hour.  This  case 
also  did  well. 

I  had  another  case  of  this  kind  whilst  an  assistant  to  the 
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late  Mr.  George  Draper,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Melbourne,  Derby¬ 
shire.  In  this,  however,  I  was  not  allowed  to  operate,  and^  the 
cow  was  slaughtered.  I  am  satisfied,  if  I  had  been  allowed 
to  use  the  knife,  I  should  have  succeeded  in  the  two  cases 
referred  to. 

Another  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  C.  Parsons 
many  years  before  those  I  have  reported.  In  this,  too,  the 
cow  was  slaughtered.  The  foetus  was  taken  from  the  womb 
after  death,  and  preserved  for  many  years  in  the  position 
nature  formed  it. 

From  the  perusal  of  Mr.  MarshalFs  case  I  trust  many 
other  practical  men  will  be  induced  to  report  cases  that  may 
have  come  under  their  notice,  with  their  modes  of  procedure 
and  success,  or  otherwise.  I  think  much  good  would  result 
by  all  such  cases  being  recorded ;  and  I  believe  there  are  but 
few  cases  in  which  the  practical  man  will  not  succeed  in  the 
removal  of  the  foetus  if  he  be  called  in  at  the  commencement 
of  the  labour,  and  he  is  allowed  to  operate  as  he  thinks  best. 
In  such  cases  I  do  not  think  it  practicable  to  attempt  to  put 
the  calf  straight,  so  that  the  cow  may  be  delivered  without 
an  operation. 

Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Marshall  for  his  very  in¬ 
teresting  report;  and  I  would  suggest  to  him,  or  any  other 
practitioner  who  may  have  a  similar  case,  to  try  the  plan 
adopted  by  myself  and  Mr.  Parsons,  as  it  is  simple,  and  only 
requires  ordinary  care. 


ABSCESS  IN  THE  HEAET,  LIVER  AND  SPLEEN 

OF  A  HEIFER. 

By  R.  S.  Blake,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Wimborne. 

Thinking  the  following  interesting  case  may  be  acceptable 
to  the  readers  of  the  Veterinarian,  I  forward  the  particulars 
of  it. 

On  the  9th  August  I  was  requested  to  go  to  Verwood  by 
the  police,  as  cattle-plague  inspector,  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  a  four-year  old  heifer,  under  supposed  sus¬ 
picious  circumstances. 

About  fifteen  months  ago  she  aborted,  and  has  not  taken 
her  season  since,  but  she  has  shown  no  sign  of  illness,  except 
a  discharge  per  vaginam.  She  was  seen  last  alive  on  the  8th 
inst.,  at  4  p.m.,  when  she  was  feeding,  and  seemingly  well ; 
at  8  p.m.  she  was  dead. 


ACUTE  RHEUMATISM  IN  A  MARE. 
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I  arrived  at  Verwood  at  11  o^clock  the  next  day^  and 
found  the  animal  lying  where  she  had  fallen  and  died  without 
a  struggle. 

The  post-mortem  examination  exhibited  the  following 
morbid  changes : — On  removing  the  skin  the  blood-vessels 
were  seen  to  be  in  a  highly-congested  state ;  the  tongue  and 
pharynx  were  healthy;  the  larynx  and  lungs  also  healthy. 
On  examining  the  heart  I  found  a  large  abscess  in  the  left 
ventricle  the  size  of  a  duck’s  egg,  full  of  matter  of  the  con- 
sisteuce  of  cream.  The  pleurse  were  healthy ;  the  three  pre¬ 
paratory  stomachs  were  also  healthy ;  the  omentum  was  con¬ 
gested,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  fourth  stomach  was  in¬ 
flamed,  the  small  intestines  slightly  so  and^^fllled  with  fetid 
gas ;  in  the  spleen  and  liver  were  several  abs  esses  and  tuber¬ 
cles  in  various  stages  of  development,  and  others  in  the 
mesenteric  glands ;  in  the  uterus  were  found  the  frontal  and 
a  few  other  partly  absorbed  bones  of  a  foetus.  The  frontal 
bones  were  about  the  size  of  those  in  a  full-grown  rabbit ;  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  were  highly  congested ,  and  about  half  an 
ounce  of  water  existed  in  the  cranium. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  was  astonished  at  the  animal 
having  shown  no  signs  of  ill  health,  and  that  an  abscess  of 
such  size  could  possibly  exist  in  the  heart.  Both  ventricles 
were  also  full  of  black  clotted  blood.  I  have  no  doubt  this 
caused  the  death  of  the  animal  by  interfering  with  the  heart’s 
action,  thus  producing  apoplexy. 


ACUTE  RHEUMATISM  IN  A  MARE. 

By  W.  B.  Garner,  Veterinary  Student,  St.  Ives,  Hants. 

On  July  2Ist,  1867,  my  father  was  requested  by  Mr.  ,H. 
Islip,  of  Fendrayton,  Cambs.,  to  see  a  brown  mare  five 
years  old,  with  a  foal  by  her  side,  which  the  messenger  in¬ 
formed  us  was  lame  of  the  near  fore  leg.  Upon  our  arrival 
we  found  the  mare  was  loose  in  the  yard,  and  upon  ordering 
the  man  to  bring  her  to  us,  we  observed  that  she  could 
scarcely  move,  and  that  she  was  lame  of  the  near  fore  and 
also  of  the  near  hind  leg ;  the  knee  was  likewise  very  much 
swollen,  and  also  the  hock  from  above  downwards.  The 
swellings  were  hot  and  painful  upon  pressure,  the  conjunc¬ 
tival  membrane  was  injected,  the  pulse  bounding,  and 
altogether  a  good  deal  of  constitutional  disturbance  was 
present. 
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Diagnosis. — Acute  rheumatism. 

Treatment. — She  was  bled,  and  had  Aloes  5vi  given  her. 

The  following  morning  we  found  that  all  four  legs  were 
swollen ;  but  the  bowels  were  beginning  to  be  slightly  acted 
upon,  and  when  the  day  was  a  little  advanced  she  was  turned 
into  a  paddock  close  by,  and  Potass.  Bicarb,  ^ss  given  in  a 
ball. 

*  In  the  evening  we  were  sent  for  in  a  hurry,  the  messenger 
reporting  that  the  mare  had  fallen  down  in  the  grass  field, 
and  could  not  rise,  and  she  was  rapidly  exhausting  herself  by 
her  exertions  to  do  so. 

Ordered  her  to  be  placed  in  slings,  and  applied  a  blister 
over  the  lumbar  region.  Gave  a  ball  containing — 

^  Belladounse  Ext.  5ij ; 

Hyd.  Chlorid,  5ss  ; 

Potass.  Bicarb.  5ij. 

The  next  day  the  mare  appeared  better,  but  her  right  eye 
was  very  much  swollen,  and  also  her  neck  and  chest,  the  latter 
being  caused  by  her  attempting  to  throw  herself  out  of  the 
slings.  The  bowels  having  become  again  constipated,  she 
was  given  Aloes  5iv  in  the  form  of  a  ball ;  she  was  also  taken 
out  of  the  slings,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  trouble  she  walked 
into  the  stable.  Ordered  her  chest  and  eye  to  be  freely 
fomented.  A  day  or  two  after,  as  she  appeared  not  to  get 
any  better,  being  very  dull  and  irregular  in  her  walk,  a  seton 
was  placed  over  the  poll,  and  one  also  in  the  chest.  These 
both  acted  well. 

We  now  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  there  was  vis  a 
tergo  of  the  jugular  vein,  and  this,  eonnected  with  the  swelling 
of  the  neck  and  chest,  made  us  fear  that  pericarditis  had  set 
in.  We  informed  the  owner  of  it;  and  as  the  aloes  had  not 
acted,  ordered  her  to  have  an  occasional  injection,  and 
repeated  the  ball  as  before. 

Upon  our  arrival  on  Sunday,  28th,  we  found  that  the  mare 
was  dead;  The  owner,  thinking  she  had  been  tampered  with 
by  a  former  horsekeeper,  wished  us  to  make  a  post-mortem 
examination. 

Autopsy,  six  hours  after  death. — The  whole  of  the  ab¬ 
dominal  viscera  were  healthy  except  the  ovaries,  which  were 
both  of  them  schirrous,  and  one  of  them — the  right — was 
somewhat  larger  than  the  left,  and  contained  about  two 
ounces  of  coagulated  blood. 

The  extra-abdominal  viscera,  viz.  the  kidneys,  were  slightly 
eongested.  Upon  opening  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  we  found 
that  the  lungs  were  perfectly  healthy ;  except  that  the  right 
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lung  was  sliglitly  congested^  that  being  the  side  upon  which 
she  laid  when  she  died. 

Upon  opening  the  pericardial  sac^  about  half  a  pint  of 
straw-coloured  fluid  escaped.  The  heart  was  of  a  pale  colour, 
and  there  were  numerous  petechial  spots  beneath  the  peri¬ 
cardium.  The  organ  was  very  much  hypertrophied,  and 
weighed  thirteen  and  a  quarter  pounds.  Upon  making  a 
section  of  it  through  the  right  auricle  we  found  it  completely 
clogged  with  coagulated  blood,  as,  indeed,  was  the  left  auricle, 
and  also  both  ventricles.  Upon  removing  the  coagulum  from 
the  right  auricle,  the  cause  ol'  the  mischief  was  at  once  appa¬ 
rent  ;  the  tricuspid  valves  were  found  to  be  extensively  dis¬ 
eased.  Upon  each  valve  there  was  a  large  tumour ;  two  of 
them  were  as  large  as  a  hen^s  egg ;  the  other  nearly  as  large 
as  that  of  n,  duck ;  the  three  tumours  nearly  fllled  the  right 
auricle;  they  had  an  irregular  appearance,  and  looked  like  a 
mass  of  unhealthy  granulation;  they  were  of  a  yellowish 
colour  internally,  and  externally  they  were  of  a  light  reddish 
appearance,  and  there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  knife  to 
cut  through  them  on  account  of  their  firmness.  Upon 
cutting  into  the  larger  of  the  three  tumours  about  an  ounce  of 
grumous  pus  escaped.  Upon  opening  the  right  ventricle  a 
large  number  of  petechial  spots  were  seen  beneath  the  endo¬ 
cardium,  more  especially  upon  one  of  the  cornse  columnse. 
Upon  cutting  into  it  the  knife  came  in  contact  with  some 
hard  body,  and  upon  making  a  minute  examination  of  this, 
it  was  found  to  be  a  piece  of  cartilage  about  two  inches  in 
length,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth  and  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
point  where  ossification  had  commenced. 

The  left  auricle  and  ventricle  appeared  to  be  healthy, 
except  that  their  walls  were  somewhat  thickened. 


Facts  and  Observations. 

Presentation  to  a  Veterinary  Surgeon. — Mr.  G. 
Tegg,  Jun.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  who  for  six  years  has  filled  the 
post  of  Inspector  at  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  was 
last  month  presented  with  a  silver  tea  and  coffee  service, 
subscribed  for  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  market.  Mr.  Brewster,  in  making  the  presentation, 
adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  outbreak  of  the  cattle  plague, 
and  its  existence  at  the  market,  had  rendered  the  position  of 
Mr.  Tegg  as  inspector  one  of  a  most  onerous  and  responsible 
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character.  Mr.  Tegg  acknowledged  the  presentation  in 
suitable  terms. 

Decomposition  of  Tannin  in  the  Organism. — 
Tannin  has  been  shown  to  be  a  glucoside  which  in  the  human 
body  breaks  up  into  dextrine  and  gallic  acid,  this  last  being 
found  in  the  urine.  It  therefore  follows  that  such  agents 
as  oak-bark,  elm-bark,  catechu,  and  others  that  derive  their 
properties  from  tannin,  may  be  substituted  the  one  for  the 
other  in  medicine,  apportioning  the  doses  according  to  their 
respective  analyses. 

Action  of  Quinine  on  the  Nerves. — M.  Eulenbergh 
has  found  that  if  from  three  to  tw^elve  centigrammes  of  the 
sulphate  of  quinine  be  injected  under  the  skin  of  frogs,  the 
respiratory  movements  are  arrested  by  it  and  also  those  of 
the  heart. 

Force  in  the  Organism  supplied  by  Food. — Both 
carbonaceous  and  nitrogenized  matters  are  necessary  to 
supply  the  organism  with  force.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
mere  force  can  be  furnished  by  carbonaceous  food  alone. 
Still,  nitrogenized  food  is  necessary  to  build  up  the  worn 
muscles,  and  by  its  direct  oxidation  is  also  efficient  in  supply¬ 
ing  force ;  indeed,  it  has  been  thought  to  possess  certain 
advantages  over  carbonaceous  matters,  either  from  the  facility 
of  its  oxidation  or  by  a  catalytic  action  on  the  carbonaceous 
foods  with  which  it  is  taken. 

Effects  of  Freezing  Animals. — M.  Pouchet  finds 
that  no  animal  really  frozen  is  capable  of  vivification,  as 
freezing  disorganizes  the  blood.  The  temperature  at  which 
the  death  of  insects,  grubs,  and  snails,  becomes  inevitable,  is 
far  below  the  freezing-point  (from  7°  F.  to  2°  F.).  Animals 
may  be  surrounded  by  ice  without  themselves  being  frozen, 
unless  the  temperature  is  very  low.  He  further  states  that 
when  an  animal  is  frozen  the  capillaries  contract  so  as  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  blood,  and  the  nuclei  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles  escape  from  the  envelopes  and  become  more 
opaque  than  in  a  normal  state. 

Juice  of  Hemlock. — Dr.  Harley,  experimenting  on  the 
compounds  of  hemlock,  finds  the  tincture  to  be  comparatively 
inert,  and  gives  the  preference  to  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
plant  {Succus  conii),  which,  he  says,  in  an  eminent  degree 
possesses  the  poisonous  properties  of  hemlock,  and  in  cer¬ 
tainty  of  operation  and  potency  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
As  a  substitute  for  the  Cataplasma  conii,  he  recommends  a 
piece  of  lint  to  be  saturated  with  the  juice;  or,  if  heat  and 
moisture  be  required,  a  bran  poultice  containing  the  juice 
may  be  applied. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Ciceko. 


ON  PROCRASTINATION. 

“To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 

Creeps  on  this  pett;y  pace  from  day  to  day, 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  : 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.” — Shakespeare. 

The  poet  has  told  us  that  Procrastination  is  the  thief 
of  time  and,  no  doubt,  much  is  lost  bj  us  through  a  want 
of  promptness  in  acting.  But  all  men  are  not  constituted 
alike,  nor  are  they  of  the  like  temperament.  Some  are 
sanguine  in  the  views  they  take  of  things,  warm,  and  easily 
moved  to  action;  others  are  phlegmatic,  cold,  and  calcu¬ 
lating.  Some  prefer  the  taking  of  time  by  the  forelock,^^ 
while  others  are  contented  to  wait  till  they  feel  an  impulse 
given  them  to  act.  For  our  part  we  feel  convinced  that 
much  labour,  mental  and  otherwise,  might  be  saved  were  a 
determination  made  to  be  beforehand  with  things  ;  since 
by  so  doing,  opportunity  is  afforded  to  institute  necessary 
inquiries,  and  for  the  exercise  of  after-thought,  before  the  act 
is  definitely  accomplished ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  second 
thoughts  prove  the  best.  Again,  there  is  the  satisfaction 
that  arises  from  the  conviction  that  others  are  not  being 
inconvenienced  by  your  delay  ;  for,  whatever  a  man  may 
have  a  right  to  do  with  his  own  time,  he  has  no  right  to 
encroach  on  that  of  another.  Caution  is  a  good  balance- 
wheel,^^  it  has  been  said,  but  a  very  bad  mainspring.^^ 
Much,  very  much,  throughout  life  is  never  brought  to  bear 
through  delays  and  timidity.  Fair  resolutions  are  sometimes 
never  carried  out,  and  much  anticipated  good  is  never 
realised  from  the  same  causes  being  in  operation.  It  would 
be  well  to  remember  that  promptitude  in  acting  heightens 
that  which  may  be  depreciated  by  delay. 

XL. 
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Who  shall  say  how  many  noble  resolves  have  failed  to  be 
realised  ;  how  much  good  altogether  lost  through  procrasti¬ 
nation?  Either  the  inclination  to  act  or  the  opportunity 
has  passed  away^  and  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  never 
has  again  returned.  Dante  has  told  us  that  a  place  not  to 
be  named  to  ears  polite  is  paved  with  good  intentions.^^ 
Who  shall  say  how  many  of  these  were  the  result  of  pro¬ 
crastination  ? 

Punctuality/’  says  poor  Pichard,  is  the  soul  of  busi¬ 
ness.”  Now,  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  want  of  punc¬ 
tuality  arises  from  trifling — trifling  with  time.  We  put 
off  and  put  off,  then  start  up  astonished  that  time  has 
passed  away  so  quickly,  and  do  what  we  have  to  do  hur¬ 
riedly  and  imperfectly.  Sometimes  it  is  too  late  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  we  wish ;  at  any  rate  it  is  not  done  as  we  wish. 
We  forget  that 

“  Time  by  moments  slips  away, 

First  the  hours,  then  the  day.” 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  some  object  in  making 
these  remarks,  and  we  will  be  honest  and  confess  we.  have. 
Our  friends  occasionally  forget  that  we  go  to  press  on  the 
15th  of  the  month.  They  often  send  us  their  communica¬ 
tions  after  that  time,  and  express  a  wish  that  they  may 
appear  in  the  coming  number  of  the  Journal.  Now,  as 
we  always  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  them,  and  being  de¬ 
sirous  to  meet  their  wishes,  we  have  often  to  rearrange  the 
matter  of  the  number,  and  now  and  then  even  to  break  up 
the  type.  Too  commonly,  however,  it  is  the  case  that  the 
delay  leads  to  typographical  and  other  errors,  which  are 
blots  we  would  rather  not  see.  But  ^^a  word  to  the  wise 
is  sufficient  and  here  we  leave  the  subject,  convinced  that 
our  intentions  and  desires  will  not  be  misunderstood  by  our 
friends. 
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FATAL  EPIDEMIC  AMONG  HORSES  IN  AMERICA. 

By  Alfked  Large,  M.D.,  M.R.C.Y.S.L.,  Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  N.Y.C.V.S. 

(Continued from  p.  660.) 

The  Causation. — When  disease  assumes  an  epidemic  or  en¬ 
demic  character,  there  is  a  special  cause  in  operation — what 
it  is  we  do  not  know.  There  may  possibly  be  co-operating 
causes,  which  may  assist  the  special  unknown  cause  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  disease ;  for  example,  the  disease  usually  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  weather  is 
changeable  in  temperature  and  frequently  wet;  these  may, 
perhaps,  have  something  to  do  with  its  development.  Stable 
management,  I  think,  has  but  little,  as  it  attacks  those  that 
are  well  cared  for  and  those  that  are  not;  attacks  in  the  field 
as  well  as  stable.  In  fact,  neither  age,  sex,  condition,  nor 
the  mode  of  living,  seems  to  give  exemption  from  an  attack, 
nor  to  modify  the  symptoms  when  it  occurs. 

Prognosis. — There  is  no  disease  of  the  horse  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  so  fatal  as  this  one.  In  the  locality  of  which 
I  have  spoken  every  animal  attacked  died.  In  previous  out¬ 
breaks  very  few  horses  recovered.  I  have  succeeded  in  car¬ 
rying  but  two  through  the  disease,  both  of  which  1  saw  when 
thev  were  unable  to  swallow  water,  but  could  still  swallow 
food.  The  prognosis  is,  therefore,  a  grave  one,  and,  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases,  must  be  unfavorable. 

Treatment. — In  a  disease  so  fatal  in  character  and  rapid  in 
career,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  anything  satisfactory 
of  the  course  of  treatment  to  be  adopted.  There  are  certain 
indications  to  be  fulfilled.  The  question  is,  how  is  it  best 
to  carry  them  out?  We  must  take  into  consideration  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  the  probable  progress  it  has  made,  and 
the  mischief  done  before  the  case  is  seen ;  and  also  in  the 
cases  where  the  act  of  deglutition  is  lost,  we  are  deprived  of 
one  method  of  administering  medicine,  viz.,  the  mouth,  and 
in  the  rural  districts  we  have  not  always  the  facilities  for  ad¬ 
ministration,  either  per  rectum  or  by  the  hypodermic  method ; 
but,  putting  aside  the  latter  of  these  considerations,  what  is 
the  course  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  ?  As  we  have  inflam¬ 
mation  of  a  very  important  and  grave  character  to  deal  with, 
all  of  our  treatment  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  to  sub- 
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due,  if  possible,  or  endeavour  to  diminish  its  intensity  if  we 
can.  Bloodletting  is  a  potent  agent  in  this  respect,  but  in 
the  large  majority  of  these  cases  there  are  no  indications  by 
the  pulse  for  its  use;  we  must,  I  think,  resort  to  cathartics 
as  the  depletive  agent,  and,  besides,  make  use  of  those  seda¬ 
tives  whose  action  is  directed  principally  to  the  nervous 
system.  This  was  the  course  of  treatment  I  adopted  in  the 
cases  I  have  recorded,  as  well  as  in  those  two  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  as  having  recovered ;  which  were  under  observation 
between  two  and  three  years  ago. 

Local  applications,  such  as  stimulants  or  counter-irritants 
to  produce  a  revulsive  action,  should  be  applied  to  the  spine 
and  throat ;  these  should  be  repeated  from  time  to  time  if 
relief  is  afforded.  Finally,  should  the  case  or  cases  be 
so  protracted  that  failure  of  the  vital  forces  is  apparent 
(which  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule),  stimulants  are 
indicated. 

Can  this  disease  be  prevented  from  spreading  among  the 
other  horses  on  the  farm?  was  a  question  that  arose  in  my 
mind  the  first  visit  I  made.  From  the  outbreak  there  had 
been  one  or  two  fresh  cases  every  day;  and  as  there  w^as  a 
number  of  other  animals  on  the  farm  (in  stable  and  fields) 
that  as  yet  appeared  well,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  put  them 
under  a  course  of  treatment,  to  save  them  if  possible.  There 
were  twelve  horses  and  colts  still  remaining;  three  of  these, 
as  an  extra  precaution,  I  sent  some  little  distance  away;  of 
the  others,  some  were  kept  in  the  stable  where  the  first  case 
occurred ;  others  were  running  in  the  fields  where  twm  cases 
had  also  occurred ;  but  all  of  the  animals,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  with  the  exception  of  an  old  blind  mare,  that  w^as 
considered  useless,  were  placed  under  the  same  course  of 
treatment.  It  was  begun  on  Friday,  May  3rd,  the  morning 
after  my  arrival,  and  has  been  continued  to  some  extent  up 
to  the  present  writing.  May  1 8th,  with  the  following  result : 
— The  old  blind  mare  w^as  attacked  on  Thursday,  9th,  and 
died  on  Sunday,  the  l2th,  and  as  yet  no  other  cases  have  oc¬ 
curred.  These  facts,  though  not  conclusive  on  the  point  of 
prophylaxis,  are,  to  say  the  least,  encouraging,  taking  into 
consideration  that  this  animal  was  the  only  one  on  which 
preventive  measures  were  not  tried,  and  that  most  of  the 
other  animals  w^ere  exposed  as  much  as  before.  But  a  few 
wmrds  about  the  treatment  adopted.  Not  knowing  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  I  could  do  nothing  in  that  regard ;  but  know¬ 
ing  the  effects,  the  inflammation,  and  that  it  might  be  lighted 
up  at  any  time,  I  directed  my  treatment  to  the  attempt  of 
preventing  it,  if  such  a  thing  was  possible.  'With  this  end 
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in  view,  I  pursued  the  depletive  plan  by  the  administration 
of  cathartics,  closely  following  them  up  with  small  doses  of 
sedatives  directed  towards  the  nervous  system,  and  with  the 
result  thus  far  as  I  have  stated. 

With  regard  to  the  naming  of  this  disease,  Mr.  President, 
I  considered  it  identical  with  the  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  (or 
spotted  fever)  of  the  human  subject.  The  same  lesions 
appear  upon  jpost  mortem.  The  symptoms  referable  to  the 
nervous  system  are  alike,  with  this  exception,  that  paralysis 
is  not  as  frequent  in  the  human  as  in  the  equine  race.  No 
petechias  or  spots  were  discovered  on  the  animals,  but  they 
are  frequently  absent  from  cases  in  the  human.  Other  points 
of  similarity  are  the  short  career  and  fatal  character,  and  being 
epidemic  or  endemic;  also,  although  we  do  have  some  few 
cases  in  cities,  it  is  generally  in  the  rural  districts  where  this 
disease  appears. 

There  is  a  disease  in  India  known  as  Jcumree,  that  was  very 
fatal  to  animals  some  years  ago,  the  pathology  of  which  was 
stated  to  be  hsemorrhage  in  the  spinal  cord  or  between  the 
membranes,  causing  paralysis,  and  terminating  fatally.  I 
mention  this  that  the  two  diseases  may  not  be  confounded. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  not  very  difficult,  if  the  animal 
is  prostrated,  the  symptoms  being  well  marked  •  but  it  is  in 
the  early  stage,  when  the  throat  is  first  affected,  that  we 
should  make  a  diagnosis,  if  possible,  if  the  animal  is  to  have 
a  chance  of  recovery.  For  this  purpose  I  have  all  the  ani¬ 
mals  frequently  tested  with  a  bucket  of  water.  If  the  amount 
of  water  is  much  diminished  in  the  pail  by  swallowing  (but 
not  spilled  over),  well  and  good.  It  is  necessary  for  the  test 
that  they  drink  out  of  a  bucket  or  small  vessel  of  some  kind, 
where  the  amount  taken  may  be  noted,  else  a  person  may  be 
deceived,  for  an  affected  animal  will  persevere  in  the  effort 
for  minutes,  and,  to  an  ordinary  observer,  seem  to  drink  well, 
but  no  water  passes  down  the  oesophagus. 

My  friend  Professor  Liautard  made  one  visit  with  me,  and 
can  ffilly  corroborate  my  record  of  this  disease.  The  post¬ 
mortem  appearances  have  been  examined  by  several  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  I  have  sent  a  beautiful  speci¬ 
men  to  the  New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  that 
may  be  seen  by  any  one  that  feels  interested. 
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In  progression  the  heels  come  to  the  ground  first.  The  first  time  I  gave 
attention  to  progression  was  in  1847.  I  had  frequent  discussions  with  a  Dr. 
Carson — a  very  astute  observer — relative  to  difierent  functions  in  connection 
with  the  horse,  more  especially  those  of  the  foot.  He  subsequently  published 
his  views  in  one  of  the  provincial  papers,  and  there  gave  his  belief  that  the 
heel  touched  the  ground  first,  and  I  entirely  conciirred  in  those  views.  The 
next  time  my  attention  was  directed  to  it  was  in  1858,  and  presented  my 
views  to  Mr.  Lupton,  and  produced  young  unshod  colts  for  his  inspection,  and 
he  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself  relative  to  the  pedal  movements. 

The  placing  of  the  foot  upon  the  ground  during  progression  has  given  rise 
to  a  number  of  controversial  papers.  Messrs.  Curson,  Lupton,  and  Gamgee, 
sen.,  were  in  favour  of  the  heel  movement ;  Messrs.  Dyer  and  Paton  opposed 
to  it.  Mr.  Dyer  argued  at  great  length  against  the  possibility  of  the  heel 
coming  first  to  the  ground,  vide  Veterinary  Meview,  November,  1861.  But  I 
am  glad  to  find  this  very  acute  observer  of  nature  has  since  changed 
his  views  upon  the  subject.  In  the  Veterinarian,  March,  1865,  p.  157,  he  states 
— “  The  toes  of  the  front  feet  are  frequently  brought  into  violent  contact  with 
the  ground  in  heavy  draughts  going  up  hill,  which  will  save  the  navicular 
joint,  and  so  are  the  hind  feet  also  :  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
posterior  portions  of  the  front  feet  come  to  the  ground  first.”  “  It  is  not  so 
with  the  hind  feet.^’  I  beg  to  difiier  with  Mr.  Dyer  relative  to  the  hind  feet : 
the  law  holds  good  in  both  cases.  I  never  could  understand  why  the  horse 
should  be  accredited  with  progressive  functions  difierent  from  all  other  animals ; 
their  anatomical  analogy  holds  good  with  all  other  animals,  and  why  not  their 
functions. 

Time  will  not  admit  of  further  argument,  a  volume  in  itself  will  scarcely 
upset  an  old  established  theory.  Let  it  suffice  for  the  present,  therefore,  that 
it  is  my  conviction  that  the  heels,  under  healthy  circumstances,  reach  the 
ground  first  during  progression.  Before  continuing  further,  I  think  it  as 
well  to  give  you  the  deductions  drawn  from  a  series  of  experiments,  very 
ably  and  ingeniously  carried  out  by  my  friend  Mr.  Gloag  in  1849.  The  ex¬ 
periments  are  to  be  found  in  the  Veterinarian  for  May,  June,  and  July  of 
that  year ;  and  are  well  worth  perusing. 

“  1st. — That  there  is  no  appreciable  lateral  expansion  of  the  quarter  of  the 
foot  at  the  lower  circumference  under  any  circumstances  of  shoeing,  the  only 
expansion  which  takes  place  being  by  gradual  growth. 

“  2nd. — That  when  a  horse  is  shod  with  a  shoe  laid  evenly  to  the  heels,  the 
motion  which  takes  place  is  a  slight  descent  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  frog 
and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  horny  sole  opposite  the  navicular  bone,  a  bulging 
out  of  the  elastic  tissue  all  round  the  coronet,  and  a  swelling  of  the  elastic 
materials  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  heels,  caused  by  the  bending  back  of 
the  os  coronsB  on  the  elastic  tissue  at  the  heels,  thus  expanding  the  lateral  carti¬ 
lages,  and  if  the  frog  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  ground  it  takes  its  share  of 
duty,  by  its  elasticity  in  warding  off  concussion ;  also  that  the  elastic  perios¬ 
teal  tissue  of  the  coffin  bone  performs  a  most  important  part  in  warding  off 
concussion,  by  allowing  of  a  slight  spring  to  the  coffin  bone  in  every  direction. 

“  3rd. — That  in  a  horse  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  shod  with  the  heels  sprung, 
a  certain  action  of  the  foot  goes  on  in  addition,  namely,  a  slight  declination 
of  the  whole  hoof  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres ;  thus  allowing  the  heels  and 
base  of  the  frog  to  descend,  which  I  consider  to  be  the  natural  action  of  the 
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foot,  and  that  by  shoeing  we  prevent  this  natural  backward  and  downward 
action. 

“  4th. — That  the  descent  of  the  base  of  the  frog  is  entirely  governed  by  the 
descent  of  the  heels,  and  that  in  ordinary  shoeing  the  base  of  the  frog  is  a 
fixture,  putting  this  important  organ  greatly  out  of  use ;  but  that  the  slight 
descent  of  the  frog  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  sole  and  the  anterior  part  of 
the  frog  opposite  to  the  navicular  bone  takes  place  under  all  circumstances  of 
shoeing. 

“  5th. — That  there  is  no  appreciable  descent  of  the  horny  sole  in  moderately 
concave  feet  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  shoeing,  excepting,  perhaps,  of 
that  part  of  it  adjacent  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  frog  opposite  to  the  navi¬ 
cular  bone,  which  very  slightly  yields ;  but  that  with  a  shoe  sprung  at  the 
heels,  or  where  a  horse  is  in  a  state  of  nature,  there  is  a  yielding  backwards 
and  downwards  of  the  horny  sole  together  with  the  horny  box. 

“  6th. — That  there  is  not  sufficient  descent  of  the  sensible  sole  upon  the 
horny  sole,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  impede  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  foot ;  and  that  those  beautiful  provisions  in  the  foot  for  the  carrying 
on  of  the  circulation  seems  to  me  rather  designed  to  remove  the  possibility  of 
obstruction  to  the  course  of  the  blood  than  as  the  general  means  by  which 
that  circulation  is  forced  onwards. 

“  7th. — That  the  laminae  are  nearly  if  not  altogether  inelastic ;  that  they 
are  very  readily  moved  in  their  transverse  direction ;  and  that  this  movement  of 
the  laminae  arises  probably  from  the  construction  of  the  elastic  periosteal 
covering  of  the  coffin  bone  admitting  only  of  these  peculiar  motions.” 

The  deductions  drawn  by  Mr.  Gloag  from  his  experiments  approach  my 
views  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  had  he  only  looked  upon  progression  in  a 
rotatory  light,  and  applied  his  experiments  to  that  end,  he  would  have  arrived 
at  a  more  accurate  conclusion. 

The  heels,  I  maintain,  touch  the  ground  first,  and  if  the  foregoing  con¬ 
clusions  are  anything  near  being  correct,  which  I  believe  them  to  be  in  their 
leading  points,  then  we  must  have  an  ascent  of  the  heels  from  the  line  of 
hearing  of  the  foot.  The  heels  and  frog  maintain  their  hold  of  the  ground 
until  the  quarters  assume  a  level  bearing.  The  back  part  of  the  foot  is  the 
first  to  leave  the  ground,  then  the  quarters,  and  finally  we  have  the  propulsive 
efibrt  of  the  toe,  which  effort  produces  the  wearing-away  already  alluded  to. 
If  it  were  not  so,  and  the  foot  first  touched  the  ground  at  the  angle  of  the 
wearing  surface  of  the  toe,  which  many  assert  it  does,  I  should  pity  both  the 
horse’s  knees  and  the  rider’s  neck.  In  advancing  we  have  the  heel  and  then 
the  toe,  and  in  moving  backwards  we  have  the  toe  and  then  the  heel. 

On  looking  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  shoe,  we  find  a  scooping  out  at  the 
heels  to  the  extent  sometimes  of  the  eighth  of  an  inch.  In  what  way  can  this 
be  accounted  for  if  the  heels  do  not  receive  the  first  shock  of  concussion  ? 
Does  the  toe  of  the  shoe  present  such  an  appearance  ?  No,  it  does  not ;  and 
the  expansion  at  the  ground  surface  of  the  heels  is  a  myth. 

I  have  frequently  been  struck  with  the  apparent  rottenness  of  the  horn  at 
the  ground  surface  of  the  quarters ;  it  matters  not  to  what  sort  of  feet  you 
apply  tips  (excepting  young  feet),  the  quarters  always  break  away  at  first, 
although  protected  at  one  end  by  the  tip,  and  at  the  other  by  the  heel,  and 
that  the  breaking  extends  considerably  above  the  wearing  surface  of  the 
horn.  At  the  quarters  the  chief  play  of  the  hoof  exists;  inferiorily  it  is  a 
perpendicular  hinge-like  movement,  and  superiorly  a  lateral  expansive  move¬ 
ment.  The  only  way  I  can  account  for  this  breaking  away  is  from  atrophy,  or 
want  of  elasticity  and  density  following  disuse. 

The  first  time  a  colt  is  shod  we  find  an  immediate  abnormal  action  set  up 
at  the  coronet ;  the  gelatinous  secretion  from  the  coronary  frog-band,  becomes 
dry  and  corrugated,  and  light  in  colour,  vide  diagram — which  is  not  in  the 
least  exaggerated — and  a  distinct  ring  in  the  wall  itself  is  formed,  and  a 
gradual  lessening  of  the  whole  hoof  ensues.  Why  should  the  application 
of  a  shoe  produce  these  results?  Because  the  shoe  is  a  piece  of  un¬ 
yielding  iron  riveted  to  the  hoof  by  means  of  nails,  the  heels  on  reaching 
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the  ground  cannot  ascend  from  the  line  of  pressure,  the  frog  does  not  present 
itself  to  receive  the  coronal  and  navicular  hones,  greater  stress  is  forced  upon 
the  anterior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  coronet  in  consequence,  the  anterior 
part  of  the  foot  becomes  almost  a  fixture ;  the  laminae  receive  the  chief  con¬ 
cussion,  the  coronary  substance  partakes  of  the  excitement,  the  frog  becomes 
atrophied  for  want  of  use,  the  quarters  become  weakened  from  the  same 
cause ;  therefore,  I  think,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  abnormal  results 
arising  from  the  application  of  an  unyielding  piece  of  iron  to  the  foot.  It  will 
be  argued  that  somewhat  similar  changes  will  arise  when  a  horse  is  at  grass, 
and  exposed  to  a  lengthened  variation  of  temperature,  and  also  when  an  un¬ 
shod  colt  is  stabled  for  any  length  of  time :  granted,  but  that  appears  to  be  a 
provision  of  nature  to  condense  the  texture  of  horn  to  resist  the  attrition  of 
the  hard  substances  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact.  But  this  action  is 
not  a  diseased  action,  but  the  other  is ;  for  we  find  a  foot  which  has  been  shod 
and  continued  at  grass  but  too  surely  undergoing  this  diseased  action. 
Atrophy  commences  the  moment  a  shoe  is  applied  to  the  foot.  The  diagram 
I  have  produced  will  convey  to  your  mind  the  gradual  diminution  and  elonga¬ 
tion  which  takes  place  year  by  year.  The  foot  will  retain  the  appearance  as 
shovvn  in  the  diagram  as  representing  the  second  or  third  year  of  being  shod 
until  old  age,  provided  ordinary  care  is  devoted  to  the  shoeing.  The  various 
structures  appear  to  accommodate  themselves  to  circumstances  ;  nature  is  ever 
bountiful,  and  she  shapes  the  hoof  to  meet  contingencies;  even  the  coffin 
bone  itself  bends  to  her  laws,  and  a  narrow  elongated  structure,  almost  the 
reverse  of  what  it  was  originally,  and  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  the 
pedal  bone  of  the  hind  foot  is  the  consequence.  The  diagram  I  think  will 
illustrate  the  marked  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  bone. 

Our  next  consideration  will  be,  Aow  to  train  and,  keep  the  feet  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  work.  Fortunately,  in  the  army  we  get  all  our  horses 
young,  and  with  feet  which  perhaps  have  never  been  shod  more  than  once  or 
twice,  therefore  we  have  comparatively  sound  feet  to  manage.  The  first  thing 
I  do  when  remount  horses  join  is  to  remove  the  foreshoes,  and  rasp  down  the 
wearing  surface  of  the  wall,  if  necessary.  In  the  course  of  a  week  I  send 
such  as  are  free  from  coughs,  &c.,  to  school.  In  the  course  of  a  month  the 
wall  will  again  want  lowering.  The  frog  will  sometimes  present  a  duplicate 
of  itself,  all  of  which  I  leave  nature  to  remove.  If  we  examine  the  coronet 
it  will  disclose  a  distinct  elevation,  with  a  depression  round  the  whole  extent 
of  the  wall.  The  secretion  of  the  coronary  frog-band  will  be  lighter  in 
colour.  In  other  respects  there  will  be  but  little  alteration.  These  altered 
secretions  gradually  lesson  month  by  month,  a  more  condensed  tissue  ensues, 
but  the  foot  if  anything  is  somewhat  less.  I  do  not  attribute  the  fact  of  a 
horse  being  stabled  alone  the  cause  of  these  changes,  but  to  the  sudden  tran¬ 
sition  from  soft  to  hard  feeding,  together  with  the  weight  imposed  upon 
his  hack.  I  have  observed  when  an  animal  has  been  thrown  by  through  sick¬ 
ness  the  feet  have  been  but  little  afiected.  This  treatment  I  continue  until 
the  animal  is  nearly  broke  in,  and  month  by  month  the  feet  will  require  the 
rasp. 

It  is  somewhat  astonishing  the  difference  to  be  noticed  in  the  wearing  of 
heels,  the  formation  of  the  limb  appears  to  govern  their  shape.  A  young 
mare,  unshod,  joined  in  1859,  her  heels  were  peculiar,  the  inside  one  being 
nearly  an  inch  longer  than  the  outer — she  turned  her  toes  out :  when  her 
proper  time  came  to  he  shod  I  impressed  upon  the  farrier  the  necessity  of 
following  the  laws  nature  presented  to  his  view.  Not  long  afterwards  she  be¬ 
came  detached  from  my  immediate  supervision,  and  shortly  afterwards  was 
condemned  as  everything  that  was  bad,  having  dropped  down  several  times  as 
if  she  had  been  shot, it  was  stated.  On  looking  for  the  cause  I  found  the  rasp 
had  been  at  work  in  producing  a  uniformity  in  the  heels ;  I  had  the  inside 
heel  of  the  shoe  raised  nearly  an  inch,  and  she  continued  her  work  without 
further  complaint.  In  the  course  of  five  months,  as  breaking  proceeds,  and  a 
little  work  is  done  outside  the  school,  I  apply  tips  having  a  slight  turn  up  at 
the  toe.  The  crust  must  be  removed  to  allow  of  the  tip  being  applied  without 
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altering  the  line  of  pressure.  When  the  animal  is  quite  broke  in,  the  foot  is 
well-fitted  for  the  application  of  a  shoe ;  and  should  any  of  the  feet  be  small 
and  inclined  to  go  wrong  I  continue  the  tips  a  much  longer  time,  and  some¬ 
times  altogether.  I  have  always  found  that  if  we  protect  the  toe,  every  other 
part  of  the  foot  is  capable  of  self-protection.  All  horses  which  I  have  occasion 
to  throw  by,  from  whatever  cause,  I  have  their  shoes  removed,  and  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  wall  rasped;  their  frogs  will  always  be  found  healthy,  and  the 
horn  of  the  foot  more  tenacious  when  required  for  work. 

The  application  of  weight  to  a  young  horse’s  back,  and  the  sudden  change 
in  feeding,  are  in  my  mind  causes  sufficiently  exciting  to  produce  an  altered 
secretion  of  horn  without  the  application  of  an  immediate  irritant  in  the 
shape  of  a  shoe  to  the  foot.  I  therefore  wait,  and  by  the  time  the  animal  is 
broke  in  the  feet  appear  better  capable  of  resisting  the  destructive  influence 
of  a  shoe. 

The  natural  horn  has  a  far  greater  resisting  power  than  we  give  it  credit 
for.  It  is  because  feet  become  broken  so  seriously  when  a  shoe  is  lost  that  an 
outcry  is  raised  if  a  foot  is  exposed  to  attrition.  The  nature  and  texture  of 
the  two  descriptions  of  horn  are  as  opposed  as  two  similar  substances  can  well 
be,  therefore  they  cannot  possibly  be  judged  alike. 

We  must  now  consider  the  foot  in  good  order  for  shoeing,  the  clenches  raised, 
and  each  nail  extracted  singly  and  the  tip  removed.  The  foot  will  be  found 
but  little  altered,  if  anything  it  will  appear  stronger.  The  wearing  surface  of 
the  wall  will  alone  want  lowering,  and  the  toe  likewise  lowered  equal  to  the 
angle  exhibited  at  the  toe  of  the  tip  or  shoe.  Some  feet  will  be  found  to  grow 
all  to  toe  as  it  is  called,  such  feet  must  be  shortened  as  well  as  lowered,  other¬ 
wise  you  will  have  a  flat  foot  produced ;  this  tendency  is,  however,  very  rare. 

The  shoe  I  have  found  most  preferable  for  general  purposes  is  the 
plain  concave  shoe,  having  a  turning  up  at  the  toe  equal  to  the  angle  of  attri¬ 
tion,  a  level  surface  posteriorly  to  the  turning  up,  a  level  bearing  superiorly 
and  interiorly  at  the  heel,  a  small  clip  on  either  side  of  the  turning  up  at  the 
toe,  three  nails  externally  and  two  at  the  inner  quarter,  and  an  average  weight 
of  thirteen  ounces.  The  points  possessed  by  this  shoe  over  the  common  plain 
shoe  are  the  following  : 

1st.  The  ground  surface  of  the  shoe  partakes  of  the  shape  presented  by  the 
foot  for  attrition,  and  takes  a  firm  hold  of  whatever  substance  it  is  brought  in 
contact. 

2nd.  The  level  surface  superiorly  will  give  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  to 
the  sole,  which  in  a  state  of  nature  it  is  intended  it  should  bear. 

3rd.  The  turning  up  of  the  toe  admits  of  less  iron  being  used  in  the  shoe, 
the  wearing  being  more  evenly  diffused,  and  it  will  last  much  longer.  It  is  a 
very  common  remark,  how  badly  some  horses  go  the  first  few  days  after  being 
shod,  simply  because  we  have  not  fashioned  the  new  shoe  to  the  attrition  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  old,  the  flexors  are  put  more  on  the  stress,  the  fulcrum  being 
placed  further  from  the  point  of  leverage. 

4th.  There  being  more  play  going  on  at  the  toe  than  at  the  points  I  have 
selected  for  the  clips,  they  will  less  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  foot, 
and  so  avoid  to  some  extent  the  production  of  that  disintegration  of  tissue, 
called  seedy-toe. 

5th.  The  fewer  nails  driven  into  the  foot  the  less  likelihood  of  injury  to  its 
structure,  and  five  nails  1  have  found  ample  in  retaining  the  shoe  in  its  place. 

6th.  There  is  less  weight  of  iron  to  carry. 

The  shoe  should  exactly  fit  the  lower  surface  of  the  wall  and  not  overlap  it 
except  slightly  at  the  heel ;  the  one-eighth  of  an  inch  will  be  found  sufficient, 
or  even  less.  The  shoe  should  not  extend  beyond  the  point  of  the  heel,  but  be 
cut  off  and  made  to  continue  the  same  angle  as  is  exhibited  by  it.  Any  ex¬ 
tension  of  iron  beyond  the  heels  is  unnecessary  and  prejudicial :  firstly,  because 
of  the  likelihood  of  it  being  caught  by  the  hind  shoe ;  and  secondly,  because 
it  occasionally  produces  unsightly  swelling  on  the  elbow. 

There  are  two  circumstances  which  must  determine  the  width  of  the  shoe  ; 
the  first  is  the  width  of  the  wearing  surface  of  the  wall,  and  the  second  is  the 
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amount  of  wearing  surface  of  the  sole,  for  it  does  and  will  assist  in  carrying  a 
portion  of  the  weight  of  the  animal.  Three-quarters  of  an  inch  I  have  found 
ample  for  most  horses,  and  it  should  be  uniform  all  the  way  round  except  at 
the  heels,  and  then  it  should  follow  the  course  of  the  bars  and  wall. 

The  coronary  portion  of  the  heels  will  be  found  less  in  width  than  their 
wearing  surface ;  consequently,  they  widen  in  descent,  and  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  will  be  found  more  than  ample  to  prevent  the  shoe  working  into  the  foot 
before  the  expiration  of  a  month. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  relative  to  the  application  of  hot 
shoes  to  the  feet  in  fitting.  In  the  ‘  Bulletine’  of  the  Central  Society  of  Vete¬ 
rinary  Medicine  in  Paris,  for  the  years  1844-5,  and  6,  vol.  i.,  a  series  of  expe¬ 
riments  are  given,  which  were  tried  to  test  the  effects  of  the  application  of 
iron  under  different  degrees  of  temperature  to  the  foot,  and  it  is  proved  that 
iron  applied  heated  to  cherry  redness  transmits  less  caloric  than  that  applied 
heated  to  black  redness;  and  that  the  injury  is  not  prevented  by  the  removal 
of  the  carbonised  portion  of  horn. 

In  1861  I  had  a  troop  of  horses  regularly  shod  for  upwards  of  twelve 
months  on  what  is  called  the  cold  system  of  shoeing,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I 
found  any  special  advantage  arose  from  it,  beyond  what  an  ordinary  applica¬ 
tion  of  heat  would  occasion ;  but  it  proved  to  me  from  the  monthly  measure¬ 
ments  which  were  taken  of  the  feet,  that  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  year  of 
age  the  greatest  changes  take  place  in  them  ;  and  at  the  sixth  year  their  shape 
and  size  appear  established. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  dryness  of  the  inferior  border  of  the  wall  is 
to  be  attributed  more  or  less  to  the  application  of  a  heated  shoe  raised  to  a 
temperature  beyond  what  is  necessary,  and  to  the  persistent  application  of  it. 

Where  few  nails  are  used,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  they  should  be  of 
the  best  quality,  and  mathematically  placed,  so  as  to  present  their  greatest 
power.  The  diagram  will  somewhat  illustrate  this  point.  The  nail-holes 
should  be  countersunk  and  coarse,  taking  a  direction  outwards,  and  of  an 
evenly  diminished  size.  The  nail-heads  should  be  the  slightest  shade  larger 
than  the  holes ;  they  can  then  be  driven  properly  home.  No  portion  of  the 
thin  part  of  the  nail  should  be  in  the  shoe,  neither  should  any  part  of  the  head 
extend  beyond  it.  In  driving  the  nails  there  is  nothing  more  reprehensible 
than  to  keep  withdrawing  their  points  in  the  endeavour  to  present  a  uniform 
line  of  clenches :  the  holes  so  occasioned  admit  of  a  circulation  of  air,  and  a 
dryness  of  horn  is  the  consequence.  In  making  a  countersunk  nail-hole,  in  an 
unfullered  shoe  more  especially,  displacement  of  material  occurs  outwards, 
and  when  the  outer  rim  is  again  hammered,  it  is  driven  back  again  into  the 
hole,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  This  is  only  to  be  removed  effectually  either 
by  excision — the  plan  I  adopt — or  filling  the  hole  with  a  stamp  and  ham¬ 
mering  it;  otherwise  the  driving  in  and  out  of  this  projection,  in  fitting  out, 
weakens  the  outer  rim,  the  nail  will  not  fit  the  hole,  and  before  the  shoe  has 
been  on  the  month  it  will  perhaps  be  found  broken,  or  the  clenches  will  have 
risen,  and  a  lost  shoe  the  consequence.  When  the  nail  is  driven  the  point 
should  be  broken  off  quite  short  and  abrupt,  a  small  nick  made  in  the  wall 
just  below  the  point  of  issue,  and  the  clench  hammered  down  fiat,  and  no  rasping 
of  the  wall  or  clench  should  be  allowed  under  any  circumstances.  The  only 
place  the  mark  of  a  rasp  should  be  seen  is  where  it  has  removed  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  wearing  surface  of  the  wall,  and  that  should  be  done  before  the 
shoe  is  applied.  The  nail-holes  should  be  punched  evenly  between  the  point 
of  the  toe  and  heel.  Nails  driven  into  the  toe  are  more  than  useless — they 
are  prejudicial — the  leverage  is  too  great  for  them  to  act  with  any  advantage, 
and  the  horn  is  deteriorated  uselessly.  If  we  want  to  nail  a  door  up  we 
would  not  drive  the  nails  the  same  side  as  the  hinges.  Nail- holes  should  be 
made  coarse,  the  nails  driven  coarsely ;  hut  this  must  only  apply  to  feet  whose 
walls  have  never  been  rasped,  and  not  to  the  feet  constantly  met  with,  whose 
walls  are  regularly  rasped  every  three  weeks  or  a  month.  The  hoof  takes 
about  eleven  months  to  be  replaced ;  in  that  time  it  has  probably  had  twelve 
raspings;  what  thickness  can  it  be  when  the  last  portion  has  to  receive 
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the  nails  ?  Is  not  this  rasping  a  most  suicidal  act  ?  I  think,  if  we  look  at 
the  evil  seriously,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  our  employers  seeking  reparation  in 
courts  of  justice  for  injuries  done  to  the  foot  in  nailing,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
weakened  condition  of  horn  and  its  concomitants  ? 

There  is  another  very  objectionable  act  but  too  commonly  met  with  in  our 
forges,  and  that  is  opening  of  the  heels  as  it  is  called.  Upon  what  principle, 
scientific  or  otherwise,  is  it  allowed  to  continue  ?  Why  weaken  a  part  which 
is  placed  to  break  concussion  ?  If  the  heel  of  the  foot  will  scoop  out  a  hole  in 
a  piece  of  iron  to  the  extent  nearly  of  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  what  amount  of 
displacement  of  horn  will  be  required  in  one  month  to  do  it  ?  This  wholesale 
pruning  is  wrong  in  principle,  wrong  in  theory,  and  wrong  in  any  and  every 
light  we  can  place  it. 

Both  frog  and  sole  I  never  allow  to  be  touched ;  Nature,  in  her  wise  course, 
will  cause  the  necessary  excision  to  take  place.  The  asperities  to  be  met 
with  both  in  the  road  and  in  the  field  will  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
impunity,  if  Nature  is  but  left  to  herself. 

The  preparation  of  the  foot,  therefore,  can  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few 
words  :  lower  the  wearing  surface  of  the  wall  agreeable  to  a  month’s  wear ;  do 
not  interfere  with  the  direct  line  of  pressure  natural  to  the  individual  horse ; 
raise  the  toe  agreeable  to  the  angle  of  attrition  in  the  old  shoe ;  let  there  be  a 
perfectly  level  bearing  at  the  quarters  and  heels  j  and  a  shoe  applied  as 
already  described  I  have  ever  found  sufficient  to  keep  a  foot  in  a  healthy 
condition  for  any  amount  of  work.  It  is  true  the  vulgar  eye  will  not  view 
the  lower  surface  of  the  foot  with  the  congenial  tendency  that  the  wholesale 
denuding  would  claim ;  but  are  we  to  forfeit  science  to  prejudice  ?  It  rests 
solely  with  us. 

Shoeing  and  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  foot  would  have  been 
better  handled  had  they  been  made  the  subject  for  two  papers.  I  fear  much 
that  in  my  endeavours  to  combine  them  and  bring  them  within  the  time 
usually  allowed  for  the  reading  of  such  before  your  association,  that  many 
points  will  not  receive  the  proper  ventilation  they  merit ;  and  others  probably 
will  be  altogether  omitted. 

I  will  now,  however,  refer  briefly  to  shoeing  as  applied  surgically,  and  will 
endeavour  to  exclude  all  extraneous  matter  in  so  doing. 

Corns. — Corns  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  horses  which  have  been  properly 
shod.  They  generally  arise  from  an  uneven  bearing  of  the  heels ;  for  instance, 
when  the  heel  of  the  shoe  is  thicker  on  the  outside  than  the  inside ;  which 
causes  the  heels  of  the  foot  to  be  driven  in  as  it  were  at  every  step.  When 
corns  exist  in  a  chronic  state,  the  application  of  a  three-quarter  shoe  or  tip 
will  soon  remove  them.  Should  they  occur  in  weak  “  fleshy  ”  heels,  the 
application  of  the  rotatory  shoe  will  prove  of  most  marked  benefit — that  is 
a  shoe  raised  at  the  toe,  and  thinned  gradually  from  the  quarters  to  the 
heels. 

Cutting  or  Crushing, — I  never  recollect  a  horse  cutting  before  being  shod, 
therefore  I  resort  to  nature  for  the  relief,  and  apply  three-quarter  shoes  to 
stop  it,  which  I  have  found  to  do  in  every  instance.  It  does  not  matter  how 
evenly  we  shoe  some  horses,  yet  will  they  cut,  or  cause  such  unsightly  enlarge¬ 
ments  that  will  be  found  difficult  to  remove.  I  have  often  fancied  that  in 
some  instances  the  shoe  produces  a  numbness  of  the  foot,  and  a  want  of  feel¬ 
ing  exists  during  progression. 

Speedy  Cutting  can  generally  be  stopped  likewise  by  the  application  of  a 
three-quarter  shoe. 

Thrush,  if  chronic,  I  cure  by  the  application  of  tips  alone.  One  case  came 
under  my  hands  which  I  never  could  cure.  It  was  in  a  chestnut  thorough¬ 
bred.  I  put  him  into  tips  in  1858,  his  feet  were  very  narrow  and  but  little  frog 
existed.  He  marched  from  Scotland  down  to  the  South  of  England,  carrying 
eighteen  stone ;  and  back  again  to  the  north  of  England.  Still  his  frogs  had 
to  be  occasionally  dressed,  and  what  is  still  more  strange,  the  heels  had  regu¬ 
larly  to  be  rasped  down  every  month. 

Side  Bones,  or  ossification  of  the  lateral  cartilages, — If  the  shoe  is  thinned 
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from  the  quarters  backwards,  great  relief  will  be  frequently  given,  and  lame¬ 
ness  prevented. 

Sand-crack  is  a  solution  of  continuity  of  the  wall.  These  cases  I  treat  by 
making  a  transverse  incision  at  the  coronet,  clench  the  sides  of  the  fissure 
together  and  apply  tips.  The  animal  will  generally  continue  his  ordinary 
work  at  once.  The  nature  of  the  horn  must  he  changed,  otherwise  the  animal 
is  a  constant  subject  of  the  disease.  The  feet  will  require  a  little  management 
when  the  last  clench  has  grown  down,  otherwise  there  will  be  a  disposition  to 
crack  in  the  circular  direction.  I  obviate  this  by  extending  the  heel  of  the  tip 
beyond  the  fissure  and  fasten  a  nail  thereto.  The  horn  will  be  found  more  tough 
by  the  time  it  has  grown  down.  I  had  a  chestnut  mare  which  threw  out 
sand-cracks  twice  within  twelve  months.  I  resorted  to  tips  permanently,  and 
although  she  had  a  large  flat  foot,  still  she  worked  sound  for  years.  This  case 
was  both  the  surprise  of  professional  and  non-professional  gentlemen.  I 
have  two  cases  at  present  under  treatment  :  one  is  driven  regularly  two  and 
three  times  a  week  in  and  out  of  Bury. 

Seedy  Toe. — I  have  invariably  found  commenced  just  above  the  toe  clips.  It 
appears  to  be  a  disease  of  the  sensible  laminse,  injury  to  their  structure  to 
some  extent  by  the  impinging  of  the  clip  ;  the  laminse  become  atrophied  and 
their  functions  cease ;  dryness  of  the  tissues  follows,  and  often  caries  of  the 
pedal  bone.  The  inner  layer  of  the  horn  and  the  horny  laminse  being  nour¬ 
ished  by  the  vascular  laminse  become  dry,  and  the  internal  portion  of  the  wall 
presents  an  appearance  as  if  the  plastic  matter  had  been  removed  from  its 
substance. 

Horses  which  have  been  subject  to  this  disease  I  apply  two  clips 
to  their  shoes,  one  on  either  side  of  the  toe.  I  have  a  case  at  present  under 
treatment  where  I  have  simply  removed  the  seedy  portion,  plugged  up  the 
space  with  tow  and  a  mixture  of  fish  oil,  and  the  oil  of  tar,  and  applied  tips 
having  two  clips. 

High  -heel  shoes  I  apply  with  advantage  for  injuries  to  the  posterior  part  of 
the  limbs,  w’here  extension  is  found  prejudicial. 

Bar  shoes  I  haVe  found  useful  in  relieving  pressure  from  certain  portions  of 
the  foot,  and  throwing  on  to  the  frog.  Horses  wearing  calkings  to  the  fore 
shoe  would  derive  benefit  by  the  application  of  a  bar  across  the  frog.  When 
calkings  are  used  the  frog  cannot  get  the  slightest  pressure,  the  heels  become 
weak  from  not  receiving  any  assistance  from  the  frog,  and  but  too  often  corns 
ensue.  Forging  is  occasioned  by  the  hind  shoe  striking  the  fore.  It  arises 
from  bad  breaking,  horses  having  slovenly  action  and  not  collected  in  their 
paces.  The  use  of  the  bearing-rein  and  the  application  of  the  whip,  will  fre¬ 
quently  remove  it.  A  hind  shoe  with  a  projecting  toe  will  be  found  sufficient 
to  stop  the  noise,  but  not  the  hahit  in  forging,  the  point  will  strike  the  sole  of 
the  foot  and  prevent  the  noise. 

Leather  soles  are  used  with  great  benefit  in  protecting  any  exposed  surface. 
Leather  soles  or  cloth  soles  will  strengthen  weak  heels  ;  but  tips  I  have  found 
to  answer  better,  or  the  rotatory  shoe — vide  diagrams. 

Dislocation  of  the  Patellm. — The  bone  can  be  retained  in  its  place  by  apply¬ 
ing  a  shoe  having  an  elongated  toe.  As  this  disease  arises  generally  from  a 
want  of  tone  in  the  muscles,  it  is  only  of  a  temporary  nature. 

Laminitis. — If  pressure  of  the  sole  is  not  persistently  adhered  to,  the  con¬ 
vexity  of  it  will  increase,  and  the  animal  will  become  a  fit  subject  for  the 
knacker. 

Straight  or  short  'pastern. — I  have  found  horses  with  such  generally 
go  better  permanently  shod  with  tips.  I  have  several  so-formed  doing  their 
work  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

Over-reaching. — This  is  generally  caused  by  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
toe  of  the  inner  shoe.  The  toe  of  the  hind  shoe  should  be  carefully  rounded 
ofT,  and  the  toe  of  the  foot  should  be  allowed  to  project  beyond  the  shoe. 

Navicular  Disease. — Subjects  of  this  disease  go  better  by  having  their  toe 
well  lowered  so  as  to  lessen  the  acuteness  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  perforans 
over  the  navicular  bone. 
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Before  concluding,  I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  stating,  that  the  toe-' 
piece  usually  applied  to  the  shoe  of  a  heavy  draught-horse  is  placed,  as  a  rule, 
too  far  forward,  the  further  the  lever  from  the  weight  to  be  raised,  the  greater 
the  power  required.  Consequently,  the  further  the  toe-piece  from  the  weight 
to  be  raised,  the  greater  the  muscular  action  required.  We. cannot  do  better 
than  study  nature  even  in  this,  and  so  place  the  toe-piece  as  to  form  the  angle 
of  attrition,  which  is  noticed  at  the  toe  of  the  old  shoe. 

I  must  now  conclude,  and  trust  that  I  have  not  wearied  you  by  the  unusual 
length  of  this  paper.  I  have  entered  probably  much  more  deeply  into  the 
anatomy  and  functions  of  the  foot,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  practical 
part  than  many  of  you  would  have  desired.  Still,  I  think  I  should  have 
been  wrong  had  I  not  grappled  with  the  foundation  upon  which  shoeing 
must  be  based ;  and,  in  order  to  condense  the  subject,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  many  points  by  means  of  the  numerous  diagrams  which  I  have 
produced,  and  which  otherwise  must  have  been  omitted. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OE  THE  SOCIETY  EOR  THE 
PROTECTION  OE  ANIMALS. 

The  Societe  Protectrice  des  Animaux  has  held  a  Congress 
in  the  Assembly  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  Acclimatation,  19, 
Rue  de  Lille,  Paris.  The  Congress,  convened  by  the  Paris 
Society,  was  on  this  occasion  international,  and  delegates 
were  present  from  nine  different  continental  societies.  Eng¬ 
land  was  also  represented,  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  sending  six  delegates,  viz.  Samuel 
Gurney,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Professor  Varnell ;  the  Rev.  Preben¬ 
dary  Jackson,  M.A, ;  Dr.  Donald  Fraser;  Dr.  Richardson, 
F.R.S. ;  and  Adam  Smith,  Esq.  Bath  and  Bristol  were 
represented  by  the  Rev.  D.  Cooper  and  Dr.  Tunstall.  The 
Congress  was  opened  on  Thursday  morning,  August  ist,  a 
preliminary  meeting  having  been  held  on  the  previous  even¬ 
ing  to  arrange  the  order  of  proceeding.  Lord  Harrowby  was 
unanimously  elected  President,  and  had  signified  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  be  present,  but  was  prevented  by  parliamentary 
duties.  The  Vice-Presidents  were  M.  Guerin  Meneville, 
Paris;  Baron  d^Ehrenstein,  Dresden;  Dr.  Fraser,  London; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Mussard,  St.  Petersburg;  and  Signor  L. 
di  Brolo,  Palermo.  The  first  business  of  the  Congress  was 
to  receive  the  report  of  each  of  the  delegates  of  the  different 
countries.  The  reports  gave  evidence  of  great  progress  and 
activity  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  dumb  creation 
under  their  special  protection.  Some  of  these  reports  were 
from  societies  of  recent  standing,  but  were  none  the  less 
vigorous.  The  report  of  the  English  society,  announcing 
among  other  matters,  the  munificent  donation  of  .£5000  by 
Mr.  George  Wood,  of  Chelsea,  a  member  of  the  society,  was 
received  with  loud  acclamation. 

The  reports  read,  the  members  of  the  Congress  proceeded 
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to  the  discussion  of  special  questions.  They  first  considered 
the  question ;  What  ameliorations  may  be  made  in  the  mode 
of  transporting  animals  by  railway  ?  On  this  point  the  mem¬ 
bers  spoke  strongly  against  the  common  means  of  transport 
now  in  use,  and  an  improved  truck,  invented  by  Mr.  Keid,  of 
Edinburgh,  was  specially  commended.  The  next  question 
was  :  What  are  the  best  means  of  slaughtering  animals  ? 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  this  subject,  and 
Professor  Varnell,  who  had  visited  the  Parisian  abattoirs, 
added  a  very  valuable  short  paper.  The  pole-axe  versus  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  spinal  cord  was  the  point  under  debate,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  pole-axe  in  the  end  gaining  the  approval  of  the  members. 
Itwas  unanimously  recommended  that  men  should  be  specially 
trained  in  the  use  of  the  axe.  The  general  arrangements  of 
the  Parisian  abattoir  were  much  praised  by  Professor  Varnell, 
who  showed  that  from  the  French,  in  this  regard,  the  English 
had  much  to  learn.  The  third  question.  What  are  the  best 
means  of  harnessing  oxen  ?  led  to  a  desultory  discussion 
without  materially  advancing  the  position,  opinion  being 
divided  between  the  merits  of  the  collar  yoke  and  the  head 
yoke. 

The  fourth  question :  What  are  the  best  means  for  amelio¬ 
rating  the  conditions  of  horses  employed  in  drawing  cabs, 
coaches,  omnibuses,  and  the  like  ?  called  forth  another 
admirable  report  from  Professor  Varnell.  The  Professor 
strongly  urged  the  necessity  for  examination  of  horses  by  a 
veterinary  surgeon  previous  to  their  employment,  with  sub¬ 
sequent  periodical  inspection. 

In  addition  to  these  discussions,  which  were  carried  on  in 
the  order  we  have  noted,  certain  other  subjects  were  brought 
under  consideration. 

On  Saturday  Dr.  Richardson  gave  an  address  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  local  anaesthesia  for  operations  on  animals.  The 
experiments  performed  by  the  author  in  illustration  of  his 
argument,  on  the  arms  of  M.  le  Croix,  Dr.  Fraser,  and  himself, 
created  the  greatest  interest,  and  the  statement  that  every 
justifiable  operation  on  the  horse  could  now  be  made  painless 
by  the  local  process  was  warmly  received.  After  the  reports 
of  the  societies  had  been  read,  an  address  to  the  King  of 
Portugal,  thanking  him  for  having  abolished  bullfights  in  his 
kingdom,  was  prepared  and  signed  by  the  delegates. 

A  magnificent  banquet  at  the  Trois  Freres  Proven9aux,  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  closed  the  formal  proceedings,  but  a  sup¬ 
plementary  sitting  was  held  on  Monday,  to  consider  points 
having  reference  to  the  prevention  of  the  destruction  of  birds, 
the  best  means  for  the  further  propagation  of  the  principles  of 
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the  Congress,  and  the  measures  to  be  adopted  to  save  the 
sufferings  of  animals  wounded  in  war. 

The  next  International  Congress  of  this  character  is  to  be 
held  in  Zurich  in  the  year  I869. 


STYPTIC  COLLOID ;  A  NEW  ELUID  EOR  HEALING  WOUNDS 

BY  THE  FIRST  INTENTION. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  has  recently  communicated  to  the 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette  a  long  and  interesting  paper  de¬ 
scriptive  of  a  compound  fluid  designed  by  him  for  instant  and 
ready  use  in  the  dressing  of  wounded  surfaces — a  compound 
which  he  states  to  be  at  once  a  styptic,  an  antiseptic,  and  a 
complete  means  of  excluding  wounded,  abraded,  or  ulcerated 
parts  of  the  body  from  the  influence  of  the  external  air. 
Some  time  back,  after  many  experiments  with  PagliarPs 
styptic,  which  he  found  to  be  imperfect  in  action.  Dr. 
Richardson  was  led  to  study  the  applicability  of  collodion  to 
the  coating  of  wounds.  This  agent,  however,  fulfilled  but  a 
small  part  of  the  required  duty.  The  principle  of  the  action 
was  excellent ;  but  it  was  evidently  necessary,  if  possible,  to 
combine  with  the  collodion  some  other  substance,  which, 
being  soluble  in  ether,  and  capable  of  deposit  by  evaporation, 
would  combine  chemically  with  the  blood,  with  the  albumi¬ 
nous  exudative  matter  of  a  wound,  or  with  purulent  matter. 
This  substance  Dr.  Richardson  found  in  tannin.  A  solution 
of  xyloidin  and  tannin  in  ether  constitutes  the  new  fluid. 
The  author  states, — 

The  process  of  manufacture  of  the  fluid  is  tedious,  but 
sufficiently  easy.  The  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  saturate 
ether  entirely  with  tannin  and  a  colloidal  substance,  xyloidine 
or  gun-cotton.  In  the  first  step  of  the  process  the  tannin, 
rendered  as  pure  as  it  can  be,  is  treated  with  absolute  alcohol, 
and  is  made  to  digest  in  the  alcohol  for  several  days.  Then 
the  ether,  also  absolute,  is  added  until  the  whole  of  the  thick 
alcoholic  mixture  is  rendered  quite  fluid.  Next  the  colloidal 
substance  is  put  in  until  it  ceases  readily  to  dissolve.  For 
the  sake  of  its  very  agreeable  odour  a  little  tincture  of 
benzoin  is  finally  admixed. 

The  solution  is  now  ready  for  use.  It  can  be  applied 
directly  with  a  brush,  or,  mixed  with  equal  quantities  of 
ether,  it  can  be  applied  in  the  form  of  spray.  In  order  to 
give  to  the  fluid  a  short  name  by  which  it  may  be  known,  I 
have  called  it  styptic  colloid^ 

Properties. — When  the  solution  is  brought  into  contact  with 
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an  open  surface  of  the  body,  the  resultant  phenomena  are 
these :  the  heat  of  the  body  gradually  volatilizes  the  ether 
and  the  alcohol,  and  the  tannin  and  cotton,  as  the  ether 
leaves  them,  are  thus  left  stranded  on  the  surface  in  intimate 
combination.  In  proportion  as  the  ether  passes  off,  the 
blood  or  the  secretion  of  the  surface  permeates  the  tannin 
and  cotton;  but  tannin  acts  directly  upon  albumen,  coagu¬ 
lating  it,  and  transforming  it  into  a  kind  of  membrane, 
almost  like  leather.  The  cotton  meanwhile  unites  the  whole, 
gives  substance  to  the  mass,  and  adhesive  quality.  When  all 
is  solidified,  the  dressing  becomes,  in  fact,  a  concrete,  having 
a  true  organic  hold  or  basis  on  the  tissues;  and  as  the  tannin, 
if  the  solution  be  freely  applied,  is  in  excess,  any  new  exuda¬ 
tive  matter  or  blood  is  for  several  hours  taken  up  by  it,  and 
the  annealing  is  made  the  more  complete. 

Thus  by  this  dressing  the  air  is  excluded  from  every  possible 
point  in  every  possible  direction,  not  by  a  mere  septum,  but 
by  the  combination  of  the  animal  fluids  with  the  remedy; 
and  because  the  air  is  excluded  and  fluid  is  absorbed  there  is 
no  decomposition,  i.  e,  no  oxidation ;  and  because  there  is  no 
oxidation  there  is  no  irritation. 

The  styptic  and  adhesive  qualities  of  this  fluid  are  easily 
demonstrated  by  observing  its  direct  action  on  blood,  on 
serum,  on  pus,  on  albumen.  You  will  see  that  it  solidifies  all 
these  by  mere  contact  with  them. 

To  these  properties  I  must  also  add  that  of  complete  deo- 
dorization.  Here  is  putrid  blood,  here  putrid  ovarian  serum, 
here  putrid  purulent  substance.  They  are  unapproachable 
when  laid  on  an  open  surface,  but  we  bring  them  into 
contact  with  the  solution,  and  they  are  deodorized.  Further, 
the  decomposed  substance  is  fixed  by  the  tannin,  and  rendered 
inert. 

The  method  of  employing  this  solution  is  thus  described : 
— Suppose  this  an  open  wound,  the  two  flaps  of  an  amputa¬ 
tion.  I  close  it  with  silk  ligatures  in  five  places.  This  done, 
I  take  a  little  cotton  wool,  tease  it  out  finely  in  a  wine-glass, 
and  saturate  it  with  the  styptic  solution.  Next,  with  a  soft 
camel-hair  brush,  I  apply  the  solution  freely  over  the  closed 
wound,  letting  it  lie  between  the  edges.  If  blood  exude,  it 
simply  combines  with  the  solution,  making  a  mass  much  like 
red  w^ax.  I  lay  on  the  solution  also  for  a  little  distance 
beyond  the  wound,  and  wait  a  few  moments  to  allow  for  the 
evaporation  of  ether.  Next  I  take  from  the  wine-glass  the 
saturated  cotton  wool  with  forceps,  and  lay  a  seam  of  it,  half 
an  inch  wide  and  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  over  the 
line  of  incision.  Finally,  I  coat  the  whole  over  with  another 
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layer  of  the  solution,  wait  until  the  layer  is  nearly  dry,  cover 
with  a  little  dry  cotton,  and,  if  pressure  be  necessary,  carry 
over  the  w^hole  a  bandage. 

If  time  is  a  matter  of  importance,  the  evaporation  of  the 
fluid  can  be  hastened  by  gently  blowing  with  the  warm 
breath  over  the  solution  as  each  layer  of  it  is  applied  with  the 
brush. 

Presuming  that  a  cavity  has  to  be  treated,  the  fluid  is  often 
more  neatly  and  handily  used  as  a  spray.  Thus,  in  treating 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  for  carious  bone,  or  in  plugging  a 
bleeding  alveolar  cavity  after  extraction  of  a  tooth,  the  spray 
is  excellent.  We  begin  in  such  a  case  by  applying  the  spray 
direct  to  the  bleeding  surface,  and  when  a  layer  of  deposit  is 
formed  we  use  that  as  a  foundation  for  a  thin  layer  of  cotton 
wool  ready  saturated  in  the  solution.  Then  we  reapply 
the  spray,  and  again  cotton,  until  the  whole  operation  is 
complete. 

After  a  fresh  wound  has  been  once  dressed  with  this  solu¬ 
tion,  it  requires  but  little  further  treatment.  In  the  case  of 
small  wounds  they  may  be  safely  left  with  one  dressing.  In 
process  of  cure  the  dressing  will  slowly  be  thrown  off  in  the 
form  of  thick  scale,  and  ligatures  will  also  spontaneously 
come  away.  Even  when  the  wound  is  very  large,  as  after 
amputation,  it  is  not  desirable  to  try  to  open  the  wound 
unless  there  be  systemic  symptoms.  In  such  case,  in  order 
to  remove  the  dressing  without  pain,  the  bandage,  if  it  be 
adherent,  must  be  sponged  at  the  adherent  parts  with  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  or  with  alcohol  and  water ;  this 
will  set  everything  at  liberty  with  ease  and  cleanliness. 
Water  alone  must  on  no  account  be  used,  neither  hot  nor 
cold. 

Dr.  Richardson  cites  a  number  of  interesting  cases  to 
show  the  value  and  efficacy  of  this  new  remedial  agent.  He 
has  employed  it  in  amputations,  in  the  treatment  of  open 
ulcers,  cancer,  necrosis,  and  obstinate  haemorrhage,  with  sin¬ 
gular  success.  He  has  also  tried  various  combinations  of 
the  simple  fluid  with  other  substances,  of  which  he  gives  the 
following  account : 

Creasote. — With  the  old  creasote  of  the  shops  the  fluid  forms 
an  excellent  compound.  The  creasote  acts  well  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  antiseptic,  and  also  as  a  solidifier  of  albumen.  It  pro¬ 
duces,  however,  some  degree  of  irritation.  The  proportion  is 
one  minim  of  creasote  to  two  drachms  of  solution. 

Carholic  Acid. — With  pure  carbolic  acid  the  fluid  also  com¬ 
bines.  The  compound  so  produced  possesses  the  same  pro¬ 
perties  as  the  mixture  of  creasote  and  the  styptic.  Five 
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grains  of  the  acid  may  be  added  to  two  drachms  of  the 
fluid.  The  combination  is  very  powerful^  but  it  produces 
some  irritation. 

Quina. — The  pure  alkaloid  quina  dissolves  in  the  styptic 
fluid,  and  forms  a  good  solution  in  the  proportion  of  one 
grain  to  a  drachm.  The  quina  adds  to  the  antiseptic  power, 
but,  I  think,  takes  away  from  the  adhesive  property.  Pro¬ 
portion,  half  a  grain  to  a  drachm. 

Iodine. — Iodine  unites  readily  with  the  fluid,  and  five,  or 
even  seven,  grains  of  it  may  be  got  into  the  quarter  ounce. 
The  combination  is  most  useful  in  cases  where  there  is  puru¬ 
lent  or  fetid  discharge  from  a  surface  surrounded  with 
indurated  tissue.  The  iodine  produces  no  irritation. 

Iodide  of  Cadmium. — Iodide  of  potassium  and  iodide  of 
ammonium  do  not  readily  combine  with  the  styptic ;  but 
iodide  of  cadmium,  which  possesses  a  similar  physiological 
action,  goes  up  in  it  readily.  Half  a  drachm  of  the  salt  will 
go  up  in  an  ounce  of  the  solution. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury. — The  bichloride  of  mercury  is  soluble 
in  the  solution,  and  the  compound,  in  the  proportion  of  the 
one  twentieth  of  a  grain  to  one  drachm  of  the  styptic,  is  a 
most  useful  application  in  indolent  syphilitic  ulcers.  I  think 
this  application  would  also  be  useful  in  lupus. 

Morphia. — Morphia  goes  up  well  in  the  solution,  and  in 
irritable  painful  ulcer  a  compound  of  morphia  and  the  styptic, 
in  proportion  of  half  a  grain  of  the  alkaloid  to  a  drachm  of 
the  fluid,  is  of  service.  Pain  is  at  once  relieved,  and  healing 
is  promoted.  This  compound  on  cotton  would  be  good  for 
a  stopping  of  a  hollow  tooth  to  relieve  toothache. 

All  the  other  narcotic  alkaloids  in  their  pure  form  go  up  in 
the  solution — atropia,  aconitina,  and  the  rest.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  no  experience  as  to  the  value  of  such  combinations  in 
practice.  This  experience  has  yet  to  be  learned. 

Cantharidine. — This  substance,  on  the  addition  of  a  little 
chloroform,  can  be  taken  up  in  the  solution.  The  compound 
produces  what  may  almost  be  called  a  dry  blister,  the  fluid 
secreted  being  taken  up  as  it  is  exuded  by  the  styptic. 
There  are  cases  in  which  this  blistering  fluid  would  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  advantage  ;  indeed,  it  would  probably  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  all  cases  in  which  a  blister  is  required.  Two  to  four 
grains  may  be  used  to  the  ounce. 

Chloride  of  Zinc. — Chloride  of  zinc,  which  in  solution  has 
recently  been  used  for  the  dressing  even  of  recent  wounds, 
makes  a  good  compound  with  the  styptic.  Half  a  drachm 
of  the  salt  dissolves  readily  in  an  ounce  of  the  solution. — 
Pharmaceutical  Journal. 
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Translations  and  Reviews  of  Continental 
Veterinary  Journals* 

By  W.  Ernes,  M.B.C.V.S.,  London. 

DIFFUSED  INTERNAL  ARTERITIS  FOLLOWED  BY  DEATH. 

Bj  MM.  Bonnatjd  and  Andrieiix,  from  the  Journal  des  Feterinaires  du 

Midi. 

Since  1831,  when  M.  Bouley,  jeune,  published  the  first 
observation  extant  in  the  veterinary  annals  of  France  on 
arterial  obstructions,  several  works  on  the  subject  have  been 
published,  specially  by  MM.  Bouley  and  Goubaux,  these 
professors  have  demonstrated  by  a  great  number  of  facts 
that  diffused  internal  arteritis  is  a  malady  in  which  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  symptoms  have  a  univocal  importance ; 
they  have  pointed  out  the  characters  by  which  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  to  be  discovered ;  and  in  describing  the  characteristic 
anatomy  of  this  malady,  and  by  establishing  the  comparison 
between  it,  produced  artificially  or  experimentally,  and  when 
it  arises  spontaneously,  have  been  enabled  by  induction  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  etiology,  which  was  so  obscure  before, 
passing  from  the  pathology  to  the  jurisprudence  which 
has  directed  the  attention  of  veterinary  surgeons  to  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  resulting  lameness,  with  a  redhibitory  view.  It 
was  on  the  occasion  of  a  consultation  demanded  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  a  horse  affected  with  internal  arteritis  that  the 
Veterinary  Society  was  called  on  to  discuss  the  question  as 
to  redhibition,  and  in  one  of  its  meetings  it  was  unanimously 
decided  in  favour  of  it. 

An  entire  horse  of  the  common  Ardennes  breed,  about- 
nine  years  old,  in  good  condition,  and  presenting  all  the 
signs  of  health,  was  brought  for  examination  at  the  Veterinary 
School  of  Alfort,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1866,  by  the  proprie¬ 
tor,  who  had  just  bought  it.  He  gave  the  following  account, 
after  the  horse  had  been  in  his  possession  three  days  only; 

every  time  I  have  put  it  in  harness  I  found  that  it  was  unable 
to  perform  its  w'ork,  though  it  took  to  the  collar ;  but  having 
gone  hardly  five  or  six  hundred  metres,  it  falls  lame  in  the  near 
hind  leg,  flexes  its  back  and  falls  down,  and  is  unable  to  get 
up  until  after  a  few  minutes.  Having  recovered,  it  gets  up 
of  its  own  accord  without  difficulty  ;  being  driven  de  novo, 
he  fell,  before  having  gone  fifty  metres,  to  get  up  and  fall 
again.  On  these  informations,  which  were  given  with  great 
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accuracy,  Professor  Reynal  having  an  idea  of  the  presence  of 
fibrous  clots  in  the  posterior  arteries,  or  the  aorta,  imme¬ 
diately  ordered  the  horse  to  be  put  in  harness  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  decide  with  more  certitude  on  the  nature  of 
the  morbid  state.  The  horse  was  put  to  a  fast  trot ;  during 
the  first  five  minutes  nothing  abnormal  occurred,  the  move¬ 
ments  being  regular ;  but  at  the  end  of  eight  minutes  an 
increasing  ataxic  movement  could  be  perceived  in  the  muscles 
of  the  posterior  extremities ;  they  had  not  the  necessary 
rigidity  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body;  there  was  not 
that  harmony  between  the  bipedes;  the  vertebral  column 
vacillated  as  if  the  horse  was  hurt  in  the  loins ;  the  fore  legs 
covered  the  usual  space  of  ground,  but  w^ere  not  followed  by 
the  hind  ones ;  the  left  gave  way  under  the  superincumbent 
weight ;  the  articulations  were  flexed,  but  their  extension 
seemed  impossible.  Independent  of  these  irregularities  in 
the  locomotion  characterised  by  the  double  lameness  more 
marked  in  the  left  leg,  the  animal  w^as  in  great  pain,  was 
covered  with  profuse  perspiration  in  every  region  anterior 
to  the  loins,  those  situated  posteriorly  being  dry  and  cold ;  the 
countenance  was  anxious,  the  nostrils  dilated,  the  respiration 
accelerated,  and  the  contractions  of  the  heart  were  so  violent 
that  they  raised  the  parietes  of  the  chest  at  every  systole ; 
the  pulse  was  strong,  but  irregular  above  75,  the  artery  full, 
and  the  arteries  of  the  fore  extremities  could  be  explored  at 
the  metacarpal  and  digital  regions.  Those  of  the  hind 
extremities,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  be  detected  by  the 
slightest  perceptible  vibration  to  the  touch,  and  this  absence 
of  pulsation  in  the  arteries,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  heat 
in  every  part  of  their  ramification,  sufficed  to  convince  us  of 
the  nature  of  the  malady,  wffiich  w^as  aggravated  by  every 
contraction  of  the  muscles.  A  few  steps  more,  and  the 
wffiole  of  the  posterior  part  became  powerless,  and  the  animal 
fell  prostrate  to  the  ground,  uttering  plaintive  cries;  it 
remained  almost  motionless,  only  bending  its  neck  from 
time  to  time,  anxiously  looking  at  the  hind  quarters ;  after 
a  decubitus  of  about  three  minutes,  it  got  up,  however,  with 
some  difficulty,  sitting  on  its  haunches  for  a  few  seconds, 
being  afraid  from  the  fear  of  the  pain  to  bring  its  hind 
extremities  into  action.  Being  slightly  stimulated  with  the 
whip,  the  animal  got  on  its  legs,  uttering  a  plaintive  grunt, 
but  was  unable  to  stand  on  account  of  the  pain  in  the  limbs, 
which  remained  cold  and  dry.  After  trying  to  balance  itself, 
fell  down  again.  Waiting  a  minute  or  two,  our  patient  was 
again  able  to  get  up,  and  with  some  difficulty  to  get  to  the  yard 
of  the  hospitaL  Arrived  there,  we  w^ere  enabled  to  explore 
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the  parts  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  aorta  and  its 
terminal  divisions ;  the  first  artery  gave  to  the  finger  of  the 
explorer  the  feeling  of  easy  pulsation  ;  the  same  was  the  case 
with  the  external  iliac  on  the  right  side ;  but  on  the  left  side 
this  artery  could  hardly  be  felt^,  and,  as  far  as  a  comparison 
could  be  made,  there  was  great  attenuation  in  the  pulsation 
of  the  left  terminal  arteries  of  the  aorta.  The  following  day 
the  horse  was  exercised  several  times,  the  same  symptoms 
being  always  observed ;  they  manifested  themselves  when  the 
horse  was  trotted  in  hand,  or  with  a  man  on  its  back. 

^“^The  diagnosis  in  the  presence  of  these  pathognomonic 
symptoms  was  not  difficult,  the  intermittent  lameness,  the 
paralysis,  or  the  modification  in  the  muscular  system,  the 
lowering  of  the  temperature  and  the  dryness  of  the  .hind 
quarter,  while  the  other  parts  were  covered  with  profuse 
perspiration,  the  absence  of  pulsation  in  the  collateral  arteries 
of  the  posterior  extremities,  and  the  attenuation  in  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  pulsation  in  the  terminal  divisions  of  the  posterior 
aorta,  clearly  established  the  existence  of  internal  and  diffused 
arteritis. 

The  prognosis  was  unfavourable,  the  malady  being  in¬ 
curable,  the  coagulum  never  becoming  absorbed,  and  the 
obstructed  artery  free  for  the  circulation.^^  (M.  Bouley.) 

It  was  impossible  to  suppose’ that,  in  this  particular  case, 
the  symptoms  being  manifested  so  rapidly,  and  with  siich 
violence,  that  the  collateral  arteries  could  have  required  the 
amplitude  so  as  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  obstructed 
trunks  of  the  main  artery.  -  The  muscles  in  the  state  of 
inaction  received  blood  enough  to  maintain  their  function, 
viz.  that  of  supporting  the  w'^eight  of  the  body ;  but,  if  called 
into  action,  there  was  not  stimulus  enough  to  supply  the 
contraction,  and  they  became  powerless  at  the  end  of  a  few 
minutes.  The  horse,  the  subject  of  this  report,  was  put  at 
livery  by  the  advice  of  Professor  Reynal,  with  a  view  to 
redhibition,  where  through  some  informality  in  the  legal 
process  it  remained  for  six  weeks,  and  was  brought  back  to 
the  hospital  of  the  School  by  the  party  to  whom  it  had  been 
intrusted,  for  fear  of  its  dying  in  his  charge.  On  entering 
the  hospital  (17th  of  May)  the  animal  was  so  changed  that 
it  could  hardly  be  recognised,  such  was  the  state  of  emacia¬ 
tion,  more  particularly  the  wasting  of  the  hind  quarters. 
The  head  was  held  low,  the  countenance  anxious,  the  eye 
dull,  locomotion  difficult  and  unsteady,  the  posterior  extre¬ 
mities  painful,  which  was  indicated  by  their  constantly 
shifting  position,  and  being  constantly  carried  forward,  as 
if  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  animal 
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expressed  by  the  diminution  of  appetite^  the  anxiety  and 
restlessness,  the  anguish  which  it  suffered  whether  in  a 
recumbent  position  or  standing;  its  groans  were  frequent 
from  intense  pain ;  at  times  it  w'ould  throw  itself  down 
and  roll  as  if  it  were  suffering  from  acute  abdominal  pain. 
These  disordered  movements  became  more  frequent  in  the 
last  few  days  of  its  existence.  The  salient  parts  were  ex¬ 
coriated  from  the  frictions  repeatedly  applied  and  the  appetite 
was  now  completely  lost ;  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  misery 
by  the  intense  suffering  the  animal  died  in  a  state  of 
marasmus.  The  autopsy  was  made  within  one  hour  after 
death.  All  the  morbid  lesions  were  found  in  the  vascular 
system,  and  in  the  bloodvessels  posterior  to  the  diaphragm  ; 
the  anterior  aorta  with  its  divisions  were  perfectly  intact; 
nothing  abnormal  was  found  in  the  viscera,  pelvic,  abdo¬ 
minal,  or  thoracic,  except,  however,  a  slight  discoloration 
of  the  blood.  The  heart  was  somewhat  of  a  paler  colour 
than  in  the  normal  state,  its  cavities  were  filled  with  solid 
coagula  of  dark-coloured  blood  imbedded  in  the  valves, 
evidently  formed  before  death;  these  coagula  presented 
a  peculiar  solidity  and  cohesion,  showing  that  the  fibrine 
predominated.  The  posterior  aorta,  with  the  caeliac  divi¬ 
sions,  was  free  from  obliterations.  The  trunks  of  the  great 
mesenteric  artery  examined  externally  w^ere  seen  to  have  pre¬ 
served  this  cylindrical  form,  but  their  calibre  had  gradually 
increased;  no  external  unevenness  betrayed  the  existence  of 
the  coagulum  which  extended  in  both  trunks  for  about  eight 
centimetres  from  their  origin.  The  obstructed  artery  pos¬ 
sessed  the  consistence  of  india-rubber,  but  beyond  that  had 
preserved  its  normal  appearance  there  as  well  as  in  the 
other  parts,  the  lesions  of  w^hich  w^e  are  about  to  describe. 
The  adjacent  tissues  were  found  healthy,  though  the  arteries 
were  mostly  obliterated.  On  laying  open  longitudinally  the 
mesenteric  trunks  the  following  clots  were  found.  In  the  left 
a  clot  of  a  greyish  yellow^  colour  extending  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  vessel,  without  adhering  to  the  coats  of  it,  but 
exactly  modelled  to  the  shape  of  the  artery,  about  eight  centi¬ 
metres  in  length,  bifurcated  like  the  trunk  itself  at  the  point 
of  the  division.  The  first  part  penetrated  in  the  shape  of  a 
cone  in  the  left  caeliac  artery ;  the  second  is  subdivided  into 
four  ramifications,  w^hich  obliterate  the  origin  of  the  four  first 
arteries  of  the  small  intestines.  Externally  the  coagulum  was 
nearly  everyw'here  completely  covered  with  a  sort  of  pseudo- 
serous  membrane,  which  w^as  easily  separated;  it  was  firm,  re¬ 
sisting,  and  elastic.  The  whole  mass  w^as  solid,  homogeneous, 
granulous  on  fracture,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  formed  in 
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Stratified  layers.  The  inner  surface  of  the  artery  had  lost 
nothing  of  its  physiological  polish^  except  in  those  parts  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  ruggedness  of  the  coagulum  where  it  was 
attached  by  small  granulations  to  the  part  of  the  artery  pos¬ 
terior  to  the  trunk,  occupying  a  space  of  about  two  centi¬ 
metres.  It  is  probable  that  the  course  of  the  blood  was  still 
possible,  as  it  could  flow  between  the  coagulum  and  the 
arterial  parietes.  In  the  right  trunk  the  coagulum  adhered 
to  the  artery  of  the  upper  half  which  was  protuberant  and 
rounded,  while  the  inferior  was  smooth  and  elongated,  in  the 
form  of  a  cone.  The  superior  caecal  artery  was  obliterated 
by  a  coagulum  similar  to  the  others.  There  is,  however, 
one  fact  which  is  to  be  noted,  viz.  that  the  superior  part 
was  traversed  bv  a  canal  of  a  centimetre  in  diameter,  and 
two  in  length.  It  is  incontestable,  the  peripheric  adher¬ 
ence  being  complete  and  the  canal  traversing  only  part 
of  the  coagulum,  that  the  circulation  was  impossible  in  the 
right  mesenteric  artery.  We  must,  however,  observe  that 
the  abdominal  viscera,  particularly  the  caecum,  were  still 
enabled  to  receive  the  quantity  of  blood  necessary  for  their 
functions  and  nutrition  by  the  anastomosing  branches  of  the 
caeliac  artery,  and  also  from  the  right  caeliac  in  conjunction 
wdth  the  artery  of  the  arch  of  the  caecum  all  these  anasto¬ 
moses  being  comparatively  free  from  obstructions.  The  right 
caeliac  artery  contained  two  fusiform  fibrous  clots  from  seven 
to  ten  centimetres  in  length,  the  first  was  O' 15  centimetres 
from  the  origin  of  the  artery ;  the  second  twenty  from  the 
first.  The  left  caeliac  vein  contained  three  fibrous  clots,  like¬ 
wise  fusiform,  smooth  on  the  exterior  surface,  from  eight  to 
ten  centimetres  in  length.  The  aorta  was  increased  in  size, 
also  preserving  its  regular  normal  form ;  to  the  touch  it  had 
an  elastic  feeling,  as  if  it  had  been  injected  with  some  sub¬ 
stance.  The  terminal  divisions  were  the  seat  of  the  same 
lesions  nearly  throughout  their  length.  In  the  collateral  and 
terminal  divisions  of  the  iliac  arteries  w^e  still  found  oblitera¬ 
tions,  but  somewhat  different  objectively,  particularly  in  the 
arteries  somewhat  distant  from  the  aorta ;  there  the  clots 
were  of  a  brown  yellowish  tint,  softer,  less  elastic,  and  not 
so  tenacious;  it  was  very  easy  to  perceive  that  it  contained 
many  globules  imprisoned  in  the  meshes  of  the  coagulated 
fibrine,  which  was  still  imperfectly  condensed.  The  coats  of 
these  arteries  were  reddish  and  roughish,  but  without  marked 
unevenness.  These  deposits  were  found  in  all  the  arteries, 
with  the  exception  of  the  internal  innominata.  The  obturator 
artery  and  the  subsacral  were  those  in  which  they  were  the 
most  formidable ;  it  is  also  remarkable  that  on  the  left  side 
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they  appeared  to  be  more  ancient  than  on  the  right.  In  the 
vena  porta  and  the  liver  similar  lesions  were  found.  There 
was  no  effusion  in  the  chest.  The  summary  is — 1st.  Ahorse 
falls  lame,  and  is  afiPected  with  intermittent  paralysis  of  the 
hind  quarters.  2ndly.  The  lateral  arteries  of  the  hind  legs 
are  pulseless,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  terminal  division  of 
the  aorta  is  less  intense.  3rdly.  The  posterior  parts  remain 
cold,  while  the  other  parts  are  covered  with  profuse  sweat. 
4thly.  The  autopsy  explains  these  symptoms  by  the  presence 
of  the  number  of  the  obturator  coagulums  in  the  posterior 
aorta,  its  divisions  and  subdivisions,  mesenteric  and  caeliac 
arteries,  the  caeliac  veins,  and  the  vena  porta. 

The  excuse  for  the  length  of  these  extracts  must  be  the 
importance  of  the  case.  The  affection  is,  in  my  opinion,  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  than  generally  believed,  it  being 
not  always  diagnosed ;  those  cases  which  are  designated  by 
the  old  farriers  as  chinked  in  the  chine,  or  kidney  drappers, 
are  often  caused  by  obstructions  in  the  arterial  system,  but 
as  these  poor  animals  get  frequently  in  the  hands  of  capers, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  intermittent  lameness,  sell  and 
resell  them  until  they  are  ultimately  lost  to  the  investigation 
of  the  profession.  The  Translator. 
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SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  held  August  2Ist,  1867. 

Pr  ESENT  : — The  President;  Professors  Spooner,  Varnell,  and 
Gamgee;  Messrs.  J.  C.  Broad,  Brown,  Cowie,  Ernes, 
Harpley,  Harrison,  Pritchard,  Thacker,  Wilkinson, 
Withers,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  con¬ 
firmed. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  James  Cowie,  Vice-President, 
acknowledging  his  election. 

The  Secretary  then  proceeded  to  read  the  correspondence 
which  he  had  received  from  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  informing  him  that  he  would  be  happy  to  receive  a 
deputation  from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Vete¬ 
rinary  Surgeons  at  the  Privy  Council  Office,  and  appointing 
the  time  when  it  would  be  most  convenient  for  the  deputation 
to  be  received.  Also  a  letter  from  E.  Holland,  Esq.,  M.P., 
who  regretted  his  inability  to  attend,  on  account  of  indis¬ 
position. 
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The  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  result 
of  their  interview  with  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
on  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  July,  1867,  was  then  read. 

A  deputation  from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  had  an  interview  with  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  the  Privy  Council  Office,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Charter  and  the  proposed  Veterinary  Surgeons 
Bill.  The  deputation  was  kindly  introduced  by  C.  N.  Newde- 
gate,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  Wednesday,  July  10th.  The  President 
(William  Field,  jun.,  Esq.),  Professors  Spooner  and  Varnell, 
Messrs.  J.  C.  Broad,  Cowie,  Ernes,  Goodwin,  Gowing, 
Fleming,  Harpley,  W.  M.  Wilkinson,  Esq.  (the  legal  adviser), 
and  the  Secretary. 

Professor  Spooner  stated  to  the  Lord  President  that  the 
object  of  the  deputation  had  reference  to  parties  now  in 
authority,  who  are  making  an  application  to  Government  for 
granting  a  separate  charter  to  Scotland,  which,  if  granted,  it 
was  considered  by  the  Council  would  be  most  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  veterinary  profession.  Unfortunately, 
a  misunderstanding  had  arisen  with  regard  to  the  relative 
position  of  the  affiliated  schools  and  the  chartered  body. 

Professor  Spooner  explained  to  His  Grace  the  origin  and 
foundation  of  the  institution  first  established  in  London  in 
the  year  1 792,  and  the  one  subsequently  founded  by  the  late 
Professor  Dick  in  Edinburgh  in  1826.  There  v^ere  then 
only  two  existing  schools,  and  no  charter;  but  the  students 
of  both  institutions  were  examined  by  the  most  eminent 
medical  men  of  the  day,  both  in  London  and  Edinburgh. 

An  application  was  afterwards  made  to  Government  for  a 
charter  which,  in  1844,  w^as  granted  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  late  Professor  Dick  being  one  of  the  petitioners.  The 
charter  to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  there¬ 
fore,  was  granted  on  the  joint  petition  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  schools,  and  the  examinations  have  since  been  con¬ 
ducted  according  to  an  approved  curriculum  of  study  by  a 
Court  of  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Council,  a  moiety  of 
which  acts  in  J^ondon  for  England,  and  the  other  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  for  Scotland  ;  so  that  the  Scotch  are  equally  incor¬ 
porated,  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  under  the  existing 
charter  as  the  English.  Upon  these  grounds  Professor 
Spooner  argued  that  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  a  new  and 
separate  charter  for  Scotland,  and  that  if  such  were  granted, 
it  would,  in  a  small  professional  body,  have  a  baneful  influence 
by  creating  a  rivalry,  not  in  education,  but  in  conferring 
diplomas  and  degrees.  Whereas  he  considered  that  it  was 
of  importance  that  the  character  of  the  profession  should  be 
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elevated  from  its  present  position,  which  during  the  great 
cattle  plague  had  been  most  unjustly  maligned  by  associating 
the  names  of  illegitimate  practitioners  of  no  education  with 
the  duly  educated  and  recognised  members  of  the  profession. 
Many  have  long  felt  this  degradation,  and  it  has  become 
highly  necessary  that  a  Bill  should  be  obtained  with  a  view 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  charter.  The  object  or  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  Bill  is  not,  however,  to  punish  those 
who  are  now  practising  under  an  assumed  title,  but  hereafter 
to  prevent  others  following  their  example. 

Mr.  Newdegate  endeavoured  to  explain  the  relative  position 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  with  those  of 
other  teaching  colleges,  and  said  all  that  was  needed  by  the 
Scotch  school  was  the  granting  of  the  sign  manual. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  considered  that  the  granting  of  a  separate 
charter  to  Scotland  would  be  creating  a  competition  in 
granting  degrees,  instead  of  the  only  proper  competition 
which  should  be  between  the  different  schools  as  to  which 
should  give  the  best  education. 

The  Lord  President  inquired  to  what  extent  the  governing 
body  was  represented,  and  by  whom  constituted. 

He  was  informed  there  were  twenty-four  members  of 
Council  chosen  by  the  profession,  among  whom  were  Scotch 
as  well  as  English  members,  and  the  Council  nominated  the 
Examining  Boards,  a  moiety  acting  for  England  and  the 
other  moiety  for  Scotland. 

Mr  Cowie,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Scotch  Court  of 
Examiners,  also  replied  that  the  distance  would  prevent 
Scotch  members,  if  elected,  from  attending  the  Council 
meetings.  He  was  satisfied  a  rivalry  already  existed  in  the 
Scotch  schools,  and  that  a  much  higher  status  wmuld  be 
given  to  the  profession  by  the  present  existing  Council  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  than  had  hitherto 
been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Professor  Dick. 

The  Lord  President  was  further  informed  that  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  granted  certificates  of  qualification, 
but  that  there  were  now  more  than  3000  members  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

The  Lord  President  w^as  further  addressed  by  G.  Fleming 
and  W.  M.  Wilkinson,  Esqrs. 

His  Grace  appeared  to  be  duly  impressed  with  the  import¬ 
ance  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  lower  the  standard  of 
education  in  veterinary  science.  He  was  aware  that  a  petition 
from  Scotland  on  the  subject  of  the  charter  would  be  laid 
before  him,  but  was  not  yet  got  out ;  and  he  promised  the 
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deputation  that  the  subject  introduced  by  them  should  have 
his  most  careful  consideration. 

The  Secretary  informed  the  Council  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council^  which 
had  caused  some  delay  in  consequence  of  the  letter  being 
addressed^  owing  to  some  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
of  the  Privy  Council  Office,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College  instead  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  which  mistake  was  subsequently  rectified  at  the 
Privy  Council  Office. 

The  Secretary  had  an  interview  at  the  same  time  with 
Mr.  Herbert,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  inform¬ 
ing  him  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  would  be  prepared  with  a  written  statement  of  the 
grounds  of  objection  against  the  granting  of  a  charter  to 
Scotland,  if  sufficient  time  w’ere  allowed  for  that  purpose. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  now  find  that  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  former  application  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  had  been  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
of  which  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  then  President.  The 
letter  was  then  read  which  had  been  received  from  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Privy  Council,  dated  August  l6th,  inform¬ 
ing  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
that  a  petition  for  the  grant  of  a  charter  to  a  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege  in  Scotland  had  been  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Adverting  to  the  object  of  the  deputation  from  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  when  they  were  received  by 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  he  requesting  to  be 
furnished  with  a  WTitten  statement  of  the  grounds  of  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  grant  of  the  charter  prayed  for,  and  which  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  may 
wish  to  have  considered  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  for  Trade. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  prepared  their  reply  to  the 
letter,  stating  their  grounds  of  objection,  which  was  now 
submitted  to  the  Council  for  their  approval. 

After  a  considerable  discussion  it  was  deemed  important 
that  the  letter  thus  prepared  should  emanate  from  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  that 
it  be  forwarded  by  hand  at  once  to  the  Privy  Council  Office, 
along  with  a  copy  of  the  charter  and  other  papers  relating  to 
this  subject. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Gamgee  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
3rnes, 

That  the  President  be  authorised  to  sign  the  letter,  and 
that  it  be  delivered  by  hand.^^ 
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In  the  absence  of  the  legal  adviser,  it  was  moved  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gamgee^  and  seconded  by  Professor  Varnell, 

‘^That  Messrs.  Loch  andMaclaurin  be  employed  to  watch 
the  proceedings  in  behalf  of  the  Council,  and  obtain  every 
information  concerning  the  application  for  a  veterinary 
charter  for  Scotland.^^ — Carried. 

The  President  was  requested  to  wait  upon  Messrs.  Loch 
and  Maclaurin,  the  Parliamentary  Agents,  and  explain  to 
them  the  position  of  affairs. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Wm.  Henry  Coates, 

Secretary. 
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ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  “New London 
Inn,”  Exeter,  on  Friday,  19th  July.  The  members  present  were, 
Messrs.  T.  D.  Gregory,  Bideford  (President  jpro  tem.^  ;  W.  Raddall, 
Launceston;  T.  D.  Broad,  Bath;  T.  Dring,  Bath;  W.  Ward,  Cre- 
diton ;  J.  J.  Collings,  Plymouth;  J.  Cornelius,  Torquay;  Professor 
Morton,  Hon.  Associate,  Dawlish ;  and  R.  H.  Dyer,  Hon.  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Mamhead  Cottage,  Exeter.  Messrs.  Stock  and 
Collings,  of  Exeter,  and  W.  Gill,  vet.  student,  were  also  present. 

The  Secretary  explained  the  reason  of  the  meeting  being  held  at 
Exeter  instead  of  Bristol. 

Mr.  George  Bodington,  President,  forwarded  a  telegram,  stating 
that  he  had  missed  the  6.40  train,  and  therefore  was  disappointed 
in  not  being  able  to  attend. 

A  telegram  was  also  sent  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Gregory,  of  Portsmouth, 
regretting  his  inability  to  attend. 

Letters  from  Mr.  Bland,  of  Newbery,  and  Mr.  Gould,  of  South¬ 
ampton,  and  some  others,  were  read  to  the  same  effect. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Gregory,  of  Bideford,  was  elected  President  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Messrs.  T.  D.  Broad,  W.  Ward,  and  John  J.  Collings  were 
elected  Vice-Presidents. 

Mr.  Charles  Parsons,  jun.,  of  Launceston,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Col¬ 
lings,  of  Exeter,  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Raddall  referred  to  an  advertisement  taken  from  a  local 
paper,  which  declared  a  practitioner  to  be  duly  and  legally  qualified 
as  a  veterinary  surgeon,  although  it  is  known  that  he  possesses  no 
diploma. 

The  Secretarv  was  instructed  how  to  deal  with  the  case,  in  order 
to  protect  the  members  of  the  profession,  and  the  public  from 
misconception. 
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It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  for  the  future  at  the 
same  time  and  place  that  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  holds  its  meeting,  which  it  is  believed  will  afford 
many  members  of  the  profession  an  opportunity  of  joining  their 
brethren. 

Messrs.  J.  J.  Collings  and  Cornelius  were  appointed  auditors  to 
examine  the  accounts,  which  were  found  correct  and  passed. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  next  meeting  be  held  at  Bideford  on 
Wednesday,  the  2nd  of  October. 

Mr.  Dring’s  motion  was  carried  nem.  con.,  which  proposed  that 
the  meetings  be  held  every  four  months  instead  of  quarterly,  as 
heretofore. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  not  read,  nor  were  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  “epidemics”  and  “epizootics,”  as  time  would  not  permit. 

A  request  was  made  to  the  Secretary  that  his  paper  be  forwarded 
for  publication  in  the  Veterinarian,  as  if  read,  which  was  assented 
to  at  the  moment ;  but,  on  reflection,  he  deemed  it  unadvisable. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  “  southerners”  (with  but  few  exceptions) 
are  very  much  behind  our  brethren  in  the  north.  It  is  discouraging 
to  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  promoting  the  literature  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  when  their  labours  in  preparing  papers  for  discussion  at  our 
meetings  are  treated  with  indifference.  It  is  further  to  be  regretted 
that  the  essays  and  papers  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  in¬ 
troduced  for  discussion,  for  the  benefit  of  members  individually 
and  the  profession  generally,  should  not  have  been  more  warmly 
received. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  particularise  names ;  suflSce  it  to  say  some 
valuable  papers  have  been  read,  and  but  few  members  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  attending  to  listen  to  them.  It  is 
feared  that  if  this  state  of  things  continue  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
any  one  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  prepare  papers  for  the  future. 
We  want  a  little  of  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  north  infused  into  our 
warmer  climate  ;  until  which  takes  place  we  must  be  contented  to 
remain  in  statu  quo. 

R.  H.  Dyer,  Hon.  Sec., 

Mamhead  Cottage,  near  Exeter. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the 
Medical  Institution,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  August. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
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There  were  also  present : — Professor  Garagee,  Messrs.  Morgan, 
Harwood,  Wilson,  Briscoe,  Thomas  Simpson,  Elam,  Duff,  and  Duck, 
Liverpool ;  Messrs.  Thomas  Greaves,  P.  Taylor,  and  Taylor,  jun., 
Manchester;  Messrs.  Whittle,  Worsley ;  Wood,  Wigan;  Storrar, 
Chester ;  Walley,  West  Derby ;  Dobie,  Birkenhead ;  Niel,  Barrow, 
Turriff,  &c. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  having  been  read  and  con¬ 
firmed,  the  Chairman  introduced  Professor  Gamgee  to  the  meeting, 
who  thereupon  delivered  the  following  highly  interesting  address  : 

ON  CATTLE  PLAGUES  IN  GENERAL,  AND  THE  SERVICES  TO  BE 
RENDERED  THIS  COUNTRY  BY  THE  VETERINARY  PROFESSION. 

Gentlemen,- — History  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  compound  of  poetry  and 
philosophy,  and  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  there  is  much  of  both  in  the  history  of 
veterinary  medicine.  It  dates  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  is  coeval  with 
the  subjugation  of  animals  by  man.  The  earliest  traditions  are  of  the  times  of 
Abraham  who  was  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold.  Jacob’s  skill  in  the  art  of 
breeding,  rearing,  and  preventing  disease  in  animals,  must  have  been  as  great  as 
that  of  any  stock  manager  of  the  present  day.  We  are  told  how  he  secured 
speckled  and  ring-straked  cattle,  brown  sheep,  or  spotted  goats.  He  wished  to 
destroy  uniformity  of  colour  in  Laban’s  herds  and  flocks,  and  he  took  “  the  rods 
of  green  poplar,  and  of  the  hazel  and  chestnut-tree,  and  pilled  white  strakes  in 
them  and  made  the  white  appear  which  was  in  the  rods.”  Jacob  undertook  to 
feed  and  keep  Laban’s  flock  in  consideration  of  the  partycoloured  animals 
becoming  his  property  ;  and,  when  the  stronger  cattle  conceived,  “  Jacob  laid 
the  rods  before  the  eyes  of  the  cattle  in  the  gutters,  that  they  might  conceive 
among  the  rods.  But  when  the  cattle  were  feeble  he  put  them  not  in ;  so  the 
feebler  were  Laban’s  and  the  stronger  Jacob’s.”  “  He  put  his  own  flocks  by 
themselves,  and  put  them  not  unto  Laban’s  cattle  so  that  he  “  increased  ex¬ 
ceedingly  and  had  much  cattle.” 

Jacob,  however,  went  further  than  this,  and  distinctly  claims  the  knowledge 
and  tact,  whereby  sickness  was  prevented  amongst  the  stock  under  his  charge. 
When  chiding  Laban  he  said,  ‘‘  This  twenty  years  have  I  been  with  thee  :  thy 
ewes  and  thy  she-goats  have  not  cast  their  young.”  How  he  aecomplished  this 
he  does  not  tell  us  ;  but  his  prescription  for  securing  parti -coloured  stock  is  still 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  in  our  own  country.  If  we  travel  in  Aberdeen¬ 
shire  we  find  that  breeders  of  black  cattle  have  a  great  dread  of  any  but  black 
cats  about  their  steading  and  fields ;  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  owners  of  an 
Angus  herd  complained  to  me  years  since  how  a  prize  cow  had  been  fascinated 
by  a  man  working  in  a  field  with  his  shirt-sleeves  down  and  the  rest  of  his  body 
covered  with  dark  clothes.  Its  calf  was  born  with  both  forelimbs  white  up  to 
the  elbows. 

We  may  be  disposed  to  smile  at  such  ancient  relics  of  superstition,  but  a  vast 
amount  of  experience  was  the  basis  of  that  knowledge  which  a  privileged  here¬ 
ditary  priesthood  possessed,  and  was  moulded  for  universal  purposes  by  the 
great  Hippocrates.  To  the  period  of  the  Coan  School  must  be  traced  the  first 
germs  of  sciences  which  are  now  completely  transforming  the  nature  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  medical  doctrine.  Comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  took  slender 
root  even  so  long  ago  as  in  the  days  of  the  father  of  medicine.  They  have 
grown  vastly  since  then;  but,  as  with  every  other  branch  of  the  art  of  physic, 
glimmerings  of  truth  ensconced  beneath  huge  masses  of  error  and  prejudice 
constituted  until  recently  all  that  practitioners  of  the  healing  art  had  to  guide 
them  in  their  vocation.  Slowly  but  surely  the  foundation  has  been  laid  for  a 
new  era  in  medicine,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  science  of  comparative  pathology 
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neglected  and  almost  contemned  up  to  the  present  day  must  exert  a  vast  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  further  development  of  human  thought  and  the  creation  of  a  sound 
medical  philosophy. 

It  was  but  the  other  day  that  we  lost  the  greatfman  who,  in  a  few  terse  sen¬ 
tences  embodying  the  results^of  infinite  labour  in  the  field  of  comparative  ana¬ 
tomy,  gave  us  the  starting-point  for  comprehensive  generalisations.  John  Goodsir 
taught  us  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  things.  His  keen  perception  developed 
that  theory  which  now  enables  us  to  understand  the  nature  of  many,  perhaps  of 
all,  morbid  processes  ;  and  if  the  Virchows’  of  a  foreign  school  can  claim  to 
have  acted  as  pioneers  in  great  discoveries,  it  was  only  after  Goodsir  had  seen 
and  spoken. 

We  do  not  despise  the  great  men  of  past  generations,  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned  here.  Many  have,  perhaps,  contributed  more  than  they  were  aware 
to  render  medicine  a  science,  but  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  all  practitioners 
of  the  healing  art  have  had  to  rely  too  much  on  empiricism,  and  that  the  great 
truths — the  great  principles  destined  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos — are  only  now 
in  the  process  of  evolution.  These  great  principles  admit  of  being  taught  and 
illustrated  as  much  in  a  veterinary  as  in  a  medical  school,  and  it  would  not  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  prove  that  the  enlightened  study  of  the  diseases  of  animals 
is  the  great  requisite  of  the  present  day,  in  order  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  study 
of  pathology. 

What  do  we  learn  from  history  ?  Animals  no  less  than  men  have  from  time 
immemorial  been  liable  to  disease,  and  we  can  trace  in  the  most  ancient  records 
much  regarding  the  nature  and  origin  of  such  diseases.  Jacob’s  distinction 
between  the  strong  and  feeble  animals  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  were  of 
old,  as  there  are  now,  innate  conditions  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring  which 
account  for  many  infirmities^ — hereditary  predisposition  based  on  the  universal 
law  of  “  like  produces  like.”  There  is  no  accident  here.  As  a  breeder,  Jacob 
selected  the  strong  animals  for  his  own  purposes,  and  with  much  selfishness 
handed  over  the  feeble  and  infirm  to  his  master.  The  strongest  animals,  as  well 
as  the  strongest  men,  fighting  their  way  through  the  world  have  to  contend  with 
innumerable  agencies  destined  to  destroy  them.  They  are  liable  to  injuries,  and 
to  be  influenced  by  heat  or  cold,  drought  or  moisture,  and  many  other  conditions 
which  affect  individual  animals.  In  this  way  we  account  for  isolated  attacks  of 
illness,  which  may  be  grouped  in  the  copious  list  of  sporadic  diseases.  Through¬ 
out  all  time,  however,  we  find  that  apart  the  individual  predispositions  of  ani¬ 
mals  certain  conditions  have  brought  about  extraordinary  outbreaks  of  disease, 
which  have  been  more  or  less  circumscribed  in  the  area  over  which  they  have 
extended.  This  second  group  of  diseases  can  readily  be  traced  throughout  all 
time  as  occurring  independently  of  any  feebleness  of  men  or  animals  themselves 
but  due  to  extraordinary  telluric  influences.  The  bubonic  plagues  of  old ;  the 
carbuncular  diseases  or  forms  of  anthrax  of  veterinarians  ;  the  coincident  rotten¬ 
ness  of  cereal  crops  on  clay-soils  during  wet  seasons,  and  wholesale  destruction 
of  cattle  from  what  is  popularly  known  as  quarter  ill ;  the  agues  and  dysenteries 
of  man,  and  the  braxies  of  the  Scottish  hills,  are  all  due  to  definite  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate,  visible  wherever  and  whenever  these  conditions  repeat  them¬ 
selves,  and  absolutely  incapable  of  development  elsewhere  and  under  other 
circumstances. 

With  a  good  knowledge  of  geology  and  meteorology,  a  veterinarian  can  readily 
trace  out  on  a  map  the  regions  of  the  world  where  these  diseases  are  apt  to 
occur  at  intervals  more  or  less  remote.  The  predictions  of  their  occurrence 
must  be  left  to  those  who  can  foretell  cosmical  phenomena,  and  it  is  certain 
that  wet  seasons  on  certain  soils  induce  one  form  of  these  diseases,  hot  seasons 
on  other  soils  induce  another  form,  and  so  on. 

Great  misconception  has  arisen  from  the  use  of  a  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
expression,  introduced  in  medicine,  viz.  epidemic  constitutions.  It  serves  to 
disguise  the  truth  and  it  should  be  used  as  rarely  as  possible.  What  does  it 
mean  ?  It  has  served  to  encourage  people  in  the  idea  that  there  is  some  myste¬ 
rious  agency  operating  widely  and  through  the  atmosphere  whereby  men  and 
animals  suffer.  Anything  tending  to  favour  vagueness  of  thought  and  expression 
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regarding  the  causes  and  nature  of  disease,  should  be  banished  from  medical 
language,  and  I  unhesitatingly  say  that  we  should  be  most  guarded  in  resorting 
to  such  high-sounding  and  unintelligible  expressions  as  epizootic  or  epidemic  in¬ 
fluence  or  constitution. 

We  have  suffered  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  from  an  extraordinary 
epizootic  influence.  Its  origin  was  due  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  advisers 
knowing  nothing  of  veterinary  medicine,  and  I  blush  to  say  that  members  of  our 
profession  for  many  years  afterwards  knew  as  little  as  Sir  Robert  and  his  friends. 
The  increase  in  our  population  and  the  advantages  of  free  trade  induced  us  to 
open  our  ports  to  foreign  cattle.  We  had  in  times  past  suffered  from  foreign 
germs  of  disease,  and  no  doubt  some  of  the  germs  I  am  alluding  to  have  never 
quitted  the  soil  in  the  memory  of  man,  but  others  had  been  banished  by  our 
forefathers,  and  were  kept  at  bay  by  the  withering  influence  of  protection. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  third  great  group  of  diseases,  unlike  all  the  rest  distinct 
and  specific  in  their  origin  and  manifestations.  We  have  little  difficulty  in  tracing 
their  ravages  in  various  countries  in  times  past ;  but  the  great  fact  which  has 
been  overlooked  by  every  one  is,  that  they  do  not  spring  from  accidental  coin¬ 
cidences,  if  I  may  be  permitted  such  an  expression,  but  invariably  arise  from  the 
dissemination  of  reproductive  organisms. 

These  reproductive  organisms  are  of  two  kinds  :  Firstly,  those  unknown  to  us 
except  from  their  effects,  the  peculiar  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances 
dependent  on  their  dissemination  amongst  animals.  Secondly,  tlik)se  that  are 
visible  and  have  distinct  morphological  characters.  Under  the  last  head  we  in¬ 
clude  the  vast  group  of  animal  and  vegetable  parasites.  These  we  can  clearly 
trace  from  their  structure  and  methods  of  reproduction,  though  until  recently 
the  origin  of  many  was  involved  in  much  mystery,  owing  mainly  to  the  obscurity 
in  which  the  subject  of  the  metamorphosis  of  animals  was  involved. 

Of  the  parasitic  germs  we  have,  doubtless,  had  many  in  this  country  affecting 
men  and  animals  with  whom  they  probably  crossed  from  the  continent  ages 
past ;  but  of  the  germs  of  epizootic  disease  comparatively  little  was  known  until 
within  the  last  five-and-twenty  years.  We  had  forgotten  some  of  the  calamities 
of  old.  We  had  but  vague  notions  of  the  plague  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  great 
mortality  amongst  men  and  animals  at  Rome.  Popular  opinion  had  been  framed 
in  accordance  with  a  superstitious  belief  that  the  wrath  of  God  rather  than  the 
immutable  laws  of  nature  must  be  accounted  responsible  for  so  great  disasters. 
We  still  find  in  the  quakers  of  Friesland,  as  amongst  the  peasants  of  Sicily,  a 
prevailing  notion  that  it  is  sinful  to  interpose  such  means  as  mortal  man  can 
think  of  between  the  will  of  the  Almighty  and  the  death  of  man  or  beast.  The 
errors  of  man  rather  than  the  unfathomable  designs  of  the  Creator  have  been 
charged  with  the  origin  of  all  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  To  assert  that  we  were 
born  with  the  deadly  elements  of  reproductive  disease,  that  what  God  gave  with 
one  hand  he  almost  seems  to  have  taken  away  with  the  other,  might  by  some  be 
esteemed  impious ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  laws  of  procreation  are  as  clearly 
obeyed  in  the  propagation  of  a  virus,  of  an  animal  poison,  of  that  which  kills 
a  man  or  an  ox,  as  in  the  reproduction  of  the  animals  themselves. 

Fortified  with  the  knowledge  that  all  diseases  are  due  to  natural  and  not  super¬ 
natural  influences,  that,  however  hidden  from  man’s  comprehension,  may  he  the 
final  cause  of  distinctive  agencies  which  are  for  ever  at  war  with  life,  the  agen¬ 
cies  themselves  are  within  our  ken,  we  are  prepared  to  grapple  with  the  subject 
and  to  cope  successfully  with  the  most  devastating  pestilence. 

The  aim  and  object  of  the  veterinary  art  is,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to 
palliate  and  cure  those  isolated  attacks  of  disease  due  to  accident  and  individual 
predispositions.  Secondly,  to  study  the  laws  which  govern  the  development  of 
diseases  which  are  localised,  and  which  are  rarely  propagated  by  contagion  so  as 
to  enlighten  our  farmers  as  to  the  proper  means  of  effectual  prevention.  Thirdly, 
to  demonstrate  the  infinite  number  of  ways  by  which  epizootic,  contagious,  and 
parasitic  diseases  are  kept  up  so  as  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  people,  and  claim  the 
proper  support  of  an  enlightened  government  for  their  eradication. 

It  is  possible  to  strike  home  to  the  meanest  capacity  by  stating  that  it  is  the 
province  of  the  veterinarian  to  relieve  the  pain  and  sickness  of  those  every-day 
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diseases  in  animals  which  cannot  be  foreseen,  and  which  cannot,  therefore,  be 
altogether  guarded  against?  We  can  relieve  or  arrest  most  of  the  casual  mala¬ 
dies  of  beasts  of  burden.  But  we  have  another,  and,  perhaps,  a  higher  mission. 
It  is  to  protect  and  minister  to  the  increase  of  food  to  the  people.  So  long  as 
British  flocks  and  herds  are  liable  to  decimation  from  indigenous  diseases,  we 
have  enough  occupation  for  a  considerable  array  of  able  veterinarians.  More¬ 
over,  so  long  as  foreign  plagues,  the  epizootics  proper  I  have  alluded  to,  exist  on 
our  farms  or  threaten  our  shores,  it  is  our  duty  to  establish  barriers  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  British  stock. 

The  cattle  plague  has  somewhat  changed  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  public 
and  the  legislation  ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  indicate  how  we  can  render  great  ser¬ 
vices  to  our  country,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  far  too  strong  a  tendency  to 
treat  the  veterinary  profession  with  derision  and  contempt.  We  must  not  alto¬ 
gether  blame  the  outer  world  for  this.  Until  1865,  any  effort  made  to  insist  on 
the  importance  of  cattle  disease  prevention  found  little  or  no  support  amongst 
British  veterinarians.  Practitioners  were  absorbed  entirely  with  dispensing 
drugs,  and  gaining  a  livelihood  by  that  every-day  practice  which  is  but  one  of 
the  duties  of  our  calling.  Veterinary  colleges  alienated  from  each  other  by  strong 
jealousies,  and  separately  ruled  by  men  as  different  in  tastes,  opinion,  and  know¬ 
ledge,  as  they  well  could  be  worked  in  opposition ;  and  it  must  be  fresh  in  the 
memories  of  all  present  that  in  years  gone  by,  when  I  was  exerting  myself  to  im¬ 
press  on  the  public  mind  that  we  could  stem  the  current  of  contagious  disease. 
Professor  Dick  wrote  on  the  non-contagious  nature  of  epizootic  maladies,  and 
Professor  Simonds  backed  a  London  butcher  in  the  atmospheric  theory  of  the 
origin  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  the  foot  and  mouth  disease.  When  the  first 
statistics  regarding  the  ravages  of  disease  amongst  cattle  appeared  in  print,  there 
was  a  perfect  storm  of  indignation  at  the  supposed  exaggerated  nature  of  the 
statements.  It  was  thought  impossible  that  the  value  of  horned  stock  alone 
lost  in  six  years  ending  in  1860,  amounted  to  £25,934,650,  and  that  of  this 
about  12,000,000  sterling  had  been  swept  off  by  pleuro-pneumonia.  That 
including  the  losses  amongst  sheep  and  pigs  with  those  of  cattle  we  suffered  to 
the  extent  of  £6,000,000  sterling  per  annum,  and  that  in  addition  to  this  direct 
money  loss  we  had  the  deterioration  of  our  stock,  the  export  of  capital,  and, 
though  last  not  least,  a  manifest  prejudicial  influence  on  human  health. 

Alone  and  assailed  everywhere,  I  sought  relief  in  summoning  together  the 
veterinarians  of  Europe  in  Hamburg,  in  1863.  The  first  international  congress 
of  our  profession  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  reports  of  its  meetings  teem  with 
knowledge  of  the  most  precious  kind.  W^hen  a  second  congress  was  summoned 
for  Vienna,  our  Government  agreed  to  send  four  representatives,  but  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  the  humble  efforts  of  the  one  who  called  these  meetings  into  exist¬ 
ence  were  forgotten.  The  third  congress  takes  place  in  Zurich  this  year,  and  the 
reward  which  surely  lies  in  store  for  me  is,  that  warm  and  hearty  friends  from 
all  parts  of  the  European  continent  recognise  and  appreciate  exertions  which 
have  been  made  in  the  interest  of  all  nations  no  less  than  in  that  of  this 
country.  But,  gentlemen,  if  I  venture  to  hint  at  the  circumstance  that  years  of 
anxious  thought,  great  personal  labour,  and  expenditure  in  the  cause  of  cattle 
disease  prevention,  have  proved  disqualifications  rather  than  otherwise  to  a 
veterinarian  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  a  little  to  show  how  that  my  cause  is  the 
cause  of  the  profession  generally,  and  by  what  means  we  must  endeavour  to 
establish  our  claim  for  recognition  at  home  no  less  than  abroad. 

It  is  our  duty  as  a  body  to  prove  that  under  a  proper  organisation  and  acting 
under  our  advice,  three  or  four  millions  sterling  every  year  can  be  saved  to  the 
country.  We  can  render  fruitful  thousands  of  acres  of  land  which  are  lying  waste ; 
we  can  economise  animal  life  so  as  to  make  ourselves  quite  independent  of  the 
importation  of  live  cattle,  and  we  can  devise  a  system  whereby  a  rational  and 
unrestricted  free  trade  in  animal  produce  rather  than  in  the  animals  themselves 
can  be  inaugurated  and  sustained. 

What  has  been  our  position  since  the  cattle  plague  appeared  in  1865  ?  Every 
suggestion  made  for  years  back  has  been  slowly  but  surely  adopted.  But  by 
what  process  ?  Having  stated  long  before  the  rinderpest  appeared  how  it  would 
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reach  our  shores,  when  it  came  we  were  laughed  at,  and  the  foreign  dealers  were 
believed  when  they  said  that  the  filthy  cow-sheds  of  the  metropolis  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  the  mischief.  Our  recommendations  to  isolate,  slaughter  and  disin¬ 
fect,  were  characterised  as  barbarous  and  unscientific.  The  Government  adopted 
them,  and  in  order  to  shift  its  great  responsibilities  on  to  other  shoulders  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Royal  Commission.  How  were  we  represented  there  ?  One  veterina¬ 
rian,  and  that  one  the  representative  of  that  important  section  of  our  profession 
who  never  professed  to  know  anything  except  concerning  the  diseases  of  the 
horse.  A  veterinary  department  was  created,  and  instead  of  initiating  measures 
with  that  courage  and  determination  which  springs  from  fulness  of  knowledge 
and  competency,  it  has  always  been  behind  the  times.  The  cry  has  been  we 
have  no  power,  and  so  say  all  the  generals  who  have  no  brains.  We  are  not 
responsible  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  veterinary  department.  There  may  be 
reason  to  believe  that  the  amiability  of  our  representatives  there  led  to  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  our  power  to  other  hands ;  but  on  what  principle  can  any  one  defend 
the  placing  such  a  department  under  an  engineer  or  quite  a  junior  member  of 
the  medical  profession  ?  With  the  most  profound  respect  for  that  noble  body  of 
well-cared  for  individuals  the  body  of  royal  engineers,  and  with  the  greatest 
reverence  for  the  great  men  who  adorn  the  profession  of  medicine,  we  are  at 
liberty,  I  trust,  to  protest  against  appointments  which  have  probably  not  been 
altogether  in  the  public  interest,  and  which  certainly  cast  a  slur  on  the  veterinary 
profession.  It  is  in  self-defence  that  we  must  speak  now.  How  is  it  that  the 
cattle  plague  has  not  long  since  been  exterminated  ?  How  is  it  that  wholesale 
restrictions  in  the  home  trade,  and  reckless  permits  to  foreign  importers,  are 
still  damaging  our  farmers’  prospects  ?  Who  is  responsible  for  the  scanty  in¬ 
formation  published  regarding  the  spread  and  progress  of  cattle  disease  at  the 
present  moment  ? 

A  bill  for  the  prevention  of  contagious  diseases  in  animals  is  before  Parlia¬ 
ment.  How  is  it  that  tbe  House  of  Commons  and  the  country  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  the  great  mass  of  convincing  facts  which  might  with  diligence  have 
been  collected  during  the  past  year,  and  which  would  have  proved  that  with  the 
greatest  freedom  to  the  movement  of  cattle  at  home,  it  is  absolutely  essential  in 
the  interest  of  meat  consumers,  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  that  a  compulsory 
system  of  quarantine  and  slaughter  at  the  ports  should  be  adopted  for  all  stock 
from  infected  countries. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu  told  the  house  on  Wednesday  night,  after  quoting  the 
statistics  I  have  before  referred  to,  that  on  the  12th  March  this  vear  Professors 
Simonds  and  Brown  reported  that  pleuro-pneumonia  and  foot  and  mouth  disease 
existed  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  from  the  restrictions  on  the  movement  of 
cattle.  Thus,  the  statements  I  made  years  since  have  been  proved  by  those 
who  first  opposed  me ;  but  Lord  Robert  Montagu  left  the  house  and  the  country 
in  a  fog  as  to  what  should  be  done  by  us  for  the  prevention  of  pleuro-pneu¬ 
monia  which  has  been  raging  this  very  year  to  a  frightful  extent  in  Ireland,  and 
which  should  have  been  exterminated  long  since. 

I  hope  some  member  of  parliament  will  rise  and  ask  the  Government  why  so 
little  information  concerning  the  existence  of  many  diseases  has  been  laid  at  this 
important  period  before  the  house.  Let  it  be  asked  what  investigations  have 
been  made  to  confirm  or  refute  the  statements  made  in  Belgium  and  supported 
in  our  colonies,  that  pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle  can  be  prevented  by  inoculation. 
We  must  not  expect  the  Government,  and  much  less  the  veterinary  department 
of  the  privy  council  as  at  present  constituted,  to  take  the  initiative  in  anything; 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  veterinary  associations  throughout  the  country  should 
combine  to  organize  a  committee  which  might  watch  the  interest  of  the  public 
and  of  our  profession,  and  insist  on  the  proper  utilisation  of  knowledge,  and  on 
reasonable  limits  being  placed  on  red-tapeism  and  official  reticence.  From  the 
continual  prevalence  of  the  cattle  plague,  the  absence  of  information  concerning 
the  origin  and  extent  of  cattle  diseases  of  all  kinds,  the  ever  increasing  price 
of  beef  and  mutton ;  and,  what  is  more,  from  the  recent  revelations  regarding 
the  probable  connection  between  certain  malignant  diseases  of  animals  and 
men,  we  must  not  be  astonished  if  the  influence  of  our  profession  be  not  per- 
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manently  injured  unless  some  very  deeided  movement  is  made  from  within  our 
ranks. 

A  good  work  never  can  be  begun  too  soon ;  and  this  very  evening  I  beg  to 
propose  that  we  should  address  to  the  Government  recommendations  which 
cannot  in  the  public  interest  pass  unheeded.  Let  these  recommendations  go 
forth  to  the  world  as  emanating  from  a  profession  which  might  have  done  much, 
perhaps  more  directly  than  any  other,  for  the  pressing  wants  of  a  great  commu¬ 
nity,  had  it  been  aided  and  encouraged  instead  of  being  assailed  at  all  hands  as 
incompetent  and  weak.  We  can  turn  to  the  pages  of  our  veterinary  journals ; 
we  can  quote  the  assaults  of  infuriated  agricultural  editors ;  we  can  unearth  the 
victims  of  raging  pestilence  in  testimony  of  the  wisdom  and  foresight  for  which 
we  deserve  credit,  and  of  the  stupid  blindness  and  obduracy  of  those  who  thought 
we  worked  from  selfish  motives  in  uttering  timely  words  of  warning  and  advice. 
It  is  the  duty  of  our  profession  to  unfold  the  pages  of  a  few  years’  history.  It 
is  due  to  themselves  that  the  blame  should  be  heaped  on  the  right  shoulders,  and 
our  interests  must  suffer  if  we  lack  that  esprit  de  corps  and  pluck  which  is 
essential  to  our  protection  against  injuries  sustained  and  revilings  continued. 

It  is  no  phantom  we  are  fighting  with  when  we  speak  this.  There  is  a  deep- 
rooted  prejudice  against  our  calling  which  is  most  dangerous  to  progress,  and 
damaging  to  the  world  at  large.  We  are  so  often  told  that  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession  is  not  what  it  should  be,  that  we  are  compelled  in  self-defence  to  look 
round  and  ask  what  is  done  for  our  advancement.  If  any  one  will  read  the 
debate  in  parliament  on  the  recent  proposal  to  establish  scholarships  with  the 
fund  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Brown  for  an  hospital  for  animals,  he  cannot  but  read 
with  amazement  how  little  is  thought  of  the  cultivation  of  a  science  which, 
apart  from  its  influence  on  the  development  of  a  new  philosophy,  is  of  the  most 
direct  practical  bearing  in  relation  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  mankind. 

Where  are  the  endowments  of  colleges,  the  scholarships  for  students,  the 
prospects  of  moderate  support  to  unselfish  workers  in  the  all-important  field  of 
veterinary  science  ?  So  long  as  we  prescribe  balls,  draughts,  and  powders  for 
sick  horses  and  plethoric  lap-dogs,  the  means  of  existence  are  not  denied  us ; 
but  if  we  contemplate  increasing  the  rent-roll  of  Scotch  lairds  by  putting  an  end 
to  scab  and  braxy  ;  if  we  offer  the  Cheshire  landlords  immunity  from  the  dis¬ 
asters  which  befel  their  tenants  and  themselves  a  few  months  since  ;  if  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  work  for  Irish  peasants,  and  rid  the  country  of  foul  diseases  which  attack 
animals  first  and  then  shorten  human  life  ;  who  is  there,  what  is  there  to  encou¬ 
rage  us  in  undertakings  so  great,  so  urgently  called  for,  but  so  thankless  ?  The 
cry  which  met  us  in  1863,  the  efforts  of  agricultural  associations  in  1864,  are 
too  fresh  in  our  memories  for  us  to  forget  that  for  the  moment  the  less  they  have 
or  hear  of  us  they  think  the  better. 

One  of  our  first  duties  now  is  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London,  and  frame  a  sound  nomenclature  of  diseases.  We  then 
must  press  for  some  such  information  as  the  registrars-general  of  the  three  king¬ 
doms  are  supplying  regarding  human  diseases.  Cause  and  eflfect  must  be  traced 
with  the  aid  of  accurate  geological  and  meteorological  knowledge,  and  the 
country  must  learn  how  to  encourage  rather  than  to  deride  and  impede  such 
efforts.  We  may  be  told  that  the  field  is  open  for  us,  but  it  is  notorious  that 
there  is  not  a  publisher  who  will  speculate  in  any  but  a  superficial  and  popular 
work  on  the  diseases  of  animals  packed  full  of  nostrums  and  advice  to  non¬ 
professional  readers.  We  are  numerically  weak,  and  so  we  must  remain  unless 
some  energetic  peer  or  enlightened  member  of  the  lower  house  rouses  the  apathy 
and  attempts  to  subvert  the  false  economy  of  those  who  rule.  Our  neighbours 
in  France  and  Germany,  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  nay  even  in  Russia,  complain 
of  obstacles  in  their  way,  but  how  differently  do  they  fare  ?  They  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  their  respective  governments,  assume  great  responsibilities,  and 
exert  a  vast  influence  for  good  if  only  in  arresting  the  progress  of  plagues.  Can 
we  compare  our  experience  with  that  of  the  French  ?  Go  to  Belgium  and  see 
who  interferes  in  veterinary  matters,  and  whether  veterinarians  are  not  competent 
to  undertake  the  duties  which  are  here  not  entrusted  to  us. 

There  is,  perhaps,  one  argument  which  John  Bull  will  listen  to.  Whilst  we 
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can  prove  that  free  trade  in  live  stock  is  responsible  for  the  high  price  of  pro¬ 
visions,  and  that  meat  would  have  been  cheaper  had  we  never  thrown  open  our 
markets  to  the  diseased  herds  of  central  and  eastern  Europe,  we  could  also,  were 
we  permitted,  show  that  there  are  ways  and  means  whereby  our  markets  can  be 
glutted  with  animal  food,  without  the  importation  of  a  single  live  ox,  sheep,  or  pig. 
In  1862,  I  proposed  the  establishment  of  foreign  stock  markets.  Time  rolled 
on,  and  I  had  gone  so  far  as  to  prepare  a  practical  scheme  for  this  purpose,  when 
as  usual  it  proved  that  no  one  was  prepared  for  so  great  and  so  useful  a  change. 
I  then  aimed  at  ascertaining  if  w^e  could  not  utilise  the  bullocks  and  sheep  of 
America  and  our  colonies.  For  two  years  I  have  worked  at  this  subject;  and 
although  it  may  be  thought  strange  for  a  veterinarian  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
preservation  and  packing  of  meat,  I  trust  to  prove  that  the  great  myth  of  the 
present  day  need  not  operate  against  the  protection  of  our  own  stock  from  con¬ 
tact  with  foreign  herds.  Lord  Robert  Montagu  explained  to  the  House  of 
Commons  the  other  evening  that  under  the  present  regulations  cattle  were  killed 
at  the  ports,  with  the  exception  of  Harwich  and  Southampton,  where  the  imports 
for  London  were  so  enormous,  that  to  attempt  to  enforce  such  a  system  would 
occasion  a  violent  disturbance  of  trade,  and  an  amount  of  inconvenience  that 
would  be  almost  intolerable.  Whatever  the  violence  of  the  disturbance  might 
be,  and  however  intolerable  the  inconvenience,  these  would  not  be  felt  for  many 
weeks.  Steamers  could  land  cargoes  of  cattle  on  broad  acres  within  eight  or  ten 
miles  of  Newgate  Market,  and  it  is  not  correct  that  arrangements  could  not  be 
made  to  supply  the  offal  and  cheaper  parts  of  the  carcase  for  the  London  poor 
if  the  cattle  were  slaughtered  at  Harwich  or  Southampton.  Such  arguments  are 
constantly  adduced  by  the  foreign  importers  whose  influence  has  been  greater 
than  that  of  the  British  farmer.  The  scape-goat  is  the  huge  London  populace ; 
but  consumers  should  be  taught  that  no  inconvenience  is  so  great  as  that  arising 
from  sickness  on  our  own  soil,  and  that  a  resolute  effort  would  soon  demonstrate 
the  fallacy  of  theories  which  are  responsible  for  the  many  and  recent  outbreaks 
of  rinderpest  in  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs. 

It  is  evident  that  if  we  can  land  from  America  or  Australia  a  few  thousand 
carcases  of  beef  and  mutton  per  week,  we  shall  put  an  end  to  Lord  Robert 
Montagu’s  great  source  of  inconvenience ;  and  it  should  be  one  of  our  first 
objects  to  carry  this  into  effect.  Within  seventeen  or  eighteen  days’  voyage 
from  the  Mersey  we  can  obtain  10,000  bullocks  and  10,000  sheep  per  week  for 
the  price  of  their  hides  and  tallow.  They  could  be  killed,  packed,  and  put  on 
board  steamers  which  would  deliver  them  here  fresh,  sweet,  and  nutritious,  so 
that  the  most  fastidious  could  not  detect  but  that  they  had  been  dressed  only 
the  day  before.  I  by  no  means  despair  of  speedily  proving  what  I  state ;  and, 
although  there  may  be  sceptics  without  number,  the  prize  offered  in  the  event  of 
success  is  far  too  great  not  to  induce  some  to  venture  and  repose  some  confidence 
in  the  possibility  of  realising  what  may  still  appear  a  visionary  result.  But  we 
have  accomplished  all  that  can  be  wished  experimentally,  and  the  solution  of 
the  problem  on  a  convenient  scale  calls  for  the  co-operation  of  the  great  men 
who  have  demonstrated  before  this  the  indomitable  pluck  of  British  merchants, 
and  the  majesty  of  British  enterprise.  With  the  conquests  of  steam  and  elec¬ 
tricity,  the  great  improvements  in  our  manufactures,  the  better  understanding  of 
chemical  and  physiological  law's,  who  can  doubt  but  that  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
method  and  means  how'  soon  we  shall  place  on  our  dinner-tables  the  roast  beef 
and  saddle  of  mutton  of  the  antipodes.  Let  us  hope  that  this  may  be  the 
bright  spot  in  the  history  of  cattle  plague  times.  That  the  futile  wrestling  with 
public  opinions  which  compelled  us  to  let  the  cattle  plague  rage,  and  hope  for 
better  days  if  providence  and  wisdom  may  have  led  to  the  researches  and  trials 
which  teach  us  how  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  supply  fresh  force  for  that  never 
ceasing  effort  to  maintain  our  proud  position  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world. 

That  all  this  may  be  done  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  profession  is  most 
earnestly  to  be  desired;  and  that  such  will  be  the  case  I  for  one  entertain  no 
doubt. 

Gentlemen,  in  bringing  this  somewhat  discursive  address  to  a  close,  let  us  point 
a  moral  if  we  do  not  adorn  a  tale.  The  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  incumbent 
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on  us  to  demonstrate  that  the  accumulated  experience  of  ages  enables  the  vete¬ 
rinary  profession  to  discharge  with  effect  the  important  duties  which  devolve  on 
it.  That  much  as  there  is  to  do  in  the  way  of  investigation  and  infusing  method 
in  our  work,  we  can  direct  the  efforts  of  authority  in  its  attempts  to  protect  the 
valuable  state  of  this  country  from  indigenous  or  exotic  plagues.  That  the 
neglect  of  this  great  undertaking  during  more  than  twenty  years  has  been  the 
main  cause  of  the  slender  hold  we  now  have  on  public  opinion.  That  we  must 
assert  our  position  and  insist  on  our  rights,  by  proving  that  we  are  earnest  workers 
for  the  common  good  ;  and  however  much  the  individual  practitioner  may  find 
that  his  power  is  limited  and  means  small,  let  us  hope  that  combination,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  associations  such  as  your  own,  may  inspire  the  people  and  encou¬ 
rage  government  to  think  that  we  can  be  trusted  in  the  execution  of  our  own 
work,  and  that,  indeed,  it  is  best  to  leave  every  man  to  his  own  business.  We 
may  then  have  no  occasion  to  complain  of  being  superseded.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  source  of  satisfaction  to  us  that  in  those  countries  such  as  France,  Belgium, 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Switzerland,  where  veterinarians  have  been  the  advisers  of 
their  respective  governments,  from  first  to  last  the  losers  by  cattle  plagues  in 
general  have  been  small,  whereas  in  Holland  and  England  the  influence  of 
other  professions  has  been  predominant,  the  indirect  method  of  employing  vete¬ 
rinarians  for  veterinary  duties  has  been  in  operation  and  much  have  they  suffered 
for  it.  It  is  from  us  that  the  people,  the  local  authorities,  and  the  privy  council, 
can  learn  that  a  few  thousands  spent  in  preserving  the  health  of  our  live  stock 
means  the  saving  of  millions  annually ;  and  it  means  still  more,  it  means  peace 
and  plenty.  Have,  therefore,  an  exalted  opinion  of  your  own  calling;  vindicate 
its  position  amongst  the  learned  professions ;  work  incessantly  as  men  of  science 
entrusted  with  a  high  mission,  and  forget  not  our  motto,  “  Vis  unita  fortior.’' 

After  the  reading  of  the  address,  which  was  frequently  applauded, 
considerable  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Taylor,  Greaves, 
Harwood,  Storrar,  Walley,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  and  others  took 
part. 

The  result  of  the  address  and  the  discussion  was  the  unanimous 
adoption,  on  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Morgan,  seconded  by  Mr.  Greaves, 
of  a  resolution  to  the  following  effect : 

“That  a  memorial  emanating  from  the  Liverpool  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  should  be  forwarded  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  Lord  President  of  Her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council, 
drawing  his  attention  to  the  present  state  of  veterinary  education, 
and  requesting  the  Government  to  consider  what  means  should  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  pro¬ 
perly  qualified  veterinarians ;  and  also  what  steps  should  be  taken 
to  encourage  young  men  of  liberal  education  to  devote  sufficient 
time  for  acquiring  greater  proficiency  in  the  veterinary  art. 

“This  meeting  also  expresses  the  greatest  concern  at  the  attempt 
being  made  in  Scotland  to  weaken  the  position  and  influence  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  which  is  a  national  institu¬ 
tion,  [and  composed  of  the  legally  qualified  veterinarians  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

“  Secondly,  directing  his  Grace’s  attention  to  the  prevalence  of 
enzootic  and  epizootic  diseases  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

“Thirdly,  that  the  whole  subject  of  the  duties,  appointments, 
and  emoluments  of  veterinary  inspectors  be  carefully  considered 
and  determined,  with  a  view  to  the  permanent  establishment  of 
such  an  organisation  as  exists  in  various  parts  of  the  continent. 
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‘‘  The  memorialists  therefore  consider  that  a  Royal  Commission 
should  be  appointed  to  consider  what  means  should  be  adopted  for 
the  advancement  of  veterinary  science  and  art  in  this  country. 

‘‘  Secondly,  that  statistics  be  obtained  of  all  the  diseases  of 
animals,  and  especially  of  all  the  epizootic  or  contagious  and  en¬ 
zootic  diseases,  and  careful  reports  on  original  investigations,  on 
the  origin,  nature,  and  means  of  preventing  those  maladies,  should 
he  procured,  both  in  this  and  other  countries. 

“  Thirdly,  that  every  encouragement  should  be  offered  to  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeons  by  securing  to  them,  and  them  only,  appoint¬ 
ments  which  have  been,  and  are  held  by  members  of  other  profes¬ 
sions  as  well  as  non-professional  persons ;  and  that  some  system 
should  be  devised  for  extending  the  benefits  of  veterinary  super¬ 
vision  over  districts  and  counties  at  present  unprovided  with 
veterinary  advisers.” 

It  was  also  resolved  to  present  a  petition  to  parliament  in  favour 
of  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Corrance,  M.P.,  to  the  Con¬ 
tagious  Diseases  Bill ;  and  Mr.  Hayes  (the  President)  was  authorised 
to  sign  it  on  behalf  of  the  Association. 

After  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Prof.  Gamgee  for  his  very  able 
address,  and  to  the  Chairman,  the  proceedings  terminated. 

George  Morgan, 

Sonora/ry  Secretary. 


Veterinary  Jurisprudence. 

BREACH  OF  WARRANTY  OF  A  HORSE. 

NISI  PRIUS  COURT,  LEEDS. 

Thursday,  Aug.  15th. 

{Before  Mr.  Baron  Pigott.) 

BOTTOMLEY  V.  SADLER— SPECIAL  JURY. 

The  plaintiff,  who  carries  on  business  at  the  Buttershard  Mills, 
near  Bradford,  was  represented  by  Mr.  Overend,  Q,.C,,  and  Mr. 
Wills ;  and  the  defendant,  a  farmer  and  horse-dealer,  at  Thorn- 
borough  House,  near  Thirsk,  by  Mr.  Seymour,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Gibbons.  The  action  was  brought  to  recover  £50  for  a  breach  of 
warranty  of  a  horse. 

On  the  23rd  April  the  plaintiff,  being  in  want  of  a  couple 
of  carriage  horses,  went  to  the  defendant’s  stables,  near  Thirsk, 
and  saw  a  brown  and  a  bay  horse  with  white  legs,  seventy  guineas 
being  asked  for  the  former  and  sixty  for  the  bay  horse,  about 
which  the  action  was  brought.  The  defendant  was  from  home, 
and  a  purchase  was  not  made  then.  The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Jesse 
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Hanson,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  the  plaintiff’s  coachman,  went 
over  to  Thirsk  again  and  bought  the  two  horses  for  £l35,  £65 
being  the  price  of  the  bay  horse  with  the  white  legs.  Plaintiff 
noticed  that  something  was  the  matter  with  the  horse’s  off-side  hind 
leg,  which  led  him  to  believe  the  animal  was  spavined.  The 
defendant  said  he  would  warrant  him  to  go  sound  in  his  hocks  for 
twelve  months,  and  he  gave  plaintiff  a  warranty  to  that  effect.  The 
horses  were  sent  over  to  plaintiff’s  house  on  the  11th  May,  and 
between  that  time  and  the  17th  the  horses  were  put  into  a  break 
three  times  with  a  view  of  fitting  them  for  carriage  horses.  The  bay 
horse  fell  lame,  and  plaintiff  wrote  to  the  defendant  asking  him  to 
take  the  animal  back  again,  saying  that  the  animal  was  no  worse 
than  when  the  defendant  parted  with  him,  only  he  did  not  fancy 
him,  but  did  not  mention  that  he  was  lame.  The  defendant, 
in  reply,  offered  either  to  sell  the  horse  for  plaintiff,  or  take  the 
horse  back  again  if  the  plaintiff  would  allow  him  ^35.  He,  plain¬ 
tiff,  declined  both  offers,  and  put  the  horse  up  for  sale.  He  was 
purchased  by  defendant’s  brother  for  the  defendant  for  ^30.  The 
plaintiff  now  sought  to  recover  £35,  the  difference  between  the 
original  price  and  that  realised  by  the  second  sale,  and  £15  the 
expenses  he  had  been  put  to.  The  evidence  of  veterinary  surgeons 
was  heard  in  support  of  the  plaintiff’s  case,  showing  that  the  horse 
was  spavined  in  the  off  hind  leg. 

Defendant  was  called,  and  he  stated  that  he  offered  to  take  the 
horses  back  again,  and  give  plaintiff  a  cheque  for  ^135,  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  the  two,  but  the  latter  wished  to  keep  one  of  them 
and  only  send  the  horse  in  dispute  back.  He  said  he  would  make 
the  defendant  take  him  back  if  it  cost  him  (plaintiff)  56500. 

Scientific  evidence  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  proving 
that  the  horse  was  perfectly  sound,  and  without  the  slightest  trace 
of  spavin  about  him. 

After  hearing  all  this  contradictory  evidence,  his  Lordship  summed 
up,  and  the  jury  considered  their  verdict. 

After  what  appeared  to  be  a  somewhat  animated  discussion  they 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  horse  for  themselves. 

His  Lordship  having  by  this  time  quitted  the  Court,  a  mes¬ 
senger  was  sent  to  his  lodging  to  ascertain  his  opinion  as  to  this 
request.  His  reply  was,  that  the  jury  should  be  dismissed  for  the 
night,  and  that  in  the  morning  he  would  arrange  for  their  examining 
the  horse  in  a  proper  manner. 

Friday,  Aug.  17th. 

BOTTOMLEY  V.  SADLER. 

This  case  was  adjourned  last  night  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  jury  to  see  the  horse  in  dispute.  This  morning  his  lordship,  on 
taking  his  seat,  said  the  jury  should  have  every  opportunity  of 
examining  the  horse,  and  they  left  in  company  with  a  bailiff 
for  that  purpose.  On  their  return  they  found  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff;  damages,  £50. 
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On  the  part  of  the  plaintiflf,  five  members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  were  called ;  namely,  Mr.  D.  McTaggart, 
Halifax  ;  Professor  Williams,  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College  ; 
Mr.  John  Cuthbert,  Leeds ;  Mr.  Joseph  Carter,  Bradford  ;  and 
Mr.  Edward  Coleman  Dray,  Leeds  ;  all  of  whom  deposed  to  having 
examined  the  horse  in  question,  and  were  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  the  animal  was  unsound,  being  lame  of  the  off  or  far 
hock  from  bone  spavin. 

On  the  part  of  the  defendant,  seven  members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  gave  their  evidence,  and  they  were 
of  opinion  that  the  said  horse  was  perfectly  sound,  free  from  bone 
spavin  or  lameness,  and  had  remarkable  good  clean  hocks,  and  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  any  disease.  These  witnesses  were  : — Mr. 
Charles  Seeker,  Knaresborough ;  Mr.  George  Holmes,  Beverley ; 
Mr.  John  Fryer,  Kirby  Heetham ;  Mr.  Plews,  Stockton ;  Mr. 
Harrison,  Thirsk ;  Mr.  F.  Day,  York;  |and  Mr.  John  Mitchell, 
Leeds. 


AHMY  APPOINTMENTS. 

VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT. 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall  ;  Aug.  ^th. 

To  be  Acting  Veterinary  Surgeons — James  Coleman  Berne,  gent., 
vice  Oliver,  promoted ;  James  Reilly,  gent.,  vice  Moir,  promoted  ; 
Aug.  7. 

Aug.  \Zth. 

7th  Dragoon  Guards — Veterinary  Surgeon  Charles  George 
Hetherington  Reilly,  from  the  Royal  Artillery,  to  be  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  vice  Poyser,  who  exchanges :  Aug.  14. 

Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery — Veterinary  Surgeon  Richard  Poyser, 
from  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon,  vice 
Reilly,  who  exchanges  :  Aug.  14. 

Aug.  ^^th. 

To  be  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  first  class : — George  Longman, 
9th  Lancers,  vice  Hurford,  promoted  ;  Charles  Steel,  12th  Lancers, 
vice  J.  Collins,  promoted;  John  Tatham,  Royal  Artillery;  John 
B.  W.  Skoulding,  Royal  Artillery;  George  Fleming,  Royal  En¬ 
gineers  ;  John  Baldock,  Royal  Artillery ;  and  Edward  Kelly,  Royal 
Artillery. 


OBITUAHY. 

We  have  to  record  the  death,  on  the  1st  ult.,  of  Mr.  Josiah 
Hutton,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age.  His  diploma  bears  date  March  5th,  1845. 
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Communications  and  Cases. 


MR.  COLLINSES  PRINCIPLES  OF  SHOEING. 
By  S.  S.  Garratt,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Northampton. 


I  AM  induced  to  trouble  you  with  the  few  following 
remarks,  from  having  read  in  the  Veterinarian,  with  much 
pleasure,  the  “  Essay  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Shoeing,^^  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  F.  F.  Collins ;  also  the  re¬ 
marks  by  Mr.  Greaves,  which  contain  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject;  and  although  I  do  not  agree  with 
these  gentlemen  on  all  subjects,  I  consider  they  show  great 
research,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  improve  the  system  of 
treating  the  horse^s  foot  with  regard  to  shoeing.  I  am  not 
going  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  functions  of  the 
various  portions  of  the  foot  which  are  afPected  by  shoeing, 
except  the  bars,  whose  functions  in  my  opinion  are  very  im¬ 
perfectly  understood ;  I  consider  their  principal  office  (in  a 
state  of  nature)  is  to  prevent  too  great  expansion  of  the  foot, 
and  to  prevent  the  wall  being  forcibly  torn  oflp  by  accidents, 
and  not  to  assist  expansion  and  prevent  contraction,  as  is  the 
generally  received  opinion.  I  can  see,  therefore,  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  left  stronger  than  other  parts  of  the  sole 
when  the  foot  is  protected  by  a  shoe ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
convinced  that  much  injury  may  arise  from  pressure  on  them 
by  the  shoe,  whereby  corns  of  a  very  dangerous  sort  are  often 
induced.  The  point  which  I  consider  most  important  to 
attend  to  is  the  mode  of  nailing  on  the  shoe  to  the  foot ;  I 
think  that  more  depends  upon  this  than  any  other  part  of 
the  operation.  I  was  a  pupil  to  Mr.  Langworthy  (now  the 
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dueen's  V.  S.  at  Pimlico),  at  the  time  when  the  late  Mr. 
James  Turner  started  his  theory  of  one-sided  nailing,  and  I 
was  much  taken  with  the  idea  for  many  sorts  of  feet  and  pur¬ 
poses^  hut  I  felt  convinced  it  would  not  answer  in  many 
ways,  as  there  would  he  great  danger  of  losing  the  shoes 
from  want  of  purchase  in  hunting  and  in  draught  horses. 
A  modification  might  he  adopted  by  placing  the  nails 
further  back  on  the  outside  than  the  inside,  taking  care  not 
to  embrace  more  than  half  the  circumference  of  the  foot, 
whereby  expansion  is  not  prevented  when  the  weight  comes 
on  the  shoe.  Another  thing  which  requires  care  is  not  to 
drive  the  nails  higher  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain 
hold  enough.  The  nails  also  should  be  well  flattened  in  point¬ 
ing,  as  many  feet  are  seriously  injured  by  their  being  too 
thick,  and  the  wall  is  much  injured.  There  is  one  other  sub¬ 
ject  upon  which  a  diversity  of  opinion  exists,  viz.,  the  paring 
of  the  feet.  I  consider  that  no  one  can  lay  down  one  system, 
as  we  have  such  a  diversity  of  feet  to  deal  with.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  fashion  to  find  great  fault  with  the  farriers  for  paring 
the  feet  too  much ;  now,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  never  found 
them  too  fond  of  work,  and  I  think  there  are  as  many  horses 
injured  by  want  of  paring  as  by  too  much. 

I  have  been  a  close  observer  of  shoeing  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  if  we  adopted  the  same 
system  in  private  practice  as  is  used  in  the  army,  our  horses 
would  not  stand  one  half  the  years^  work  which  they  do  now. 
When  an  animal  is  taken  out  of  a  natural  state  into  an  arti¬ 
ficial  one,  we  must  look  to  both  sides  of  the  question;  we 
want  to  use  him  on  artificial  roads,  and  impose  a  great 
weight  upon  his  back;  therefore,  to  protect  his  feet  we 
put  on  iron  shoes;  when  we  do  this  (which  is  strictly  ne¬ 
cessary),  do  we  not  prevent  the  natural  wear  of  the  foot? 
Why,  then,  should  we  not  take  away  that  which  is  not 
wanted  ?  When  the  foot  is  allowed  to  grow  too  strong,  is 
there  not  more  concussion  ?  With  regard  to  the  shoe  itself, 
I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Collins  about  a  concave  shoe  for 
the  road.  I  like  a  level  surface  towards  the  ground,  and 
a  concave  surface  towards  the  sole,  with  the  heels  rather 
eased  off,  and  a  trifle  wider  than  the  wall  of  the  foot.  For 
hunting,  I  like  the  shoe  concave  towards  the  ground,  as 
it  gives  more  grasp,  and  prevents  slipping.  I  very  much 
approve  of  Mr.  Collins'’s  theory  respecting  rounding  the 
toes  of  the  shoes,  as  I  think  it  must  facilitate  the  action ;  it 
was  a  favorite  practice  of  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Waters,  who 
called  it  the  rocking  shoe. 

I  must  apologise  for  trespassing  so  much  on  your  valuable 
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space,  as  I  fear  you  will  think  my  remarks  not  worth  inser¬ 
tion,  as  they  contain  nothing  very  novel,  but  allow  me  to 
remark  in  conclusion  that  I  am  rather  Conservative  in 
my  ideas,  and  I  do  not  like  to  discard  old  and  well-tried 
friends  before  I  find  the  new  ones  to  be  better. 


THE  POSITION  ASSUMED  BY  THE  EORE-FEET 

OF  THE  HOUSE. 

By  B.  H.  Dyer,  M.B.C.V.S.,  Manhead,  near  Exeter. 

Having  perused  Mr.  Collinses  remarks  On  the  Prineiples 
and  Practice  of  Shoeing,"’^  I  have  been  led  to  offer  a  few 
observations  upon  that  portion  of  them  where  mention  is 
made  of  my  name,  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  .of  reopening 
the  question,  which  was  discussed  at  some  length  a  few  years 
ago,  but  merely  to  put  myself  in  a  right  position  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words  quoted  by  that  writer. 

The  author  of  the  essay  has  transcribed  from  the  Veterina- 
rian  a  passage  which  bears  my  signature;  it  is  this,  but 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  posterior  portions  of  the  front 
feet  come  to  the  ground  first  I  must  admit  this  declaration 
does  appear  as  if  I  believed  the  heels  touched  the  ground  in 
the  first  instanee.  When  writing  those  words,  I  did  not 
intend  that  such  an  interpretation  should  have  been  put 
upon  them.  What  I  meant  to  convey  was,  that  those  parts 
of  the  foot  posterior  to  the  toe  generally  touched  the  ground 
before  the  toe,  i.e.,  as  nearly  fiat  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

Since  penning  these  remarks,  I  have  continued  my  obser¬ 
vations  upon  this  subject,  and,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
have  not  had  reason  to  change  my  views.  Thousands  of  animals 
have  passed  in  review  since  that  period,  and  I  can  safely 
assert  that  in  no  one  instance  have  I  observed  the  heel  move¬ 
ment,  without  being  able  to  point  to  diseased  action  being 
present  in  that  foot.  I  have  yet  to  learn  the  analogy  between 
the  front  foot  of  the  horse  and  the  inferior  extremity  of  man; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  carpal  bones  of  the  horse  and  the 
metatarsal  bones  of  man. 
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MR.  COLLINSES  PRINCIPLES  OF  SHOEING. 

By  C.  Morgan,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Stroud. 

Having  seen  the  report  of  Mr.  Collinses  Prineiples  and 
Practice  of  Shoeing, wherein  Mr.  Gloag  is  stated  to  have 
proved  the  ^^non-expansibility  of  the  foot,^^  I  wish  to  say 
that  in  the  Veterinarian  for  March,  1838,  there  will  be  found 
something  bearing  upon  this  subject,  and  in  the,  I  think, 
previous  May  number,  page  247,  are  some  remarks  by  Mr. 
Mayer. 

I  am,  &c.. 

To  the  'Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian.^ 

Since  I  wrote  my  note,  I  see  there  is  a  notice  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  Mr.  Mayer  in  the  February  number  of  the  Veterina- 
rian,  1839,  and  also  by  Mr.  Clark,  that  I  had  sent  the 
numbers  containing  my  experiments  bound  to  the  Library 
at  the  College. 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  OS  CORONiE  OF  A  HUNTER. 

By  Godfrey  Smith,  Barton  Cottage,  near  Barnsley, 

Yorkshire. 

On  Saturday,  the  9th  of  February  last,  Mr.  Wilcock  was 
hunting  with  the  Badsworth  Hounds,  mounted  on  a  powerful 
well-bred  bay  horse.  In  the  afternoon,  when  the  hounds  were 
running,  the  horse  was  galloping  up  a  bad,  sandy  road,  full 
of  loose  stones;  and,  although  it  was  the  latter  part  of  a 
strong  day,  he  was  pulling  tremendously,  when,  by  placing 
his  foot  on  a  rolling  stone,  he  suddenly  overreached,  and  was 
immediately  pulled  up  a  perfect  cripple.  Mr.  Wilcock  at 
once  dismounted,  and  walked  the  horse  to  my  place,  the 
distance  being  a  little  over  a  mile.  Being  at  home  at  the 
time,  I  at  once  examined  him  minutely,  and  found  a  slight 
excoriation  on  the  outside  heel  of  the  left  fore-limb — from 
which  a  small  quantity  of  blood  had  escaped.  He  was  ex¬ 
tremely  sensitive  at  the  back  part  of  the  pastern  joint,  which 
induced  me  to  believe  it  to  be  the  seat  of  injury,  also  that  it 
was  a  very  serious  one.  There  was  no  external  mark,  except 
the  slight  one  mentioned,  and  that  Avas  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  lameness.  The  horse  remained  at  my  place 
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about  a  couple  of  hours_,  when  Mr.  Wilcock  sent  bis  groom 
to  remove  bim  to  his  own  stable.  He  was  led  home  at  a 
pace  not  exeeeding  a  mile  an  hour.  I  instructed  the  man  to 
make  him  as  comfortable  as  possible ;  to  give  him  some  gruel 
and  a  mash,  and  allow  him  to  lay  down  as  soon  as  possible ; 
to  make  him  an  excellent  litter,  &c.,  as  an  inducement,  and 
to  bathe  the  affected  foot  with  tepid  water. 

February  10th. — I  visited  the  horse  at  his  owneFs  stable. 
Found  his  pulse  irritable,  and  breathing  slightly  accelerated ; 
the  parts  are  a  good  deal  thickened  about  the  seat  of  injury — 
in  the  heel  and  up  to  the  back  of  the  fetlock.  Considerable 
pain  is  experieneed  on  the  parts  being  manipulated.  He 
lies  continually,  and  allov/s  the  groom  to  apply  the  fomen¬ 
tation  without  being  disturbed. 

Treatment. — Remove  the  shoe,  bleed  from  the  toe,  give  a 
laxative  ball,  apply  evaporating  liniment  and  cold  water 
frequently. 

12th. — To-day  the  injured  limb  presents  a  hard,  firm 
swelling.  Completely  round  the  pastern  joint,  including  the 
course  of  the  lateral  cartilages,  the  animal  has  a  deal  of  pain. 
Continue  treatment. 

16th. — The  limb  is  much  cooler  to-day ;  the  swelling  has 
not  altered  much,  but,  if  anything,  it  is  a  little  larger.  He 
does  not  seem  so  sensitive  on  examination  of  the  parts,  but 
is  just  as  lame  as  at  first.  Cold  bandage  and  liniment  as 
before. 

22nd. — It  was  arranged  that  I  should  to-day  make  another 
examination,  and  decide  whether  to  destroy  the  animal  or 
not.  Although  the  inflammation  seems  to  have  considerably 
subsided,  he  cannot  use  the  limb  a  bit  better  than  previ¬ 
ously.  The  swelling  round  the  parts  is  very  hard ;  indeed,  it 
has  the  feel  and  appearance  of  ossification  of  the  pastern  point, 
and  the  lateral  cartilages,  of  very  long  standing.  My  opinion 
was  that  the  ligamentous  and  other  attachments  existing 
between  the  os  suffraginis  and  os  eoronae  were  all  irreparably 
injured.  In  my  examination  I  could  detect  a  partial  loose¬ 
ness  of  the  joint  when  I  moved  it  laterally,  but  I  could  not 
be  certain  that  the  motion  was  betwixt  any  other  than  arti¬ 
cular  surfaces.  Sometimes  a  thought  erossed  my  mind  that 
the  bone  might  be  fraetured,  but  I  could  not  by  the  symp¬ 
toms  gain  any  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  idea.  I 
could  not  by  any  means  get  the  slightest  crepitation,  conse¬ 
quently  I  felt  compelled  to  adhere  to  my  original  opinion. 

I  told  my  employer,  however  successful  our  treatment 
might  prove,  the  horse  could  never  be  useful  for  hunting ; 
the  joint  would  most  assuredly  be  hopelessly  anchylosed. 
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Under  these  circumstances,,  the  animal  being  valueless  except 
as  a  hunter^  it  was  arranged  to  destroy  him  at  once.  He  was 
sent  to  the  knacker^s  yard^  when  the  limb  was  cut  off  above 
the  knee,  and  brought  back  for  my  inspection. 

On  the  skin  being  removed  from  the  leg^  down  the  course 
of  the  tendons,  from  their  junction  with  the  metacarpal  liga¬ 
ment  to  the  back  of  the  fetlock  joint,  the  investing  cellular 
tissue  was  observed  to  be  filled  with  extravasated  blood. 
This  was  the  most  noticeable  feature  until  I  laid  bare  the 
pastern  bones,  when  the  real  lesion  was  at  once  visible,  viz., 
fracture  of  the  os  coronse.  The  fracture  was  of  a  peculiar 
description;  the  superior  articulation  was  split  across,  the 
posterior  portion  being  completely  separated  from  the  body 
of  the  bone.  The  fissure  ran  obliquely  across  the  articular 
surface,  and  on  the  internal  side  it  was  as  near  as  possible 
in  the  centre.  On  the  external  side  it  was  narrowed  pos¬ 
teriorly  to  about  a  third;  interiorly,  the  body  of  the  bone 
was  separated  about  midway  in  its  length,  or  about  half  an 
inch  above  the  articulation  with  the  os  pedis.  This  detached 
portion  Avas  again  fractured  externally  to  the  ridge  that 
divides  the  articular  surface. 

From  the  analogy  of  this  case  to  Mr.  Wattam^s  it  is  to  be 
presumed  we  followed  the  best  course  by  destroying  the 
animal,  the  chances  of  even  a  defective  recoveiy  being 
extremelv  remote.  Had  we  continued  our  treatment  we 
could  only  have  gone  the  routine  that  proved  in  his  case  to 
be  a  failure.  My  employer  was  present  at  the  examination 
of  the  limb,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  decision  arrived 
at  was  the  most  satisfactory  one  we  could  possibly  have 
adopted. 


ON  DIFFICULT  PARTURITION  IN  THE  COW. 

By  W.  Wilson,  Preston. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  respond  to  the  wish  of  Mr. 
W.  P.  Toll  in  your  last,  and  record  two  or  three  cases  of 
difficult  parturition  in  the  cow,  owing  to  malformation  of  the 
foetus. 

The  first  case  I  will  mention  occurred  some  years  ago; 
the  subject  of  it  was  an  aged  Highland  cow.  On  my 
arrival  at  the  farm  I  found  my  patient  rather  low,  having,  I 
w'as  told,  been  in  labour  over  twenty  hours.  The  abdominal 
viscera  of  the  foetus  were  hanging  from  the  cow^s  i^agina,  and 
as  much  of  her  pudendum  as  could  be  seen  was  liAud  and 
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flaccid.  Introducing  my  arm,  I  discovered  what  afterwards 
proved  to  be  an  irregularly  round  bony  mass,  too  large  ap¬ 
parently  ever  to  be  brought  forth.  Plainly  the  presenting 
substance  was  a  portion  of  a  malformed  foetus.  Feeling  round 
and  beyond  this  bone  I  could  find  no  likeness  to  a  calf,  but 
a  something  which  I  fancied  was  a  cyst,  and  which  I  took 
the  liberty  to  puncture,  but  with  no  evident  result. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Embryotomy  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  seeing  I  could  not  tell  where  or  upon  what  I  had  to 
use  the  knife.  The  course  I  decided  upon  was  to  try  and  draw 
the  substance  just  as  it  was  into  the  passage,  as  the  only  way 
of  getting  it  away.  Tracing  the  connections  of  the  foetal 
viscera,  I  found  a  portion  I  could  not  doubt  was  the  oeso¬ 
phagus,  emerging  from  a  hole  in  the  centre  nearly  of  the 
hard  mass.  Four  or  five  inches  within  this  orifice  I  found 
good  hold  for  a  stiff  iron  hook,  to  which  I  had  fastened  a 
thin  but  strong  cord.  Smearing  the  fetus  well  with  soft 
soap,  and  giving  the  cord  into  the  hands  of  one  man  only, 
telling  him  to  pull  gently  and  steadily,  I,  after  a  little 
management,  succeeded  in  bringing  the  mass  within  the  os 
uteri.  In  a  very  short  time  afterwards,  by  patient  manipu¬ 
lation  and  easing  of  the  mass,  the  cow  was  delivered  of 
what  should  have  been  a  calf,  but  which  was  the  strangest 
malformation  I  ever  saw.  On  examination,  I  found  the  bony 
mass  I  had  felt  within  the  uterus  to  be  composed  of  all  the 
bones  of  the  trunk,  excepting  the  cervical  vertebrae — ribs, 
spine,  and  pelvis,  jumbled  and  grown  together.  Projecting 
from  one  side  of  this  were  the  four  legs,  and  in  the  middle  of 
these  the  head  and  neck,  all  fully  formed  and  well  haired. 
The  most  singular  part  of  the  aflPair,  however,  was  the  part  I 
had  mistaken  for  the  fluid  sac,  and  punctured.  It  was  a 
large  piece  of  perfect  skin,  growing  from  the  bony  lump,  and 
falling  round  the  legs,  &c.,  enclosing  them  down  to  the  feet, 
and  being  haired  beautifully  on  the  inside.  The  farmer  com¬ 
pared  it  to  a  five-legged  stool  with  a  cloth  o^er  it.^^  The 
cow  sufiPered  from  nothing  but  a  little  weakness,  and  was  all 
right  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  next  case  occurred  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1864,  and 
was  in  character  very  like  that  noticed  by  Mr.  Marshall 
in  your  August  number.  The  subject  was  a  five-year-old 
cross-bred  cow.  When  I  got  to  her  she  had  only  been 
in  labour  a  few  hours,  and,  unlike  Mr.  MarshalFs  case,  had 
not  been  mauled;  indeed,  only  the  owner  had  examined  for 
the  calf,  and  he  had  sent  for  me  immediately  on  finding  mat¬ 
ters  wrong.  Presenting,  one  hind  and  two  fore-legs,  head 
not  within  reach,  but  I  could  feel  the  sternum  and  the  stifle- 
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joint  of  the  other  leg;  the  rump  resting  rather  ante¬ 
riorly  on  the  front  part  of  the  chine ;  the  limbs  strangely 
crooked,  and  the  joints  stiffened;  indeed,  the  whole  fetus 
was  immovable,  and  as  if  in  one  piece/^  It  was  very  plain 
the  cow  could  not  be  delivered  of  her  calf,  deformed  as  it 
was,  and  every  joint  being  so  inflexible  that  not  the  least 
alteration  could  be  effected  as  regarded  the  position  of  any 
part;  embryotomy  was  my  only  chance.  First,  I  took  off 
the  fore-leg,  the  most  crooked  and  dangerous,  in  the  usual 
manner,  taking  care  to  divide  the  pectoral  muscles  and  ser- 
ratus  magnus  to  make  the  limb  draw  more  easily ;  next,  with 
a  strong  curved  knife,  cutting  in  the  pull,  I  separated  the 
hind-leg,  not  presenting,  at  the  acetabulum,  and  brought  it 
away.  I  had  judged  correctly  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
leave  it,  as  it  was  awkwardly  bent  and  malformed.  I  then 
cut  through  the  neck  as  near  the  last  of  the  vertebrae  as 
possible,  and,  with  less  difficulty  than  I  could  have  imagined, 
drew  away  the  head,  gaining  much  room  thereby.  I  now 
ascertained  that  the  ribs,  beginning  about  the  third  or  fourth 
on  each  side,  were  divided  and  reflected  from  the  sternum, 
leaving  the  abdominal  cavity  open.  I  would  now  have  cut 
through  the  spine  in  some  part  of  the  lumbar  region,  but 
could  not  get  at  it.  To  lessen  the  bulk  of  the  fetus  still 
more,  I  eased  the  other  fore-leg,  then  finding  that  the  ribs 
were  well  covered  with  skin,  T  ventured  a  pull  at  the  remain¬ 
ing  hind-leg  after  smearing  it  all  over  with  soft  soap,  and 
with  very  little  more  trouble  accomplished  the  delivery.  The 
viscera  of  the  thorax  were  in  their  proper  places,  but  those 
of  the  abdomen  followed  the  body  of  the  calf. 

I  now  took  away  the  placenta,  fearing  if  I  left  it,  it  would 
be  a  cause  of  irritation  to  the  adjacent  parts.  During  the 
operation  I  repeatedly  dosed  the  cow  with  some  good  ale,  and 
gave  her  freely  of  cold  water  as  she  would  take  it.  On  leaving 
I  also  directed  the  almost  free  administration  of  nourishing 
gruel,  giving  first  a  gentle  aperient.  This  delivery  took  me 
over  two  hours.  Slight  ulceration  of  the  vagina  succeeded, 
but  the  beast  got  thoroughly  well  in  little  over  a  week. 

Another  case  I  had  was  not  attended  with  the  same  hazard 
and  diffieulty  as  the  last,  but  in  its  nature  was  quite  as 
strange.  Its  date  in  my  note-book  was  only  a  few  days  after 
the  last,  namely,  April  17th,  1864.  My  patient  was  a  mode¬ 
rately  well-bred  short-horn  heifer,  three  years  old.  The 
request  for  my  attendance  was  coupled  with  a  wish  that  I 
would  hurry,  as  it  was  feared  the  beast  would  bleed  to  death. 
When  I  arrived,  a  stream  of  blood  the  thickness  of  a  wheat- 
straw  was  running  from  the  heifeFs  bearing,  and  it  is  pro- 
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hable  she  had  lost  from  six  to  eight  pounds.  The  foetal  intes¬ 
tines^  &c.y  were  hanging  from  the  beasf  s  labia^  and  she  had 
been  in  strong  labour  about  three  hours.  Introducing  my 
arm  per  vaginam^  I  found  the  belly  and  chest  of  the  foetus 
burst  open,  the  spine  broken  about  the  beginning  of  lumbar 
vertebra3,  and  doubled  back  upon  itself,  and  the  bend  of  the 
ribs  completely  reversed.  The  inside  of  the  spine  at  the 
broken  part  was  presenting  at  the  os  uteri,  and  of  eourse  the 
viscera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  laid  bare.  Here  I  had 
demonstration  of  that  interesting  phenomenon,  the  action  of 
the  foetal  heart,  as  I  could  seize  that  organ,  freed  from  the 
pericardium,  and  have  it  at  full  work,  in  my  hand.  But  that 
the  cow’s  state  demanded  help,  the  page  from  Nature’s  book 
now  open  before  me  would  have  been  a  delightful  study. 
The  haemorrhage  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  the  heifer ;  and, 
judging  the  point  of  issue  to  be  the  foetus,  I  could  not  delay 
the  operation,  but  at  once  tore  away  all  I  could  of  the  viscera. 
The  bleeding  ceased  immediately. 

Now,  taking  in  my  hand  the  curved  knife  mentioned  before, 
I  made  a  section  with  it  right  through  the  spine  at  the 
point  broken,  thinking  to  bring  away  one  half  of  the  foetus 
at  once.  The  cutting  of  the  integuments,  however,  allowed 
or  caused  the  ribs  to  give  way,  and  to  project  in  all  directions 
in  a  manner  very  dangerous  to  the  uterus.  Of  course  I 
had  them  to  break  down  and  bring  away.  With  a  little 
tact  I  soon  extracted  the  four  quarters,  the  hind  parts 
easily  following.  I  was  careful  and  patient  throughout  the 
operation,  and  the  heifer  appeared  to  suffer  less  even  than 
usual.  She  never  missed  a  single  feed,  however.  On  ex¬ 
amining  the  calf  afterwards,  it  appeared  that  the  chine 
had  been  resting  on  the  rump,  with  the  head  between  the 
hind  legs. 


Facts  and  Observations. 

Appointment  of  a  Lecturer  on  Cattle  Pathology  in 
Edinburgh. — We  understand  that  Mr.  McBride,  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  in  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College,  Cirencester,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Chair  of 
Cattle  Pathology  in  the  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh. 

The  Source  of  Muscular  Power. — Professor  Heaton 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Mayer’s  hypothesis  as  to  the 
source  of  muscular  power  is  the  only  true  one.  The  blood 
is  the  seat  of  all  oxidation,  and,  therefore,  the  originator  of 
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all  force  in  the  body.  Some. part  of  the  force  is  evolved  in 
the  form  of  muscular  work,  the  j^reater  part  of  the  remainder 
in  that  of  heat.  How  it  comes  about  that  oxidation  inside  a 
capillary  is  converted  into  muscular  movement  outside  we 
do  not  know  with  certaintv.  The  conversion  is  effected 
under  the  control  of  the  nervous  system,  and  we  may  there¬ 
fore  venture  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  force  set  free  during 
blood  oxidation  may,  through  the  agency  of  the  nerves,  take 
the  form  of  electric  currents,  which  are  the  direct  agents  in 
muscular  work. 

OsTEO-PLASTic. — This  dental  preparation,  according  to 
Professor  Church,  is  made  into  oxide  of  zinc  worked  into  a 
paste,  with  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.  These  two 
zinc  compounds  chemically  combine  together,  heat  is  given 
out,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  hard,  dense,  insoluble  white 
mass  is  formed — oxychloride  of  zinc — w^hich  is  almost  inde¬ 
structible.  For  dental  purposes,  about  ten  per  cent,  of 
quartz  powder  is  generally  added,  to  increase  its  hardness. 
Of  course  this  compound  is  available  for  other  purposes,  and 
may  be  coloured  by  the  aid  of  mineral  pigments,  as  ver¬ 
milion,  oxide  chromium,  cadmium,  and  cobalt. 

Iron  from  Copper  Ores. — Many  of  the  ores  of  copper, 
after  the  copper  has  been  removed  from  them,  leave  as  a  residue 
a  nearly  pure  oxide  of  iron,  which  hitherto  has  been  found 
difficult  of  reduction  from  its  minute  division.  This  has 
been  lately  overcome  by  first  drying  it,  then  mixing  wdth 
the  oxide  about  five  per  cent,  of  hydraulic  cement  in  powder, 
sifting  the  mixture,  and  moulding  it  by  means  of  the  machines 
ordinarily  employed  for  making  bricks,  applying  considerable 
pressure.  These  masses,  after  exposure  to  the  air  for  some 
days,  are  found  to  be  sufficiently  cohesive  for  reduction  in 
the  furnaces  used  in  iron  manufacture,  the  added  cement 
acting  as  a  flux. 

Minuteness  of  Organisms. — In  1836,  portions  of  the 
tripoli  stone  were  microscopically  examined  by  Ehrenberg, 
who  discovered  it  to  be  wholly  composed  of  the  shells  of 
infusoria,  and  chiefly  of  an  extinct  species,  Gaillonella  distans. 
At  Bilia,  in  Bohemia,  there  is  single  stratum  of  this  stone, 
not  less  than  fourteen  feet  thick,  forming  the  upper  layer  of 
a  hill,  in  every  cubic  inch  of  wffiich  there  are  forty-one  thou¬ 
sand  millions  of  the  above-named  organic  unit.  This  mineral 
also  contains  shells  of  other  silicious  organisms.  A  quantity 
of  pulverulent  matter  is  deposited  on  the  shores  of  a  lake 
near  Uranea,  in  Sweden,  which  from  its  extreme  fineness 
resembles  flour.  This  has  long  been  known  to  the  poorer 
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inhabitants  under  the  name  of  mountain-meal,  and  is  used 
by  them  mixed  with  flour  as  an  article  of  food.  It  consists 
principally  of  shells  of  infusoria  with  a  little  organic  matter. 
Thus  the  ground  we  tread  on  had  life,  and  now  supports  it. 
It  need  scarce  be  said  that  long  before  science  had  detected 
the  nature  and  vital  origin  of  these  flinty  deposits,  they  had 
been  used  in  the  arts. 

♦Organisms  in  Chalk. — M.  Bechamp,  besides  the  mi-* 
croscopic  animalcules  discovered  by  Ehrenberg  to  exist  in 
chalk,  finds  others,  named  by  him  Microzyma  creicd,  in  the 
centre  of  large  blocks,  taken  out  at  a  depth  of  200  feet  under 
the  surface,  which  animalcula  being  placed  in  a  saccharine 
solution  excite  in  it  the  butyric  and  lactic  fermentation. 

Test  for  the  purity  of  Tannin. — Tannin,  or  tannic 
acid,  being  soluble  in  ether,  one  gramme  of  it  placed  in  a 
test-tube,  and  covered  with  ten  grammes  of  *ether,  ought  to 
become  entirely  dissolved. 

What  have  we  to  say  of  Horse-power? — In  answer 
to  the  question,  Mr.  Holmes  Coote  says,  “  Viewing  it  from 
its  lowest  manifestation,  we  may  regard  it  as  some  dynamic 
force,  evolved  and  regulated  by  the  coexisting,  but  yet  un¬ 
known  laws.  Regarded  from  its  higher  attributes,  we  must 
incline  to  a  principle  of  life,  which  is  something  superadded 
to  ordinary  laws,  something  which,  while  it  lasts,  keeps  in 
abeyance  the  usual  elements  of  deterioration  and  decay. 
Cali  the  vital  principle  what  we  will,  its  presence  expresses 
life  and  creative  or  constructive  action;  its  absence,  decay, 
dissolution,*degradation.^^ 

Action  of  Phosphate  of  Lime  in  the  Organism. — 
M.  Collas  considers  the  phosphate  of  lime  to  be  a  powerful 
auxiliary  of  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  the  activity  of  which 
continues  in  force  even  after  death,  but  in  a  contrary  sense, 
he  having  demonstrated  it  to  be  a  decomposing  agent  of 
putrefaction,  by  hastening  the  dissolution  it  was  the  means 
of  preventing  during  life,  through  favouring  the  development 
of  new  existence  as  infusoria.  Given  internally,  in  the  form 
of  hydrate  phosphate  of  lime  milk,  it  increases  the  amount 
of  lime  in  the  bones,  and  is  beneficial  in  diabetes  and  glucose 
urine. 

Magnesium  a  Substitute  for  Zinc  inToxicological 
Investigations. — A  short  time  since  we  adverted  to  this. 
The  editor  of  the  Chemical  News  states  that  he  has  been  favoured 
by  Mr.  Mellor,  Manager  of  the  Magnesium  Metal  Company, 
with  some  bars  of  absolutely  pure  magnesum,  which  having 
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been  by  him  submitted  to  experiment,  he  finds  them  per¬ 
fectly  to  answer  the  object  in  view,  and,  tested  in  Marshes 
apparatus,  not  the  faintest  indication  w^as  manifested  of  any¬ 
thing  which  could  similate  the  appearance  presented  by 
arsenic. 

New  Bleaching  Process. — MM.  Tessie  der  Mothay 
and  Rousseau  recommend  that  the  article  to  be  bleached  be 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  soda  rendered 
slightly  acid.  It  is  then  to  be  plunged  into  a  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid,  which  removes  the  oxide  of  manganese 
deposited  on  it.  After  two  or  three  immersions  the  article 
is  found  to  be  beautifully  white,  without  its  fibres  being  in 
the  least  affected.  Oxygen,  in  the  form  of  ozone,  is  the 
agent  that  destroys  the  colouring  matters  which  is  disengaged 
from  the  permanganate  b}’’  the  organic  matters. 

Location  of  Quinine  in  the  Bark  of  Cinchona. 
— M.  Carl  Muller  has  ascertained  by  ingeniously  separating 
the  liber  and  the  parenchyma,  and  analysing  each,  that  the 
latter  contains  9*876  per  cent,  of  quinine,  whilst  the  former 
yields  only  2’462  per  cent,  of  this  alkaloid.  It  also  appears 
that  the  quinine  is  more  abundant  in  proportion  as  the  bark 
becomes  more  developed. 

Cantharidin. — A  volatile  substance  has  been  discovered 
by  Professor  Dragendorff  existing  in  cantharides,  which  acts 
on  the  organism  like  cantharidin.  If  freshly  powdered  can¬ 
tharides  be  moistened  with  water,  and  distilled,  the  portion 
passing  over  below  and  at  100°  C.,  is  found  to  have  an  acid 
reaction,  and  to  contain  this  principle. 

Size  of  an  Atom  of  Matter. — Chemists  do  not  allow 
that  matter  is  infinitely  divisible,  and  although  no  one  has 
ever  seen,  or  is  likely  to  see,  an  atom,  or  the  so-called  ultimate 
molecule  of  matter,  M.  Lochschmidt  has,  nevertheless, 
measured  one  at  least  on  paper.  His  conclusion  is  that 

the  diameter  of  a  molecule  of  a  gas  is  about  the  millionth 
part  of  a  millimetre,  or  the  seven  hundredth  part  of  a  wave 
of  red  light.  A  cubic  millimetre  will  therefore  contain  866 
billions  of  such  molecules  ;  or  if  the  gas  were  condensed  to 
a  liquid,  a  trillion.  A  trillionth  of  a  milligramme,  he  believes, 
will  represent  the  atomic  unit  of  weight. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  VETERINARY  SCIENCE, 

By  the  time  our  remarks  are  before  most  of  our  readers 
the  Veterinary  Colleges  will  be  once  more  in  a  state  of 
activity.  Young  men  who  are  about  to  commence,  and 
others  about  to  finish,  the  prescribed  course  of  study 
will  assemble  for  the  pursuit  of  science ;  prepared  for 
the  chase,  and  with  a  keen  determination  not  to  be  out¬ 
stripped,  and,  let  it  be  hoped,  ready  to  clear  all  obstacles 
they  may  meet  with  in  their  career.  There  is  a  prize 
before  them  worth  striving  for.  The  future  of  the  vete¬ 
rinary  art  is  now  in  their  hands,  and  if  they  are  not  satis- 
fied  with  the  present  position  of  the  profession,  as  few  of  its 
best  friends  are,  so  much  the  greater  need  that  they  should 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  better  state  of  things.  Since 
yeterinary  medicine  became  a  recognised  profession,  there 
never  was  greater  necessity  for  action.  There  is  no  charge 
of  delinquency  hanging  over  us — our  enemies,  if  we  have 
them,  cannot  accuse  us  of  any  particular  wrong  doing — but 
our  great  fault  lies  in  the  negative  error  of  doing  nothing.  To 
the  outward  world  we  impart  the  idea  of  repose  aftep  the 
fight,  rather  than  that  of  restless  activity,  expected  of  those 
who  take  part  in  a  struggle.  Out  of  this  fossil  state  our 
friends  of  the  north  are  making  efforts  to  escape.  The 
establishment  of  several  flourishing  societies  and  the  recent 
inauguration  of  a  congress  are  among  their  achievements, 
and  they  do  not  appear  disposed  to  rest  content  with  these. 

In  our  last  issue  we  recorded  the  proceedings  of  the 
Liverpool  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  and  we  revert  to 
the  report  for  the  purpose  of  cailipg  attention  to  the 
resolutions  which  were  passed  at  the  termination  of  the 
meeting. 

The  meeting,  professing  itself  desirous  of  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  veterinary  profession,  resolved — 
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That  a  memorial  emanating  from  the  Liverpool  Vete¬ 
rinary  Medieal  Association  should  be  forwarded  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord  President  of  Her 
Majesty^s  Privy  Council,  drawing  his  attention  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  veterinary  education,  and  requesting  the 
Government  to  eonsider  what  means  should 'be  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  properly 
qualified  veterinarians,  and  also  what  steps  should  be  taken 
to  encourage  young  men  of  liberal  education  to  devote 
sufficient  time  for  acquiring  greater  proficiency  in  the 
veterinary  art/^ 

In  another  resolution  it  is  suggested  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  appoint  a  Commission  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  present  condition  of  veterinary  science, 
and  of  describing  what  means  should  be  adopted  for  its 
improvement. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  material  advantages  would 
result  to  the  profession  if  the  Government  should  see  fit  to 
institute  such  inquiries  as  those  suggested,  and  to  direct  or 
advise  certain  necessary  steps,  which  will  never  be  taken 
unless  some  authority  adopts  the  initiative.  While,  how¬ 
ever,  we  admit  that  the  gain  would  be  ours,  not  the  remotest 
hope  exists  in  our  mind  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition  will 
be  granted ;  indeed,  we  have  even  a  grave  doubt  as  to  our 
being  in  a  position  to  make  such  a  request.  The  question 
really  is,  whether  we  are  not  asking  the  Government  to  do 
that  which  should  be  done  by  ourselves.  Every  profession 
is  concerned  with  its  own  advancement,  and  is  in  a  great 
measure  responsible  to  the  public  for  the  education  of  its 
rising  generation  :  and  might  it  not  be  retorted  in  answer  to 
the  application  which  it  is  proposed  to  lay  before  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  it  is  our  own  legitimate  duty  to  consider  what 
means  should  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a . 
sufficient  number  of  properly  qualified  veterinarians,^’  and 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  encourage  young  men  of 
liberal  education  to  devote  sufficient  time  for  acquiring 
greater  proficiency  in  the  veterinary  art^^  ?  Much  of 
what  remains  to  be  done  could  be  effected  without  anv 
external  aid  !  We  can  give  our  sons  a  liberal  education,  we 
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can  ask  that  the  curriculum  of  study  shall  be  extended  at 
our  Colleges^  and  that  a  sufficient  time  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  acquirement  of  greater  proficiency  in  the  veterinary 
art  and  we  can  make  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  for  the 
body  corporate  the  power  to  confer  degrees  which  shall  re¬ 
present,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  scientific  acquirements 
of  the  possessor,  as  well  as  being  a  guarantee  of  his  compe¬ 
tency.  We  speak  freely  on  this  subject,  under  the  conviction 
that  our  remarks  will  be  taken  in  good  part.  Yielding  to 
none  in  our  desire  for  the  advancement  of  the  profession, 
we  recognise  the  necessity  for  open  discussion  on  all  points 
which  relate  to  the  common  interest. 

With  a  single  exception,  everything  connected  with  the 
advancement  of  the  profession,  and  which  is  implied  in  the 
manifesto  issued  by  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  our  unqualified  and  unhesitatingly  expressed  con¬ 
currence,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  document  should  be 
addressed  to  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Poyal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  not  to  the  Lord  Pre¬ 
sident  of  Her  Majesty^s  Privy  Council. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


HORSE-BREEDING  AT  THE  CAPE,  AND  REMOUNTS  EOR 

INDIA. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Paton  on  this  subject,  and  also  to  the  extract 
from  the  Cape  Magazine.  Everything  is  of  importance  which 
will  tend  in  any  way  to  bring  the  Cape  or  any  portion  of 
the  colony  into  note  as  a  country  producing  essentials  re¬ 
quired  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  supply  of  horses  fit 
for  army  remounts,  is  one  of  those  subjects  which  ought  to 
attract  the  attention  of  farmers  generally  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  colony.  The  Cape  w^as  once  celebrated  for  the  number 
and  suitability  of  the  steeds  it  supplied  to  the  Indian  army ; 
but  of  late  years  it  has  from  various  causes  retrograded,  and 
the  export  of  horseflesh  has  dwindled  down  into  insig¬ 
nificance.  We  do  not  think  this  has  arisen  so  much  from 
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deficiency  in  the  number  of  horses  in  the  colony^  or  from 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  animals  bred^  as  from  the 
distance  many  have  to  travel  with  their  horses  for  the  low 
prices  offered  by  remount  agents.  We  believe  that  at  the 
present  moment  thousands  of  suitable  horses  for  remounts 
might  be  found  both  within  and  beyond  the  colony;  but 
horse-breeders,  particularly  m  the  upper  or  northern  districts, 
and  in  the  Free  State,  are  loth  to  part  with  such  animals  at 
the  regulation  price,  and  prefer  in  many  cases  to  keep  them 
for  their  own  use,  or  selling  them  to  their  neighbours  for 
even  a  less  sum,  to  bringing  them  down  some  hundreds  of 
miles  with  the  risk  of  being  rejected,  or  beaten  down  in  price, 
as  has,  we  believe,  been  done  occasionally.  If  the  remount 
agent  wmuld  go  into  the  districts  of  Queenstown,  Albert, 
Colesberg,  Graaff-Reinet  and  the  Free  State,  we  have  no 
doubt  he  could  select  as  many  splendid  animals  as  he  wished, 
if  he  would  pay  the  regulation  price  there  for  them,  and  take 
the  risk  and  responsibility  of  their  removal  to  the  station  or 
port  required.  But  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  it 
w'ould  pay  breeders  in  those  districts  to  bring  suitable  horses 
so  long  a  journey,  say  to  King  William^s  Towm,  to  be 
approved  or  disapproved,  w^hen,  on  arrival,  the  animals  may 
from  the  effects  of  the  journey  be  rejected  altogether,  after 
the  owner  has  been  put  to  great  trouble  and  expense  in  con¬ 
veying  them  hither.  It  is,  w^e  think,  the  system  adopted  in 
purchasing  demounts  that  discourages  the  horse-breeder,  not 
from  rearing  suitable  animals,  but  from  offering  them  for 
sale  to  remount  agents,  and  not  the  difficulties  he  has  to  con¬ 
tend  with  in  the  shape  of  epidemics,  droughts,  and  so  forth. 
Such  at  least  w’e  believe  to  be  the  case  with  many  of  the 
breeders  in  the  interior  districts.  To  Kaffrarian  breeders  the 
discouragement  is  of  another  kind,  namely,  the  want  of 
adequate  protection  from  Kaffir  depredators.  No  sooner  do 
our  farmers  possess  good  horses  or  mares,  than  they  are 
whisked  aw'ay  by  Kafir  Jack,^^  and  borne  off  to  Nomaffis 
Land  or  some  other  land,  from  wlience  it  is  seldom  they 
return,  and  when  they  do  come  back  they  are  generally  unfit 
for  service  except  as  common  hacks.  If  the  government 
could  effectually  stop  this  sort  of  thing,  we  believe  that  better 
horses  could  not  be  produced  anywffiere  than  in  British 
Kaffraria,  that  is,  in  the  divisions  of  King  William^s  Town 
and  East  London,  and  our  farmers  would  have  some  encou¬ 
ragement  to  breed  animals  suitable  for  remounts  for  any 
army.  The  farmers  of  British  Kaffraria  are  not  to  blame  for 
going  in  for  sheep  instead  of  horse-breeding  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  loss  of  a  sheep,  or  even  of  a  number  of 
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sheep;  can  better  be  sustained  by  them  than  that  of  a  horse, 
or  a  number  of  horses,  which,  if  recovered,  are,  generally 
speaking,  so  injured  as  to  he  of  little  use  afterwards.  In  the 
Hantam  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  upper  districts  the  horses 
of  the  farmers  run  night  and  day  with  very  little  risk  of  being 
stolen;  but  in  the  Kaffrarian  divisions  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
even  stabled  animals  from  the  light-fingered  gentlemen  in 
.black  who  surround  us.  Whatever,  therefore,  might  be  the 
advantage  of  producing  well-bred  horses,  both  as  regards 
utility  and  the  price  obtainable  for  them,  the  Kaffrarian 
farmer  must  feel  that  the  want  of  adequate  protection  is 
almost  an  insuperable  barrier  to  his  going  in  for  such  an 
enterprise  or  speculation,  and  that  sheep -farming  with  all  its 
drawbacks  will  pay  him  better.  And  this,  after  all,  must  be 
the  main  consideration  with  everybody.  If,  how'ever,  pro¬ 
tection  against  Kaffir  thieves  could  be  guaranteed,  w'e  have 
no  doubt  the  breeding  of  horses  of  a  superior  description 
would  prove  a  very  profitable  speculation  to  our  farmers, 
most  of  whom  have  facilities  at  command  for  such  a  purpose. 
Still,  the  suggestions  throwm  out  by  Mr.  Paton  and  the  writer 
in  the  Cajoe  Magazine  are  worthy  of  attention ;  albeit, 
Kaffrarian  farmers  do  not  go  in  for  horse-breeding  on  a  large 
scale.  As  they  all  more  or  less  require  these  animals  on 
their  homesteads,  it  would  be  w^ell  for  them  to  breed  good 
serviceable  horses,  and  to  pay  such  attention  to  their  brood 
mares  as  would  tend  to  secure  this  end.  The  possession  of  a 
good  stud  by  our  farmers  will,  it  may  be  relied  on,  go  far  to 
secure  the  very  protection  which  they  need ;  for  the  greater 
celerity  "with  which  a  Kaffir  thief  can  be  followed  up  and 
overtaken,  the  less  will  be  the  chance  of  his  repeating  his 
predatory  visits.  We  commend,  therefore,  these  articles  to 
the  careful  perusal  of  our  farmers;  and  if  they  find  that  they 
can  with  safety  enter  upon  horse-breeding  on  a  large  scale, 
none  will  be  more  rejoiced  than  ourselves  to  see  them 
prosper  in  the  undertaking. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ^  Kaffrarian  Watchman! 

King  William’s  Town;  25M  Mayy  1867. 

Sir, — The  April  number  of  the  South  African  Magazine 
contains  a  well- written  article  on  “Horse-breeding  at  the 
Cape,^^  and  sets  forth  in  plain  terms  so  many  pertinent 
observations  relative  to  the  Cajge  horse,  as  a  past  and  pro¬ 
bable  future  export,  that  commends  itself  to  the  columns  of 
every  newspaper  in  the  colony,  east  and  w’est,  and  especially 
of  those  districts  where  horses  are  raised.  The  writer  speaks 
positively  as  to  the  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  the  article” 
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in  the  western  districts,  assigning  as  causes  the  diversion  of 
the  attention  of  the  former  horse-breeders  to  sheep-farming, 
and  the  ‘‘  infatuation  which  once  existed  for  mule-breeding/^ 
horse-sickness,  rusty  crops,  drought,  &c.  Notwithstanding 
the  afore-mentioned  drawbacks  which  have  operated  so 
seriously  in  the  western  end  of  the  Cape,  as  to  extinguish 
"the  excellent  studs  once  so  numerous  in  the  Caledon, 
Swellendam,  George  and  other  divisions  of  the  colony,  and 
which  have  also  operated  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the 
eastern  division,^^  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  statement  that 
"  the  colony  could  no  more  supply  5000  horses  suitable  for 
Indian  remounts,  as  it  did  in  1857  and  ^58,  than  it  could  con¬ 
tribute  5000  camels,  or  5000  elephants  broken  in  for 
service  for,  in  the  opinion  of  good  authorities,  the  districts 
of  Colesberg,  Burghersdorp,  and  Free  State,  could  readily 
supply  1000  horses  fit  for  Indian  remounts  in  three  months, 
and  probably  5000  in  ^67  and  ^68.  I  am  anxious  to  make 
this  statement  as  public  as  possible,  inviting  discussion,  as  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  the  colony 
at  large,  more  especially  as  the  increasing  supply  of  wool  is 
likely  to  produce  a  reaction  on  the  sheep-farmer,  w'ho  also 
might  be  a  horse  breeder,  and  profit  thereby,  if  breeding  were 
conducted  on  sound  common-sense  principles.  One  of  the 
grave  errors  of  Cape  horse-breeders  is  the  ambition  of  possess¬ 
ing  a  sire  of  their  own,  and  if  possible  an  imported  thorough¬ 
bred  horse,  of  undoubted  pedigree  ;  this  commonly  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  enormous  outlay,  and  putting  him  to  a  herd  of  mares 
of  all  shapes,  make,  size,  and  quality,  which  results  in  degene¬ 
rate  progeny,  vexation,  and  inevitable  loss.  If  they  would  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  breeding  from  a  few  really  sound,  good- 
looking  large  mares,  using  them  for  draught  or  riding  pur¬ 
poses,  stabling  them  at  night,  and  giving  them  a  moderate 
allowance  of  corn,  oathay,  barley,  crushed  mealies,  or  Kaffir 
corn,  they  w’ould  be  found  to  return  the  cost  of  care,  even  if 
sold  at  the  colonial  market  price  of  first-class  riding  or  draught 
horses;  and  in  the  event  of  a  foreign  market  creating  an 
increased  demand,  the  prices  would  materially  increase  in 
proportion  to  quality.  As  the  Arabs  say,  "  a  horse^s  good¬ 
ness  goes  in  at  his  mouth/^  so  generous  treatment  must  be  a 
first  consideration,  and  it  will  clearly  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
horse-breeder  to  breed  a  few  good  colts  for  wffiich  he  may 
realise  from  £20  to  £30  each,  at  three  years,  than  a  herd  of 
undersized,  misshapen,  weedy-looking  brutes,  which  will 
scarcely  realise  £5  each  at  any  age,  and  in  producing  which 
the  peripatetic  Kaffir  is  far  his  superior,  for  obvious  reasons. 
Time  fails  me  at  the  present  to  add  more  on  this  subject, 
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which  has  been  so  ably  dealt  with  by  the  correspondent  of  the 
South  African  Magazine,  that  I  trust  you  will  transfer  the 
article  to  your  columns,,  and  request  information  from  com¬ 
petent  authorities,  as  to  whether  the  colony  could  supply 
5000  horses  between  the  ages  of  four  and  seven  years,  of  the 
height  of  fourteen  hands  three  inches,  during  the  years  1867 
and^68 — if  they  were  required  for  military  service  in  India,  as  I 
have  good  grounds  for  believing  that  it  is  in  contemplation 
to  establish  a  remount  agency  at  the  Cape,  and  probably  in 
the  eastern  province.  Thomas  Paton,  V.S., 

Cape  Mounted  Rifles. 

We  insert  the  article  alluded  to  : 

The  Cape,  once  so  celebrated  for  the  enterprise  and  success 
of  its  horse-breeders,  has  undoubtedly  retrograded  in  this 
department  of  our  colonial  agriculture  to  a  lamentable 
extent.  Already  the  supply  scarcely  meets  the  home  demand, 
and  the  quality  of  the  article,  generally  speaking,  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  former  standard.  These  are  facts  patent 
to  all.  They  naturally  cause  anxiety  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  agriculturists,  and  they  are 
well  worthy  of  attention  at  this  present  time,  when  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  Government  commission  from  India  for  cavalry 
remounts  is  opening  to  the  view.  The  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  decline  of  horse-breeding  in  South  Africa  are 
many.  It  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  great  increase  of 
sheep-farming,  a  pursuit  more  profitable  and  certain  in  its 
results,  and  less  troublesome  than  the  rearing  of  horses,  and 
therefore  most  congenial  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the 
average  Cape  boer.  Then  we  must  trace  to  the  deplorable 
infatuation  which  once  existed  for  mule-breeding  an  annual 
deficiency  in  the  productive  basis,  as  in  a  very  few  years  any 
one  who  followed  that  pursuit  w'ould,  by  natural  causes,  find 
himself  without  a  single  mare  in  his  possession.  The  old 
ones  would  be  dead,  and  there  would  be  no  young  ones  to 
replace  them.  The  horse-sickness,  also,  has  been  more 
frequent  in  its  visitations  than  formerly ;  and  the  excellent 
studs  once  so  numerous  in  the  Caledon,  Swellendam,  George, 
and  other  divisions  of  the  colony  have  for  a  long  time  ceased 
to  exist.  When  to  the  horse-sickness  are  added  many  con¬ 
secutive  years  of  drought,  and  of  late  the  appearance  of  rust  in 
the  oat  crops  of  the  west,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  breeders 
are  discouraged,  and  that  horses  are  scarce.  A  remedy  may  be 
found  for  the  rust,  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  a  cycle 
of  rainy  seasons  such  as  are  yet  within  our  owm  recollection, 
and  are  copiously  quoted  by  our  more  ancient  friends — though 
we  are  bound  to  add,  not  without  melancholy  misgivings. 
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It  seems  clear  enough  to  all  who  have  considered  the 
subject,  that  the  present  state  of  things  can  hardly  be  arne-. 
liorated,  unless  a  regular  and  remunerative  demand  for  Cape 
horses  can  be  established  elsewhere ;  and  India,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  is  our  last  remaining  chance.  But  the  colony  could  no 
more  supply  5000  horses  suitable  for  Indian  remounts,  as  it 
did  in  1857-8,  than  it  could  contribute  5000  camels,  or 
5000  elephants  broken  in  for  service.  Yet  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  1000  horses  may  be  required  in  a  few  months,  and  it 
will  behove  those  who  wish  to  profit  hereafter  by  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  permanent  remount  agency  at  the  Cape,  to 
see  that  the  first  year’s  supply  is  equal  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Indian  Government.  It  is  generally  understood,  at 
least  travellers  tell  us,  that  in  the  Hantam,  Roggeveld,  and 
Beaufort  ranges,  and  the  circles  beyond  them,  a  serviceable 
stamp  of  horse  may  yet  be  obtained.  If  such  be  the  case, 
they  should  be  made  available,  for  unless  they  are  taken  up 
to  be  fed,  and  handled,  and  civilised,  they  will  not  be  accepted 
for  India.  And  this  leads  to  another  consideration  inse¬ 
parable  from  this  question,  which  is,  the  possibility  of 
inducing  our  agriculturists  to  try  horse-breeding  again,  but 
on  a  different  system  to  that  formerly  in  vogue.  In  England 
and  in  many  continental  states  the  farmers,  especially  the 
small  farmers,  keep  a  limited  number  of  brood  mares,  which 
they  employ  regularly  in  the  cart,  wagon,  plough,  or  harrow, 
feeding  them,  of  course,  partly  in  the  stable,  so  as  always  to 
maintain  them  in  good  condition.  All  experience  proves 
that  brood  mares  can  be  kept  at  such  slow  work  till  within  a 
few  weeks  of  the  foal’s  birth,  and  that  they  are  all  the  better 
for  it.  We  find  it  recorded  in  the  ^Annals  of  the  English 
Turf,’  that  the  dams  of  Glaucus,  Venison,  Athenian,  and 
other  celebrated  horses,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  plough,  day 
after  day,  at  Six  Mile  Bottom”  farm,  near  Newmarket, 
until  within  a  month  of  their  full  time;  and  yet  these  w'ere 
thorough-bred  mares  of  the  first  class,  and  worth,  probably, 
.301000  a  piece.  Of  course,  with  the  common  appliances  and 
miserable  stable  accommodation  of  most  South  African  farms, 
this  cannot  always  be  done,  and  then  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  but  the  annual  returns  of  produce  would  be  far 
beyond  what  they  are  at  present,  the  average  increase  being 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  foal  reared  up  to  weaning  time  for 
every  six  mares  running  at  grass !  This  seems  almost 
incredible,  but  those  who  have  travelled  through  the  country 
with  observing  eves  will  confirm  this  calculation.  A  case  in 
point  occurs  to  us.  Mr.  Charles  Manuel  has  seven  thorough- 
brood  mareSj  and  last  season  he  had  seven  foals  from  them. 
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because  they  were  properly  fed  and  attended  to,  whilst 
another  establishment  could  be  mentioned  where  eight  or 
nine  foals  only  are  to  be  found  amongst  upwards  of  ninety 
mares !  Other  stud  farms  of  some  celebrity,  and  once  of 
great  productiveness,  are  now,  and  have  been  for  some  years, 
notorious  for  their  deficiency  of  young  stock  in  every  suc¬ 
cessive  season,  to  quite  the  same  extent. 

“  One  advantage  of  using  mares  for  farm  work,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  keeping  them  quiet  to  handle,  is  the  certainty  of 
preserving  them  in  the  time  of  horse-sickness,  as  no  horse 
stabled  at  night  is  liable  to  that  epidemic.  The  foal,  also, 
soon  learns  to  help  himself  out  of  his  mother^s  crib,  and  his 
growth  never  being  stopped  from  want  of  food,  he  attains 
that  size  and  strength  which  grass-fed  animals  can  never 
acquire  in  this  colony.  It  is  the  most  pennywise  and  pound 
foolish  system  to  stint  mares  and  foals  of  the  nourishing 
food  they  require,  but  unfortunately  vve  have  seen  it  practised 
much  too  often  by  some  of  our  largest  and  most  notable 
breeders,  to  their  own  pecuniary  loss  in  the  declining  num¬ 
bers  and  quality  of  their  stock,  and  to  the  consequent  injury 
of  their  own  credit  and  reputation  as  horse-masters.  For 
the  sake  of  saving  J05O  in  forage  they  lose  £500  by  the  bar- 
reness  of  their  mares,  or  the  death  of  their  produce;  and  yet, 
with  this  result  ever  before  their  eyes,  they  still  persist  in 
this  suicidal  course.^^ 

Colonel  Apperley,  in  a  paper  which  appeared  in  the  Cape 
Monthly  Magazine  of  I860,  was  very  earnest,  if  not  severe,  on 
this  point.  Alluding  to  the  horse-sickness,  he  said  : 

Had  the  breeders  listened  to  my  advice,  offered  shortly 
after  I  landed  in  the  colony,  and  erected  sheds  and  cultivated 
one  or  two  acres  of  land  for  every  horse  they  possessed,  such 
misfortunes  might  be  avoided.  Gross  neglect  and  cruelty  to 
dumb  animals  are  enough  to  bring  a  curse  upon  any  country 
with  millions  of  acres  uncultivated.  A  friend  of  mine  in  this 
country,  some  years  ago,  called  upon  a  farmer  who  had  sold 
him  a  colt  for  £70,  and  saw  the  dam  starving  in  the  yard, 
and  a  loft  full  of  forage.  When  he  remonstrated  on  the 
cruelty,  the  farmer  replied  that  the  forage  was  worth  20s. 
the  100  lb.,  and  it  was  like  giving  the  mare  money  to  eat — 
and  the  mare  died.^^ 

And  the  mare  died  I  This  is  a  text  which  a  good  many  of 
our  breeders  could  enlarge  upon  from  their  own  personal 
experience;  and  the  moral  to  be  deduced  from  it  is,  that  if 
the  owners  of  valuable  studs  cannot  or  will  not  provide  food 
to  keep  their  mares,  not  merely  alive,  but  in  good  condition, 
and  to  rear  their  foals  to  the  size  and  muscle  they  ought  to 
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possess,  they  had  better  abandon  that  branch  of  our  rural 
economy*  They  have  mistaken  their  profession,  and  should 
content  themselves  with  a  cabbage-garden  and  the  rearing  of 
pigs.  A  great  authority  on  the  management  of  stud  farms 
(Cecil),  dwelling  on  this  particular  feature  of  the  subject, 
thus  expresses  himself : 

A  great  number  of  farmers  have  abandoned  the  pursuit 
of  breeding  horses  in  consequence  of  what  they  denominate 
ill  luck,  but  they  have  not  set  about  it  the  right  way.  They 
have  made  an  injudicious  selection  of  mares  and  stallions,  the 
produce  of  which  has  been  badly  kept.  To  save  expense,  as 
they  have  erroneously  supposed,  the  stock  has  been  turned 
into  pasture  fields  during  the  summer  months  to  acquire  pot¬ 
bellies  and  misshapen  limbs  deficient  of  muscle.  In  the 
winter,  the  only  asylum  for  shelter  has  been  the  farm-yard, 
where,  in  company  with  the  cows,  the  roughest  food  has  been 
offered  to  them ;  and  if  a  feed  of  corn  per  diem  has  been 
allotted  to  each  colt,  that  was  considered  quite  sufficient,  and 
thus  they  became  emaciated.  Few  animals,  so  treated,  are 
wmrth  a  twenty-pound  note  at  four  years  old ;  yet  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  land,  the  produce  of  which  they  consume,  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  is  necessary  for  their  keep  under  proper 
management.  By  well  manuring  the  land,  cultivating  arti¬ 
ficial  grasses  for  consumption  during  the  summer  months, 
double  or  treble  the  quantity  of  stock  may  be  reared  in  the 
best  possible  condition,  on  the  same  acreage  that  will  afford 
bare  subsistence  for  animals  turned  out  to  graze.  Unless  a 
farmer  will  determine  upon  keeping  them  well,  he  had  better  never 
attempt  to  breed  hores,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  hind  of  stoch!^ 

These  are  words  well  worthy  of  consideration,  and,  although 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  Cape  farmer  in  every  locality  to 
raise  green  crops,  or  do  much  good  with  artificial  grasses  in 
the  open  field  during  the  heats  of  summer,  yet,  if  he  has  a 
garden  capable  of  irrigation,  he  can  always  have  a  bed  or  two 
of  carrots,  or  lucerne,  or  mealies,  and  failing  these,  he 
ought  never  to  be'without  a  twelvemonth^s  supply  of  the  best 
oat-hay,  so  that  he  may  be  independent  of  a  bad  harvest. 

The  Indian  papers  inform  us  that,  from  some  cause  or 
other  (probably  the  importation  to  Bengal  of  a  lower  class  of 
sires  than  the  old  East  India  Company  used  to  send  out), 
the  Government  studs  appear  to  have  declined  very  much  in 
public  estimation.  The  artillery  and  cavalry  officers  are 
clamorous  for  remounts  of  more  power  and  substance  than 
those  which  have  been  drafted  to  their  respective  batteries 
and  regiments  of  late  years  from  the  Government  breeding 
establishments;  and  the  ^^Waler’s^^  (Australians)  are  not 
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equal  to  the  demand,  nor  are  they  much  esteemed  for  service 
in  the  East.  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf  accommodate  the 
Bombay  and  Madras  Presidencies  with  Arabs  or  pseudo- 
Arabs  ;  but  the  supply  from  these  sources  is  insufficient,  and 
the  Bombay  Government,  most  unaccountably  ignoring  the 
Cape,  has  actually  been  importing  remount  horses  from 
Natal !  One  batch  of  these  came  to  sad  grief  on  the  voyage, 
about  three  fourths  having  died  before  its  termination.  The 
survivors,  we  are  told,  gave  satisfaction;  and  surely,  if  Natal 
can  execute  a  commission  of  this  kind,  we  can  do  so,  with  a 
strong  pull  in  our  favour.  If  the  chance  is  given  us,  it  must 
not  be  placed  in  jeopardy  for  the  future  by  exorbitant  prices 
or  the  exportation  of  screws.  We  are  not  living  in  the  olden 
time,  when  occasionally  an  entire  span,  often  half  a  span  of 
five  horses,  could  be  taken,  as  they  were,  out  of  a  Paarl  or 
Koeberg  wagon,  and  shipped  to  India  as  fit  for  any  purpose. 
Things  are  very  different  now.  “Whenever  wfith  haggard  eye 
w^e  view^^  the  wTetched,  weedy,  dwarfed,  half-starved  spans 
(often,  oh  horror  !  mules  and  horses  mixed  together !)  that 
haunt,  like  spectres,  the  reeking  streets  of  Cape  Towm,  and 
compare  them  wdth  the  slashing  teams  we  used  to  see 
careering  about  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  how  sicken¬ 
ing  is  the  contrast. 

But  it  is  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk  ;  only  the  farmers 
of  Koeberg,  and  Tygerberg,  and  others,  who  know  a  good 
horse  when  they  see  him,  should  be  encouraged  by  every 
possible  means  to  replenish  their  stables  with  well-bred, 
short-legged  animals  of  the  good  old-fashioned  sort  from  some 
quarter  or  other.  They  are  to  be  found,  according  to  common 
report,  in  the  remote  districts  of  the  back  country,  and  they 
are  likely  soon  to  be  in  demand.  The  sort  of  horse  which 
the  Indian  Government  would  be  glad  to  obtain  is  one  not 
under  ]4-3  in  height,  not  less  than  four  and  not  more  than  seven 
years  old,  sound  of  course,  and  quiet  to  handle.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  coarse,  ill-bred  produce  of  the  Dutch  breed, 
or  the  English  cart-horse,  will  assuredly  be  rejected  by  every 
remount  officer.  This  distinction  w^as  clearly  enough  notified 
abroad,  and  acted  upon  by  the  last  remount  agency  in  this 
colony,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  remembrance. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  road  to  be  travelled  over  yet,  but 
for  the  present  it  may  be  as  w^ell  to  outspan  for  a  short  time. 
The  subject  of  this  paper  is  so  comprehensive,  and  is  so  much 
interwoven  w^ith  past  associations,  as  well  as  future  proba¬ 
bilities,  that  a  margin  may  safely  be  reserved  for  further  con¬ 
sideration.  The  Cape  turf  and  its  vicissitudes — the  former 
excessive  demand  for  English  sires  of  the  best  blood,  and  the 
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results  apparent  from  their  use — the  subsequent  mania  for 
Persian  donkeys,  English  cart-horses,  and  Dutch  descriptions, 
and  the  mischievous  consequences  arising  therefrom,  are 
episodes  in  the  agricultural  history  of  the  colony  which  ought 
not  to  be  left  without  some  faint  record  ;  and  the  present 
wTiter  purposes,  with  the  editor^s  permission,  to  offer  some 
remarks  upon  them  at  some  future  time. 


LECTURE  BY  PROEESSOR  SIMONDS  ON  DISEASES 

IN  SHEEP. 

{Continued from  p.  319.) 

With  regard  to  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  farmer 
for  getting  rid  of  the  affection,  common-sense  would  tell 
him  to  alter  the  management  of  his  ewes.  Let  the  nitro- 
genized  food  be  lessened  in  quantity,  and  especially  cease  the 
use  of  cake  and  corn  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  he  will  find 
fewer  cases  of  this  kind  occurring.  Something  might  be 
done,  also,  with  regard  to  the  lamb.  The  system  of  the 
young  animal  is  so  ill  adapted  to  bear  up  against  disease,  that 
necessarily  a  great  many  fatal  cases  will  occur.  But  the 
object  of  the  farmer  must  be  first  to  remove  the  cause  itself, 
by  preventing  the  lamb  from  taking  any  more  milk  for  a  day 
or  two.  It  should,  therefore,  be  taken  from  the  ew'e  for  the 
day,  and  supported  with  well  boiled  oatmeal  gruel,  and 
antacids  should  be  given.  I  do  not  know  a  better  mixture 
than  a  scruple  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  with  about  10 
grains  of  rhubarb,  and  from  5  to  10  grains  of  nutmeg.  Give 
this  with  a  little  peppermint  water  or  gruel  once  or  twice  a 
day,  and  with  such  management  as  I  have  indicated  the 
result  will  generally  be  to  arrest  white  scour.  I  pass  on 
to  speak  of  other  deranged  conditions  of  the  digestive 
system  which  lead  to  diarrhoea  in  young  sheep  prior  to 
weaning.  I  have  already  intimated  that  the  management 
of  the  flock  must,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  influenced  by 
the  system  of  farming.  Now,  again,  taking  ewes  upon  turnips 
and  supposing  that  the  lambs  are  getting  on  strongly.  The 
common  practice  is  to  use  what  are  called  lamb-hurdles, 
by  means  of  which  the  lambs  can  run  out  of  the  fold  on  to 
the  turnips,  and  return  to  the  ewes  at  their  will.  If,  under 
circumstances  like  these,  a  farmer  is  constrained  to  put  his 
flock  upon  turnips  having  a  large  amount  of  top  quickly 
grown,  and  which  may  be  said  not  to  be  perfected,  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  he  loses  some  of  his  lambs  from 
diarrhoea.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  an  advanced 
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ripening  of  the  turnips,  the  weather  having  been  genial,  and 
there  having  been  scarcely  any  wet,  then  the  animals  are 
found  to  do  remarkably  well.  Particularly  is  such  the  case 
if  the  turnips  run  up  so  as  to  produce  their  flowering  stems. 
Every  farmer  knows  that  lambs  can  crop  turnip  tops  when 
in  flower,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with  very  great 
advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  turnip-tops  are  im- 
-  mature,  or  only  partially  developed,  or  if  the  weather  is 
wet,  we  find  that  food  of  this  kind,  taken  as  it  mostly  is  in 
great  abundance,  will  act  as  a  direct  irritant  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
diarrhoea  be  the  result.  Occasionally  this  functional  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  intestines  leads  to  an  attack  of  g astro -enteritis 
— in  other  words,  to  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  young  animal  soon  falls  a 
sacrifice  to  the  disease.  Again,  if  lambs  are  placed  on 
clover  or  artificial  grasses,  and  the  weather  be  wet  and  warm, 
the  animals,  by  eating  green  succulent  vegetable  matter  in 
large  abundance,  particularly  in  an  unripe  state,  will  soon 
become  affected  with  diarrhoea,  and  no  system  that  can  be 
adopted,  unless  we  alter  the  entire  management  or  feeding, 
will  be  sufficient  to  stay  the  evil.  But  we  have  this  affection 
often  induced  by  another  cause.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  gene¬ 
rally  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  on  clover  a  large  quantity 
of  vegetable  hairs  exist ;  that  the  stems  of  broad-leaved 
clover,  and  in  particular  the  under  and  upper  parts  of  the  leaf, 
have  a  large  number  of  such  hairs  upon  them,  and  that  these 
are  very  apt,  when  received  into  the  rumen,  to  become  agglu¬ 
tinated  together  and  to  be  rolled  into  a  ball-like  form  within 
the  viscus.  So  long  as  substances  of  this  kind  remain  in 
the  rumen,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whatever ;  but 
if  they  pass  onwards  into  the  fourth  stomach,  they  often 
cause  irritation,  and  not  unfrequently  so  by  passing  on 
half- digested  into  the  intestinal  canal.  We  not  unfre¬ 
quently  find  a  diseased  condition  of  the  fourth  stomach,  and 
also  of  the  small  intestines,  induced  by  the  presence  of 
these  bodies.  These  substances  are  similar  in  form  to  the 
hair-balls  which  are  frequently  found  in  the  stomachs  of 
fatting  calves,  but  they  are  in  fact  of  far  greater  moment,  in 
connection  with  the  disease  in  the  digestive  organs,  in  the 
case  of  young  sheep  than  in  that  of  other  young  animals.  A 
hair-ball  in  a  young  calf  very  rarely  indeed  produces  any 
mischief,  unless  it  be  passed  or  attempted  to  be  passed  into 
the  mouth  again,  to  be  remasticated,  in  which  case  it  will  often 
happen  that  an  animal  will  be  choked  thereby.  In  the  Museum 
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of  the  Koyal  Veterinary  College  there  are  specimens  showing 
young  calves  to  have  been  choked  by  hair-balls.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  said  that  lambs  die  from  wool-balls ;  that  is^  I  know, 
a  common  idea  among  farmers  and  shepherds,  but  wool- 
balls  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  vegetable  hair-balls. 
The  two  are  produced  in  a  similar  manner — that  is,  by  the 
matting  together  of  the  wool  or  hair ;  but  the  hair  becomes 
matted  much  quicker  than  wool,  and  it  is  only  when  the 
animal  is  living  on  clover,  and  particularlybroad-leaved  clover, 
that  hair-balls  are  found  to  be  present  to  any  great  extent. 
Another  form  of  diarrhoea  is  due  to  the  existence  of  entozoa 
within  the  bronchial  tubes  of  lambs.  Disease  of  the  lungs 
is  produced  by  the  existence  of  these  entozoa,  and  the  diar¬ 
rhoea  is  but  symptomatic,  coming  on  as  one  of  the  last  things 
in  the  breaking  up  of  the  animal  machine.  We  know  that  in 
several  affections  of  the  lungs  in  sheep  and  other  animals  the 
disease  is  often  accompanied  with  diarrhoea.  In  cases  where 
there  has  not  been  a  healthy  and  perfect  decarbonisation  of 
the  blood,  in  consequence  of  structural  disease  of  the  lungs, 
diarrhoea  often  results.  The  Filaria  bronchialis,  the  worm 
to  which  I  allude,  is  on  the  increase.  We  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  why  it  should  be  so,  for  although  we  really  may  know 
very  little  of  the  natural  history  of  the  worm,  we  can  see 
that  if  one  flock  is  afiPected,  it  will  probably  lay  the  foundation 
for  other  flocks  becoming  so  on  the  same  farm ;  and  that 
if  sheep  so  affected  pass  from  one  farm  to  another,  there  will 
be  a  wider  spread  of  the  evil,  and  the  sheep  pastured  on  the 
second  farm  will  suffer  in  turn.  With  reference  to  the  worm 
itself,  it  would  appear  that  even  if  only  one  or  two  of  them 
find  their  way  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  that  would  be  quite 
sufficient,  they  being  of  different  sexes,  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  extensive  disease  of  the  lungs.  They  lay  this  foundation 
by  travelling  as  far  as  they  can  through  the  bronchial  tubes 
(which  are  continuations  of  the  windpipe)  into  the  air-cells  of 
the  lungs,  where  they  deposit  their  ova.  As  the  result  of  that 
deposition  of  ova,  irritation  is  set  up  in  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  air-cells,  which  extends  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung.  The 
lung  then  undergoes  a  peculiar  change ;  it  becomes  altered  in 
colour,  it  will  sink  in  water,  and  is  altogether  destroyed  as  an 
aerifying  organ  in  many  parts.  This  often  takes  place  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  edge  of  the  lung,  but  not  unfrequently  in  other 
portions.  The  brood  of  young  worms  is  hatched  absolutely  in 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  ;  so  that 
the  large  quantity  of  these  worms  which  are  frequently  met 
with  in  the  bronchial  tubes  did  not  enter  from  without,  but  were 
produced  within.  In  making  a  section  of  a  lung  thus  afiPeeted, 
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and  taking  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  fluid  from  the 
cut  surface  on  the  point  of  a  scalpel,  just  sufficient  to  soil  a 
piece  of  glass,  you  will  see,  in  a  space  of  the  size  of  a  drop 
of  water,  hundreds  of  eggs  and  young  worms  just  hatched ; 
and  if  you  examine  an  old  worm,  you  will  see  eggs  in  all 
stages  of  development ;  so  that  it  is  evident  that  she  brings 
forth  her  young  in  a  living  form,  and  also  in  the  form  of  eggs 
more  or  less  mature.  Now,  one  worm  will  produce — if  I  were 
to  use  figures  here  I  should  have  to  speak  of  billions,  and 
even  of  trillions — -an  immense  number  of  eggs,  and  we  can 
therefore  easily  understand  what  a  vast  amount  of  mischief 
may  be  done,  even  by  one  or  two  parent  worms.  But  now 
the  question  arises.  How  did  the  original  worm  or  worms 
get  there  ?  Where  do  the  parent  worms  come  from  ?  I  have 
experimented  again  and  again  with  this  class  of  worms  which 
are  designated  by  the  name  of  nematoid  or  hollow  worms, 
and  in  every  experiment  I  have  failed  to  produce  them  within 
the  windpipe.  I  would,  however,  suggest,  as  a  probable  cause 
of  their  existence,  that  a  great  number  of  the  ova  are  ex¬ 
pelled  with  the  mucus  which  is  coughed  up  by  an  affected 
animal ;  and  that  it  is  probable  that  these  ova  are  matured  to 
some  extent  externally  to  the  sheep  ;  that  certain  plants — it 
may  be  ordinary  grasses — become  the  habitat  of  these  creatures 
in  an  immature  worm-like  form,  and  that  in  this  condition 
they  are  taken  into  the  organization  of  the  sheep,  and  as  each 
entozoon  has  its  own  particular  locale,  these  creatures  very  soon 
find  their  way  into  the  windpipe* and  bronchial  tubes,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  this  is  really  the  means  by  which  their 
presence  is  to  be  accounted  for.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the 
ova  floating  in  the  atmosphere  are,  after  they  have  become 
somewhat  dry,  received  into  the  respiratory  organs,  and  there 
become  matured.  There  are  some  things  which  appear  to  me 
to  militate  strongly  against  that  view  of  the  matter.  I  have, 
for  example,  broken  up  many  an  old  worm  when  yet  alive, 
and  having  thus  procured  eggs  in  various  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment,  I  have  placed  them  in  different  kinds  of  fluid,  none  of 
which  could  interfere  with  their  vitality,  and  have  in  this 
manner  brought  them  in  contact  with  the  nostrils  of  sheep. 
Not  only  have  I  done  this,  but  I  have  used  a  thick  mucus,  like 
gum  water,  putting  into  it  a  number  of  living  worms,  as  well  as 
a  large  number  of  ova,  and  have  administered  this  very  slowly 
to  sheep,  so  that  it  might  hang  round  the  mouth,  and  the  young 
worms  might  travel  down  the  windpipe;  but,  singular  to  relate, 
all  these  experiments  have  failed.  Knowing  that  nematoid 
worms  are  perfected  to  a  certain  extent  out  of  the  organism,  I 
have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  improbable — I  do 
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not  say,  it  is  positively  the  ease — that  the  ova  themselves  are 
the  real  cause  of  the  mischief ;  that,  being  expelled  in  the 
manner  I  have  mentioned,  they  become  parasitic  to  some  vege¬ 
table  products,  and,  being  thus  taken  into  the  sheep,  produce 
disease.  This  will  explain  why,  if  you  put  fresh  sheep  on  a  farm 
where  the  worm  affection  has  existed,  these  sheep  become 
diseased,  and  the  evil  continues  year  after  year.  We  know 
that  weather  often  has  an  influence  by  rendering  animals  more 
susceptible;  and  we  know,  too,  that  particular  systems  of 
management  have  an  influence ;  but  we  are  now  looking  at 
the  matter  in  an  abstract  point  of  view,  and  I  throw  out  the 
hint  that  this  may  be  one  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  disease. 
I  might  extend  my  view  with  regard  to  worms.  There  is  a 
large  number  of  these  entozoa  which  affect  sheep  in  particular, 
some  occupying  the  true  stomach  itself,  under  the  influence  of 
which  sheep  will  die  in  a  dropsical  condition.  Under  all  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions,  and  at  all  ages,  there  are  scores  and 
scores  of  sheepatthis  momentbeinglost  from  this  cause.  There 
is,  however,  no  diarrhoea  in  cases  of  this  description.  Within 
the  last  few  days  I  have  received  some  worms  of  exactly  the 
same  class  as  these,  which  were  found  in  wild  rabbits ;  and  I 
believe  that  the  worm  which  is  found  in  the  stomachs  of  sheep 
is  one  that  exists  in  other  creatures,  and  that  it  maybe  common 
to  half-a-dozen  difiPerent  kinds  of  animals.  One  word  with 
regard  to  the  means  which  we  have  at  our  disposal  for  getting 
rid  of  this  disease.  You  will  understand  that  I  am  speaking 
of  the  lax  condition  of  the  bowels  as  being  symptomatic  of 
lung  afPection.  In  this  instance,  then,  diarrhoea  is  not  a 
disease  primarily  affecting  the  alimentary  canal ;  therefore 
our  object  must  be  not  to  give  astringents  for  its  suppression. 
No  change  of  food,  no  medicine  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
having  that  object  in  view,  will  produce  any  benefit.  We 
must  endeavour  either  to  get  rid  of  the  worms  as  they  exist 
in  the  trachea  or  in  the  bronchial  tubes  of  the  lamb ;  to  root 
out  the  disease  which  they  have  produced  within  the  lungs. 
The  best  thing  we  can  do  is,  of  course,  to  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
the  worms  themselves  and  destroy  the  broods  as  they  are 
following  one  another.  We  can  effect  their  destruction  only 
by  getting  the  sheep  to  inhale  a  medicated  atmosphere.  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  I  should  not  say  “^only/^  because  it  is  well 
known  that  there  are  certain  anthelmintic  agents  which,  given 
to  sheep,  become  quickly  diffused  through  the  system,  and  act 
beneficially  in  destroying  worms.  But  anthelmintics  are  often 
pow^erless,  and  the  losses  are  just  as  great  in  these  cases,  so 
that  after  all  we  have  to  come  back  to  a  medicated  atmosphere, 
and  I  know  w^e  can  use  this  with  great  facility,  safety,  and  ad¬ 
vantage.  If  we  take  the  sheep  and  place  them  once  a  day,  or 
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perhaps  once  everj^  other  day,  in  a  shed,  and  so  arrange  the  shed 
that  we  get  the  animals  to  inhale  the  fames  of  burning  tar  and 
sulphur,  thus  impregnating  the  atmosphere  with  sulphurous 
vapour,  we  shall  find  that  we  destroy,  probably  not  the  parent 
worms,  not  the  matured  worms,  but  a  very  large  number  of 
those  which  have  been  recently  hatched.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  we  have  thus  any  influence  over  the  ova,  but  we  have 
considerable  influence  over  the  young  worms  ;  and  I  believe 
also,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  for  this  has  been  observed  to 
follow,  that  we  give  a  notice  to  quit^’  to  the  old  worms. 
We  make  their  habitat  untenable  to  them,  and  the  result 
is  they  are  inclined  to  quit  the  body,  and  so  some  of  them 
are  got  rid  of  in  that  way.  Then,  if  we  strengthen  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  animal  by  generous  diet,  we  shall  frequently 
find  that  we  save  a  large  number  of  young  sheep  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost.  As  an  anthelmintic,  we  take  such 
an  agent  as  turpentine  in  conjunction  with  a  little  balsam  of 
syrup  and  oil,  and  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  have  a  better 
mixture.  Turpentine,  although  a  diuretic,  is  found  to  be  got 
rid  of  to  some  extent  through  the  medium  of  the  respiratory 
organs.  It  is  an  agent  which  becomes  quickly  diffused  through¬ 
out  the  system  of  the  animal  that  takes  it.  Even  the  breath  of 
the  animal  will  be  affected  by  it ;  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  milk  and  other  secretions.  It  acts  powerfully  on  the 
kidneys  and  on  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  lungs,  and  it  is 
an  energetic  destroyer  of  entozoa ;  so  that  persons  may  give 
their  lambs  turpentine  in  conjunction  with  the  old-fashioned 
balsam  of  sulphur  and  a  little  oil,  from  day  to  day,  with  con¬ 
siderable  advantage.  Treatment  of  this  kind  must  be  followed 
by  the  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  food,  and  with  a  corn  diet, 
when  much  benefit  will  be  found  to  ensue.  On  the  subject  of 
parasites,  I  may  refer  to  two  forms  of  worms  which  inhabit 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  often  lay  the  foundation  for  diarrhoea. 
One  of  them  is  a  worm  which  is  called,  from  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  its  formation,  the  tricocephalus,  or  hair-headed 
worm.  It  is  very  common  to  many  animals  besides  sheep ; 
but,  among  domesticated  animals,  it  exists  to  a  greater 
extent  in  sheep  than  in  any  other  creatures.  These  trico- 
cephali  are  very  often  a  source  of  great  mischief.  They  burrow 
their  heads  into  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  and 
exist  more  particularly  in  the  caecum  and  colon  than  in  any 
other  of  the  large  intestines.  They  are  very  rarely  met  with 
in  the  smaller  bowels.  Dwelling  here,and  producing  irritation 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  we  can  easily  see  that  they  would  cause 
the  hurrying  on  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  and  that 
diarrhoea  would,  in  fact,  result  from  the  local  irritation. 
These  worms  are  with  great  difficulty  diagnosed — that  is  to 
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say,  looking  at  the  sheep,  we  cannot  at  first  say  whether  they 
are  or  are  not  the  cause  of  diarrhoea.  If,  however,  a  large 
number  of  sheep  are  affected,  and  a  good  deal  of  mucus  is 
discharged  with  the  alvine  evacuations,  if  all  ordinary  means 
of  arresting  the  diarrhoea  fail,  and  if  the  animals,  although 
wasting,  nevertheless  have  a  tolerably  good  appetite,  we  may 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  diarrhoea  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  worms ;  for,  as  a  general  rule,  when  worms  exist 
in  the  intestines  of  almost  any  animal,  there  is  rather  an 
increase  than  a  diminution  of  the  appetite.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  when  we  effect  the  expulsion  of  the  tricocephali,  they 
come  away  in  a  mass.  They  have  a  peculiar  liking,  so  to 
speak,  for  each  other ;  for  no  sooner  do  they  quit  their  hold 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  than  they 
run  together,  and  form  themselves  into  a  large  lump  or  mass, 
and  in  this  way  are  usually  expelled.  It  is  with  difficulty 
that  you  can  separate  one  of  these  long-necked  worms  from 
the  mass  without  breaking  it,  in  consequence  of  its  neck 
being  twisted  with  others  in  all  possible  directions. 

Another  kind  of  worm,  not  so  well  known  as  the  tricoee- 
phalus,  but  also  the  cause  of  diarrhoea  in  sheep,  is  the  one 
which  is  designated  selerostoma,  the  hard-lipped  or  hard- 
mouthed  worm.  This  also  exists  in  the  large  intestines, 
attaches  itself  by  its  sueking  disc  or  mouth  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  feeds  on  the  juices  of  the  animal,  and  lays  the 
foundation  for  diarrhoea  in  the  same  manner  as  the  trieoce- 
phali  do.  Very  frequently  these  two  kinds  of  worms  coexist 
in  immense  numbers.  Before,  however,  throwing  out  a  hint 
as  to  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  these,  thereby 
striking  at  the  foundation  of  the  irregular  condition  of 
bowels  arising  from  their  presence,  I  will  refer  to  other 
worms  which  are  present  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  about 
which  persons  are  exceedingly  solicitous  —  I  mean  tape¬ 
worms.  These  entozoa  are  more  particularly  common  in 
lambs  than  sheep.  They  often  exist  in  large  numbers,  and  I 
have  seen  as  many  as  a  dozen  or  so  in  the  intestines  of  one 
animal.  Speaking  in  general  terms  respecting  tapeworms, 
their  natural  history  is  pretty  well  made  out.  They  are,  in 
fact,  the  perfect  worm  arising  from  an  hydatid ;  those  pecu¬ 
liar  bladder-like  bodies  which  are  met  with  in  difterent  parts 
of  the  organism  of  animals.  The  various  hydatids  are  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  scolices  of  difierent  tapeworms.  I 
believe  that  the  dog  is  infested  with  something  like  seven  or 
eight  varieties  of  tapeworm,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
I  believe  the  whole  history  of  his  tapeworms  is  known. 

{To  be  continued^ 
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By  W.  Ernes,  M.B.C.V.S.,  London. 

ON  DISINEECTION. 

Bv  Professor  Regnal,  of  the  Veterinary  Scliool  of  Alfort. 

After  the  extinction  of  a  contagious  malady,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  prevent  its  reappearance,  to  destroy  all  the 
elements  of  the  virus  and  the  miasma  which  may  exist  either 
in  a  volatile  or  fixed  state  on  substances  which  have  been  in 
contact  with  the  sick  either  mediately  or  immediately.  In 
the  history  of  contagious  maladies  there  are  many  instances 
of  transmission  of  them  bv  the  air  in  stables  after  the  disease 
had  emptied  them,  and  also  by  the  stable  utensils,  the  straw, 
the  remainder  of  the  forage,  the  harness,  &c.  Disinfection 
is  therefore  a  most  important  sanitary  measure,  which  never 
ought  to  be  neglected  as  soon  as  a  contagious  malady  has 
ceased  its  ravages.  Considered  in  a  general  point  of  view,  dis¬ 
infection  may  be  defined  as  an  operation  by  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  destroy  or  neutralise  the  obnoxious  qualities  in  the 
air,  or  other  substances  acquired  by  the  impregnation  of  an 
active  principle  much  diluted  and  various  in  its  nature, 
designated  ordinarily  under  the  name  of  miasma,  or  effluvium. 
But  in  reference  more  especially  to  the  sanitary  police,  disin¬ 
fection  is  to  remove  and  decompose  all  virulent  substances 
suspended  in  the  air  or  deposited  on  solids  or  animal  sub¬ 
stances.  Thus  disinfection  is  to  extend  to  the  air  in  the 
stable,  and  all  the  objects  which,  from  their  nature,  desti¬ 
nation,  or  situation,  have  been  in  proximity  with  infected 
animals.  The  utility  of  disinfecting  for  the  purpose  of 
purifying  infected  localities,  and  to  destroy  the  principle  of 
contagion,  has  been  recognised  by  all  authors  and  legislators 
who  have  made  it  obligatory.  [The  learned  professor  here 
gives  an  account  of  the  various  decrees  and  enactments  made 
to  this  effect  in  the  last  and  present  century,  which  would  be 
superfluous  to  report.] 

The  means  employed  at  the  present  day  are  very 
numerous,  and  are  based  partly  on  predominant  ideas  and 
partly  on  the  nature  of  the  virus;  all  or  nearly  all  disinfecting 
agents  have  thus  been  more  or  less  in  repute  according  to  the 
theories  on  which  their  action  is  founded  being  more  or  less  in 
vogue.  Even  at  the  present  time  we  may  say  that,  properly 
speaking,  there  is  no  real  disinfectant ;  that  is,  an  agent 
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capable  of  annihilating  the  virus,  without  destroying  at  the 
same  time  the  animal  matter  which  serves  as  its  vehicle. 
Nor  do  those  substances  which  have  been  honoured  with  that 
name,  possess  the  property  of  decomposing  the  virus,  not 
even  excepting  the  chlorides,  which  have  been  long  reputed 
the  disinfectants,  excellence,  but  of  which  I  will,  further  on, 
show  the  inefficiency  in  describing  the  experiments  made  by 
the  late  M.  Renault  with  such  agents  on  the  virus.  Amongst 
the  processes  of  disinfection  which  have  been  mostly  resorted 
to  for  more  than  a  century,  I  may  venture  the  following : 
1st.  The  renewing  of  the  air,  or  ventilation.  2nd.  Exposition 
to  the  dew,  in  the  open  air.  3rd.  The  lighting  of  fires  in  the 
buildings  and  their  proximity.  4th.  Aromatic  fumigations, 
such  as  resin,  gum,  essential  oil,  camphor,  juniper  berries, 
&c.  .'jith.  Explosion  of  gunpowder.  6th.  Acid  fumigations. 
7th,  Alkaline  ablution.  8th.  Chlorides  and  chlorinates. 

1st.  Atmospheric  air  is  an  excellent  mean  of  disinfecting, 
but  has  the  inconvenience  of  being  very  slow,  and  the 
expected  results  are  apparent  only  after  a  long  time;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  only  employed  in  some  exceptional  cases,  which  will 
hereafter  be  explained.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  it  acts 
as  a  dissolvent  by  minutely  dividing  matter  impregnated  with 
virus  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  destructive  power 
of  the  air  on  virus  is  to  be  attributed  to  desiccation ;  for  the 
most  virulent  substances  become  inert  when  they  have  been 
dried  in  contact  with  air,  at  least  this  was  the  result  from  the 
numerous  experiments  made  by  M.  Renault.  To  properly 
disinfect  a  building  by  this  means,  all  doors  and  windows 
must  be  thrown  w  ide  open,  so  as  to  give  free  access  to  the 
air.  Care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  a  strong  current,  so  as 
to  displace  and  renew  more  ,  easily  the  fluids  contained 
within  ;  this  is  attained  with  greater  facility  if  all  partitions, 
stable  furniture,  &c.,  are  previously  removed,  so  as  to  give 
a  freer  circulation  to  the  air. 

2nd.  Fire.  In  order  to  act  more  speedily,  and  disperse 
more  easily  the  miasmatic  particles  by  wffiich  the  air  is 
charged,  it  w^as  formerly  the  custom  to  light  fires  wdthin  the 
buildings,  or  in  their  proximity.  This  process  of  disinfecting 
is  however  completely  useless,  as  the  intensity  of  the  heat  can 
never  be  carried  to  a  sufficient  degree  so  as  to  have  any  effect 
on  the  atmosphere ;  besides  W’hich,  there  is  the  danger  of 
setting  fire  to  the  building  itself,  so  that  it  is  now  quite 
abandoned. 

3rd.  Explosion  of  gunpowder.  The  combustion  of  gun¬ 
powder,  or  saltpetre,  the  discharging  of  heavy  guns  in 
»  order  to  agitate  and  displace  the  air,  greatly  contribute  to  the 
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renewing  of  the  same  by  the  introduction  of  fresh  air  from 
without ;  but  this  process  seems  to  be  inefficacious  in  dis¬ 
persing  the  virus,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  products  of 
the  combustion  of  the  gunpowder  and  nitre  possess  this  pro¬ 
perty,  their  effect  would  be  too  weak  and  limited  to  che¬ 
mically  decompose  the  virus  suspended  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  lighting  of  fires,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  either 
used  by  themselves,  or  as  adjuncts  to  ventilation,  are  com¬ 
pletely  inefficient  for  the  purpose  of  decomposing  the  conta¬ 
gious  principle  with  which  the  air  is  impregnated  in  infected 
localities,  and  are  therefore  at  the  present  time  generally 
abandoned. 

4th.  Exposition  to  the  dew  of  heaven.  Every  one  knows 
the  bleaching  effect  the  dew  has  on  linen  cloth,  composed  of 
hemp,  and  other  substances — the  effect  is  the  same  as  when 
exposed  to  the  effects  of  the  chlorides.  This  property  has 
been  long  since  taken  advantage  of  to  destroy  virus.  The 
history  of  contagious  maladies  in  man  has  many  instances  to 
show  that  the  inhabitants  of  pestiferous  countries  have  been 
able  to  communicate  with  impunity  with  each  other  during  * 
the  night  wffien  the  atmosphere  was  charged  with  the  vapour 
of  the  dew",  and  to  use  without  danger  or  inconvenience  con¬ 
taminated  vestments  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  dew 
during  the  night.  I  could  not,  the  learned  professor  says, 
recommend  the  disinfecting  properties  of  dew’,  though  it  is 
admitted  by  many  authors.  This  method  of  disinfecting 
should  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  science  we  have  one  important  statement,  which 
we  can  quote  in  favour  of  it,  viz.,  that  the  dew  decomposes 
the  virus  of  the  sheep-pox  in  such  a  manner  that  a  healthy 
flock  may  sojourn  with  impunity  in  fields  after  the  morning 
dew,  where  an  infected  flock  has  been  depastured.  The  dew, 
therefore,  used  with  circumspection,  constitutes  a  means  of 
disinfection  which  might  be  used  with  advantage  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases;  for  instance,  when  the  agents  to  be  disin¬ 
fected  are  not  capable  of  being  submitted  to  the  process  of 
washing,  or  to  the  action  of  chemical  agents.  Forage,  straw, 
and  grain,  might  be  submitted  with  advantage  to  this  process 
of  disinfection. 

5th.  Aromatic  fumigations.  Aromatic  fumigations  have 
for  a  long  time  been  considered  as  an  efficacious  means  of 
disinfection;  aromatic  plants,  odoriferous  and  resinous  wood, 
resin,  gums,  essential  oils,  camphor,  &c.,  have  been  employed 
by  burning  them  in  the  infected  places  and  buildings.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  every  one  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  inefficiency  of  this  process,  and  of  these  substances  on  the 
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virus  of  contagion;  they  only  mask  or  disguise  bad  odours, 
and  deceive  the  sense  of  smell.  They  are,  indeed,  more  cal¬ 
culated  to  charge  the  atmosphere  with  impurities  than  to 
purify  it. 

6th.  Acid  fumigations.  To  the  aromatic  fumigations  have 
succeeded  the  acid  and  alkaline.  Some  authors,  amongst 
them  Mitchil,  hold  that  miasmata  are  acid  in  their  nature, 
and  employ  alkalies.  Others  (Boissieu  and  Smith)  hold  an 
opposite  opinion,  and  neutralise  the  alkaline  properties  in 
the  virus  by  acids.  Amongst  the  acids  disinfecting  I  will 
quote  vinegar  and  nitric  acid.  Ordinary  vinegar  reduced 
to  vapour  by  pouring  it  on  hot  coals  or  hot  iron  plates,  has 
been  for  a  long  time  in  favour,  but  practical  experiments 
have  not  justified  its  use.  The  fact  is,  these  vapours  are  not 
sufficiently  expansible;  they  penetrate  but  very  slowly,  and 
with  difficulty,  in  but  a  limited  space.  Finally,  neither 
vinegar  nor  acetic  acid  has  the  slightest  effect  on  the  viru¬ 
lent  particles  of  contagion ;  thus,  after  having  served  for  a 
long  time  as  a  disinfectant  for  all  objects  susceptible  to  be 
soaked  in  it,  it  has  at  present  been  generally  abandoned. 
Nitric  acid  employed  as  vapour,  or  in  the  liquid  form,  has 
had  in  England  and  America  a  great  repute.  Though  this 
agent  was  employed  for  the  first  time  in  France,  in  1767,  by 
Boissieu  (Dezeimeri'^s  ^Histoire  de  laMedecine'’),  the  invention 
is  generally  attributed  to  Smith,  under  whose  name  it  is 
known.  To  disengage  the  vapour  of  this  acid,  100  grammes 
of  the  nitrate  of  potass  are  put  in  an  earthen  pot  and  set  on 
a  chafing  dish  filled  with  red-hot  coals ;  to  this  is  added  from 
90  to  100  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid ;  this  mixture  is  placed 
in  the  building  intended  to  be  disinfficted,  which  should  be 
hermetically  closed  :  white  vapours  are  disengaged,  which, 
by  being  very  expansible,  penetrate  in  a  short  space  of  time 
into  every  part  of  the  locality.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  also 
employed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  vapours  of  it  being 
still  more  expansible,  penetrate  with  greater  rapidity  the 
infected  articles.  Nevertheless,  the  preference  is  given  to 
the  former,  which  seems  to  destroy  more  rapidly  the  animal 
substances  impregnated  with  the  contagious  virus.  Both 
act  in  a  similar  manner  by  neutralising  the  animal  and 
ammoniacal  substances,  and  even  by  modifying  them  che¬ 
mically. 

jN^itric  acid  fumigations,  having  fallen  into  disrepute  in 
France,  the  same  as  in  England  and  America,  the  preference 
has  been  given  to  the  chloric  vapours,  the  efficacy  of  which 
were  for  a  long  time  admitted  by  everybody,  but  disfavour 
has  also  reached  them,  and  recourse  has  again  been  had  to 
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nitric  vapours,,  and  at  the  present  time  the  preference  is  given 
to  them.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  know  that  this  preference  is 
justified  either  by  practice  or  experiment.  It  would  be  very 
desirable  to  submit  this  disinfectant  agent  to  the  same  tests 
as  the  chloric. 

Sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids  have  also  been  employed 
as  disinfectants,  the  effect  of  the  first  is  less  energetic  on 
animal  matter  than  nitric  acid ;  it  acts  more  particularly  by 
depriving  these  substances  of  their  watery  elements,  but  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  sulphuric  vapours  prevent  them  from 
disseminating  themselves  with  great  rapidity  in  every  part  of 
the  infected  place.  Sulphurous  acid  vapours  are  more  ex¬ 
pansible,  and  are  obtained  by  throwing  sulphur  on  burning 
coals,  or  on  a  red-hot  plate ;  they  act  in  decomposing  mineral 
matter  by  deoxygenising  it,  but  in  a  much  less  energetic 
manner  than  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  vapours.  On  that 
account  the  preference  has  been  given  to  the  former,  which 
are  now  generally  used. 

Ley  or  alkaline  wash.  Boiling  hot  or  cold  water  holding 
in  solution  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash,  constitutes  a 
powerful  disinfectant  agent,  which  decomposes  animal  sub¬ 
stances  by  combining  with  their  acids.  It  is  a  well-esta¬ 
blished  fact  that  the  alkalies  have  not  any  effect  on  the 
virus,  but  as  the  substances  which  serve  as  vehicles  are 
partly  dissolved  by  the  water  and  partly  destroyed  by  the 
salts,  leys,  of  w'hich  these  salts  are  the  bases,  possess  cer¬ 
tainly  the  power  of  decomposing  infected  substances  with 
which  they  are  brought  in  contact.  Leys,  however,  are  not 
to  be  employed  generally,  but  are  reserved  for  particular  pur¬ 
poses.  Thus,  water  saturated  with  carbonates  of  soda  and 
potash,  serves  to  wash  mangers,  racks,  partitions,  walls, 
and  the  pavements,  after  having  been  W'ell  scraped,  also 
the  harness,  horse-cloth,  and  the  stable  utensils.  Lime 
mixed  with  water  is  more  particularly  used  to  whitewash 
the  walls,  &c. ;  it  is  a  good  adjunct  to  the  leys  or  alkaline 
wash.  This  opinion  is,  how^ever,  not  shared  by  all  au¬ 
thors,  many  of  whom  contest  the  disinfectant  properties  of 
these  various  substances,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
paragraph. 

8.  Bichloride  of  mercury,  per-nitrate  of  mercury,  and 
nitric  acid.  Bancells,  a  chemist  of  Barcelona,  after  having 
ascertained  the  inefficiency  of  lime-water,  ley-wash,  and  fumi¬ 
gations  with  acids,  advises  the  use  of  the  bichloride  of 
mercury  by  itself  or  combined  wdth  the  nitrate  of  potassa 
and  nitric  acid.  The  promptitude  with  which  the  first  pre¬ 
cipitates  albumen,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  destroys 
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animal  life,  gave  Bancells  the  idea  of  applying  the  decom¬ 
posing  power  of  this  agent  to  the  destruction  of  the  virus  of 
contagion.  This  mode  of  disinfecting  is  applicable  to  those 
substances  which  are  capable  of  being  whetted  without  being 
deteriorated,  such  as  the  walls,  ceiling,  floor,  harness,  clothing, 
&c.  It  is  composed  of  a  solution  of  the  binitrate  of  mercury 
weakened  by  thirty  or  sixty  times  its  weight  of  w’ater;  all 
infected  objects  are  to  be  washed  in  this,  afterwards  dried  and 
exposed  to  the  fumigation  of  hydrochloric  acid.  By  these 
two  successive  operations,  adds  Bancells,  three  disinfecting 
agents  are  applied;  for  instance,  the  hydrochloric  gas  de¬ 
composes  one  part  of  the  binitrate  of  mercury,  nitric  acid 
is  formed  as  well  as  bichloride  of  mercury.  According  to 
Bancells,  these  three  disinfectants  may  be  employed  in  suc¬ 
cession,  but  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  first,  besides  the 
saving  of  time ;  and  lastly,  these  agents  may  be  so  employed, 
that  the  residue,  or  the  surplus  of  the  one,  contributes  to 
the  formation  of  the  other  two,  the  result  being  that  the 
chloride  of  mercury  and  nitric  acid  formed  on  the  objects 
submitted  to  the  disinfection  (by  the  decomposition  of  the 
matter  by  which  they  are  already  impregnated),  the  effect 
becomes  more  intense  (‘Diet,  de  Medien,^  30  vol.).  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  process  deserves  all  the  credit  accorded  to 
it  by  Bancells;  but  admitting  that  the  experiments  to  the 
control  of  which  it  ought  to  be  submitted  proved  its  efficacy, 
there  would  still  be  the  inconvenience  of  it  being  very 
expensive,  complicated,  and  difficult  in  execution ;  for  to 
prepare  230  litres  of  this  liquid,  a  quantity  necessary  to  dis¬ 
infect  a  building  of  eighteen  to  twenty  metres  square,  not 
less  than  250  grammes  of  the  binitrous  acid  and  one  litre  of 
nitric  acid  would  be  required.  But  this  is  not  all,  the  process 
of  Bancells  can  only  be  applied  to  solids;  consequently,  not 
to  the  purifying  of  the  atmosphere,  which  requires  an  opera¬ 
tion  no  less  long  and  expensive  than  the  first.  For  this  Ban- 
cells  advises  the  exploding  a  quantity  of  cinnabar  and  oxide 
of  arsenic  mixed  with  gunpowder,  or  other  detonating  matter  ; 
these  two  agents  penetrate  everywhere,  the  first  as  sulphide 
of  mercury,  the  second  partly  in  the  state  of  oxide,  and  partly 
as  sulphide  of  arsenic.  The  process  of  disinfection  of 
Bancells  considered  in  reference  to  chemical  reaction,  is  no 
doubt  correct;  but  I  would  remark,  that  the  vapours  of 
sulphur,  arsenic,  and  mercury,  become  condensed  directly 
after  their  formation,  with  great  facility ;  it  is  therefore  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  are  less  elastic  than  Bancells  thinks.  I  will 
finally  add,  that  in  a  practical  view,  the  efficacy  of  this  means 
of  disinfecting  is  not  proved,  no  experiments  having  been 
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made  to  show  that  it  really  destroys  the  virus  and  the  animal 
matters  which  serve  it  as  vehicles. 

9th.  Chloric  fumigations.  The  fumigations  made  with  the 
chlorides  of  Guyton  de  Morveau  (name  of  the  chemist  who 
first  advocated  them,  or  who,  at  least,  has  most  contributed 
to  make  them  known  by  his  writings),  have  been  for  a 
long  time,  and  are  still  considered  by  the  majority,  as  the 
best  and  the  most  active  of  all  the  means  of  disinfecting. 
The  chlorides  and  hypochlorites  decompose  organic  matters 
by  depriving  them  of  their  hydrogen.  The  gas  is  easily 
obtained  by  three  processes,  first  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  the  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  mixed  with  the 
peroxide  of  manganese  in  the  following  proportions : — 
common  salt  750  grammes,  peroxide  of  manganese  250 
ditto,  water  500  ditto,  sulphuric  acid  500  ditto.  The  three 
first  are  put  in  an  earthen  vessel  well  varnished,  and  heated 
on  a  chafer  or  pan  full  of  charcoal,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be 
poured  in  gradually.  The  second  process  is  by  treating  the 
chloride  of  lime  with  sulphuric  acid,  by  mixing  500  grammes 
of  each  in  an  earthen  vessel.  The  third  process  is  by  treat¬ 
ing  with  a  slow  heat  the  peroxide  of  manganese  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  parts  of  the  former  to 
two  of  the  latter.  These  three  processes  are  recommended 
on  the  same  ground,  but  the  two  first  are  preferred  on 
account  of  the  totality  of  the  chlorine  being  disengaged  by 
them.  The  proportions  given  above  will  suffice  to  disinfect 
a  locality  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cubic  metres.  Before 
disengaging  the  chlorine,  it  is  important  to  well  ventilate  the 
building  as  well  as  to  cleanse  it.  The  fumigating  apparatus  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  it,  every  opening  being  closed  for  two 
or  three  hours  after ;  but  it  is  best  not  to  open  them  until  all 
the  vapours  are  dispersed,  which  may  not  be  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

10th.  Chlorides  of  lime  and  soda.  These  agents  act  in 
the  same  manner  on  animal  matter  as  the  chlorides  of  the 
metals.  They  have,  besides,  the  advantage  of  possessing 
under  a  given  volume  a  greater  proportion  of  chlorine  than 
the  watery  solution  recommended  by  Thenard.  In  practice 
preference  is  given  to  the  chloride  of  lime,  being  more 
economical,  and  emitting  in  a  dry  state  part  of  the  chlorine 
held  in  combination  with  the  lime.  These  two  agents  are 
particularly  adapted  to  disinfect  walls,  ceilings,  fioors,  racks, 
mangers,  stalls,  harness,  &c.  One  litre  of  the  chloride  of 
soda,  concentrated  and  prepared  on  the  process  of  Labor- 
raque,  mixed  with  ten  or  twelve  times  its  weight  of  water, 
will  be  sufficient  to  disinfect  a  stable  for  three  or  four  horses. 
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One  or  two  kilogrammes  of  chloride  of  lime  will  suffice  to 
disinfect  a  building  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  metres  in  length, 
and  from  two  to  three  in  height. 

The  result  of  these  considerations  is  that  chlorine,  either 
in  a  gaseous  state,  or  dissolved  in  water  combined  with  lime 
or  soda,  is  the  best  and  surest  of  all  disinfectants.  There¬ 
fore,  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  destroy  putrified 
animal  matter,  or  whenever  there  is  emanation  of  miasmata  or 
mephitic  gases,  whenever,  finally,  there  is  infection  which 
has  produced  morbid  decomposition  accessible  to  chemical 
agents,  the  disinfecting  properties  of  chlorine  and  the  chlo¬ 
rides  cannot  be  contested.  But  to  admit,  with  Guyton  de 
Morveau,  Laborraque,  d’Arboval,  &c.,  that  the  virus  of  con¬ 
tagion,  that  unknown  and  inaccessible  principle,  the  cause 
of  disease,  is  destroyed  by  it,  is  to  ignore  the  practical  result 
of  experience.  In  fact,  if  we  consult  the  authors  who  have 
written  on  contagious  maladies,  we  shall  find  numerous 
facts  in  support  of  this  conclusion.  Nysten,  in  1804,  has 
shown  by  a  series  of  observations,  that  the  fumigations  of 
chlorine  were  completely  useless  in  the  epidemics  of 
Malaga  and  Carthagena.  Similar  facts  w^ere  collected  in 
the  Peninsula  in  1813,  14,  and  21;  also  in  France  in 
the  departments  of  Sonne,  and  the  Cote  d^Or,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  hospital  typhus  in  1812,  which  de¬ 
vastated  these  two  departments.  Finally,  the  numerous 
experiments  made  by  most  authors,  and  the  special  com¬ 
missions  appointed  to  investigate  and  study  epidemics  in 
France  and  other  countries,  have  shown  the  uselessness  of 
chlorine  and  the  chlorides  against  the  virus  of  contagion. 
The  chlorine  and  chlorides  are  as  useless  in  epizootics 
as  in  epidemics  of  the  same  nature  when  contagious. 
Vicq-d’Azyr,  in  1774-5,  when  the  contagious  typhus  de¬ 
vastated  the  south  of  France,  had  a  presentiment  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  Guytonnian  vapours  to  either  stop  or 
check  the  contagion,  as  he  considered  them  only  as  ac¬ 
cessories.  He  recommends  other  means,  viz.,  the  cleansing 
and  washing  with  boiling  water  Avis  aux  Habitants  des 
Cmpagnes,  1775^). 

To  show  the  tenacity  of  the  virus,  and  the  resistance  of  it 
to  the  best  chemical  agents,  Vicq-d^Azyr  soaked  substances 
impregnated  with  it  in  aromatic  or  essential  oil,  and  in  volatile 
alkalies,  and  afterwards  exposed  them  to  the  fumes  of  the 
vapours  of  sulphurous  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  to  the 
chlorine  set  free  from  common  salt  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  experiments  made  with  these  agents  gave  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  results  as  those  made  with  the  same  substances 
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which  had  not  been  subjected  to  these  disinfecting  chemical 
agents  (^Expose/  &c.,  1775).  In  1816  Oroguier,  professor 
at  the  veterinary  school  of  Lyons,  one  of  the  greatest  adver¬ 
saries  to  the  disinfecting  properties  of  the  chlorides,  being 
convinced  by  numerous  experiments  of  their  inefficacy,  like 
Vicq-d^Azyr,  recommended  boiling  water  and  heat  for  all 
objects  that  could  be  submitted  to  them  wdthout  detriment 
(‘Ann.  Agric.  Frangaise,^  1816).  According  to  a  report  by 
M.  Verheyen,  Jessen  was  unable  to  preserve  the  stables  of  the 
military  colony  of  the  government  of  Novogorod  from  the 
ravages  of  the  rinderpest  in  1820,  by  the  fumigations  of 
chlorine.  Verheyen  also  ascertained  that  the  chlorides  had 
no  effect  against  the  virus  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  I  have  (the 
author  says)  frequently  satisfied  myself  of  the  inefficiency  of 
this  agent  in  those  affections  of  horned  cattle.  Finally, 
M.  Triollet,  in  his  researches  on  hydrophobia,  and  M.  Sta¬ 
nislas,  have  demonstrated,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  several 
German,  Italian,  and  French  authors,  that  chlorine  in  no  way 
altered  the  virus  of  that  fearful  malady  (‘Diet,  de  Merat.  et 
Deleus^).  If  it  had  been  possible  to  have  any  doubts  on  the 
antivirulent  properties  of  the  chlorides  and  the  chlorine 
gas,  they  would  be  dissipated  by  the  experiments  of 
M.  Bosquet,  in  which  he  mixed  with  impunity  chloride  of 
soda  dissolved  in  water,  in  equal  proportion  wdth  the  virus  of 
smallpox.  These  experiments  were  repeated  fifteen  times 
by  M.  Bosquet,  with  the  chlorides  of  Laborraque,  and 
M.  Boullay,  who  increased  the  quantity  gradually  so  as  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  virus  (‘Archives  Generates  de  Medecine,^ 
1830).  Such  was  the  confidence,  however,  in  the  chlorine 
and  the  chlorides,  that  they  were  continued  to  be  employed 
as  anti-virulents  as  before.  The  question  remained  at  this 
point  when  M.  Benault  undertook  his  studies  on  virus.  In 
the  course  of  his  experiments  M.  Renault  acted  on  virus 
both  in  the  solid  and  liquid  form,  with  chlorine  gas  and 
alkaline  chlorides;  he  continued  this  from  five  minutes  to 
sixteen  hours ;  he  afterwards  inoculated  healthy  animals 
with  this  virus,  the  results  of  which  w'ere  precisely  the  same 
as  when  made  with  the  same  virus  not  treated  with  the 
chlorine  and  its  compounds. 

M.  Renault  repeated  these  experiments  a  great  number 
of  times,  the  results  of  which  w’ere — 1st.  Horses  inoculated 
with  the  virus  of  glanders,  which  had  been  treated  with 
chlorine,  contracted  the  glanders. 

2nd.  Sheep  inoculated  with  the  blood  from  animals  who 
had  died  of  apoplexy  of  the  spleen,  which  had  been  treated 
by  chlorine  and  its  compounds,  died  of  splenic  apoplexy. 
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3rd.  Sheep  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  variola  ovina  mixed 
with  equal  parts  of  the  liquor  of  Laborraque^  two  and  a  half 
degrees  of  the  chlorometer  contracted  the  sheep-pox. 

4th.  In  the  eminently  contagious  epizootic  of  poultry the 
chlorine  gas  either  in  the  dry  or  liquid  state,  or  the  chlorides, 
did  not  destroy  the  elements  of  contagion.  The  facts  which 
I  have  quoted,  the  experiments  which  I  have  repeatedly  made, 
says  the  author,  establish  in  a  most  evident  manner,  that  chlo¬ 
rine  and  its  alkaline  combinations  do  not  possess  the  property 
of  destroying  the  virus  of  contagion.  Their  effect  is  limited 
to  the  destruction  of  animal  matter,  and  thus  they  extin¬ 
guish  the  source  of  infection.  After  having  in  this  manner 
disposed  of  the  chlorides  and  chlorine  as  disinfectants,  it 
remains  to  find  more  energetic  means  to  effect  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  virus,  or  at  least  to  decompose  it.  If  we 
consult  the  numerous  authors  who  have  written  on  disin¬ 
fection,  all,  even  those  who  have  attributed  the  greatest 
efficacy  to  chlorine  and  its  compounds,  are  agreed  that  boiling 
water  is  the  most  powerful  agent  and  the  most  certain  dis- 
organiser  of  the  virus.  All  recommend  it,  all  have  employed 
it  either  by  itself  or  united  with  other  disinfectants.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  confidence  which  we  ought  to  have  in  a 
disinfectant  which  has  received  universal  approbation,  and 
which  has  been  in  use  for  more  than  a  century,  still  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  submit  it  to  the  same  test  to 
which  M.  Renault  had  subjected  chlorine,  before  accord¬ 
ing  the  preference  to  it.  This  has  been  repeatedly  done  by 
that  clever  experimentalist,  and  the  result  has  always  been, 
that  all  virulent  substances  treated  by  boiling  water  have 
been  inert  and  without  effect.  Observation  and  experiments 
have  thus  borne  out  the  fact,  that  boiling  water  destroys  the 
activity  of  the  virus  of  contagion  (M.  Renault,  ‘  Comm. 
Med.^).  In  the  course  of  these  experiments  M.  Renault  has 
shown  another  important  fact,  viz.,  that  dessicated  sub¬ 
stances  have  their  virulent  contagious  properties,  and  could 
be  inoculated  with  impunity,  which  was  done  several  times 
after  they  had  been  subjected  for  a  certain  time  to  the  action 
of  heated  air. 

The  result  of  the  experiments  of  M.  Renault  is,  that  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  dessication  destroy  the  virus  of  contagion. — 

Annales  Veterinaires. 

[What  surprises  me  is,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  carbolic 
acid,  phenic  acid,  as  it  is  called  by  the  French,  in  this  long 
list  of  disinfectants.  Carbolic  acid  is  well  known  in  France, 
and  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Dr.  J.  Lemaire,  who  made  some 
interesting  experiments  with  it  on  animal  ferments  and 
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venomous  matter^  virus,  and  miasmata,  which  are  fully  related 
in  the  Chemical  News.  M.  Lemaire  found  that  the  action  of 
this  acid  on  the  different  kinds  of  virus,  such  as  vaccine 
matter,  sheep-pox,  and  the  discharge  from  the  nose  of  glan- 
dered  horses,  was,  that  when  these  were  mixed  with  carbolic 
acid  had  no  effect  when  inoculated.  When  the  same  virus, 
however,  was  used  for  inoculation,  and  the  places  where  the 
virus  was  inserted  was  cauterised  with  actual  cautery,  or 
^otassa  fusa,  as  was  done  by  Professor  Renault,  the  effect 
was  the  contrary,  they  all  took  the  malady.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  carbolic  acid  exerts  an  influence  over  the 
virus  of  glanders.  I  have  been  assured,  though  I  do  not 
find  it  recorded,  that  the  virus  of  glanders,  when  treated  with 
carbolic  acid,  and  employed  as  an  inoculant,  does  not  produce 
glanders,  and  that  the  same  virus  without  the  carbolic,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  same  horse,  produced  glanders,  and  that  these 
experiments  were  repeated  several  times  with  the  same 
results. 

Dr.  Angus  Smith  and  Mr.  Crookes  in  their  report  on  dis¬ 
infectants  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Cattle  Plague, 
highly  extol  the  antiseptic  properties  of  carbolic  acid;  they 
consider  it  the  only  agent  that  is  capable  of  arresting  putre¬ 
faction,  destroy  foetor  without  injury  to  the  substances  im¬ 
pregnated  with  them  :  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  destroys, 
or  neutralises,  the  virus  of  contagion  in  them,  to  which  effect 
they  produce  several  instances.  Their  report  would  have 
been  more  complete  had  they  been  able,  as  suggested  in 
their  summing  up,  to  make  more  direct  experiments;  that  is, 
to  submit  certain  tissues  or  substances  impregnated  with  the 
virus  of  cattle  plague  to  the  action  of  the  fumes  and  other 
processes  of  carbolic,  and  afterwards  inoculate  healthy 
animals  with  it,  and  vice  versa  with  virus  not  so  treated ;  the 
result  of  this  would  have  settled  the  question,  and  removed 
all  doubts  on  the  subject.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  a 
favorable  opportunity  should  have  been  lost  of  perhaps 
showing  the  world  that  there  was  at  least  one  disinfectant 
that  could  be  relied  on. — Translator.] 
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NEUTRAL  CHROMATE  OE  POTASSA  EOR  THE  CURE  OE 

UMBILICAL  HERNIA. 

By  M.  Ecelen,  St.  Eroud,  Belgium. 

The  author  of  this  memoir  had  tried  for  a  lon»  time  to  find 

I  "  ^ 

a  more  potent  remedy  for  the  treatment  of  umbilical  hernia 
than  the  common  blister^  and  less  destructive  than  nitric  acid, 
which  would  not  leave  any  blemish  afterwards ;  w^hen  recol¬ 
lecting  the  enormous  swellings  w'hich  he  had  obtained  by  the 
application  of  the  chromate  of  potassa,  both  in  the  horse  and 
the  ox,  the  thick  eschar  it  forms,  the  slow  elimination  of  the 
same,  and  the  speedy  cicatrisation  after  its  removal,  conceived 
the  idea  of  applying  it  with  friction  on  the  herniated  umbilical 
sac  as  a  substitute  to  the  cauterisation  wdth  the  nitric  acid. 
After  a  few  trials  in  reference  to  the  quantity  of  the  chromate 
and  the  number  of  frictions,  the  author  found  that  twelve 
grammes*  of  the  chromate  of  potass  finely  powdered  made 
up  w’ith  thirty  grammes  of  lard  into  an  ointment,  and  two 
frictions  on  alternate  days  ordinarily  sutfice  with  this  to  effect 
a  cure  when  the  hernia  was  small.  If  the  hernia  was  very 
large,  frictions  might  be  made — one  in  the  morning,  the 
other  at  night — they  should  be  continued  until  the  swelling 
becomes  considerable ;  generally  three  frictions  will  suffice 
to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Fifteen  grammes  of  the  oint¬ 
ment  will  suffice  for  the  cure  of  a  moderate-sized  hernia. 

The  modus  operandi  is  by  covering  the  hernia  with  a  layer 
of  the  ointment,  then  rubbing  it  with  the  forefinger  and 
thumb  until  the  ointment  has  sufficiently  penetrated  the 
skin.  A  second  layer  is  to  be  applied,  and  the  friction  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  skin  has  acquired  a  slight  degree  of  increased 
heat  and  the  ointment  be  absorbed ;  then  finish  by  applying 
a  thin  layer  over  the  whole.  This  operation  wdll  take  about 
five  minutes,  precautions  are  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  the 
animal  gnawing  the  parts.  The  inflammation  takes  place 
from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  day ;  the  cicatrisation  is  very 
rapid.  Should  the  hernia  not  be  reduced  after  the  parts 
are  thus  treated,  the  treatment  should  be  repeated.  M. 
Fallen  considers  this  plan  efficacious  as  a  remedy  for  umbi¬ 
lical  hernia;  it  never  causes  accidents,  and  the  swelling  does 
not  persist  after  the  eschar  has  disappeared.  Annales  de 
Medicine  Veterinaire.^) 

If  so,  it  w^ould  supersede  the  barbarous  and  painful  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  iron  skewers  and  ligature  which  is  now  practised. 
— Translator. 

Tlie  gramme  is  15|  grains  troy  weight,  within  a  fraction. 
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SIMPLE  ECONOMIC  DRESSING  EOR  SHEEP. 

By  M.  ZuNDELL,  Yeterinaire,  Mulhouse,  Erance. 

The  author,  afraid  of  trusting  the  ignorant  with  the  arsenical 
bath  ot  Teissir,  conceived  the  idea  of  modifying  the  bath 
of  Walz,  which  consisted  of  tar  dissolved  in  purin  rendered 
alkaline  by  the  addition  of  caustic  potass.  The  formula  of 
M.  Zundel  is  as  follows  : — 

Crude  phenic  acid  (Carbolic)  1,500  grammes. 

Quick  lime  .  .  .  1,000  „ 

Carbonate  of  Soda  .  .  3,000  „ 

Soft-soap  ....  3,000  ,, 

By  mixing  these  substances  they  form  a  paste  which,  when 
dissolved  in  240  litres  of  warm  water,  will  suffice  to  dress  100 
sheep,  which  should  be  washed  with  a  hard  brush  while  being 
dipped  in  the  solution.  A  second  bath  might  be  necessary. 
This  will  effectually  free  them  from  scab  and  allied  diseases. 
— Ibid. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

SPECIAL  MEETING  OE  THE  COUNCIL,  held  Sept.  6,  1867. 

Present  : — Professors  Spooner  andGamgee;  Messrs.  Cowie, 
Goodwin,  Moon,  Wilkinson,  and  the  Secretary. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Spooner,  and  seconded  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gamgee — 

That  Mr.  W.  J.  Goodwin,  Vice-President,  take  the 
Chair.^^ 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  then  read  and 
confirmed. 

A  letter  from  the  President  directing  the  Secretary  to  call 
a  meeting  of  the  Council  with  as  Tittle  delay  as  possible,  in 
the  event  of  receiving  a  communication  from  Messrs.  Loch 
and  Maclaurin,  the  Parliamentary  agents,  of  further  state¬ 
ments  to  be  forwarded  for  information  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
was  read. 

The  draft  statement,  as  prepared  by  Messrs.  Loch  and 
Maclaurin,  of  the  objections  to  the  granting  a  Charter  to 
the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  together  with  the  Petition, 
and  also  of  the  proposed  Charter  for  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary 
College,  were  submitted  to  the  meeting. 

A  letter  was  also  read  which  had  been  received  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Greaves,  of  Manchester,  in  reference  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  Veteri- 
narv  Medical  Association,  and  addressed  to — 
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The  Right  Honorable  the  President  of  the  Board 

OF  Trade. 

“  At  a  meeting  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  composed  exclu¬ 
sively  of  those  who  have  matriculated  at  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College,  and  obtained  the  certificate  of  the  High¬ 
land  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  held  this  fourth 
day  of  September,  1867,  at  Manchester,  and  presided  over 
by  John  Lawson,  Esquire,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Manchester, 
and  Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons,^'’ 

It  was  unanimously  resolved — 

That  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  de¬ 
cidedly  adverse  to  the  granting  of  a  separate  charter  for  Scot¬ 
land,  should  be  laid  before  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  also,  that  the  conclusion  which  this  meeting  has 
arrived  at,  has  been  deliberately  come  to  on  the  grounds  that 
they  have  been  witnesses  of  the  injurious  consequences  to 
their  professional  progress,  by  reason  of  the  division  and 
antagonism  between  two  opposing  and  competing  boards  of 
examination  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Also,  that  this 
meeting  felt  convinced  that  by  granting  a  Charter  to  Scot¬ 
land,  this  jealous  and  antagonistic  spirit  would  be  perpetuated 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  body  at  large,  more  especially 
to  Scotland,  and  that  this  meeting  is  fully  persuaded  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  profession  would  be  consulted  by  leaving 
the  teaching  schools  to  themselves  as  at  present,  and  by  the 
chartered  body,  wRich  is  Scotch,  as  well  as  English,  appoint¬ 
ing  one  board  of  examiners  only.” 

It  was  also  unanimously  resolved — 

That  this  meeting  desire  to  state,  that  the  reasons  and 
opinions  expressed  in  the  foregoing  resolution,  are  held  and 
concurred  in  by  135  out  of  150  members  of  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College  practising  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  who,  although 
not  present  at  this  meeting,  have  communicated  their  views 
on  the  subject,  in  reply  to  a  circular  issued  on  behalf  of,  and 
in  anticipation  of  this  meeting.  Signed  on  behalf  of  the 
meeting, 

John  Lawson,  Chairman.^^ 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wilkinson^  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Goodwin — 

That  the  resolution  received  from  Manchester  be  entered 
on  the  minutes.” — Carried. 
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In  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  some  of  the 
members  of  Council  on  foreign  service^  and  tbe  pressing 
demands  on  tbe  time  of  tbe  Parliamentary  Committee,  it 
was  resolved  that  tbe  names  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Goodwin,  and  Mr. 
James  Cowie,  be  entered  on  tbe  Parliamentary  Committee. 

By  order  of  tbe  Council, 

Wm.  Hy.  Coates,  Secretary. 


YOBKSHITIE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  was  held  at  Glover’s  Hotel,  Hull, 
on  Friday,  the  19th  July;  the  President,  T.  Greaves,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  There  were  also  present  Messrs.  James,  John,  and  Joseph 
Freeman,  Cooper,  Horne,  Canter,  Cuthbert,  and  Broughton. 

Letters  of  apology  were  read  from  Professor  Williams,  Messrs. 
Naylor,  Palldiny,  Smith,  Godfrey,  Patterson,  Taggart,  and  Dray, 
regretting  their  inability  to  attend.  Mr.  B.  R.  Kirk,  M.R.C.V.S., 
of  Huddersfield,  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Dray  gave  notice,  that  at  the  next  meeting  in  October  he 
should  propose  an  alteration  in  Rule  3,  viz.,  “That  the  Entrance 
Fee  or  Subscription  for  the  first  year  be  21 5.,  and  afterwards  the 
Annual  Subscription  be  10s.  6c?.,  in  lieu  of  21s.  as  heretofore.” 

Mr.  Horne  read  his  Essay  on  Parturient  Apoplexy,  which  was 
listened  to  with  great  interest,  and  elicited  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
from  all  present ;  afterwards  each  gentleman  detailed  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  views  of  this  formidable  malady,  and  stated  the  amount  of 
success  which  had  followed  his  treatment. 

Mb.  President  and  Gentlemen, — It  having  devolved  upon  me  to  introduce 
to  you  an  essay  for  this  afternoon’s  consideration,  I  make  the  attempt  with 
pleasure,  but  with  great  diffidence  ;  being  convinced  that  it  is  incumbent  on  us 
all,  as  members  of  this  association,  to  exert  ourselves  for  the  promotion  of  its 
noble  objects.  I  shall  therefore  crave  your  kind  indulgence  for  a  short  time, 
hoping  you  will  forgive  me  for  the  many  defects  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
detect. 

The  subject  which  I  now  venture  to  submit  to  your  notice  is  that  sad  disease 
designated  “  Milk  Fever  in  Cattle,  or  Parturient  Apoplexy,”  which  I  consider  to 
be  a  more  appropriate  term,  and  to  which  many  of  us  during  our  professional 
career  have  often  had  our  attention  directed. 

My  reason  for  bringing  this  subject  before  your  notice  is,  because  its  patho¬ 
logical  nature  is  not  fairly  understood,  and  also  because  Yorkshire  is  a  district 
where  many  cases  of  this  disease  often  occur.  I  hope  from  this,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  may  follow,  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  its  true  nature. 

There  are  various  opinions  respecting  its  pathological  nature ;  the  general  one 
being  that  it  is  of  a  nervous  charaeter,  and  that  it  arises  from  an  exhaustion  of 
the  nervous  system.  Another  is,  that  it  may  arise  from  a  morbid  impression 
made  upon  the  uterine  nerves  which  is  speedily  conveyed  to  the  medulla  spinalis 
and  to  the  encephalon,  so  that  congestion  of  the  circulating  fluid  in  the  vessels  of 
these  organs  and  their  meninges  follows  immediately,  thus  deranging  the  primum 
mobile  of  the  whole  animal  machine. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  have  exhaustion  of  the  nervous 
system,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  cow  which  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  disease.  She  is  often  in  a  plethoric  condition,  and  has  also  the  least 
difficulty  at  calving.  Now,  those  two  circumstances  are  quite  opposite  to  any¬ 
thing  which  will  produce  debility  or  exhaustion.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  where 
there  has  been  a  protracted  labour,  that  is,  where  there  has  been  any  difficulty 
at  calving,  where  the  cow  has  become  the  subject  of  parturient  apoplexy,  al¬ 
though  the  animal  has  been  in  a  plethoric  condition,  with  a  large  udder,  as-  if  it 
would  give  large  quantities  of  milk  5  in  fact,  it  has  done  so  after  the  animal  has 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  difficult  labour. 

And  then,  again,  if  it  arose  from  any  marked  impression  made  upon  the  uterine 
nerves,  we  should  be  more  likely  to  expect  it  to  occur  after  a  difficult  labour, 
because  there  would  have  been  more  nervous  exhaustion  and  irritation  to  the 
uterine  nerves;  but  instead  of  that,  we  have  the  opposite  condition.  As  to 
the  congestion  of  the  circulating  fluid  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal 
cord,  and  their  meninges,  there  is  no  question  of  that  being  the  case.  But  there 
is  the  question  as  to  how  this  is  brought  about. 

In  my  opinion,  parturient  apoplexy  arises  primarily  from  an  excessive  fulness 
of  the  vascular  system  at  the  time  of  parturition,  and  to  prove  to  you  that  this 
excessive  fulness  of  the  vascular  system  exists  at  the  time  of  parturition,  I  wdll 
call  your  attention  to  the  class  of  animals  which  are  the  subjects  of  this  disease, 
the  period  of  life,  and  the  time  of  year,  that  is  most  favorable  for  its  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  class  of  animals  which  are  generally  the  subjects  of  this  disease,  are  those 
that  are  a  little  apart  from  the  pure  bred  short-horn  animals  in  which  there  is  a 
tendency  both  to  make  flesh  and  to  yield  large  quantities  of  milk,  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree.  Consequently,  if  there  be  both  these  circumstances  combined,  there 
must  be  a  full  vascular  system  and  a  richer  quality  of  blood. 

The  age  at  which  cows  are  most  liable  to  those  severe  affections  I  have  found 
to  be  after  they  have  arrived  at  the  adult  period,  most  of  my  cases  occurring 
at  the  fourth  and  fifth  calving,  but  sometimes  at  the  third.  Why  should  it  occur 
at  those  periods  ?  Because  it  is  then  when  cows  begin  to  yield  the  largest 
quantity  of  milk,  and  in  no  animal  does  this  correspond  in  extent  with  that  of 
the  cow,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  Providence  has  destined 
her,  not  only  amply  to  provide  support  for  her  offspring,  but  also  to  contribute 
largely  to  that  of  mankind  ;  hence  her  liability  to  this  disease,  because,  to  yield 
that  large  quantity  of  milk,  there  must  be  an  extra  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
system  for  its  production. 

And  then,  again,  I  have  always  found  the  largest  number  of  cases  in  the 
summer  time,  which  is  rather  singular,  when  it  is  compared  with  the  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  that  calve  in  May  and  June.  Where  there  is  one  calf  dropped  in 
the  middle  of  the  summer  season,  twenty  or  thirty  are  dropped  in  the  latter  part 
of  spring,  and  yet  a  dozen  cows  are  subject  to  this  disease  in  the  summer  to  one 
in  the  spring.  This  is  a  very  important  fact :  why  should  so  few  be  attacked 
when  so  many  are  calving ;  and  why  should  so  many  be  attacked  when  so  few 
are  dropping  their  calves  ?  This  may  without  much  difficulty  be  explained.  The 
cows  that  calve  in  the  spring  are  not  in  a  plethoric  condition  (unless  they  are 
animals  that  are  kept  in  large  towns,  and  are  fed  on  rich  stimulating  food), 
those  that  calve  during  the  summer  months  are  invariably  plethoric,  for  their 
pastures  are  luxuriant,  and  they  can  fill  their  paunches  with  little  exertion; 
and  those  circumstances  are  productive  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  which  aug¬ 
ments  the  vascular  system. 

And  then  again,  look  at  the  cow  which  becomes  the  subject  of  this  disease. 
See  how  she  eats  and  drinks  right  away  up  to  the  time  of  calving.  She  calves 
easy,  or  with  little  difficulty,  and  if  she  should  not  drop  then,  she  will  begin 
again  to  eat  and  drink,  and  continues  to  do  so  until  some  functional  disturbance 
takes  place  which  causes  her  to  cease;  of  course  assimilation  will  have  been 
going  on  from  the  intestines  which  will  have  been  augmenting  both  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  blood. 
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From  the  circumstances  which  I  have  now  related  to  you,  you  will  see  that 
they  all  tend  to  an  increase  of  the  vascular  system.  I  shall  now  consider  them 
as  being  accessory  with  the  time  of  utero-gestation,  for  then  we  have  a  greatly 
increased  and  nearer  parturition,  a  more  rapidly  increasing  development  of  the 
vascular  system,  which  is  to  provide  for  the  foetal  growth. 

This  increase  of  the  vascular  system  depends  upon  an  increase  of  the 
constituents  of  the  blood.  There  will  be  an  increase  of  the  red  and  white 
corpuscles,  particularly  the  white  chyle  and  lymph-corpuscles,  also  of  fibrine 
and  albumen,  and  of  the  fatty  and  other  matters,  because,  look  at  the  secre¬ 
tion  from  the  mammary  gland  after  parturition,  and  see  what  a  rich  and 
thick  secretion  !  Sometimes  it  is  so  thick  that  a  spoon  will  nearly  stand  up 
in  it ;  this  is  the  product  of  a  rich  quality  of  blood.  The  gland  continues  to 
secrete  this  kind  of  fluid  for  a  day  or  two  in  health,  and  then  gradually  it 
decreases  in  quality — this  is  one  of  nature’s  efforts  to  relieve  herself ;  it  relieves 
the  vascular  system  of  its  great  load  by  taking  from  it  the  products  of  this  rich 
lacteal  fluid.  This  rich  condition  of  the  lacteal  fluid  is  composed  chiefly  of 
large  corpuscles  filled  with  granules,  and  are  distinguished  as  the  colostrum- 
corpuscles* 

If  the  cow  should  fall  a  victim  to  this  disease,  you  only  get  this  rich  quality 
of  milk  once,  and  that  is  directly  after  calving,  because  there  is  soon  some 
functional  disturbance  taking  place  which  causes  the  secretion  to  become  either 
wholly  or  partially  suspended,  and  if  she  should  lay  comatose  for  twenty  or 
thirty  hours  and  recover,  and  the  secretion  of  milk  return,  it  will  not  be  of  that 
rich  quality  as  the  first  was  directly  after  calving.  This  evidently  shows  that 
the  blood  must  deteriorate  in  quality,  during  the  time  the  animal  is  lying  un¬ 
conscious.  ,  1  • 

I  hope  I  have  now  proved  to  you  tliRt  there  does  exist  8.t  the  time  of 
parturition  this  excessive  fulness  of  the  vascular  system,  and  before  I  go  any 
further,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  circulation  in  health,  and  see  what  re¬ 
lation  the  constituents  of  the  blood  hold  to  each  other  in  their  passage 
through  the  vascular  system.  We  shall  find,  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
circulafon  of  the  blood,  that  in  the  circumference  of  the  stream,  in  contact  with 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  adhering  to  them,  there  is  a  layer  of  liquor  san¬ 
guinis  which  appears  to  be  motionless. 

The  existence  of  this  still  layer,  as  it  is  termed,  is  inferred  both  from  the 
general  fact  that  such  an  one  exists  in  all  fine  tubes  traversed  by  fluid,  and 
from  what  can  be  seen  in  watching  the  movements  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  the 
red  corpuscles  occupy  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  move  with  comparative 
rapiditv ;  the  colourless  lymph-corpuscles  run  much  more  slowly  by  the  walls  of 
the  vessels ;  while  next  to  the  wall  there  is  often  a  transparent  space  in  which 
the  fluid  appears  to  be  at  rest,  for  if  any  of  the  corpuscles  happen  to  be 
forced  within  it,  they  move  more  slowly  than  before,  they  are  rolling  lazily 
along  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  and  often  adhering  to  its  walls  ;  part  of  this  slow 
movement  may  be  due  to  their  having  a  natural  tendency  to  adhere  to  each 

other  and  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  m,  j 

We  will  suppose  that  the  foetus  has  left  its  parent’s  womb.  The  blood 
which  has  been  going  to  the  uterus  to  supply  the  foetus  is  no  longer  required,  it 
is  now  thrown  back  upon  the  organism,  and  begins  to  swell  out  the  vascular 
system  j  the  vessels  are  loaded,  and  the  coats  are  distended,  and  so  they  remain 
until  another  channel  is  found  for  its  exit,  which  is  through  the  mammary 
gland ;  but  in  finding  this  outlet  it  meets  with  some  obstruction.  The 
mammary  gland  has  not  resumed  its  proper  function,  there  is  more  blood 
sent  to  it,  but  its  secretory  powers  are  weak;  they  have  not  power  to  promote 
the  lacteal  fluid,  so  that  the  capillary  blood-vessels  become  loaded  and  distended 
with  blood,  and  so  things  go  on  until  we  get  a  general  congestion  of  the  whole 
gland.  It  then  becomes  hard,  hot,  and  painful,  and  the  secretion  is  either 
wholly  or  partially  suspended.  There  is  no  exit  for  the  blood  out  of  the 
system,  and  now  comes  a  peculiar  crisis.  In  my  opinion  it  is  now  when 
the  mischief  begins.  There  is  a  general  disturbance  in  the  circulating 
fluid ;  a  commotion,  as  it  were,  amongst  the  constituents  of  the  blood.  All  is 
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in  confusion,  if  I  might  so  term  it.  The  constituents  bear  no  relation  to  each 
other  in  their  transit  through  the  circulative  system.  The  red  corpuscles  no 
longer  circulate  exclusively  in  the  centre  of  the  vessels,  their  dissemination  being 
uniform  in  the  plasma ;  both  the  red  and  white  corpuscles  are  forced  into  the 
transparent  space,  which  retards  their  action.  They  now  begin  to  cause  more 
friction  against  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  and  give  rise  to  irritation  of  the 
peripheral  nerves  of  the  blood-vessels.  This  impression  is  carried  to  the  heart, 
and  thence  to  the  brain,  and  we  have  a  reflex  action,  a'nd  then  we  get  a  quick 
irritable  circulation.  And  then,  again,  owing  to  the  extra  quantity  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  blood,  and  the  condition  in  which  it  is  in,  the  small  capillary 
vessels  of  the  brain  are  not  able  to  yield  to  the  pressure  put  upon  them,  the 
same  as  the  other  vessels  are  in  other  parts,  arising  from  the  physical  condition 
of  the  brain,  and  being  inclosed  in  an  unyielding  case  of  bone,  and  the  incom¬ 
pressible  nature  of  the  brain  substance.  The  corpuscles  aggregate  and  adhere 
together  and  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  cause  an  obstruction  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  ;  and  instead  of  these  capillaries  having  single  files  of  red  and  white  cor¬ 
puscles  passing  through  them,  these  roll  through  in  masses.  This  continued 
crowding  in  of  the  corpuscles,  and  their  great  tendency  to  adhere  together  and 
to  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  entirely  block  up  the  vessels  and  cause  an  obstruction 
to  the  current.  This  obstruction  then  gives  rise  to  the  arterial  trunks  leading 
to  it,  becoming  enlarged  in  their  diameters,  as  a  consequence  of  their  increase  of 
action  to  overcome  it.  They  will  occupy  greater  space  within  the  skull  than  be¬ 
fore,  and  in  so  doing  they  necessarily  compress  the  veins,  these  latter  being  the 
parts  that  yield  most  to  the  pressure. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  movements  of  the  blood  through  the  brain  must 
be  impeded  in  consequence  of  the  congestion  of  the  capillaries,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  veins  are  suffering  compression ;  this  again  will  depend  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  blood,  as  to  its  quantity  and  quality,  and  upon  the  degree  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  distension  which  is  produced  in  the  arteries ;  and  thus  the  different 
degrees  or  stages  of  this  disease  may  be  understood. 

This  condition  of  the  circulating  fluid  in  the  small  vessels  of  the  brain,  ^d  the 
mechanical  impediment  of  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  larger  vesslls,  are 
the  proximate  or  the  immediate  cause  of  the  temporary  or  total  suspension  of 
the  sensorial  functions,  and  the  general  loss  of  motor  power,  because  for  the 
brain  to  perform  its  proper  functions  it  must  have  a  continued  circulation  of 
blood  through  its  vessels,  for  without  that  its  functions  must  soon  cease  to  be 
performed.  And  then,  again,  if  the  quantity  of  blood  be  great,  it  will  give 
rise  to  a  greater  pressure  upon  the  vessels,  so  that  their  coats  will  give  way, 
and  extravasation  of  blood  takes  place  ;  and  this  extravasation  of  blood  has 
the  effect  of  taking  up  space  which  can  only  be  furnished  by  the  blood¬ 
vessels  yielding  to  the  pressure  thus  made  upon  them,  and  if  this  pressure  should 
be  great  and  suddenly  induced,  such  a  degree  of  stagnation  will  take  place  as  to 
be  incompatible  with  life  itself ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  vessels  should 
stand  good  and  not  become  ruptured,  there  may  be  a  possibility  of  recovery. 
The  circulation  may  become  so  restored  as  to  enable  the  brain  to  resume  its 
proper  functions,  and  thereby  give  rise  to  a  restoration  of  all  the  other  functions 
of  the  body. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  that  terminate  fatally,  death  is  caused  from  extrava¬ 
sation  of  blood  upon  the  brain.  I  do  not  think  that  we  ever  get  any  serous 
effusions  on  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  during  life,  because  those  animals  which 
recover  do  so  very  rapidly,  so  that  there  would  not  be  time  for  the  effusion  to  be 
absorbed  again. 

Causes. — These  are  predisposing  and  exciting. 

The  predisposing  causes  are  animals  being  in  a  plethoric  condition,  which  gives 
rise  to  a  full  state  of  the  vascular  system.  Exciting  causes  are  parturition,  and 
allowing  cows  too  much  food  and  water,  and  gruel  after  calving ;  and  neglecting 
to  strip  the  mammary  gland  both  before  and  after  calving. 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  accession  varies  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours  after 
calving ;  sometimes  forty-eight  hours  will  elapse. 

The  disease  is  generally  ushered  in  by  slight  febrile  symptoms,  such  as  a  partial 
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loss  of  appetite,  and  a  general  dulness  about  the  animal.  The  breathing  a  little 
quicker,  and  the  pulse  full,  and  increased  in  number.  Injection  of  the  conjunctival 
membrane  exists,  and  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  prominency  of 
the  eye.  The  muzzle  is  dry  and  hot ;  the  ears  and  horns  are  hot ;  and  there  is 
also  a  peculiar  moving  of  the  ears  backwards  and  forwards,  and  a  paddling  of 
the  hind  feet.  These  symptoms  are  rapidly  succeeded  by  more  serious  indi¬ 
cations  of  illness.  The  cow  begins  now  to  stagger  to  and  fro  in  her  gait,  having 
apparently  lost  the  power  of  supporting  herself.  The  head  is  unsteadily  sup¬ 
ported;  the  eyes  become  more  prominent;  the  conjunctival  membranes  more 
injected.  The  pulse  is  quicker,  often  numbering  80  or  90  beats  in  the  minute ; 
respiration  more  hurried.  The  udder  is  hot,  hard,  and  swollen,  with  a 
suppressed  secretion.  The  bowmls  are  constipated.  She  occasionally  moans  or 
utters  a  suppressed  bellow,  and  recognises  for  an  instant  her  calf,  then  staggers 
and  falls,  then  makes  an  etfectual  attempt  to  rise,  and  falls  again,  and  when 
down  she  begins  to  throw  her  head  about  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  then 
it  is  inclined  to  one  side,  with  the  jaw  resting  upon  the  ground.  She  throws 
out  her  legs  and  seems  very  restless,  and  may  continue  in  that  restless  condition 
until  she  becomes  unconscious;  when  she  becomes  much  quieter,  there  is  both  a 
loss  of  motion  and  sensation,  special  sense  rapidly  decreases.  The  eyes  become 
quite  insensible  to  light  or  to  touch,  and  assume  an  amaurotic  appearance.  The 
lids  lose  their  power  of  contractility.  The  pulse  is  still  quick,  and  may  be  very 
small,  or  sometimes  full  wdth  an  inclination  to  become  oppressed.  The  breath¬ 
ing  becomes  more  difficult  and  hurried.  The  power  of  deglutition  is  partially 
lost.  She  becomes  hoven,  and  eructations  of  gas  and  food  ascend  the  oeso¬ 
phagus,  which  greatly  aggravate  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  The  body  now 
begins  to  feel  cold  :  this  may  vary,  sometimes  cold  and  then  warm,  but  nearer 
the  termination  the  colder  the  body  is.  She  may  now  sink  into  a  state  of 
coma;  the  eyes  become  closed,  and  a  discharge  of  the  lachrymeal  fluid  trickles 
down  the  cheeks ;  the  head  is  heavy,  and  turned  round  to  one  side,  or  may  be 
laid  straight  out  and  rested  on  the  ground;  or  if  the  head  be  elevated,  the 
lower  jaw  often  hangs  pendulous ;  the  breathing  becomes  more  stertorous  and 
difficult ;  the  cheeks  moving  inwards  and  outwards  every  time  inspiration  and  ex¬ 
piration  are  performed.  The  pulse  now  becomes  very  small,  scarcely  to  be  felt, 
or  perhaps  not  at  all.  Cold  sweats  bedew  the  surface  of  the  body.  She  is 
more  hoven,  with  eructations  emitting  an  intolerable  fetor ;  the  secretions 
and  excretions  cease  either  wholly  or  partially.  She  lies  in  a  prostrate 
condition,  and  remains  so  until  she  sinks  and  dies,  generally  within  eight  or 
twelve  hours  from  the  attack.  The  longer  the  duration,  the  better  the  hope  of 
recovery.  ’ 

The  severity  of  the  symptoms  will  depend  upon  the  condition  and  state  of  the 
vascular  system.  If  the  animal  is  not  in  such  a  plethoric  condition  the  vascular 
system  will  not  be  so  repleat  with  blood,  and  the  disease  will  assume  a 
milder  form,  and  the  symptoms  will  be  less  severe.  When  an  animal  begins  to 
recover,  she  will  do  so  fast.  The  first  symptom  will  be  a  return  of  warmth  to 
the  body;  she  will  begin  to  move  her  head  about;  coma  subsides  ;  consciousness 
returns;  the  eyelids  begin  to  move;  the  powers  of  deglutition  return;  secre¬ 
tion  of  milk  returns ;  the  bowels  now  begin  to  act,  sometimes  with  great 
rapidity  from  a  return  of  unwonted  energy  of  the  nervous  system ;  the  peri¬ 
staltic  action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  quicker,  and  the  secretions  are 
augmented;  the  pulse  now  may  be  soft  and  quick,  or  small  and  quick;  the 
breathing  more  tranquil.  She  holds  her  head  up,  and  will  begin  to  look  for 
something  to  eat  and  drink,  and  then  make  attempts  to  get  up,  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  more  hours,  she  will  be  able  to  do  unless  there  is  still 
some  congestion  upon  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  that  case 
she  may  lay  for  days  and  weeks  and  even  then  not  be  able  to  get  up.  She  will 
drag  herself  about,  and  swellings  of  the  hocks,  knees,  and  stifles  come  on ;  in¬ 
flammation  and  suppuration  take  place  ;  the  skin  becomes  worn  and  ulcerated 
through,  and  then  you  get  large  suppurating  wounds,  and  the  consequence  is, 
the  animal  has  to  be  slaughtered.  Another  condition  in  which  the  disease  may 
terminate  is  congestion  of  the  lungs,  arising  either  from  a  complete  stagnation  of 
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the  blood  in  the  vessels  during  the  time  coma  exists,  or  from  food  being  eruc¬ 
tated  up  the  oesophagus,  and  then  passing  down  the  trachea  into  the  bronchial 
tubes,  when  the  powers  of  deglutition  are  lost.  It  may  also  terminate  in  sphacelus 
of  the  mammary  gland. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  animal,  and 
the  state  of  the  vascular  system.  If  the  cow  be  a  large  one,  and  in  a  very 
plethoric  condition,  the  udder  large  and  swollen,  an  entire  suppression  of  the 
lacteal  fluid,  and  the  disease  has  come  on  soon  after  calving,  I  then  consider 
the  prognosis  to  be  unfavorable.  But  if,  on  the  other,  I  find  the  symptoms 
less  severe,  I  consider  there  is  hopes  of  recovery. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  which  I  adopt  to  combat  this  disease  is  simple, 
and  has  generally  been  very  effective.  If  I  am  called  to  see  the  cow  before  any 
great  amount  of  functional  disturbance  has  shown  itself,  my  first  object  is  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  pulse.  If  it  is  quick,  and  tolerably  full,  I  bleed, 
and  until  some  impression  is  made  on  the  circulation,  which  will  often  be  soon 
effected ;  but  if  am  not  called  in  until  the  animal  is  down,  and  partially  un¬ 
conscious  (which  is  often  the  case),  I  never  bleed,  it  is  too  late  to  take  away 
blood.  If  you  bleed  at  this  stage,  the  animal  seems  to  sink  under  it.  She  be¬ 
comes  more  depressed,  although  by  bleeding  you  unload  the  vascular  system, 
but  still  it  seems  as  if  you  were  taking  life  gradually  away. 

I  will  suppose  I  have  bled  the  animal.  I  now  look  out  for  a  good  roomy 
and  well- ventilated  place ;  or  loose  box  if  either  can  be  procured,  and  I  can 
get  the  animal  into  it,  I  do  so ;  if  not,  I  make  as  much  room  for  her  where 
she  is,  taking  care  always  to  get  as  much  cold  air  to  the  cow’s  head  as  I  pos¬ 
sibly  can,  because  the  cooler  the  air  is,  the  more  oxygen  it  contains,  therefore 
there  will  be  a  better  chance  of  more  oxygen  being  absorbed  into  the  blood, 
which  will  keep  up  more  animal  heat,  and  will  also  exhaust  more  of  the  carbona- 
cious  materials  in  the  blood  which  exist  to  a  great  extent,  consequently  it  will 
both  diminish  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  blood,  and  have  a  tendency 
to  prevent  congestion.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  the  blood  is  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  take  in  much  oxygen,  the  same  as  in  health,  because  the  vital  fluid  is 
so  thick  and  tenacious  that  the  constituents  cannot  be  placed  in  a  position 
to  absorb  much  oxygen,  and  that  is  one  cause  of  the  cold  condition  of  the 
body. 

If  I  have  now  got  plenty  of  room,  I  have  the  cow  well  packed  up  upon  her 
“fore  bows,^’  or  upon  her  breast,  with  bundles  of  straw,  or  sacks  filled  with  straw ; 
and  if  I  can  have  the  head  laid  straight  out  with  an  inclination  downwards,  so 
as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  gas  and  food  which  is  eructated  up  the  oeso¬ 
phagus  from  the  rumen,  it  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  food  being  passed  down 
the  trachea  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  If  hoven  be  present,  I  use  the  probang 
to  let  out  the  gas  from  the  rumen,  which  relieves  the  cow  very  much.  If  I 
have  not  the  probang  with  me,  I  puncture  the  rumen,  and  let  the  canula  stay  in 
until  either  death  or  recovery  takes  place.  I  have  enemas  given  every  two  hours, 
and  the  bladder  emptied  of  its  contents  as  often  as  required.  I  have  the 
mammary  gland  continually  stripped  of  its  contents,  if  there  be  any  milk  to  be 
got.  If  there  be,  it  is  more  favorable ;  by  stripping  it  you  unload  the  swollen 
gland  and  afford  relief,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  a  tendency  to  encourage  the 
secretion.  1  have  the  surface  of  the  body  well  clothed  with  rugs,  to  assist  in 
keeping  up  the  heat  of  the  skin. 

And  now  for  my  medicinal  agents.  If  I  am  called  in  early,  1  give  ten  drops 
of  aconite  every  hour  for  three  or  four  hours  (depending  upon  the  size  and 
condition  of  the  cow),  and  then  reduce  the  number  of  drops  to  five  every 
hour,  or  every  two  hours.  And  if  I  am  not  called  in  until  the  cow  is  down,  I 
give  five  drops  of  aconite  every  hour  for  two  or  three  hours  successively,  and 
then  every  two  hours.  Aconite  seems  to  allay  the  nervous  irritation  which  is 
often  present,  and  stays  the  heart’s  action,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  vascular  action 
of  the  brain  to  subside  into  its  natural  state.  When  the  animal  begins  to 
recover  I  give  a  gentle  aperient  to  cleanse  the  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels  of  any 
effete  matter  which  may  exist.  1  never  give  purgative  medicine  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  disease,  although  constipation  may  be  present,  because  con- 
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stipatioii  is  the  consequence  of  diminished  nervous  action,  and  ‘Mf  you  can 
excite  the  membrane  of  the  intestines  you  help  to  restore  nervous  function,”  a 
sentence  I  would  modify  by  saying,  “  if  you  can  excite  nervous  functions  you 
restore  at  once  the  action  of  the  intestinal  canal.”  The  question  then  occurs, 
are  purgatives  the  best  medicine  for  this  object  ?  My  answer  is,  no  !  because 
they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  effect  any  alteration  in  a  part  where  the  nerves 
are  incapable  of  receiving  or  conveying  an  impression.  Thus  it  is  we  find  pur¬ 
gatives  in  this  disease  scarcely  to  act  at  all,  or  not  until  a  certain  amount  of 
nervous  action  is  restored,  and  then  if  any  great  amount  of  aperient  medicine 
has  been  given  the  bowels  act  with  great  severity,  and  the  animal  will  be  sick 
and  weak  for  several  days  afterwards.  In  short,  constipation  is  the  result  of  de¬ 
fective  action  of  the  nervous  system,  and  will  cease  shortly  after  such  defective 
action  is  removed ;  and,  as  purgatives  expend  their  influence  upon  the  nerves  of 
the  intestines  without  influencing  the  nervous  system  generally,  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  benefits  expected  from  their  action  ;  but  if  aperients  are  given  directly 
after  vital  function  has  returned  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  they  will  act  more 
readily  and  require  a  less  amount,  and  the  cow  will  recover  much  sooner  after 
them.  She  will  soon  be  looking  out  for  something  to  eat  and  drink,  but  I  am 
cautious  in  letting  her  have  much  of  either,  and  keep  her  sparingly  for  a  few 
hours. 

If  the  disease  results  in  paralysis  of  the  hind  quarters,  I  apply  blisters  all 
along  the  spine,  or  some  sheepskins;  and  if  they  have  not  the  desired  effect,  I 
give  small  doses  of  strychnia ;  it  is  not  often  that  such  patients  are  ever  able  to 
get  up.  Paralysis  arises  from  extravasation  of  blood  upon  the  spinal  cord. 
The  fibrinous  parts  become  organised  and  adhere  to  the  membranes,  and  cause 
pressure  upon  the  spinal  cord,  and  prevent  nervous  force  from  being  carried  on. 
I  have  seen,  sometimes,  the  spinal  cord  nearly  as  small  as  a  quill  at  that  part. 

In  this  disease,  death  or  recovery  hangs  on  a  very  slender  thread,  and 
chiefly  on  the  circumstance  as  to  whether  the  congested  vessels  of  the  brain 
give  w'ay  or  not  under  the  pressure  which  is  put  upon  them.  If  they  should 
stand  good,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  nature  only  wanted  time,  and  she  will  bring 
about  the  ordinary  state  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  and  the  circulation 
generally,  and  a  restoration  of  the  vital  powers. 

Prophylactic  Treatment. — This  will  consist  in  keeping  the  animal  n  spare 
diet,  not  allow'ing  her  so  much  stimulating  food.  If  she  be  very  plethoric,  let 
her  have  plenty  of  walking  exercise  with  the  occasional  use  of  aperient  medi¬ 
cine  both  before  and  directly  after  calving,  and  if  the  udder  should  be  hard  and 
swollen,  or  distended  with  milk  before  calving,  commence  to  milk  the  animal, 
as  by  so  doing  it  relieves  the  gland  and  induces  a  more  rapid  secretion,  and 
acts  as  a  drain  to  the  system.  Occasionallj%  I  have  bled  animals  when  they  have 
been  very  plethoric.  By  these  measures  I  am  sure  you  are  able  to  ward  off  this 
malady ;  I  feel  confident  it  has  been  the  means  of  preventing  the  disease  in 
some  animals  which  I  have  had  to  do  with,  even  animals  that  have  had  the  disease 
before  have  been  prevented  from  becoming  affected  a  second  time  from  the 
measures  being  carried  out. 

Post-mortem. — Upon  laying  open  the  abdominal  cavity  the  viscera  are  gene¬ 
rally  healthy ;  but  I  have  sometimes  found  slight  discolorations  here  and  there, 
which,  I  think,  has  been  owing  to  a  loss  of  vitality,  and  the  blood  becoming 
congested  in  the  vessels.  The  stomach  and  bowels  often  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  gas. 

In  the  pelvic  cavity  the  uterus  is  more  or  less  contracted,  but  I  have  never 
found  it  in  a  condition  that  indicated  inflammation  to  have  existed. 

In  the  thoracic  cavity  I  have  generally  found  the  lungs  congested  with  blood, 
and  sometimes  showing  signs  as  if  inflammation  had  existed.  Sometimes  I  have 
found  the  bronchial  tubes  full  of  ingesta,  but  generally  the  bronchial  tubes  are 
full  of  froth  and  mucus. 

In  opening  the  cranial  cavity  and  exposing  the  brain,  there  has  sometimes 
escaped  a  quantity  of  serum,  occasionally  mingled  with  the  solid  parts  of  the 
blood,  This  serous  fluid,  I  think,  has  separated  from  the  blood  after  death,  be¬ 
cause  in  all  the  post-mortems  that  I  have  made  I  have  never  found  it  to  exist 
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alone — it  has  generally  been  associated  with  extravasation  of  blood.  In  some 
cases  I  have  seen  this  extravasation  of  blood  to  commence  at  the  brain,  and 
extend  to  the  end  of  the  spinal  cord,  so  that  when  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord 
were  laid  bare  it  looked  like  one  long  mass  of  black  congealed  blood.  Sometimes 
this  extravasation  of  blood  has  existed  only  on  the  brain  and  the  medulla 
oblongata,  at  other  times  there  has  only  been  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes.  I  have  generally  found  the  arteries  full  of  black  blood, 
while  the  veins  have  contained  small  quantities  of  a  brighter  colour,  but  this 
arises  from  the  small  quantities  they  contain  compared  with  the  arteries,  and  on 
cutting  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  I  have  found  it  spotted  all  over  with 
little  black  spots,  they  are  the  cut  ends  of  the  congested  capillary  vessels. 
In  those  cases  of  paraplegia  which  have  died  or  have  been  slaughtered,  I 
have  found  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  extravasation  of  blood  on  the 
lumbar  region,  and  sometimes  the  fibrinous  portion  has  become  organized  and 
formed  a  kind  of  false  membrane. 

And  now  I  have  brought  my  brief  and  imperfect  remarks  to  a  dose,  but, 
nevertheless,  with  all  their  faults,  I  submit  them  to  your  consideration,  and 
hope  we  may  all  profit  from  the  discussion  which  may  follow.  Allow  me, 
gentlemen,  to  tender  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  patience  you  have  exercised 
in  listening  to  me,  and  to 

Subscribe  myself. 

Yours,  very  faithfully, 

Thos.  Horne. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  should  he 
lield  at  Wakefield,  on  Tuesday,  the  8tli  day  of  October,  when  M.  E. 
Naylor,  Esq.,  of  Wakefield,  will  read  a  paper  on  “Rabies  in 
Domestic  Animals.” 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  business  of  the 
meeting. 

(Signed)  Wm.  Broughton, 

Sec.  pro  tern. 
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The  Fifteenth  Quarterly  Meeting,  was  held  at  Mr. Brinton’s,  Crown 
and  Thistle  Hotel,  Newcastle,  on  Friday,  July  19th,  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Before  the  general  business  was  proceeded  with 
the  President  placed  two  letters  before  the  meeting  relating  to  the 
Society’s  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Veterinary  Congress,  the 
amount  of  which  he  had  discharged,  and  handed  the  receipt  to  the 
Secretary  with  a  view  to  its  being  reimbursed. 

The  members  present  were  Messrs.  C.  Stephenson  (President), 
Dudgeon,  Scott,  McGregor,  H.  E.  Wilkinson,  C.  Hunting, 
and  Hunter. 

Mr.  R.  Brydon  was  proposed  as  a  member  by  Mr.  McGregor. — 
Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Dudgeon  then  read  his  paper  on  “  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease,” 
after  which  an  interesting  discussion  took  place.  The  general  opinion 
as  regards  treatment  seemed  to  be,  that  the  less  done  the  better; 
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some  simple  laxative,  combined  with  attention  to  cleanliness  and 
diet  and  any  local  symptoms,  being  generally  sufficient  to  effect  a 
cure.  As  regards  the  restrictions  which  ought  to  be  placed  on 
the  movement  of  cattle  affected  with  the  disease,  the  essayist 
expressed  himself  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  necessity  of  such 
restriction^  and  paid  a  high  compliment  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Wilkinson,  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  inspector  to 
the  port  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  attributing  to  his  vigilance  the 
freedom  from  the  disease  which  this  district  enjoys.  The  mem¬ 
bers  generally  agreed  that,  although  the  disease  had  assumed  a  mild 
form,  yet,  considering  the  loss  which  accrued  to  the  farmer  and 
dairyman  from  diminution  of  flesh  and  milk,  and  the  expense  of 
attendance  on  animals  affected,  it  was  very  desirable  to  restrict 
their  movement  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Brydon  mentioned  that  a  large  number  of  sheep  on  the 
Lammermoors  had  been  affected  with  a  disease  similar  to  the 
foot  and  mouth  disease,  without  the  mouth  having  been 
affected. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist,  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Wilkinson,  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  R.  Brydon  intimated  his  readiness  to  read  a  paper  at  the  next 
meeting. 

H.  Hunter, 

Sec.  pro  tem. 


THE  LANCASHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  members  of  the  above  Association  held  their  Twentieth 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Manchester,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  4th  of  September,  1867. 

Mr.  Howell,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  present : — Messrs.  Thos.  Greaves, 
P.  Taylor,  Wm.  Haycock,  and  A.  L.  Gibson,  of  Manchester; 
Mr.  J.  Brooks,  of  Pilkington  ;  Mr.  Jno.  Greaves,  of  Altrincham  ; 
Mr.  Wm.  Whittle,  of  Worsley  ;  Mr.  Geo.  Morgan,  of  Liverpool  ; 
Messrs.  W.  A.  Taylor  and  T.  A.  Taylor,  of  Manchester;  Mr. 
Parke,  of  Manchester;  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  S.  L.  Buckley,  of 
Blackburn. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  and  duly 
passed,  the  names  of  the  members  were  read  over. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  W.  Hunting,  the  essayist,  the  President 
called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the  paper  on  “  Simple  Fever,” 

ON  SIMPLE  FEVER. 

The  variety  of  fever  which  I  have  the  honour  of  introducing  to 
your  notice  is  simple  continued  fever.  By  this  term  I  mean  that 
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group  of  symptoms  usually  known  as  febrile,  when  they  occur  as 
an  idiopathic  affection, 

A  good  definition  of  fever  is  very  difficult  to  give ;  perhaps  the 
best  is  that  of  Virchow — namely,  “Fever  consists  of  increased  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  blood.”  At  any  rate,  in  fever  there  is  always 
increased  temperature,  and,  vice  versa,  with  increased  temperature  of 
the  blood  there  is  always  fever.  Percivall,  in  his  ‘  Lectures,’  says, 
“  We  must  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  the  essence  of  fever 
consists  in  increased  temperature  of  body,  for  this  is  an  indication 
that  has  frequently  been  known  to  be  absent  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease.”  Doubtless  by  the  word  body  he  meant  skin.  True, 
the  skin  may  be  cold,  but  as  truly  the  disease  is  not  fever  if  it  con¬ 
tinue  cold  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 

The  causes  of  simple  fever  are  excessive  heat  or  cold,  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  fatigue,  &c. 

The  essential  symptoms  of  simple  fever  are  so  well  known  that  I 
would  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  mention  them,  save  that  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  some  cases  are  called  fever  which  really  are 
not,  and  a  large  number  of  cases  of  pure  fever  called  something 
else. 

On  looking  over  fever  as  expounded  by  our  standard  veterinary 
works — yes,  our  standard  works,  more’s  the  pity ;  for  I  am  certain 
that  no  other  profession  would  long  acknowledge  such  antiquated 
and  erroneous  productions  as  standard — in  looking  over  these 
books,  I  find  fever  strangely  jumbled  with  influenza,  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  &c.,  and  in  practice  I  never  hear  a  case  diagnosed  as 
simple  fever,  though  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  many.  The  fact  is 
that  simple  fever,  as  a  distinct  affection,  is  totally  ignored. 

But  to  return  to  the  symptoms. 

A  horse  is  noticed  to  be  dull  and  heavy,  perhaps  to  shiver  ;  his 
ears  and  legs  are  cold,  and  mouth  hot  and  dry ;  soon,  however,  the 
extremities  become  hot,  the  breathing  is  quickened,  the  pulse 
becomes  hard  and  quick,  rising  to  sixty  or  seventy  per  minute ;  he 
evinces  stiffness  when  moved,  the  bowels  are  torpid,  and  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  kidneys  in  abeyance.  This  is  simple  fever.  There 
may  be  some  local  complication,  as  a  catarrh  or  an  affection  of  the 
stomach  or  lungs. 

Some  writers  have  on  this  account  made  divisions  of  simple  fever, 
and  speak  of  catarrhal  fever,  gastric  fever,  &c.,  but  these  distinctions 
are  unnecessary,  and  apt  to  confuse;  they  give  one  the  idea  that 
they  are  all  different  Mnds  of  fever,  each  a  specific  fever,  whereas 
they  are  not.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  fever  in  each  case,  differing 
solely  in  the  complication ;  in  one  case  a  local  affection  of  the 
stomach,  in  another  of  the  lungs.  Both  the  fever  and  the  local 
complications  are  due  to  the  same  cause. 

Simple  fever  is  neither  infectious  nor  contagious.  It  runs  a 
regular  course,  reaching  its  height  about  the  third  or  fourth  day, 
and  lasting  from  one  to  two  weeks.  Convalescence  is  gradual, 
weakness  generally  being  present  in  a  marked  degree. 

I  will  now'  consider  the  symptoms  a  little  more  in  detail.  The 
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whole  body  is  visibly  affected,  each  separate  system  and  function 
being  impaired.  And  first  of — 

The  respiratory  system. — The  lungs  are  functionally  deranged, 
the  breathing  being  quickened ;  there  is  a  tendency  to  local  con¬ 
gestions. 

The  circulatory  system. — The  action  of  the  heart  is  increased,  the 
pulse  is  altered  in  character  and  frequency,  becoming  hard  and  full, 
and  there  is  determination  of  blood  to  the  internal  organs. 

The  digestive  system. — The  appetite  is  lost,  food  seems  loathed, 
great  thirst  is  generally  present,  the  mouth  is  hot  and  dry  or 
sometimes  slimy,  and  the  bowels  are  torpid. 

The  nervous  system. — Aching  pains  seem  to  exist,  indicated  by  the 
changes  of  posture,  the  patient  resting  first  one  leg  and  then  another ; 
the  countenance  presents  a  dull,  painful  expression ;  and  lastly,  as 
a  result  of  this  derangement  of  the  nervous  system,  we  have  the 
checked  functions  of  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  kidneys,  &c. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  causes  of  these  symptoms,  their 
connection  with,  and  dependence  on,  each  other;  in  one  word — 

The  pathology  offerer. — Some  writers  have  denied  the  existence 
of  fever  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  believing  it  to  be  always  due  to  a 
primary  local  disorder. 

By  some  an  affection  of  the  brain  was  looked  upon  as  the  origin 
of  fever,  whilst  others  considered  the  digestive  organs  to  be  the 
source  of  the  evil.  Post-mortem  examinations,  however,  show  that 
fever  may  exist,  even  be  fatal,  without  any  apparent  local  cause. 
Doubtless  fever  does  exist  as  the  result  of  primary  affections,  but 
then  it  does  not  follow  any  particular  kind  of  injury  or  disease, 
neither  does  it  depend  upon  an  affection  of  any  special  organ  or 
system.  It  may  follow  an  injury  to  the  foot  or  the  head  ;  it  may 
be  the  sequel  of  an  inflammation  or  of  a  mechanical  injury.  It  is, 
then,  not  to  be  doubted  that  fever  does  exist  as  a  primary  disease, 
depending  upon  certain  external  causes.  As  I  mentioned  before, 
all  the  systems  are  more  or  less  implicated ;  and  considering  the 
different  exciting  causes,  it  seems  that  these  systems  are  not 
attacked  simultaneously,  but  consecutively,  one  system  deranging 
another. 

In  one  case  the  nervous  system  is  first  affected,  in  another  the 
circulatory,  whilst  in  a  third  case  an  excretory  organ  is  the  first  to 
go  wrong  ;  it  matters  little,  however,  which  is  first  attacked,  for 
soon  all  the  others  are  implicated.  In  fact,  fever  seems  to  be  a  loss 
of  the  balance  of  function  ;  the  functions  of  all  the  systems  depend 
one  on  another ;  one  being  checked  or  modified,  the  others  also 
speedily  become  perverted. 

Let  us  take  a  case.  An  animal  gets  a  chill,  the  skin  becomes 
cold,  and  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  is  driven  in  upon  the 
internal  organs.  If  that  animal  is  strong  and  healthy,  and  placed 
under  favorable  circumstances,  reaction  soon  sets  in,  and  the  system 
reassumes  its  proper  condition  ;  but  if  the  exciting  cause  be 
continued,  or  the  system  be  in  an  unfavorable  state,  the  cold  skin 
remains,  and  the  internal  organs  become  congested.  Congestion  of 
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a  secreting  organ  retards  its  function  ;  we  therefore  get  checked 
secretions  and  excretions.  Materials  which  ought  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  system  are  retained ;  consequently  the  blood  becomes 
impure,  then  the  contaminated  blood  alFects  tlie  nervous  centres. 
Thus  the  whole  system  is  atfected,  and  we  have  fever.  In  another 
case  a  poison  gets  into  the  blood.  Here  the  blood  is  first  affected  ; 
soon  it  affects  the  nervous  centres,  and  they  in  their  turn  produce 
perverted  functions,  and  the  sequel  is  fever.  Or,  again,  the  nervous 
system  may  be  first  affected,  as  from  fatigue  or  mechanical  injury  ; 
next  we  have  perverted  functions,  followed  by  an  impure  blood  and 
fever. 

Fever,  then,  although  depending  upon,  in  fact  constituting, 
derangement  of  the  whole  body,  may  arise  from  the  primary 
affection  of  any  one  of  the  great  systems. 

I  will  now  try  and  point  out  the  cause  of  all  the  prominent 
symptoms,  and  first  of — 

The  quick  pulse. — Remember  we  have  a  vitiated  blood  and 
impaired  nervous  power.  At  first  sight  this  seems  antagonistic 
to  the  quick  pulse,  but  it  is  now  known  that  the  semi-paralysed 
condition  of  the  nerves  is  really  the  direct  cause.  The  vagus  nerve 
has  a  peculiar  action  on  the  heart,  an  inhibitory  or  checking  action  ; 
when  stimulated,  the  heart’s  action  is  lowered ;  wdien  paralysed  the 
action  is  increased.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  division 
of  the  pneumogastric  is  followed  by  a  great  increase  in  the  frequency 
of  the  heart’s  action,  but  on  galvanizing  the  cardiac  end  a  remark¬ 
able  decrease  thereof  takes  place.  Now,  as  the  rate  of  the  pulse 
depends  upon  the  action  of  the  heart,  we  conclude  that  the  quick 
pulse  is  due  to  a  semi-paralysed  condition  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve. 

On  a  want  of  nervous  power,  too,  depends  the  checked  secretions, 
giving  rise  to  constipated  bowels,  deficiency  of  urine,  and  the  dry 
mouth. 

Another  very  prominent  symptom  is  great  debility.  This  is 
not  solely  due  to  the  small  quantity  of  food  taken,  but  depends  upon 
an  increased  tissue  change — an  increased  consumption  of  the  nitro¬ 
genous  tissues.  This  increased  tissue  change  is  probably  also  due 
to  the  altered  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  particularly  the 
sympathetic  portion.  It  is  also  in  relation  to  the  action  of  the 
heart ;  greatest  when  the  circulation  is  quickest,  and  diminishing  as 
the  heart  resumes  its  normal  function.  This  is  proved  by  the 
amount  of  the  waste  products  found  in  the  urine.  The  fatty 
tissues,  unlike  the  nitrogenous,  are  said  to  undergo  no  greater  con¬ 
sumption  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  non-consumption  of  food. 

The  increased  temperature  of  the  blood. — Animal  heat  arises  from 
the  combustion  of  the  tissues,  from  the  chemical  changes  occurring 
in  the  capillaries  ;  the  blood  is  no  hotter  in  the  central  organ  of  cir¬ 
culation  than  in  any  other  part.  In  fever  these  changes  are  in¬ 
creased,  consequently  an  extra  amount  of  animal  heat  is  generated  ; 
this,  like  the  debility,  is  due  to  the  defect  in  the  nervous  system. 
In  proof  of  this  I  may  mention  that  division  of  the  sympathetic 
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nerve  is  followed  by  an  elevation  of  temperature  in  tlie  part  which 
it  supplied. 

The  blood  is  contaminated. — This  contamination  is  caused  by  the 
non-elimination  of  the  waste  products  of  the  body ;  these  waste 
products  are  in  extra  quantity,  aud  excretion  is  in  abeyance;  it  is 
very  clear,  then,  that  they  must  remain  in  the  blood,  thus  vitiating 
it.  We  all  know  that  a  healthy  blood  is  the  natural  stimulus  to  the 
proper  action  of  the  nerves ;  thus,  a  contaminated  blood  communi¬ 
cates  its  evil  properties  to  another  system.  This  acting  upon  each 
other,  this  entire  dependence  of  one  system  upon  another,  is  remark¬ 
ably  shown  in  fever. 

An  impure  blood  produces  a  deranged  nervous  system  ;  a  deranged 
nervous  system  produces  perverted  function ;  perverted  secretions, 
&c.,  produce  impure  blood  ;  increased  tissue  change  produces  in¬ 
creased  animal  heat. 

When  we  thus  see  how  easily  the  balance  of  function  is  disturbed 
and  fever  produced,  we  can  only  wonder  at  its  scarcity,  and  admire 
that  power  of  nature,  the  vis  medicatrix  naturcB,  which  so  speedily 
restores  the  body  to  its  proper  condition. 

The  phenomena  of  fever,  then,  are — 

1.  A  derangement  of  the  nervous  system. 

2.  Checked  secretions  and  excretions. 

3.  An  impure  blood,  depending  upon  the  non- elimination  of  the 
waste  products  of  the  body. 

4.  An  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  due  to  increased 
tissue  change. 

5.  An  increased  waste  of  tissue,  dependent  on  changes  in  the 
nervous  system. 

Before  considering  the  best  method  of  treatment,  I  wish  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  diagnosis. 

The  diagnosis  of  simple  fever  in  the  first  stages  of  some  cases  is 
very  difficult.  All  inflammatory  diseases  begin  with  febrile  symp¬ 
toms,  in  which  stage  they  might  be  mistaken  for  cases  of  fever ;  not 
exactly  mistaken,  either,  for  so  far  as  the  disease  had  advanced  it 
would  be  fever,  and  nothing  more.  Then,  again,  there  are  cases 
of  simple  fever  in  which  a  local  complication  is  apt  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  primary  disease,  and  the  fever  looked  upon  as  a  secondary 
affection.  It  is,  I  think,  more  than  probable  that  some  of  the  cases 
of  so-called  pleurisy  are  merely  cases  of  simple  fever,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  majority  of  cases  called  influenza  are  really  fever ;  in 
these  latter  it  is  we  most  frequently  meet  with  the  local  complica¬ 
tions.'  You  may  have  seen  cases,  diagnosed  as  pleurisy,  receive  some 
medicine  and  have  their  sides  stimulated,  or  more  correctly,  irritated, 
calm  next  day,  all  the  violent  symptoms  having  subsided.  Will  any 
one  say  that  that  animal’s  pleura  was  inflamed  ?  I  think  not.  It 
was  merely  a  case  of  simple  fever.  Such  cases,  if  not  properly 
diagnosed,  are  apt  to  make  men  overrate  the  value  of  their  treat¬ 
ment  and  underrate  the  severity  of  the  supposed  disease.  I  will 
now  proceed  to  the — 

Treatment. — As  in  all  diseases,  there  are  in  simple  fever  certain 
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broad  indications  of  cure  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  pathology;  and  if 
the  theory  I  have  advanced  be  correct,  the  treatment  is  very  appa¬ 
rent. 

In  fever,  then,  we  must  attend  to  the  following  indications  : 

1.  Remove  all  irritating  causes. 

2.  Correct  the  state  of  the  blood,  by  increasing  the  action  of  the 
excretorv  or«:ans. 

3.  Support  the  strength  of  the  patient  and  alter  the  condition  of 
the  nervous  system. 

4.  Attend  to  any  local  complications. 

Let  us  now  consider  these  seriatim — the  first  indication,  then,  is — 

To  remove  all  irritating  causes. — The  principal  of  these  are,  in¬ 
sufficient  or  impure  air,  excessive  heat  or  cold,  &c.  These  are  all 
got  rid  of  by  placing  the  patient  in  an  airy  loose  box,  with  little 
litter.  If  the  door  be  in  two  halves,  leave  the  upper  half  open. 
Let  the  animal  be  clothed,  the  amount  of  clothing  to  depend  upon 
the  heat  of  the  skin.  You  cannot  give  too  much  fresh  air  if  the 
skin  and  extremities  be  kept  warm.  In  nearly  all  cases,  then,  you 
may,  with  not  only  safety  but  benefit,  tie  the  animal’s  head  up  to 
the  door,  a  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  Thomas  Greaves  with  great  success 
in  pleurisy. 

To  the  correct  state  of  the  blood. — This  we  endeavour  to  do  by 
exciting  the  action  of  the  excretory  organs.  To  act  upon  the  bowels 
we  give  a  mild  laxative,  either  oleaginous,  as  8  oz.  of  linseed  oil,  or 
saline,  as  5  oz.  or  6  oz.  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  To  act  upon  the 
kidneys,  allow  cold  water  ad  libitum,  with  perhaps  a  little  nitrate  of 
potass.  I  am  inclined  to  think  no  medicines  act  directly  upon  the 
skin,  so  that  to  regulate  it  we  must  trust  to  the  rugs  and  to  the 
indirect  action  of  stimulants. 

To  alter  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system  and  to  support  the 
strength  of  the  animal. — These  two  indications  I  group  together, 
from  the  fact  that  they,  require  the  same  treatment.  The  nervous 
functions  are  depressed  ;  we  therefore  give  stimulants,  even  though 
the  pulse  is  70  per  minute,  for  the  rapid  pulse  is  due,  not  to  arte¬ 
rial  excitement,!  the  result  of  inflammation,  but  to  a  semi-paralysed 
condition  of  the  nerves,  especially  the  pneumogastric.  The  best 
stimulants  are  nitric  ether,  spirits  of  pimento,  tincture  of  ginger, 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  size  and  repetition  of  the  dose  to 
be  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

These  stimulants  have  a  good  effect  in  supporting  the  animal’s 
strength,  but  we  must  not  forget  the  feeding.  Do  not  starve  the 
animal.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  cases  are  fed  too  exclu¬ 
sively  on  bran  and  water.  The  only  danger  from  food  is  overloading 
the  stomach,  and  I  fancy  the  appetite  will  effectually  prevent  such  a 
catastrophy.  So  long  as  the  stomach  is  not  deranged,  the  more  the 
animal  will  eat  the  better.  We  ought,  then,  to  tempt  the  appetite  by 
small  portions  of  different  kinds  of  provender.  We  can  always 
obtain  turnips  or  carrots,  and  linseed,  barley,  oats,  &c.  There  is, 
with  some  people,  a  bigotry  against  raw  barley.  It  is  extremely 
nutritious,  and,  when  crushed  at  any  rate,  easily  digested.  In  the 
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season,  nothing  is  better  than  green  clover  or  grass.  Change  both 
food  and  water  frequently,  keeping  the  latter  constantly  within  his 
reach, 

Atte7id  to  any  local  complications. — I  have  not  time  to  treat  of 
each  of  these,  so  shall  rest  satisfied  with  the  mention  of  them.  The 
commonest  is  a  cough,  with  sore  throat.  If  the  Schneiderian  mem¬ 
brane  be  affected,  we  may  have  a  discharge  from  the  nose.  The 
lungs  and  stomach,  too,  occasionally  become  affected. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  mentioned  what  are  the  means  to  he  adopted. 
There  are  some  things  which  it  is  all  important  should  be  avoided. 
These  are  bleeding,  blistering,  and  excessive  doses  of  cathartic  and 
diuretic  medicines  ;  these  latter  are  to  be  avoided,  owing  to  the  pre¬ 
disposition  of  the  internal  organs  to  take  on  congestions  and  in¬ 
flammations. 

As  to  the  blisters,  they  have  the  effect  of  causing  pain  and  irri¬ 
tating  the  animal,  and  thus  increasing  the  fever;  they,  then,  are 
certainly  contra-indicated. 

Bleeding  produces  debility  more  than  any  other  agent,  and 
debility  is  above  all  things  to  be  deprecated  in  fever.  It,  then,  is 
contra-indicated. 

Although  in  this  paper  I  have  confined  myself  to  idiopathic  fever, 
yet,  from  the  similarity  between  sympathetic  fever  and  it,  I  cannot 
conclude  without  mentioning  it.  The  only  difference  between  the 
two  is  the  origin — sympathetic  fever  being  always  due  to  some  pri¬ 
mary  affection. 

Again,  sympathetic  fever  always  affects  the  nervous  system  first. 
In  its  first  stages  it  is  great  nervous  excitement ;  this,  as  I 

explained  before,  is  a  step  in  the  production  of  fever. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  kind  of  fever  we  have  first  to  attend 
specially  to  the  cause. 

In  the  first  stages  the  nervous  excitement  requires  sedatives,  as 
opium,  &c. ;  but  soon  this  stage  passes  off,  and  then  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  is  indicated  as  in  idiopathic  cases  of  fever. 

W.  Hunting. 

The  paper  was.  very  attentively  listened  to  throughout,  and, 
although  the  members  present  were  very  few,  an  interesting 
discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Thos.  Greaves,  P.  Taylor, 
Brookes,  Gibson,  Haycock,  the  President,  §zc.,  took  part. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  the  essayist  had  gone  deeper  into  the  theoretical 
part  than  he  could  possibly  follow,  but  in  the  main,  as  far  as  the 
practical  part  of  the  subject  went,  he  could  generally  support  him. 
He  had  known  frequent  cases  where  the  horse  was  at  first  found 
“blowing”  excessively,  but  under  proper  and  simple  treatment  he 
was  relieved,  and,  in  fact,  well  in  twenty-four  hours ;  these  cases, 
although  often  mistaken,  he  believed,  for  inflammatory  affections, 
could  only  be  cases  of  “simple  fever,”  their  greatest  proof  of  that 
fact  being  the  early  subsidence  of  all  urgent  symptoms. 

The  chief  disease  for  which  such  cases  were  mistaken  appeared 
to  him  to  be  “pleurisy;”  and  he  believed  that  veterinary  surgeons. 
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as  a  rule,  were  too  fond  of  a  great  amount  of  counter-irritation  ;  his 
decided  opinion  was  that  the  hot-water  cloths  were  the  only  things 
necessary,  or  a  very  mild  counter-irritant,  as  mustard  in  water, 
more,  in  fact,  to  act  as  a  diffusible  stimulant,  rousing  the  nervous 
centres,  and  not  from  its  simply  irritating  qualities  externally. 
Even  in  cases  where  the  fever  ran  high  and  the  pulse  reached  SO, 
such  means  were  applicable. 

As  far  as  his  own  practice  was  concerned,  he  had,  to  a  great 
extent,  discontinued  the  excessive  use  of  blisters,  bleeding,  &c.  In 
all  cases  where  pain  was  present  he  believed  we  had  fever,  either 
simple  or  complicated.  He  concluded  by  asking  the  opinion  of  the 
members  present  as  to  the  liability  of  cattle  to  simple  fever,  and  its 
treatment. 

The  President  thought  that  simple  fever  was  not  so  frequently 
met  with  in  this  branch  of  our  practice;  but  was  more  generally 
complicated  with  some  disease  of  the  digestive  system. 

Mr.  Peter  Taylor  thought  the  whole  of  these  diseases  were  very 
imperfectly  understood  at  present.  Eor  his  own  part,  he  believed 
that  the  symptoms,  &c.,  which  the  essayist  and  Mr.  Greaves  termed 
‘‘simple  fever,”  were  not  so  very  easily  treated  and  disposed  of  as 
those  gentlemen  would  have  the  members  believe.  In  the  worst 
cases  he  advocated  bleeding,  but  thought  there  was  a  wide  field  in 
such  diseases  wanting  cultivation  by  the  profession. 

Mr.  T.  Greaves  complimented  Mr.  Taylor  upon  his  very  just 
remarks  as  to  this  class  of  disease,  and  adverted  to  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  even  amongst  scientific  men. 

lie  placed  very  great  reliance  upon  the  use  of  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  wdiich  was  one  of  our  best  stimulants,  and  likewise  cor¬ 
rected  the  secretions  generally ;  it  would  act  on  the  liver  as  well  as 
calomel.  He  could  even  purge  an  animal  with  it;  its  tendency  was 
not  to  nauseate,  and  he  had  often  seen,  after  three  or  four  doses, 
the  furred  tongue  cleaned  and  teeth  improved. 

In  his  practice  he  had  abandoned  the  use  of  much  clothing ;  he 
used  no  hoods,  but  tied  the  animal’s  head  near  to  the  door,  so  as  to 
force  him  to  inhale  the  fresh  air. 

Mr.  Taylor  thought  such  treatment  must  have  a  tendency  to  drive 
the  blood  to  some  internal  organ,  causing  eventually  inflammation 
of  that  part. 

Mr.  Gibson  thought  that  the  difference  between  Mr.  Greaves  and 
Mr.  Taylor  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  alluding  to  different 
breeds  of  horses,  Mr.  Greaves  could  only  mean  to  apply  such 
treatment  to  heavy,  coarse-bred  cart-horses,  not  to  the  w'ell-bred 
hack  or  carriage-horse. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  that  he  had  found  his  treatment  to  answer  with 
all  kinds  of  horses ;  he  did  use  some  clothing,  but  very  little ;  in 
fact,  he  frequently  found  a  great  tendency  to  perspiration,  especially 
in  such  places  as  the  neck,  under  the  mane. 

Mr.  Gibson  had  found  the  carbonate  of  soda  a  better  stomachic, 
and  cleaned  the  mouth  better  than  the  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

He  instanced  a  case  where  a  great  amount  of  the  latter  was  given, 
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and  did  not  succeed,  but  a  very  little  calomel  and  chalk  had  the 
desired  effect. 

Mr.  Greaves’  treatment  would,  in  his  opinion,  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  congestion  of  some  internal  organ.  He  believed  in  a  fair 
amount  of  clothing,  inclusive  of  bandages. 

The  essayist,  in  dealing  with  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  “  simple 
fever,”  had,  it  appeared  to  him,  made  it  one  of  the  most  complex 
diseases  he  had  ever  beared  described ;  certainly,  the  term  ^‘simple” 
ought  to  have  been  dropped. 

The  chief  symptoms,  and  invariably  present,  were  increased  heat, 
pulse,  and  respiration ;  and  he  did  not  think  he  was  very  likely  to 
make  the  mistake  of  taking  such  a  case  for  pleurisy.  The  quick 
convalescence  of  Mr.  Greaves  was,  in  his  opinion,  no  argument 
against  the  existence  of  inflammatory  disease,  as  he  had  seen  un¬ 
doubted  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels  comparatively  well  in  a 
short  time. 

Mr.  Greaves  defended  his  practice  of  tying  the  animal  near  the 
door,  as  he  always  found  a  marked  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
horse  to  go  there  himself ;  in  fact,  the  very  opposite  was  the  case, 
the  animal  invariably  getting  his  head  into  the  furthest  corner  of  his 
loose  box. 

Mr.  Whittle  asked  if  it  was  not  generally  considered  that  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  acted  upon  the  nerves  of  the  stomach. 

Mr.  Gibson  denied  any  speciflc  action.  He  considered  its  opera¬ 
tion  purely  chemical — namely,  that  the  gastric  juiqp  dissolved  it 
into  its  component  parts,  and  that  the  ammonia  was  absorbed  into 
the  blood,  and  the  other  portion,  passing  onwards,  acted  as  an  ant¬ 
acid. 

Mr.  Maycoch  differed  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Greaves  that  there 
could  be  no  pain  without  fever.  Take  an  example.  If  a  prick 
were  inflicted,  no  one  could  deny  pain,  but  still  there  could  be  no 
fever — only  excitement,  nothing  morbid,  which  goes  off  naturally. 
He  said  that  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  he  hunted  out  a  disease 
which,  at  that  time,  was  often  and  perhaps  now  mistaken  for 
pleurisy.  He  alluded  to  pleurodynia,  an  affection  of  the  muscles 
of  the  ribs  by  rheumatism.  The  pathognomonic  symptom  is  the 
difference  in  sound  upon  auscultation  of  the  chest ;  in  pleurodynia 
the  sound  was  more  superficial,  arising  from  the  muscles.  Trem¬ 
bling  of  these  parts  was  also  met  with.  Grunting  wdien  forced  to 
move  and  the  twitched-up  condition  of  the  abdomen  were  present 
in  both  diseases.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Gibson  that  the  disease  under 
consideration  may  terminate  in  other  diseases,  but  as  a  rule,  if  pro¬ 
perly  treated,  it  ended  in  a  temporary  cough.  The  heat  present  was 
not,  as  Mr.  Gibson  said,  persistent,  but  very  changeable,  and  he 
always  found  the  pulse  get  up  as  recovery  commenced.  His  treat¬ 
ment  was  very  simple,  as  he  believed  in  5-drop  doses  of  tincture  of 
aconite  every  twenty  minutes.  He  had  been  asked  the  modus 
operandi  of  this  medicine.  He  believed  every  medicine  had  three 
distinct  modes  of  action — namely,  course  action,  chemical  and 
specific  action.  In  his  opinion  we  cannot  possibly  understand  the 
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action  of  medicines  when  given  in  one  large  allopathic  dose;  must  give 
small  quantities,  frequently  repented,  and  the  various  symptoms  be 
carefully  watched.  Belladonna  in  large  closes  produces  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  pupil ;  in  small  repeated  doses  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
blood,  something  similar  to  scarlet  fever  is  the  result.  Showing  the 
varied  action  of  medicine,  according  to  the  dose  given  ;  he  instanced 
alcohol — as,  give  3ij  doses  every  hour  or  two  in  cases  of  low 
typhoid  fever,  and  we  shall  find  the  pulse  was  70  or  SO  per 
minute.  Aconite  in  small  doses  produces  rapid  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature,  and  increased  pulse  in  all  systems.  If  it  should,  however, 
be  pushed  too  far,  frightful  symptoms  were  the  result — as  extra¬ 
ordinary  depression  of  the  pulse,  increased  flow  of  saliva,  the 
animal  every  moment  breaking  out  into  cold  sweats.  Camphor  in 
small  doses,  or  spirit  and  water,  would  be  proper  in  such  a  case. 
In  his  opinion  the  state  produced  by  this  medicine,  in  health,  was 
similar  to  the  disease  they  were  considering — namely,  ‘‘simple 
fever.” 

Mr.  Brooks  asked  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  as  to  the  epidemic 
among  horses  of  the  last  few  years  ;  was  it  “  infectious  or  con¬ 
tagious,”  or  both  ?  He  had  seen  many  cases.  In  some  the  buccal 
membrane  came  away  upon  the  fingers  upon  examination  of  mouth, 
and  was  frequently  dark,  almost  black,  in  colour.  His  treatment 
was  to  change  the  position  of  the  patient — as  placing  him  in  a  loose 
box — clothe  the  legs  and  body,  and  give  small  doses,  say  5j  or  5'j 
of  Amon.  Carb.  every  one  or  two  hours,  and  in  some  cases  small 
wineglassfuls  of  whiskey  or  Hollands  gin.  Small  quantities  of  iced 
water,  as  a  quart  an  hour,  were  also  of  service.  If  the  animal 
were  blowing  heavily,  he  used  counter-irritants,  as  mustard  and  hot 
water. 

ATr.  P.  Taylor^  upon  the  whole,  agreed  with  Mr.  Brooks’s  treat¬ 
ment.  He  considered  the  disease  both  infectious  and  contagious. 

Mr.  G.  MLorgan  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist.  He 
had  been  well  pleased  with  the  discussion.  Afr.  Thos.  Greaves 
seconded  this  proposition,  which  was  carried.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  also  awarded  the  Secretary  for  the  reading  of  the  essay. 

Mr.  T.  Greaves  then  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  fact 
that  certain  persons  were  bringing  forw^ard  a  motion  for  a  separate 
charter  for  Scotland.  He  deprecated  this  in  the  extreme,  and 
begged  to  propose  that  a  memorial  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
against  such  charter. 

Mr.  Haycock,  who  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  warm,  designated 
a  previous  meeting  at  Mr.  Lawson’s  as  a  hole-and-corner  affair,  and 
that  it  was  a  shame  for  Mr.  Greaves  to  come  there  with  a  memorial 
already  prepared,  in  fact,  cut  and  dried  for  the  occasion. 
There  should  have  been  proper  notice  sent  to  every  member  of  the 
Society,  as  this  memorial  professed  to  emanate  from  the  whole 
association. 

Mr.  Whittle  seconded  Mr.  Greaves’s  motion. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  thought  with  Mr.  Haycock,  that  proper  notice  of 
such  a  motion  ought  to  have  been  made  knowm  to  every  member. 
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He  concluded  by  moving  that  a  “  Special  Meeting  of  the  Members  of 
the  Association  be  called  at  half-past  one  o’clock  on  Wednesday,  the 
11th  of  September,  at  the  Palatine  Hotel,  Manchester,  to  take  tiie 
sense  of  the  members  upon  the  subject.” 

Haycock  seconded  this  amendment. 

Upon  the  representation  of  various  members,  Mr.  Greaves  agreed 
to  withdraw  his  motion,  and  allow  the  amendment  to  pass. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  proposed  and  Mr.  Haycock  seconded  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President,  and  the  proceedings  closed. 

Samuel  L.  Buckley, 

Hon.  Secretary,  Blackburn. 


A  Special  Meeting  of  the  members  (convened  by  circular)  was 
held  at  the  Palatine  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  of 
September,  1867,  at  1.30  a.m.,  to  take  into  consideration  the  adop¬ 
tion  or  otherwise  of  a  memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trade  against  a 
separate  charter  for  Scotland. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  President  from  illness,  Mr. 
Gibson,  Vice-President,  occupied  the  Chair. 

Present — Messrs.  Lawson,  Haycock,  Greaves,  and  P.  Taylor,  Man¬ 
chester;  Professors  Williams  and  Dalzell,  Edinburgh;  Messrs. 
Whittle,  of  Worsley  ;  George  Morgan,  of  Liverpool ;  Alex.  Lawson, 
of  Bolton  ;  Alf.  Challinor,  of  Pendlebury ;  J.  Brooks,  of  Pilkington  ; 
and  S.  L.  Buckley,  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Dobie,  of  Birkenhead,  and 
Mr.  T.  A.  Taylor,  were  also  present,  although  not  members  of  the 
Society. 

The  President  introduced  the  object  of  the  meeting,  by  reading 
the  resolution,  and  the  memorial  proposed  to  be  based  upon  it. 

Mr.  Haycock  considered  the  proceedings  still  out  of  place,  as 
there  was  a  meeting  called  long  previous  to  this  at  exactly  the  same 
time — a  meeting,  in  fact,  the  annual  one  of  the  “Veterinary  Mutual 
Defence  Society.” 

Professor  Williams  supported  Mr.  Haycock’s  objection. 

Mr.  Alex.  Lawson  considered  this  was  mere  quibbling ;  no  doubt 
the  meetings  were  called  together  merely  to  obtain  a  greater  attend¬ 
ance  at  both,  and  although  himself  in  favour  of  a  separate  charter, 
such  quibbling  was  mere  shirking  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Thomas  Greaves  said,  as  President  of  the  Mutual  Defence 
Society,  he  had  given  his  consent  to  the  holding  of  this  meeting 
previously,  he  being  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  the  opinion  of  as 
many  members  as  could  be  mustered.  He  concluded  by  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  and  transmission  of  the  memorial  to 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  Whittle  seconded  the  resolution. 

Copy  of  the  Resolution. 

“  That  a  representation  from  that  body  be  made  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  expressive  of  the  strong  opinion  of  the  Association  against 
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the  granting  of  a  charter  to  Scotland,  inasmuch  as  the  Association, 
comprising  a  large  number  of  veterinary  surgeons  who  have  matri¬ 
culated  at  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  as  well  as  others  who  have 
matriculated  at  the  London  Veterinary  College,  have  had  numerous 
opportunities  of  satisfying  themselves  that  the  spirit  of  antagonism 
which  has  for  twenty  years  existed  between  the  Edinburgh  Vete¬ 
rinary  College  and  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  has 
been  a  very  serious  impediment  to  the  progress  of  veterinary  science, 
and  therefore  the  Association  feel  assured  that  by  granting  a 
charter  to  Scotland,  and  legalising  competing  Board  of  Examiners, 
such  a  course  would  be  only  perpetuating  this  antagonism  and 
division  in  a  small  body.  Also  that  the  teaching  schools  should  be 
left  to  themselves,  as  at  present,  and  that  there  should  be  allowed 
only  one  board  of  examiners,  elected  by  the  corporate  body.  Also 
that  a  memorial  founded  on  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forthwith 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  name  and 
on  behalf  of  this  Association,  signed  by  the  President  thereof,  praying 
that  such  board  will  give  effect  to  the  views  and  wishes  expressed  in 
the  resolutions.  Your  memorialists  therefore  pray  that  your  honor¬ 
able  board  will  be  pleased  to  take  into  consideration  the  opinions  of 
such  Association^  as  herein  expressed,  and  to  give  practical  effect  to 
their  wishes  in  the  matter.” 

Professor  Williams  read  a  very  able  paper  against  the  motion, 
and  concluded  by  moving  an  amendment,  ‘‘That  the  resolution  and 
memorial  do  lie  upon  the  table.” 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ilaycoch,  who  was  very 
warm  in  his  denunciation  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons. 

Professor  Dalzell  read  an  elaborate  paper  in  favour  of  a  separate 
charter  for  Scotland. 

Mr.  John  Lawson  supported  Mr.  Greaves’  motion,  believing  that 
a  separate  charter  would  be  productive  of  more  injury  to  the  Scotch 
College  than  to  the  London  one. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  was  in  favour  of  only  one  combined  charter  for 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

Eventually  the  original  motion  was  carried  by  G  votes  against  3. 

Samuel  L.  Buckley, 

Honorary  Secretary,  Blackburn. 
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Page  662,  line  VI,  for  “symptoms”  read  “systems.” 
„  ,,  44,  ybr  “journal”  read  “Generals.” 

„  „  46,  for  “  victims  ”  read  “  victories.” 
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OPENING  OF  THE  SESSION  AT  THE  ROYAL 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE.  INTRODUCTORY 
LECTURE  BY  PROFESSOR  TLSON. 

Gentlemen, — It  will,  I  am  certain,  be  quite  consonant 
with  the  feelings  of  my  colleagues,  as  well  as  most  pleasur¬ 
able  to  my  own,  if  I  commence  the  delivery  of  the  intro¬ 
ductory  lecture  to  the  Session  1867-68,  by  tendering  our 
thanks  to  those  practitioners  and  old  friends  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  who  honour  us  with  their  presence  to-day.  To  those 
gentlemen  let  me  therefore  say  that  we  are  much  gratified  by 
the  renewal  of  their  acquaintance,  and  that  we  hope  to  see 
them  on  many  future  occasions  similar  to  the  one  we  are  now 
celebrating.  To  the  pupils  of  last  year  I  would  also  beg 
permission  to  extend  our  hearty  greeting,  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  during  the  forthcoming  Session  they  will 
steadily  and  diligently  attend  to  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them,  so  that  at  its  termination  we  may  experience  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  attain  their,  great  object,  namely, 
the  possession  of  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Vete¬ 
rinary  Surgeons,  which  will  enable  them  to  follow  legiti¬ 
mately  that  profession  which  in  all  probability  is  to  be  the 
pursuit  of  their  lives. 

Many,  in  fact  most,  of  my  audience  doubtless  well  remem¬ 
ber  that  when  present  at  former  introductory  lectures  they 
suffered  much  inconvenience  from  the  smallness  of  the 
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theatre  in  which  they  were  assembled ;  and  professors^  as  well 
as  pupils^  have  a  lively  recollection  of  the  great  and  constant 
discomfort  to  which  they  were  subjected  from  the  same 
cause.  It  must^  therefore,  be  highly  gratifying  to  every  one 
here  to  find  that  during  the  last  vacation  a  theatre  has  been 
constructed  in  which  we  can  properly  accommodate  all  who 
visit  us  at  our  annual  gatherings,  and  in  which  both  pupil 
and  teacher  may  carry  on  with  ease  and  comfort  the  duties 
which  they  are  severally  called  upon  to  perform  within  its 
walls. 

A  new  museum  has  likewise  been  erected,  so  that  I  think 
it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  the  authorities  of  the  College,  in 
making  these  improvements,  together  with  those  consisting 
of  a  new  dissecting  room,  laboratory,  and  other  buildings 
constructed  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  have  given  sub¬ 
stantial  earnest  of  their  desire  to  render  this  institution  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

While  speaking  of  the  changes  which  have  recently  taken 
place  in  the  College,  I  am  most  reluctantly  compelled  to 
refer  to  the  loss  we  have  sustained  by  the  resignation  of 
Professor  Varnell.  For  upwards  of  twenty  years  has  he 
laboured  hard  not  merely  to  do  his  duty,  which  was  ever  his 
principal  aim,  but  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  also  advance  the 
interests  of  the  institution  of  which  he  was  an  officer,  and 
those  of  the  profession  of  which  he  was  so  excellent  a  member. 

Let  us  hope  that  he  may  now  recruit  his  health,  which  has 
so  much  sufered  of  late,  and  that  he  may  live  many  years 
to  enjoy  that  repose  to  which  his  hard  and  constant  work  has 
fully  entitled  him. 

The  duties  recently  performed  in  the  lecture-room  and 
infirmary  by  Professor  Varnell  will  now  be  carried  on  by  a 
gentleman  well  known  to  many  of  our  old  pupils ;  I  refer  to 
Assistant-Professor  Pritchard,  who  will  be  succeeded  in  the 
office  of  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  by  a  former  student  of  this 
College,  Mr.  Oliver  Brown.  I  will  ask  you  to  kindly  unite 
with  me  in  congratulating  these  gentlemen  on  their  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  in  hoping  that  Ihey  may  long  be  enabled  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  duties  with  satisfaction  and  advantage  to  the 
veterinary  profession,  and  with  honour  to  themselves. 

Although  in  introductory  lectures  matters  which  are 
believed  to  interest  the  audience  generally  are  frequently 
discussed,  it  will  be  my  aim,  while  endeavouring  in  part  to 
follow  the  same  path,  to  also  fulfil  the  special  object  of 
my  discourse,  by  treating  of  subjects  which  it  is  most 
important  should  be  addressed  to  those  gentlemen  whom  we 
welcome,  and  who  to-day,  by  enrolling  themselves  in  the  list 
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of  pupils  of  this  College,,  may  be  said  to  commence  the  study 
of  the  principles  and  praetice  of  veterinary  medieine.  Accord- 
ingly,,  I  must  beg  for  the  speeial  attention  of  these  gentlemen 
to  the  remarks  which  I  am  about  to  offer  for  their  considera¬ 
tion  and  guidance. 

In  order  that  you  may  obtain  a  sound  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  your  profession,,  gentlemen,,  it  is  essential 
that  you  become  conversant  with  many  branehes  of  know¬ 
ledge.  These  I  shall  briefly  define  to  you,  and  endeavour 
to  point  out  the  advantage  you  will  derive  from  a  careful 
study  of  each  of  them,  while  I  shall,  of  necessity,  leave  it  for 
each  Professor  in  his  own  department  to  enforce  in  detail  the 
truths  which  I  shall  lay  before  you. 

Let  me,  in  the  first  place,  remind  you  of  the  nature  of  the 
duties  for  which  you  are  about  to  qualify  yourselves.  It  will 
be  your  privilege  to  acquire  that  knowledge  whieh  will  enable 
you  to  perform  the  honorable  and  beneficent  task  of  endea¬ 
vouring  to  preserve  the  health  of  domesticated  animals,  and 
to  prevent,  mitigate,  or  remove  the  attacks  of  disease  to 
which  they  are  subject.  In  order  that  this  may  be  done,  it 
is  essential  that  you  should  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  animals  while 
in  health,  so  that  you  may  recognise  abnormal  strueture 
and  functions  when  they  are  presented  to  you.  He  who  is 
content  with  the  partial  recognition  of  disease  by  external  in¬ 
dications  only,  and  to  prescribe  reputed  remedies  which  have 
been  handed  down  from  one  practitioner  to  another,  is  an 
empiric  who  is  little,  if  any,  better  than  the  herbalist,  farrier, 
or  cow-leech.  Rest  assured  that  to  proseeute  your  profession 
with  satisfaction  to  yourselves,  and  with  advantage  to  those 
who  engage  your  services,  long  and  patient  labour  in  the 
study,  in  the  dissecting  room,  and  by  your  patient^s  side,  are 
imperatively  demanded. 

The  subjects  of  study  which  require  your  more  immediate 
attention  on  account  of  the  sound  and  solid  basis  whieh  they 
form  for  the  acquirement  and  advancement  of  truly  rational 
or  scientific  medicine,  are  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  physiology. 

It  must  be  evident  to  everyone  that  until  you  have  a 
thorough  aequaintanee  with  the  shape,  structure,  and  relative 
position  of  the  various  organs  constituting  the  animal  frame 
in  a  state  of  health,  you  will  be  incompetent  to  diagnose 
disease,  to  diseover  the  part  afPected,  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  malady,  to  wateh  its  progress,  to  know  when  a  cure 
has  been  effected,  and,  therefore,  to  safely  undertake  the 
medical  or  surgical  treatment  of  the  patients  committed  to 
your  charge. 
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That  which  teaches  this  information  is  called  anatomy^ 
and  from  what  I  have  just  stated  it  will  be^  I  trusty  needless 
for  me  to  urge  on  you  the  necessity  of  paying  the  strictest 
attention  to  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  whieh  you  will 
hear  on  this  subject^  and  beyond  alb  of  freely  and  constantly 
partaking  of  the  advantages  here  afforded  you  of  acquiring 
your  knowledge  by  the  free  use  of  your  eyes  and  sealpels  in 
the  dissecting  room. 

Inasmuch  as  chemistry  deals  essentially  with  the  changes 
in  composition  which  bodies^  both  living  and  dead^  suffer 
under  various  conditions^  it  is  evident  that  without  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  science  we  should  know  nothing  of  the  meta¬ 
morphoses  which  are  continually  occurring  in  living  animals 
both  in  a  healthy  and  a  diseased  state.  Do  not  think,  as  1 
know  many  do,  that  chemistry  is  simply  an  interesting  and 
amusing  study  to  inquiring  minds  having  a  taste  for  science. 
It  is  much  more  than  this.  A  medical  man  without  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  is  but  imperfectly  educated,  and  if 
he  spurns  the  aid  which  this  science  is  capable  of  rendering 
him,  he  can  know  but  extremely  little  of  the  essential  nature 
of  the  all  important  processes  of  digestion,  assimilation,  and 
excretion,  as  well  as  of  many  other  functions  of  the  organs 
of  the  patients  he  is]  called  upon  to  treat.  In  other  words, 
his  acquaintance  with  physiology,  or  the  nature  of  the  offices 
performed  by  the  organs  of  animals  in  a  state  of  health,  must 
be  of  the  most  meagre  description  if  he  lack  acquaintance¬ 
ship  with  chemistry.  It  is,  in  faet,  useless  for  him  to  attempt 
to  study  physiological  works,  or  to  expect  to  derive  benefit 
from  attendance  on  physiological  lectures,  until  he  is  fairly 
versed  in  this  branch  of  science.  With  the  assistance  of 
chemistry  practically  applied,  the  medical  man  may  fre¬ 
quently  become  acquainted  with  perverted  function  in  cer¬ 
tain  organs,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  same  science  he  can  often 
devise  a  palliative  or  a  remedy.  Thus,  if  we  submit  the 
urine  of  a  number  of  animals  of  the  same  species  to  careful 
general  examination,  with  reference,  that  is  to  say,  to  its 
colour,  odour,  density,  and  likewise  to  chemical  analysis 
such  as  may  often  be  performed  in  a  few  minutes,  we  find 
that  in  health  this  excretion  possesses  qualities  which,  within 
certain  limits,  are  constant.  If,  however,  we  subject  the 
urine  of  diseased  animals  to  the  same  scrutiny,  we  observe 
that  the  qualities  of  the  fluid  are  altered ;  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  from  the  change  in  character  and  composition  of  the 
urine,  together  with  the  information  acquired  by  studying 
the  general  symptoms,  diagnoses  and  prognoses  are  deduced 
with  a  certainty  which  could  never  have  been  arrived  at  by 
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that  wonderful  being,  the  purely  praetical  man,  as  we  gene¬ 
rally  understand  that  term,  even  though  his  allotted  period 
of  earthly  existence  was  eternity  instead  of  three  score  years 
and  ten. 

Assuming  that  possession  of  anatomical  and  chemical 
knowledge  has  now  been  acquired,  you  will  he  prepared  in 
a  great  measure  for  the  study  of  physiology,  although  to 
prosecute  this  subject  with  perfect  success  it  is  essential  that 
you  he  also  acquainted  with  physics,  and  that  you  be  able  to 
apply  the  inductive  and  deductive  processes  of  reasoning. 

When  you  reflect  that  physiology  comprehends  a  know¬ 
ledge  resulting  from  experiment,  observation,  and  logical 
inferences  drawn  therefrom  of  the  many  marvellous  offices 
performed  by  the  organs  of  healthy  animals,  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  in  believing  that  it  is  a  study  which 
claims  your  highest  consideration,  both  in  its  applications 
to  the  practice  of  your  profession,  and  to  the  unravelling  of 
many  of  the  most  wonderful  and  most  glorious  of  nature^ s 
works. 

Intimately  related  to  anatomy  and  physiology  is  pathology, 
a  department  of  medical  science  which  teaches  the  structure 
and  the  nature  of  the  functions  and  changes  which  take  place 
in  organs  when  diseased.  In  prosecuting  this  subject  the 
Veterinarian  enjoys  a  great  advantage  over  the  follower  of 
human  medicine,  inasmuch  as  in  very  many  instances  he  is 
enabled  to  perform  at  pleasure  post-mortem  examinations  of 
his  patients.  He  can  thus  inform  himself  of  the  correctness 
or  incorrectness  of  his  diagnoses,  of  the  particular  state  or 
condition  of  the  parts  aflPected,  and,  assuming  his  pre-mortem 
inquiries  to  have  warranted  correct  conclusions  from  prior 
acquaintance  with  the  same  malady,  he  is  enabled  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether,  and  if  so  to  what  extent,  his  treatment  has 
proved  beneficial.  Never,  therefore,  neglect  to  attend,  and, 
if  possible,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  performance  of  post¬ 
mortem  examinations,  likewise  to  take  careful  notes  of  all 
that  may  be  observed,  so  that  at  your  leisure  or  any  future 
period  you  may  have  the  advantage  of  digesting  the  valuable 
information  thus  acquired,  and  of  turning  it  to  profitable  and 
practical  account. 

Materia  Medica  is  another  subject  which  demands  your 
attention,  from  its  dealing  with  the  sources,  methods  of  pre¬ 
paring,  composition,  purity,  doses,  and  uses  of  the  various 
agents  which  are  employed  as  medicines.  This  branch  of 
your  education  is  intimately  connected  with  that  which  takes 
cognisance  of  the  modes  by  which  medicines  produce  their 
effects.  The  latter  subject  is  called  Therapeutics,  and  must 
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not  be  confounded,  as  it  too  frequently  is,  -with  Materia 
Medica.  There  are  but  very  few  true  therapeutists,  as  there 
are  but  few  true  pathologists,  although  many  lay  claim  to 
these  titles.  To  bear  them  justly,  a  man  must  be  a  profound 
physiologist  and  chemist,  a  close  reasoner,  and,  in  addition 
to  very  many  other  qualifications,  it  is  essential  that  he  be  an 
adept  in  the  recognition  of  the  symptoms  and  progress  of 
disease.  These  united  qualifications  are  seldom  met  with  in 
one  man }  hence  the  tardy  progress  which  therapeutics  has 
made,  and  hence  the  differences  of  opinion  which  are  so 
frequently  expressed  when  questions  relating  to  the  modus 
operandi  of  medicines  are  discusssed. 

Some  fancy  that  physiology  per  se  is  to  be  the  exponent  of 
all  that  relates  to  the  action  of  medicines ;  others  expect  that 
chemistry  by  herself  can  solve  therapeutic  problems.  Such, 
however,  cannot  be  the  case ;  so  that  it  frequently  happens 
the  physiologist  and  the  chemist  are  decried  for  not  answer¬ 
ing  questions  which  persons  unacquainted  with,  or  but 
imperfectly  educated  in,  physiology  and  chemistry,  often  put 
to  them,  in  the  expectation  of  receiving  ready  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  replies.  Such  replies  I  would  again  say  can  only  be 
given  by  the  truly  scientific  medical  man. 

Therapeutics  is,  then,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  and  most 
comprehensive  study  with  which  the  medical  man  has  to 
busy  himself,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  impor¬ 
tant  subjects  which  should  engage  his  time  and  attention. 
It  is  also  a  subject  which  illustrates  the  value  of,  and,  in  fact, 
the  absolute  necessity  for,  the  possession  of  a  sound  prelimi¬ 
nary  education,  both  general  and  scientific. 

Having  acquired  the  necessary  amount  of  anatomical, 
chemical,  physiological,  and  pathological  knowledge,  together 
with  th*at  of  the  properties  and  uses  of  remedial  agents,  you 
will  have  gained  that  which  forms  the  principles  of  medicine. 
Upon  them  the  practice  of  your  art  is  founded,  and  it  is 
by  becoming  acquainted  with  and  applying  principles  that 
you  are  elevated  far  above  the  rule-of-thumb  man,  inas¬ 
much  as,  in  many  instances,  although  unfortunately  not  in 
all,  you  are  enabled  by  reason  to  divine  the  cause  of  disease, 
to  devise  rational  means  for  its  palliation  or  cure,  and  last, 
although  certainly  not  least,  you  acquire  confidence  in  your 
own  acts,  and  inspire  those 
the  same  feeling. 

The  studies  to  which  you  will  have  to  attend  are  therefore 
divided  into  theoretical  and  practical.  In  the  lecture-room, 
and  at  home  from  books,  you  will  acquire  the  theory  or 
principles  of  your  art,  while  in  the  infirmary  you  will  gain  a 


by  whom  you  are  employed  with 
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knowledge  of  its  practice.  Theory  and  practice  go  hand  in 
handj  and  yon  cannot^  without  great  disadvantage^  neglect 
the  one  for  the  other.  Depend  upon  it,  the  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  who  upholds  practice  only,  and  denies  entirely  the  value 
and  utility  of  theory,  possesses  no  greater  power  of  dealing 
with  disease,  or  of  extending  our  knowledge  of  it,  than  the 
farrier  whom  he  regards  as  an  inferior. 

Such  a  person  may  by  sheer  experience  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  more  marked  and  cruder  indications 
of  common  diseases,  and  with  the  names  and  doses  of 
the  reputed  or  conventional  medicines  recommended  to  be 
employed  as  remedies,  but  he  must  necessarily  be  unable  to 
recognise  what  may  be  termed  the  little  niceties  of  certain 
maladies,  and  to  adopt  advanced,  rational,  simple,  and  there¬ 
fore  better,  means  of  cure. 

The  intensely  and  purely  so-called  practical  man  is  very 
likely,  of  my  own  knowledge,  to  effect  much  more  harm  than 
good  for  the  animal  under  his  care,  and  therefore  for  its 
owner.  What  is  required  is  a  man  who  has  carefully  watched 
diseases  in  all  their  phases,  and  who  has  been  well  trained  in 
principles,  so  that  he  may  correctly  translate  symptoms  and 
deduce  in  a  thoroughly  logical  manner  their  causes  and 
treatment. 

Hitherto  I  have  adverted  solely  to  medicine  as  a  curative 
art.  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  that  the  utility  and 
importance  of  your  pursuit  may  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
directing  your  attention  to  the  causes  and  'prevention  of 
disease.  The  investigation  of  such  subjects  belongs  to  that 
department  of  medical  science  which  is  termed  Hygiene,  and 
which  is  so  ably  treated  by  Dr.  Parkes  in  his  work  entitled 
^  Practical  Hygiene.^  This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of. 
and  carefully  studied  by,  every  follower  of  both  human  and 
veterinary  medicine,  as  all  here  will  doubtless  admit  when 
they  know  that  Hygiene  is  the  art  of  preserving  health  ; 
that  is,  of  obtaining  the  most  perfect  action  of  body  and 
mind  during  as  long  a  period  as  is  consistent  with  the  laws 
of  life.  In  other  words,  it  aims  at  rendering  growth  more 
perfect,  decay  less  rapid,  life  more  vigorous,  death  more 
remote.^^ 

By  preserving  the  health  of  our  domesticated  animals, 
certainly  of  those  which  we  consume  as  food,  we  do  that 
which  largely  contributes  to  the  health,  happiness,  and 
prosperity  of  ourselves.  It  is  therefore  most  desirable  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  promote  the  study  of  hygiene, 
and  that  every  veterinary  surgeon  should  do  his  utmost  to 
acquire  as  complete  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  this  all- 
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important  branch  of  medical  education.  At  present^  the 
practical  application  of  hygiene  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  army,  and  it  is  to  the  medical  authorities  of  this  force 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  great  encouragement  which  they 
have  given  to  the  study  and  investigation  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  preservation  of  health.  To  show  the  import¬ 
ance  which  is  attached  to  this  subject  by  the  Government,  I 
may  inform  you  that  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  Army  Medi¬ 
cal  Service,  the  possession  of  a  surgeon^s  or  physician’s 
diploma,  or  both  of  them,  will  not  suffice  to  enable  one  to 
get  a  commission,  as  it  is  known  that  in  order  to  obtain  such 
diplomas  the  bearer  of  them  has  been  trained  to  attempt  the 
cure  of  disease,  while  its  prevention,  and  the  education 
necessary  to  understand  how  to  effect  that  object,  has  been 
greatly  neglected.  The  highest  praise  is  therefore  due  to  the 
Government,  and  especially  to  those  who  introduced  the 
system,  for  compelling  every  army  surgeon  to  pass  through 
a  special  course  of  instruction,  and  to  give  proof  of  his  quali¬ 
fications  therein  before  he  is  permitted  to  take  office. 

All  persons  who  have  studied  medicine  from  a  hygienic 
point  of  view  know  that  food,  air,  and  water,  are  frequently 
the  vehicles  of  the  germs  of  disease.  They  also  know  that 
chemistry  and  microscopy  are  the  powers  which  enable  them 
to  distinguish  between  healthy  and  unhealthy  food,  air,  and 
water,  and,  moreover,  in  many  instances,  to  discover  the 
particular  agent  which  has  been  the  cause  of  sickness  or 
mortality.  That  chemistry  is  capable  of  rendering  this 
service,  of  being  one  of  the  indispensable  aids  to  hygienic 
inquiry,  I  shall  have  many  opportunities  of  showing  in  my  own 
lectures.  That  such  is  really  the  case  is  proved  by  the 
opinion  expressed  on  this  subject  by  one  Avho  is  the  most 
eminent  professor  of  hygiene  in  this  country,  by  one  who  has 
a  world-wide  reputation,  and  by  one  who  is  at  the  same  time 
a  most  able  physician  of  long  standing  and  great  experience. 
I  refer  to  Dr.  Parkes,  whose  name  I  have  already  mentioned, 
and  in  whose  work  the  opinion  here  referred  to  may  be  found. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  power  of  the  most  ordinary  food  to 
produce  disease,  and  of  the  desirability  of  veterinary  surgeons 
being  trained  in  the  methods  of  practically  examining  it  by 
the  microscope,  I  will  refer  you  to  a  case  recorded  in  the 
Veterinarian,  and  which  was  investigated  by  Professor  Var- 
nell  and  myself. 

In  January,  1862,  six  horses  belonging  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  north  of  England  died  very  suddenly.  Three  veterinary 
surgeons  were  consulted  in  the  case,  who  were  of  opinion 
that  the  horses  died  from  the  effects  of  poison.  Several 
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chemists  analysed  the  viseera  of  the  horses^  and  the  oats 
upon  which  they  had  fed^  without^  however^  discovering  any 
poisonous  agent.  Subsequently  a  detailed  account  of  the 
cases^*  as  well  as  some  of  the  oats^  were  sent  to  Professor 
Varnell  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Leeds.  The  former  gentleman 
fed  a  mare  for  four  days  on  the  suspected  oats.  At  about 
the  termination  of  this  period  she  exhibited  symptoms  of 
paralysis  and  extreme  insensibility,  and  ultimately  died  on 
the  fifth  day  after  partaking  of  the  first  feed  of  oats.  The 
symptoms  observed  by  Professor  Varnell  accorded  with  those 
observed  by  Mr.  Mitchell  in  the  six  horses  just  referred  to. 
There  was  consequently  but  little  hesitation  in  drawing  the 
conclusion  that  the  oats  were  the  cause  of  death  in  all  the 
cases.  Accordingly,  the  oats,  among  which  chemical  analysis 
had  failed  to  detect  poison,  were  subjected  to  microscopical 
examination,  and  the  result  of  such  investigation  proved  that 
many  of  them,  instead  of  containing  flour,  were  filled  with 
and  coated  externally  by  a  species  of  fungus  called  aspergillus 
and  its  sporules.  A  quantity  of  these  sporules  were  given  to 
a  rabbit,  which  died  on  the  sixth  day,  after  manifesting  symp¬ 
toms  similar  to  those  exhibited  bv  the  horses  above  referred 

«/ 

to.  Now,  what  are  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  this 
case  ? 

First. — That  oats,  the  staple  food  of  the  most  highly  prized 
of  the  veterinarian's  patients,  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  by 
a  fungus  capable  of  causing  disease  and  death. 

Second. — That  this  case  furnishes  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  veterinary  surgeons  not  confining  their  attention 
to  the  cure  of  disease,  but  also  of  acquiring  that  kind  and 
amount  of  scientific  education  which  will  enable  them  to  in¬ 
vestigate  its  causes  and  methods  of  prevention. 

If  the  taste  be  excited,  and  the  means  be  given  to  acquire  the 
power  of  conducting  hygienic  and  other  inquiries  pertaining 
to  medicine,  the  owners  of  stock,  as  well  as  the  public  gene¬ 
rally,  will  derive  very  considerable  and  numerous  benefits, 
while  the  veterinary  surgeon  who  possesses  and  exercises 
these  qualifications,  will  raise  his  own  position,  and  indirectly 
that  of  his  professional  brethren. 

Having  briefly  described  the  outline  of  the  work  which  is 
set  before  you,  it  will  be  well  if  I  now  impart  to  you  advice 
as  to  how  its  accomplishment  may  be  best  carried  to  a 
successful  issue.  Pay  the  strictest  attention  at  lecture  and 
demonstration.  If  you  possess  the  power  of  taking  notes 
easily  and  without  risk  of  losing  the  thread  of  your  professor^ s 

*  Vide  tlie  Veterinarian  for  February,  1862. 
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discourse,  do  so  by  all  means.  But  unless  you  can  profitably 
listen  and  take  notes  at  the  same  time,  I  would  strongly 
advise  that  you  dispense  with  this  aid  to  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge.  In  either  case,  however,  when  you  have  retired 
to  your  rooms,  read  up  those  subjects  which  have  been  laid 
before  you  by  the  lecturer  in  the  morning.  By  reading,  I 
do  not  wish  you  to  understand  that  it  is  sufficient,  or,  in  fact, 
of  the  slightest  use,  to  scan  over  the  pages  of  a  scientific 
book  in  the  same  way  that  you  would  read  a  novel  or  other 
work  of  equal  unimportance.  On  the  contrary,  you  must 
carefully  study  and  weigh  every  sentence,  so  that  when  your 
reading  has  terminated  the  meaning  of  your  author  may  have 
become  thoroughly  implanted  in  your  minds,  and  so  that,  if 
any  person  were  to  question  you  on  the  subject  perused,  you 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  giving  such  replies  as  would  indi¬ 
cate  your  full  comprehension,  and  therefore  of  your  mastery 
of  it. 

This  mode  of  acquiring  lasting  and  useful  information 
may  be  most  advantageously  supplemented  by  writing  out 
from  memory  the  subject  of  the  lectures  you  have  heard; 
also  by  two  or  more  pupils  meeting  together  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  examination  and  discussion  of  all  topics  incidental 
to  your  collegiate  studies. 

The  diligence,  acuteness,  and  power  of  mental  digestion 
essential  in  the  study  must  be  also  carried  into  the  infirmary, 
wherein  you  will  be  brought  in  contact  with  disease,  and 
practically  acquire  the  art  of  its  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  payment  of 
constant  and  strict  attention  to  the  conduct  of  your  medical 
professors  during  their  round  in  the  infirmary.  Every  action 
of  theirs  in  reference  to  patients  should  be  carefully  watched 
and  remembered,  while  every  word  offered  by  them  in  their 
invaluable  clinical  instructions  should  be  carefully  noted  and 
recorded,  not  only  in  those  treacherous  things  the  tablets 
of  the  memory,^'’  but  likewise  in  a  book  specially  provided 
for  the  purpose,  which  should  be  neatly  kept,  systematically 
arranged,  and  accurately  indexed.  Such  a  record  will  be  found 
to  be  a  most  valuable  work  of  reference,  not  only  during  your 
pupilage,  but  also  in  after  life. 

I  can  fancy  that  many  of  you  are  thinking  that  ^^We 
are  told  what  work  we  have  to  perform,  and  how  to  do  it, 
but  we  hear  nothing  of  recreation  or  that  you  may  be 
putting  to  yourselves  the  question,  Are  we  while  at  College 
to  spend  the  whole  period  in  study,  and  to  participate  in 
none  of  the  social  pleasures?-’^  To  such  I  would  reply, 
that  the  time  you  spend  here  is  not  a  minute  more  lengthy 
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than  is  required  for  the  passing  of  a  creditable  examination 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons^  and  that  con¬ 
sequently  I  consider  nearly  the  whole  of  your  attention  while 
pupils  should  be  devoted  to  your  College  and  home  studies. 
Nevertheless^  as  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  truth  of  the 
old  proverb  which  says  that  All  work^  and  no  play^  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy/^  I  will  suggest  to  you  a  way  of  participating 
in  recreation  without  neglecting  your  work^  which  I  have 
seen  followed  by  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Work  hard 
in  the  manner  already  indicated  all  the  week  until  mid-day 
on  Saturday.  If  possible^  spend  that  afternoon  and  the  next 
day  out  of  town ;  take  walking  or  other  exercise^  and  parti¬ 
cipate  chiefly  in  those  pastimes  that  tend  to  bodily  invigora- 
tion.  Under  any  circumstances  I  would  advise  you  strongly 
to  allow  of  nothing,  as  far  as  possible,  to  interfere  with  your 
studies  on  any  day  or  evening  during  the  week  until  Saturday, 
when,  if  not  otherwise  engaged,  you  may,  with  great  advan¬ 
tage,  read  the  best  authors  on  general  literature.  In  this 
way  the  mind  will  be  also  strengthened,  and  better  enabled 
to  execute  the  work  of  the  coming  week,  than  if  it  had  not 
been  allowed  that  rest  which  is  so  desirable,  and  which  cannot 
be  gained  by  diving  into  those  vices  that  are  followed  by 
so  many  young  men  in  this  metropolis,  unfitting  them  for 
bodily  work,  sapping  their  intellects,  and  undermining  their 
constitutions. 

When  you  have  obtained  your  diplomas  do  not  for  a 
moment  entertain  the  notion  that  your  labours  have  ceased 
and  that  you  have  nothing  more  to  learn,  but  always  feel 
that  you  are  students  if  you  desire  to  attain  to  a  good  posi¬ 
tion,  to  say  nothing  of  eminence,  in  the  ranks  of  your  pro¬ 
fession.  Another  point  to  which  I  would  ask  you  to  give 
your  earnest  consideration  is  this  : — Those  of  you  who  may 
endeavour  to  establish  practices  for  yourselves  will  have, 
during  the  first  few  years,  as  a  matter  of  course,  much  time 
on  your  hands.  Do  not  waste  the  whole  of  this  in  the  hunt¬ 
ing  field  or  on  the  racing  ground,  but  set  to  work  to  attempt 
to  solve  some  of  the  many  problems  in  medical  science  which 
readily  present  themselves  for  solution  to  every  thoughtful 
and  studious  veterinarian.  Science  and  yourselves  would,  I 
am  certain,  be  great  gainers  were  you  to  adopt  this  mode  of 
spending  the  earlier  and  more  leisure  period  of  your  profes¬ 
sional  career,  and  the  honour  and  credit  which  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  results  of  your  researches  would  gain  for  you 
would  reflect  upon  the  young  profession  to  which  you  aspire 
to  belong,  and  thus  elevate  it  in  the  estimation  of  all  think¬ 
ing  persons. 
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rinally_,  gentlemen^  whether  as  students  or  as  practitioners, 
avoid  all  low  and  vulgar  company  and  behaviour,  and  all 
eccentricities  of  dress  or  manner:  be  courteous,  open,  and 
straightforward  in  all  your  actions ;  in  short,  for  your  own 
happiness  and  fame^s  sake — 

“Discharge  aright 

The  simple  dues  with  which  day  is  rife ; 

Yea,  with  thy  might. 

Ere  perfect  scheme  of  action  thou  devise, 

W  ill  life  be  fled ; 

While  he  who  ever  acts  as  conscience  cries. 

Shall  live,  though  dead.” 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONTINENTAL  VETERINARY 
SCHOOLS  OE  SWITZERLAND  AND  ITALY. 

By  W.  Ernes,  M.R.C.V.S.  Lond. 

Having  just  returned  from  the  Continent,  whither  I  had 
gone  in  company  with  Professor  Simonds,  to  attend  officially 
the  Veterinary  Congress  of  Zurich,  I  am  desirous  of  bringing 
before  your  readers  some  particulars  relating  to  two  or  three 
of  the  veterinary  schools  which  we  also  visited.  In  these 
peregrinations  we  were  accompanied  by  Professor  Masters, 
who  expressed  himself  as  being  highly  gratified  at  what  he 
saw  of  the  arrangements  for  the  practical,  as  well  as  the 
scientific,  instruction  of  the  students. 

The  Veterinary  School  of  Zurich,  of  which  Mr.  Zangger  is 
the  director,  can  only  be  regarded  as  of  second-rate  import¬ 
ance  ;  still  it  is  perfect  in  its  organisation  as  an  establish¬ 
ment  for  the  teaching  of  veterinary  science.  It  possesses  a 
good  anatomical  museum,  and  an  hospital  for  all  domestic 
animals,  where  those  of  the  poor  are  treated  gratis,  only 
paying  a  small  sum  for  the  keep.  We  also  visited  the  vete¬ 
rinary  schools  at  Milan  and  Turin.  These  are  on  a  larger 
scale ;  have  botanical  gardens  and  libraries  attached  to  them; 
each  division  of  study  having  a  separate  theatre  or  lecture- 
room,  so  that  several  lectures  may  be  given  at  the  same  time. 
That  of  Milan,  in  particular,  which  was  instituted  by  Na¬ 
poleon  the  First,  is  on  the  plan  of  those  of  Alfort  and  Lyons ; 
is  very  large  and  roomy ;  has  good  stabling  for  horses  and 
cattle  which  are  well.  But  it  is  to  the  curriculum  of  study 
that  I  wish  to  more  particularly  draw  attention.  In  most  of 
them  the  period  is  four  years,  of  ten  months  in  each  year ; 
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the  studies  are  divided  into  four  classes  or  parts ;  at  the  end 
of  each  year  there  is  an  examination^  and  those  who  have 
not  made  sufficient  progress  are  sent  back  for  another  year. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  they  are  examined  for  the 
diploma,  which,  on  competency,  is  granted.  In  this  we 
contrast  unfavorably  with  our  veterinary  colleges,  which 
ought  not  to  be,  as  we  were,  next  to  the  French,  the  first  who 
established  veterinary  schools ;  and  considering  the  improved 
breed,  the  value  of  our  domestic  animals,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  we  ought  to  stand  first  in  the  veterinary  profes¬ 
sion.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  a  radical  reform  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  education  of  veterinary  students,  and  that  some¬ 
thing  more  than  cramming  and  grinding  is  wanted  to  make 
competent  veterinary  surgeons.  It  will  no  doubt  be  alleged 
that  the  Continental  veterinary  schools  are  Government  con¬ 
cerns,  while  ours  are  private  establishments ;  my  answer  to 
this  is,  that  when  private  interest  undertakes  what  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  do,  there  should  be  no  shortcomings.  Besides, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  Government  were  applied  to,  a 
grant  would  be  made.  But  before  any  reform  could  be  enter¬ 
tained,  it  would  be  necessary  to  render  the  professors,  who 
certainly  do  not  lack  in  scientific  acquirements  or  zeal,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  pupils, — that  is,  not  be  depending  for  remu¬ 
neration  on  the  fees,  like  schoolmasters,  but  they  should  be 
salaried,  the  fees  going  to  the  funds  of  the  college ;  thus  they 
may  lecture  to  empty  or  full  classes  without  pecuniary  loss ; 
then,  and  then  only,  could  a  strict  preliminary  examination 
be  enforced.  Next,  the  period  of  attendance  should  be  not 
less  than  three  years,  the  sessions  lengthened  to  ten  months 
in  each  year,  instead  of,  as  now,  six.  The  studies  should  be 
divided  into  elasses  for  each  year,  and  a  stringent  examination 
by  the  professors  at  the  end  of  eaeh  session ;  those  pupils  who 
had  made  little  or  no  progress  sent  back  for  a  session ;  clinic 
and  operations  only  taught  to  the  pupils  of  the  third  session. 
The  hospitals  to  be  made  available  for  the  poor  by  paying  a 
small  sum  for  the  keep  of  the  animals. 

The  number  of  professors  would,  of  necessity,  have  to  be 
increased  in  aceordance  with  the  extra  labours. 

If  these  suggestions  were  adopted,  many  of  the  subjects 
which  are  important  to  the  veterinary  students,  which  can 
only  now  be  glanced  at  for  want  of  time,  could  be  fully  dealt 
with,  and  some  of  the  collateral  seiences,  such  as  botany, 
hygiene,  zootechnia,  sanitary  police,  and  the  use  of  the 
microscope,  taught. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  when  every  other  science  is 
advancing  with  rapid  strides.  Is  veterinary  science  to  remain 
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stationary^  or  lag  behind?  and  is  it  not  to  this  that  we^  as  a 
profession,  are  indebted,  for  the  small  amount  of  appreciation 
by  the  public  in  general  ? 


DISEASE  OF  THE  FRONTAL  MAXILLARY 
SINUSES  INDUCING  DYSPNOEA. 

By  J.  A.  CoLLiNGs,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Exeter. 

On  the  10th  of  August  last,  I  was  requested  to  visit  a 
three-year- old  chestnut  colt  of  great  quality,  which  the  owner 
informed  me  had  been  for  some  weeks  past  suffering  from 
some  obstruction  in  his  nostrils,  that  it  was  gradually 
increasing,  and  was  then  causing  a  very  loud  noise  to  be 
made  at  every  inspiration ;  and  which  noise  was  so  evident 
when  the  animal  was  hurried,  that  it  could  be  heard  at  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards.  On  my  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  case,  I  found  it  to  be  indeed  high  time  that 
some  means  should  be  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  animal, 
for  his  respiration  was  becoming  so  laboured  and  protracted, 
that  I  opined  asphyxia  could  not  be  far  distant ;  the  noise 
was  very  hard  and  sonorous,  half-roar  and  half-snort  in 
its  character ;  as  may  be  expected,  the  colt  was  in  meagre 
condition,  and  his  appetite  precarious.  Acute  or  inflamma¬ 
tory  symptoms,  as  of  laryngitis  or  strangles,  were  entirely 
absent ;  there  was  no  submaxillary  tumour ;  neither  polypus 
nor  carious  tooth  to  be  detected ;  no  foetid  odour  of  breath. 
On  inspecting  the  nostrils,  I  found  a  very  slight  glairy  dis¬ 
charge  issuing  from  both,  the  Schneiderian  membrane  being 
somewhat  pallid.  The  face  presented  the  only  visible  alter¬ 
ation,  and  that  was  a  protuberance  on  either  side ;  on  the 
near  it  was  the  more  extensive,  involving  nearly  all  that  side 
of  the  face,  the  most  projecting  point  being  just  at  the 
junction  of  the  lachrymal,  superior  maxillary,  and  nasal  bones, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  inner  canthus  of  the 
eye.  On  percussion  these  enlargements  were  very  hard  and 
resisting,  so  much  so  that  I  thought  them  to  be  due  to 
petrous  exostosis,  and  in  that  case  of  course  hopeless ;  no 
impression  to  be  made  on  the  bony  plates  by  firm  pressure 
with  the  nail  or  other  edged  instrument.  On  percussing  the 
frontals,  however,  the  sound  was  duller,  and  so  rather 
suggested  the  pressure  of  fiuid  within  those  cavities.  I 
informed  the  owner  that  the  calibre  of  the  nostrils  was  much 
decreased  by  the  displacement  of  those  plates  of  bone  which 
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formed  their  outer  walls,  and  that  this  was  the  result  of  a 
large  accumulation  of  some  morbid  material  within  those 
cavities,  of  which  the  same  bony  plates  formed  the  inner 
boundary ;  that  tKe  inner  walls  of  the  sinuses  were  the  first 
to  yield  to  the  pressure,  and  did  so  to  the  greatest  extent  on 
account  of  their  being  thinner  and  less  dense  in  structure ; 
and  that  the  outer  were  also  giving  way,  was  shown  by  the 
enlargements  on  the  face.  I  was  also  of  opinion  that  the 
turbinated  bones  were  implicated,  and  probably  blocked  up 
with  the  same  material.  And,  after  having  further  informed 
the  owner  that  an  operation  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
exact  nature  of  the  obstruction  before  I  could  say  much  about 
the  chances  of  success  or  otherwise  in  the  treatment  of  the 
case,  I  proceeded  first  to  perform  tracheotomy,  which,  assist¬ 
ing  his  respiration,  put  my  patient  in  better  heart.  A  short 
time  having  elapsed  after  the  insertion  of  the  tube,  I  cast  the 
animal  and  trephined  the  maxillary  sinus  on  either  side 
at  the  usual  point ;  on  the  removal  of  the  gimlet,  before 
applying  the  trephine,  I  was  gratified  to  find  that  fluid 
was  the  source  of  the  mischief,  and,  as  soon  as  the  circular 
piece  of  bone  from  each  side  was  excised,  I  perceived  that 
the  sinuses  were  perfectly  full  of  a  glairy  semi-transparent 
fluid.  My  patient  being  released,  and  the  cavities  washed 
out,  I  found  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  same  to  present  a 
very  peculiar  appearance ;  they  were  very  much  thickened, 
and  their  surfaces  closely  resembled  a  wound  in  which  the 
granulations  had  sprouted  up  very  large  and  thick,  in  fact 
quite  fleshy  in  their  appearance  ;  they  were  pallid  in  colour, 
and  at  certain  spots  portions  of  thickened  mucus  were  adhe¬ 
rent — the  inner  table  of  the  excised  bone  was  perfectly 
healthy. 

I  now  commenced  my  treatment  by  placing  my  patient  in 
a  well-ventilated  loose-box,  administered  in  ball — 

Eerri  lodid.  9j, 

Zingib.  5ij, 

Sem.  Carui,  5]]. 

thoroughly  washed  out  the  sinuses  with  tepid  water,  followed 
by  the  injection  of — 

Acid.  Carbolic.  f5ss, 

Aqua,  Oij. 

Repeat  morning  and  evening.  Generous  diet  ordered. 
For  about  a  week  or  ten  days  the  noise  was  just  as  evident 
when  the  orifice  of  the  tube  was  blocked,  a  large  amount  of 
discharge  issuing  from  each  sinus  every  day ;  and  at  that 
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time  the  dull  heavy  sound  being  still  emitted  by  percussing 
the  frontals,  I  deemed  it  desirable  to  trephine  them,  which  I 
did,  and  found  a  large  accumulation  of  fluid  of  the  same 
character  within  them.  I  also  discovered  now  that  these 
sinuses  did  not  communicate  with  the  maxillary  cavities 
below  as  in  the  normal  state,  and  that  the  thickened  con¬ 
dition  of  the  mucous  membranes  with  the  lumps  of  adherent 
mucus  were  the  joint  causes  of  their  being  thus  divided. 
Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  I  made  a  smaller  opening  into  the 
lacrymal  sinus  on  the  near  side,  and  evacuated  some  fluid 
from  it.  Having  now  got  my  patient  fairly  under  way,  and 
having  easy  access  to  every  diseased  part,  I  continued  the 
washing  twice  a  day,  followed  by  the  same  injection  as 
before ;  and  then  by  attaching  some  elastic  tubing  to  a  large 
syringe,  I  attained  sufficient  force  to  break  down  and  wash 
away  those  hardened  masses  of  mucus  which  separated  the 
cavities,  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  being  injected  on  each 
occasion. 

I  now  increased  the  Iodide  to  5ss  doses,  cum  Acid.  Carbolic, 
vj  guttse,  given  in  ball  morning  and  evening.  After  a  week 
of  this  more  complete  treatment  a  decided  benefit  took  place, 
the  noise  being  much  less  (a  cork  being  inserted  in  the 
tracheotomy  tube  in  order  to  test  it),  the  discharge  from  the 
sinuses  gradually  diminishing,  the  mucous  membranes  as¬ 
suming  a  more  healthy  aspect,  and  the  animal  being  much 
Imtter  both  in  appetite  and  spirits.  I  then  changed  the 
Iodide  for  the  Sulphate  of  Iron  in  5j  doses,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  Acid.  Carbolic.,  thinking  that  the  sulphate  would 
be  more  effectual  at  this  stage;  also  removed  the  tube  from 
the  windpipe.  My  patient  has  since  been  steadily  progress¬ 
ing,  the  orifice  in  the  trachea  is  now  healed,  and  those  in 
the  face  are  closing  fast,  the  discharge  being  now  almost  en¬ 
tirely  checked.  On  having  the  animal  out  and  running  him 
in  hand,  there  is  no  roar  to  be  heard,  neither  is  it  expressed 
when  he  is  suddenly  alarmed.  The  protuberance  on  the 
near  side  is  decidedly  less,  and  I  anticipate  that  within  a 
week  from  the  present  time  my  patient  may  be  pronounced 
thoroughly  convalescent. 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS, 
PROPOSED  NEW  COLLEGE. 

By  T.  W.  Gowing,  M.R.C.V.S.  Lond. 

In  consequence  of  reading  some  remarks  in  the  Vetennariari 
of  August  last  by  our  respected  President,  to  the  effect  that 
the  time  was  at  hand  for  us  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
selecting  a  more  fitting  place  to  carry  on  the  official  duties 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  I  beg  to  pro¬ 
pose  that  a  committee  should  be  formed,  to  be  called  the 
Building  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best 
means  to  be  adopted  for  raising  a  fund  by  donations,  bequests, 
and  annual  subscriptions,  so  that  a  building  may  be  obtained 
suitable  for  the  purposes  required,  such  building  to  be  called 

The  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons."’^  The  funds 
collected  to  be  invested  in  trust  for  the  body  corporate,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  the  aforesaid  building. 

These  remarks  are  made  subject  to  any  alterations  or 
amendments  that  the  members  of  the  profession  may  propose, 
in  order  to  carry  out  so  desirable  an  object. 

I  feel  assured  that  when  the  thing  is  properly  organized 
there  will  be  no  want  of  funds ;  but  we  cannot  expect  them 
to  be  realised  at  once.  Let  the  subscriptions  be  left  an  open 
matter  for  five  years,  publishing  annually  a  report  of  our 
success,  with  the  names  of  the  subscribers  and  donors. 

Should  it  be  deemed  expedient  to  attempt  to  carry  out  this 
object,  I  shall  feel  great  pleasure  in  giving  a  donation  of 
twenty  guineas,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  whatever 
amount  may  hereafter  be  determined  on. 


INVERSION  OF  THE  UTERUS  AND  FRACTURE 
OF  THE  ILIUM  IN  A  BITCH. 

By  William  Brown,  M.R.C.V.S.  Lond. 

As  I  have  never  seen  a  case  recorded  of  inversion  and 
partial  extirpation  of  the  uterus  in  the  bitch,  I  beg  to  submit 
the  following  for  your  consideration ;  perhaps  it  may  be 
worthy  insertion  in  your  valuable  journal.  On  the  1st  Octo- 
XL.  57 
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MR.  GARRATT^S  LETTER  ON  SHOEING. 

ber  I  was  requested  to  give  my  opinion  on  a,  setter  biteh^ 
about  eight  years  old^  that  had  a  large  substanee  protruding 
from  behind.  On  examination  I  found  that  the  uterus  was 
inverted^  and  there  was  also  a  tumour  attached  to  it.  The 
bitch  was  also  suffering  from  fracture  of  the  ilium. 

I  decided  on  operating  for  removal  of  the  tumour^  and 
accordingly  passed  a  ligature  as  low  down  the  uterus  as 
possible^  near  to  the  tumour^  and  which  was  dissected  away 
with  part  of  the  uterus^  afterwards  I  returned  the  uterus  with 
some  difficulty.  There  was  considerable  haemorrhage ;  but 
I  had  the  bitch  carefully  watched  and  attended  to  for  some 
hours.  She  recovered  her  strength  very  well.  About  the 
third  day  the  ligature  came  away^  and  she  is  now^  Octo¬ 
ber  21  st^  quite  fit  to  be  removed.  I  must  remark  that  when 
she  came  to  me  she  was  the  picture  of  misery;  but  her 
owner  so  much  wished  her  saved;  if  possible;  that  I  under¬ 
took  the  operation.  I  forwarded  the  tumour  to  Professor 
Pritchard;  at  the  College;  who  kindly  consented  to  examine 
it. 

The  history  of  the  case  appears  as  follows : — The  owner 
was  grouse  shooting  in  Norway;  and  had  the  setter  bitch  and 
two  spaniels  with  him.  About  the  16th  of  August  he  per¬ 
ceived  a  small  substance  protruding  from  the  vagina  of  the 
bitch;  and  it  gradually  got  larger;  and  in  one  of  their  jour¬ 
neys  the  bitch  was  taken  up  in  the  cabriole  to  save  her  from 
some  cattle ;  she  attempted  to  jump  out;  and;  falling;  the 
wheel  passed  over  her  and  injured  her  legs.  After  this  the 
projection  came  out  further.  The  uterus  did  not  become 
quite  inverted  till  about  the  16th  or  17th  September.  This 
occurred  on  board  the  vessel  from  Norway;  as  they  had  a 
very  rough  passage.  A  friend  of  the  owner;  who  was  with 
him  in  Norway;  also  stated  that  they  had  one  of  the  spaniels 
nearly  poisoned  from  its  eating  part  of  a  stages  skin  that  had 
been  preserved  in  arsenic.  Not  having  any  means  of  getting 
assistance;  they  gave  the  spaniel  a  considerable  quantity  of 
mustard  and  water.  This  acted  as  an  emetiC;  and  the  dog 
recovered. 


MR.  GARPATT’S  LETTER  ON  SHOEING. 

By  Alfred  J.  Owles,  V.S.  6th  Dragoons. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  Mr. 
GarratPs  letter  on  Shoeing;^'’  which  appeared  in  your  issue 
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for  this  month.  I  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  in  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  being  informed  upon  what  data  Mr.  Garratt  founds 
some  of  his  conclusions,  which  are,  I  believe,  opposed  to 
those  of  most  scientific  investigators,  consequently  to  the 
practice  of  most  thinking  men  of  the  present  day.  I  feel 
sure  Mr.  Garratt  will  readily  furnish  your  readers  with  the 
necessary  information,  to  enable  them  to  understand  upon 
what  anatomical  or  physiological  principle  the  bars  are  said 
by  him  to  form  part  of  the  sole.  We  are  also  cautioned,  in 
nailing  on  the  shoe,  to  take  care  not  to  embrace  more  than 
half  the  circumference  of  the  foot,  whereby  expansion  is  not 
prevented  where  weight  comes  on  the  shoe."’'’  I  therefore 
presume  that  he  has  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  crust  does  take  place  in 
feet  in  which  such  care  has  been  taken.  I  say  nothing 
against  the  practice ;  but  he  gives  no  reasons  for  his  faith. 
The  subject  is  an  important  one,  and  I  venture  to  ask,  is  his 
belief  founded  upon  tradition  (I  perceive  Mr.  Garratt^s 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  extends  over  thirty  years),  or 
upon  actual  demonstration  ?  If  the  former,  then  those  who, 
like  myself,  make  no  provision  for  expansion  when  the  weight 
comes  on  the  shoe,  may  breathe  freely  again  \  but  if  the 
latter,  in  the  interests  of  the  profession  and  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  I  trust  Mr.  Garratt  will  make  it  known. 

With  regard  to  paring  the  feet,  Mr.  Garratt  writes, 
can  safely  say  that,  if  we  adopted  the  same  system  in  private 
practice  as  is  used  in  the  army,  our  horses  would  not  stand 
one-half  the  yearns  work  which  they  do  now.^^  This  is  a  very 
plain  statement,  and  if  Mr.  Garratt^s  long  experience  has 
not  made  him  more  confident  than  wise  respecting  the  system 
and  the  efiPects  of  army  shoeing,  our  horses  must  be  sadly 
crippled.  The  facts  are,  our  horses  carry  upwards  of  eighteen 
stone,  and  many  in  my  regiment  are  from  18  to  22  years 
old,  with  sound  good  feet  at  the  present  time.  Let  us  look 
at  his  next  statement  about  paring :  he  writes,  To  protect 
his  feet  we  put  on  iron  shoes.  When  we  do  this,  do  we  not 
prevent  the  natural  wear  of  the  foot  ?  Why,  then,  should  we 
not  take  away  that  which  is  not  wanted  ?  When  the  foot  is 
allowed  to  grow  too  strong,  is  there  not  more  concussion 
I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Garratt  what  he  considers  consti¬ 
tutes  the  natural  wear ;  and  also  what  portion  of  the  foot  he 
considers  is  not  wanted,  the  removal  of  which  exerts  such  a 
beneficial  efiPect  upon  horses  in  civil  life.  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  the  sole  and  frog  are  not  worn  away  to  any 
extent  in  the  natural  state  of  the  animal,  but  that  the  wear 
may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  wall ; 
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the  frog  and  sole  are  not  hacked  away  in  the  army  forge^  and 
only  so  much  of  the  wall  is  removed  as  suffices  to  keep  the 
foot  as  near  the  natural  state  as  possible^  under  artificial  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Again^  what  does  Mr.  Garratt  consider  too 
strong?  With  rare  exceptions^  nature  does  not  allow  the 
sole  to  grow  too  strong ;  she  gets  rid  of  it  by  exfoliation  as 
required.  My  experience  of  a  thick  and  strong  soled  pair  of 
boots,  leads  me  to  think  that  the  strong  ones  lessen  concus¬ 
sion.  I  recommend  Mr.  Garratt  to  try  the  effect  on  his  own 
feet  of  a  thin  soled  pair,  and  then  of  a  strong  thick  pair,  over 
hard  rough  ground,  both  running  and  jumping,  and  take  the 
answer  to  his  last  question  from  the  experiment. 


IDIOPATHIC  EMPHYSEMA. 

By  W.  G.  B.  A.  Cox,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Ashbourne. 

Symptomatic  and  traumatic  emphysema  is  not  uncommon 
in  veterinary  practice,  but  idiopathic  emphysema  has,  up  to 
the  present  time,  received  but  little  attention.  I  find  in  the 
Veterinarian  for  1859,  p.  277,  under  the  head  Translations 
and  Reviews  of  Continental  Veterinary  Journals,^^  a  transla¬ 
tion,  by  Mr.  W.  Ernes,  of  a  paper  on  idiopathic  emphysema, 
by  M.  Lafosse,  in  which  he  gives  a  description  of  several 
cases  that  had  fallen  under  his  notice,  and  enters  thoroughly 
into  the  pathology  of  this  disease. 

M.  Lafosse  thinks  that  the  gas  found  in  the  areolar  tissue 
is  either  an  exhalation  or  a  secretion  of  that  tissue,  and  that 
this  is  due  to  some  disturbance  in  the  perspiration,  or  that  it 
may  arise  from  the  digestive  organs,  and,  being  favoured  by 
the  great  permeability  of  the  areolar  tissue,  has  pene¬ 
trated  it. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  assign  a  sufficient 
cause  for  attacks  of  this  character.  Two  of  the  cases  here¬ 
after  described  occurred  in  the  spring  when  the  animals  were 
eating  dry  food ;  both  were  in  calf,  and  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  attack  were  in  good  condition.  The  third  case  : 
the  cow  had  calved  six  or  seven  weeks,  was  at  pasture  without 
other  diet ;  she  milked  well,  and  was  very  fleshy  up  to  the 
time  of  the  attack. 

Case  I.— -On  the  26th  March  last,  a  message  was  received 
from  a  farmer  residing  at  Boston,  requesting  me  to  visit  a 
case  seriously  unwell.  Being  from  home,  my  pupil  Mr. 
Parker  attended  her.  Patient. — In  calf,  cow  six  years  old. 
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History  of  the  Case. — Three  weeks  previous^  she  appeared 
in  excellent  health  and  in  good  store  condition;  she  was  left 
well  as  usual  at  night,  and  found  down  the  next  morning, 
unable  to  rise,  even  with  assistance;  she  could  not  easily 
have  injured  herself,  as  the  stall  was  roomy.  Her  appetite 
continued  good;  she  ruminated  regularly — in  fact,  seemed 
healthy  (save  her  inability  to  rise)  up  to  the  day  previous  to 
our  visit,  when  loss  of  appetite  and  quickened  respiration  was 
the  cause  of  our  being  called  to  see  her. 

Symptoms. — Pulse,  80  per  minute,  intermittent  and  feeble ; 
respiration  quickened ;  evacuations  natural ;  nose  and  mouth 
hot  and  dry ;  upon  the  hand  being  passed  along  the  spine,  a 
distinct  crepitus  was  perceived,  more  especially  in  the  lumbar 
region,  extending  anteriorly  as  far  as  the  fore  extremities, 
posteriorly  along  the  haunch  and  down  to  the  hocks.  On 
asking  the  owner  if  he  had  perceived  this,  his  answer  was  that 

he  had  noticed  it  from  the  time  of  the  cow  falling. A  par¬ 
ticular  examination  of  the  skin  was  then  made  to  detect,  if 
possible,  the  existence  of  any  lesion,  but  none  could  be  found. 
27th  found  our  patient  dead.  Made  an  examination  of  car¬ 
case,  the  skin  being  removed  ;  the  areolar  tissue  immediately 
underneath  was  found  filed  with  air,  in  a  state  similar  to 
veal  when  blown  up  by  the  butcher.  The  muscular  structure 
was  firm  in  texture,  and  of  a  natural  colour.  The  air  tumours 
extended  over  the  whole  external  surface  of  the  trunk. 

In  the  thorax  the  lungs  were  emphysematous,  and  under¬ 
neath  the  pleura  were  collections  of  air,  varying  from  the 
size  of  a  small  nut  to  that  of  a  hen’s  egg.  On  passing  the 
hand  with  slight  pressure  over  these  they  crepitated  and 
dispersed,  either  to  return  to  their  original  size  or  to  form 
several  smaller.  Under  the  pleura  costalis  were  tumours  of 
like  character. 

In  the  abdomen,  the  eollections  of  air  were  not  so  nume¬ 
rous,  but  were  larger  in  size,  extending  over  the  mesentery, 
liver,  and  under  the  peritoneum  lining  the  abdomen.  All 
the  viscera  were  healthy  in  structure.  The  stomachs  con¬ 
tained  a  moderate  quantity  of  food. 

Case  2. — On  the  15th  of  April  last  I  was  requested  to  see 
a  cow  belonging  to  a  farmer  living  near  Yeovil.  On  arri¬ 
val,  found  the  animal  down,  unable  to  rise ;  had  been  in  this 
state  several  days.  General  health  was  good,  and  all  the 
functions  natural ;  she  was  about  a  month  off  calving.  She 
had  dropped  in  the  shed  without  any  known  cause ;  was  six 
years  old,  and  in  very  good  condition.  No  crepitus  was 
detected  on  the  first  visit ;  subsequently  it  was  distinctly 
perceived,  extending  from  the  loins  forward. 
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Treatment, — The  skin  was  lanced  and  stimulants  applied  j 
laxatives  with  tonics^  diffusible  stimulants  and  diuretics  were 
given.  This  treatment  was  continued  some  time  without 
success.  The  animal  being  very  turbulent^  and  moving  round 
the  box  on  her  knees_,  they  were  ultimately  (spite  of  every 
care)  worn  through  into  the  joints ;  there  was  a  copious  dis¬ 
charge  of  synovia^  which/ in  a  few  days,  assumed  an  unhealthy 
character.  The  legs  became  swollen  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  feet^  and  very  tender.  Under  these  circumstances  she 
lived  hut  a  short  time.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  she  calved 
a  live  calf^  and  parted  with  the  placental  membranes  without 
assistance;  this  occurred  a  week  previous  to  her  death.  A 
day  or  two  after  calving  she  was  raised  in  slings_,  hut  did  not 
attempt  to  support  herself  in  the  least. 

Post-mortem  examination. — The  muscles  of  the  extremities 
were  discoloured  and  oedematous ;  both  knee-joints  were 
op8ned_,  and  the  articular  surface  of  the  bones  discoloured; 
the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  was  distended  with  air^  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  loins  and  haunch.  The  internal  appearances 
were  similar  to  the  case  first  described.  The  knees  were 
sounds  nor  was  there  any  lesion  of  skin  to  be  found  when  the 
crepitus  was  first  perceived. 

Case  3  was  a  Brittany  cow_,  the  property  of  J.  Wright_, 
Esq.  I  was  requested  by  the  owner  to  see  the  animal  as  soon 
as  possible.  On  my  arrival  found  her  dead. 

On  examination  found  everything  healthy  except  the  me¬ 
sentery^  which  was  covered  with  air  sacculb  some  of  them  the 
size  of  a  sheep^s  bladder.  I  was  astonished  at  this  appear¬ 
ance^  and  reinvestigated  the  viscera_,  with  an  idea  of  finding 
something  more  definite ;  but  everything  was  healthy.  This 
animal  had  not  been  perceived  amiss  until  the  morning  of 
my  visits  when  she  seemed  duller  than  usual,  but  not  seriously 
ill.  She  had  calved  two  months  previous,  and  had  not  again 
been  served  by  the  bull.  She  was  of  pure  breed,  bred  on  the 
place,  and  had  never  been  known  unwell  previous  to  this 
attack. 


VETEEINABY  PRACTICE  IN  THE  NORTH  OE 

YORKSHIRE. 

By  John  Barker,  M.R.C.V.S.  Scarborough. 

The  subject  upon  which  I  am  about  to  touch,  viz.  the  state 
of  veterinary  practice  in  the  north  of  Yorkshire,  is  of  such 
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importance,  that  I  would  that  abler  hands  than  mine  were 
engaged  in  bringing  this  most  important  matter  before  and 
home  to  the  public.  When  we  consider  the  vast  area  and 
the  immense  money  value  of  its  stock,  consisting  of  the  most 
valuable  breeds  of  horses,  &c.,  and  the  consequently  many 
serious  cases  of  disease  and  casualties  incident  to  them,  we 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  small  number  of  qualified  prac¬ 
titioners  resident  in  such  a  large  county;  though  of  the 
others — from  the  men  who  have  followed  the  calling  from 
boyhood,  down  to  the  most  ignorant  castrator  or  country 
horsebreaker — there  is  no  lack  of  fellows  who  consider  them¬ 
selves  fully  qualified  to  practise  farriery,  and  even  give 
opinions  on  that  much  vexed  question — soundness. 

As  of  course  many  of  us  are  looking  forward  to  a  speedy 
alteration  of  the  law,  or  rather  the  protection  of  the  law,  in 
our  behalf,  it  behoves  us  one  and  all  to  do  something  towards 
an  amendment  of  the  existing  state  of  things  concerning  our 
profession ;  and  as  last  year  of  all  others  was  very  ill-timed 
for  the  efforts  then  made,  from  the  dead  set  against  us  on  all 
sides,  consequent  on  the  rinderpest  affair,  when  unfortunately 
many  of  the  profession  who,  up  to  then,  had  ignored  cattle 
practice  altogether,  were  the  first  to  jump  into  office.  As 
out  of  evil  often  springeth  good,  let  us  hope  that  in  future 
no  M.E/.C.V.S.  will  think  it  beneath  him  to  make  cattle 
practice  a  most  important  item  in  his  daily  calling;  then, 
and  not  till  then,  shall  we  be  fairly  appreciated,  and  the  old, 
or  rather  the  lowest,  class  of  farriers  and  cow-leeches  gra¬ 
dually  drop  off;  as  it  must  be  patent  to  all  that  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  labour  and  work  to  be  done,  which  cannot 
at  present  be  done  by  qualified  men ;  and  while  there  are 
many  respectable  men  and  families  exercising  the  calling 
that  has  been  born  to  them,  they  will  continue  to  get  employ¬ 
ment  and  encouragement  from  the  public;  what  is  most 
wnnted,  is  a  term  by  which  the  public  may  distinguish  the 
qualified  and  unqualified  by  diploma ;  and  I  would  suggest 
that  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon  for  the  former  be  all  we 
aim  at  and  strive  for,  leaving  the  latter  to  call  themselves 
farriers  or  cow  doctors,  and  practise  their  calling  in  their 
true  colours  without  interference. 

At  present  there  is  no  guide  for  the  public,  as  even  editors 
of  new^spapers  never  make  a  distinction,  but  apply  the  term 
indiscriminately  to  every  one  calling  himself  so ;  could  we 
but  get  the  co-operation  of  the  press  in  this  respect  we  should 
fare  very  differently,  I  do  not  doubt.  Taking  this  town,  for 
instance,  which  consists  of  upwards  of  18,000  inhabitants, 
exclusive  of  visitors,  some  of  whom  bring  with  them  their 
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horses  in  the  season,  it  seems  curious  that,  till  lately,  it  has 
never  had  a  qualified  man  in  practice  here,  though  its  M.P. 
and  resident  nobleman  is  on  the  committee  of  governors  of 
the  College  where  we  have  studied.  But  were  I  to  enume¬ 
rate  the  number  of  our  most  influential  nobility  and  others 
employing  quacks  in  their  stables,  &c.,  it  would  seem  incre¬ 
dible  ;  and  as  such  men  do  everything  according  to  their 
own  ideas,  and  have  no  reputation  to  lose.  It  most  seriously 
affects  the  qualified  man,  who  ventures  to  follow  the  strict 
observance  of  the  rules  of  the  profession ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  examination  of  horses  as  to  soundness,  as  both  myself 
and  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Taylor  have  had  to  put  up  with  a 
great  deal  of  abuse  and  insult  on  account  of  detecting  exist¬ 
ing  disease,  which  an  unqualified  man  would  pass  over,  espe¬ 
cially  in  cases  of  horses  sold  to  visitors  to  go  away  ;  this 
should  make  no  difference  to  the  veterinary  surgeon,  who 
fearlessly  is  to  stand  between  man  and  man  in  such  matters. 
Fearing  I  may  be  trespassing  too  much  on  your  valuable 
space  in  this  article,  I  trust  that  something  definite  may  be 
ere  long  agreed  upon  and  carried  out,  so  as  to  alter  the 
existing  state  of  things  and  brighten  the  prospects  of  many 
members  of  the  profession;  I  think  much  might  be  done 
by  means  of  the  many  veterinary  medical  associations 
now  existing  in  various  parts,  issuing  such  circulars  as 
might  be  agreed  upon  to  the  various  noblemen,  gentry, 
and  stockowners  in  their  respective  localities,  out  of  the 
funds  of  such  associations,  and  also  to  publish  in  each  news¬ 
paper  the  names  and  addresses  of  every  one  practising,  and 
whether  a  member  of  either  college  or  not,  which  cannot 
be  done  except  by  advertisement.  Hoping  that  others  will 
continue  to  touch  on  the  subject,  and  realise  the  achievement 
of  a  brighter  future. 


BEMARKABLE  CASE  OF  DROPSY,  WITH 
TUMOURS  IN  A  HORSE. 

By  Thomas  Wallet. 

The  horse  was  a  grey  carriage  gelding  six  years  old,  the 
property  of  J.  Radcliffe,  Esq.,  Eaton  Road,  in  whose  pos¬ 
session  he  had  been  about  two  years,  during  which  time  he 
had  been  very  healthy.  His  constitution  apparently  being 
very  good,  and  he  always  performed  his  work  very  willingly ; 
he  had  been  at  grass  about  three  weeks  previous  to  his  illness. 
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and  had  been  brought  up  and  had  had  a  dose  of  physic. 
Nothing  particularly  was  noticed  with  him  amiss  until  the 
18th  of  June  (although  whilst  at  grass  his  coat  sometimes 
stared  very  much),  but  this  was  attributed  to  the  cold  and 
changeable  weather  then  prevailing.  On  the  18th  I  was  re¬ 
quested  to  examine  him;  he  had  just  returned  from  a  journey 
four  miles  in  and  out,  in  a  phaeton,jthe  owner  observing  that 
he  had  performed  his  work  very  sluggishly  and  laboriously. 
The  symptoms  presented  were  those  of  bilious  fever,  and  I 
treated  him  with  stimulants  and  tonics,  giving  strict  injunc¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  regime.  1  also  noticed  an  oval-shaped 
tumour  on  the  off  side  of  the  scrotum,  somewhat  resembling 
a  testicle,  which  his  groom  informed  me  had  been  there  for 
some  time,  gradually  increasing  in  size. 

On  the  19th  he  was  again  brought  in,  when  the  symptoms 
were  not  much  altered,  except  the  membranes  being  of  a 
deeper  yellow.  The  same  treatment,  with  a  little  laxative 
medicine,  and  the  application  of  a  stimulant  over  the  region 
of  the  liver  was  pursued  as  on  the  day  previous. 

He  continued  much  in  the  same  way  up  to  the  23rd  inst., 
when  dropsical  swelling  of  the  sheath  and  abdomen  appeared, 
the  membranes  became  of  a  deeper  yellow  hue,  the  breathing 
quieter,  appetite  precarious,  and  bowels  costive;  adminis¬ 
tered  Calomel  5ss,  with  Aloes  5ij^  and  continued  the  stimu¬ 
lants  and  tonics;  ordered  gentle  exercise,  applied  fresh 
stimulants  over  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  scarified  his 
sheath  and  abdomen,  giving  exit  to  a  large  quantity  of  serum. 
The  right  side  to  ordinary  view  appeared  very  large,  which 
I  thought  due  to  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  his  flesh  was 
wasting  very  much.  There  was  not  much  alteration  in  the 
general  symptoms  up  to  the  26th ;  in  fact,  I  hoped  that  by 
giving  him  plenty  of  support  until  the  liver  was  restored  to 
its  normal  action,  the  swelling  would  disappear,  and  he  would 
gradually  regain  health ;  but  I  was  disappointed,  as  on  the 
26th  he  became  worse,  and  the  bowels  were  very  much  con¬ 
fined  ;  I,  however,  did  not  vary  my  treatment  a  great  deal, 
with  the  exception  of  giving  another  5ss.  of  Calomel,  and 
ordering  enemas  every  two  or  three  hours.  On  the  27th  the 
symptoms  were  much  relieved,  and  the  bowels  slightly  re¬ 
laxed.  The  owner  wishing  to  have  another  opinion  on  the 
case,  Mr.  Gr.  Heyes,  of  Liverpool,  was  requested  to  come  out 
and  look  at  him,  which  he  accordingly  did ;  and  after  exam¬ 
ining  him,  he  expressed  a  similar  opinion  to  my  own,  viz. 
that  he  did  not  see  any  reason  why  the  animal  should  not 
get  better  with  good  nursing  and  strengthening  medicines  ; 
but,  as  he  thought  he  was  purging  too  much,  he  recommended 
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me  to  give  him  5ss.  Opium^  which  was  done^  at  the  same  time 
substituting  whisky  for  brandy.  In  the  evening  the  purging 
was  quite  arrested^  but  he  began  to  breathe  very  quickly,  of 
which  change  his  attendant  at  onee  made  me  eognisant ;  his 
pulse  also  had  become  much  quicker  and  rather  hard,  giving 
rise  in  my  mind  to  the  fear  that  the  lungs  had  now  become 
involved,  although  there  was  a  eomplete  absence  of  cough, 
neither  was  there  any  shifting  of  the  legs,  whieh  were 
kept  in  their  normal  position.  I  at  once  gave  him  a  dose  of 
sedative  medicine,  and  applied  a  stimulant  to  each  side  of  the 
chest.  The  following  day  the  symptoms  were  much  the 
same,  and  the  same  treatment  was  had  recourse  to.  There 
was,  however,  one  peculiar  symptom,  which  I  must  not  omit 
to  mention,  viz.  that  towards  the  evening  of  each  day  his 
breathing  grew  worse,  which  symptom  remained  until  his 
death. 

On  the  29th  Mr.  Heyes  again  saw  him,  the  symptoms 
being  much  the  same  as  on  the  28th,  with  this  exception, 
that  he  voided  large  quantities  of  urine,  to  which  fact  Mr. 
Heyes  attributed  the  accelerated  breathing  and  increasing 
weakness,  the  absence  of  cough  and  other  symptoms  some¬ 
what  deceiving  us  as  to  the  presence  of  any  great  amount  of 
disease  in  the  respiratory  organs.  At  Mr.  Heyes^s  desire  I 
gave  Iodine  5ss.,  which  had  the  effect  of  abating  the  flow  of 
urine.  This  was  followed  up  by  sulphate  of  iron  and  vegetable 
tonics  alternately,  with  earbonate  of  ammonia ;  accompanied 
with  mucilage,  to  prevent  undue  aetion  of  the  kidneys. 

There  was  little  or  no  variation  in  the  case  up  to  the  2nd 
of  July,  only  that  the  mucous  membranes  had  assumed  a 
more  healthy  appearance.  Palpitation  of  the  heart  came  on 
with  violent  regurgitation  in  the  jugular  vein  and  an  inter¬ 
mittent  pulse,  and  the  swelling  of  the  abdomen  had  extended 
to  the  fore  legs.  The  emaciation  of  the  body  became  daily 
more  perceptible,  and  the  abdomen  became  larger,  giving 
him  the  appearance  of  a  rabbit  suffering  from  rot.  I  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  effusion  into  the  pericar¬ 
dial  sac,  my  prognosis,  of  course,  being  very  unfavorable.  I 
mentioned  this  symptom  to  Mr.  Heyes  a  day  or  two  after¬ 
wards,  when  he  said  he  thought  it  might  be  due  to  extreme 
debility.  Stimulants  were  applied  over  the  region  of  the 
heart,  and  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  tonics  given  alter¬ 
nately  with  stimulants  and  good  nourishing  diet. 

It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  occupy  your  pages  with  a 
further  enumeration  of  symptoms  or  treatment,  for  all  was  of 
no  avail,  as  he  gradually  sank  until  the  9th,  when  the 
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external  swelling  suddenly  disappeared,  and  lie  expired  in 
great  agony. 

The  post-mortem  examination,  the  same  evening,  exhibited 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  complicated  cases  of  disease 
I  ever  saw ;  in  short,  there  were  water  and  tumours  every¬ 
where.  The  abdomen,  thorax,  pericardium,  and  cranial 
cavity,  each  were  full  of  bloody  serum,  the  membrane  of  each 
denoting  a  sub-acute  kind  of  inflammatory  action.  The 
diaphragm,  the  inner  surface  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  the 
bladder,  and  the  mesentery,  were  each  and  all  studded  with 
tumours,  some  flattened,  some  rounded,  and  varying  from 
the  size  of  a  mustard-seed  to  the  size  of  a  large  kidney. 
There  was  one  in  the  off  side  of  the  scrotum,  and  on  the  left 
side,  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  stomach  and  spleen,  was 
a  tumour  somewhat  similar  to  the  kidney  of  a  sheep  in 
shape,  weighing  55  lbs.  The  whole  of  the  tumours  were 
similar  in  their  organization,  viz.  layers  of  half  fibrinous, 
half  adipose  matter,  and  in  the  centre  of  some  of  the  larger 
ones  was  a  small  quantity  of  a  cheesy-like  matter.  The  liver 
was  of  a  dirty  purplish  colour,  and  its  structure  easily  broken 
up. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  case  of  great  interest  to  our 
profession,  not  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  disease 
only,  but  more  particularly  because  it  reveals  to  us  what  an 
immense  amount  of  disease  may  exist  without  our  being  at 
all  cognisant  of  it,  and  without  exercising,  apparently,  any 
greatly  deleterious  influence  upon  the  health  and  spirits  of 
the  animal  suffering  from  it. 

That  the  formation  of  the  tumours  must  have  been  going 
on  long  antecedent  to  the  first  symptoms  of  illness  shown 
must  be  obvious  to  all,  otherwise  how  is  the  size  of  the  large 
one  to  be  accounted  for  ?  It  must  have  been  growing  (if  I 
may  so  term  it)  for  months. 

The  cause  of  all  this,  I  opine,  must  remain  a  mystery,  as 
the  horse  had  every  possible  care  taken  of  him.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  tumours  existed  first,  and  probably  were 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  deposits  of  fibrine  from  the  blood ; 
and  when  the  bilious  fever  set  in  the  system  would  be  so  de¬ 
bilitated,  and  the  blood  so  defibrinated,  that  the  serous  mem¬ 
branes  would  readily  throw  out  a  great  quantity  of  fluid.  I 
should  be  pleased  to  see  any  remarks  you  can  make  that  may 
tend  to  throw  light  on  this  curious  case. 
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TUBERCULAR  BRAIN  AS  A  FINAL  EFFECT  OF 

CATARRH. 

By  Jeffrey  Barton^  Jmi.,  V.S.  Dover. 

Nothing  can  indicate  more  clearly  the  necessity  of  prompt 
and  energetic  treatment  in  cases  of  simple  catarrh  by  the 
members  of  our  profession^  on  the  one  hand^  or  of  the 
absurdity  of  neglecting  to  procure  professional  assistance 
by  owners  of  stock  whose  animals  may  become  affected  by 
exposure  to  cold  and  damp  on  the  other,  than  the  cure  now 
about  to  be  related  ;  and  since  this  possible  and  fatal  resolu¬ 
tion  of  an  affection  of  so  common  occurrence  appears  not  to 
have  been  previously  noticed,  its  description  may  not  be  nnac- 
ceptable  to  junior  members  of  the  veterinary  profession. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  tubercular  disease  of  the  brain 
following  a  common  cold  is  much  more  frequent  than  is 
usually  imagined,  and  that  it  is  comparatively  unknown  in 
consequence  of  the  affected  animals — sheep  especially — 
when  found  to  be  more  seriously  affected,  being  hurried  to 
the  butcher,  from  a  belief  that  the  affection  is  staggers,  when 
it  happens  that  the  surgeon  is  deprived  the  benefit  of  post- 
mortem  examination,  and  fails  to  become  informed  of  all  the 
consequences  to  be  anticipated  as  the  ultimate  results  of 
many  minor  ailments.  How  different  this  to  the  advantages 
of  the  human  surgeon,  and  how  necessary,  too,  to  follow  the 
excellent  advice  so  often  offered  in  the  pages  of  the  Veterinarian, 
intended,  as  they  are,  to  stimulate  practitioners  to  a  due  ob¬ 
servance  of  pathological  peculiarities,  and  to  an  unreserved 
communication  of  unfrequent  occurrences  for  the  general 
w^eal. 

The  subject  which  has  induced  the  present  note  was  a 
lamb  of  the  early  spring,  put  into  my  hands  as  frothing ;  and 
so  closely  was  the  irritation  set  up  by  coenuri  imitated,  that 
only  an  experienced  eye  would  discover  a  distinction,  though 
the  principal  prognosis  of  staggers — namely,  butting — was 
wanting. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  efforts  to  save  the  animal 
— which,  by  the  way,  were  made  purely  by  way  of  experiment 
— were  unavailing,  and  on  the  fifth  day  after  its  arrival  at  my 
surgery  it  died. 

Post-mortem  examination  was  immediately  made,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  general  system,  but  without  detecting  the 
slightest  abnormality  in  the  organs.  Absorption  of  muscular 
substance  had  been  effected  to  a  great  extent,  though  a  con- 
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siderable  quantity  of  fat,  of  a  healthful  character,  was  still 
remaining  in  the  abdominal  cavity ;  but  neither  muscular, 
intestinal,  nor  encysted  parasites  were  present  to  account  for 
the  emaciation  of  the  animal,  which  was  the  immediate  effect 
of  starvation.  A  very  different  set  of  appearances,  however, 
were  presented  by  the  head — appearances  at  once  interesting 
and  instructive.  It  was  divided  longitudinally,  and  a  per¬ 
pendicular  section  of  the  brain  was  made.  Examining  this 
organ  from  above  downwards,  both  the  cuticle  and  medullary 
substances  appeared  perfectly  normal,  by  which  it  became 
evident  that  the  tubercular  deposit  was  the  effect  of  the  sub- 
irritative  stage  of  a  primary  affection  of  remote  organs,  in 
which  primary  affection  the  brain  had  not  become  involved, 
nor  were  the  vessels  distributed  throughout  their  substances 
unusually  visible  by  unaided  vision.  Each  grand  division 
presented  a  strictly  natural  appearance,  and  but  for  the  sub¬ 
sequent  application  of  the  microscope  the  full  effect  of  the 
disease  could  never  have  been  demonstrated. 

On  removing  the  right  half  of  the  brain  the  vessels  of  the 
dura  mater  and  the  pia  mater  were  seen  to  be  congested  with 
dark  blood ;  but  the  surfaces,  both  of  the  bone  and  of  the 
brain,  presented  an  unusual  appearance.  With  regard  to  the 
opposite  half,  here  matters  were  different;  firstly,  the  left 
cerebral  hemisphere  presented  symptoms  of  softening,  and 
was  somewhat  watery  from  the  surface  inward  to  about  one 
fourth  of  its  thickness,  and  could  be  removed  only  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  base  of  the  cerebellum  was  completely  destroyed, 
as  was  also  some  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  me¬ 
dullary  substances  being  replaced  by  tubercular  cells.  This 
portion  of  the  organ  was  unable  to  be  removed,  except  by 
the  scissors,  its  membranes  being  become  hardened  and 
permanently  attached  to  the  bones  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ear. 
At  the  fore  part  of  the  cerebral  cavity  the  dura  mater  was 
detached,  and  serum  was  deposited  between  it  and  the  bone. 
From  the  crown,  extending  over  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum 
to  near  the  optic  nerve,  the  membrana  arachnoides  was  thick¬ 
ened,  yellow,  and  gelatinous,  and  its  inner  surface  granular ; 
it  was  also  capable  of  being  picked  up  with  the  forceps  and 
removed  untorn,  while  a  gelatinous  formation  of  some  thick¬ 
ness  was  deposited  around  the  base  of  the  ear. 

The  chambers  of  the  ear  were  next  exposed,  when  it  was 
found  that  inflammation  and  suppuration  had  given  rise  to 
an  offensive  purulent  matter,  which  filled  the  inner  cavity, 
whence  it  proceeded  to  the  brain.  The  branches  of  nerves 
which  traverse  the  cavity  were  annihilated,  while  the  base 
of  the  auditory  nerves  was  a  mere  structureless  pulp.  The 
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cavities  of  the  temporal  bone  were  filled  with  a  semi-fluid 
substance^  and  the  lining  membranes  were  acutely  inflamed. 
Tracing  these  abnormal  conditions  onward^  the  muscles 
which  surround  and  obscure  the  branch  leading  to  the  olfac¬ 
tory  cavities  was  inflamed,  the  cavities  themselves  being  very 
highly  congested  and  livid,  while  between  the  membranes 
and  bone  considerable  suffusion  had  taken  place,  which  had 
occasioned  a  suppuration  between  the  former  and  the  latter. 

From  the  disorganised  state  of  these  several  nerves  the 
lips  and  jaws  had  become  paralysed,  though  the  power  to 
swallow  was  retained,  as  were  also  the  animal  functions  of 
the  brain  :  and  it  was  extremely  painful  to  witness  the  efforts 
of  the  creature  to  quench  its  intolerable  thirst. 

Microscopically  viewed,  the  elements  of  the  brain,  except 
when  in  a  transitionary  state,  were  found  to  be  unchanged ; 
but  many  of  the  circulating  vessels  were  enlarged  or  vari¬ 
cose  at  frequent  intervals,  and  filled  with  pigment.  The 
ganglia  and  terminal  roots  of  the  nerves  were  generally  un¬ 
impaired,  their  investing  membranes  appearing  to  resist  the 
injurious  influences  of  the  tubercular  matter;  for  though  the 
adjacent  substance  was  clearly  metamorphosed,  still  the  gan¬ 
glionic  structure  was  apparently  unchanged,  from  which  we 
may  perceive  how  readily  an  animal  organically  diseased  may 
yet  possess  and  retain  a  monetary  value. 


Facts  and  Observations. 

The  New  Anaesthetic. — We  are  happy  to  report  that 
two  operations  have  been  successfully  and  painlessly  per¬ 
formed  under  the  influence  of  the  new  anaesthetic  (bichloride 
of  methylene)  discovered  by  Dr.  Richardson.  The  patients 
were  operated  on  by  Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  Dr.  Richardson 
administering  the  anaesthetic.  In  both  cases  the  results 
almost  surpassed  expectation.  In  the  first,  perfect  insensi¬ 
bility  was  produced  in  four  minutes ;  in  the  second,  in  about 
six  minutes.  In  both  instances  the  patients  glided,  so  to 
speak,  into  complete  anaesthesia  without  a  struggle.  The 
pulse  and  breathing  were  remarkable  for  their  entire  accord, 
keeping  throughout  the  normal  ratio  to  each  other.  In 
neither  case  did  the  pulse  rise  more  than  eight  or  ten  beats 
per  minute.  As  during  chloroform  anaesthesia,  the  eyes 
were  turned  upwards,  and  the  degree  of  insensibility  could 
be  determined  by  the  insensibility  of  the  conjunctiva.  One 
patient  was  kept  under  the  influence  of  bichloride  of  methy- 
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lene  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  the  other  for  thirty-six 
minutes.  In  each  case,  after  the  expiration  of  about  half  an 
hour,  the  pupils  became  slightly  dilated.  Bichloride  of 
methylene  appears  to  differ  from  chloroform  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  produces  anaesthesia,  in  the  prolonged  anaes¬ 
thesia  which  results  from  its  inhalation,  and  in  the  facility 
with  which  complete  anaesthesia  may  be  re-established  by 
the  reception  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  vapour  when 
the  effect  begins  to  diminish. — Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 

Trichinous  Disease  has  been  recently  seen  in  Berlin; 
seventy  persons  who  had  eaten  pork  bought  from  one  butcher 
were  taken  ill,  of  whom  two  have  died.  Dr.  Cobbold,  in 
a  paper  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Linnean  Society,  gives  the  assuring  intelligence  that 
English  swine  are  almost  entirely,  if  not  absolutely,  free  from 
trichinae ;  that  not  a  single  case  of  trichiniasis  in  the  living 
human  subject  has  been  diagnosed  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
and  that  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  cases  discovered  y)ost-mortem, 
it  is  most  probable  that  all  contracted  the  disease  by  eating 
German  sausage  or  other  preparation  of  foreign  meat. 

Decrease  of  the  Cattle  Plague. — The  order  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  importation  of  cattle  from  England,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Russia,  and  Hamburg,  in  consequence  of  the  cattle 
plague,  has  been  rescinded. 

The  Miracle  of  Growth. — What  is  growth?  It  is 
the  increase  of  a  living  body  according  to  a  fixed  pattern, 
and  by  materials  derived  from  without,  materials  changed 
into  its  own  substance  or  substances.  .  .  .  Air  particles, 

water  particles,  earth  particles,  have  been  drawn  from  around, 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  sunbeams  and  the  warmth  of  the 
earth^s  bed,  and  they  have  been  changed  into  corn-root  and 
corn-leaf  particles,  and  have  become  alive,  full  of  a  power  of 
drawing  and  changing  the  particles  from  the  earth  and  air 
in  the  same  manner.  .  .  .  Suppose  we  could  see  this 
process  magnified  so  that  the  particles  should  seem  as  large 
as  marbles.  What  should  we  say  if  w^e  could  see  the  gaseous 
atoms  of  carbon  or  nitrogen  first  gathered  from  the  air,  then 
changed  into  something  quite  different,  and  then  moving 
about  and  fixing  themselves  just  where  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  complete  the  pattern,  and  make  increase  of  the 
growth — here  some  marching  to  the  root,  others  to  the  stalk, 
others  to  the  ear,  with  its  chaff  and  flour.  If  a  million 
variously-coloured  marbles  could  be  thrown  upon  the  ground, 
and  we  should  see  them  building  themselves  up  into  the 
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pattern  of  a  tree — its  stem,  its  leaves,  its  flowers,  its  fruit — 
we  should  say  as  we  watched  the  process,  Why,  they  are 
alive  !  and  each  of  them  seems  to  have  sense,  to  know'  wdiere 
to  go,  and  W'here  to  stay,  as  if  each  one  comprehended  the 
whole  pattern,  and  saw^  where  his  place  ought  to  be  !  But 
no  ;  they  cannot  have  this  sense.  Is  it  the  root  that  thinks, 
then,  for  all  the  rest  of  the  plant  ?  But  who  thought  for  the 
root  before  it  existed,  when  there  was  nothing  except  the 
bare  grain  of  wheat  thrown  into  the  ground  ?  And  if  the 
root  could  think,  how  could  it  transmit  its  thoughts  up  to 
the  ear,  and  command  the  particles  to  go  into  the  shape 
of  bran  envelopes,  or  to  go  inside  them  and  become 
flour,  and  then  to  pack  themselves  in  form  so  orderly, 
beautiful,  and  secure?  There  must  he  some  power  distinct  from 
the  force  possessed  hy  each  particle  and  superior  to  all,  which 
directs  the  movements  of  each,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  pre¬ 
destined  figure,  as  the  general  in  command  directs  the  move¬ 
ments  of  every  soldier  on  the  field.  What  is  this  pow'er? 
You  say  it  is  life.  Yes,  that  is  a  beautiful  w'ord,  but  it 
means  nothing,  unless  it  means  pattern-forming  mind.  These 
wonders  conduct  us  by  a  very  short  process  of  reasoning  to 
a  Spirit  of  Life,  W'hich  is  a  Spirit  of  Thought,  of  Order,  and 
of  Pow'er — the  all-pervading  Spirit  of  God,  w'ho  maketh 
the  grass  to  grow  upon  the  mountains,^^  wdio  ‘^so  clothes  the 
grass  of  the  field,^^  and  who  thus  ^^openeth  his  hand,  and 
satisfieth  the  desire  of  every  living  thing.^^  It  is  not  then  a 
piece  of  poetry,  but  profoundest  truth,  when  w'e  say  that  it 
is  God  wLo  ^^giveth  food  to  all  flesh,^^  and  whose  mercy 
endureth  for  ever.^^  He  w  ho  gave  the  manna  gives  the  corn. 
And  he  who  wdll  not  acknowledge  God  in  nature,  would  not 
have  acknowledged  Him  even  if  he  had  seen  the  manna  lying 
like  abroad  wTeath  of  driven  snow  around  the  camp  of  Israel. 

Test  for  Glucose  in  Urine. — To  detect  this  principle 
MM.  Franqui  and  Vyvere  recommend  that  a  reagent  be 
prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  acid  nitrate  of  bis¬ 
muth  by  excess  of  caustic  potash,  added  drop  by  drop  to  a 
moderately  heated  solution  until  the  precipitated  hydrate  of 
bismuth  is  completely  redissolved.^^  To  investigate  diabetic 
urine,  heat  a  portion  of  it  with  some  of  the  above  solution ; 
after  a  few  minutes^  ebullition,  if  glucose  is  present  the  urine 
becomes  brown,  and  metallic  bismuth  is  then  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  a  black  powder  of  crystalline  appearance,  adherent 
to  the  glass.  Albumen  causes  only  a  brown  colour  and  a 
slight  turbidity.  Urea  and  uric  acid  do  not  precipitate  the 
above  reagent. 
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Animal  Poisons. — In  some  experiments  on  the  poison 
of  the  cobra  di  capella,  which  George  B.  Halford^  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Melbourne^  has 
been  lately  engaged  in,  he  has  discovered  that  when  a  person 
is  mortally  bitten  by  the  cobra,  molecules  of  living  ger¬ 
minal  matter  are  drawn  into  the  blood  and  speedily  grow 
into  cells.  These  cells  multiply  so  rapidly  that  in  a  few 
hours  millions  upon  millions  are  produced  at  the  expense  of 
the  oxygen  absorbed  into  the  blood  during  respiration;  and 
hence  the  gradual  decrease  and  ultimate  extinction  of  com¬ 
bustion  and  chemical  change  in  every  other  part  of  the  body, 
followed  by  coldness,  sleepiness,  insensibility,  slow  breathing, 
and  death.  The  cells  which  thus  render  in  so  short  a  time 
the  blood  unfit  to  support  life,  as  described  by  the  professor, 
are  circular  in  diameter,  on  the  average  of  one  seventeen- 
hundredth  of  an  inch.  They  contained  a  nearly  round 
nucleus  of  one  two  thousand  eight-hundredth  of  an  inch  in 
breadth,  which  when  further  magnified  is  seen  to  contain 
other  still  more  minute  spherules  of  living  germinal  ” 
matter.  In  addition  to  this,  the  application  of  magenta 
reveals  a  minute  coloured  spot  at  some  part  of  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  cell.  This,  besides  its  size,  serves  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  white  pus  or  lymph-corpuscle.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  adds  to  his  account  of  the  action  of  this  powerful 
poison  that  he  has  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
materies  morhi  of  cholera  is  a  nearly  allied  animal  poison,  and 
that  if  this,  on  further  examination,  should  prove  to  be  the 
case,  we  may  hope  to  know  something  definite  of  the  poisons 
of  hydrophobia,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  and  indeed  of  all 
zymotic  diseases. 

On  the  Sources  of  the  Fat  of  the  Animal  Body, 
by  J.  B.  Lawes,  F.B.S.,  F.C.S.,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Gilbert, 
F.E.S.,  F.C.S. — In  1842  Baron  Liebig  had  concluded  that 
the  fat  of  Herbivora  must  be  derived  in  great  part  from  the 
carbohydrates  of  their  food,  but  might  also  be  produced 
from  nitrogenous  compounds.  Dumas  and  Boussingault  at 
first  opposed  this  view  ;  but  subsequently  the  experiments 
of  Dumas  and  Milne-Edwards  with  bees,  of  Persoz  with 
geese,  of  Boussingault  with  pigs  and  ducks,  and  of  the 
authors  with  pigs,  had  been  held  to  be  quite  confirmatory  of 
Liebig^s  view, — at  any  rate,  as  far  as  the  carbohydrates  w^ere 
concerned.  But  at  the  Bath  meeting  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1864,  Dr.  Hayden  expressed  doubt  on  the  point, 
and  at  the  Congress  of  Agricultural  Chemists,  held  at  Munich 
last  year,  Professor  Voit,  from  the  results  of  experiments 
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with  dogs  fed  on  flesh,  maintained  that  fat  must  have  been 
produced  from  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  food,  and 
that  these  were  probably  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  source  of 
the  fat  even  of  Herbivora.  Baron  Liebig  disputed  this  con¬ 
clusion,  and  his  son,  Hermann  v.  Liebig,  had  since  sought  to 
show  its  fallacy  by  reference  to  experiments  with  cows. 

The  authors  agreed  with  the  conclusions  of  these  latter 
authorities,  but  pointed  out  the  inadequacy  of  the  data  relied 
upon  by  Hermann  v.  Liebig.  They  show^ed  that,  owing  to 
the  much  less  proportion  of  alimentary  organs  and  contents, 
the  higher  character  of  the  food,  the  much  larger  amount  of 
fat  produced  both  in  relation  to  a  given  weight  of  animal 
within  a  given  time  and  to  the  amount  of  food  consumed, 
the  much  less  proportion  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  food  that 
passed  off  in  the  solid  and  liquid  excretions,  and,  finally,  the 
larger  proportion  of  fat  in  the  increase,  results  obtained  with 
pigs  must  be  much  more  conclusive  than  those  with  either 
cow^s,  oxen,  or  sheep. 

Numerous  tables  were  exhibited  showing  the  results  w’hich 
had  been  obtained  by  the  authors  in  experiments  with  pigs, 
from  which  the  following  conclusions  were  drawn  :  1.  That 
certainly  a  large  proportion  of  the  fat  of  the  Herbivora  fat¬ 
tened  for  human  food  must  be  derived  from  other  substances 
than  fat  in  the  food ;  2.  That  when  fed  on  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  fattening  food,  much  of  the  stored-up  fat  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  carbohydrates,*  3.  That  the  nitrogenous 
constituents  may  also  serve  as  a  source  of  fat,  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  defect  of  a  liberal  supply  of  the  non-nitrogenous 
ones. — Chemical  News. 

New  Source  of  a  Marine-silk  and  an  Albuminous 
Substance. — The  special  correspondent  of  the  Chemical 
News  states  that  M.  Joly  has  discovered,  in  the  eggs  of  fishes 
of  the  family  of  sebaceous  (the  ray),  that  the  exterior  envelope 
is  formed  of  a  very  close  tissue,  composed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  delicate  filaments,  which  are  easily  removed  and 
separated.  Once  drawn  out,  they  possess  the  appearance, 
colour,  and  finish  of  cocoon  silk,  serving  wdthout  trouble 
for  tissues  of  ordinary  silk  or  silk-wad.  The  interior  of  the 
eggs  contain  an  albuminous  white  substance,  w^hich  can 
serve  usefully,  in  competition  with  the  w^hites  of  hens’  eggs, 
for  printing  on  tissues.  They  contain  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity,  as  each  roe  weighs  on  an  average  240  grammes  (about 
ilb.). 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat.— Cicero. 


OPENING  OE  THE  SESSION  OE  THE  EOYAL  VETERINARY 

COLLEGE. 

Veterinary  education  is  the  question  of  the  day  among 
the  members  of  the  profession.  At  meetings  of  veterinary 
associations^  in  the  deliberations  of  veterinary  congress  at 
home  or  abroad,  in  the  lecture  theatre,  in  journals  devoted 
to  science,  and  even  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press,  the 
subject  perpetually  crops  up.  It  is  not,  however,  conducive 
to  professional  self-gratulation  to  find  that,  come  from  what¬ 
ever  quarter  it  may,  criticism  is  generally  the  reverse  of 
complimentary  to  our  English  system  of  educating  young 
men  for  members  of  the  veterinary  profession.  If  abroad 
we  incur  censure,  at  home  we  hardly  fare  better.  If  at 
Zurich  the  practice  of  making  veterinary  surgeons  in  two 
short  sessions  is  the  subject  of  unfavorable  comment,  among 
ourselves  it  is  not  sought  to  be  disguised  that  the  curriculum 
at  our  colleges  is  meagre,  the  period  of  study  ridiculously 
short,  and  the  results  incomplete. 

Professor  Tuson,  in  his  opening  address,  by  implication 
points  to  the  existence  of  serious  defects  in  the  recognised 
system  of  instruction.  He  does  not  in  so  many  words 
allude  to  a  single  deficiency  j  but,  in  suggesting  what 
should  be  done,  he  makes  it  evident  how  much  is  neglected. 

In  order,^^  observed  the  Professor,  that  you  may  obtain 
a  sound  and  thorough  knowledge  of  your  profession,  gentle¬ 
men,  it  is  essential  that  you  become  conversant  with  many 
branches  of  knowledge.  These  I  shall  briefly  define  to  you, 
and  endeavour  to  point  out  the  advantage  you  will  derive 
from  a  careful  study  of  each  of  them,  while  I  shall  of  neces¬ 
sity  leave  it  for  each  professor  in  his  own  department  to 
enforce  in  detail  the  truths  which  I  shall  lay  before  you.^^ 
Pursuing  the  course  thus  generally  indicated,  the  lecturer 
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enlarged  upon  the  importance  of  a  study  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology,  and  chemistry. 

In  reference  to  physiology  we  find  the  following : 

Assuming  that  possession  of  anatomical  and  chemical 
knowledge  has  now  been  acquired,  you  will  be  prepared  in 
great  measure  for  the  study  of  physiology,  although  to  pro¬ 
secute  this  subject  with  perfect  success  it  is  essential  that 
you  be  also  acquainted  with  physics,  and  that  you  be  able  to 
apply  the  inductive  and  deductive  processes  of  reasoning.^^ 

Attention  is  next  directed  to  the  importance  of  patho¬ 
logy,  materia  medica,  and  therapeutics ;  and  lastly  practical 
hygiene  is  dwelt  on  with  emphasis  as  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  subjects  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  the 
veterinarian,  a  knowledge  of  its  principles  enabling  him,  by 
the  aid  of  chemistry  and  microscopy,  to  detect  and  remove 
many  obscure  causes  of  disease. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  question  the  necessity  of  any  one 
of  the  branches  of  study  which  Professor  Tuson  proposed, 
and  the  details  of  which  he  of  necessity  left  each  professor 
in  his  own  department  to  enforce.^^  Anatomy  cannot  be 
dispensed  with ;  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  positions 
and  relations  of  the  several  parts  and  organs  of  the  body  is 
at  once  the  most  necessary  and  the  least  intellectual  form 
of  knowledge.  The  diligent  student  must  acquire  much 
more  than  this,  less  he  cannot  well  obtain.  Physiology 
belongs  altogether  to  a  higher  department ;  its  successful 
pursuit  necessitates  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties, 
and  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  which  belongs  to 
universal  science,  and  a  power  to  apply  the  inductive  and 
deductive  systems  of  reasoning.^^  Pathology,  as  a  distinct 
science,  claims  a  large  share  of  consideration.  Investigation 
of  the  phenomena  of  disease  is  only  to  be  carried  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  end  when  the  sciences  of  physics,  chemistry,  anatomy, 
and  physiology  are  applied  to  elucidate  what  would  other¬ 
wise  be  hopelessly  obscure.  Materia  medica,  including 
botany,  is  no  insignificant  branch  of  study  to  be  mastered 
before  a  system  of  therapeutics  other  than  empirical  can  be 
adapted  to  the  cure  of  disease.  Hygiene  in  the  present  day 
assumes  an  importance  which,  in  reference  to  the  lower 
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animals,  has  not  previously  been  recognised.  In  itself  it 
constitutes  a  comprehensive  study,  including  chemistry, 
microscopy,  rural  economy,  and  in  addition  every  division 
of  medical  science.  The  veterinarian  is  frequently  called 
upon  to  undertake  important  inquiries  in  relation  to  epizootic 
diseases,  and  he  risks  his  reputation  on  the  results.  To  a 
really  scientific  observer  such  inquiries  are  as  interesting  as 
they  are  important,  and  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
inquiry  he  gives  tacit  proof  to  those  about  him  of  his  com¬ 
petency  to  pursue  it  to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  His  know¬ 
ledge  of  rural  economy  renders  him  at  once  capable  of 
appreciating  the  conditions  under  which  the  animals  to 
which  his  investigation  relates  are  existing ;  the  characters 
of  the  soil,  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  herbage,  are 
matters  that  attract  his  attention.  As  an  anatomist, 
chemist,  physiologist,  and  pathologist,  he  critically  examines 
the  evidence,  and  as  a  philosopher  he  reasons  with  logical 
acuteness  and  mathematical  precision.  Experience  will  not 
avail  much  or  at  all  when  the  inquiry  refers  to  totally  new 
phenomena.  Facts,  as  the  term  is  understood,  may  be  few, 
and  possess  little  apparent  significance  to  the  mind  of  the 
merely  practical  man;  while  to  one  who  comprehends  the 
distinction  between  “the  inductive  and  deductive  processes 
of  reasoning  they  may  furnish  matter  for  deep  thought  or 
minute  analysis,  and  open  up  new  paths  of  inquiry. 

Out  of  the  discussion  that  is  going  on  something  tangible 
must  be  evolved.  It  is  not  difficult  to  denote  what  should 
be  done ;  the  question  rather  is.  Who  shall  inaugurate  the 
system  of  the  future  ?  A  legitimate  form  of  competition 
presents  itself  for  the  consideration  of  the  schools.  The 
central  institution  should  take  the  initiative,  and  if  it  shall 
do  so  we  misjudge  the  temper  of  the  entire  profession  if 
that  support  which  will  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  develop 
a  perfect  system  of  education,  is  not  at  once  accorded.  In¬ 
dependent  of  charters  and  privileges  or  immunities  pos¬ 
sessed,  or  to  be  sought  by  the  profession,  the  subject  of 
veterinary  education  stands  alone  in  its  importance,  and  unless 
we  deal  with  it  promptly,  honestly,  and  thoroughly,  we  must 
be  content  to  accept  the  contempt  which  we  shall  deserve. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  VETERINARY  CONGRESS. 

The  Third  International  Veterinary  Congress  was  held 
at  Zurich,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  1867,  and  extended  to 
the  8th.  Almost  all  the  States  of  Europe,  even  Turkey, 
sent  delegates  to  the  meeting.  England  was  represented 
by  Professor  Simonds  and  Mr.  Ernes ;  and  there  were 
besides,  Professor  Morton  and  Mr.  William  Field  (Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons).  The 
Congress  was  very  cordially  received  by  the  federal  and 
local  authorities,  who  had  put  the  principal  room  in  the 
Town-hall  at  its  disposition  for  the  meeting.  The  mornings 
were  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  Congress,  the  afternoons 
to  excursions  devised  by  the  Committee  and  town  authorities. 

The  principal  question  in  the  programme  Vas  that  of 
the  Rinderpest,  which,  owing  to  the  great  facilities  of  the 
means  of  transport  of  cattle,  threatens  to  become  universal. 
The  debates  on  this  question  were  very  animated.  It  was 
stated  that  the  excoriations  of  the  gums  and  the  redness  of 
the  vagina  were  not  diagnostic  signs  of  this  malady,  though 
they  may  be  coexistent  with  it.  The  Congress  came  to  the 
conclusions  that  in  the  last  two  vears  no  facts  had  been 
observed  to  alter  the  former  views  on  the  maladv  :  that  the 
only  means  of  checking  its  fearful  ravages  was  the  slaughter 
of  all  infected  and  suspected  animals ;  that  there  was  no 
reason  for  extending  the  quarantine  beyond  the  ten  days 
determined  by  the  last  Congress  of  Vienna  ;  that  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  rinderpest  to  other  ruminants  had  again  been 
often  observed,  but  no  authenticated  case  where  it  had 
been  communicated  to  any  non-ruminating  animals  ;  that 
there  were  no  instances  of  it  having  attacked  an  animal 
twice.  It  was  again  urged  that  a  commission  should  be 
appointed  by  the  different  Governments,  in  conjunction  witb 
that  of  Russia,  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  causes  of  the 
rinderpest,  the  locality  in  the  steppes,  where  it  spontaneously 
occurs.  This  was  also  proposed  by  Professor  lessen  in  a 
paper  sent  to  the  Congress,  he  being  unavoidably  absent; 
in  this  the  learned  professor  laid  down  certain  rules  how 
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the  Commission  should  proceed^  the  part  of  the  steppes  to 
be  explored^  the  researches^  experiments,  inoculations,  &c., 
to  be  made,  averring  that  it  would  take  years  to  complete 
the  object  in  view ;  and  that  the  reports  of  the  Commission 
should  be  published  in  the  Russian,  German,  French,  and 
English  languages.  There  was  afterwards  a  long  discussion 
on  disinfectants,  and  also  as  to  whether  the  flesh  of  suspected 
animals  could  be  used  for  food,  &c.,  without  danger  of  pro¬ 
pagating  the  disease. 

The  Congress  next  considered  the  necessity  of  an  official 
inspection,  by  competent  veterinary  surgeons,  of  all  animals 
destined  for  consumption  as  food,  as  well  as  the  meat  in 
the  butchers^  shops,  for  the  double  object  of  detecting  the 
early  stage  of  disease  and  the  preservation  of  public  health. 
The  animals  to  be  inspected  are — (1)  the  horse,  (2)  the  ox, 
(3)  the  sheep,  (4)  the  goat,  (5)  the  pig.  The  horse,  when 
destined  for  food,  should  be  inspected  exclusively  by  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeons,  while  for  the  others,  in  cases  where 
veterinary  surgeons  were  not  at  hand,  empirics  who  gave 
proof  of  competency  might  be  appointed  :  a  microscope  to 
be  kept  in  public  slaughter-houses  for  the  use  of  the  in¬ 
spector,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  discover  the  trichinae  in 
pigs.  A  proposition  was  made  that  all  condemned  meat  as 
unfit  for  food  should  be  injected  with  some  liquid  substance 
to  make  it  unpalatable.  Professor  Defays,  of  Brussels, 
produced  a  simple  instrument  invented  for  this  purpose  by 
him,  and  used  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cattle  plague  in 
Belgium. 

The  next  question  was  veterinary  organization.  The 
opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Congress  was  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  Veterinary  Medicine  should  be  regulated  by  law  in 
countries  where  it  was  not  so  already.  That  veterinary 
surgeons  alone  should  be  employed  by  the  authority  as 
referees  or  witnesses;  that  they  alone  be  entitled  to  the 
name  and  title  of  veterinary  surgeons,  &c.  On  the  question 
of  veterinary  education,  there  was  a  very  animated  discus¬ 
sion.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  same  preliminary 
education  should  be  required  for  the  veterinary  student, 
before  being  admitted  to  the  veterinary  schools,  as  that 
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required  from  the  medical  student ;  and  that  the  candidate 
should  give  proofs  of  having  received  a  liberal  education. 

The  next  point  was  the  time  to  be  required  for  the  study 
of  veterinary  medicine,  whether  it  should  be  three  or  four 
years.  After  a  lengthened  discussion,  during  which  not 
very  complimentary  allusion  was  made  to  the  English 
veterinary  schools  making  veterinary  surgeons  in  two  ses¬ 
sions  of  less  than  six  months  each,  the  decision  was  that 
at  least  three  years  of  ten  months^  study  in  each  year  were 
indispensable  for  the  education  of  a  veterinary  surgeon. 
There  was,  however,  a  considerable  minority  who  were  for 
four  years^  study.  The  creation  of  different  degrees  in  the 
profession  was  rejected,  as  well  as  the  conferring  diplomas 
of  veterinary  surgeons  by  the  universities  where  there  was 
only  one  professor  of  veterinary  science,  it  being  deemed 
desirable  that  veterinary  surgeons  should  be  independent  of 
universities  and  other  scholastic  establishments,  but  where 
this  could  not  be  attained  veterinary  science  should  be 
taught  separately  from  the  other  branches  of  science. 

The  Congress  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  question  of 
pleuro-pneumony,  which  stood  second  in  the  programme ; 
but  for  reasons  not  explained  the  report  of  the  Committee 
had  not  been  sent  in.  There  was  very  little  discussion  on 
this  important  question.  There  was,  however,  a  unanimous 
opinion  that  pleuro-pneumonia  was  a  contagious  and  infec¬ 
tious  malady,  against  which  those  police  measures,  which  are 
directed  against  contagious  diseases,  should  be  enforced. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  had  been  recorded  for  the  President 
and  the  other  officers,  the  third  Congress  was  declared  to 
be  closed. 

The  fourth  International  Veterinary  Congress  is  appointed 
to  meet  in  Brussels,  in  1870,  Professors  Thierness  and 
Defays  having  undertaken  the  organization  of  the  meeting. 
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THE  TRUE  NATURE  OE  OZONE. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  long-desired  secret 
of  the  nature  of  ozone  is  at  last  revealed,  and  that  this  curious 
body  has,  by  the  latest  of  the  persevering  labours  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  been  removed  from  the  region  of  mystery 
into  the  clear  light  of  scientific  knowledge.  Chemists  may 
well  feel  proud  that  so  obscure  and  difficult  a  problem  should 
so  soon  have  received  a  satisfactory  solution — that  they  are 
able  with  so  great  a  degree  of  confidence  to  assert  that  they 
can  not  only  prepare  the  substance  by  a  great  variety  of 
methods,  and  test  for  it  with  the  nicest  accuracy,  but  are 
acquainted  with  its  nature,  its  density,  and  the  cause  of  its 
marvellously  energetic  properties. 

In  1785  the  well-known  electrician.  Van  Marum,  passing 
electric  sparks  through  oxygen,  which  had  been  discovered 
but  eleven  years  before,  found  that  a  peculiar  odour  was  im¬ 
parted  to  the  ox3^gen,  and  with  it  the  pow’er  of  acting  directly 
on  mercur}^  The  odour  being  identical  with  that  observed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  electrical  machine  in  action,  Van 
Marum  not  unnaturally  ascribed  it  to  the  electricity,  and 
passed  it  by  as  evidently  the  odour  of  the  electrical  mat¬ 
ter."’^  It  w^as  not  until  1840  that  Professor  Schonbein,  of 
Basle,  who  is  justly  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  ozone,  took 
the  subject  up,  obtained  the  odorous  substance  by  several 
different  methods,  and  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears,  and 
which  he  coined  from  the  Greek  6^w,  I  smell.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  Schonbeiffis  whole  love  has  been  devoted 
to  his  offspring.  He  seems  to  work  at  nothing  else,  to  think 
of  nothing  else,  and  all  the  reactions  of  chemistry  are  only 
interesting  to  him  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  operations 
of  oxygen.  To  him  we  owe  a  vast  collection  of  interesting- 
facts,  experiments,  and  tests,  among  which  not  the  least 
important  is  the  well-known  starch  and  iodide  of  potassium 
reagent.  Unfortunately,  however,  his  theories  have  been  by 
no  means  so  valuable  as  his  facts,  and  all  that  we  know  of 
the  true  nature  of  ozone  we  owe  to  the  labours  of  other 
chemists. 

One  of  the  earliest  hypotheses  on  the  nature  of  ozone  was 
that  advocated  by  Williamson,  and  afterwards  adopted  and 
supported  by  Baumert,  It  represented  the  substance  as  a 
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teroxide  of  hydrogen^  and  it  rested  mainly  on  the  alleged  fact 
that  water  was  always  formed  during  the  destruction  of 
ozone.  But  Becquerel  and  Fremy  in  1852,  and  still  more 
distinctly  Andrews  in  1856,  upset  this  hypothesis  by  proving 
that  ozone  might  be  produced  by  the  passage  of  sparks 
through  pure  and  perfectly  dry  oxygen,  and  that  it  w’as 
identical  in  its  nature  by  whatever  process  it  was  prepared. 
Both  observers  confirmed  the  conclusion  previously  arrived 
at  by  Marignac  and  De  la  Rive,  that  ozone  was  nothing  but 
an  altered  or  allotropic  variety  of  ordinary  oxygen.  In 
1858  Schonbein  started  a  new  and  very  plausible  hypothesis. 
He  announced  that  ordinary  oxygen  was  a  neutral  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  oppositely  electrical  and  therefore  very  active 
bodies.  For  one  of  these — the  substance  formed  by  the 
electralization  of  oxygen  or  air,  the  electrolysis  of  w’ater,  the 
slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus,  and  the  decomposition  of  most 
metallic  peroxides — he  retained  the  old  name  ozone,  and  he 
called  those  substances  which  evolved  this  kind  of  oxygen 
ozonides.  Ozone  was  negative  oxygen,  and  its  symbol  was  ©, 
The  other,  the  positive  variety  of  oxygen,  0,  or  antozone,  he 
did  not  succeed  in  isolating,  but  he  assumed  its  existence  in 
a  certain  class  of  peroxides  which  he  named  antozonides,  and 
of  w^hich  the  peroxides  of  hydrogen  and  barium  are  the  most 
important  members.  The  so-called  ozonised  turpentine, 
cod-liver  oil,  and  ether  are  likewise,  according  to  Schonbein, 
antozonides.  When  an  ozonide  and  an  antozonide  are 
brought  in  contact  under  suitable  conditions,  the  negative 
oxygen  of  one  combines  with  the  positive  oxygen  of  the 
other,  and  the  result  is  the  evolution  of  ordinary  or  neutral 
oxygen.  But  this  ingenious  theory,  although  it  is  still  re¬ 
ceived  by  many  chemists  in  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
was  entirely  demolished  in  1863  in  some  elaborate  researches 
by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  B.  C.  Brodie.  That  accurate  chemist 
proved  that  the  hypothesis  of  two  different  kinds  of  oxygen 
w^as  entirely  unnecessary  for  the  explanation  of  any  known 
facts — that  it  w^as,  indeed,  as  gratuitous  as  it  was  unfounded. 
That  oxygen  as  well  as  other  elements  may  exist  in  different 
polar  states  in  different  compounds  is  indeed  highly  probable, 
and  was  maintained  by  Brodie  himself  as  long  ago  as  1850. 
But  that  is  very  different  from  maintaining,  as  Schonbein 
does,  that  the  two  kinds  of  oxygen  are  essentially  distinct 
and  capable  of  isolation. 

The  next  important  step  in  the  history  of  this  subject  w^as 
taken  by  Andrews  and  Tait,  in  a  magnificent  research  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Royal  Society  in  i860.  These  observers,  con¬ 
firming  the  previously  known  fact  that  only  a  small  propor- 
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tion,  in  extreme  cases  only  one-twelfth  of  the  oxygen  can 
by  the  electric  discharge  be  converted  into  ozone^  found  that 
a  constant  and  considerable  diminution  of  volume  accom¬ 
panied  the  change.  100  volumes  of  oxygen,  when  subjected 
to  the  silent  discharge,  which  is  f6und  to  be  the  most  opera¬ 
tive,  may  contract  to  about  92  volumes,  but  never  to  much 
less  than  this.  Hence  ozone  must  be  denser  than  oxygen — 
a  fact  which  alone  would  suffice  to  refute  Schonbein^s  view. 
But  another  most  startling  fact  was  next  observed.  Mer¬ 
cury,  or  some  other  oxidisable  substance,  was  introduced 
into  the  ozonised  oxygen,  and  the  ozone  entirely  absorbed 
Strange  to  say,  the  oxygen  which  remained  behind  was  found 
to  have  precisely  the  same  volume  as  it  had  before  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  ozone.  If  92  volumes  of  ozonised  oxygen  were 
so  treated,  92  volumes  of  oxygen  free  from  ozone  would  in 
all  cases  remain  behind,  so  that  the  density  of  ozone  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  absolutely  infinite.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
ozonised  oxygen  were  heated,  the  original  100  volumes  would 
be  obtained,  because,  as  every  one  knows,  ozone  is  destroyed 
by  heat. 

Andrews  and  Tait  did  not  attem^pt  to  account  for  this 
extraordinary  fact;  but  soon  afterwards  Dr.  Odling,  with  his 
accustomed  acuteness,  suggested  an  explanation  which  has 
recently  been  confirmed  in  a  most  striking  manner  by  an 
experiment  of  Soret^s.  [Comptes  Rendus,  November  27^  1865.) 
It  is  now  conceded  by  nearly  all  chemists  that  each  molecule 
of  oxygen  in  the  free  state  consists  of  twm  atoms — that,  in 
fact,  the  true  formula  for  free  oxygen  is  O^j.  Odling  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  formation  of  oxygen  might  really  be  the  con¬ 
densation  of  another  atom  of  oxygen  into  each  molecule,  and 
that  the  formula  for  ozone  might  therefore  be  O.^,  and  its 
density  one-half  greater  than  that  of  oxygen.  When  100 
volumes  of  oxygen  w’ere  reduced  by  ozonization  to  92,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  8  volumes  of  oxygen  combined  wfith 
16  volumes,  and  produced  l6  volumes  of  ozone.  The  change 
might  be  represented  in  this  way : 

4O2  "h  SOg  —  8O3. 

a  molecule  of  ozone  O3  occupying  the  same  volume  as  a 
molecule  of  oxygen  Og.  The  absorption  of  the  ozone  by 
mercury,  iodine,  &c.,  might  really  be  only  the  removal  of  the 
third  atom  of  oxygen,  which  would  of  course  leave  the  volume 
unaltered. 

IG  volumes.  16  volumes. 

8O3  4-  8Hg802  =  8O2  -f  8HgO. 
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The  same  view  would  account  for  the  mutual  reduetion  whieh 
ozone  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen  exercise  upon  one  another, 
and,  in  fact,  for  all  known  reactions  of  ozone. 

Ozone.  Oxygen.  Water. 

O3  +  H2O2  =  2O2  +  HgO. 

This  beautiful  hypothesis,  however,  must  have  remained  a 
mere  hypothesis  but  for  the  remarkable  experimental  veri¬ 
fication  which  it  has  received  from  the  hands  of  M.  Soret. 
We  have  seen  that  all  ordinary  substances  are  only  capable 
of  removing  one  atom  of  oxygen  from  each  molecule  of 
ozone ;  but  Soret  has  at  length  succeeded  in  finding  a  body 
— oil  of  turpentine — which  absorbs  the  whole  molecule,  the 
whole  three  atoms  of  oxygen.  To  take  our  previous  illustra¬ 
tion,  if  the  92  volumes  of  ozonised  oxygen  were  treated  with 
oil  of  turpentine,  a  dense  white  cloud  would  appear,  the 
ozone  would  disappear,  but  instead  of  the  volume  remaining 
the  same  it  would  contract  to  76  volumes,  the  I6O3  having 
been  removed  bodily  instead  of  being  merely  reduced  to  I6O2. 

This  experiment  seems  to  place  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  instead  of  the  mass  oT  hypotheses  which  so  lately  reigned, 
we  have  now  a  simple,  beautiful,  and  coherent  theory  which 
affords  an  intelligible  explanation  of  known  facts.  It  is  the 
more  to  be  rejoiced  at,  since  the  importance  of  ozone  in  art 
as  well  as  nature  seems  to  be  rapidly  developing,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how'  high  that  importance  may  rise. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

Sir, — A  few  days  ago,  being  in  Paris,  I  was  desirous  of 
tasting  horse-flesh,  and  ascertaining  for  myself  whether  it 
deserved  the  reputation  it  has  acquired  among  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  of  persons  who  have  tried  it,  and 
whether  it  is  fitted  to  become  an  article  of  food  for  the 
people.  I  had  fancied  that  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a  restaurant  wffiich  supplied  plats  a  cheval ;  but  in 
this  I  w'as  mistaken.  Although  there  are  several  houcheries 
wffiere  horse-flesh  is  said  to  be  cooked  at  home,  there  is  as 
yet  no  restaurant  in  Paris  which  professes  to  furnish  it.  I 
had,  however,  the  good  fortune  to  be  provided  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  M.  Decroix,  one  of  the  chief  veterinary  surgeons 
to  the  Garde  de  Paris,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
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horse-flesbj  and  who  has  from  the  most  benevolent  motives 
devoted  much  of  his  time  and  attention  for  several  years  to 
the  object  of  overcoming  the  prejudice  against  it^  and  inducing 
the  public_,  at  all  events,  to  try  the  experiment.  I  accord¬ 
ingly  paid  M.  Decroix  a  visit  at  his  rooms  in  the  Caserne  cle 
la  Cite,  between  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  Notre  Dame. 
He  politely  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  on  the  following 
day,  and  allowed  me  to  bring  two  friends  with  me.  One  of 
these  was  M.  du  Chaillu,  the  well-known  African  traveller. 
We  sat  down  to  a  dinner  of  which  every  dish  consisted  of 
horse-flesh,  cooked  by  M.  Decroix^s  servant,  a  private  soldier, 
who  was  our  only  attendant.  We  began  with  consomme  cle 
cheval,  a  very  good  soup ;  and  then  had  houilli  saucisson,  a 
kind  of  ragout,  and  of  roti,  all  of  horse  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  only  dish  that  was  not  exclusively  so  was  one  of 
pommes-de-terre,  but  these  had  horse-oil  poured  over  them,  so 
that  everything  was  en  stiite.  The  result  was  that  we  all 
pronounced  the  repast  excellent.  I  began  with  a  decided 
feeling  of  prejudice  and  repugnance,  but  it  w^as  impossible  to 
resist  the  fact  that  the  food  was  as  palatable  and  good  as  any 
one  could  wish  to  eat.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  could  have 
been  distinguished  in  taste  from  excellent  beef,  and,  if  we 
had  not  known  what  we  were  eating,  w^e  should,  in  perfect 
innocence,  have  supposed  that  our  dinner  was  w^holly  taken 
from  our  old  friend  the  ox.  Were  I  not  afraid  of  occupying 
too  much  of  your  space,  I  could  tell  some  amusing  stories  of 
mistakes  that  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  surprise.  Especially  good  were  the  houilli,  the  sau¬ 
cisson,  and  the  roti.  The  colour  of  the  meat  is  dark,  like 
that  of  game,  and  this  is  really  the  chief,  if  not  only,  differ¬ 
ence  that  can  be  perceived  between  horseflesh  when  cooked 
and  beef  or  mutton.  There  w^ere  two  bottles  of  horse-oil  on 
the  table,  and  it  was  clear  and  pure  and  as  free  from  any 
unpleasant  smell  as  olive  oil;  and  yet  the  horse  which  fur¬ 
nished  all  the  dishes  for  our  capital  dinner  was  an  old  one — 
ires  vieux  as  our  host  told  us ;  and,  as  I  have  before  said,  the 
chef  de  cuisine  was  a  private  soldier. 

As  regards,  then,  not  only  the  capability,  but  the  fitness 
of  horse-flesh  to  furnish  a  new  and  excellent  article  of  human 
food,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  Solvetur  edendo — and  when 
once  the  feeling  of  prejudice  is  overcome,  I  see  no  reason 
wEy  it  should  not  take  its  place  on  our  table  as  a  w'elcome 
variety,  instead  of  the  everlasting  beef,  mutton,  and  veal. 
But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  that  I  write  this 
letter.  When  wx  consider  how  many  thousands  of  families 
in  this  country  never,  or  hardly  ever,  taste  meat  at  all,  be- 
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cause  the  price  places  it  beyond  their  reach,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  introduction  of  horse-flesh  as  an  article  of  food  would 
be  an  inestimable  boon,  providing  that  it  can  be  got  as  cheap 
as  it  is  nourishing  and  palatable.  That  it  is  palatable  I 
know ;  that  it  is  more  nourishing  than  beef  I,  of  course, 
cannot  assert  from  experience,  but  it  is  declared  to  be  so  by 
those  who  have  carefully  watched  its  effects;  and  as  to 
cheapness,  it  can  be  sold,  and  is  sold  in  Paris,  at  about  two¬ 
pence  per  pound.  This  may  surprise  people  at  first  when 
thev  remember  how  much  more  valuable  an  animal  the  horse 
is  than  the  ox.  But  the  question  is  not  about  killing  and 
sending  to  the  butcher  horses  which  are  fit  for  work,  but 
those  w'hich  are  disabled  by  accident,  and  those  w^hieh  are 
getting  too  old  for  labour;  for  these  latter,  after  a  little 
feeding,  furnish  excellent  food  for  the  table.  A  vast  number 
of  horses,  perfectly  free  from  disease,  which  are  now  sold  at 
the  price  of  ^1  each  for  the  knacker^s  yard,  might  be  sold 
to  butchers  for  human  food.  M.  Decroix  has  eaten  horse¬ 
flesh  for  eight  years,  and  the  average  price  of  each  of  the 
animals  which  supplied  his  table  has  not  exceeded  15f.,  or 
12s.;  and  he  calculates  that  in  Prance  and  Algeria  there  is 
enough  of  horse-flesh  now  thrown  away  as  useless  to  supply 
a  yearly  addition  to  the  food  of  the  people  of  33,000,000 
kilogrammes.  The  sale  of  horse-flesh  is  gradually  increasing 
in  Paris,  and  there  are  now  seventeen  or  eighteen  butchers^ 
shops  where  it  can  be  procured.  Two  new  ones  were  opened 
last  week  for  the  purpose.  Before  the  sale  was  allowed  the 
French  Government  in  1836  referred  the  question  as  one  of 
public  health  to  the  Conseil  d^Hygiene,  in  Paris,  and  that 
body  reported  in  its  favour.  It  is  becoming  an  article  of 
food  in  Denmark,  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Wurtemburg, 
and  other  countries,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
become  so  here.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste  whether  horse-flesh 
is  preferred  to  beef  by  those  who  can  afford  to  buy  either; 
but  this  is  not  the  question  as  regards  the  poor.  Thousands 
of  them  now  cannot  get  meat  at  all,  and  if  they  cant  pro¬ 
cure  it  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  article  of  food  w'hich  is 
wholesome  and  excellent,  it  would  be  absurd  to  let  mere 
prejudice  stand  in  the  way. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Forsyth. 

Mortimer i  Oct.  I6^y^. 

In  commenting  on  this  important  subject,  W’hich  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  discussed  in  our  pages,  and  chiefly  in  letters 
from  Mr.  Ernes,  the  editor  of  the  Times  observes  that, 
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garrison  reduced  to  feed  upon'horse-flesh  is  a  popular  illustra¬ 
tion  of  military  straits  and  professional  endurance,  and  some 
of  our  readers  no  doubt  will  remember  the  story  of  a  French 
cook,  who  from  these  materials  alone  supplied  his  master, 
the  commandant  of  a  besieged  town,  with  twelve  delicious 
dishes  every  day.  If,  however,  we  were  to  suggest  that  this 
is  what  we  are  all  coming  to  in  these  times  of  peace,  plenty, 
free  trade,  and  high  farming,  our  remarks  would  certainly  be 
received  with  considerable  astonishment,  and  yet  such  ideas 
are  actually  entertained.  Not  that  we  are  to  take  to  horse¬ 
flesh  exactly  in  default  of  beef,  but  that  with  beef  at  \Ocl,  a 
pound  we  may  do  worse  than  eat  horse  at  2^.  A  letter  which 
we  publish  this  morning  from  no  unknown  pen  wdll  inform 
the  reader  that  \vhat  the  French  cook  is  described  as  doing 
in  the  story  was  actually  done  in  Paris  wdthin  the  last  fort¬ 
night,  and  with  such  success  that  the  sauce  of  hunger  was 
not  needed  to  give  the  dinner  a  relish.  A  few  days  ago  Mr. 
W.  Forsyth  partook  in  the  French  capital  of  a  banquet  of 
five  courses,  all  horse-flesh,  from  beginning  to  end — the  very 
vegetables  being  dressed  wdth  “  horse-oik^  instead  of  butter, 
to  secure  uniformity  in  the  entertainment.  This  dinner  he 
now  assures  us  was  excellent.  Every  dish  was  palatable, 
appetizing,  and  nutritious.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the 
meat  was  actually  better  than  ox-beef,  but  it  was  every  bit  as 
good,  and,  in  fact,  except  for  a  little  darkness  of  colour,  ^vas 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  sirloin  of  the  shops.  The 
horse-oiP'’  wull  probably  be  regarded  as  the  most  doubtful 
article  in  the  bill  of  fare ;  but  our  correspondent  adds  that 
two  bottles  of  the  neat  extract  were  put  upon  the  table  for 
inspection,  and  that  the  best  olive  oil  could  not  have  been 
sweeter,  clearer,  or  more  perfectly  free  from  all  objectionable 
qualities.  It  should  also  be  understood,  for  the  proper 
appreciation  of  the  argument,  that  Mr.  Forsyth  approached 
the  experiment  without  any  prepossession  in  favour  of  the 
novelty.  He  was  by  no  means  what  spiritualists  describe  as 
suitably  disposed,^^  or  prepared  wdth  the  requisite  amount 
of  faith  and  credulity.  On  the  contrary,  he  took  his  seat 
wdth  a  decided  feeling  of  prejudice  and  repugnance,^’  which 
^vas  only  conquered,  he  now  avers,  by  the  undeniable  plea¬ 
santness  of  the  viands  served  up.  The  proof  of  the  meat 
w’as  in  the  eating,  and  so  favorable  was  the  evidence  that 
Mr.  Forsyth  does  not  see  why  horse-flesh,  apart  from  econo¬ 
mical  considerations,  should  not  be  introduced  to  our  tables 
as  an  acceptable  variety  ^Hnstead  of  the  everlasting  beef, 
mutton,  and  veal.” 

VVe  should  have  no  objection  to  see  these  old  favourites 
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a  little  more  everlasting^’  than  they  now  appear  to  be,  but, 
as  to  the  main  question,  there  is  certainly  no  visible  reason 
for  excluding  horse-flesh  from  our  butchers^  shops  in  aid  of 
other  supplies.  The  horse  is  a  particularly  clean  animal, 
and  a  very  wholesome  feeder.  His  provender  is  substan¬ 
tially  that  of  the  ox,  and  if  the  meat  upon  his  bones  is  agree¬ 
able  to  the  human  stomach  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  it  can 
be  otherwise  than  suitable  to  the  constitution.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  it  is  actually  eaten  oftener  than  is  supposed ;  and 
when  the  question  attracted  some  attention  a  few  years  ago, 
the  chief  objection  to  the  proposal  was  based,  not  upon  any 
unfitness  of  the  meat  for  general  consumption,  but  upon  the 
impossibility  of  getting  it  at  any  such  price  as  would  recom¬ 
mend  its  introduction.  A  horse,  it  was  said,  must,  if  in 
wholesome  condition,  be  worth  far  more  than  a  cow,  so  that 
nothing  would  be  gained  by  resorting  to  horse-flesh  instead 
of  beef.  This  impression,  however,  Mr.  Forsyth  now  desires 
to  remove.  He  tells  us  that  there  is  no  question  of  killing 
for  such  consumption  any  horse  fit  for  work;  but  he  adds 
that  a  horse  past  work,  and  fit,  according  to  our  present 
notion,  only  for  the  knacker,  may  by  a  little  feeding  be  con¬ 
verted  into  such  an  animal  as  a  butcher  might  gladly  buy. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  essence  of  the  whole  proposition  in  its 
economical  aspect.  The  gentleman  who  entertained  our 
correspondent,  and  who  had  been  a  horse-eater  for  these 
eight  years,  had  never  given,  upon  an  average,  above  12^.  for 
a  store  beast,  and  the  actual  price  of  the  meat  in  Paris  at  this 
moment  is  only  ^d.  a  pound.  After  this  evidence  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  question  becomes  one  of  taste  or  prejudice 
exclusively,  though  it  would  be  vain  to  disguise  the  difficulty 
which  even  thus  remains.  Antipathies  or  prepossessions  in 
the  matter  of  food  are  very  hard  to  be  overcome. 

It  is  a  question  on  which  free  thinking  would  undoubtedly 
be  far  more  sensible  than  bigotry;  but  a  new  viand  is  not, 
after  all,  our  only  resource.  Beef  and  mutton  appear,  from 
some  inscrutable  cause,  to  be  obstinately  and  unaccountably 
dear  in  these  islands — dear  even  when  oxen  and  sheep  are 
cheap ;  but  that  anomaly  does  not  prevail  everywhere.  Beef 
in  South  America  and  mutton  in  Australia  are  as  cheap  as 
any  man  could  wish — cheaper,  in  fact,  than  horse-flesh  in 
Paris.  Only  last  Thursday  we  published  the  very  latest 
reports  from  the  Melbourne  markets,  and  in  these  lists  it  was 
stated  that  a  fore-quarter  of  mutton  sold  for  a  shilling.  In 
smaller  pieces  the  meat  could  be  had  for  \\cl.  a  pound.  We 
observed,  the  other  day,  that  the  Australian  farmers  reckon 
a  fat  sheep  to  be  worth  13^.;  but  this  is  as  the  animal  stands 
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in  his  skin  and  fleece.  Take  these  away^  and  there  remains 
about  6s.  for  the  entire  carcase. 

Now^  is  it  really  meant  that  in  these  days^  with  a  whole 
sheep  selling  for  65.  in  Australia,  and  mutton  at  lOd.  a  pound 
in  England,  nothing  can  be  done  to  bring  the  two  markets 
to  something  more  like  a  level?  Be  it  understood  that  the 
conditions  on  both  sides  are  peculiarly  strong.  There  is 
nothing  doubtful  or  exceptional  about  the  exuberance  of  the 
supply.  Not  only  are  sheep  actually  saleable  in  Australia  at 
6s.  a  carcase,  but  they  are  likely,  according  to  all  accounts, 
to  be  cheaper  still.  The  flocks  were  increasing  and  multiply¬ 
ing  by  millions ;  in  fact,  the  colonists  could  not  tell  what  to 
do  with  their  abundance,  and  still  the  increase  was  going  on. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  here  is  certain,  constant,  and 
growing.  It  was  the  first,  and  it  is  still  the  chief  expression 
of  that  diffusion  of  comfort  which  the  prosperity  of  the  last 
fifty  years  has  produced.  Before  the  influx  of  Californian 
gold  had  been  even  suspected  to  affect  prices  meat  began  to 
rise,  and  nothing  that  mercantile  or  agricultural  enterprise 
could  accomplish  has  yet  sufficed  to  bring  it  down.  Nor  is 
the  agency  at  work  by  any  means  exhausted.  An  incidental 
observation  in  the  letter  of  our  correspondent  shows  what  a 
margin  for  expansion  still  remains.  He  alludes  to  the  many 
thousands  of  families  in  this  country  never,  or  hardly  ever, 
tasting  meat  at  all,  because  the  price  places  it  beyond  their 
reach.^^  Precisely  so ;  but  we  are  glad  to  think  that  hitherto 
every  year  has  raised  families  after  families  from  this  position 
to  the  rank  of  meat-consuming  households,  and  this  flood  of 
prosperity,  notwithstanding  some  occasional  ebbs,  we  trust 
may  go  on  ;  but  just  as  it  goes  on  wdll  the  demand  for  food 
• — good  animal  food — increase,  and  that  is  why  we  are  all  so 
much  concerned  in  the  supply.  Perhaps,  not  through 
necessity  but  enlightenment,  we  may  get  over  our  dislike  to 
horse-flesh ;  perhaps  South  America  and  Australia  may  prove 
our  best  grazing  farms,  but  somehow  or  other  meat,  though 
on  everybody’s  table,  ought  to  be  cheap,  or,  at  any  rate, 
much  cheaper  than  it  is. 
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LECTURE  BY  PBOEESSOR  SIMONUS  ON  DISEASES 

IN  SHEEP. 

{Continued from  p.  794.) 

In  common  with  Dr.  Cobbold,  I  have  for  some  time  been 
engaged  in  investigating  the  development  of  this  class  of 
entozoa^  and  I  have  by  me^  as  Dr.  Cobbold  has  also,  tape¬ 
worms  produced  from  various  hydatids  which  have  been  given 
to  dogs,  cats,  and  other  carnivorous  animals.  We  have  them 
at  various  ages.  We  gave  the  hydatids  to  the  dog,  and  killed 
him  within  a  certain  number  of  days,  and  found  the  product 
of  the  hydatids  present.  And  so  we  followed  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  creatures  from  time  to  time.  I  merely  refer  to 
these  experiments  in  order  to  show  that  we  know  something 
pretty  certain  with  regard  to  the  tapeworm,  but  little  as  to 
the  nematoid  worm;  for  as  to  how  these  tricocephali  and 
sclerostoma  get  into  the  intestines  and  increase  in  number, 
all  we  know  is  that  they  are  oviparous,  perfect  male  and 
female,  arid  beyond  this  we  know  nothing.  It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  thing.  Take  some  of  the  large  intestinal  worms,  by  way 
of  illustrating  this  point.  You  have  seen  in  the  horse  and  in 
other  animals  a  large  worm,  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  very  like 
the  earthworm,  but  white  in  colour.  We  call  it,  because  it  is 
like  the  earthworm,  the  lumbricoid  worm.  I  have  a  speci¬ 
men  in  my  possession  of  a  pig^s  intestines,  with  worms  in  it 
six  or  eight  inches  long.  There  are  not  less  than  between 
two  and  three  hundred  crammed  into  the  intestines,  though 
the  pig  was  only  six  weeks  old,  and  the  worms  were  deve¬ 
loped  to  the  size  of  an  ordinary  quill.  I  have  other  worms, 
taken  from  dogs  only  three  weeks  old,  and  these  worms, 
though  they  are  not  lumbricoid,  are  fully  matured.  In  fact, 
they  had  been  perfectly  formed  in  that  short  space  of  time ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  though  you  find  them  of  various  sizes 
and  of  perfect  form,  you  never  find  a  young  one  as  the  imme¬ 
diate  product  of  these  parent  worms.  Here  is  an  egg,  which 
is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye :  that  egg  has  to  produce  a 
young  worm,  which  is  to  be  developed  somewhere ;  yet  we 
never  see  them  in  such  a  form  as  that  we  are  able  to  say  that 
it  is  a  young  lumbricoid  worm.  We  know  nothing  about  them ; 
but  here  is  this  fact,  that  if  you  take  one  of  these  worms,  cut 
it  up,  put  it  in  a  jar  of  water,  allow  it  to  remain  there  for  ten 
or  twelve  months,  and  then  examine  the  deposit  at  the  bottom. 
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which  has  the  appearance  of  so  much  decomposed  matter, 
you  will  see  the  young  worms  beginning  to  exist  in  the  eggs, 
and  not  before.  Their  vitality  is  preserved.  They  undergo  a 
subsequent  change.  The  young  worm  is  produced ;  it 
becomes  parasitic,  and  enters  the  intestines  and  stomach  of 
the  animal.  So  that  in  reality  we  open  up  a  vast  field  of 
inquiry — one  that  will  amply  repay  an  individual  for  culti¬ 
vating  it,  but  which  wdll  require  a  life,  or  two  or  three,  to 
make  anything  out  of  it  at  all.  With  regard  to  getting  rid 
of  these  intestinal  worms  as  a  cause  of  diarrhoea,  I  believe 
that  great  benefit  would  result  from  the  daily  use  of  salt. 
Even  though  the  lambs  are  scouring,  and  salt  is  otherwise 
objectionable,  a  certain  quantity  of  salt  mixed  with  ordinary 
food  will  be  found  eflPectual  in  arresting  diarrhoea.  Besides 
that,  advantage  will  result  from  the  more  direct  anthelmintic 
agents.  Let  balls,  which  are  preferable  to  draughts,  be  made 
of  Venice  turpentine,  with  sulphate  of  iron  and  some  gentian. 
Give  them  to  the  sheep,  and  you  will  find  that  you  bring 
away  these  tncocephali  and  sclerostoma  in  very  large  num¬ 
bers.  Then,  having  got  rid  of  this  cause,  ordinary  attention 
and  dry  food  will  be  effective  in  restoring  the  health  of  the 
animal.  But  beyond  these  as  causes  of  diarrhoea  in  lambs, 
we  have  other  causes  that  are  occasionally  brought  into  ope¬ 
ration,  but  which  are  precisely  the  reverse  of  some  of  those 
to  which  I  have  referred.  Sheep  suffer  less  in  this  respect 
from  what  we  may  call  an  excess  of  indigestible  wmody  fibre 
of  vegetables  than  any  other  animals.  I  will  illustrate  that  in 
this  way.  We  will  suppose  that  a  man  has  a  number  of 
young  weaning  calves,  or  under  a  year  old.  He  is  rather 
niggard.  He  has  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  nutritive 
properties  of  straw,  and  he  thinks  fit  to  give  the  animals  an 
excess  of  straw,  to  have  it  cut  into  chaff,  and  supplied  to 
them  in  a  rather  large  quantity.  I  know  what  will  be  the 
result.  He  will  have  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  diarrhoea, 
and  occasionally  sustain  severe  losses  in  consequence.  That 
diarrhoea  depends  upon  the  direct  irritating  effects  of  the 
ingesta  upon  the  intestinal  canal.  It  is  a  material  that  is  not 
properly  digested  and  assimilated.  The  fact  is  that  straw 
is  straw,  and  that  you  can  make  nothing  else  out  of  it, 
when  it  gets  into  the  intestinal  canal.  You  may  rely 

upon  it  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood  will  come  out 
of  it;  whilst  there  is  a  great  deal  of  indigestible  material  in 
it,  which  acts  as  an  irritant  on  the  intestinal  canal,  and  pro¬ 
duces  diarrhoea.  Sheep  will  now  and  then  suffer  from  similar 
causes.  If  a  man  gives  too  much  chaff  to  his  sheep,  and  too 
little  corn,  or  if  he  withholds  a  certain  quantity  of  green  and 
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succulent  food  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  there  will  be 
frequent  cases  of  diarrhoea.  The  same  amount  of  mischief, 
however,  is  not  produced  in  sheep  as  in  cattle,  because  sheep, 
though  ruminating  animals,  gather  their  food  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner  from  oxen.  They  take  more  pains,  in  short, 
in  masticating  their  food  than  the  ox.  Hence,  when  sheep 
are  upon  pastures,  we  see  them  feeding  very  closely,  and 
masticating  every  mouthful  for  a  longer  time  than  oxen. 
The  ox  swallows  his  food  in  a  mass.  Chaff  is  partaken  of  in 
the  same  manner.  In  these  circumstances  a  change  of  food 
becomes  necessary,  and  by  this  means  benefit  results.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  give  astringents,  because  they  do  not  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Remove  the  cause,  then,  and  the 
effect  w'ill  follow.  Now,  not  only  these  several  causes,  and  a 
number  of  others  to  which  I  have  not  referred,  are  produc¬ 
tive  of  mischief,  but  diarrhoea  is  also  very  often  symptomatic 
of  other  diseases.  We  have  diarrhoea  due  not  only  to  the 
active  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimen¬ 
tary  canal,  and  to  the  existence  of  parasites,  but  not  unfre- 
quently  to  other  separate  and  distinct  diseases.  If  I  wanted 
the  best  illustration  of  this  which  science  affords,  I  should 
direct  your  attention  to  the  circumstance  of  sheep  becoming 
affected  with  the  malady  which  we  term  cattle  plague.  Here 
we  have  a  disease  which  in  the  sheep  is  invariably,  I  believe, 
associated  with  dysenteric  purging.  Hence,  we  get  an  apt 
illustration  of  morbific  matter  carried  into  the  organism  of  an 
animal,  and  so  deranging  its  entire  system,  as  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  fatal  attack  of  diarrhoea.  I  have  thus  thrown  out 
a  few  hints  with  regard  to  some  of  the  causes  which  produce 
derangement  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  I  know  I  have  done 
so  very  imperfectly.  I  will  only  say,  in  concluding,  that 
among  our  most  useful  astringents  for  arresting  diarrhoea  are 
galls.  Next  to  the  use  of  astringents,  stands  the  neutralisa¬ 
tion  of  the  acid  secretions  which  come  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  all  cases  of  diarrhoea, 
without  reference  to  the  causes  that  may  be  existing  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  diarrhoea,  by  means  of  antacids,  particularly  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  potash,  w’hich  is  a  most  effective  agent.  If  we  feel 
a  disturbance  or  a  lax  state  of  the  bowels  coming  on  we  shall 
frequently  find  that  by  abstaining  from  food  and  taking 
a  good  bold  dose  of  carbonate  of  soda  the  complaint 
wdll  be  checked  at  once,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
carbonate  neutralizes  the  acid  secretion  which  exists  under 
the  circumstances  even  without  reference  to  the  causes  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  diarrhoea.  With  these  remarks  I  con¬ 
clude  my  lecture. 
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The  Chairman  asked  the  professor  if  he  had  ever  analysed 
the  hair-balls  of  which  he  spoke  ? 

Professor  Simonds  had  only  examined  them  microscopically. 
They  were  composed  entirely  of  vegetable  hairs;  in  other 
words,  the  mucus  of  the  intestines  glued  the  hairs  together, 
and  converted  them  into  a  species  of  felt. 

The  Chairman,  in  reference  to  tape-worms,  said  he  saw  one 
which  came  from  a  dog  of  his,  last  summer,  and  which  was 
twenty-four  feet  in  length. 

Professor  Simonds. — In  oxen  these  worms  attained  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  length.  True,  they  were  not  common  to  the  ox,  but 
he  had  seen  them  come  from  that  animal  double  the  length  to 
which  the  chairman  referred.  The  worm  known  as  the  tsenia 
elongata  in  sheep  was  so  designated  in  consequence  of  its 
immense  length. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  a  disease  existing  among  sheep 
about  twelve  months  old  bred  in  the  mountains.  It  was 
known  by  the  name  of  ‘^the  sickness."’^  These  sheep  lived  on 
coarse  food  and  experienced  a  good  deal  of  w^et  and  cold ;  and 
the  loss  from  this  cause  was  very  severe  in  the  hilly  districts 
of  the  north.  When  he  was  amongst  the  hills  some  time  ago 
he  advised  the  farmers  to  give  their  sheep  peas,  beans,  and 
things  of  that  sort,  and  the  farmers  now  said  that  he 
was  the  best  doctor  they  had  ever  seen.  The  sheep  were 
affected  with  diarrhoea  to  a  very  great  extent.  He  observed 
that  Professor  Simonds  had  not  referred  to  the  quantity  of 
milk  taken  by  young  lambs.  His  own  impression  w^as  that 
they  took  a  great  deal  too  much,  more  indeed  than  their  deli¬ 
cate  stomachs  could  well  convert  into  food.  Sheep  that  were 
highly  fed  gave  a  good  deal  of  milk,  and  their  lambs  seemed 
to  be  more  liable  to  disease  than  those  of  sheep  which  were 
lean  and  yielded  less  milk.  Had  the  professor  noticed 
that  ? 

Professor  Simonds  replied  that  he  had,  and  was  inclined  to 
think  that  lambs  which  had  the  opportunity  of  going  to  their 
dams  as  often  as  they  liked  would  rarely  be  found  to  glut 
themselves.  It  was  not  because  the  animal  had  taken  a  glut 
of  milk  that  they  got  these  large  accumulations  of  curd.  In 
reality  it  was  often  seen  that  when  an  ordinary  quantity  of 
milk  had  been  taken  the  curd  accumulated  in  the  stomach. 

The  Chairman. — With  regard  to  the  digestive  condition  of 
milk,  it  was  generally  believed  that  rich  milk  w^as  easier  of 
digestion  than  weak. 

Professor  Voelcker  desired  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on 
the  question  as  to  how  far  food  of  the  same  description — for 
instance,  turnips  or  grass — at  different  periods  of  their  growth 
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affected  the  health  of  cattle^  by  producing  either  constipation 
or  diarrhoea.  There  was  a  very  great  difference  in  the  practical 
effects  which  food  of  the  same  kind  produced.  He  believed 
that  the  land  on  which  the  food  was  grown  had  much  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  the  produce.  For  he  knew"  practically  that 
there  were  some  soils  ^vhich  invariably  grew  produce  that  was 
termed  scouring  food.^^  Such  were  the  scouring  lands  of 
Somersetshire^  which  lay  upon  the  lias^,  and  almost  invariably 
had  the  effect  of  producing  diarrhoea.  In  some  seasons  this 
was  more  the  case  than  in  others,  and  it  was  remarkable  that 
in  hot  summers  the  land  became  more  scouring  than  at  the 
colder  periods  of  the  year.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
period  most  dangerous  to  the  sheep  was  when  they  ^vere  put 
on  clover  or  natural  grasses  at  the  time  the  grass  and  clover 
were  making  a  rapid  growth.  Thus,  when  warm  weather  set 
in  suddenly,  after  much  rain  had  fallen  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  there  was  a  rapid  development  of  leaf,  and  the  produce 
became  very  sour.  He  believed  that  the  cause  of  this  was  not 
merely  attributed  to  the  presence  of  much  w"ater — an  opinion 
entertained  by  practical  feeders,  who  thought  that  the  food 
was  merely  too  watery  and  on  that  account  produced  scour. 
In  his  opinion  it  was  also  due  to  the  imperfect  condition — the 
want  of  elaboration  in  the  crude  juices  of  the  plant.  Having 
examined  that  subject  he  had  constantly  found  that  a  large 
amount  of  crude  nutritive  matter  was  present.  It  w"as  not  the 
case,  as  was  sometimes  maintained,  that  unripe  food  contained 
a  deficiency  of  nitrogenous  matter.  The  very  reverse  was  the 
case.  If  the  food  were  too  rapidly  grown  they  would  in¬ 
variably  find  much  nitrogenous  matter  in  it,  but  not  in  the 
form  of  albumen,  of  caseine,  or  of  any  definite  chemical  com¬ 
pound  which  w"as  known  from  actual  experience  as  the  feeding 
>  matter  that  produced  flesh.  They  found  it,  he  could  hardly 
say  in  what  condition,  but  he  could  tell  them  in  what  condi¬ 
tion  it  was  hot.  It  was  not  as  nutritive  albumen,  or  as  nutri¬ 
tive  gluten,  or  in  any  form  which  was  commonly  designated 
flesh-producing.  He  concluded  then  that  it  was  unelaborated 
crude  feeding  material.  Then  there  was  also  present  in  this 
rapidly-developed  young  produce  a  very  much  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  saline  matters  which  were  taken  from  the  soil,  and  were 
evidently  stirred  up  in  the  plant,  to  serve  afterwards  in  the 
assimilation  of  atmospheric  food  and  its  conversion  into 
sugar,  gum,  and  other  nutritive  substances.  This  unelabo¬ 
rated  matter  and  this  excess  of  saline  or  mineral  substances, 
often  abundant  in  clay,  had  a  tendency  to  produce  a  laxative 
effect  upon  sheep,  and  oxen  also.  There  was  another  reason 
probably  W"hy  immature  food  and  food  which  was  given  in  its 
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earliest  stages  of  growth,  like  very  young  clover,  had  this 
effect.  In  very  young  produce  there  was  invariably  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  vegetable  acids  present  than  in  riper  pro¬ 
duce ;  and  these  organic  acids  no  doubt  had  a  medicinal  effect 
when  taken  internally.  There  they  were  converted  into  sugar 
and  became  real  nutritive  matters.  He  would  observe  further, 
in  speaking  of  these  organic  acids,  that  there  was  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  “character.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  their 
growth  or  first  development  an  acid  was  produced  which  gave 
way  to  another  organic  acid  very  similar  in  its  composition, 
but  different  in  its  effects  on  the  living  organism.  Thus  in 
very  young  rhubarb,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  plants,  the  acid 
to  which  he  alluded  (oxalic  acid)  was  not  confined  to  rhubarb 
stems,  but  occurred  as  perhaps  the  most  common  and  widely 
circulated  acid  in  the  vegetable  organism.  Within  a  w’eek 
after  detecting  the  oxalic,  which  he  need  hardly  say  was  a 
deadly  poison,  it  would  go  away  in  the  form  of  citric  acid — a 
similar  composition,  but  a  different  material  so  far  as  its  effects 
were  concerned.  The  citric  acid  w^as  then  changed  into  malic 
acid.  So  that  one  acid  changed  into  another,  until  finally  they 
disappeared,  or  became  neutralized  by  the  very  materials  which 
were  accumulating  in  the  vegetable  organism.  The  result  of 
these  chemical  changes  in  the  ripening  of  the  food — changes 
which  had  not  yet  been  investigated  so  minutely  as  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject  deserved — was  that  the  food  became 
totally  different  in  its  practical  effects.  In  corroboration  of 
w'hat  he  now  said,  he  might  remind  them  that,  very  early  in 
the  season,  it  was  an  extremely  dangerous  thing  to  eat  much 
rhubarb  pie.  When  the  rhubarb  became  plentiful  and  cheap 
then  he  ventured  upon  it — not  because  it  was  cheap,  how'ever, 
but  because  he  knew  that  by  that  time  the  oxalic  acid  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  had  given  place  to  the  malic  acid — the  acid  of 
the  apple — or  the  citric  acid,  which  was  extremely  grateful  to 
one^s  constitution. 

Mr.  Frere  considered  that  the  loss  of  lambs  was  hardest 
to  control  in  the  autumn,  especially  on  the  richer  pastures. 
He  had  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  farmed  good 
rich  grass  land  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  that  they  used  to  have 
such  losses  from  scour  in  his  father^s  lifetime,  that  they  had 
almost  given  up  weaning  the  young  lambs;  but  his  father 
being  a  maltster  determined  to  try  malt,  and  it  proved  to  be 
of  so  much  service  that  it  had  been  employed  ever  since, 
without  any  apprehensions  about  stocking  the  land  with 
young  lambs  in  the  autumn.  Referring  to  his  own  flock,  he 
(Mr.  Frere)  was  farming  on  a  dry  light  land,  where  he  was 
free  from  the  forms  of  the  malady  of  which  Professor  Simonds 
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had  spoken,  and  he  experienced  no  practical  difficulty  until 
he  arrived  at  the  end  of  July.  Up  to  that  time  the  lambs 
would  have  been  weaned  on  the  layers  chiefly,  and  he  would 
have  no  trouble  until  they  had  been  over  the  layers  once. 
From  that  time,  however,  difficulties  would  arise,  and  careful, 
vigilant  management  be  particularly  required.  If  the  lambs 
were  allowed  to  feed  entirely  or  mainly  over  the  layer  a 
second  time,  diarrhoea  would  inevitably  set  in.  That  diffi¬ 
culty,  when  it  did  occur,  he  met  in  this  way :  Early  in  April 
he  put  on  some  early  rape  on  the  strongest  of  his  land, 
which  would  best  bear  it  in  the  warmest  and  driest  months 
of  the  year.  In  the  middle  of  July  he  folded  the  lambs 
on  that  at  night,  giving  them  a  free  range  for  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  day.  During  this  range  they  would  nibble  in 
the  layers,  which  had  already  been  folded  over  once;  but  as 
they  chiefly  ate  the  rape  in  doing  so,  they  did  perfectly  well 
so  long  as  the  rape  lasted.  Then,  when  the  rape  was  gone, 
his  next  green  crop  in  succession  would  be  early  Pomeranian 
turnips.  He  had  tried  to  pull  some  of  these  and  feed  upon 
the  old  depastured  layer,  but  diarrhoea  set  in  almost  imme¬ 
diately  on  his  adopting  that  system.  He  wished  to  ask  the 
Professor  to  what  cause  he  would  attribute  this  disease, 
seeing  that  in  his  case  it  had  occurred  within  a  few  days  of 
the  lambs  being  made  to  depend  on  the  foul  layer,  and  that 
the  malady  abated  directly  they  were  taken  off  it.  Per¬ 
haps  he  might  be  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  some  form  of 
worms ;  but  his  (Mr.  Frere^s)  objection  to  that  solution  of 
the  question  was  that  the  space  of  time  for  which  the  lambs 
were  on  the  layer  was  so  short,  that  there  was  no  symptom 
whatever  of  any  mischief  brewing  before  they  went  upon  it, 
and  that  the  malady  ceased  wdthin  a  day  or  two  after  they 
were  taken  off.  The  layer  was  Dutch  clover  and  trefoil; 
the  time  was  the  month  of  July  last,  and  prior  to  the  rains 
having  set  in  very  much. 

Professor  Simonds. — The  fact  was  pretty  well  known  that  in 
practice  it  was  not  judicious  to  allow  lambs  to  follow  ewes, 
as  it  was  termed.  Generally,  in  the  month  of  January,  the 
lambs  were  allowed  to  go  first,  and  the  ewes  to  follow  after¬ 
wards.  If  lambs  were  constrained  to  partake  of  food  where 
ewes  had  been  before  them,  injury  might  result  to  their 
young  organisms  from  the  quantity  of  feculent  matter  which 
wmuld  be  lying  about,  and  in  process  of  undergoing  chemical 
changes.  That  wmuld  be  the  source  of  mischief;  but  it  was 
further  inferred  that  the  land  having  been  manured  on  the 
surface,  the  young  herbage  wmuld  grow  up  very  quickly,  and 
particularly  in  showery  weather.  Thus  they  got  an  unripe 
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leaf  of  plant,  and  this  he  should  consider  the  chief  cause  in 
operation.  Indeed,  he  should  look  to  the  manuring  on  the 
surface,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  vegetable  matter,  and  its  im¬ 
mature  condition,  as  explanatory  of  the  fact  rather  than  to 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Finlay  Fun. — The  same  rapid  growth,  with  the  like 
effect,  produced  on  the  bowels  of  sheep,  occurred  on  the 
richer  lands  during  the  spring  months.  On  the  better 
grazing  lands  of  the  midland  counties  they  could  not  keep 
their  lambs  without  experiencing  a  good  deal  of  trouble  from 
scour.  Very  often  they  died  off  in  large  numbers,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Professor  Simonds,  when  apparently  strong, 
hearty,  and  thriving  rapidly,  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight 
old;  and  he  believed  the  cause  to  be  that  the  land  was  really 
too  strong  and  the  grass  too  good  for  them :  it  W’as  in  a 
rapidly  growing  state ;  it  was  Undergoing  changes.  Probably 
it  was  more  easily  fermented,  and  so  gave  rise  to  a  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  delicate  digestive  organs  of  the  young  animal. 
He  had  been  very  much  gratified  and  instructed  by  the  able 
and  most  useful  lecture  of  Professor  Simonds.  The  remarks 
of  the  learned  Professor  in  his  able  lecture  were  of  great  value 
to  farmers.  Every  year  a  large  number  of  animals  were 
found  to  be  infested  with  these  creatures.  The  great  diffi¬ 
culty  was  to  cope  with  the  malady  when  the  flock  was  being 
increased;  and  the  only  way,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  of  mate¬ 
rially  lessening  it,  w^as  by  varying  the  food,  and  giving  a 
larger  quantity  of  dry  food.  He  might  remark,  that  he  had 
found  great  advantage,  not  only  in  cases  of  scouring,  but  also 
in  connection  with  worms,  in  giving  sheep  a  small  quantity 
of  lime-w^ater  wdth  turpentine.  He  had  often  advised  the 
use  of  it,  and  those  who  had  adopted  his  advice  had  told  him 
that  that  remedy  answered  better  than  any  other  wffiich  they 
had  tried.  Most  persons  were  too  much  inclined  to  rely  on 
medicines,  and  he  agreed  with  the  Professor  that,  if  they 
looked  more  to  causes,  there  would  be  a  better  chance  of 
arresting  the  evil. 

The  Chairman  said  he  rose  wdth  great  pleasure  to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Simonds  for  his  very  able  lecture. 
(Cheers.)  He  was  sure  they  all  listened  with  great  pleasure 
to  his  instructive  remarks,  and  those  remarks,  when  they 
went  forth  to  the  country,  would,  he  believed,  produce  bene¬ 
ficial  effects.  As  a  practical  farmer  he  quite  believed  almost 
everything  the  Professor  had  told  them ;  and  he  agreed  with 
Mr.  Dun,  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil  in  question 
was  to  endeavour  to  protect  flocks  before  the  disease  had  got 
a  firm  hold. 
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The  motion  having  been  seconded  and  adopted,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  terminated. 


MAGNESIUM  A  TEST  FOE  METALLIC  POISONS. 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  metals  will  precipitate  others 
from  their  solutions :  for  instance,  arsenic  will  be  thrown 
down  by  copper,  mercury  by  tin  or  copper,  silver  by  mer¬ 
cury,  copper  by  iron,  &c.  Nevertheless,  as  each  supposed 
metal  would  call  for  a  separate  operation,  many  analyses 
would  be  required  in  toxicological  investigations.  M.  Roussin 
has  suggested  that  the  metal  magnesium  might  be  advan¬ 
tageously  employed,  w'hich  he  asserts  has  the  property  of 
precipitating  all  the  metals  whose  salts  are  poisonous,  and 
moreover  may  be  now  obtained  nearly  pure  in  commerce. 
His  plan  of  procedure  is  as  follows : 

The  acid  liquids  obtained  from  the  viscera  or  other  organic 
matters  under  analysis  are  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  a 
water-bath,  and  brought  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  The 
residue  heated  to  125°  is  redissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
distilled  water,  then  filtered. 

We  then  arrange  one  of  Marshes  ordinary  apparatus,  into 
which  we  introduce  some  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  some  grammes  of  magnesium  ribbon.  A  consider¬ 
able  escape  of  hydrogen  then  takes  place,  which  must  be 
carried  through  a  tube  at  a  red  heat  in  the  middle,  and 
ignited  at  the  smaller  extremity.  If  no  rings  are  formed  on 
the  tube,  and  no  spot  on  the  porcelain  plates  held  upon  the 
flame  of  the  gas,  then  successively  introduce  into  the  appa¬ 
ratus  small  portions  of  the  suspected  liquid.  If  either 
antimony  or  arsenic  is  present  in  the  liquid,  a  ring  will  not 
be  long  in  appearing,  as  in  the  ordinary  Marsh’s  apparatus, 
and  the  flame  flattened  against  the  porcelain  plate  leaves 
there  a  shiny  deposit.  The  spots  and  rings  of  arsenic  are 
distinguishable  from  the  spots  and  rings  of  antimony  by 
characteristics  known  to  toxicologists,  and  which,  therefore, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  here. 

If  the  suspected  liquids  contain  no  trace  of  arsenic  or 
antimony,  they  may  contain  other  poisonous  metals,  such  as 
copper,  lead,  mercury,  zinc,  &c.  In  this  case  the  metals  are 
found  as  flakes,  powder,  or  sponge,  either  at  the  bottom  of 
the  flask  of  the  apparatus  or  on  the  surface  of  the  plates  of 
magnesium.  To  render  the  precipitation  complete,  the 
liquids  must  be  kept  in  a  proper  state  of  acidity,  and  the 
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experiment  prolonged  till  the  new  plates  of  magnesium  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  liquid  dissolve,  whilst  retaining  their  metallic 
brilliancy.  To  ascertain  the  end  of  the  operation,  it  is  well 
to  take  out  at  first  a  small  proportion  of  the  liquid  of  the 
flask,  to  put  it  into  a  small  test  tube,  and  to  introduce  a 
well-scoured  ribbon  of  magnesium.  However  it  may  be,  it 
is  always  necessary  to  leave  in  the  flask  a  small  excess  of 
magnesium  before  putting  the  liquid  on  a  filter.  All  that  is 
in  suspension — corroded  plates  of  magnesium,  powder,  flakes, 
or  metallic  sponge — is  washed  on  the  filter  until  the  wash¬ 
ings  show  no  acid  reaction ;  the  filtered  liquids  should  not 
precipitate  on  the  addition  of  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The 
filter  being  dried,  collect  the  deposit  it  contains,  and  analyse 
it  in  the  ordinary  way,  to  ascertain  the  metals  precipitated 
by  the  magnesium. 

There  is  one  more  important  observation,  the  omission  of 
which  wmuld  not  fail  to  call  forth  criticism, — the  magnesium 
which  contains  siliciurn  gives  off  on  contact  with  acids  sili- 
ciurretted  hydrogen,  which  decomposes  at  a  dull  red  heat, 
like  arseniuretted  and  antimoniuretted  hydrogens,  leaving  a 
dark  brown  deposit.  The  formation  of  this  deposit  might 
give  rise  to  an  error.  Such  is  the  objection.  A  few  words 
will  answer  it : 

1.  The  magnesium  which  is  now  manufactured  gives  no 
foreign  deposit  in  Marshes  apparatus;  no  sample  of  magne¬ 
sium  ribbon  (as  it  is  made  for  burning)  tested  by  us  has 
given  either  rings  or  spots.  The  hydrogen  it  gives  off  has 
always  appeared  remarkably  pure  and  inodorous ;  its  flame 
is  hardly  visible. 

2.  Marsh’s  apparatus  fed  by  magnesium  is  tested  under 
precisely  the  same  conditions  as  when  fed  by  zinc.  The 
suspected  liquids  are  only  introduced  into  the  apparatus  after 
the  preliminary  verification  of  the  gas-producing  agents. 

3.  The  deposit  of  siliciurn  left  in  the  red-hot  tube  by  the 
passage  for  the  hydrogen,  accidentally  charged  with  siliciu- 
retted  hydrogen,  is  moreover  clearly  distinguishable  from  the 
deposits  of  arsenic  and  antimony. 

These  last  two  disappear  immediately  on  contact  with  a 
drop  of  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia ;  the  ring  and  spot  of  arsenic 
disappear  suddenly  when  touched  with  a  diluted  solution  of 
a  hypochlorite.  These  three  tests  have  no  effect  on  the 
deposits  of  siliciurn  produced  in  the  tube  of  the  Marsh’s 
apparatus. — Condensed  from  ‘  Chemical  News! 
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ON  CARBOLIC  ACID— ITS  ACTION  ON  VEGETABLES,  ANI- 
MALS,  EERMENTS,  POISONS,  VIRUS,  MIASMAS,  AND  ITS 
APPLICATIONS. 

Bj  M.  LE  Docteur  Jules  Lemaiee. 

JExtract from  ^Chemical  News/ 

In  consequence  of  the  supposed  little  solubility  of  carbolic 
acid  in  water^  it  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  employed  mixed 
with  powders ;  but  the  author  of  these  papers  has  by  careful 
experiments  determined  that  the  acid  is  sufficiently  soluble 
in  water  for  the  solution  to  possess  the  power  of  coagulating 
albumen,  or  arresting  or  preventing  spontaneous  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and,  consequently,  of  destroying  infection. 

Action  on  the  human  S/cin. — Immediately  after  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  thin  coating  of  the  pure  acid,  a  sharp  smarting  is 
felt,  which  lasts  about  an  hour.  The  epidermis  becomes 
wrinkled,  and  in  a  short  time  the  formation  of  a  white  body 
may  be  remarked  wherever  the  acid  has  touched.  This  white 
coloration  results  from  the  action  of  the  acid  on  albumen; 
it  disappears  by  degrees,  and  is  replaced  by  some  congestion, 
which  lasts  about  twenty  days.  This  congestion  presents  all 
the  characters  of  an  intense  inflammation,  being  attended 
with  redness,  heat,  and  swelling.  If  a  small  piece  of  the  epi¬ 
dermis  (which  appears  raised  as  in  a  blisterj  be  stripped  off 
no  serum  escapes.  The  epidermis  becomes  detached  by 
degrees,  and  when  the  exfoliation  is  complete  a  brown  spot 
remains,  which  testifies  for  a  long  time  to  the  energetic 
action  of  the  acid.  After  a  number  of  experiments  on  his 
own  arms  and  the  arms  of  his  friends,  M.  Lemaire  assures  us 
that  the  smarting  never  lasts  longer  than  an  honr.  The  red¬ 
ness  of  the  skin  endures  about  twenty  days,  but  the  inflam¬ 
mation  never  extends  beyond  the  part  to  which  the  acid  has 
been  applied. 

Action  on  the  Mucous  Membrane* — The  action  of  the  pure 
acid  on  the  mucous  membrane  is,  of  course,  analogous  to  its 
action  on  the  skin — acute  smarting,  shrivelling  up  of  the  epi¬ 
thelium,  and  a  milky  coloration  being  observed.  The  smart¬ 
ing  does  not  last  so  long  as  on  the  skin,  especially  on  such 
membranes  as  produce  an  abundant  secretion;  and  the  epi¬ 
thelium  quickly  returns  to  its  normal  condition. 

Action  on  the  Resjpiratory  Organs. — From  experiments  on 
mice  and  horses,  the  author  concludes  that  the  higher 
animals  may  breathe  the  diluted  vapour  of  the  acid  fora  long 
time  without  discomfort  or  danger. 

Action  of  Carbolic  Acid  on  Ferments,  Venomous  Matters, 
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Virus,  and  Miasms. — M.  Lemaire  has  studied  the  action  of 
carbolic  acid  on  the  ferments  which  are  formed  in  dead 
matter  and  on  poisons^  viris,  and  miasms.  Relative  to  the 
first,  he  observes  that  it  is  well  known  that  dead  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  in  contact  with  air  and  moisture,  quickly 
undergoes  a  change.  This  change  is  knowm  by  the  name  of 
fermentation,  and  the  agent  producing  it  is  called  a  ferment. 
Without  for  the  present  entering  into  the  question  of  the 
ferment,  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  M.  Lemaire^s  experi¬ 
ments  prove  that  a  very  small  amount  of  carbolic  acid  is 
enough  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  matters  which  produce 
fermentation. 

With  animal  matters  already  in  a  state  of  fermentation, 
such  as  faecal  matter,  putrid  blood,  and  putrid  meat,  the  ex¬ 
periments  show  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  is 
sufficient  to  arrest  at  once  the  progress  of  the  change,  the 
putrid  gases  which  result  from  the  fermentation  quickly  dis¬ 
appearing,  and  nothing  but  the  odour  of  the  acid  being 
perceivable. 

We  need  not  follow  M.  Lemaire  through  his  discussion  of 
the  theory  of  fermentation.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
he  finds  Liebig's  theory  incapable  of  explaining  most  of  the 
phenomena,  and,  therefore,  with  Pouchet,  Gratiolet,  and 
others,  regards  the  changes  as  produced  by  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  living  beings  whose  germs  have  found  their  way  to 
the  fermenting  substance.  Carbolic  acid  immediately  kills 
these  germs  and  beings,  and  consequently  prevents  or  arrests 
fermentation. 

The  experiments  wdth  animal  poisons  have  much  thera¬ 
peutical  interest,  and  deserve  to  be  well  known.  M.  Lemaire 
provoked  two  bees  to  sting  the  ear  of  a  guinea-pig,  and 
allowed  the  stings  to  remain  for  a  short  time.  He  removed 
them  after  some  minutes,  and  applied  liquid  carbolic  acid  to 
the  part.  The  skin  immediately  became  white  and  hard, 
like  parchment.  An  hour  after  the  application  the  ear  was 
insensible,  and  the  animal  appeared  to  suffer  no  discomfort. 

The  same  experiment  was  repeated  on  the  opposite  ear, 
but  the  carbolic  acid  was  not  applied.  The  ear  quickly 
began  to  sw^ell,  the  skin  was  livid  and  extremely  painful,  the 
animal  was  feverish,  and  refused  food  for  twenty-four  hours. 
It  did  not  recover  for  three  days.  In  catching  the  bees  for 
the  foregoing  experiments,  M.  Gratiolet,  who  was  assisting 
the  author,  received  a  sting  in  the  finger.  Violent  pain  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  finger  began  to  swell.  About  ten  minutes 
after  the  accident  the  sting  was  extracted,  and  a  drop  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid  applied.  The  pain  soon  ceased,  and  no  inflammation 
succeeded. 
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The  venom  from  a  toad  applied  to  a  wound  in  a  house- 
sparrow  killed  the  bird  in  forty  minutes.  Another  sparrow 
was  inoculated,  and  carbolic  acid  applied.  The  bird  suffered 
a  good  deal,  but  appeared  well  in  three  hours.  The  symp¬ 
toms  which  followed  the  experiment  M.  Lemaire  ascribes  to 
the  acid  and  not  to  the  venom,  A  bird  inoculated  with  a 
mixture  of  toad-venom  and  carbolic  acid  exhibited  no 
symptoms  of  poisoning. 

The  next  experiments  detailed  relate  to  the  action  of  the 
acid  on  viris  of  different  kinds,  as  vaccine  matter,  the  virus 
of  clavelee  (the  smallpox  affecting  sheep),  and  the  discharge 
from  the  nose  in  glandered  horses.  Vaccinations  with  mix¬ 
tures  of  vaccine  matter  and  carbolic  acid  were  found  by 
M.  Lemaire  to  produce  no  pustules.  The  author  believes 
that  the  acid  prevents  the  reproduction  of  the  virus,  and  so 
destroys  its  power.  The  power  carbolic  acid  possesses  of 
instantly  destroying  a  virus  seems  the  more  remarkable  since 
it  has  shown  that  cauterisation,  whether  by  the  actual  cautery 
or  by  potassa  fusa,  does  not  prevent  the  effects  of  inoculation. 
Thirteen  horses  were  inoculated  with  glanders  by  M.  Renault, 
and  the  place  in  which  the  virus  was  inserted  was  cauterized 
at  an  interval  varying  from  one  hour  to  four  days  after  the 
inoculation.  All  the  horses,  however,  took  glanders  and 
died.  Sheep  inoculated  with  clavelee,  and  cauterised  from 
five  minutes  to  half  an  hour  afterwards,  all  took  the  disease. 
When  potassa  fusa  was  used  instead  of  the  aetual  cautery 
the  animals  took  the  disease  just  the  same.  Experiments 
have  shown,  however,  that  carbolic  acid  exerts  an  influence 
over  the  virus  of  glanders. 

M.  Lemaire  believes  that  a  virus,  like  a  ferment,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  living  beings.  Miasmatic  poisons,  under  which 
term  M.  Lemaire  includes  the  effluvia  from  decomposing 
organic  matter,  are  also  regarded  as  composed  of  living- 
beings,  which  produce  their  effect  on  the  body  by  setting  up 
a  kind  of  fermentation.  From  what  has  gone  before,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  author  regards  carbolic  acid  as  a  sure  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  evil  influence  of  these  poisons. 
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From  the  ^  Scientific  Record.^ 

Plants  have  been  examined  chemically  by  Liebig,  Saus- 
sure,  Mulder,  Boussingault,  Sprengel,  Johnston,  and  many 
other  distinguished  chemists,  and  we  shall  try  in  this  paper 
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to  lay  before  the  reader,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the 
principal  facts  which  have  been  ascertained. 

The  solid  part  of  plants,  examined  chemically,  is  found  to 
consist  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter ;  the  first  may  be 
burnt  away,  and  is  obtained  from  the  atmosphere  ;  the  second 
is  incombustible,  and  is  derived  from  the  soil  in  which  the 
plant  grows.  To  show  the  organic  and  inorganic  matter  in 
plants,  burn  a  piece  of  wood  or  straw  in  the  flame  o^  a  lamp. 
The  part  which  burns  is  organic  matter,  and  passes  again 
into  the  atmosphere  from  whence  it  was  taken ;  the  incom¬ 
bustible  ash  that  remains  is  the  inorganic  matter  in  the  plant 
which  was  derived  from  the  soil. 

The  organic  part  of  plants  is  composed  of  four  substances 
— carbon,  or  charcoal,  more  than  one  half ;  oxygen,  one 
third;  hydrogen,  one  twentieth;  and  nitrogen,  one  fiftieth. 
These  are  the  four  principal  elements,  and  they  are  repre¬ 
sented  chemically  by  the  letters  C,  O,  H,  N. 

The  inorganic  part  of  plants,  or  the  ash  remaining  after 
the  combustion  of  the  organic  matter,  consists  of  no  less  than 
eleven  different  substances,  viz.  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia, 
silica,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  sulphur,  sulphuric 
acid,  phosphoric  acid,  and  chlorine. 

The  carbon  (C),  or  charcoal,  in  plants,  composes  more 
than  one  half  of  their  entire  bulk.  If  a  green  leaf  or  a  piece 
of  w^ood  be  charred  (w’hich  may  be  done  by  heating  it  in  a 
close  vessel,  out  of  contact  with  the  air),  all  the  hydrogen 
(H)  and  oxygen  (O)  will  be  driven  off,  and  w^hat  remains 
will  be  the  amount  of  carbon,  together  with  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  inorganic  matter.  The  leaf,  or  specimen  of  wmod, 
w'hich  has  been  thus  carbonized,  will  be  found  to  preserve  its 
form  and  bulk  uninjured,  even  to  that  of  the  most  delicate 
cells  and  vessels,  but  will  be  considerably  lighter.  A  piece 
of  common  stove  charcoal  is  a  beautiful  example  of  wmod 
which  has  been  thus  treated,  and  shows  that  charcoal  is  the 
principal  constituent  in  the  material  out  of  which  a  plant  is 
constructed. 

The  carbon  found  in  plants  is  chiefly  derived  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  abstracted  thence  by  means  of  the  stomata, 
or  pores  on  their  leaves.  It  enters  the  leaf  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid,  which,  in  the  language  of  chemistry,  is  thus 
symbolised,  CO2,  because,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of 
carbon  and  two  equivalents  of  oxygen.  Under  the  influence 
of  sunlight  this  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed  by  the  leaf,  the 
carbon  is  assimilated,  and  the  oxygen,  set  free,  rises  from  the 
leaf  into  the  atmosphere. 

Carbonic  acid  is  poured  into  the  atmosphere  in  immense 
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quantities  by  burning  bodies,  by  decaying  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  matter,  and  from  the  lungs  of  animals  ;  and  but  for  the 
oxygenating,  and  therefore  purifying  influences  exerted  by 
the  vegetable  creation,  the  atmosphere  would  soon  become 
unfit  for  human  respiration.  The  prevailing  chemical  ten¬ 
dencies  are  to  take  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  the  plant-world 
is  the  only  source  by  means  of  which  the  supply  is  kept  up. 
Even  in  winter,  when  our  woods  are  without  leaves,  the  winds 
carry  off  the  poisonous  carbonic  acid,  and  bring  oxygen  from 
the  plants  of  warmer  climates,  where  vegetation  is  ever 
active. 

Plants  also  derive  from  the  soil  a  considerable  amount  of 
carbonic  acid,  absorbing  it  from  the  decaying  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  there  by  means  of  their  roots.  When  we 
burn  a  plant,  and  thus  separate  its  organic  and  inorganic 
constituents,  the  process  of  combustion  is  only  the  result  of 
the  rapid  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  carbon  of 
the  plant,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  carbonic  acid 
gas. 

And  precisely  the  same  process  occurs  in  Nature  when 
plants  decay  and  disappear  from  the  earth^s  surface.  The 
decay  of  vegetable  bodies  in  the  soil,  as  Liebig  has  shown,  is 
only  the  same  process  of  combustion  carried  on  more  slowly, 
being  produced  by  precisely  the  same  chemical  union  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  carbon  in  the  plant,  wuth  the  same 
result — carbonic  acid.  Hence,  we  see  the  reason  why  wood, 
when  it  gradually  decays,  becomes  brown,  and  ultimately 
black,  presenting  precisely  the  same  appearance  as  if  it  had 
been  burned  with  fire. 

In  the  process  of  decay,  or,  as  it  is  termed  chemically, 
eremacmisis,  that  is,  slow-burning,  the  oxidation  of  the  vege¬ 
table  is  so  slow  that  neither  heat  nor  light  is  evolved ;  hence 
the  products  of  the  vegetable  decomposition  are  aqueous  as 
well  as  gaseous,  or  the  body,  popularly  speaking,  putrefies. 
To  this  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter  the  term  liimus 
is  applied.  It  constitutes  the  brown  or  black  portion  of 
every  soil.  Wherever  it  exists,  there  plants  spring  up  the 
most  readily ;  whilst  in  places  devoid  of  it,  they  are  stunted 
and  dwarfed  in  their  growth.  Thus,  though  carbonic  acid 
is  principally  absorbed  from  the  air  by  the  leaves,  the  roots 
of  plants  also  find  it  in  every  soil  which  contains  humus ; 
for  humus  consists  in  decaying  organic  matter  resolving 
itself,  by  a  sort  of  slow  combustion,  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water. 

Carbonic  acid  makes  up,  on  the  average,  only  one  two 
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thousandth  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  very  soluble  in  ^Yater,  and  its  accumulation  in  the  air, 
like  that  of  ammonia,  is  mainly  prevented  by  the  rains,  which 
greedily  absorb  and  wash  it  down  to  the  earth,  from  whence 
it  is  imbibed  by  the  roots.  In  this  manner  carbonic  acid 
enters  the  system  of  the  plant  by  the  roots  as  w^ell  as 
leaves. 

Hydrogen,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  oxygen,  enter  the 
plant  in  the  form  of  water,  which  is  thus  chemically  sym¬ 
bolised  (HO),  because  it  consists  of  these  two  gases  in  che¬ 
mical  union.  These  two  gases,  indissoluble,  bound  together 
and  circulating  through  nature  in  the  form  of  w’ater,  are, 
nevertheless,  separated  by  the  powers  of  life  even  in  the 
lowest  plants.  A  blade  of  grass,  a  tuft  of  moss,  severs  the 
bond,  and  effects  the  decomposition  of  water  as  soon  as  it  is 
absorbed  into  their  organisat  on. 

Nitrogen  (N),  enters  by  the  roots  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
nitric  acid  (NO^),  and  ammonia  (NO^).  The  former  is  pro¬ 
ducing  during  the  passage  of  electricity  through  the  air ;  the 
latter  is  copiously  evolved  from  compost  heaps  and  from 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

To  test  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  compost  heap  : 
Dip  a  glass  tube  in  hydrochloric  acid  (spirit  of  salts),  and 
hold  it  over  the  heap.  If  ammonia  be  present,  copious  white 
fumes  will  be  perceived,  which  result  from  the  chemical  union 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  with  the  ammoniacal  gas,  and 
the  formation  of  a  salt,  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  or  the 
sal  ammoniac  of  the  shops. 

Although  ammonia  is  constantly  rising  in  vast  quantities 
into  the  atmosphere  from  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  it  is,  nevertheless,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  is, 
therefore,  prevented  from  accumulating  there,  by  the  aqueous 
vapour  in  the  air,  which,  when  it  is  precipitated  thence  in 
the  form  of  rain,  conveys  the  ammonia  in  solution  to  the  roots 
of  plants.  That  this  is  the  fact  is  evident,  because  ammonia 
can  be  detected  in  rain  water  and  in  the  sap  of  plants,  and 
also  because  all  manures,  such  as  guano,  which  contain 
a  great  amount  of  ammonia,  are  found  to  be  fertilising  to 
soils. 

The  combustible  or  organic  part  of  the  plant  forms  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  its  strueture.  This  is  evident  from  the 
small  amount  of  ash,  or  inorganic  matter,  left  after  the  plant 
is  burnt.  It  follows  that  plants  derive  the  materials  of  their 
growth  mainly  from  the  atmosphere. 

That  certain  plants  derive  the  greater  part  of  their  food 
from  the  air,  affords  an  explanation  of  the  process  by  which 
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nature  changes  the  barren  rock  into  the  fertile  soil.  The  first 
plants  which  clothe  the  surface  of  the  newly-formed  coral 
reef,  or  of  our  common  rocks,  are  lichens  and  mosses;  plants 
which  derive  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  their  nutri¬ 
ment  entirely  from  the  atmosphere,  which  is  supplied  to  them 
from  thence  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  (COg),  water  (HO), 
and  ammonia  (NH^).  Successive  generations  of  these  lowly 
protophytes,  or  first  plants,  as  they  have  been  very  appropri¬ 
ately  called  by  Endlicher,  by  decaying  on  the  rocks,  finally 
create  a  humus  'which  gives  birth  to  a  more  highly  organised 
vegetation.  A  grassy  mantle  now  clothes  the  surface,  and 
humble  herbaceous  plants,  which  die  annually,  are  succeeded 
by  ligneous  plants,  such  as  shrubs  and  forest  trees,  which 
endure  for  centuries,  and  shed  the  foliage  with  which  they 
are  annually  adorned  in  the  earth.  In  this  manner  a  rich 
vegetable  mould  is  formed.  The  settler  comes  and  fells  the 
forest;  the  log-cabin  rises,  and  soon  the  industry  of  man 
changes  the  face  of  nature ;  flourishing  towns  and  cities  cover 
the  country,  and  the  earth  yields  to  his  skilful  agriculture 
from  her  fruitful  bosom  those  riches  which  have  been  depo¬ 
sited  there  by  her  natural  agents  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 

Experiments  have  been  made  which  show  that  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  rain-water  contain  all  the  ingredients  requisite  for 
the  life  of  some  plants.  In  the  experimental  garden  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Mr.  James  M^Nab  has  cultivated  various  plants,  as 
currants,  gooseberries,  &c.,  without  any  addition  of  soil,  the 
plants  being  simply  suspended  in  the  air,  with  a  supply  of 
water  kept  up  by  the  capillary  action  of  a  worsted  thread. 
Some  of  the  plants  have  flowered  and  ripened  fruit.  It  is 
well  known  that  air-plants,  as  bromelias,  tillandsias,  and 
orchidacem,  and  many  species  of  ficus  or  fig,  can  grow  for  a 
long  time  in  the  air.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  a 
specimen  of  Fictis  aitstralis  has  lived  in  this  condition  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  receiving  no  supply  of  nourishment 
except  that  afforded  it  by  the  atmosphere  and  common  rain¬ 
water. 

Although  the  ash,  or  inorganic  matter,  in  plants  consti¬ 
tutes  a  very  small  proportion  of  their  substance,  yet  its  im¬ 
portance  is  not  on  this  account  to  be  underrated ;  for  the 
small  per-centage  of  inorganic  matter  contained  in  them 
appears  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  their  healthy  growth. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  soil  exercises  such  a  marked 
influence  on  the  distribution  of  species.  It  is  impossible  to 
examine  the  plants  which  spring  up  spontaneously  in  any 
district,  without  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
influenced  in  the  development  of  the  peculiarities  of  their 
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organisation,  by  certain  inorganic  matters  which  abound  in 
the  soils  in  which  they  grow.  Thus,  on  the  same  geological 
formation,  we  have  plants  which  grow  in  bogs  and  those 
which  are  found  only  on  soils  which  do  not  retain  moisture 
for  any  length  of  time,  we  have  rock  plants  and  wall  plants; 
the  mountain  and  valley,  the  margin  of  rivers  and  the  shores 
of  the  ocean,  the  meadows,  pastures,  roadsides,  and  even  the 
rubbish  heaps,  have  all  their  appropriate  vegetable  forms. 
And,  in  addition  to  this,  if  we  pass  from  a  chalk  to  a  lime¬ 
stone  distriet,  or  from  thence  to  a  country  where  the  adjacent 
rock  is  sandstone,  we  notice  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
flora. 

Now,  the  inorganie  matter  constituting  the  ash  of  the 
plant  which  remained  after  its  combustion,  is  wholly  absorbed 
from  the  soil.  It  is  true  that  the  earth,  sueh  as  silica  or  sand, 
alumina  or  clay,  are  insoluble  by  themselves  in  water;  but 
these  earths  are  soluble  with  the  alkalies,  such  as  potash, 
which  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  all  rocks.  Now, 
these  earths  and  alkalies  are  furnished  alike  to  the  soil  by 
the  decomposition  or  disintegration  of  the  rocks,  and  the 
water,  as  it  percolates  the  soil,  impregnated  with  potash  and 
carbonic  acid,  effects  the  solution  of  these  earths  to  such  an 
extent,  that  they  pass  unimpeded  into  the  system  of  the 
plant  along  with  the  water  whieh  is  imbibed  by  the  roots. 

Eaeh  speeies  of  plant,  according  to  the  requirements  of  its 
constitution,  or  the  organic  law  to  which  it  is  subjected, 
retains  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  one  or  more  of  these 
earthy  ingredients.  Thus,  nearly  all  plants  retain  a  quantity 
of  potash  ;  wheat,  a  certain  amount  of  silica.  Some  aquatic 
plants  accumulate  iron,  so  that,  on  decaying,  they  leave  a 
sediment  of  iron-rust  in  the  water;  chlorine  is  found  in  all 
marine  plants,  phosphorus  in  the  onion,  and  sulphur  in 
mustard-seed,  in  celery,  and  in  ginger. 

Some,  indeed,  have  supposed  that  these  mineral  matters 
were  produced  by  the  plants  themselves,  and  not  obtained 
from  without;  but  the  immense  quantities  of  water  variously 
impregnated  with  these  foreign  bodies,  which  pass  through 
plants,  and  condensed  by  evaporation  in  their  leaves,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  account  for  their  presence  in  the  vegetable  organism. 
Hence,  it  is  found  that  plants  will  not  grow  in  distilled  water, 
or  in  water  freed  from  all  foreign  ingredients,  and  also  that 
the  water  exhaled  by  plants  is  so  pure  that  not  the  minutest 
trace  of  earthy  matter  can  be  detected  in  it,  even  with  the 
most  delicate  tests  known  to  chemists.  The  stomata,  or 
pores  of  the  leaves,  are,  in  fact,  the  most  perfect  stills  in  the 
great  laboratory  of  nature. 
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The  chemical  composition  of  the  ash  of  a  plant  being 
known,  scientific  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  soil 
most  suitable  for  its  growth.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  farmers  and  gardeners.  If  we  give  suitable 
food  in  proper  quantities  to  an  animal,  it  becomes  strong  and 
healthy ;  if  the  food  supplied  be  insufficient  and  unsuited  to 
its  nature,  it  becomes  weak  and  sickly.  Just  the  same 
happens  to  a  plant.  Plants  will  grow  vigorously  and  fruit 
copiously  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  that  food  in  the  soil 
which  is  most  suited  to  their  requirements,  and  their  growth 
will  be  checked  and  their  fruit  injured  by  any  deficiency  in 
this  respect.  A  good  soil  must  contain  all  the  substances  which 
are  found  in  the  ash  of  the  plant,  and  in  proportionate  quan¬ 
tities. 

It  is  always  best  to  consult  nature.  At  the  proper  time 
she  scatters  abroad  her  sprouts  and  seeds.  These  germs  of 
life,  borne  away  from  the  parent  plants  by  currents  of  air  or 
water,  only  germinate  when  placed  in  soils  chemically  and 
physically  adapted  to  promote  their  grov/th.  Nature  is  a 
wfise  and  perfect  cultivator.  When  plants  are  found  grow¬ 
ing  luxuriantly  in  a  state  of  nature,  either  at  home  or  in  a 
foreign  countries,  and  it  is  desirable  to  cultivate  them,  either 
for  the  sake  of  their  beauty  or  utility,  the  soil  in  which 
nature  grows  them,  and  also  the  conditions  of  temperature 
and  moisture  by  which  she  surrounds  them,  must  be  carefully 
imitated,  if  we  would  cultivate  successfully. 


ON  EMASCULATION  OE  ANIMALS. 

Mr.  G.  Fleming,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  prize  Essay  on 
Vivisection  reviewed  in  our  last  volume,  in  reply  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  thus  put : — I  would  ask  the  writer  (Mr.  Fleming)  to 
consider  what  justification  is  to  be  offered  for  the  universal 
practice  of  castrating  animals.  There  is  here  not  only 
the  pain  of  the  operation,  but  the  deprivation  of  the  ani- 
maFs  power  of  sexual  enjoyment  through  the  whole  of 
life.  Yet  we  feel  that  this  is  justifiable  in  the  case  of  the 
horse,  merely  that  he  may  be  made  more  serviceable  to  man ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  ox  and  sheep,  that  their  flesh  may 
be  more  palatable,^^  says  :  With  regard  to  the  amount 

6f  cruelty  attending  emasculation,  I  would  scarcely  venture 
to  name  it  in  the  same  breath  with  that  accompanying 
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nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand  vivisec¬ 
tions;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  asked  at  all,  or  why  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  diminish  the  hideousness  of  nearly  all  experimental 
operations  on  the  living  body,  by  a  reference  to  this  surgical 
operation.  According  to  the  testimony  of  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  able  physiologists,  living  dissections  are  either 
prolific  in  disseminating  error  and  doubt,  or  are  entirely 
barren  of  useful  results;  whereas  it  is  obvious  to  the  meanest 
comprehension,  that  the  simple  and  not  very  painful  ope¬ 
ration  for  the  removal  of  the  reproductive  organs  is  not  only 
certain  in  producing  the  required  results,  but  has  both  neces¬ 
sity  and  convenience  to  commend  it.  Without  recourse  to 
emasculation,  many  animals  most  essential  to  man  in  the 
important  affairs  of  life,  would  be  not  only  utterly  useless, 
but  dangerous  alike  to  other  animals,  to  themselves,  and  to 
man.  By  this  operation,  the  organism  of  the  creatures  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it  undergoes  certain  remarkable  modifications, 
either  in  form,  disposition,  or  in  the  nutritive  functions, 
entailing  no  pain  or  discomfort.  Its  influence  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  or  disposition  of  an  animal  is  most  marked,  and  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  observers  from  the  earliest  times 
until  the  present.  The  horse  deprived  of  its  generative 
instincts,  submits  himself  completely  to  the  will  and  the 
action  of  his  master,  loses  nothing  of  his  strength  or  en¬ 
durance,  can  be  used  at  all  times,  and  often  under  circum¬ 
stances  when  the  perfect  animal  could  not  be  successfully 
used.  Those  who  have  been  much  among  entire  horses  in 
this  country,  or  in  India,  well  know  how  savage  they  often¬ 
times  are,  and  what  an  amount  of  injury  they  inflict,  some¬ 
times  on  their  own,  and  on  the  human  species.  The  male  of 
the  bovine  species,  it  is  well  known,  is  very  often  not  only 
unmanageable,  but  vicious  to  an  extreme  degree  on  arriving 
at  adult  age;  when  castrated,  it  is  docile  to  a  wonderful 
extent,  and  ready  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  domestication. 
The  patient  ^  trailing-footed  ^  ox,  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the 
mad,  bellowing  bull,  whose  unsteadiness  and  fury  are  only  too 
often  beyond  control  when  he  is  excited.  The  ram,  especially 
when  labouring  under  sexual  excitement,  is  sometimes  a  most 
formidable  aggressor,  and  a  source  of  danger  to  his  own 
species  and  to  mankind ;  when  castrated  he  is  transformed 
into  the  most  inoffensive  of  animals ;  in  fact,  into  the  very 
mild  sheep — and  so  with  other  animals.  Its  influence  is, 
perhaps,  not  less  with  regard  to  form,  and  by  it  man  may  be 
said,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  mould  animals  to  the  shape  and 
size  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  human  society,  as  well  as  to 
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promote  the  happiness  of  animals.  The  weapons  of  offence 
become  lessened  or  disappear ;  the  ox  and  the  sheep  acquire 
the  horns  of  the  females  of  their  species ;  the  tusks  of  the 
boar  are  not  seen  in  the  pi»  which  has  been  castrated  at  an 
early  age ;  the  sharp  spurs  of  the  cock  are  invisible  altogether, 
or  so  arrested  in  their  development  as  to  be  useless,  so  that 
these  animals  are  not  a  cause  of  injury  to  their  own  or  to  any 
other  species. 

^‘In  modifying  the  nutritive  forces  to  the  advantage  of 
mankind,  castration  is  a  most  important  and  highly  laudable 
operation.  When  the  sex  is  annulled,  the  animal  lives  no 
longer  as  a  member  of  a  species,  but  as  an  individual ;  all  the 
assimilable  materials  are  devoted  to  other  purposes  than  those 
of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  species,  and  are  diverted 
into  channels  which  best  suit  the  necessities  of  man ;  in  those 
creatures  not  employed  as  moving  powers,  but  chiefly  reared 
as  food  producers,  fat  and  muscle  are  greatly  increased  in 
quantity  and  quality,  and  their  flesh  acquires  a  taste  and  a 
succulence  very  superior  to  that  of  an  animal  which  has  been 
left  entire.  Nothing  can  be  more  loathsome  than  the  peculiar 
heavy  and  rank  taste  and  smell  which  the  tissues  of  an 
animal  possess.  Castration,  then,  is  a  means  of  accommo¬ 
dating  the  flesh  of  the  living  animal  to  the  better  nourish¬ 
ment  of  man;  and  if  it  be  justifiable  to  slay  animals  for  food, 
it  is  equally  justifiable  to  improve  their  flesh  in  quantity 
and  quality  to  the  highest  degree  that  can  be  attained,  so  long 
as  the  animals  are  not  subjected  thereby  to  pain. 

‘^We  have  no  proof  that,  beyond  the  few'  seconds  required 
for  the  operation,  the  castrated  animal  suffers  any  pain  or 
inconvenience  whatever,  or  that  the  loss  of  sexual  enjoyment 
is  a  loss  of  anything  but  anxiety,  feverishness,  ferocity,  and 
injury.  We  cannot  say  that  the  gelding  ever  thinks  of  his 
deprivation  ;  but  w^e  are  certain  that  he  never  manifests  any 
despondency,  or  any  external  sign  by  which  we  could  infer 
that  he  experiences  any  pain  or  regret  at  his  loss.  But  we 
do  know  that  the  entire  animal,  w^hen  prevented  from  obeying 
his  sexual  instincts,  for  various  reasons,  suffers  exceedingly; 
and  at  certain  seasons  in  India,  to  my  knowledge,  there  are 
numerous  cases  of  loss  of  appetite  for  food,  feverishness, 
debility,  emaciation,  spermatorrhoea,  and  even  death,  from 
over-excitement  of  the  sexual  organs.  Entire  animals  are 
more  liable  to  disease  when  in  a  state  of  domestication  than 
those  which  have  been  emasculated,  and  the  risks  they  run 
from  injury  from  each  other  are  very  great. 

Much  more  could  be  said  on  this  subject ;  but  when  I 
assert  that  castration  is  an  operation  of  the  greatest  possible 
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value  to  mankind ;  that  it  causes  no  loss  or  hardship  to  ani¬ 
mals  submitted  to  domestication,  but  is  rather  an  advantage; 
that  the  trifling  pain  attending  the  operation  is  far  more  than 
compensated  for  in  the  immunity  it  gives  the  creature  from 
injury  by  its  own  species,  I  offer  enough  to  prove  that  it 
cannot  be  compared  for  utility  and  humanity  with  the  ope¬ 
rations  performed  by  the  vivisector,  which  are  begun  in 
doubt,  carried  on  sometimes  for  ^days,  or  w^eeks,  or  months/ 
with  incredible  pain  or  torture  to  the  hapless  creature  which 
has  no  redress  and  receives  no  benefit.^^ 
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QUARTERLY  MEETING  OE  THE  COUNCIL,  held  Oct.  2nd,  1867. 

Present  : — The  President,  Professors  Spooner,  Simonds,  and 
Brown;  Messrs.  Broad,  J.  C.  Broad,  Ernes,  Goodwin, 
Gowing,  Greaves,  Hunt,  Lawson,  Moon,  Pritchard, 
Withers,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  J.  Sherriff,  of  Calcutta, 
veterinary  surgeon  to  the  Viceroy  of  India,  now  holding  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  certificate,  in  which  he 
expressed  a  desire  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  diploma  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  inform  Mr.  Sherriff  that 
he  could  not  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  College  without 
undergoing  an  examination;  and  that  the  Council,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case,  had  assented  to  his  having 
a  written  examination. 

Mr.  Lawson,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Ex¬ 
aminers,  said  he  would  undertake  to  communicate  with  Mr. 
Sherrifi*,  who  was  well  known  to  him,  and  that  he  had  no 
doubt  he  would  submit  to  the  necessary  examination  for 
membership. 

The  Registrar  reported  the  following  deaths,  viz.  Mr. 
Robt.  Heffer,  of  Downham  Market,  diploma  dated  March  17th, 
1841 ;  Mr.  Josiah  Hutton,  of  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  diploma 
dated  March  5th,  1845;  and  Mr.  James  Cleland,  of  Cold¬ 
stream,  Berwick,  diploma  dated  April,  1831 . 
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Aletter  was  then  read  from  Mr.  Arthur  Earrow_,M.R.C.V.S._, 
Whitechapel,,  having  reference  to  a  John  Williams^  who  was 
practising  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  his  neighbourhood^  but 
whom  he  was  led  to  believe  had  wrongly  assumed  the  name 
and  title  of  a  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons.  In  order  to  support  his  claim  to  the  title,  Mr. 
Williams  was  accustomed  to  make  reference  to  the  register 
of  the  College,  in  which  the  name  of  a  Mr.  "Williams  was 
entered  as  having  passed  in  July,  1825.  The  Register  was 
without  proof  of  the  decease  of  this  Mr.  J.  Williams,  of 
London.  An  inquiry  into  the  matter  was  ordered. 

The  Finance  Committee  reported  that  they  had  examined 
the  vouchers  and  receipts  of  payments  during  the  preceding 
quarter,  and  found  them  correct.  The  quarterly  balance- 
sheet  of  the  Treasurers  account  was  submitted.  The  current 
expenses  for  the  quarter  amounted  to  £94  2^.  Qcl.,  which  the 
Committee  recommended  should  be  discharged.  This  would 
leave  a  balance  in  hand  of  £635  ll^.  4c?. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Gowing,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Ernes — 

That  the  report  and  the  Treasurers  quarterly  balance- 
sheet  be  received  and  adopted.’"’ — Carried. 

Cheques  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  for  the  current  expenses, 
and  also  for  the  payment  of  the  hre  insurance  due  at 
Christmas. 

The  subject  of  the  Christmas  examinations  having  been 
brought  forward. 

It  was  determined  that  the  ordinary  examination  of  can¬ 
didates  for  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  should  take  place  in  the  week  preceding  Christmas, 
and  that  the  Treasurer  be  authorised  to  draiv  cheques  for  the 
examiners’  fees. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Thomas  Greaves,  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  enclosing  the  copy  of  a  second  memorial,  based  upon  the 
resolution  made  at  the  Lancashire  Veterinary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  against  the  granting  of  a  charter  to  Scotland, 
which  had  been  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

The  memorial,  in  which  some  slight  alterations  had  been 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Parliamentary  agents,  was 
submitted  to  the  Council. 

Several  letters  were  also  read,  which  had  been  received 
from  Messrs.  Loch  and  Maclaurin,  on  the  subject  of  the 
statement  of  objections  to  the  granting  of  a  charter  to  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  importance  of  its  being  laid  before  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
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The  Parliamentary  Committee  reported  that  they  had 
carefully  considered  the  statement  of  objections  submitted  to 
them^  and  had  made  several  alterations  therein^  which  they 
now  begged  to  lay  before  the  Council  for  their  approval. 

The  clauses  were  then  read  seriatim^  and  several  further 
alterations  were  made.  After  a  very  considerable  dis- 
cussion_, 

It  was  deemed  advisable  that  the  report  should  be  referred 
back  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee^  aud  that  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Couneil  should  be  convened  to  reconsider  the 
amended  draft. 

By  order  of  the  Couneil_, 

William  Henry  Coates^ 

Secretary. 


SPECIAL  MEETING  OE  THE  COUNCIL,  held  October  15th,  1867. 

Present  : — The  President^,  Professor  Gamgee ;  Messrs.  J.  C. 
Broad_,  Cowie^  Goodwin,  Gowing,  Moon,  Wilkinson,  and 
the  Secretary. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  con¬ 
firmed. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Dunsmure,  Hon.  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Examiners  in  Scotland,  enclosing  one  which  he 
had  received  from  a  rejected  candidate  of  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  School  in  April  last,  who  had  an  impression  that 
a  portion  of  his  examination  fee  would  consequently  be 
returned  to  him. 

The  Secretary  was  desired  to  inform  the  student  that  his 
request  could  not  be  acceded  to,  but  that  another  opportu¬ 
nity  would  be  afforded  him  of  presenting  himself  before 
the  examining  board  without  the  payment  of  an  additional 
fee. 

A  letter  was  then  read  which  had  been  received  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Greaves,  of  Manchester,  enclosing  a  memorial  from 
the  President,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Yorkshire  Veterinary 
Medical  Association,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Wakefield,  on  the 
8th  day  of  October,  1867. 

The  memorial  was  addressed  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  setting  forth 
that  the  Association  was  unanimously  opposed  to  the  granting 
of  a  charter  to  Scotland,  as  calculated  to  be  highly  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  the  interests  of  the  veterinary  profession. 
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The  Secretary  was  requested  to  forward  the  memorial  to 
the  parliamentary  agents^  in  order  that  it  might  he  laid 
before  the  Lord  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  reported  that  they  had 
re-considered  the  draft  statement  of  objections  to  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  a  charter  to  Scotland  which  had  been  submitted  to 
them,  and  had  made  some  additional  alterations. 

The  draft  statement  having  been  carefully  revised,  and  the 
several  clauses  read  seriatim, 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Broad,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Moon — 

That  the  statement  of  objections  to  the  granting  of  a 
charter  to  Scotland  be  forwarded  to  the  parliamentary  agents, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  laid  before  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  along  with  the  memorial  received  from  the 
Yorkshire  Veterinary  Medical  Society."’^ — Carried. 

A  letter  from  Professor  Gamgee,  addressed  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  was  then  read,  in  which  he  gave  notice  of  his  intention, 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council,  to  propose  certain  alter¬ 
ations  in  the  bye-laws  of  the  College,  in  reference  to  the 
nature  and  mode  of  examination  for  the  diploma  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

Bv  order  of  the  Council, 

William  Henry  Coates, 

Secretary. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  on  the  15th  ult.,  in  the  Board-room  of  the  Royal  Veteri¬ 
nary  College,  the  following  appointment  of  officers  of  the  association 
for  the  ensuing  year  was  made  : — 

President,  Professor  Simonds. 

Treasurer,  Professor  Tuson. 

Hon.  and  Acting  Secret  ary ,  Assistant-Prof.  Pritchard. 

Librarian,  Mr.  0.  N.  G.  Brown. 

The  names  of  Professors  Varnell  and  Mr.  J.  Cowie  were  added  to 
the  section  of  the  Council  which  consists  of  practitioners.  This 
section  now  comprises  the  names  of  Professor  Varnell,  Professor 
Brown,  Mr.  J.  C.  Broad,  J,  Cowie,  C.  Lowe,  J.  R.  Cox,  Rowe, 
H.  T.  Batt,  F.  T.  Stanley,  J.  Woodger,  jun.,  II.  Withers,  and  W. 
March. 
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Two  sums  not  exceeding  £50  and  5^20  respectively  were  ordered 
to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  microscopes  and  books,  for  the 
use  of  the  association. 

The  Council  meeting  was  followed  by  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
association  on  the  22nd  ult.,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  rules, 
six  of  the  students  of  the  college  were  added  to  the  Council,  namely, 
Messrs.  W.  Barrow,  A.  Broad,  W.  Barling,  G.  Carless,  and  R.  P. 
Cooper. 

The  meeting  was  chiefly  of  a  routine  character,  being  the  first  of 
the  session  ;  but,  among  other  things,  an  interesting  specimen  of 
ulceration  of  one  of  the  kidneys  of  a  horse  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Gowing,  M.R.C.V.S.,  London. 

The  specimen  was  accompanied  with  a  history  of  the  case,  which 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  in  a  future  number. 
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ASSOCIATION. 

* 

THE  SECRETARY'S  REPORT  AND  ADDRESS.—SECOND  ANNUAL 

MEETING. 

Me.  Peestdent  and  Gentlemen, — You  have  been  called  together  to-day 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  a  duty — which  is  an  all-important  one,  whether 
it  be  in  connection  with  this  or  any  other  society.  The  choice  of  officers  is 
worthy  of  notice.  You  are  all  aware  that  this  is  the  second  anniversary  of 
your  society — it  has  lived  exactly  two  years,  for,  on  the  20th  day  of  July,  in 
the  year  1865,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Guildhall,  Plymouth,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  association  in  the  West  of  England.  Upon  the  present  occasion 
you  will  have  to  make  choice  of  a  gentleman  to  occupy  the  chair  which  my 
friend  on  my  right  has  so  efficiently  done.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  dilate 
upon  this  subject ;  doubtless,  some  remarks  will  he  made  by  those  who  under¬ 
take  to  nominate  that  officer.  , 

You  will  have  to  elect  Vice-Presidents  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  these  officers, 
up  to  the  present,  have  been  nominal,  from  the  fact  that  upon  no  occasion 
since  the  formation  of  the  society  has  the  President  been  absent.  This  speaks 
volumes ! 

There  are  other  officers  required  to  make  the  list  complete,  not,  perhaps, 
less  important  than  some  others ;  namely,  those  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  It 
may  not  be  known  to  all  present  that  the  idea  of  constituting  “  Provincial 
Associations^’  was  first  made  public  by  my  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Greaves,  of 
Manchester,  who  informs  us  that  in  the  month  of  December,  1851,  he  called 
the  veterinary  surgeons  together  with  a  view  of  forming  a  society  or  club. 
This  society  did  not  live  long — it  died  a  natural  death,  I  suppose,  and  was 
perhaps  forgotten,  as  well  as  regretted;  and  yet  it  would  appear  that  it  was 
not  dead,  but  “  slept.” 

Mr.  Raddall,  in  the  year  1855,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  Vete¬ 
rinarian,  upon  the  subject  of  “  Provincial  Associations  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,” 
which  was  warmly  taken  up  by  the  editors,  but  not  individually,  so  that  the 
matter  was  permitted  to  remain  dormant  until  1858,  when  the  “  West  of  Scot¬ 
land”  was  represented.  In  1861,  another  was  inaugurated  at  Aldershot. 
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In  1862  the  “Lancashire”  came  into  existence,  next  the  “Yorkshire,”  then 
the  “  North  of  England,”  afterwards  the  “  Liverpool.”  The  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  of  the  North  seem  to  have  become  alive  to  the  fact  of  the  formation  of 
provincial  associations,  for  we  find  the  “  Central  Scotland”  was  established  at 
Perth  in  1865,  in  which  year  this  {our  society)  was  formed. 

It  seems  somewhat  singular  that  in  the  month  of  April,  1855,  Mr.  Raddall’s 
letter  appeared  in  support  of  the  formation  of  provincial  associations ;  and  in 
the  year  1865,  in  the  same  month  (just  ten  years  after),  two  letters  were  for¬ 
warded  to  the  same  journal,  one  by  my  friend  the  President,  the  other  by 
myself. 

I  have  been  thus  precise  because  some  mis-statements  have  been  made 
reference  to  these  dates.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  month  of  July, 
1865,  when  the,  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  show  was  being  held  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  the  promoters  of  this  society  assembled  at  the  Guildhall  there  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  bond  of  union,  or,  as  it  were,  a  “  brotherhood,”  in  the 
western  counties.  Upon  that  occasion  Mr.  Raddall  was  elected  President,  who 
very  kindly  read  a  paper  upon  the  advantages  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  establish¬ 
ing  of  associations  in  connection  with  our  common  profession.  Three  Vice- 
Presidents  were  elected  and  your  Secretary,  who  was  also  entrusted  with  the 
funds  about  to  be  collected,  inasmuch  as  he  was  to  take  upon  himself  the  office 
of  Treasurer.  The  names  of  sixteen  gentlemen  were  enrolled  as  members  of 
the  “  West  of  England  Veterinary  Medical  Association,”  besides  several  Hono¬ 
rary  Associates,  namely.  Professors  Spooner  and  Varnell,  Professor  Simonds, 
ex-Professor  Morton,  and  Mr.  Hunt.  After  the  meeting,  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  perfect  success,  the  members  dined  together  at  the  Globe  Hotel, 
where  a  very  agreeable  evening  Avas  spent. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  on  Priday,  October  20th,  at  Exeter,  and  was  well 
attended.  A  code  of  bye-laAvs  was  agreed  to  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  Bodington  read  a  paper  on  the  “  Past,  Present,  and  Future”  of  the 
veterinary  profession.  Members  spent  a  pleasant  evening  at  the  Half-Moon 
Hotel. 

On  January  18th,  1866,  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  association  was  held 
at  Bristol.  The  weather  being  boisterous,  and  several  members  engaged  as 
inspectors  during  the  “  plague”  in  cattle,  but  few  attended  the  meeting.  Two 
names  were  added  to  the  former  list. 

A  lengthened  discussion  took  place  in  reference  to  the  fourth  clause  of  the 
Medical  Bill  then  about  to  go  before  Parliament. 

Mr.  Tom  D.  Gregory,  of  Bideford,  read  his  paper  on  “  Cattle  Plague,”  which 
was  highly  approved  of.  Members  dined  together  at  the  Exchange  Dining 
Hall,  where  they  spent  a  pleasant  hour  or  two. 

April  19th  found  some  of  the  members  at  Clarke’s  Hotel,  Taunton.  Mr. 
T.  Greaves,  of  Manchester,  visited  us,  and  was  elected  an  hon.  associate. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Broad,  of  Bath,  read  a  paper  on  “  Seedy  Toe,”  which  proved  very 
interesting.  One  name  was  added  to  the  list  of  members. 

The  annual  meeting  of  1866  was  held  at  Bath,  when  Mr.  Bodington  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  oifice  of  President,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Raddall,  who  had  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  during  the  term.  A  change 
took  place  in  the  names  of  the  Vice-Presidents.  At  this  meeting  four  names 
Avere  added  to  the  list. 

At  this  meeting,  also,  a  statement  was  made  as  to  the  number  of  members 
on  the  roll,  and  how  the  funds  had  been  applied. 

Mr.  Broad  resumed  his  paper,  which  caused  much  discussion  and  conversa¬ 
tion  relative  thereto.  Gentlemen  dined  together,  and  retired  early. 

The  President,  when  at  Bath,  having  given  a  general  invitation  to  members 
visiting  Cardiff,  they  were  hospitably  entertained  and  a  handsome  dinner  placed 
before  them,  to  which  ample  justice  was  done  I  have  no  doubt.  May  other 
Presidents  follow  his  example. 

On  the  17th  October  members  assembled  at  the  Angel  Hotel,  Cardiff,  about 
the  usual  hour.  A  few  names  were  added  to  the  former  list.  The  President 
read  his  inaugural  address,  Avhich  was  listened  to  Avith  the  deepest  attention. 
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Mr.  J.  M.  Broadj  of  Bristol,  read  a  paper  on  “Vivisection,”  and  mucli 
pleased  his  hearers. 

January  17th,  1867,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  Salisbury  gathering,  which 
took  place  at  the  White  Hart  Hotel.  Several  practitioners  caused  their  names 
to  he  added  to  the  list.  At  this  meeting  the  names  of  two  members  of  the 
profession  were  erased  Irom  the  books,  they  not  having  conformed  to  the  bye¬ 
laws,  i.  e.  paying  their  subscriptions.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  members  of 
our  body  should  so  forget  themselves  as  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  urgent  appeals 
made  to  them  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  association.  Mr.  William  Ferris  and 
Mr.  Whapham  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  association,  the  former  at 
Plymouth,  July  20th,  1865,  and  the  latter  at  Exeter,  October  20th,  in  the 
same  year.  To  these  persons  were  forwarded  circulars  in  due  course.  After  a 
lengthened  period  they  were  repeatedly  applied  to  for  their  subscriptions, 
which  appeal  was  made  in  vain.  A  copy  of  the  hye-laws  was  in  each  case 
enclosed,  accompanied  with  a  polite  note,  which  proved  unavailing  also.  The 
President,  after  duly  considering  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  matter, 
brought  it  before  the  meeting,  when  it  was  decided  that  the  above  names 
should  he  erased  from  the  books.  It  is  a  painful  subject  to  report  upon, 
at  the  same  time  it  is  a  duty  a  secretary  owes,  not  only  to  himself  and  to  the 
association  he  represents,  but  to  the  profession  at  large.  At  this  meeting  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Bristol,  subject,  “Fractures,”  which  was 
not  sufficiently  discussed  for  want  of  time. 

Mr.  Redwood,  of  Dorchester,  joined  our  ranks  here,  and  appeared  hearty 
and  well — before  the  next  gathering  he  had  gone  to  his  rest. 

At  this  place  Mr.  Bodington,  the  President,  introduced  the  subject  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  “  Congress,”  which  was  cordially  received. 

The  next  and  last  meeting  of  the  year  was  held  at  Southampton,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  17th  of  April.  Several  names  were  added  to  the  former  list  upon 
this  occasion.  Mr.  Gregory’s  paper  should  have  been  resumed,  hut,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  absence  of  the  author,  it  was  merely  referred  to.  “  Congress” 
was  the  main  subject  of  interest.  It  was  agreed  that  the  “West  of  England” 
should  bear  its  fair  quota  of  expenses  in  carrying  out  the  arrangements  for 
“  Congress.” 

A  preliminary  meeting  had  been  already  held  at  Birmingham,  to  make 
arrangements.  At  that  meeting  the  various  officers  were  appointed  and  a 
committee  named,  who  selected  subjects  for  discussion  and  elected  winters  for 
same.  It  must  be  generally  known  to  members  of  the  body  corporate,  that 
such  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  in  London,  and  that  it 
was  considered  to  be  successful.  One  remark  must  not  be  forgotten,  namely, 
that  the  idea  originated  in  the  West  of  England;  be  it  a  success  or  otherwise, 
the  fact  remains.  The  profession  owe  a  deep  debt  to  the  originator  and  pro¬ 
moter  of  such  a  scheme.  It  now  remains  for  me  to  make  known  to  you  the 
present  state  of  the  association,  in  relation  to  its  number  of  members  and  its 
financial  position.  Thirty-five  names  were  upon  the  roll  at  the  time  this 
report  was  written,  and  its  funds  healthy.  The  expenses  of  conducting  the 
aflairs  of  the  association  do  not  amount  to  a  large  sum,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  places  of  meeting  are  so  wide  apart.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to 
lower  the  subscription  to  10s.  Qd.  instead  of  one  guinea.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  a  wise  change.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known  that  some  of  our 
associations  make  a  charge  for  admission,  namely,  21s.,  and  a  similar  sum  by 
way  of  subscription.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  West  of  England  have  left 
nothing  undone  to  induce  members  of  the  profession  to  unite  in  the  good 
cause.  If  our  motto,  “  Union  is  strength,”  is  to  remain,  we  can  take  upon 
ourselves  to  declare  that  we  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  cause  practitioners  of 
veterinary  medicine  to  assemble  at  these  periodical  meetings,  where  they  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  imparting  and  receiving  information.  The 
plan  adopted,  in  reference  to  this  association,  has  been  to  issue  invitations  to 
every  member  in  the  adjoining  counties  in  which  the  meeting  is  announced  to 
be  holden,  so  that  it  may  afibrd  all  within  reach  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  their  brethren.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  provincial  asso- 
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ciatioiis  have  done  and  will  do  much  good  to  the  professional  body,  if  gentle¬ 
men  will  reflect  a  little  upon  the  advantages  there  are  in  associating  them¬ 
selves  with  their  fellows.  It  has  sometimes  been  asked  of  me,  “  What  benefit 
shall  I  derive  in  becoming  a  member  of  the  association”?  This  is  not  at  all 
times  easy  to  reply  to  in  a  few  words.  I  would  do,  as  is  often  done  in  the 
Emerald  Isle,  reply  by  asking  another  question — which  is  this  :  Ask  me  what 
benefits  it  will  enable  me  to  bestow',  and  I  will  answer  you. 

I  have  before  remarked  in  another  place  that  it  is  in  the  powder  of  every 
member  of  our  body  to  contribute  a  little  to  the  common  good.  It  has  often 
been  said,  by  those  whose  minds  and  thoughts  are  not  directed  to  literary 
pursuits,  that  people  who  are  “heard  of  so  far  from  their  homes  cannot  have 
much  to  do  by  way  of  practice.^’  And  again,  it  is  sometimes  said  with  a  sneer, 
that  those  who  are  addicted  to  committing  their  thoughts  to  paper  f(or,  in 
other  words,  writing  for  the  press)  that  they  themselves  think  but  little  of 
such  men ;  indeed,  they  prefer  a  truly  practical  man,  and  w^ould,  moreover, 
recommend  such  practical  men  to  those  in  want  of  medical  aid.  Now,  I 
would  take  the  present  opportunity  of  offering  a  word  of  advice  to  such  as 
entertain  these  ideas,  namely,  not  to  believe  that,  because  a  man  commits  his 
thoughts  to  paper  or  gives  to  others  an  account  of  his  mode  of  treating  a  case, 
be  it  brought  to  a  successful  issue  or  not,  that  that  man  is  necessarily  a  mere 
theorist.  Persons  entertaining  such  notions  make  fatal  mistakes.  We  are  not 
all  blessed  with  the  same  feelings,  and  the  same  notions,  or  we  should  not 
progress — we  should  retrograde.  One  man  pursues  one  course,  another  man 
the  reverse,  and  so  on.  I  cannot  conceive  that  a  man  of  common-sense  should 
be  so  blind  to  the  fact,  that  there  are  two  classes  of  writers,  if  not  more.  One 
shall  write  a  book  for  sale,  which  book  is  probably  made  up  from  others. 
Books,  like  sermons,  are  read ;  and  if  the  reader  has  a  good  naemory  he  can 
place  upon  paper  the  substance  of  what  he  has  read  in  his  own  language,  so 
that  it  w'ill  appear  like  a  production  of  his  own.  A  writer  of  this  class  may 
be  one  of  those  alluded  to,  namely,  not  having  his  time  occupied  in  practice. 
A  second  shall  have  had  considerable  experience,  and  endeavour  to  give  the 
benefit  of  that  experience  to  his  brethren,  in  the  shape  of  a  volume,  for  a  con¬ 
sideration.  The  latter  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  former.  Further,  a  man  not 
only  writes  from  experience,  but  he  does  so  toithout  remuneration  ;  then  what 
inducement  can  he  have  to  occupy  his  thoughts,  his  time,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  labour,  if  not  expense  ?  I  ask,  what  shall  compensate  him  for  all  this  ? 
He  must  have  an  interest  in  his  work.  Perhaps  he  is  satisfied  if  he  cherish 
the  idea  that  some  of  his  friends  appreciate  and  approve  his  writing.  This 
may  not  be  believed  by  those  who  have  not  exercised  their  pen  in  this  way; 
nevertheless,  it  is  true. 

To  all  those  who  are  guilty  of  making  themselves  understood,  as  opposed  to 
men  possessing  literary  taste,  I  would  say,  “  Hold  no  man  cheap  until  you 
have  discovered  his  real  value.”  “  Every  man  has  his  own  peculiar  pleasure.” 
“  The  fool  thinks  nothing  well  done  but  what  is  done  by  himself.”  Provincial 
associations  afford  the  means,  not  only  of  meeting  our  brethren  for  social  in¬ 
tercourse,  but  it  opens  the  door  for  a  more  important  sphere  of  usefulness.  It 
gives  to  those  who  are  willing  to  throw  tbeir  mite  into  the  “literary  bag,” 
not  only  the  opportunity,  but  the  privilege  of  making  known  to  the  world 
their  ideas  of  things  relating  to  veterinary  medical  practice.  Take,  for 
example,  the  essay  which  was  introduced  by  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Gregory, 
of  Bideford,  on  that  all-engrossing  subject  “  Rinderpest.”  I  have  selected  this 
paper  because  it  leads  me  at  once  to  the  subjects  which  I  have  promised  to 
notice,  namely,  “  Epidemics,”  “  Epizootics,”  and  “  Endemics.”  Mr.  Gregory 
has,  in  his  introductory  remarks  on  pages  250-1,  written  thus — “  The 
medical  profession,  likewise,  has  not  been  behindhand  in  this  warfare  against 
us,  its  members  having  accused  us  of  being  unequal  to  the  emergency.”  .  .  . 

Dr.  Watson,  the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  says — “If  the  balance 
could  be  fairly  struck  and  the  exact  truth  ascertained,  I  question  whether  we 
should  find  that  the  aggregate  mortality  of  cholera  in  this  country  was  in  any 
way  disturbed  by  our  craft.”  Mr.  Gregory  goes  on  to  say  “  if  this  be  true  of 
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cholera,  is  it  not  the  same  with  respect  to  other  diseases  I  am  not  inclined 
to  follow  the  author  through  his  well-written  essay  on  rinderpest,  hut  cannot 
avoid  paying  him  a  very  high  compliment  for  the  labour  and  zeal  bestowed 
in  its  preparation.  I  only  regret  I  do  not  see  him  amongst  us  more  frequently. 
There  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  opinions  advanced  as  to  the  origin  of  epidemics 
and  epizootics.  Doubtless  the  same  influence  is  at  work  to  produce  each  of 
these.  One  party  produces  what  may  be  supposed  undeniable  proof  of  the 
origin  and  contagious,  as  well  as  infectious  properties ;  whilst  others  as  posi¬ 
tively  assert  their  disbelief  in  the  communicability  of  disease  either  by  con¬ 
tagion  or  infection.  Many  theories  have  been  suggested  in  order  to  show  how 
these  epidemics  are  produced.  Of  cholera  it  has  been  declared  that  its  home 
is  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  that  it  was  introduced  to  England  from  that 
source. 

In  alluding  to  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease  designated  cholera,  it  will 
be  remembered  that,  in  the  year  1849,  when  the  whole  army  of  doctors  were 
endeavouring  to  bring  the  various  modes  of  treatment  to  a  successful  issue, 
and  were  employing  every  means  to  ascertain  its  character,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  London  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  upon  the  subject.  An 
eminent  meinber  of  the  human  profession  was  present,  and,  after  hearing 
several  speakers  give  utterance  to  their  convictions,  he  at  the  last  moment  rose 
and  addressed  the  meeting,  and  delivered  himself  in  substance  as  follows — 
“  When  I  came  into  this  room  I  felt  I  knew  but  little  of  the  subject  under 
discussion,  and  I  confess  I  know  no  more  now.”  Such  was  the  impression 
left  upon  his  mind.  When  it  is  considered  that  many  eminent  men  were 
divided  in  their  opinions,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  persons  generally  were 
puzzled  and  perplexed,  and  were  undecided  as  to  which  side  they  should 
adhere.  It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  report  to  occupy  much  time  in  writing 
upon  the  subjects  named,  but  merely  glance  at  some  of  the  theories  advanced 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  epidemics  are  generated.  Dr.  Home  writes  thus  of 
epidemics — “  The  first  trace  we  find  of  an  atmospheric  origin  being  ascribed  to 
epidemic  diseases  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  who  insists 
much  on  what  he  terms  the  hidden  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  and  its 
influence  in  producing  epidemic  diseases.” 

Laws  of  Pestilence,”  by  the  same  author,  are  spoken  of  in  this  way — 
“  Epidemic  visitations  recur  at  regular  internals  of  time,  of  which  eighteen 
and  a  half  years  may  be  taken  as  a  type.”  Again,  “  The  simultaneous  appear¬ 
ance  of  epidemic  and  epizootic  diseases  referred  to  by  authors  on  the 
subject  of  epidemic  diseases  likewise  prove  the  existence  of  some  great 
cosmical  cause,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  ordinary  sources  of  disease ; 
namely,  contagion,  malaria,  the  influence  of  heat  and  cold,  and  all  other  causes 
of  disease.”  Further  on  the  doctor  writes — “  The  simultaneous  outbreak  of  an 
epizootic  and  an  epidemic  is  well  illustrated  by  the  present  epidemic  visitation 
of  1865,  and  in  that  of  1849.”  Again,  he  says — “  It  is  considered  that  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  moon  on  the  earth’s  atmosphere  will  extend  as  far 
as  thirty  degrees  ^beyond  her  own  actual  declination — that  is  to  say,  to  sixty 
degrees  north  and  south  of  the  equator ;  and  these  are  what  may  be  styled  “  the 
epidemic  limits.”  Cholera  most  frequently  rages  in  towns  built  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Each  century  has  its  own  peculiar, 
typical,  and  invariable  epidemic.  Cholera  is  exceedingly  capricious  in  its 
visitations,  selecting  towns  and  villages  of  a  district,  and  leaving  others  totally 
untouched;  selecting  one  house  in  a  locality,  and  leaving  others  uninjured; 
attacking  the  inhabitants  of  one  floor  of  a  house,  and  leaving  the  others  quite 
free;  decimating  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  on  one  bank  of  a  river,  and 
leaving  the  other  bank  quite  unharmed ;  progressing  steadily  along  one  side 
of  the  street,  and  leaving  the  other  unscathed.  The  original  seat,  however, 
and  continual  locality  of  the  disease  is  Calcutta  and  the  villages  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges.”  This  writer  believes  that  these  pestilences  to 
which  reference  is  made  recurs  at  regular  intervals  of  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
years,  and  that  the  moon’s  influence  has  mueh  to  do  with  it ;  and,  likewise,  they 
follow  the  great  line  of  human  intercourse ;  entering  Europe  in  1831  by 
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Astracan  and  [Orenberg ;  again  in  1847 -8  by  Astracan  and  Moscow ;  and  in 
1854  it  pursued  tbe  same  course  as  in  former  years ;  in  1865  it  entered  Europe 
by  Mecca  and  Medina.  For  routes  or  tracts  of  cholera,  ‘  Gi’aves’  Clinical 
Medicine,’  by  Neligan,  Wood’s  ‘  Practice  of  Physic,’  and  Dr.  Watson’s 
‘  Lectures,’  may  be  consulted.  Dr.  Horae  gives  the  history  of  the  plague 
pestilences  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  date,  and  the  book  is  worth 
perusal. 

In  pursuing  my  remarks  on  epidemics,  I  may  refer  to  those  made  by  a  writer 
in  the  ‘  Journal  of  Public  Health.’  He  says — ^“We  might  be  somewhat  in¬ 
credulous  when  told  that  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  hesitated  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
cases  of  epidemic  scarlatina  in  Edinburgh,  in  1680 ;  we  might  feel  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  great  renown  that  was,  nevertheless,  deservedly  accorded  to 
Dr.  Eothergill  for  having  distinctly  traced  the  affinities  of  an  epidemic  scar¬ 
latina  auginosa ;  we  should  have  had  some  reason  for  expressing  distrust  of  the 
acuteness  of  apprehension  of  those  among  our  ancestors  who  could  have  con¬ 
founded  measles,  smallpox,  and  scarlatina.”  The  same  writer  declares  that 
the  same  difficulties  presented  themselves  at  the  time  his  observations  were 
written,  now  but  a  few  years  ago — “  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  epidemic 
diseases  are  characterised  for  their  varied  peculiarity  at  different  periods.” 

We  will  next  refer  to  some  observations  made  by  Dr.  Bell  in  reference  to 
rinderpest.  He  writes — “  It  is  asserted  that  the  disease  was  introduced  from 
the  Continent,  because  it  was  first  recognised  among  foreign  cattle ;  but  there 
was  no  evidence  that  the  disease  existed  in  the  localities  from  whence  these 
animals  were  brought.  That  such  cattle  should  have  been  affected  with  the 
disease  is  not  surprising,  as  it  shows  one  of  the  characteristics  of  all  epidemics, 
namely,  that  they  are  more  liable  to  attack  the  feeble  and  exhausted  than  the 
strong  and  healthy ;  and  there  is  nothing  more  likely  to  impair  the  strength 
and  constitution  of  animals  than  long  journeys,  either  by  sea  or  land,  during 
which  they  are  crowded  together,  mistimed,  ill-fed,  and  long  kept  without 
water.  The  fact,  therefore,  of  the  disease  having  first  made  its  appearance  in 
such  animals  is  a  strong  argument  against  exposing  them  to  great  fatigue  and 
deprivation,  especially  when  out  of  condition ;  but  it  does  not  prove  that  they 
were  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  the  disease.  It  is  much  more  probable  that 
the  epidemic  influence  was  already  in  existence  when  they  arrived  in  this 
country,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  enfeebled  state,  they  became  its  first 
victims.  The  whole  history  of  the  progress  of  the  disease  over  the  country 
proves  beyond  doubt  that  it  is  an  epidemic ;  and  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
heat  and  peculiarity  of  this  past  season,  which  exercised  a  remarkable  in¬ 
fluence  on  vegetation,  as  was  strikingly  indicated  by  the  turnip  crop ;  there¬ 
fore  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  it  had  a  similar  effect  upon  our  cattle.” 
I  don’t  intend  following  the  numerous  authors  into  the  labyrinths  of  opinions  . 
they  have  advanced  as  to  the  origin  of  epizootics,  and  more  particularly  cattle 
plague,  as  that  would  be  an  endless  task,  nor  am  I  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
many  will  condemn  me  and,  perhaps,  put  me  down  as  an  idiot,  because  I 
cannot  see  things  as  they  do.  I  am  free  to  confess  that,  in  many  instances,  the 
opinions  which  have  found  expression  as  to  the  mode  in  which  cattle-plague 
was  introduced,  are  strengthened  by  circumstantial  evidence  that  it  was  from 
abroad  it  emanated ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  however,  the  link  is  wanting  to 
connect  the  one  with  the  other. 

I  have,  from  the  first  outbreak  of  the  cattle  plague,  been  of  opinion  that 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  mode  of  introduction  of  the  disease  has  not  been 
clearly  established.  When  this  is  coupled  with  the  fact  that  several  instances 
have  fallen  under  the  notice  of  many,  of  cattle  being  found  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  plague,  renders  one  somewhat  sceptical,  or,  at  least,  it  gives  one 
reason  to  believe  there  are  other  sources  which  are  productive  of  that  or 
similar  diseases  as  yet  unknown  to  the  profession.  It  has  often  been  asked, 
what  is  the  cause  of  an  epizootic  ?  and  a  most  important  question,  doubtless. 
There  is  a  first  cause  to  produce  epizootic  as  well  as  other  diseases,  but  of  its 
nature,  however,  the  probability  is  that  we  shall  remain  in  a  state  of  ignorance 
for  some  time  to  come,  perhaps  for  ever.  It  has  been  justly  said  that  the  home 
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of  rinderpest  and  cholera  are  the  steppes  of  Russia  and  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ganges  respectively.  Doubtless  this  is  true,  but  let  it  be  asked  what  is  the  ori¬ 
ginal  cause  of  these  diseases  being  indigenous  to  those  particular  localities  ?  Is 
it  not  as  likely  that  the  Being  who  creates  all  things  should  in  His  wisdom  pro¬ 
duce  a  similar,  if  not  precisely  the  same,  disease  very  remote  from  the  recognised 
origin  of  it  ?  I  don’t  see  why  the  All-wise  should  confine  epidemics  and  epizoo¬ 
tics  always  to  the  one  place.  I  will  relate  an  instance  which  occurred  during  my 
inspectorship,  although  I  shall  incur  the  risk  of  being  considered  an  egregious 
blockhead.  In  September,  1865,  I  was  requested  to  go  to  Nethway  to  examine 
a  cow  suspected  of  being  stricken  with  plague.  I  saw  her  on  the  21st,  and 
recommended  she  be  immediately  slaughtered.  The  owner  objected  to  this 
summary  treatment,  but  subsequently  assented.  He  shot  the  animal,  and  I 
examined  her  immediately  afterwards.  I  described  to  the  owner,  and  also  to 
a  very  intelligent  man,  his  friend,  what  I  should  expect  to  find  if  the  case  was 
one  of  cattle  plague.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  lesions,  which  have  been  so  often 
mentioned,  were  plainly  visible.  The  man  was  satisfied.  The  beginning  of 
the  next  month  (October)  I  was  again  requested  to  go  to  the  same  farm,  as 
there  was  another  case  reported.  The  cow  had  been  slaughtered  and  buried 
before  my  arrival.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  several  cases  of  plague  had 
occurred  at  Dartmouth  just  before  this,  a  distance,  as  the  crow  flies,  of  about  a 
mile  or  two. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1866,  I  was  summoned  to  inspect  thirty  bullocks 
just  arrived  from  St.  Malo.  They  were  all  on  land  on  my  arrival,  and  as 
many  as  fourteen  laboured  under  all  the  then-known  symptoms  of  cattle  plague. 
My  report  was  to  that  effect.  A  practitioner,  whose  name  has  been  referred 
to  in  this  report,  was  of  opinion  the  cattle  were  'perfectly  healthy,  and  gave  a 
written  certificate  accordingly.  This  caused  an  outcry  against  my  report. 
One,  if  not  two,  animals  had  already  died,  and  others  were  expected  to  die.  They 
were  reshipped,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  and  once  more  brought  on  shore. 
The  magistrates  were  applied  to  for  instructions,  which  caused  some  delay. 
The  owner  of  the  animals,  being  armed  with  a  clean  bill  of  health  from  his 
own  man,  protested  against  the  detention  of  his  stock.  This  practitioner  and 
myself  looked  the  animals  over  the  following  day,  and  we  concluded  that  the 
symptoms  had  abated  a  good  deal.  Those  remaining  were  permitted  by  the 
powers-that-be  to  take  their  departure.  These  beasts  were  taken  to  the 
butcher  and  slaughtered,  and  were,  I  understand,  pronounced  free  from  disease. 
There  was  a  circumstance  connected  with  this  little  affair  which  was  not  gene¬ 
rally  known  at  the  time.  The  authorities  believed  they  had  the  power  to 
detain  the  animals,  but  this  was  clearly  shown  not  to  have  been  the  case.  Had 
the  matter  been  properly  investigated — which,  in  all  probability,  it  would  have 
been  but  for  magisterial  interference — the  affair  would  have  assumed  an  ugly 
appearance.  I  am  reluctant  to  express  my  convictions  that  there  are  many 
post-mortem  examinations  made  of  our  patients  without  the  operator  duly 
considering  the  importance  of  his  duties,  and,  in  many  instances,  is  totally 
unfit  for  the  task.  We  all  know  the  vast  amount  of  loss  to  the  country  during 
the  past  two  years,  owing  to  the  disease  which  has  so  occupied  our  attention. 
We  must  all  feel  that  the  profession  at  large  has  been  grossly  ill-used  and 
foully  insulted  by  those  who  ought  to  have  known  better.  We  are  aware  of 
the  many  surgeons,  both  human  and  veterinary,  who  stepped  forward  with  the 
assurance  that  cattle  plague  could  be  cured.  We  do  not  forget  the  attempts 
made  by  one  celebrated  M.D.  in  the  system  of  vaccination.  Nor  can  we  forget 
that  homoeopathists,  both  human  and  veterinary,  offered  their  charms  as  a 
certain  specific  for  the  plague.  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  assert  many  prac¬ 
titioners  amassed  considerable  sums  of  money  during  the  height  of  the  plague. 
We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  hwmanprqfession  was  considered  to' 
be  the  only  source  from  which  good  may  be  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  the 
“plague.”  However  sceptical  we  may  feelourselves  at  liberty  to  be,  weshall  endea¬ 
vour  to  yield  to  those  who  have  had  the  opportunities  of  investigating  the  disease 
at  its  home ;  still  I  cannot  avoid  expressing  my  conviction  that  this  plague,  or 
a  disease  analogous  to  it,  has  frequently  been  met  with,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
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110  evidence  of  infection  or  contagion  could  be  discovered  to  have  produced  the 
disease.  When  we  consider  the  vast  amount  of  disease  which  has  been 
witnessed  in  our  potato,  turnip,  and  many  other  crops,  year  after  year,  we 
need  not  feel  surprised  at  our  looking  to  other  sources  than  those  of  infection, 
with  a  view  of  discovering,  if  possible,  the  origin  of  cattle  plague. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  are  not  yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  epidemics, 
epizootics,  and  endemics,  to  rely  upon  the  statements  made  from  time  to  time 
by  those  who  have  wielded  their  pens  in  a  description  of  them.  We  require 
to  know  more  of  them. 

I  submit  that  we  should  at  all  times  give  credit  to  those  persons  who  are 
desirous  of  turning  their  attention  to  the  treatment  of  animals,  with  a  view  of 
alleviating  their  distresses.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  in  high  quarters  to 
pooh-pooh  the  observations  made  by  “  writers  whose  fame  is  not  popularised.” 
Respect  might  be  shown  to  persons  who  have  given  their  thoughts  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  as  well  as  other  subjects. 

A  word  or  two  with  regard  to  the  “stamping”  out  system. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  system  of  slaughter  has  prevented  the  spread 
of  infection ;  but  at  what  cost  has  this  plan  been  attended  ?  It  reminds  one 
of  puUing  down  a  block  of  houses  if  one  is  on  fire.  It  must  be  confessed  it  is 
not  in  any  way  a  scientific  means  of  treating  disease,  nor  is  it  in  keeping  with 
the  times.  Suppose  the  human  patients  were  treated  in  like  manner  ?  The 
principle  would  be  the  same !  Is'it  not  possible  to  devise  some  mode  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  true  pathology  of  the  affection,  with  a  view  of  relieving  the  animal  ? 
Or  is  it  to  be  understood  that  the  “  plague”  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  not  only 
useless  to  attempt  to  relieve,  but  impossible  tocure  an  animal  affected  in  such 
a  manner.  If  the  latter,  then  I  would  say  the  Government  should  at  once 
take  proper  steps,  not  only  for  the  prevention  of  infection  at  our  ports,  but 
employ  properly  qualified  men  as  inspectors — they  should  make  such  stringent 
laws  as  would  effectually  prevent  the  possibility  of  contagion ;  and  they  ought 
to  properly  remunerate  them  for  services  rendered.  The  labourer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire. 

We  are  now  becoming  more  and  more  an  enlightened  profession.  Darkness 
seems  to  have  given  w'ay  to  light :  we  have  within  the  past  ten  years  or  so 
given  proof  of  vitality.  Let  us,  through  the  agency  of  our  provincial  asso¬ 
ciations,  endeavour  to  prove  to  the  world  that  we  are  not  the  ignorant  pre¬ 
tenders  some  of  our  friends  would  fain  make  people  believe ;  but  let  us  unite 
as  a  brotherhood,  with  a  persevering  determination,  not  solely  to  amass  money, 
but  make  ourselves  fully  and  sufficiently  acquainted  with  all  that  is  goino-  on 
around  us.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  end  we  must  strive  to  learn  what  our 
brethren  are  about,  and  this  can  easily  be  known  by  reading  the  journal  set 
apart  for  that  purpose.  In  most  parts  of  the  country  diseases  attack  our 
patients  periodically.  I  now  refer  to  all  our  domesticated  animals.  Let  every 
member  of  the  various  associations  set  at  once  to  work,  in  his  own  sphere  or 
district,  and  collect  all  the  information  he  can  with  regard  to  the  diseases  he 
may  hear  of.  If  each  member  of  this  and  other  kindred  associations  would 
keep  a  diary  or  memorandum  of  things  in  his  neighbourhood  which  are  likely 
to  influence  health  and  disease,  and  send  a  report  to  the  different  meetino-s  it 
may  be  the  means  of  recording  facts  otherwise  unattainable.  If  the  secreteries 
will  prepare  a  form  of  question  and  answer,  and  furnish  a  few  copies  to  the 
members  of  the  society  he  represents,  it  would  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the 
profession  at  large.  We  must  all  be  up  and  doing,  or  we  shall  retrograde : 
this  is  an  age  of  progress.  The  world  is  like  a  ladder,  representing  twenty 
steps,  upon  nineteen  of  which  will  be  found  an  occupant  striving  to  gain  the 
top.  There  are  many  classes  of  persons  composing  this  number,  and  every  one 
vieing  with  the  other  to  go  upward.  If  the  occupier  of  the  nineteenth  does 
not  strive  to  reach  the  topmost  one,  he  will  soon  see  those  beneath  him  push¬ 
ing  upwards.  In  order  to  keep  his  place  or  his  position,  he  must  continue  to 
go  forward,  or  he  will  find  to  his  chagrin  that  those  who  were  and  ought  to 
remain  below  have  outstripped  him  and  left  him  in  the  lurch.  To  apply  this 
to  ourselves. 
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Every  member  of  the  body  corporate  should  connect  himself  with  one  or 
more  of  these  associations,  and  not  merely  subscribe  his  half  guinea,  but  make 
up  his  mind  to  attend  the  meetings  at  least  twice  in  the  year,  so  that  he  will 
soon  learn  whether  he  is  keeping  pace  with  the  times  or  not.  He  should  not 
only  read  the  literature  which  belongs  more  particularly  to  his  own  profession, 
but  he  should  endeavour  to  find  leisure  to  peruse  those  publications  which  are 
written  more  especially  for  the  human  surgeon  and  physician.  By  doing  so, 
his  mind  will  expand — it  will  enable  him  to  grapple  with  many  things  which 
appear  perplexing  now.  In  conclusion,  I  would  earnestly  impress  upon  the 
attention  of  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  the  fact,  that  it  remains 
with  themselves  to  make  their  calling  a  respectable  one.  They  should  under¬ 
stand  that  being  members  of  such  a  body,  is  not  sufiicient  of  itself  to  give 
them  position.  People,  now-a-days,  are  looking  with  a  jealous  eye  towards 
us,  simply  because  some  are  holding  a  good  position  in  society,  whilst  others 
are  degrading  themselves  (as  well  as  their  profession)  by  acts  which  are  only 
fitted  for  the  groom  and  blacksmith.  Let  us  endeavour  to  raise  the  standard 
to  a  position  which  it  was  intended,  from  the  onset,  it  should  take  by  the  side 
of  other  liberal  professions. 


The  first  meeting  for  the  session  of  the  association  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  ‘‘Westward  Ho!”  Bideford,  on  Wednesday,  October  9th. 
The  president  (Mr.  T.  D.  Gregory,  of  Bideford),  occupied  the  chair, 
and  amongst  those  present  were  Messrs.  T.  U.  Broad,  vice-president, 
Bath  ;  E.  Drake,  Exeter  ;  W.  Raddall,  and  C.  Parsons,  Launceston  ; 
J.  Norris,  Dorchester  ;  W.  Ward,  Crediton  ;  J.  A.  Collings,  Exeter  ; 
Dr.  Thompson,  Dr.  Ackland,  Mr.  H.  Ford,  Bideford ;  and  R.  B. 
Holt,  Upper  Norwood. 

The  President  delivered  an  inaugural  address,  as  follows  : — 

Gentlemen, — Called  upon,  as  I  am,  to  address  you  as  your  President  on 
this  the  commencement  of  the  third  year  of  the  existence  of  the  West  of  Eng¬ 
land  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  I  confess  I  cannot  but  feel  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  diffidence,  and  some  grave  misgivings,  lest  this  duty,  amongst 
others,  which  has  devolved  upon  me,  should  not  be  discharged  with  that  effi¬ 
ciency  which  its  importance  demands  ,*  but  it  is  some  consolation  to  feel  that 
in  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  the  responsibility  of  any  errors  I  may  commit, 
must  be  in  a  great  measure  shared  by  you  all,  or  least  those  of  you  who  were 
so  indulgent  as  to  endow  me  with  a  situation  of  so  much  trust ;  and,  I  assure 
you,  my  feelings  of  incompetency  are  increased,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  fact 
that  the  mantle  of  office  which  descends  upon  me  has  graced  so  well  the 
shoulders  of  my  two  predecessors — the  one,  although  he  may  be  said  to  have 
retired  from  the  more  arduous  and  active  duties  of  that  profession  he  so  many 
years  adorned,  and  during  which  time  he  earned  a  reputation  and  a  reward 
which  none  of  us  should  envy,  but  all  endeavour  to  emulate — still  takes  a 
sufficient  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  less  fortunate  brethren  as  to  abandon 
the  dolcefar  niente!  and  to  do  all  that  in  him  lies  for  the  advancement  of 
veterinary  science. 

If  our  first  President,  Mr.  Raddall,  had  done  no  other  good  act  during  his 
professional  life  than  that  of  opening  and  inaugurating  Provincial  Veterinary 
Medieal  Associations — for  he  it  was  who  did  originate  them,  as  you  are  all 
aware — it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  rendered  his  name  imperishable 
as  long  as  these  societies  exist,  and  exist  they  must  to  the  end,  if  the  veterinary 
profession  be  but  true  to  itself.  My  more  immediate  predecessor  and  old 
friend,  Bodington,  with  a  mind  as  colossal  as  his  stature,  amongst  other  meri¬ 
torious  acts  in  his  life,  conceived  and  carried  to  a  successful  issue  that  great 
veterinary  congress  which  called  forth  the  unqualified  approval  of  every 
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member  of  the  profession.  You  can,  therefore,  well  understand  the  difficulties 
I  labour  under  in  following  out  a  work  so  well  commenced ;  but  nothing  that 
my  weak  abilities  can  effect,  and  the  little  zeal  I  can  bring  to  bear  upon  your 
interests,  shall  be  wanting  to  render  my  year  of  office  as  effective  of  good  as 
those  which  have  preceded  it. 

But  I  must  ask  you  to  give  me  all  the  assistance  in  your  power,  both  by 
your  presence  at  the  meetings  and  otherwise,  in  carrying  out  the  good  work  j 
for  1  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  our  common 
interests  demand  that  each  should  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  to  endeavour 
to  raise  the  standard  of  veterinary  medicine  in  the  estimation  of  the  country 
which  its  importance  imperatively  demands. 

Gentlemen, — during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  since  the  introduction  into 
this  country  of  that  direful  and  fatal  cattle  disease,  our  capabilities  have 
been  brought  more  prominently  before  the  country  than  at  any  period  in 
the  annals  of  our  science.  However  much  we  have  been  reviled,  however 
much  the  thunders  of  the  public  press  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  our 
devoted  heads,  however  much  we  have  been  taunted  with  ignorance  and 
incompetency,  we  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  and  feeling  that  we 
pointed  out  and  continued  to  urge  the  only  means  whereby  it  could  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  met,  and  principally  through  our  instrumentality,  and  by  the 
blessing  of  a  still  greater  power,  that  dire  pestilence  has  been  stayed. 

The  attention  of  the  country  having  been  thus  directed  to  the  state  of 
veterinary  matters,  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  duties  and  claims  of  its 
members  can  be  more  fairly  advanced  for  consideration.  But  while  pushing 
forward  and  advocating  these  claims,  let  us  not  be  forgetful  of  our  duties,  and 
let  us  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  much,  very  much,  to  accomplish,  and  let  us 
hope  that  this  is  but  the  dawn  of  brighter  prospects — the  advent  of  a  new 
era. 

During  the  present  year  the  most  important  event  connected  with  the 
advancement  of  veterinary  science  has  been  the  holding  of  a  Congress  in 
London,  which  my  predecessor  in  office  had  the  honour  of  originating.  Never 
before  on  any  occasion  were  there  brought  together  so  many  men  eminent  in 
the  veterinary  profession  in  this  country,  and  the  subjects  brought  under  con¬ 
sideration  were  so  well  selected,  that  in  them  and  in  the  discussions  which 
followed  were  contained  nearly  all  that  is  at  present  before  the  profession  with 
regard  to  its  politics  and  the  requirements  necessary  for  its  advancement. 

I  trust  you  will  not  think  it  out  of  place  if  I  travel  over  this  beaten  track, 
and  just  take  a  cursory  view  of  these  subjects  seriatim,  with  the  hope  of 
eliciting  your  opinions  and  getting  an  expression  of  this  association  upon  these 
all-important  matters. 

First.  Mr.  Litt’s  subject — 

“The  Law  oe  Waeeanty.’^ 

This  was  a  difficult  one  to  grapple  with,  and  one  that  has  heretofore  occu¬ 
pied  the  attention  of  many  members  of  the  profession  j  and,  doubtless,  if  the 
present  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law  could  be  by  any  means  altered  and 
amended,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  country  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  It 
is  quite  true  that  we  have  no  power  whatever  to  alter  it,  yet  we  can,  as  a 
profession  most  interested  in  it,  call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  some 
of  its  anomalies  by  giving  expression  to  our  opinions ;  but  we  must  first  of  all 
agree  as  to  the  best  means  of  bringing  this  about. 

At  the  congress  Messi’s.  Dollar  and  Bradford  were  deputed  to  form  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration.  Whether  or  not  the  wishes  of  the 
congress  have  been  carried  out,  as  yet  we  have  no  evidence  to  show,  but  let  us 
hope  that  such  a  committee  have  been  formed,  and  that  at  no  distant  date  the 
results  of  their  labours  made  be  made  known  to  us.  I  myself,  some  years  ago, 
in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this  subject,  by  a  letter  in  the 
Veterinarian,  I  think  in  the  year  1857,  advised  that  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  circular  containing  certain  questions,  one  of  which 
should  be  sent  to  every  member  of  the  profession  of  five  years’  standing. 
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Fi’om  their  collective  answers  fair  opinions  might  he  formed,  and  a  code 
recommended  for  the  consideration  of  the  legislature.  Some  such  means  as 
these,  I  believe,  must  he  adopted  if  we  hope  to  obtain  any  alteration  in  the 
present  absurd  law  of  warranty ;  and  I  hope  before  we  separate  to-day  to  put 
into  your  hands  a  resolution  to  this  effect,  to  ho  forwarded  to  those  gentlemen 
who  were  deputed  to  form  the  committee. 

“  The  Chaetee  and  its  Objects.  Why  a  Bile  is  eequieed,  and  whether 
A  Second  Chaetee  eoe  Scotland  is  desirable,’^ 

Formed,  as  you  are  aware,  the  subject  of  the  next  paper.  Gentlemen,  in 
spite  of  all  that  was  advanced  in  that  paper,  in  spite  of  all  the  laudations  of 
the  speakers  who  followed  upon  the  subject,  I  have  for  one  yet  to  learn 
what  advantages  up  to  this  time  it  has  conferred  on  us  as  a  profession  ;  and  I 
am  hold  to  say  that  I  quite  believe  if  no  charter  had  ever  been  obtained,  we 
should,  as  far  the  advanced  state  of  veterinary  science  is  concerned,  been  in 
quite  as  good  a  position  as  we  are  now — the  natural  progress  of  events,  and 
the  wants  of  the  community  would  have  proved  a  sufficient  incentive  to  our 
advancement.  The  author  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Thomas  Wallon  Mayer,  who  I 
believe  stands  deservedly  high  as  an  army  veterinary  surgeon,  hut  who,  I  fear 
from  his  position,  has  had  little  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  wants  and 
requirements  of  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  doing  battle  in  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts,  says  that  twenty-five  years  ago  the  veterinary  practitioner  was  not  recog¬ 
nised  by  law,  and  that  by  the  Act  of  Her  Majesty  the  whole  of  the  certificated 
members  of  the  schools  were  incoporated  for  certain  purposes : — “  They  were 
solely  and  exclusively  of  all  other  persons  whatsoever  to  be  deemed  and  taken 
and  recognised  to  he  members  of  the  profession  and  professors  of  the  said  art, 
and  individually  known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  or  title  of  veterinary 
surgeons.’^ 

Now,  I  ask  if  this  boasted  charter  gave  us  this  power,  how  and  why  it  is  we 
have  no  means  of  enforcing  its  provisions.  Practically  it  has  proved  a  delu¬ 
sion.  The  ignorant  and  uneducated  village  practitioner  may,  and  does  con¬ 
tinue  to  call  himself,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  his  opinions  are  set  up  and 
recognised  in  our  courts  of  jurisprudence  equally  with  ours ;  and  you  will 
recollect  at  our  last  meeting  at  Exeter  an  advertisement  taken  from  a  daily 
county  paper  was  produced,  wherein  a  person  who  had  never  graduated  or 
become  a  member  of  the  Veterinary  College  of  Surgeons,  calls  himself  a  duly 
and  legally  qualified  veterinary  surgeon.  What  remedy  have  we  against  such 
a  man  ?  What  power  does  this  charter  give  us  to  prevent  it  ?  literally  and 
truly  none ;  and  gentlemen,  knowing  this,  it  is  a  source  of  great  gratification 
to  me,  as  it  must  he  to  you  all,  to  reflect  upon  the  great  advancement  that 
has  unquestionably  been  made  in  veterinary  science  during  this  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  that  this  advancement  is  due  rather  to  the  meritorious 
conduct  and  the  acquirements  of  its  votaries  than  to  the  fostering  wings 
of  protection. 

When  the  medical  profession  and  the  public — as  it  has  been  of  :late  the 
fashion  —  deride  us  for  our  incompetency,  let  them  reflect  upon  this  fact, 
that  protection,  whenever  from  time  to  time  it  has  been  sought  for  by  the 
medical  profession,  has  been  freely  granted,  whilst,  on  our  supplications  for  a 
hill,  simply  to  render  practically  effective  this  charter,  it  has  always  been 
denied  us  by  each  successive  Parliament.  Can  anything  he  more  short-sighted 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature  ?  Can  anything  he  more  unjust  towards  us  as 
a  profession  ?  They  recognise  the  importance  of  the  calling ;  they  demand  a 
superior  class  of  educated  men,  whilst  they  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  them ;  they  tacitly  recognise  the  most  outrageous  quacks,  and  at 
the  same  time  expect  men  of  superior  education  to  place  themselves  in  com¬ 
petition  with  some  of  the  most  degraded  of  the  community.  Is  any  country 
in  Europe  so  short-sighted  as  this  ?  Inquire  into  the  positions  of  the  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeons  of  other  countries,  and  see  how  woefully  we  suffer  by  the  com¬ 
parison.  If  we  were  asking  in  this  bill  for  the  exclusive  right  of  treating  the 
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diseases  of  the  lower  animals  to  the  prejudice  of  other  members  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  there  would  he  some  show  of  reason  in  its  refusal,  but  we  are  not  doing 
this.  All  we  ask  is  that  the  public  may  have  some  guarantee  that  none  others 
should  he  called  veterinary  surgeons  than  those  who  had  received  an  education 
fitting  them  for  their  duties.  Give  us  hut  this  privilege,  and  I  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  saying  that  a  better  educated  class  of  young  men  would  seek  admis¬ 
sion  to  a  profession  which  would  he  considered  an  honourable,  and  in  time 
become  a  lucrative  one,  which  at  present,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  is  not. 

Too  many  young  men  start  in  practice  in  the  country  districts,  with  high 
hopes  and  aspirations,  really  well  qualified  to  fill  the  position  which  they  have 
chosen,  determined  to  do  battle  fairly  and  honourably  for  a  livelihood,  and  at 
the  same  time  “  do  the  State  some  service,”  hut  they  are  met  at  the  onset  by  a 
class  of  persons — the  country  farriers,  who  are  as  unscrupulous  as  they  are 
ignorant — persons  who  from  long  association,  particularly  with  the  agricul¬ 
turists  of  a  neighbourhood,  have  acquired  a  certain  hold  upon  them  by  a 
cunning  perception  of  their  weak  points.  These  men  set  upon  the  young 
devotee,  misrepresent  him,  vilify  him,  brand  him  with  ignorance,  and  do  all 
they  can  to  drive  him  out  from  their  paths,  which  too  often  they  succeed  in 
doing;  the  young  man,  perhaps  not  constituted  of  such  stout  and  sterling  metal 
as  he  might  be,  becomes  disgusted  with  a  profession  that  exposes  him  to  such 
villanous  and  unlawful  competition.  He  gives  it  up  in  despair,  and  seeks 
employment  in  some  other  walk  in  life  where  talent  is  appreciated,  and  per¬ 
severance  meets  with  a  more  certain  reward.  I  speak  much  from  experience 
on  this  point.  In  this  very  district  I  have  had  all  this  to  contend  with,  but 
not  being  constituted  of  very  yielding  materials,  and  feeling  that  I  had  a  good 
work  before  me,  I  was — although  I  confess,  sometimes  in  the  early  part  of 
my  career,  in  great  despair — determined  not  to  be  driven  from  my  purpose,  I 
struggled  and  waited.  Kind  and  generous  patrons  came  to  my  aid,  and  in 
time  reposed  that  confidence  in  my  abilities  which  I  trust  will  never  be 
betrayed  by  any  act  of  my  own.  Grant  us,  I  again  repeat,  but  the  small  pri¬ 
vilege  of  calling  ourselves  veterinary  surgeons,  and  the  present  generation  will 
see  the  last  of  that  class  of  men  who  now  infest  the  country  with  their  nostrums 
and  quackei’y. 

With  regard  to  a  second  charter  for  Scotland  being  desirable,  all  I  can  say 
is  that  unless  it  is  likely  to  confer  more  advantages  and  immunities  than  the 
one  now  in  existence,  it  is  not  worth  seeking  for  by  the  Scotch  practitioners, 
nor  could  its  obtainment  do  harm  to  the  English  ones.  Whilst  animadverting 
upon  the  duties  which  I  believe  the  State  and  the  public  owe,  as  it  were,  to 
the  veterinary  profession,  we  must  not  be  unmindful  of  that  which  the  vete¬ 
rinary  profession  owes  to  the  State  and  the  public.  If  we  desire  confidence 
we  must  endeavour  to  deserve  it,  and  this  brings  me  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
the  next  paper  read  before  the  congress  by  Professor  Armatage, 

“  On  the  Edecation  op  the  Veteeinaet  Shegeon.” 

If  we  may  judge  by  this  very  excellent  paper,  no  one  better  qualified  than  the 
young  professor  could  have  been  selected  to  introduce  it.  Does  the  present 
system  of  education  which  is  carried  out  at  the  veterinary  schools  come  up  to 
the  required  standard  ?  is  one  of  the  questions  for  us  to  consider.  My  opinion 
is  that  with  the  present  materials  they  have  to  work  with,  and  the  short  time 
allotted  to  teachers,  they  do  as  much  as  can  be  hoped  for,  as  much  as  can  be 
expected.  But  in  saying  this  I  do  not  say  but  that  much  more  must  be 
effected.  Presuming  and  hoping  that  the  legislature  and  the  public  will  come 
to  see  the  importance  of  assisting  and  encouraging  us  in  our  onward  progress, 
thereby  inducing  better  educated  young  men  to  come  to  us,  a  much  stricter 
preliminary  examination  may  be  enforced,  and  excluding  such  as  have  not 
received  a  good  early  education.  I  will  not  venture  to  say  how  far  this  should 
be  carried;  but  now  that  middle-class  education,  followed  by  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  examinations,  is  so  well  within  reach,  a  certificate  from  either 
should  be  considered  a  sufficient  passport  for  admission  to  our  colleges.  In  the 
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absence  of  possessing  such  a  certificate  let  the  examination  he  conducted  upon 
some  such  basis. 

It  is  by  some  contended  that  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  do  not 
require  a  high  standard  of  education ;  to  this  I  am  not  inclined  to  assent, 
although  I  am  free  to  admit  that  it  is  possible  to  over- educate  a  young  man 
for  his  walk  in  life,  and  it  is  often  the  case  that  by  so  doing  he  becomes  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  his  position.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  how  high,  but  not  so  how  low, 
the  standard  should  go.  As  this,  however,  is  treading  upon  debatable  ground, 
I  must  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  by  simply  saying  that  if  we  take  the 
present  middle-class  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examinations  as  the  standard,  we 
should  not  be  far  wrong  in  my  opinion. 

The  Apprenticeship  Clause  I  am  most  decidedly  in  favour  of,  for  I  need  not 
tell  you,  who  are  all  practical  men,  however  extended  the  time  may  be,  how¬ 
ever  improved  the  curriculum  of  study  may  be  at  our  Veterinary  Schools,  how 
futile  is  the  hope  of  a  student  there  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  his 
profession.  If  apprentices  were  taken  for  five  years — the  time  to  expire  when 
a  diploma  to  practice  were  obtained — the  first  two  years  being  passed  with  the 
practitioner,  a  session  may  be  spent  at  the  college,  the  rudiments  of  the  sciences 
may  there  be  acquired,  and  he  would  return  to  his  practical  duties  for  another 
season  fortified  in  mind  to  better  understand  that  which  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  perform.  If  it  should  be  seen  fit  at  some  future  time  to  demand  three 
sessions’  attendance  at  college  instead  of  two,  the  winters  may  be  passed  there, 
the  summers  in  the  country.  I  firmly  believe  if  such  measures  were  adopted, 
we  should  be  enabled  to  send  into  the  country  young  men  woi’thy  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  public,  and  much  of  the  opprobrium  that  is  now  heaped  upon 
the  veterinary  j)rofession  would  be  fairly  removed. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  whether,  if  possible,  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  institute  some  means  whereby  a  higher  grade  may  be  obtainable  than  the 
one  held  by  the  possessor  of  the  present  diploma  of  the  College  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons,  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  carried  out  by  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  Why  should  we  not  have  an  institute  of  Fellows,  admission  to  be 
obtainable  by  examination  ?  All  those  who  have  been  some  years  in  practice 
must  have  felt  that  for  want  of  stimulus  we  get  somewhat  rusty  upon  many 
points  connected  with  the  scientific  branches  of  the  profession ;  and  I  believe 
if  some  scheme  could  be  carried  out  whereby  an  honorable  distinction  might 
be  obtained,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  many  of  us  to  apply  ourselves 
to  that  end,  and  I  feel  convinced  the  profession  would  profit  by  it. 

Mr.  Greaves  was  the  author  of  the  next  paper,  upon — 

“  Peotincial  Veteeinaet  Medical  Associations  —  the  Veteeinaey 
Mutual  Deeence  and  Benevolent  Societies.” 

I  do  hope  that  perusal  of  that  paper  has  been  and  will  be  the  means  of 
sending  to  our  standard  many  who  have  held  aloof  from  us.  Now,  with 
regard  to  the  progress  and  prospects  of  this,  particular  association,  whilst  we 
have  much  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon,  it  would  be  unfair  at  the  same 
time  to  disguise  the  fact  that  to  those  who  feel  anxious  for  its  welfare  there  is 
much  to  fear.  You  will  remember  that  at  our  meeting  at  Exeter,  I  made 
some  few  observations,  and  pointed  out  some  of  the  causes  which  I  conceived 
were  operating  against  bringing  together  at  our  meetings  such  members  as 
the  originators  of  this  association  were  led  to  hope  on  its  formation;  but  as 
these  remarks  have  not  found  their  way  into  the  pages  of  the  Veterinarian, 
and  have  not  thereby  met  the  eye  of  those  members  who  were  absent  from 
that  meeting,  I  am  induced  to  repeat  them,  at  the  risk  of  appearing  tedious  to 
those  who  were  present. 

I  have  been,  from  the  first,  most  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  area  of  this 
society  is  much  too  large,  and  that  to  insrme  better  attendance  at  the  meetings 
it  should  be  more  circumscribed ;  the  distances  at  present  which  members 
from  the  extreme  points  have  to  travel  to  reach  them,  must  be  attended  with 
serious  inconvenience  and  great  expense.  It  may  be  and  has  been  said,  tliat 
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as  no  fine  or  penalty,  according  to  our  bye-laws,  can  be  enforced  for  non-attend¬ 
ance,  no  objection  need  be  taken;  but,  if  I  believe  rightly,  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  these  associations  is  to  bring  together,  as  frequently  as  possible,  the 
members  residing  within  the  society’s  limits,  in  order  that  not  only  subjects 
tending  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  profession  should  be  introduced 
and  discussed,  but  that  each  individual  member  should  be  brought  in  friendly 
and  social  connection  with  another.  That  this  object  has  not  been  attained,|I 
need  only  point  to  the  fact,  that  out  of  some  thirty  or  forty  members  residing 
within  the  limits  of  this  association,  there  have  not  been  present  at  any  one 
of  our  meetings  since  its  establishment  more  than  ten  or  twelve.  With  no 
wish  whatever  to  sow  the  seed  of  dissension  amongst  you,  and  having  no  other 
object  in  view  than  the  success  of  the  association,  I  ventured  at  the  Exeter 
meeting  to  suggest  certain  alterations,  which  were  agreed  to,  namely,  that  the 
operations  and  the  limits  of  the  association  should  be  confined  to  that  of  the 
district  embraced  by  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Agricultural  Society; 
and  that  the  annual  meetings  should  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  place  as 
those  of  that  society — the  other  alteration  being,  that  three  meetings  during 
the  year  should  he  held  instead  of  four.  I  trust  these  alterations  will  tend  to 
our  benefit — but  should  they  not,  after  a  fair  trial,  meet  the  requirements 
necessary,  it  will  he  for  us  to  consider  what  further  steps  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  society.  Before  dismissing  this  part  of  my  subject,  I 
must  again  appeal  to  those  members  of  the  profession  who  have  up  to  this  time 
held  aloof  from  us ;  if  we  hope  to  effect  good,  the  whole  strength  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  must  be  enlisted ;  and  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  each  and  all  to  at 
once  come  forward  and  assist  us  in  our  efforts  for  good. 

To  Professor  John  Gamgee,  the  Congress  was  indebted  for  an  eloquent 
address — 

“On  Epizootics  and  how  inplhenced.” 

In  that  address  Mr.  Gamgee,  with  his  usual  clearness,  pointed  out  that  our 
epizootics  were  of  foreign  origin,  and  that  they  were  inflicted  upon  the  cattle 
and  sheep  of  this  country  by  the  policy  of  free  trade. 

I  quite  agree  with  him  that  those  epizootics,  variola  ovina,  pleuro-pneumonia, 
and  rinderpest,  are  not  indigenous  to  oiir  flocks  and  herds — we  knew  them  not 
until  they  were  brought  to  us ;  and  when  brought  to  us  they  were  transmitted 
irrespective  of  local  interest,  each  having  a  special  entity,  each  possessing 
within  itself  the  germ  whereby  the  disease  was  propagated.  The  virus  of  the 
lung  disease  cannot  produce  cattle  plague,  nor  can  that  of  smallpox  produce 
the  foot  and  mouth  disease ;  and  no  one  of  these  diseases  can  be  produced  in 
the  living  animal  by  any  inherent  power  of  its  own,  let  it  be  placed  under 
whatever  circumstances  it  may,  whether  grazing  upon  our  green  pastures  or 
shut  up  in  the  loathsome  sheds  and  larger  houses  of  our  great  cities  and  towns. 
England  has  not  the  sad  fecunditj'  which  has  been  attributed  to  her.  It  is 
by  contagion,  and  contagion  alone,  that  these  diseases  are  propagated. 

If  we  are  correct  in  this,  which  I  fervently  believe  we  are,  how  firmly 
within  our  grasp  is  the  remedy,  and  how  many  millions  of  wealth  might  have 
been  saved  to  the  country  had  faith  been  placed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  despised 
followers  of  veterinary  science.  Statistics  are  not  always  to  be  relied  upon,  but 
Mr.  Gamgee  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  if  a  single  head  of  cattle  had  never 
been  imported  into  this  country  from  abroad,  we  should  have  been  better  able 
to  supply  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  teeming  meat-eating  population 
of  Great  Britain — in  other  words,  we  have  lost  more  cattle  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  these  special  diseases  than  have  been  supplied  us  by  the  operations  of 
free  trade.  Whether  or  not  he  is  correct  in  his  statistics,  when  he  says  that 
pleuro-pneumonia  alone  killed  animals  of  the  value  of  twelve  millions  sterling 
in  the  six  years  ending  in  1800,  I  cannot  say ;  but  we  all  knowhow  enormoiis 
have  been  the  losses  occasioned  by  that  disease,  and  when  we  add  to  this  the 
value  of  over  three  hundred  thousand  cattle  that  have  been  allowed  to  succumb 
to  the  recent  imported  plague,  and  to  reflect  that  if  proper  preventive 
measures  had  been  adopted,  instead  of  the  country  running  after  and  demand- 
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ing  of  us  a  cure,  which  will  never  he  discovered,  we  cannot  help  feeling  the 
unmerited  degradation  which  has  been  cast  upon  us. 

That  the  means  of  prevention  were  pointed  out  and  insisted  upon  by  many 
who  thought  and  spoke  and  wrote  upon  the  siihject  long  and  long  before  they 
were  adopted,  the  country  cannot  deny.  I  say  this  without  fear  of  contra¬ 
diction,  that  we  have  long  known  the  remedy,  that  we  have  the  means  in  our 
power  to  extirpate  and  eradicate  from  these  islands  every  trace  of  the  diseases 
that  I  have  before  enumerated.  Let  the  Government  but  do  its  duty,  and 
call  upon  and  place  reliance  in  the  veterinary  profession,  and  millions  which 
every  year  are  sacrificed  to  contagious  diseases  may  he  saved  and  added  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  Close  for  a  time  our  ports  against  the  introduction 
of  all  cattle  and  sheep  except  those  intended  for  immediate  slaughter,  keep  up 
an  inspection  by  properly  qualified  veterinary  surgeons,  and  regulate  the 
internal  cattle  traffic  of  the  country,  and  I  dare  affirm  that  in  two  years 
rinderpest,  pleuro-pneumonia,  epizootics,  and  variola  ovina,  would  be  known  to 
us  hut  in  name. 

Gentlemen, — I  trust  before  we  separate  to-day  you  will  see  fit  to  discuss 
such  a  resolution  bearing  upon  this  part  of  our  subject  as  was  passed  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  at 
their  last  meeting  in  August,  and  which  I  will,  with  your  permission,  hy-and- 
hy  submit  to  your  consideration. 

Having  thus  far  taken,  as  I  proposed,  a  short  review  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Congress,  which  I  trust  you  will  have  considered  of  importance  sufficient 
to  warrant  my  thus  again  introducing  them  to  your  notice,  I  will,  with  your 
permission,  pass  on  to  some  other  matters  which,  if  not  so  vital  to  our  interests, 
will  be  found  at  least  not  less  interesting. 

During  the  present  year  the  attention  of  the  veterinary  as  well  as  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  has  been  directed  to  an  important  subject  in  connection  with 
surgical  operations — a  process  whereby  much  pain  and  suffering  may  be  saved 
to  our  patients.  We  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  principle 
of  what  is  called  Ancesthesia,  which  means  that  by  the  inhalation  of  chloro¬ 
form,  nitrous  oxide,  sulphuric  ether,  and  other  gaseous  bodies,  insensibility 
is  produced  in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  and  susceptibility  to  pain  is  for 
a  time  destroyed.  This  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  great  deside¬ 
ratum,  but  unfortunately,  when  we  have  wished  to  put  this  process  into  prac¬ 
tice  upon  the  unwieldly  animals  upon  which  we  are  called  to  operate,  serious 
objections  too  often  have  arisen,  more  especially  to  those  whose  lot  it  is  to 
practice  in  country  districts,  where  the  aid  of  experienced  assistants  cannot 
be  at  all  times  obtained ;  and  anxious,  as  doubtless  we  all  are  to  save  the  poor 
sufferer  from  the  torture  of  the  knife  and  cautery,  we  have  from  these  and 
other  causes  been  obliged  most  reluctantly  to  abandon  often  this  humane  pro¬ 
ceeding.  Who  of  us,  whilst  performing  tedious  operations,  and  seeing  the 
poor  dumb  creatures  writhing  with  pain  under  the  restraint  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  surgeon’s  safety  and  its  successful  performance,  but  would  have 
hailed  with  much  thankfulness  a  certain  and  successful  plan  whereby  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  operated  upon  might  be  mitigated,  and  when  Dr.  Richardson 
brought  into  notice  the  mode  of  applying  locally  that  principle,  I  for  one 
looked  forward  and  hoped  that  all  we  desired  in  this  matter  would  be  realised, 
especially  as  we  were  informed  that  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mavor,  and  others  of 
the  veterinary  profession,  the  application  of  the  ether  spray  had  proved  so 
successful.  I  at  once  sent  for  an  apparatus,  and  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an 
opportunity  of  putting  the  principle  to  the  test.  Having  three  horses  to  fire 
at  some  distance  from  home,  I  selected  one  to  commence  with  w’hose  fore  leg 
was  to  be  submitted  to  the  operation,  and  I  had  the  inward  satisfaction  of 
hoping  that  the  usual  risk  attendant  upon  the  casting  would  be  superseded, 
and  that  I  should  get  through  the  operation  without  indicting  any  suffering 
upon  my  patients.  The  leg  was  carefully  prepared  by  the  hair  being  shaved 
off;  the  skin  of  the  animal,  being  a  highly  bred  one,  was  naturally  thin  and 
delicate. 

After  exhausting  some  three  or  four  ounces  of  ether,  I  had  the  mortification 
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to  find  that  upon  the  slightest  application  of  the  hot  iron  my  patient  struck 
out  with  his  limb  with  a  force  which  at  once  told  me  my  endeavours  had  been 
futile.  I  tried  again  and  again,  hut  with  like  success,  both  my  bottle  and  my 
patience  becoming  alike  exhausted,  I  was  obliged  to  forego  my  humane  inten¬ 
tions  and  have  recourse  to  the  hobbles  and  the  casting  rope  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner,  much  to  my  regret  and  disappointment.  On  refiection  I  fancied  I  must 
have  bungled,  or  that  my  ether  was  not  as  it  should  be.  I  procured  a  fresh 
supply,  and  my  next  attempt  was  upon  the  delicate  covering  of  the  scrotum  of 
a  colt  which  I  had  thrown  for  cancer.  Here,  too,  I  failed.  I  tried  again  and 
again  in  some  minor  operations  without  any  perceptible  effect.  From  this  I 
conclude  that  I  am  either  a  bungler  or  that  the  effect  of  the  principle  must 
have  been  much  overrated  by  those  veterinary  gentlemen  who  are  said  to  have 
used  it  with  so  much  success.  If  it  could  be  successfully  carried  out  it  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  possible  boons  to  veterinary  surgery,  not  only  by  super¬ 
seding  the  danger  which  is  always  attendant  upon  casting,  especially  high  bred 
and  courageous  animals,  but  also  that  of  alleviating  the  suffering  of  our  poor 
patients  when  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  use  the  painful  scalpel  or  the  tor¬ 
turing  iron — the  latter  an  instrument  which  we  should  all  wish  to  relinquish, 
but  which,  I  fear,  in  too  many  cases  cannot  be  done  without. 

There  are  two  other  subjects  which  I  cannot  in  this  address  pass  over  with¬ 
out  a  word  or  two  of  comment — one  is  the  International  Congress  of  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals,  held  at  Paris  in  August  last :  another 
the  protest  which  was  made  by  the  Court  of  Examiners  for  Scotland  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  on  the  subject  of  “  Vivesection.'^ 

At  the  International  Congress  it  was  most  gratifying  to  find  the  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons  of  England  were  so  well  represented  by  Professor  Varnell,  who 
took  a  most  prominent  part  in  the  transactions,  and  read  two  papers  to  the 
meeting — one  on  “The  Slaughtering  of  Animals,”  the  other  on  the  best 
means  of  ameliorating  the  “  Conditions  of  Horses  employed  in  drawing  Cabs, 
Coaches,  Omnibuses,  and  the  like both  of  which  papers  met  the  highest 
approval  of  the  Congress. 

All  who  know  Professor  Varnell  must  feel  that  to  better  hands  could  not 
have  been  entrusted  the  representation  of  our  profession  at  such  a  meeting, 
and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  the 
position  of  a  teacher  at  the  Veterinary  College  of  Camden  Town,  which  he 
has  filled  for  so  many  years  with  honour  to  himself  and  so  much  advantage  to 
the  profession,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  all  join  with  me  in  wishing  that  he  may 
long  live  to  enjoy  that  retirement  which  he  has  so  well  and  so  honourably 
merited. 

With  regard  to  the  protest  that  was  made  by  the  Court  of  Examiners  for 
Scotland  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  on  the  subject  of 
“  vivesection,^^  all  I  can  say  is  that  there  is  no  member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  but  who  would  most  gladly  have  signed  it,  to  show 
his  abhorrence  of  a  practice  which  is  as  revolting  as  it  is  uncalled  for  and 
unnecessary. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  endeavoured  to  do  my  best  in  directing  your  attention 
to  matters  which  are  vital  to  the  interests  of  us  all,  and  I  hope  sincerely  when 
you  go  back  to  your  manifold  duties  you  will  find  time  to  refiect,  not  upon  my 
remarks,  but  upon  the  subject  of  them,  and  that  you  will  all  feel  the  time  has 
come  when  each  should  lend  his  aid  in  the  advancement  of  that  science  which 
is  but  just  emerging  from  the  cloud  by  which  it  has  been  so  long  obscured — 
let  each  one  consider  the  great  responsibility  of  his  position — the  great  work 
which  is  before  him— that  to  succeed  we  must  not  look  back,  but  onward  to 
the  end — let  our  aspirations  be  beyond  that  of  mixing  lotions  and  administer¬ 
ing  draughts — let  us  feel  that  to  our  keeping  is  entrusted  the  power  of  alle¬ 
viating  many  of  the  miseries  and  sufferings  of  God^s  creatures,  let  our  voices 
be  lifted,  and  let  us  cry  aloud  against  the  cruelties  which  Ave  every  day  see 
exercised  by  the  wielders  of  the  goad  and  the  lash ;  let  us  not  shirk  our  duties, 
whilst  we  assert  our  claims,  and  the  time  must  come  when  ours  will  hold  an 
honoured  place  amongst  the  learned  professions. 
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‘‘  Let  us  then  he  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate  j 
Still  achieving — still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait.’^ 

(Applause.) 

A  discussion  then  ensued  with  reference  to  the  application  of  the  ether 
spray. — Mr.  Broad  said  he  had  tried  the  experiment,  which  produced  the 
desired  effect,  hut  it  took  an  immense  quantity  of  ether,  and  was  attended 
with  considerable  expense. 

Mr.  Ward  said  he  had  used  the  ether  spray  for  the  last  three  months  with 
perfect  success,  never  failing  in  a  single  case.  In  answer  to  a  question  he 
said  it  took  about  half  a  minute  to  produce  the  discolouration  at  one  spot. 

Mr.  Norris  said  he  had  used  the  ether  spray  for  some  time,  and  thought 
very  highly  of  it. 

Mr  Baddall  remarked  that  he  had  tried  the  experiment  in  two  or  three 
cases,  but  it  had  been  unsuccessful  in  every  case. 

Mr.  Ward  replied  that  perhaps  the  ether  Mr.  Eaddall  used  was  not  of  proper 
quality. 

Mr.  Colling s  was  of  opinion  the  application  was  very  uncertain  in  its 
effects. 

Dr.  Thompson  thought  there  were  so  many  serious  risks  in  trying  the  expe¬ 
riment  that  not  much  benefit  would  result  from  it.  He  had  seen  the  ether 
spray  applied  in  a  case  at  the  University  College  Hospital,  but  it  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  and  he  was  not  sufficiently  convinced  of  its  efficacy  to  use  it  in  small 
operations. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  with  reference  to  the  charter  referred 
to  in  the  address : — “  That  this  Society  are  of  opinion  that  all  matters  before 
the  Council  relative  to  the  charter  should  be  left  in  their  hands,  and  that  the 
West  of  England  Veterinary  Association  have  sufficient  confidence  in  the 
Council  to  represent  them.^’ 

Mr.  Brahe  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  excellent 
address,  which  he  said  contained  a  great  deal  of  matter,  and  would  benefit 
them  much  individually  and  collectively.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Baddall  and  carried. 

The  President,  in  acknowleding  the  compliment,  said  he  should  do  all  he 
possibly  could  for  the  advancement  of  veterinary  science. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  President  gave  a  dinner  to  the  members  of 
the  Association  and  other  friends  at  the  “Westward  Ho!”  Hotel. 
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The  last  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  library 
of  the  Church  Institute,  Wakefield,  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  inst. 

The  President,  Thos.  Greaves,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  members  were  present,  namely: — Messrs.  Naylor 
and  Fallding,  Wakefield  ;  Horne  and  B.  Smith,  Barnsley  ;  G.  Smith, 
Darton ;  Carter,  Bradford ;  Jas.  Breeman,  Hull ;  Chas.  Seeker, 
Knaresborough ;  Kirk,  Huddersfield ;  Howell,  Rochdale ;  Dray, 
Cuthbert,  and  Broughton,  Leeds. 

Letters  of  apology  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Messrs. 
Fryer,  Edmundson,  Nicholson,  Jn.  Freeman,  Lord,  and  MTaggart, 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
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The  Secretary  read  Mr.  Fearnley’s  resignation  as  a  member  of 
the  Society,  wliereupon  several  members  expressed  their  regret  that 
Mr.  Fearnley  should  have  thought  fit  to  resign  ;  after  some  conver¬ 
sation,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Free¬ 
man,  seconded  by  Mr.  Seeker,  that  the  Secretary  do  write  to  Mr. 
Fearnley,  stating  that  this  meeting  is  desirous  that  he  should  with¬ 
draw  his  resignation,  and  reconsider  the  matter. 

JTLr.  Seeker  proposed,  and  Mr.  Dray  seconded,  the  election  of 
Dr.  Dalzell  as  a  member  of  the  Society. — Carried  unanimously. 

The  discussion  on  Mr.  Dray’s  motion  respecting  the  alteration  of 
Tlule  3,  will  take  place  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Mr.  Broughton  proposed,  and  Mr.  Naylor  seconded,  that  the 
President  be  empowered  to  sign  a  memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
emanating  from  this  Society,  against  the  granting  of  a  separate 
charter  for  Scotland  ;  the  memorial  to  be  couched  in  similar  language 
as  the  one  passed  at  the  Lancashire  Association  on  the  11th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  published  in  the  October  number  of  the  Veterinarian. 
— Carried  unanimously. 

The  President  signified  his  intention  of  submitting  for  discussion 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  the  following  proposition,  namely,  ‘‘  That  a 
grant  of  £10  or  £12  from  the  funds  of  this  Society  be  presented 
to  the  National  Veterinary  Benevolent  and  Mutual  Defence  Society.” 

Mr.  Naylor  then  read  his  paper  on  Babies  in  Domestic  Animals, 
detailing  the  causes,  symptoms,  treatment,  and  post-mortem  appear¬ 
ance  incidental  to  this  disease  with  great  minuteness ;  hut,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  essayist  w^as  unable  to  advance  any  new  theories,  in 
order  to  attempt  to  unmask  the  yet  unexplained  physiological  diffi¬ 
culties  met  with  in  studying  this  affection :  in  the  discussion  that 
followed,  the  experiences  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  present  were  so 
limited,  that  no  new  light  was  thrown  upon  the  pathology  of  this 
singular  and  distressing  malady.  The  essayist  asserted,  as  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  more  cases  of  rabies  occurred  in  cold  weather 
than  hot ;  and  that  the  rarity  of  the  disease  in  these  days  was  par¬ 
tially  owing  to  the  almost  extinction  of  fighting-dogs :  the  poison 
in  the  venom  of  adders  and  serpents  is  formic  acid,  and  this  is  ren¬ 
dered  innocuous  by  pouring  into  the  wound  ammonia. 

The  President  proposed,  and  Mr.  Seeker  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  essayist,  wTiich  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Dray,  the  Treasurer,  submitted  the  financial  statement,  which 
was  considered  highly  satisfactory,  showing  a  balance  of  £77  5s.  5d. 
to  the  credit  of  the  Society. 

The  office-bearers  for  the  year  1868  were  then  chosen,  namely, 
Mr.  Charles  Seeker,  President,  proposed  by  Mr.  Greaves,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Freeman,  and  carried  unanimously;  Messrs.  Nicholson, 
Horne,  and  Godfrey  Smith,  Vice-Presidents  ;  Mr.  Broughton,  Secre¬ 
tary  ;  and  Mr.  Dray,  Treasurer,  re-elected. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Greaves,  the 
retiring  President,  for  the  able,  kind,  and  courteous  manner  with 
which  he  had  conducted  the  business  during  his  year  of  office. 

Mr.  Greaves  returned  thanks,  saying  that  he  w^as  thankful  for 
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the  kindness  shown  him,  and  only  regretted  that  numbers  of  the 
members  had  not  attended  the  meetings,  but  hoped  that  an  increased 
attendance  would  take  place  next  year. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  also  given  to  the  retiring  Vice-Presidents, 
the  retiring  Secretary,  Prof.  Williams,  and  the  Treasurer. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  Friday,  the  24th 
day  of  January  next,  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds;  the  April  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  at  Barnsley ;  the  July  meeting  at  Harrogate ;  and 
the  October  meeting  at  Halifax. 

Mr.  Dray  gave  notice  that  at  the  Annual  Meeting  he  should  pro¬ 
pose  Professor  Williams  to  be  elected  a  honorary  member  of  the 
Society. 
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ASSOCIATION. 

The  members  of  this  Association  met  in  the  Belford  Hotel,  Glas¬ 
gow,  on  Friday,  the  4th  October. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended. 

Mr.Cockburn,V.S.,  Glasgow,  was  called  to  the  chair  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Bryce  Stirling,  President. 

The  minutes  of  former  meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

The  Secretary  read  the  correspondence  he  had  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society,  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
veterinary  charter  for  Scotland,  as  to  how  they  could  best  promote 
and  further  that  object ;  when  it  was  agreed  to  hold  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  25th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  draft  of 
that  charter,  now  printed,  and  appoint  the  following  members  to 
specially  consider  the  clauses,  and  bring  before  the  meeting  their 
recommendations  :  Messrs.  Robinson,  Anderson,  Marshall,  and 
Pottie. 

Correspondence  with  Mr.  Babington,  with  regard  to  the  late  Vete¬ 
rinary  Congress  held  in  London,  was  read,  when  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  pay  the  Society’s  portion  of  the  expenses  incurred, 
amounting  to  £2  7s.  6c?.,  and  instruct  the  Treasurer  to  remit  that 
sum  immediately. 

Professor  Armatage  proposed  that  this  Association  recognise  the 
utility  of  adopting  a  series  of  meteorological  observations,  by  the 
members,  in  their  respective  localities,  in  order  to  arrive  at  some 
data  as  to  the  origin  of  disease  ;  that  the  Society  provide  suitable 
forms  for  the  members  to  bring  or  send  at  every  meeting. — Agreed 
to  discuss  this  proposal  at  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Armatage  proposed  that  this  Association  make  an  endea¬ 
vour  to  arrange  for  holding  a  Veterinary  Congress  in  Edinburgh 
during  the  ensuing  summer;  and  to  further  this  object  the  following 
committee  be  appointed :  Messrs.  Anderson,  Howett,  Robb,  Robin¬ 
son,  M'Bride,  and  Armatage. 
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This  proposition  met  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  meeting. 
Several  members  urged  the  necessity  of  such  a  movement,  and  hoped 
that,  although  held  in  Scotland,  their  professional  brethren  in  Eng¬ 
land  would  join  with  the  movement,  so  that  a  feeling  of  the  utmost 
friendship  might  reign. 

Mr.  Anderson  stated  that  he  had  had  a  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  about  presenting  two 
medals  annually  for  the  best  essays,  written  on  given  subjects,  by 
members  of  veterinary  associations  only,  in  order  that  other  districts 
might  be  aroused  to  see  the  benefit  of  veterinary  associations  in 
Scotland. 

Several  members  took  occasion  to  remark,  with  some  degree  of 
astonishment,  that  no  such  association  had  yet  been  formed  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  and  hoped  that  ere  long  a  feeling  of  union  would  exist 
among  the  veterinary  surgeons  in  that  locality. 

Mr.  Anderson  proposed  Principal  Williams  as  a  member  of  this 
Association.  After  being  balloted,  he  was  admitted  a  member. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  as  the  term  of  office  of  those  holding 
appointments  expired  now,  they  would  proceed  to  the  election  of 
office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  members  were  elected ; 

President,  Thomas  Marshall. 

Vice-Presidents,  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Robinson. 

Treasurer,  Robert  Mitchell. 

Secretary,  Alexander  Pottie. 

Directors,  Messrs.  Armatage,  Pollock,  Sharp,  Newlands, 
Spreul,  Robb,  Donaldson,  and  McArthur. 

Mr.  Marshall  took  the  chair,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  do  his 
duty  towards  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  said  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  this  Association, 
one  half-hour  would  now  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  or  relation  of 
any  interesting  cases  the  members  may  have  met  with  since  last 
meeting. 

The  Chairman  related  a  case  of  sprain  of  the  muscles  of  the  lumbar 
region  which  he  had  under  treatment,  it  being  only  one  out  of  many 
that  had  occurred  recently  in  his  practice ;  and  asked  the  members 
to  account  for  it. 

Several  members  expressed  their  opinion  on  the  case,  with  their 
recommendations. 

Mr.  Anderson  laid  on  the  table  the  specimen  of  a  stomach  taken 
from  a  horse  that  had  died  lately  affected  with  broken  wind,  and 
asked  the  members  to  account  for  the  extreme  atrophy  of  its  walls 
and  its  peculiarity  ;  and  said  he  did  not  agree  with  the  theory 
advanced  of  that  complaint,  and  requested  that  the  Society  would 
call  their  attention  to  it  by  the  production  of  a  paper. 

The  Chairman  then  stated  that  Principal  Williams  was  not  pre¬ 
sent  to  deliver  his  paper,  but  Professor  McBride  would  state  to  the 
meeting  the  cause  of  his  absence. 

Mr.  McBride  said  he  was  sorry  to  state  that  the  Principal  had 
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received  an  injury  from  his  horse  a  few  days  ago,  which  confined 
him  to  bed  at  present,  but  he  thought  in  a  few  days  he  would  be 
again  able  to  return  to  his  regular  duty  ;  so  that,  if  the  members  were 
anxious,  he  would  read  the  particulars  of  the  paper  arranged  for,  but 
would  much  rather  delay  the  whole  proceedings  until  an  early  day, 
when  the  Principal  would  be  only  too  glad  to  come  amongst  his 
friends  for  a  few  hours  and  deliver  his  paper  in  person. 

The  latter  suggestion  was  agreed  to,  the  members  expressing  their 
regret  at  the  unfortunate  occurrence,  and  hoping  they  would  see 
the  Principal  amongst  them  soon. 

It  was  then  proposed  and  agreed  to  have  the  annual  dinner  on 
the  25th  instant ;  the  Secretary  to  give  notice  to  Principal  Williams 
to  read  his  paper  that  day. 


THE  VETEEINAEY  MUTUAL  DEFENCE  SOCIETY. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Veterinary  Mutual  Defence 
Society  was  held  in  the  Palatine  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  11th  September.  The  President,  Thomas  Greaves,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair.  There  were  also  present — Professors  Williams  and  Dal- 
zell,  Edinburgh;  Messrs.  John  Lawson,  P.  Taylor,  W.  Haycock, 
Alexander  Gibson,  and  —  Taylor,  jun.  (Manchester),  Whittle 
(Worsley),  Challoner  (Pendlebury),  Brooks  (Pilkington),  Buckley 
(Blackburn),  Dobie  (Birkenhead),  Morgan  (Liverpool),  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Lawson  (Bolton). 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  President  then  called  on  the  Secretary  to  read  the 
Report,  which  was  as  follows : 

In  presenting  to  you  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Veterinary 
Mutual  Defence  Society,  allow  me  to  premise  that  in  the  absence  of 
any  of  those  events  calculated  to  rouse  the  energies  of  an  association 
such  as  this,  there  must  always  be  a  sameness  in  these  reports ;  yet 
when  we  look  back  upon  the  year  that  has  passed  since  our  last 
annual  meeting,  and  view  the  progress  we  have  made,  we  have 
ample  cause  for  congratulation  upon  the  success  and  advancement 
of  the  Society ;  it  has  been  considerably  strengthened  by  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  new  members,  and  consequently  in  its  finances,  giving 
ground  for  asserting  that  the  future  of  the  society  cannot  fail  to  be 
sufficiently  prosperous  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine. 

During  the  last  year  100  members  have  been  added  to  our  list; 
and,  when  we  remember  that  every  good  work  takes  considerable 
time  to  establish  itself,  we  may  feel  proud  of  the  numbers  who  have 
joined  our  ranks.  Upon  the  occasion  of  our  last  annual  meeting 
several  important  alterations  were  made  in  the  rules,  the  principal  of 
which  was  that  in  future  there  should  be  three  classes  of  members,  and 
each  with  a  different  rate  of  subscription  instead  of  one,  as  formerly. 
The  wisdom  of  this  alteration  is  shown  in  the  increased  number  of 
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members,  and  especially  in  the  accession  to  our  ranks  of  those 
gentlemen  in  Yorkshire  who,  though  warmly  approving  of  the 
movement,  were  opposed  to  an  equal  annual  subscription. 

Our  President  has  laboured  with  untiring  zeal,  and  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  unvarying  interest  he  uniformly  takes  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Society.  Personally  my  thanks  are  due  to  him  for  the  counsel 
and  assistance  he  has  rendered  me  in  the  duties  of  my  office,  con¬ 
verting  what  would  have  been  otherwise  a  somewhat  monotonous 
task  into  a  labour  of  love — in  conjunction  with  him  I  prepared  a 
report  of  the  Society  last  year,  and  made  a  special  appeal  to  the 
profession  ;  we  had  1000  copies  of  this  printed,  and  your  President 
kindly  undertook  the  task  of  posting  one  half  of  them.  He  also 
advocated  the  cause  at  Birmingham  and  Bradford,  and  his  excellent 
paper  on  the  same  subject  in  May  last,  at  the  Veterinary  Congress, 
must  still  be  fresh  in  recollection  of  most  of  you ;  he  for  one  has 
nobly  done  his  duty. 

In  the  financial  statement  that  follows  some  may  remark  that  we 
ought  to  have  had  more  funds  in  hand.  True,  we  should  ;  but  the 
fault  is  not  all  to  be  laid  to  charge  of  the  Treasurer ;  a  great  part 
of  the  fault  lies  on  the  members  themselves,  and  the  remedy  is 
entirely  in  their  hands.  As  a  rule  members  should  not  require 
asking  for  their  subscription.  And  when  they  are  asked  there  is 
no  need  of  their  writing  impertinent  letters  to  the  Treasurer,  as  if 
he  and  not  themselves  were  the  party  to  be  benefited  by  the  pro¬ 
ceeding.  We  ought  to  be  strong  in  our  finances  as  well  as  in 
numbers ;  for  deeds  and  not  words  are  requisite  in  the  tug  of  war. 
And  though  we  have  escaped  so  far,  we  know  not  how  soon  we 
may  be  called  upon  to  defend  some  poor  brother  unjustly  threat¬ 
ened  ;  or  it  may  be,  when  it  is  seen  fit  by  an  Allwise  Providence  to 
call  to  Himself  the  loving  husband,  the  tender  parent,  before  he 
has  been  enabled  to  provide  for  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him, 
then  it  will  be  our  grateful  pleasure  to  afford  help  to  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless;  and  in  so  doing  we  shall  be  “tempering  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lambs.” 

These  are  the  matters  of  fact  that  will  require  the  money.  In  the 
mean  time  let  it  accumulate  and  gather  strength,  and  I  pray  you  not 
to  run  away  with  the  idea  that  the  officers  have  any  selfish  object 
to  serve  in  their  endeavours  to  procure  the  subscriptions.  For 
my  part  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  any  of  our  members  were 
actuated  by  any  selfish  mercenary  motives ;  it  is  not  an  individual, 
it  is  a  universal  benefit  that  will  be  derived  from  a  Society  such  as 
this,  founded  on  the  golden  rule — “  As  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  so  even  do  ye  unto  them.” 

The  amount  of  funds  at  this  date  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  are 
56100  185.  ^d. 

The  arrears  of  entrance  fees  and  annual  subscriptions  are 

56144  185. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Williams,  seconded  by  Mr.  John 
Lawson,  it  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Whittle  then  proposed,  “That  henceforth  the  Society  shall 
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be  called  the  ‘The  National  Veterinary  Benevolent  and  Mutual 
Defence  Society.’  ” 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Lawson^  Bolton,  and  after  some  discus¬ 
sion,  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Whittle  then  proposed,  “That  the  funds  of  this  Society  be 
placed  in  the  bank,  in  the  names  of  three  trustees — these  being  the 
President,  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  ; 
and  that  all  payments  over  two  pounds  be  made  by  cheque,  signed 
by  the  three  trustees.” 

This  proposition  was  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  Taylor^  and  carried 
unanimously. 

M.r.  Whittle  then  proposed,  “That  two  distinct  accounts  be  kept, 
one  to  be  called  ‘  The  Veterinary  Benevolent  Fund,’  and  the  other 
‘  The  Veterinary  Defence  Fund.’  ” 

This  proposition  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Lawson,  and  gave  rise  to 
considerable  discussion,  but  was  eventually  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  then  proposed  the  following  as  a  rule,  of  which 
notice  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Howell : 

“  That  where  two  or  more  persons  are  carrying  on  business  in  one 
or  more  places,  it  is  necessary  that  each  partner  shall  be  entered  a 
member  of  this  Society,  and  pay  his  entrance-fee  ;  and  also  that  each 
partner  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription,  to  entitle  such  members  to 
the  privileges  and  benefits  of  the  Mutual  Defence  Society.  One 
partner  in  a  concern  may,  however,  be  a  member  of  the  Benevolent 
Fund,  and  his  widow  and  orphans  be  fully  entitled  to  all  the  privi¬ 
leges,  notwithstanding  the  other  partner  is  not  a  member  of  this 
Society.”  ' 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Gibson,  and  carried  unanimously. 

PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  the  custom  of  all  institutions  that  partake  of 
a  public  character  to  be  governed  by  laws,  and  to  have  details 
regulated  by  rules.  Amongst  our  rules  is  one  to  the  effect  that  at 
certain  periods  the  members  shall  be  called  together  for  the  purpose 
of  being  informed  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  institution,  and 
by  this  means  giving  the  members  an  opportunity  of  expressing  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  duties  of  the  officers  in  whose  hands  they 
have  placed  the  management  has  been  performed  satisfactorily  or 
otherwise.  But  there  is  another  reason,  and  which  to  my  mind  is 
a  far  more  important  one,  especially  in  a  young  institution  such  as 
ours  is,  viz.  the  eliciting  suggestions  and  advice  from  the  members, 
and  adopting  the  course  which  appears  the  wisest.  Twelve  months 
ago  you  confided  to  us  the  fortunes  of  this  young  institution,  viz. 
the  Veterinary  Mutual  Defence  Society;  we  felt  honoured  by  the 
confidence  you  then  reposed  in  us.  And  now  when  we  render  an 
account  of  our  stewardship,  we  would  that  it  could  be  said  we  have 
acquitted  ourselves  with  credit,  and  that  our  efforts  had  proved 
advantageous  to  the  cause  we  have  laboured  in  ;  and,  in  returning 
into  your  hands  the  trust  you  so  generously  placed  in  our  keeping, 
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we  hope  it  will  be  found  that  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the 
institution  have  not  suffered. 

If  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  your  approbation,  I  must 
claim  for  my  two  fellow-labourers  an  equal  share  of  your  tokens  of 
acknowledgment,  wherever  I  have  gone  to  advocate  your  cause, 
whether  it  be  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  profession  in  London, 
in  the  Veterinary  Congress,  at  the  Midland  Association,  the  York¬ 
shire  Association,  and  other  places  ;  at  each  and  all  these  places 
our  ever-willing  and  invaluable  friend  Mr.  Morgan  has  stood  by 
my  side  supporting  me,  and  doing  everything  that  man  could  do  in 
forwarding  the  good  cause,  nor  are  your  thanks  less  due  to  our 
zealous  and  indefatigable  friend  Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  he  has  advocated 
your  cause  at  Birmingham  and  at  Bradford,  at  Leeds,  at  Liverpool, 
and  at  other  places  with  an  earnestness  and  a  truthfulness  that 
reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  him  and  upon  our  society  ;  there¬ 
fore,  gentlemen,  you  must  couple  the  names  of  these  two  very 
worthy  and  excellent  men  with  the  success  of  this  movement ;  and 
now  we  feel  the  greatest  amount  of  gratification  and  pride  in  wit¬ 
nessing  the  welcome  truth  that  you  have  elected  to  preside  over  us 
a  gentleman  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  high  honour,  whose  heart 
is  thoroughly  in  the  cause  ;  and  instead  of  the  number  of  members 
increasing  one  hundred,  as  in  my  year  of  office,  I  hope  and  trust 
through  his  energy  and  wise  management  the  number  of  new’’ 
members  will  exceed  that  number  during  his  year  of  office. 

At  this  meeting  you  will  have  laid  before  you  for  your  considera¬ 
tion  and  discussion  some  projects  intended  for  the  better  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  society.  I  invite  you  to  give  us  your  opinions  and 
advice  upon  all  these  matters.  Our  Institution  is  now  fairly  esta¬ 
blished,  let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it,  but  be  resolved  it  shall  be 
equal  to  what  is  fairly  expected  of  it ;  let  us  conduct  it  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  which  will  secure  it  against  failure.  During  the  twelve 
months  that  I  have  held  the  important  position  of  your  president 
I  have  had  many  suggestions  made  to  me  by  numbers  of  friends  as 
to  the  plan  of  management  which  ought  to  be  adopted  by  us.  I 
beg  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  for  their 
advice ;  to  those  who  occupy  high  and  honoured  positions  as  well 
as  to  those  occupying  less  exalted  stations.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  profit  by  their  suggestions  and  advice,  but  it  has  unfortunately 
happened  that  one  party  advises  us  to  adopt  a  certain  course,  and 
another  party,  whose  opinions  we  equally  prize,  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  them  ;  for  instance,  one  class  of  advisers  say,  “By  all 
means  sink  the  defence  part  of  your  society,  and  let  it  be  a  bene¬ 
volent  society  pure  and  simple  whilst  the  other  class  as  strongly 
advised  us  to  “  sink  the  benevolent  part,  and  let  it  be  a  mutual 
defence  society  pure  and  simple.”  Others,  again,  object  to  every¬ 
thing  that  has  for  its  object  the  good  of  the  profession,  without 
having  anything  to  suggest  in  lieu  of  it.  This  class  of  men  oppose 
every  plan  and  all  progress.  As  such  we  cannot  listen  to  them. 
It  has  been  said  we  cannot  please  everybody  ;  the  old  man  with  his 
donkey  could  not.  But  whilst  we  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  the 
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fact  that  we  have  difficulties  to  contend  with,  we  at  the  same  time 
have  the  gratifying  truth  to  console  us  that  over  one  hundred  good 
men  and  true  have  flocked  to  our  standard  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  that  we  have  the  best  wishes  of  all  good  men  for 
our  success.  We  now  have  amongst  us  eight  professors,  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  nearly 
every  living  member  who  has  filled  that  honorable  position.  Let 
us  then  pursue  the  even  tenour  of  our  way,  independent  of  the 
smiles  of  favour  or  the  frowns  of  resentment.  It  has  been  said, 
“between  two  stools  you  come  to  the  ground.  I  believe  I  am  only 
reiterating  your  sentiments  and  determined  resolve  when  I  say  this 
institution  shall  not  fall  to  the  ground.  It  has  a  noble  mission  to 
fulfil  if  fully  and  faithfully  carried  out,  and  with  your  help  it  shall 
accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 

Gratifying  as  this  may  appear,  there  is  a  drawback  which  must 
be  noticed,  but  which  I  hope  and  trust  will  not  occur  again  in  the 
future.  In  auditing  the  books  of  the  society  it  is  found  that  ^72  9^. 
for  entrance  fees,  and  s673  IO5.  for  annual  subscriptions  of  mem¬ 
bers  are  still  uncollected, — in  very  many  cases  they  have  not  even 
been  applied  for,  making  a  total  of  50144  I8s.  outstanding  at  this 
moment.  If  this  sum  had  been  got  in  our  funds  would  have  now 
stood  50245  16s.  9^/.  instead  of  50100  18s.  9d.,  which  is  the  amount 
in  hand  at  the  present  time.  This  remissness  must  not  be  allowed 
in  future,  and  it  is  hoped  that  not  only  will  the  officers  do  their 
duty  earnestly  and  faithfully,  but  it  is  also  most  urgently  requested 
that  the  members  will  give  them  as  little  trouble  as  possible  in  the 
collection  of  the  entrance  fees  and  subscriptions.  To  prevent  con¬ 
fusion  in  future,  and  reduce  the  working  of  our  society  to  a  system, 
it  is  found  necessary  to  fix  a  date  when  it  shall  be  considered  all 
subscriptions  shall  become  due  ;  therefore  it  has  been  determined 
that  on  the  1st  of  January  subsequent  to  the  time  of  entry  the  first  sub¬ 
scription  shall  become  due,  and  on  every  1st  of  January  succeeding. 

During  the  year  that  is  now  past  I  have  mingled  much  with  my 
professional  brethren,  and  have  received  many  suggestions  from 
learned  and  sincere  friends  about  this  society,  some  of  them  would, 
as  I  have  before  stated,  prefer  that  their  entrance  fee,  their  annual 
subscription,  and  donation  (if  any)  should  go  especially  and  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  defence  fund  ;  now,  Gentlemen,  I  see  very  plainly 
that  we  must,  if  possible,  meet  the  wishes  of  these  gentlemen ;  it  is 
right  that  their  preferences  should  be  consulted,  to  do  so  we  must 
modify  our  rules  and  book  of  constitution.  I  believe  their  views 
and  wishes  can  be  fully  and  faithfully  carried  out  by  having  two 
distinct  accounts  and  two  distinct  funds;  but  in  attempting  this  a 
difficulty  presents  itself,  unless  a  distinct  understanding  is  come  to 
with  those  members.  I  will  explain  what  I  mean  :  for  instance,  if  a 
member  enters,  and  pays  his  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea  and  his 
subscription,  with  a  distinct  request  that  it  be  placed  to  the  bene¬ 
volent  fund,  and  it  is  so  placed  year  after  year,  and  after  a  time  he 
unfortunately  gets  into  litigation  with  some  unreasonable  can¬ 
tankerous  client — such  a  person  cannot  look  to  our  society  to  aid 
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or  defend  him  :  since  he  has  paid  his  money  for  a  special  and  exclu¬ 
sive  object,  he  can  only  expect  to  receive  a  special  and  exclusive 
privilege;  namely,  in  the  event  of  his  widow  or  his  orphans  requiring 
our  aid  they  are  fully  entitled  to  it :  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  member  enters,  and  pays  his  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea  and  his 
annual  subscription  with  a  distinct  request  that  it  be  placed  to  the 
defence  fund,  and  it  is  so  placed  year  after  year,  and  after  a  time  he 
should  happen  to  die,  leaving  his  widow  and  orphans  destitute  ; 
such  a  family,  under  these  circumstances,  has  no  claim  upon  us,  and 
therefore  cannot  look  to  our  society  to  aid  or  assist  them — as,  in 
the  other  case,  the  money  was  paid  for  a  special  and  distinct  object, 
he  can  only  receive  a  special  and  exclusive  privilege.  Whether  the 
society  would  deviate  from  this  principle,  or  not,  is  a  matter  left 
entirely  with  the  council  for  the  time  being ;  where  neither  objects 
are  specified  by  the  member,  then  in  that  case  such  member  is 
entitled  to  either  or  both  privileges. 

I  wish  you  distinctly  to  understand  this — let  it  have  your  atten¬ 
tion  this  afternoon,  I  see  no  difficulty  whatever  in  this  case,  it  will 
simply  be  necessary  to  have  two  classes  of  members,  namely,  bene¬ 
volent  members  and  mutual  defence  members ;  these  latter  again 
divided  into  three  classes,  as  decided  upon  at  our  last  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  These  particulars  can  be  easily  provided  for  in  detail  by  having 
a  printed  form  of  application  for  the  member  to  fill  up  at  the  time 
he  sends  in  his  subscription,  specifying  whether  he  has  a  preference, 
and  if  he  has,  which.  At  the  present  time,  our  book  of  constitu¬ 
tion  provides,  that  as  soon  as  the  funds  of  the  Defence  Society 
amounts  to  £dOO  the  same  shall  be  invested  in  some  safe  and  tan¬ 
gible  security,  and  the  interest  applied  to  the  relief  of  widows  or 
orphans  of  unfortunate  members  of  the  society  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
w'hen  it  amounts  to  that  sum,  it  must  be  turned  over  to  and  be  held 
sacred  for  purposes  of  benevolence  only  as  a  gift  to  that  fund,  and 
cannot  be  recalled  for  purposes  of  defence.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Defence  Society  is  a  feeder  to  the  Benevolent  fund,  the  Defence 
Society  relying  for  its  support  upon  its  constantly  recurring  annual 
subscriptions.  This  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  over  and  over 
again,  the  member  of  the  Defence  Society  being  fully  aware  of  the 
existence  of  this  rule  at  the  time  of  his  entrance — and  now  I  trust 
it  is  fully  understood  and  will  be  fully  acquiesced  in  by  all  generous- 
minded  men. 

Although  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  both  purposes  or  objects, 
and  two  separate  funds,  I  freely  admit  I  consider  of  the  two  that 
the  Benevolent  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  demands  from  us 
the  greater  solicitude — 'the  ^621  donation  we  have  received,  and 
several  others  which  are  promised  are  all  to  be  employed  exclusively 
to  the  Benevolent  Fund.  For  after  all,  my  friends,  what  is  there  in 
this  world  so  sweet  for  the  well-regulated  mind  to  dwell  upon,  what 
contemplation  can  give  such  inward  satisfaction  as  that  of  “  a  good 
deed  done?”  having  been  instrumental  in  alleviating  the  sorrows  and 
suffering  of  some  deserving  fellow-creature  in  his  hour  of  need : 
such  minds  know  that  the  purest  and  sweetest  satisfaction  grows 
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out  of  sentiments  of  pity,  tenderness,  and  love,  and  tlius  tends 
to  form  the  noblest  and  truly  great  characters;  they  are  instincts  of 
humanity  evincing  a  reliable  index  to  the  possession  of  a  true  and 
loving  nature;  if' this  principle  within  us  is  fostered  and  rightly 
urged,  it  will  tend  to  correct  the  disposition  to  Evince  a  selfish  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  misery  of  others  ;  it  will  also  tend  to  encourage  a 
responsive  affection,  and  cultivate  all  the  finer  sympathies  of  our 
nature,  and  thus  prepare  us  more  fully  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
tenderness  and  truthfulness  of  human  friendship;  its  unselfishness 
and  purity  entitles  it  to  our  esteem  and  reverence,  leaving  an  inward 
satisfaction  of  having  brightened,  and  gladdened,  and  sweetened 
this  world  to  many. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers  was  then  proposed  by 
Air.  Buckley,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Brooks. 

Carried  unanimously,  and  duly  acknowledged. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  as  ofiicers  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

President,  Alexander  Lawson,  Bolton. 

Vice-President ,  Dr.  Dalzell,  Edinburgh. 

Treasurer,  Thomas  Greaves,  Manchester. 

Secretary,  George  Morgan,  Liverpool. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  Council : 

Professor  Varnell,  London. 

Professor  Williams,  Edinburgh. 

John  Liiwson,  Manchester. 

Peter  Taylor,  Manchester. 

Thomas  Proctor,  Liverpool. 

Gilbert  Heyes,  Liverpool. 

D.  L.  Hunt,  Birmingham. 

John  Cuthbert,  Leeds. 

E.  C.  Dray,  Leeds. 

William  Whittle,  Worsley. 

James  Howell,  Rochdale. 

Alexander  L.  Gibson,  Manchester. 

The  following  Committee  were  then  appointed  to  revise  and  con¬ 
solidate  the  rules  :  The  President,  the  Vice-President,  the  Treasurer, 
the  Secretary,  with  Messrs.  John  Lawson  and  P.  Taylor. 

The  meeting  then  closed,  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman. 

THE  DINNER. 

At  six  o’clock  the  members  retired  into  the  large  room  in  the 
hotel,  where  a  sumptuous  dinner  was  provided.  Mr.  A.  Lawson, 
the  newly-elected  President,  presided.  The  vice-chair  was  occupied 
by  Dr.  Dalzell,  of  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College. 

After  doing  ample  justice  to  the  many  good  things,  the  usual 
loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  ably  given  l3y  the  President,  and 
heartily  responded  to ;  Mr.  Whittle,  V.  S.  to  the  Lancashire  Yeo- 
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manry,  replied  in  a  very  neat,  happy  manner,  to  “The  Army,  Navy, 
and  Volunteers.” 

Mr.  Greaves  proposed  “The  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons,”  which  was  responded  to  in  a  very  able  and  lucid  manner  by 
Mr.  J.  Lawson. 

Mr.  Haycoch  proposed  “Veterinary  Schools  and  Professors,” 
which  was  responded  to  in  a  very  pleasant  and  satisfactory  manner 
by  Projessor  Williams. 

Professor  Williams.,  Principal  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege,  proposed  “  The  Examiners.”  Responded  to  by  Mr.  J. 
Lawson. 

The  Chairman  proposed  “  The  Veterinary  Mutual  Defence  So¬ 
ciety.”  He  passed  a  very  eulogistic  compliment  upon  the  origina¬ 
tors  and  promoters  of  the  movement ;  considered  that  it  had  not 
been  launched  one  day  too  soon  :  it  had  a  noble  mission  to  fulfil. 
We  were  all  at  the  mercy  of  unreasonable  clients,  and  at  times  felt 
the  want  of  mutual  help  and  assistance.  As  to  the  other  division 
of  the  Society,  viz.  the  Benevolent,  he  was  very  strongly  in  favour 
of  it,  as  well  as  the  Defence,  because  we  are  all  of  us  in  the  hands 
of  Providence,  and  knew  not  what  a  day  might  bring  forth;  and  what 
a  great  consolation  it  must  be  to  know  there  is  a  fund  provided  to 
assist  the  poor  widow  or  orphans  of  an  unfortunate  member  in  the 
hour  of  need. 

Mr.  Greaves  responded  in  a  feeling  and  effective  speech,  stating 
that  the  success  of  the  Society  was  due  equally  to  the  untiring 
energy  of  our  indefatigable  Mr.  Morgan,  who  had  stood  by  him  on 
all  occasions  and  in  all  places ;  also  to  Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  whose 
earnest  appeals  at  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Liverpool,  &c., 
advocating  the  cause  with  so  much  effect,  that  it  was  to  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  as  much  as  to  himself  that  this  movement  had  succeeded. 
He  considered  it  an  honour  to  the  profession  to  have  such  a  Society, 
and  trusted  the  members  of  the  profession  would  take  a  deeper  in¬ 
terest  in  it,  and  support  it  more  generally  and  more  cordially. 

Mr.  Peter  Taylor  proposed,  “The  Provincial  Veterinary  Medical 
Associates,”  showing  the  utility  of  these  gatherings,  the  great  value 
of  associating  together,  interchanging  thoughts,  &c.  &c. 

This  was  ably  responded  to  by  Mr.  Morgan,  who  showed  that  if 
the  members  of  these  associations  would  only  do  their  duty,  they 
would  be  an  influence  in  the  profession  in  advancing  our  status  and 
usefulness  far  exceeding  any  influence  that  could  be  accorded  to  us 
by  any  charter  or  any  bill  that  any  Government,  or  any  Board  of 
Trade,  could  confer. 

Other  toasts  were  proposed  and  responded  to  ;  and  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  and  pleasant  evenings  ever  passed  in  the  profession 
was  brought  to  a  most  happy  close  in  the  genuine  Scotch  fashion  of 
“  Auld  Lang  Syne.” 

Members  and  the  profession  generally  will  please  to  observe 
that  the  Treasurer  of  the  National  Veterinary  Benevolent  and 
Mutual  Defence  Society  requests  me  to  state  that  he  has  opened 
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two  separate  and  distinct  accounts  at  his  bankers,  viz.  The  Man¬ 
chester  and  Liverpool  District  Banking  Company,  Manchester, 
one  account  called  ‘"The  National  Veterinary  Benevolent  Fund,” 
and  the  other  “  The  Veterinary  Mutual  Defence  Fund.”  The 
money  is  deposited  in  the  names  of  the  three  Trustees,  viz. 
the  President,  Mr.  Alexander  Lawson,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Bolton ; 
the  Vice-President,  Professor  Dalzell,  M.D.,  of  the  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege,  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Thomas  Greaves,  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeon,  Manchester.  All  entrance  fees,  annual  subscriptions, 
and  donations,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer,  or  to  the  Bankers 
above-named. 

George  Morgan, 

Hon.  Sec. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  A  CHARTER  FOR 

SCOTLAND. 

By  Dr.  Dalzell. 

I  AM  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  addressing  so  many  members  of 
the  veterinary  profession,  and  though  I  am  well  aware  that  the  side 
of  professional  politics  1  have  espoused  is  not  the  popular  one  with 
this  meeting  nor  with  the  profession  in  England,  yet  I  am  sure  on 
this  occasion  you  will  give  me  a  patient  hearing.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  place  the  much  vexed  subject  of  the  new  charter  before  you  in  the 
light  in  which  we  of  the  Scottish  party  regard  it,  and  I  shall  speak 
as  temperately,  as  concisely,  and  as  clearly  as  I  am  able. 

Looking  round  this  room,  where  I  see  assembled  not  strangers 
only,  but  some  countrymen  and  friends,  I  hope  I  may  flatter  myself 
that  without  expecting  any  of  you  to  give  up  any  of  the  more  essen¬ 
tial  points  on  which  your  opposition  to  a  second  charter  is  founded, 
I  may  be  successful  in  removing  some  misconceptions  concerning 
certain  minor  matters  which  hang  about  the  present  controversy, 
and  which,  so  to  speak,  have  the  effect  of  darkening  the  truth  by 
the  obstructions  they  occasion.  I  will  not  affirm  that  there  are  no 
errors  and  misconceptions  on  our  side  as  to  some  of  your  views  and 
some  of  your  acts  ;  nay  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  I  would  even  be  glad 
to  know  that  sometimes  we  have  been  misinformed  as  to  facts,  or  have 
erred  in  our  interpretations.  But  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  much  more  has  been  publicly  said  in  England  by  the  party  (a 
very  numerous  one)  opposed  to  the  new  charter  at  their  frequent 
professional  meetings,  in  the  pages  of  the  Veterinarian,  and  in  other 
ways  by  which  men  bring  their  sympathies  and  opinions^efore  the 
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public  than  has  ever  been  said  in  or  written  from  Scotland.  I  con¬ 
tend  that  those  of  us  who  are  for  a  separate  charter  for  Scotland 
have  had  better  opportunities  of  learning  the  sentiments  and  exa¬ 
mining  the  arguments  of  the  partisans  of  the  present  Royal  College 
than  they  have  had  of  becoming  acquainted  with  our  side  of  the 
question  as  understood  and  explained  by  us.  I  wish  to  be  heard  as 
saying  that  we  have  in  Scotland  few  public  opportunities  of  discussing 
veterinary  subjects,  and  we  have  no  veterinary  periodical.  Lastly, 
there  has  been  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs  and  leaders 
among  us  to  obtain  the  object  of  our  wishes  as  quietly  as  possible, 
giving  to  our  opponents  as  little  offence  as  we  can,  preferring  even 
to  submit  to  the  imputation  of  declining  discussion  from  weakness 
rather  than,  by  rushing  into  print,  make  an  offensive  parade  of  our 
grievances  and  an  irritating  display  of  our  means  of  redressing 
them. 

I  am  sorry,  gentlemen,  before  proceeding,  to  have  to  ask  your 
attention  to  the  circumstance  of  an  impertinent  attack  having  been 
made  upon  me  by  a  writer  in  the  last  number  of  the  Veterinarian — • 
very  unexpected,  I  must  say,  as  regards  the  quarter  from  which  it 
has  emanated,  and  very  gratuitous  and  unprovoked  as  respects  myself. 
The  writer  of  an  article — “The  Veterinary  Charter  in  Embryo” — 
constituting  himself  a  judge  of  my  veterinary  position,  is  pleased  to 
estimate  it  as  outside  the  pale  of  professional  sympathies.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  same  person  disputes  my  veracity,  and  actually  denounces 
my  motives  as  sinister  and  corrupt.  Now  as  my  assailant  on  this 
occasion  hints  that  he  has  more  compliments  of  a  similar  kind  in 
store  for  me  awaiting  the  development  of  events  (for  which  the 
pages  of  the  same  periodical  will  I  suppose  be  open)  therefore  I 
wish,  once  for  all,  here  publicly  to  say  that,  short  of  libel,  Mr. 
George  Fleming  may  write  of  me  as  he  chooses  without  my  ever 
noticing  anything  from  his  pen.  I  have  seen  enough  of  his  corre¬ 
spondence  about  the  Charter  to  enable  me  to  receive  in  silence  his 
present  and  any  future  attack.  I  hereby  publicly  tell  this  person 
that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  insult  me,  though  it  is  plainly  his 
desire  to  do  so. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  tbe  charter,  there  is  one  point  on 
which  probably  our  opinions  agree,  I  mean  the  desirability  of  finding 
a  substitute  for  the  present  V.S,  diplomas  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  Not  for  one  moment,  however, 
can  I  permit  you  to  gather  from  this  statement  that  I  or  the  party 
to  which  I  belong  can  ever  forget  the  service  which  that  diploma 
has  rendered  to  the  Scottish  section  of  the  veterinary  profession,  or 
that  we  can  ever  remember  our  obligations  to  that  society  as  a  dip¬ 
loma  conferring  body,  without  genuine  gratitude.  But  yet  I  think 
the  time  has  come  when  (good  as  is  that  certificate)  it  must  be 
replaced  by  a  diploma  of  another  kind.  Thus  far  I  think  we  may 
be  said  to  agree  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  we  differ  both  as  to  the  reasons 
why  a  substitute  for  the  Edinburgh  V.S.  certificate  is  called  for,  and 
also  as  to  which  is  the  best  kind  of  diploma  to  take  its  place. 

And  now  patiently  bear  with  me  when  I  say,  it  is  really  too  bad 
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to  hear  from  so  many  quarters  that  this  V.S.  diploma  of  the 
Scottish  Society  is  not  even  a  legal  professional  warrant.  Strange 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  Veterinary  Congress  of  this  year 
accepted  from  Mr.  T.  W.  Mayer  the  following  statement,  that 
“  Every  other  individual  that  assumes  (excepting  the  M.R.C.V.S.) 
to  call  himself  a  veterinary  surgeon  commits  a  fraud  (5^c),  and  is 
guilty  of  gross  deception.  It  does  not  make  the  crime  less 
because  there  are  no  penalties  attached  to  it.”  Now,  gentlemen,  I 
make  no  doubt  whatever,  that  this  sentence  expresses  not  only 
Mr.  Mayer’s  opinion  of  the  matter,  but  the  opinion  of  very  many 
others  also.  But  I  say  it  is  not  a  question  of  opinion  at  all,  it  is  a 
question  oi fact.  I  put  it  thus — either  the  Scottish  V.S.  certificate 
is  a  legal  warrant  to  practice,  or  it  is  an  illegal  one.  Now,  if  it  is 
an  illegal  and  spurious  diploma ;  that  is,  if  it  is  contrary  to  law,  I 
pray  of  you  to  name  the  penalties  incurred  by  the  illegality  alleged. 
Will  any  man  tell  me  there  is  in  this  land  such  a  thing  as  a  law  to 
the  breaking  of  which  a  penalty  is  not  attached.  Therefore,  as 
Mr.  Mayer  allows,  “there  are  no  penalties”  attached  to  the  com¬ 
mission  of  this  “fraud,”  I  say  in  all  good  part  to  Mr.  Mayer,  and  to 
all  who  hold  his  opinion  on  this  matter,  that  there  is  no  illegality  at 
all.  On  the  contrary,  I  ask,  was  not  the  recognition  of  this  very 
diploma  by  the  Government  of  the  country  through  the  War  Office 
(a  diploma,  I  may  say,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  a  period 
dating,  I  think,  sixteen  years  before  the  present  Royal  College  was 
chartered)  stamp  it  as  legal  ?  Is  the  character  of  the  society  which 
issues  it  no  voucher  for  its  genuineness?  And  lastly,  if  it  is  already 
illegal  to  practice  with  this  Scottish  diploma,  why  seek  to  put  it 
down  by  the  Veterinary  Bill  recently  brought  before  Parliament. 
Gentlemen,  you  fairly  lay  yourselves  open  to  the  charge  of  grave  in¬ 
consistency  so  long  as  in  words  you  designate  the  Scottish  certi¬ 
ficated  member  of  your  profession  as  a  fraudulent  practitioner, 
whilst  by  your  acts  you  negative  such  assertions,  and  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  destroy  his  present  professional  title  to 
practice,  you  admit  that  he  holds  some  presently  protective  diploma, 
some  title  legal  as  yet,  but  which  you  desire  to  make  illegal  by 
Parliamentary  assistance. 

This,  then,  I  affirm,  that  there  is  at  present,  and  ever  has 
been,  the  same  legality  about  the  V.S.  diploma  of  the  Highland  and 
Ag-ricultural  Societv  of  Scotland,  as  about  the  M.R.C.V.S.  issued 
by  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  But  whilst  there 
can  not  be  any  grades  in  legality,  there  are  grades  in  the  dignity 
and  differences  in  the  public  estimation  of  professional  diplomas. 
And  it  is  just  this  which  seems  to  me  of  great  importance  to  take 
with  us  in  the  argument,  that  the  practitioner  under  the  diploma 
of  a  Royal  College,  cannot  hold  a  more  legal,  though  he  does  hold 
a  more  dignified  introduction  to  the  public  than  the  possessor 
of  a  certificate  from  any  body  not  academic.  With  those  proclivi¬ 
ties  w'hich  a  long  connection  wuth  a  University  engenders,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  do  otherwise  than  regard  your  Royal  College 
diploma  with  the  highest  respect. 
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And  now  having  told  you  my  mind  on  this  point,  the  next  thing 
to  be  discussed  is,  from  whence  are  the  alumni  of  our  Scottish 
teaching  colleges  to  obtain  their  diplomas  ?  This  is  indeed  the 
essence  of  the  present  controversy,  and  little  if  anything  beyond 
this  question  remains  to  be  arranged,  for  you  refuse  to  accept  of 
the  Scottish  diploma  of  V.S.  for  reasons  of  your  own,  and  I  and 
others  believe  that  the  same  diploma  may  be  beneficially  replaced  by 
an  academic  degree.  We  have  now  brought  before  us  two  com¬ 
peting  interests,  the  interests  of  the  Royal  College  established  in 
1844  (?),  and  the  interests  of  Scotland  now  publicly  asserted  in 
1867.  These  interests,  both  national,  I  may  very  fairly  call  them, 
we  shall  assume  are  to  be  represented  by  the  diplomas  of  Royal 
Colleges  of  England  and  of  Scotland.  For  the  issue  of  the  former  a 
monopoly  is  claimed  by  the  partisans  of  the  existing  Royal  College, 
according  to  whose  views  membership  with  the  present  body  cor¬ 
porate  should  be  legally  established  as  the  only  means  of  entering 
the  veterinary  profession  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By 
those  who  are  applying  for  a  separation  from  the  old  College,  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  a  licensing  college  nearer  home,  and  to  provide 
a  diploma  of  equal  dignity,  and,  as  we  believe  (to  our  own  students), 
more  agreeable  than  the  present  one,  because  equally  academic, 
more  national,  and  more  conveniently  acquired.  Not  that  the 
question  is  ever  likely  to  come  up  as  to  which  is  essentially  the 
better  diploma;  it  is  now,  and  will  always  remain,  I  think,  only  a 
question  of  relative  fitness,  leaving  the  power  of  choice  to  the 
student  according  to  his  inclinations,  and  the  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  in  which  he  intends  to  settle.  I  say,  let  every  man  please 
himself  in  this  as  in  all  other  things  about  which  it  is  just 
and  reasonable  that  he  should  select  and  acquire  that  which  his 
judgment  leads  him  to  consider  most  for  his  personal  advantage. 
Now  I  need  not  insist  upon  the  fact  that,  if  those  who  are  opposed 
to  us  succeed — that  is,  if  the  future  issue  of  the  Highland  Society’s 
V.S.  is  suppressed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  (which  is  extremely 
unlikely),  and  the  Royal  College  is  constituted  the  only  entrance 
into  the  profession — that  students  will  have  no  choice  as  to  what 
diploma  they  take,  and  no  possible  security  as  to  the  justness  of  the 
charge  levied  on  them  for  the  same.  I  think  that  competition  is 
very  useful  in  securing  the  public  rights.  I  hold  this  as  a  great 
general  principle,  that  competition  fairly  established  is  never  hurt¬ 
ful,  but  the  reverse ;  and  the  good  effects  of  that  competition  which 
regulates  the  price  of  meat,  bread,  shoes,  and  hooks,  will  be  missed 
if  not  provided  for  in  the  issue  of  veterinary  degrees.  I  do  not  put 
this  forward  as  the  main  argument  against  one  college  (that  it  would 
be  creating  a  monopoly);  but  I  do  say,  that  the  fact  of  the  monopoly 
being  prevented  by  having  a  second  college  for  Scotland,  is  a  proof 
of  the  general  fitness  of  such  an  arrangement,  and  of  its  general  as 
well  as  sectional  propriety.  Moreover,  I  really  must  tell  you,  that  your 
Royal  College  diploma  is  not  esteemed  by  us  to  be  one  whit  better 
than  the  certificate  which  we  issue  at  present.  I  am  certain  that  it 
will  :  squire  to  be  better  understood  than  it  is  in  Scotland,  what  are 
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its  special  recommendations  (to  the  Scottish  public,  of  whom  I  am 
now  speaking),  in  order  to  make  it  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  medical 
guardians  of  their  live  stock  to  possess  it.  Allow  me  to  remind  you 
that,  naturally  enough,  all  the  opposition  you  have  shown  to  the 
very  existence  of  the  Scottish  titled  V.S.,  has  not  made  our  market 
better  for  your  southern  wares ;  and  if  you  correct  me,  saying,  not 
southern,  but  national,  not  English,  but  British — then  I  reply,  as  a 
’cute  Yankee  did  on  a  matter  I  was  discussing  with  him  the  other 
day.  guess,”  said  he,  “when  you  can  convince  me  that  you 

know  better  what  is  for  my  interest  than  I  do  myself.  Ell  believe 
you — not  otherwise — that’s  certain.”  This  is  all  I  have  to  say 
about  the  propriety  of  substituting  the  M.R.C.V.S.  for  the  Scottish 
V.S.  Remember,  I  came  among  you  to  speak  as  a  Scotchman — and 
as  such  I  speak. 

And  now  respecting  the  propriety  of  issuing  national  diplomas  in 
Scotland  by  a  chartered  college,  we  are  of  opinion  that  our  own 
country  is  well  entitled  to  confer  degrees  in  veterinary  medicine  and 
surgery,  because,  as  a  country,  she  is  celebrated  all  over  the  civilised 
world  for  the  quality  of  the  education  she  supplies.  Those  degrees 
in  arts,  theology,  law,  and  medicine  which  her  Universities  issue 
are  second  to  none,  and  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Now  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  we  can 
teach  our  young  men — you  also  know  and  you  do  more,  you  admit, 
that  we  can  examine  them  as  well  as  educate  them  for  veterinary 
surgeons.  All  this  amount  of  professional  benefit,  you  allow,  may 
flow  to  the  one  body  veterinary,  from  the  country  which  now  de¬ 
mands  a  licensing  charter ;  but  you  affirm  that  all  the  certificates 
giving  practical  effect  to  our  own  beneficial  teaching  and  our  own 
careful  testing  by  examination  must  be  executed  in  London,  and 
must  be  paid  for  there ;  whilst  we  say  let  the  seal  of  Scotland 
(where  the  men  were  educated  and  examined)  be  affixed  to  their 
professional  certificates — let  the  country  which  has  reared  them 
educationally  introduce  its  own  alumni  to  the  public. 

Now  I  ask  you  just  to  look  at  another  view  of  the  same  sort  of  ar¬ 
rangement  as  you  contend  for.  Just  suppose  that  the  licensing  college 
for  the  whole  profession  was  situated  in  Edinburgh  and  not  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  let  it  be  further  supposed  that  we  sent  you  every  year  a 
travelling  deputation  of  examiners,  or  that  we  allowed  you  a  local 
London  board,  composed  of  men  of  your  own  country,  resident  in 
your  own  metropolis — what  would  Englishmen  say  to  such  an 
arrangement?  Would  you  or  would  you  not  feel  it  keenly?  You 
are  a  great  and  an  irresistible  people,  and  you  would  just  rise  and 
shake  us  off,  and  yourselves  free.  We  are  not  nationally  as  strong 
and  powerful  as  you,  and  as  we  can’t  shake  you  off  we  desire  to 
argue  the  case,  and  to  try  and  extricate  ourselves  from  a  position  of 
veterinary  inferiority  and  dependence,  by  appealing  to  your  own 
sense  of  what  is  just  and  proper.  I  say,  even  supposing  that  the 
present  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  had  proved  itself  in 
every  respect  a  sufficiently  safe  guardian  of  the  veterinary  interests 
of  Scotland — even  supposing  we  were  nearer  London  than  we  are. 
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or  that  it  was  agreed  to  hold  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  College 
alternately  in  the  capital  of  England  and  the  metropolis  of  the 
north — even  if  there  was  no  likelihood  of  our  being  outvoted  at  the 
council  board,  or  possibly  once  in  a  century  snubbed  for  exhibiting 
those  national  tendencies  prompted  by  an  intense  love  of  our 
country, — I  say  that  there  would  still  remain  the  unalienable  right 
of  Scotland  to  be  equipped  with  a  college,  where  its  veterinary 
engagements  may  be  completed  in  the  same  way  that  it  deals  with 
students  educated  for  other  branches  of  the  medical  profession. 

It  is  a  common  subject  of  remark  and  regret  on  the  part  of  our 
opponents,  that  some  men  don’t  know  the  distinction  between  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  and  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College.  Now  I  venture  to  say,  it  is  also  a  suitable  subject  of 
of  regret  that  some  persons  (and  amongst  the  number  many  who 
ought  to  be  better  informed)  assert,  that  the  charter  sought  after 
is  one  for  the  Edinburgh  Teaching  College.  How  could  that  insti¬ 
tution  ever  hope  to  succeed  in  obtaining  any  such  object  ?  I  can 
say  with  truth  that  on  its  present  foundation  none  of  its  patrons, 
professors,  or  friends  have  ever  contemplated  any  such  agitation  on 
its  behalf. 

And  let  me  tell  you,  also,  that  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  you 
are  mistaken  when  you  suppose  that  the  members  of  the  veterinary 
profession  in  Scotland  do  not  care  about  the  charter.  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  every  member  of  the  profession  with  whom  I  have  con¬ 
versed,  or  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  eagerly  desires  a  separate 
charter,  and  all  are  unanimous  in  their  anticipations  of  its  popu¬ 
larity  and  usefulness.  Admitted,  if  you  will,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  government  ah  extra,  as 
regards  the  veterinary  profession,  but  not  admitted  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  referred  to  is  of  the  nature  assigned  to  it  by  some — one  of 
interference  by  men  of  one  profession  with  the  afiairs  of  a  profes¬ 
sion  to  which  they  do  not  belong.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  what 
medical  men  in  England  have  done  for  the  veterinary  profession, 
south  of  the  Tweed,  but  I  do  know  the  great  amount  of  service 
rendered  to  us  by  our  brethren  of  the  medical  profession  in  Scotland. 
How  diligently  they  have  given  themselves  to  the  work  of  examin¬ 
ing  our  students,  with  what  heartiness  they  have  helped  our  Edin¬ 
burgh  Teaching  College  in  every  possible  way,  and  how  desirous 
they  are  that  the  veterinary  profession  should  everywhere  take  a 
better  position  than  it  now  occupies.  There  is  one  unanimous 
opinion  among  the  fellows  of  the  medical  colleges  of  Scotland, 
as  to  the  necessity  for  the  proposed  veterinary  charter  for  the 
country.  These  men  who  ought  to  know  something,  and  who  are 
in  a  position  to  come  to  sound  conclusions  on  matters  such  as  the 
present  controversy  involves,  and  who,  I  beg  you  to  note,  have  no 
interests  of  their  own  to  govern  their  judgment — these  men  are,  I  say, 
unanimous  as  to  the  expediency  of  this  new  charter,  and  so  are  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society — the  right  of  which  body  to  give 
an  opinion  on  any  veterinary  subject,  as  w^ell  as  the  great  import¬ 
ance  of  whose  dictum  I  shall  take  for  granted.  What  Englishman 
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would  refuse  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  the  claim  to  interfere 
in  and  to  be  listened  to  (with  the  greatest  respect)  on  any  question 
involving  the  Agrarean  interests  of  the  south. 

I  don’t  think  that  on  the  present  occasion  there  could  be  any 
profit  to  my  cause,  nor  pleasure  to  you,  if  I  went  back  into  the 
early  history  of  the  controversy  between  the  Royal  College  of  Vete¬ 
rinary  Surgeons  and  the  Scottish  teaching-school ;  the  latter  repre¬ 
sented  till  but  very  recently  by  one  whose  memory  is  treated  with 
respect  even  by  his  greatest  political  opponents.  What  the  late 
Professor  Dick’s  views  were,  and  what  the  objects  he  sought  to 
obtain,  were  all  matters  of  history,  and  known  to  many  here  as  well  as 
they  are  to  myself.  But  I  call  your  attention  to  the  position  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  college  founded  and  endowed  by  the  late  Professor. 
It  is  no  longer  the  property  of  a  private  person,  but  of  the  country, 
in  trust,  administered  by  the  Lord  Provost,  magistrates,  and  coun¬ 
cillors  of  Edinburgh.  The  status  of  the  Clyde  Street  College  is  no 
longer  to  be  determined  on  the  celebrity  of  one  individual,  its 
former  ornament,  but  is  derived  from  its  character  as  a  national  in¬ 
stitution,  whose  management  is  vested  in  the  highest  civic  authorities 
of  Scotland.  Now  the  interests  of  a  teaching-college,  especially  a 
national  one,  and  its  prosperity,  and  the  interests  and  prosperity  of 
that  profession  for  which  it  educates,  are  one  and  Ihe  same.  It  is 
alike  for  the  advantage  of  the  Scottish  teaching-schools,  and  of  the 
Scottish  practitioners,  that  there  should  be  a  separate  veterinary 
charter  for  Scotland,  and  the  influence  which  the  Town  Council 
of  Edinburgh  have  exerted  in  favour  of  that  charter  is  no  more 
than  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  importance  of  those  vete¬ 
rinary  obligations  which,  as  trustees  over  the  Clyde  Street  property, 
they  have  bound  themselves  to  fulfil.  A  public  institution  has,  I 
maintain,  every  right  to  be  heard  on  any  question  relating  to  the 
adjustment  of  disputes  as  to  the  professional  government  of  that 
body  of  men  with  which  it  it  is  connected. 

Whether  the  veterinary  profession  is  large  enough  to  be  divided 
with  success  is  simply  matter  of  opinion.  We  hold  that  it  is  large 
enough  to  be  divided  with  advantage,  and  our  opponents  hold  the 
other  view.  As  I  have  no  doubt  that  either  in  the  Privy  Council  or 
in  Parliament  we  shall  obtain  our  charter,  I  prefer  (but  with  per¬ 
fect  confidence  as  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  result)  to  leave  the 
solution  of  the  question  to  be  settled  by  experiment. 

And  now,  in  very  few  words,  I  shall  explain  what  is  the  pro¬ 
posed  constitution  of  the  Scottish  chartered  body.  It  is  to  consist 
of  the  incorporated  veterinarians  of  the  kingdom  who  now  hold  the 
V.S.  certificate  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  or  who, 
not  now  holding  the  V.S.,  shall  pass  the  proper  examinations 
hereafter  before  such  boards  as  the  Council  of  the  College,  or 
possibly  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  shall  from  time  to 
time  appoint.  Curators  of  the  charter  are  named ;  their  number 
will  very  likely  be  not  less  than  twenty-four.  The  constitution  of 
the  Board  of  Veterinary  Curators  has  been  arranged  so  as  to  secure 
the  following  advantages : — distinctive  nationality,  agricultural  re- 
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presentation,  university  influence,  medical  and  surgical  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  the  special  interests  of  the  veterinary  colleges  in  Scotland, 
and  also  of  the  veterinary  profession  at  large.  Now  I  know  that 
there  may  be  a  great  outcry  in  England  about  the  admission  of  so 
much  (indeed  of  any  of  the)  non-veterinary  element  into  the  deli¬ 
berative  body  by  which  the  profession  is  to  be  governed.  Gentle¬ 
men  who  objected  to  the  Master  of  the  Staghounds  having  a  seat 
at  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  are  not 
likely  to  approve  of  my  Lord  Advocate  or  my  Lord  Provosts  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  taking  an  active  part  in  the  direction  of  the 
educational  arrangements  of  any  portion  of  the  veterinary  profes¬ 
sion.  But  I  request  the  gentlemen  present  at  this  meeting  to 
remember  that  my  countrymen  have  a  national  liking  for  mixtures. 
Observe  how  we  have  worked  out  this  feature  of  our  character  even 
in  textile  materials,  and  have  made  Scotland  for  ever  famous  by  our 
gustable  expression  of  the  same.  Tartan  and  bun  and  haggis  are 
Scottish  mixtures  not  bad  in  their  way,  and  there  are  more  besides 
these  which,  however  popular,  and  justly  so,  the  stern  dignity  of  the 
subject  under  consideration  will  not  permit  me  even  to  name. 

As  for  myself,  I  confess  to  a  strong  liking  for  the  idea  of  a 
mixed  board.  I  think  at  the  present  time  it  will  be  much  better 
to  have  such  a  bhard  to  look  after  the  interests  of  a  profession  such 
as  the  veterinary  than  a  board  composed  of  veterinary  surgeons 
only.  I  think  if  social  advancement  is  to  be  obtained  for  the  vete- 
rinary  profession  that  it  will  not  be  so  likely  to  come  from  amend¬ 
ments  and  improvements  organised  by  a  body  whose  experiences 
are  not  of  the  kind  that  can  suggest  the  ways  and  means  most 
likely  to  obtain  the  end  in  view,  whilst  the  experiences  (added  to 
the  warm  sympathies)  of  men  whose  social  position  is  actually 
that  which  in  expectancy  the  veterinary  surgeon  desires,  appear  to 
me  more  ‘likely  to  lead  to  the  selection  of  those  means  which  will 
end  in  its  attainment  for  veterinary  surgeons  also.  I  believe  the 
Council  of  the  new  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  is  certain 
to  go  in  wisely  for  reform.  I  say  wnsely,  for  men  of  experience  such 
as  they  will  all  be,  are  bound  to  do  so  with  wisdom.  Nothing,  for 
example,  is  more  difficult  than  the  practical  settlement  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  preliminary  examinations.  From  my  knowledge  of  what 
was  the  result  of  these  entrance  examinations  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  (a  result  extending  over  five  years)  I  affirm  that  any¬ 
thing  like  a  really  lond  fide  admission  examination  of  veterinary 
students,  so  far  as  the  Edinburgh  College  is  concerned,  if  not  judi¬ 
ciously  undertaken,  would  simply  empty  it.  Granted  that  the  system 
is  imperatively  called  for,  but  not  allowed  that  its  introduction 
should  be  attempted  without  great  care  being  taken  to  make  the 
examination  tests  progressive  in  their  severity,  not  suddenly  severe. 
I  need  not  remind  you,  in  working  these  examinations,  how  much 
depends  on  the  honesty  of  the  teaching-colleges  if  the  preliminary 
examinations  are  entrusted  to  their  management.  Eor  my  part,  I 
would  rather  entrust  these  examinations  to  the  care  of  disinterested 
parties,  and  not  commit  to  the  colleges  the  difficult  task  of  deter- 
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mining  whether  the  merits  of  candidates  for  admission,  as  settled  by 
their  spelling  and  construing,  their  arithmetic  and  their  knowledge 
of  common  things,  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  examiners  honestly  to 
accept  their  money  as  pupils  or  to  reject  them,  offend  their  suscep¬ 
tibilities,  and  of  course  provoke  them  to  carry  themselves  and  their 
money  to  another  place. 

Accustomed  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  most  advanced  system 
of  education,  and  at  the  same  time  imbued  with  sympathies  derived 
from  or  strengthened  by  the  academic  institutions  with  which  they 
have  been  associated,  I  expect  from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  for  Scotland  the  creation  of  different 
grades  of  the  veterinary  profession.  I  would  like  to  see  fellows 
as  well  as  members  of  the  royal  veterinary  colleges.  The  doctors’ 
degree,  though  a  very  useful  one,  might,  if  extended  beyond  the 
human  medical  profession,  lead  to  errors,  disputes,  and  disagree¬ 
ments  which  are  better  avoided. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that,  whether  we  get  a  charter  or  not, 
some  good  results  will  come  out  of  the  present  struggle,  I  fully 
expect  that  we  shall  succeed,  but  even  if  we  do  not,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  good  will  flow  to  the  profession  in  general  out  of  this  contest 
for  freedom  on  the  part  of  one  of  its  sections. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Scottish  veterinary  college  is  established, 
we  might  then  have  a  British  Veterinary  Committee  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Remember  we  are  not  behind  England  in  our  system  of 
national  education ;  and  recurring  to  the  value  of  certain  mixtures, 
I  think  a  minor  committee  of  education  would  be  a  very  desirable 
institution.  Perhaps,  however,  the  united  influence  of  the  colleges 
may  be  secured  under  some  other  name ;  this  the  future  will  show. 
Meantime  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  stating  my  views — 
obliged  by  your  attention,  and  pleased  to  make  the  acquaintance  on 
this  occasion  of  some  members  of  the  profession  whom  I  have  not 
previously  met. 
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We  have  received  the  following  particulars  relating  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  Siddall,  of  the  Indian  Service: — “It  is  with  feelings  of  sincere 
regret  that  I  have  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of  John  Siddall,  Esq., 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Staff  and  InspecRng  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Lower  Circle, 
Bengal,  on  Sunday  last,  the  loth  instant,  of  fever,  at  the  Castle 
Burhea,  on  the  line  of  the  East  Indian  Railway,  and  close  to  Arrah. 
Mr.  Siddall’s  commission  dates  as  far  back  as  17th  July,  1844.” 

During  the  early  part  of  his  career  in  India  he  served  with  the 
Bengal  Horse  Artillery,  and  on  the  24th  December,  1852,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Stud  Department,  of  which  department  he  was 
made  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  1864,  and  in  May  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first  class  in  the  List 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  of  the  Bengal  Presidency, 

When  the  orders  came  out  last  year,  appointing  a  Principal 
Veterinary  Surgeon  and  an  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon  for  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  Mr.  Siddall  was  selected ‘by  His  Excellency  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  to  fill  the  latter  appointment,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  was  promoted  to  the  highest  grade,  viz.  Staff 
Veterinary  Surgeon. 

“  Whilst  he  was  in  civil  employ  in  the  Central  Stud  he  was  un¬ 
ceasing  in  his  professional  labours,  and  for  the  arduous  duties  he 
rendered  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Government  in  a  well-merited 
encomium.  But  it  was  not  alone  in  his  professional  career  that  he 
had  earned  a  reputation.  When  the  outbreak  occurred  in  1857, 
he,  with  two  other  officers  of  the  ^tiuii  Department — Captain  the 
Honorable  • —  Hastings  and  Captain  Jackson,  Bengal  Army — headed 
a  small  party  of  volunteers,  and  succeeded  in  defeating  Koer  Sing’s 
levies,  and  eventually  in  making  their  way  to  the  Arrah  garrison, 
which  they  relieved  against  most  overwhelming  odds.  From  the 
exposure  and  hardships  they  went  through  at  that  time, both  Cap¬ 
tain  Hastings  and  Captain  Jackson  fell  victims,  and  Mr.  Siddall’s 
health  became  so  impaired  that  he  was  forced  to  go  home  to  England 
on  medical  certificate  ;  but  even  this  change  failed  to  restore  him, 
and  he  never  regained  the  health  which  he  had  lost  during  these 
trying  times.  Strange  that  he  should  have  died  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  where  these  memorable  scenes  occurred,  and  that  he  was  buried 
at  the  very  place  where  he  had  distinguished  himself,  as  one  of  a 
small  band  of  volunteers,  in  relieving  the  Arrah  Garrison  just  ten 
years  before. 

“  In  private  as  in  public  life  Mr.  Siddall  was  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him  as  a  kind  and  good  friend,  and  his  loss  is  not  only  felt 
deeply  by  his  professional  brethren  as  the  head  of  the  old  Indian 
Department,  but  also  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends  throughout  India. 
It  may  be  said  of  him. 

To  friends  a  friend — how  kind  to  all ! " 

I  append  a  list  of  Mr.  Siddall’s  war  services  : 

‘“Siddall,  Vety.  Surg.  J.,  served  with  the  2nd  Brigade  Horse 
Artillery  during  Punjab  Campaign,  and  was  present  at  passage  of 
Chenab,  and  Battle  of  Chillianwallah  and  Goojerat,  Medal  and 
Clasp  ;  also  with  force  commanded  by  Col.  V.  Eyre,  C.B.,  and  was 
present  at  action  of  Gugigungge  and  Behreegunge  on  2nd  August, 
1857 ;  relief  of  Arrah  Garrison  and  action  at  Judgeespore  on  12th 
August,  Medal. 
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THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

By  Professor  Brown,  London. 

[Continued from  jo.  629.) 

Examination  of  a  Portion  of  Morbid  Tissue. 

A  SPECIMEN  of  diseased  kidney  sent  by  Mr.  Gowing  affords 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  in  a  more  detailed  manner  the 
mode  of  investigation  which  was  suggested  in  the  last  article. 
The  history  of  the  case  which  was  brought  before  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association “i  at  a  recent 
meeting  is  thus  detailed  by  Mr.  Gowing,  who  had  the  horse 
from  which  the  morbid  parts  were  removed  under  his  care 
for  some  time. 

Hcematuria  associated  with  Abscess  in  the  Lungs,  by 
T.  W.  Gowing,  M.R.C.V.S. 

The  horse  from  which  the  specimen  sent  for  the  inspection 
of  the  members  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association  was 
removed,  was  first  brought  under  my  notice  in  consequence 
of  an  injury  to  the  hind  foot,  which  on  examination  I  found  to 
be  extensively  diseased.  Sphacelus  had  already  commenced, 
and  separation  of  the  hoof  from  the  internal  structures  had 
occurred  from  the  heels  to  some  distance  round  the  coronet ; 
the  parts  were  cold  to  the  touch,  and  it  was  evident  that 
mortification  and  death  had  advanced  to  some  extent. 
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Local  stimulation  witli  turpentine  dressing  was  ordered, 
and  in  a  few  days  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe  that  the 
progress  of  the  gangrene  was  arrested.  Sloughing  of  the 
dead  parts  followed,  and  a  large  cavity  was  left  to  be  filled 
up  by  granulation.  The  loss  of  structure  was  such  that  at 
one  time  I  feared  the  hoof  would  be  entirely  separated  from 
the  internal  foot;  but  under  the  action  of  the  stimulating 
dressings  of  creosote  ointment,  followed  by  warm  terebin- 
thinate  applications,  the  cure  proceeded  favorably,  the  lame¬ 
ness  daily  decreased,  and  I  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  the 
animal’s  recovery. 

On  October  2nd,  new  symptoms,  unconnected  with  the 
injury  to  the  foot,  presented  themselves.  A  quantity  of 
blood  was  expelled  from  the  bladder,  large  clots  being  voided 
at  first,  followed  by  a  copious  discharge  of  pure  blood.  The 
haemorrhage  was  evidently  recent,  as  no  trace  of  decompo¬ 
sition  was  present,  and  I  thought  it  desirable  to  place  my 
patient  under  the  influence  of  the  sedative  and  astringent 
action  of  the  acetate  of  lead  combined  with  opium.  This 
treatment  was  continued  for  about  a  fortnight,  but  mean¬ 
while  other  indications  of  organic  disease  were  detected. 
On  or  about  October  12th  the  horse  was  observed  to  cough 
up  matter  from  the  lungs,  and  from  the  general  symptoms  I 
considered  the  case  hopeless,  although  the  hsematuria  had 
decreased  gradually  under  the  treatment  which  was  pursued. 
Three  or  four  days  after  the  administration  of  the  acetate  of 
lead  was  ordered  the  bleeding  ceased;  and,  although  it  re¬ 
curred  at  intervals,  the  haemorrhage  was  never  excessive. 
The  urine,  however,  was  always  dark  in  colour,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  mixed  with  blood  clots.  Under  all  the  circumstances, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  the  horse  destroyed. 

Post-mortem  appearance. — The  most  remarkable  morbid 
changes  existed  in  the  lungs  and  kidneys.  In  the  lungs 
there  were  abscesses  of  various  sizes ;  some  of  the  cavities 
contained  as  much  pus  as  would  fill  a  teacup.  The  left 
kidney  was  enlarged  to  twice  its  natural  size,  and  contained 
pus  in  the  interior ;  the  right  kidney  was  but  little  affected. 
As  the  case  possessed  points  of  considerable  interest,  and 
the  morbid  changes  were  of  a  kind  to  require  further  and 
minute  examination,  the  parts  were  forwarded  for  inspection. 

Portions  of  the  enlarged  kidney  were  selected  for  micro¬ 
scopic  investigation.  It  was  observed  that  the  texture  of 
the  organ  had  undergone  a  decided  change,  the  uriniferous 
tubes  of  the  maxillary  part  were  interlined  with  streaks  of 
blood,  and  the  structure  of  the  kidney  was  altogether  more 
dense  than  natural,  imparting  on  being  cut  the  sensation 
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which  is  experienced  when  making  a  section  of  a  cartilaginous 
growth.  A  piece  of  two  inches  in  length  and  one  in  thick¬ 
ness  was  cut  from  the  diseased  organ  so  as  to  include  both 
the  cortical  and  medullary  structures,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  injecting  and  staining  the  tissue.  A  small 
injecting  syringe  was  first  filled  with  the  blue  fluid  (page 
628) ,  one  of  the  pipes  was  attached  to  the  end  of  the  syringe, 
and  by  pressing  on  the  piston  a  little  of  the  fluid  was  driven 
through  it  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  air.  The  pipe  was 
next  inserted  into  a  small  artery  in  the  centre  of  the  portion 
of  kidney,  and  the  injection  was  driven  in  slowly,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  some  force.  From  the  opening  of  numerous 
cut  vessels  the  fluid  as  a  matter  of  course  escaped ;  this  was 
again  drawn  into  the  syringe  from  the  trough  in  which  the 
specimen  was  placed,  and  again  forced  into  another  vessel. 
After  a  few  repetitions  of  the  process,  which  did  not  occupy 
altogether  more  than  five  minutes,  the  specimen  presented  a 
swollen  appearance  and  a  general  blue  tinge ;  in  this  state  it 
was  immersed  in  weak  common  glycerine,  and  afterwards  in 
strong  glycerine,  to  await  the  next  step  in  the  investigation, 
which,  however,  might  have  been  continued  at  the  time,  if 
necessary,  as  the  specimen  is  in  a  condition  for  examination 
by  the  microscope  immediately  on  the  completion  of  the 
injection. 

After  the  injected  structure  had  become  thoroughly  satu¬ 
rated  with  glycerine,  a  small  fragment  was  cut  from  the  part 
where  the  cortical  and  medullary  structures  join,  and  after 
being  slightly  teazed  out  in  a  drop  of  glycerine  on  a  glass 
slide,  it  was  subjected  to  pressure  by  means  of  the  com- 
pressorium  until  sufficiently  flattened  to  be  tolerably  trans¬ 
parent.  In  this  state  of  preparation  it  was  examined  under 
an  inch  objective.  The  vessels  were  found  to  be  well  filled 
with  injection.  The  malpighian  bodies  were  quite  distinct, 
but  had  evidently  undergone  considerable  change,  although 
the  capillaries  were  normal.  For  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  non-vascular  part  of  the  structure  more  distinct,  the 
specimen  was  immersed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  stain¬ 
ing  fluid  (page  629),  afterwards  it  was  transferred  to  pure 
glycerine,  and  again  pressed  out  under  the  compressorium. 
On  being  examined  by  a  magnifying  power  of  two  hundred 
diameters,  gained  in  this  instance  by  a  combination  of  the 
inch  objective  with  an  eyepiece,  and  an  elongation  of  the 
body  of  the  microscope  by  means  of  a  double  draw-tube,  the 
arrangement  of  the  various  parts  of  the  tissues  was  very  per¬ 
fectly  seen,  the  capillaries  of  the  malpighian  bodies  were 
distended;  and  the  uriniferous  tubules,  instead  of  having 
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merely  a  lining  of  epithelium,  were  generally  filled  with 
bodies  of  the  nature  of  large  nuclei  with  abundant  fat-granules. 
A  large  quantity  of  fibrous  tissue  was  also  apparent,  forming 
a  kind  of  stroma.  Many  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  had 
obtuse  extremities,  and  possessed  no  direct  connection  with 
malpighian  bodies.  The  appearances  presented  are  indicated 
in  the  illustration. 


Fig.  6. 


Altered  malpighian  body,  capillaries  injected.  The  tubules  are  seen  to  he 
filled  with  bodies  like  nuclei,  containing  fat.  Magnified  200  diameters. 


A  section  was  also  made  across  the  maxillary  portion  of 
the  kidney  by  means  of  Valentine^s  knife.  The  section,  after 
being  examined  under  a  low  power,  was  placed  in  weak  gly¬ 
cerine,  and  subsequently  was  kept  in  the  strongest  glycerine, 
with  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  for  some  days.  Pressure  was 
then  applied,  in  order  to  render  it  sufficiently  thin  for  exami¬ 
nation  by  a  higher  power.  In  this  specimen  the  blocking 
up  of  the  tubules  by  the  bodies  before  described  was  very 
apparent,  and  also  the  arrangement  of  the  abundant  con¬ 
nective  tissue.  The  nuclei  or  imperfectly  developed  cells  were 
likewise  seen  to  exist  in  considerable  numbers  outside  the 
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tubules  and  in  the  meshes  of  the  fibrous  stroma.  After  being 
immersed  for  a  few  hours  in  the  staining  fluids  these  struc¬ 
tures  became  very  distinct,  and  the  thin  section,  after  repeated 
applications  of  pressure  and  'immersion  in  glycerine,  is  now 
perfectly  firm  and  good,  and  can  be  transferred  from  one 
side  to  another  with  facility,  and  on  each  successive  exa¬ 
mination  is  found  to  be  more  clear  in  outline,  and  to  show 
the  details  of  structure  more  perfectly  than  at  first. 

On  reference  to  the  accompanying  figure  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  majority  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  which  are  cut 
across  transversely  are  nearly  blocked  up  with  the  bodies 
which  contain  fat- granules. 

In  a  few  instances  only  are  the  canals  quite  free  from 
obstruction. 


Fm.  7. 


Transverse  sections  of  the  mamillary  portion  of  the  kidney,  showing  the 
deposit  in  the  interior  of  the  uriniferous  tubules.  Magnified  200  diameters. 

From  the  evidence  in  reference  to  all  the  phases  of  this 
remarkable  case,  it  appears  most  probable  that  the  disease  of 
kidney  was  altogether  unconnected  with  the  morbid  condition 
of  the  lungs,  which  might  have  been  the  result  of  empyema, 
arising  from  the  entrance  of  pus-corpuscles  or  their  com¬ 
ponent  particles  into  the  veins  of  the  injured  foot.  At  no 
distant  date  it  may  be  that  the  animal  would  have  succumbed 
to  the  renal  affection,  but  the  changes  which  were  going  on 
in  the  kidneys  were  in  their  nature  tardy,  and  until  the  other 
organ  had  become  diseased  to  an  equal  extent,  it  is  not  likely 
that  a  fatal  result  would  have  accrued. 

In  many  respects  the  structure  of  the  diseased  organ 
resembled  the  condition  of  the  kidney  in  BrighFs  disease. 

[To  be  continued) 
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CASE  OF  TYPHOID  PNEUMONIA  ACCOMPANIED 
WITH  SUPEP-PURGATION,  AND  AFTERWARDS 
WITH  CONSTIPATION,  WHICH  WAS  NOT  RE- 
LIEVED  UNTIL  THE  EXPIRATION  OF  SEVEN 
DAYS. 

By  W.  Brown,  M.R.C.V.S.,  London. 

I  HAVE  had  under  my  care  for  nearly  seven  years  a  stud  of 
about  600  horses,  and  as  among  them  I  sometimes  meet  with 
a  rather  curious  case,  I  have  thought  the  following  worthy 
of  insertion  in  the  Veterinarian. 

On  the  22nd  October,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  black 
mare,  five  years  old,  I5|-  hands  high,  coarse  bred,  and  used 
for  omnibus  work.  I  found  the  eyes  drooping  and  dull,  the 
membranes  injected,  the  mouth  of  a  purple  colour,  and  other 
symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  present.  Gave  the  usual  fever 
medicine,  had  the  animal  clothed  warm,  bandages  on  the 
legs,  &c. 

She  appeared  to  recover  rapidly,  and  the  infirmary  man, 
with  my  consent,  gave  her,  on  the  26th  October,  a  small 
basket  of  carrots.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  she  was 
purging  violently.  I  gave  a  draught,  consisting  of  tine,  opii, 
tine,  gentian,  tine,  catechu,  et  spt.  ether,  nit.  On  the  28th 
and  29th  repeated  the  same  medicine,  giving  it  with  stout 
twice  a  day,  and  flour  gruel  ad  lib.  The  mare  refused  all 
food.  I  am  satisfied  she  did  not  eat  anything  for  eight  days, 
and  the  purging  continued  until  the  3rd  November,  when 
it  stopped  suddenly,  and  no  alvine  evacuation  took  place  until 
the  Ilth  November. 

On  the  4th  November  I  gave  spt.  etheris  nitr.  and 
tine.  opii.  The  ears  and  extremities  were  cold;  the  pulse 
70,  and  very  feeble;  and  slight  symptoms  of  an  inflammatory 
nature  present. 

November  5. — Repeated  the  same  medicine,  giving  it  in 
smaller  quantities. 

November  6. — Ordered  two  injections  daily,  as  the  consti¬ 
pation  of  the  bowels  continued ;  but  no  active  symptoms 
were  present.  The  pulse  had  fallen  to  60,  but  was  still 
feeble,  and  she  also  continued  to  refuse  all  food.  Repeated 
the  stout,  adding  oatmeal  gruel  and  linseed  tea. 

On  November  9th  the  mare  ate  a  little  dry  food.  Ordered 
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the  injections  to  be  continued  as  before,  and  gave  spt.  ether, 
nitr.  et  tine,  gentian. 

On  November  11th,  after  the  first  injection  had  been 
thrown  up,  some  hardened  and  flattened  fsecal  matter  was^ 
voided,  and  the  mare  partook  of  food  more  freely ;  the  pulse 
was  50,  and  stronger. 

On  the  12th  she  passed  a  small  quantity  of  softened  faeces, 
and  on  the  13th  she  passed  an  extraordinary  large  evacuation. 
She  is  now  doing  well. 

I  did  not  give  a  single  dose  of  opening  medicine,  but 
trusted  to  nature  and  the  use  of  injections. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  BARREN  MARES. 

By  S.  S.  Garratt,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Northampton.  ^ 

I  KNOW  not  whether  the  subject  upon  which  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  remarks  legitimately  comes  under  the  notice  of 
the  veterinary  surgeon  or  the  stud  groom,  but  as  it  is  one  of 
great  importance  to  many  of  our  employers,  I  consider  that 
it  is  well  worthy  of  our  notice  as  professional  men. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  some  excellent  remarks  in  one  of 
the  sporting  papers  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Goodwin,  on  the  efficacy 
of  a  manual  examination  of  the  state  of  the  uterus,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  probability  of  succeeding  in  producing  impreg¬ 
nation,  and  I  found  his  ideas  on  the  subject  so  much  in 
accordance  with  my  own  practical  experience,  that  I  have 
thought  my  humble  corroboration  of  them  could  do  no  harm, 
I  have  nothing  new  to  add,  but  merely  wish  to  state  my  own 
practice  in  such  cases. 

About  twelve  years  ago  I  was  consulted  by  a  farmer  as  to 
whether  I  could  make  a  favorite  mare  breed,  as  he  was  very 
anxious  to  have  one  of  her  progeny.  He  had  tried  her  the 
two  previous  years.  She  was  covered  by  Cotherstone  ten  or 
a  dozen  times  one  season,  and  by  Epirus  as  many  times  the 
following  year also,  had  one  leap  from  a  cart-horse.  I  wish 
to  state  that  the  mare  was  eleven  years  old,  and  had  carried 
fourteen  stone  for  several  years.  I  persuaded  the  owner  to 
send  her  over  to  me  when  she  was  in  use,  and  I  had  the  horse 
Crambrook  in  readiness.  After  stripping  and  well  lubri¬ 
cating  my  hand  and  arm,  I  passed  my  hand  up  the  vagina 
till  I  reached  the  os  uteri,  which  I  found  firmly  contracted, 
so  that  I  could  not  pass  my  forefinger  into  the  uterus ;  but 
by  degrees,  after  using  a  little  titillation,  hut  no  force,  I  felt 
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the  OS  uteri  expand^  so  that  I  succeeded  in  passing  my  whole 
hand  into  the  uterus.  I  then  ordered  the  horse  to  be  brought 
outj  and  immediately  on  withdrawing  my  hand,  he  leaped 
her,  and  she  stood  from  the  first  leap.  The  mare  produced  a 
very  fine  filly ;  and  for  the  next  two  seasons  she  also  stood 
from  the  first  covering ;  after  which  time  she  left  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  consequently  I  lost  sight  of  her. 

Since  that  time  I  have  operated  upon  several  others  with 
the  same  good  results;  indeed,  I  have  only  failed  in  one 
case,  which  was  a  mare  nineteen  years  old,  which  had  been 
ridden  as  hunter  and  hack  by  a  gentleman  weighing  eighteen 
stone  for  nine  years.  As  she  was  an  extraordinarily  strong 
and  well-bred  mare,  he  was  very  anxious  to  have  one  of  her 
produce ;  but  when  I  examined  her,  I  found  the  uterus  so 
firmly  closed  that  I  could  effect  no  opening  of  it.  I  do  not 
consider  it  was  the  mare^s  age,  but  the  weight  she  had 
been  carrying,  which  occasioned  this,  as  I  have  always  found 
riding-mares  more  difiicult  to  breed  from  than  those  used 
only  for  harness. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  see  some  remarks,  either  from  yourselves 
or  any  of  your  correspondents,  on  this  subject,  which  I  think 
is  one  worth  ventilating. 


ON  SHOEING.— EEPLY  TO  ME.  OWLES. 

By  the  Same. 

I  AM  pleased  to  find  that  the  few  remarks  I  made  upon 
shoeing  have  elicited  a  reply,  as  I  desired,  from  an  army 
veterinary  surgeon.  My  object  in  writing  was  to  produce 
discussion,  so  that  the  best  system  might  be  made  manifest. 
I  do  not  wish  any  one  to  take  my  opinion,  unless  it  be  pro¬ 
perly  supported  by  argument. 

Mr.  Owles  inquires  upon  what  data,  anatomically  or  phy¬ 
siologically,  I  describe  the  bars  to  be  a  portion  of  the  sole. 
I  deny  that  I  have  done  so,  further  than  saying  that  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  bars  should  be  left  stronger  than  the 
other  portions  of  the  sole  (thereby  meaning  the  base  of  the 
foot) ;  as  I  consider  they  are  both  intended  to  receive  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  to  protect  the 
sensitive  parts  of  the  foot.  Mr.  Owles  also  wishes  me,  in 
the  cause  of  humanity,  to  give  my  reasons,  if  I  have  any,  for 
believing  in  the  expansion  of  the  foot  when  the  weight  comes 
upon  it. 


ON  SHOEING. 
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In  reply,  I  will  state  one  fact_,  wliicli  to  my  mind  is  worth 
twenty  theories.  We  all  know  that  the  foot  may  be  bound 
by  the  nails  in  shoeing^  and  the  animal  not  evinee  any  pain 
at  the  time_,  but  when  put  to  work  he  goes  lame.  How  ean 
you  account  for  his  not  feeling  tenderness  while  being  shod_, 
unless  there  be  expansion  of  the  foot  when  weight  comes  upon 
it?  My  idea  is_,  that  when  the  weight  comes  on  the  foot_, 
the  frog,  bars,  and  sole  all  descend;  and  if  the  wall  of  the 
foot  does  not  give  way  or  yield,  there  must  be  undue  pressure 
given  to  the  sensitive  parts ;  and  that  is  my  reason  for  not 
confining  too  much  the  foot  by  nailing.  If  there  were  no 
expansion,  it  would  not  signify  how  the  nails  ’were  placed, 
provided  the  foot  was  not  pricked.  I  perfectly  agree  with 
Mr.  Owles  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  strong  shoes  for 
weight-carrying  horses,  but  I  do  not  see  that  placing  them 
flat  upon  the  soles  makes  them  more  easy.  I  consider  that 
a  horse  should  be  shod  to  suit  the  purposes  for  which  he  is 
required;  on  the  same  principle  that  a  coachmaker  would  not 
put  a  pair  of  heavy  springs  on  a  light  gig,  or  light  ones  on  a 
heavy  cart;  but  let  there  be  a  spring,  unless  you  want  to 
increase  concussion.  So  much  for  the  humanity  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  Owles  also  inquires  as  to  what  I  consider  constitutes 
the  natural  wear  of  the  foot.  I  answer,  that  depends  upon 
many  circumstances,  such  as  soil,  climate,  &c.  But  if  Mr. 
Owles  means  what  parts  are  affected  by  wear,  then  I  reply 
that  all  the  inferior  portion  of  the  foot  is  more  or  less  affected 
by  it,  the  crust  receiving  the  greater  amount.  Nevertheless, 
the  other  parts  of  the  bars,  sole,  and  frog  take  their  share, 
and  often  more,  when  the  crust  becomes  worn  away ;  but  as 
an  animal  in  a  state  of  nature  has  no  weight  on  his  back,  and 
does  not  travel  upon  pavements  or  turnpike  roads,  he  can 
take  better  care  of  his  poor  feet.^^ 

One  of  the  strongest  comments  I  can  make  on  army  shoe¬ 
ing  is,  that  the  officers  generally  prefer  having  their  private 
horses  and  hunters  shod  by  a  civilian  in  preference  to  their 
own  farrier. 

There  is  another  remark  made  by  Mr.  Owles,  which  I  wish 
to  notice.  He  states  that  nature  rarely  allows  the  feet  to 
grow  too  strong.  To  this  I  reply,  that  our  horses  are  not  in 
a  natural  state,  and  that  a  more  stimulating  diet,  being  kept 
in  stables,  and  having  the  protection  of  shoes,  must  mate¬ 
rially  affect  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  horn  formed, 
and  therefore  induce  the  necessity  for  a  judicious  use  of  the 
knife,  as  well  as  stopping  to  the  soles,  and  dressing  of  an 
emollient  character  to  the  crust. 
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I  think  I  have  now  answered  most  of  Mr.  Owles’  questions, 
and  I  hope  shortly  to  find  this  subject  taken  up  by  other 
members  of  the  profession,  as  I  hold  myself  open  to  correc¬ 
tion  upon  any  point  where  I  may  be  in  error. 

Allow  me  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  I  quite  approve  of  the 
practice  of  keeping  the  cavalry  horses  without  litter  during 
the  day,  whereby  the  feet  are  kept  much  cooler.  I  also 
like  Mr.  Greaves^  system  of  using  the  rasp  as  little  as 
possible. 


RUPTURE  OF  THE  DIAPHRAGM. 

By  W.  Cawthorne,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Hadlow,  Kent. 

On  Tuesday,  the  8th  October,  I  was  requested  to  make  a 
post-mortem  examination  of  a  horse  belonging  to  H.  Simmons, 
Esq.,  Style  Place  Brewery. 

History. — The  subject  was  a  grey  horse,  about  ten  years 
old,  used  as  a  dray  horse,  being  purchased  for  that  purpose 
about  eighteen  months  ago.  Previous  to  that  time,  I  am  told, 
the  animal  had  several  attacks  of  colic,  which  the  owner 
thought  arose  from  some  affection  of  the  urinary  organs. 
Since  then  he  has  been  under  my  treatment  two  or  three 
times  for  co]ic,  which  I  attributed  to  indigestion,  from  the 
fact  of  its  occurring  soon  after  feeding. 

On  the  morning  in  queMion  the  horse  went  his  round  with 
a  moderate  load,  and  was  fed  twice  during  the  forenoon  from 
his  nose-bag.  About  three  o^cloek,  p.m.,  he  was  returning 
home  with  the  empty  dray  down  a  slight  incline,  when  he 
suddenly  stopped,  staggered  for  a  moment,  and  fell  down 
dead. 

Autopsy. — On  laying  open  the  abdominal  cavity  in  the 
usual  manner,  I  found  the  great  curvature  of  the  colon  and  a 
portion  of  the  caecum  in  the  thoraeic  cavity,  and  they  were 
only  with  some  difficulty  removed  from  their  situation,  when 
there  was  presented  to  view  a  large  rent  in  the  muscular  por¬ 
tion  of  the  diaphragm,  about  an  ineh  from  its  attachments  to 
the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs.  The  part  ruptured  was  much 
attenuated,  and  showed  signs  of  chronic  inflammation  on  its 
peritoneal  surface.  The  convex  portion  of  the  colon  was 
thickened  in  its  coats,  and  had  several  patches  of  inflamma¬ 
tion.  The  other  viscera  were  healthy. 
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BONY  TUBEBOSITIES  ON  THE  BIBS,  CAUSING 
SHOULDEB  LAMENESS. 

By  J.  Barker,  M.B.C.V.S.,  Scarborough. 

Having  lately  had  a  very  unusual  case  of  bony  deposits 
causing  lameness  in  a  horse,  I  send  yon  the  following  parti¬ 
culars,  if  you  should  think  them  worth  a  place  in  our 
valuable  periodical ;  and  if  any  light  can  be  thrown  on  the 
subject,  I  shall  feel  greatly  benefited,  having  been  unable  to 
obtain  the  history  of  the  horse  before  coming  into  his  last 
owner^s  possession. 

On  the  18th  of  September  last  I  was  requested  to  examine 
a  half-bred  bay  horse,  six  years  old,  stated  to  be  very  lame, 
and  having  been  that  morning  stopped  by  the  Society's  officer 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  from  London,  who 
is  stationed  here  during  the  season. 

The  account  the  man  gave  me  of  the  animal  was,  that 
having  had  very  little  for  him  to  do  for  a  few  days,  he  had 
turned  him  out  into  some  banks,  or  small  hilly  fields ;  and 
that,  on  going  out  in  the  morning,  he  observed  him  rather 
lame,  in  addition  to  his  having  an  upright  fetlock,  the  result 
of  some  previous  injury,  which,  however,  had  been  of  very 
little  detriment  to  him  in  his  work  of  carting.  On  the  return 
journey  of  little  more  than  a  mile  with  the  empty  cart,  he 
became  very  much  worse,  in  fact,  was  only  just  able  to  reach 
home.  On  my  seeing  him,  I  at  once  diagnosed  it  as  a  severe 
case  of  shoulder  lameness,  implicating  the  scapulo-humeral 
joint,  from  the  position  the  limb  assumed.  Of  course  I  gave 
the  owner  very  little  hopes  of  recovery;  but  at  his  entreaty  I 
resorted  to  the  usual  remedies  till  the  21st,  when,  considering 
the  case  to  be  hopeless,  I  told  him  so,  on  which  the 
horse  was  sold  to  a  knacker  for  a  trifle  to  be  killed.  Instead 
of  this,  however,  being  done,  he  was  taken  to  an  old  prac¬ 
titioner  in  the  town,  who  promised  to  cure  him ;  but  after 
experimenting  for  some  ten  days,  his  new  owner  was  glad  to 
kill  him,  to  save  further  expense.  It  was  thus  I  got  the 
chance  of  a  post-mortem  examination,  which  revealed  appear¬ 
ances  I  have  never  before  seen  or  read  of.  On  removing  the 
affected  limb,  namely,  the  off-shoulder,  it  was  at  once  seen 
that  a  tuberous  projection  of  bone  grew  out  from  the  second 
rib,  rather  lower  than  halfway  down.  It  was  about  three 
inches  and  a  half  long  by  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
its  end  had  worked  into  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  at  which 
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part  there  was  scarcely  any  cavity,  but  a  cartilaginous  body 
of  irregular  shape,  where  the  end  of  the  abnormal  deposit  had 
worked  :  every  rib  on  each  side  was  more  or  less  studded 
with  large  deposits  at  the  inferior  bend  on  their  internal  sur¬ 
faces,  and  some  to  a  very  large  extent.  The  near  scapula 
was  likewise  studded  all  round  its  anterior  margin  with 
similar  bony  deposits,  which  were  as  large  as  walnuts;  and 
on  its  inferior  surfaee,  about  its  lower  third,  was  a  shallow 
concavity  as  if  formed  by  a  false  joint ;  but  singular  to  state, 
nothing  could  be  found  to  correspond,  and  the  horse  had  not 
shown  any  lameness  on  that  side  at  any  time. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  state,  there  was  no 
lesion  existing  in  the  joint  or  its  connections ;  but  how  it 
should  happen  that  the  horse  should  have  worked  well  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  then  become  almost  suddenly  lame,  is  to 
me  the  mystery. 

I  am  very  sorry  I  am  unable  to  send  you  the  morbid 
parts,  through  being  disappointed  by  the  man  who  promised 
to  leave  them  at  my  place  and  has  not.  It  is  a  common 
practice  here  for  persons  to  buy  horses  ostensibly  to  kill,  and 
then  try  to  cure  them  in  their  own  way,  which  if  unsuccessful 
entails  a  fearful  amount  of  pain  and  torture  on  the  poor 
animals.  I  saw  a  case  only  the  other  day  of  open  knee- 
joint  :  there  was  a  great  flow  of  synovia,  the  limb  quite  pen¬ 
dulous,  the  poor  animal  out  at  grass,  and  the  first  frosty 
night  that  comes  will  no  doubt  finish  off  the  poor  beast ; 
whereas,  had  it  only  proper  care  and  assistance,  it  would 
undoubtedly  recover.  But  such  cases  as  these  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  valuable  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  so  long  as  the  owners  do  not  work  the 
animals,  although  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  if  their  juris¬ 
diction  were  extended  so  as  to  punish  sueh  persons.  I  do 
not  see  what  right  they  have  to  entail  suffering  and  torture 
on  animals,  any  more  than  a  parish  can  allow  its  pauper 
population  to  be  negleeted,  and  to  do  without  medical  advice 
and  assistance.  It  has  struek  me,  that  were  we  as  a  body  to 
afford  our  co-operation  and  assistance  fearlessly  to  this 
Society,  it  in  its  turn  might  be  of  effectual  service  to  our 
obtaining  a  Protection  Bill,  seeing  that  its  officers  in  a  case  of 
doubt  must  apply  to  us  for  information.  Indeed,  I  think  it 
quite  high  time  that  some  efforts  were  made  to  put  an  end  to 
such  customs  as  torturing  horses  in  the  hip-joint  when  lame 
in  the  hock,  and  in  the  shoulder  for  foot  lameness ;  which 
practice  is  quite  the  fashion  in  this  part  of  England. 
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TRAUMATIC  AND  SPONTANEOUS  CONTINGENT 

EMPHYSEMA. 

By  W.  A.  Cox,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Traumatic  emphysema  is  due  to  a  solution  of  continuity, 
either  external  or  internal,  the  diffusion  of  air  taking  place 
with  more  or  less  readiness,  according  to  the  part  injured ; 
and  if  it  be  where  the  skin  is  loose  and  in  rugae  or  folds,  with 
a  considerable  play  of  muscles  around,  we  soon  have  a  large 
quantity  of  air  infiltrated. 

Fracture  of  the  ribs  inwards  by  lacerating  the  structure  of 
the  lungs  produces  this  disease,  and  in  this  case  it  is  often 
interlobular. 

I  have  also  known  it  arise  from  internal  injury,  both  to  the 
air-passages  or  throat.  Of  the  last  form  I  have  recently  had 
a  case,  the  particulars  of  which  I  append  to  this  paper.  Vio¬ 
lent  coughing  or  hoosing  will  likewise  produce  emphysema, 
especially  in  cattle.  This  fact  has  seldom  been  noticed .  When 
resulting  from  a  cough,  I  think  it  is  mostly  vesicular. 

Traumatic  emphysema  is  seldom  dangerous  unless  it  inter¬ 
feres  with  respiration  to  a  serious  extent.  In  the  treatment 
it  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  accidental  orifice,  or  by 
scarifications  or  punctures,  with  repeated  pressure,  reduce  the 
swelling.  The  wound,  if  external,  must  be  treated  secundum 
artem. 

Spontaneous  contingent  emphysema  is  either  the  result  of 
a  morbid  condition  of  blood,  or  is  due  to  the  death  of  some 
tissue  from  gangrene. 

In  those  diseases  known  as  malignant  and  adynamic 
fevers,  and  in  cases  where  the  circulation  is  contaminated  by 
the  absorption  of  a  morbid  secretion,  we  often  find  an  exhala¬ 
tion  of  air  into  the  areolar  tissue  prior  to  death,  no  altera¬ 
tion  being  discernible  in  the  structure  of  the  tissue  itself, 
although  the  symptoms  of  acute  disease  were  present  long 
before  this  change  took  place.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  emphysema  is  contingent  on  death  of  structure,  the 
general  appearance  of  such  structure  is  so  changed  as  to  give 
perfect  evidence  of  its  being  the  cause  of  this  appearance. 
This  form  is  generally  fatal.  Agents  most  likely  to  restore 
the  tone  of  the  system  and  alter  the  morbid  state  of  the  cir¬ 
culatory  fluid  should  be  given,  using  those  that  are  highly 
stimulating  and  antiseptic  in  character.  Punctures  of  the 
skin  should  always  be  followed  by  stimulating  applications. 
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Case. — On  27th  of  October  I  was  called  upon  to  see  a  cow 
belonging  to  Mr.  Whylock,  White  Meadow^  near  this  town, 
a  dairy  cow,  five  years  old,  barren. 

History. — In  the  milking  yard  was  a  large  trough  where 
potatoes  are  washed.  On  the  night  previous  she  was  seen 
near  this  trough,  and  shortly  afterwards  she  was  notieed  to 
be  unwell,  being  apparently  choked.  The  probang  was  in- 
trodueed,  and  with  some  little  force  the  obstruetion  was 
removed,  as  the  owner  thought.  The  next  morning,  27th, 
she  was  worse,  and  I  found  her  tympanitic  from  head  to  tail, 
the  skin  being  as  tight  as  a  drum-head,  the  neck  much 
swollen,  and  a  constant  flow  of  saliva  from  the  mouth. 

I  carefully  examined  the  neck,  but  could  not  detect  the 
obstruction,  and  on  attempting  I  found  it  impossible  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  probang  without  producing  a  sense  of  sufiPoeation. 
The  cow  being  in  fair  condition,  I  advised  the  owner  to  have 
her  killed,  feeling  convinced  that  her  throat  was  ruptured. 
After  death  the  oesophagus  was  brought  to  me,  when  I  found 
the  obstruetion  had  not  been  really  removed.  There  was 
also  a  distinct  laceration  of  the  wall  of  the  throat,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  potato  was  within  the  canal.  The  injury  was 
just  anterior  to  the  entrance  of  the  oesophagus  into  the 
thorax. 


WENS  IN  CATTLE. 

By  A.  Santy,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Market  Deeping. 

I  DO  not  intend,  in  the  following  remarks,  to  go  deeply  into 
the  pathology  of  wens,  but  merely  confine  myself  to  a  few 
practical  observations. 

Numbers  of  your  readers,  no  doubt,  have  seen  many  cases ; 
others  there  may  be  who  have  never  seen  a  ease.  Ever  since 
I  entered  the  profession  I  have  been  aeeustomed  to  treat 
them. 

Wen,  as  generally  understood  in  veterinary  practice,  is  a 
tumour  situated  anywhere  from  the  root  of  one  ear  to  the 
other,  and  between  the  posterior  border  of  the  inferior  maxil- 
liary  bone  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  wing  of  the  atlas. 
This  is  the  most  common  situation  ;  but  wens  sometimes  run 
in  a  ehain  along  the  museles  of  the  faee. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  wens,  or  rather  their  eontents 
differ ;  but  this  is  of  little  consequence,  as  when  superficially 
seated  the  treatment  is  mueh  the  same  for  all. 
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The  mode  I  have  generally  adopted  is  either  to  dissect 
them  entirely  out^  and  leave  the  wound  to  granulate,  or  to 
cut  a  portion  out,  and  allow  the  contents  to  discharge  them¬ 
selves,  and  then  dress  the  part  inside  and  out  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Some  practitioners  introduce  a  piece  of  arsenious 
acid  to  slough  them  out ;  but  my  opinion  is  that  when  they 
are  easily  accessible  the  knife  is  the  best  means  of  extirpation, 
and  next  to  that  free  application  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Occasionally — and  this  is  the  cause  of  my  writing  these 
few  lines — we  get  an  enormous  amount  of  roaring  produced 
by  them,  so  much  so  that  the  animals  are  in  danger  of  being 
suffocated;  yet  you  can  neither  see  nor  feel  anything  ex¬ 
ternally.  The  manner  in  which  we  have  seen  these  cases 
treated,  and  I  have  myself  treated  them  also  successfully,  is 
to  apply  a  dressing  of  acid  sulph.  from  the  root  of  one  ear  to 
the  other;  and  this,  if  done  in  time,  frequently  has  the 
desired  effect. 

This  spring  I  was  in  attendance  on  three  heifers,  all  of 
them  evincing  this  intense  roaring;  and  excepting  in  one  of 
the  three  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  or  felt  externally.  I 
dressed  them  in  the  ordinary  way ;  but  as  they  continued  to 
get  worse,  the  owner  said  he  should  like  to  have  another 
opinion,  as  the  animals  were  very  valuable.  I  must  here 
mention  that  I  had  examined  them  by  the  mouth,  with  the 
aid  of  a  balling- iron,  putting  my  hand  down  as  far  as  possible, 
but  could  feel  nothing  abnormal.  A  qualified  practitioner’^ 
was  sent  for  from  a  distance,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
curing  these  particular  cases.  He  came,  examined  their 
mouths,  and  at  once  declared  them  to  have  wens,  which  he 
said  he  could  take  out,  and  he  had  no  doubt  of  their  recovery. 
I  was  not  present  at  the  operation,  but  was  called  to  see 
them  about  two  hours  after,  and  to  perform  tracheotomy. 

The  situation  of  these  tumours  was  posterior  to  the  velum 
palati,  and  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  septum  nasi;  in  fact, 
the  operator  had  to  cut  through  the  velum  palati  on  one  side 
by  a  straight  incision  from  above  downwards,  before  he  could 
get  at  them.  He  dissected  and  tore  away  a  mass  of  rounded, 
granulated  substance,  then  by  means  of  apiece  of  lint  applied 
a  dressing — probably  caustic — to  the  wound.  The  parts 
swelled  a  great  deal,  causing  the  animals  to  breathe  much 
louder;  but  the  tube  being  by  me  inserted  in  the  trachea, 
much  relieved  them.  About  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  ani¬ 
mals  began  to  eat  and  improve  generally.  At  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  the  like  operation  was  performed  on  the  other  side, 
and  with  the  same  results.  At  the  end  of  a  month  or  five 
weeks  the  tubes  were  removed.  One,  a  little  heifer,  was  quite 
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cured  ;  the  second  nearly  so,  with  the  exception  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  cough ;  and  the  third,  a  heifer  in  calf,  was  very  much 
better :  but  this  animal  was  not  allowed  to  be  thrown  down, 
therefore  the  operation  could  not  be  so  well  performed. 

Being  quite  at  a  loss  as  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  treatment  of  it,  and  having  asked  several  of  my 
professional  brethren  if  they  knew  anything  either  of  the 
disease  or  the  operation,  and  all  that  I  have  asked  having 
replied  in  the  negative,  I  therefore  have  thought  it  desirable 
to  make  the  subject  generally  known  throughout  the  pro¬ 
fession  by  giving  publicity  to  these  cases  in  the  pages  of  the 
Veterinarian. 


SECOND  COMMUNICATION. 

By  the  Same. 

Since  writing  to  you,  the  practitioner  has  been  here  and 
operated  on  the  third  heifer,  she  having  calved  since  he  last 
saw  her.  He  threw  her  down,  and  proceeded  as  with  the 
others.  To-day  I  forward  to  you  the  substances  taken  out 
by  him. 

You  will  see  by  one  piece  sent  that  a  portion  of  the  velum 
palati  has  been  dissected  away. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  valuable  and  clever  operation,  for  there 
appears  to  be  no  other  means  of  cure  in  these  especial 
cases. 


TWO  CASES  OF  EMBOLISM,  WITH  A  BBIEF 
COMMENTARY  ON  THEIR  PATHOLOGY. 

By  William  Fordie,  M.R.C.V.S.,  formerly  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  Glasgow  Veterinary 
College,  Broomholmn  School  House,  Langholm  via 
Carlisle. 

My  attention  having  been  recently  directed  to  a  case  of 
embolism,  of  so  singular  a  nature  as  to  differ  from  anything 
of  the  kind  that  has  been  hitherto  recorded,  and  having  pre¬ 
viously  observed  a  similar  example  of  this  strange  disease,  I 
presume  that  a  short  history  of  each  of  them  will  possess 
some  interest  for  those  who  endeavour  to  resolve  the  more 
curious,  abstruse,  and  recondite  problems  of  pathology. 
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The  first,  the  more  deeply  studied,  and  therefore  the  more 
interesting  and  instructive,  of  these  cases,  came  under  my 
observation  during  the  period  of  my  connection  with  the 
Glasgow  Veterinary  College. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  August,  1865,  there  was 
brought  to  this  institution  a  fine  young  cow,  which  had,  from 
her  great  prostration,  to  be  conveyed  thither  in  a  cart.  The 
cow,  a  two-year-old,  was  in  excellent  condition,  and  had 
never  disclosed  the  slightest  indication  of  ill  health  until  this 
night,  when  she  was  found  apparently  moribund  beside  the 
entrance  to  a  field,  in  which  she  was  seen  grazing  and  dis¬ 
porting  only  two  hours  before  w'e  saw  her  at  the  College. 
The  owner  informed  me  that  she  manifested,  during  the 
afternoon,  a  trivial  and  intermittent  form  of  excitement ;  but 
he  surmised,  and  perhaps  rightly,  that  this  was  due  to  the 
oestral  stimulus,  with  which  she  was  then  decidedly  affected. 
The  symptoms  observed  by  me  were  as  follow  :  the  animal 
could  move  its  fore  limbs  freely,  and  occasionally  rise  on  its 
knees;  the  features  revealed  the  usual  signs  of  impending 
dissolution,  the  expression  being  wild  and  haggard  ;  the  eyes 
glared  and  gleamed  with  a  greenish  hue,  but  she  regarded 
nothing  that  went  on  around ;  the  ears  were  laid  back  upon 
the  neck;  the  tongue  was  extruded,  flaccid,  and  covered  with 
a  ropy  mucus ;  the  muzzle  was  cold  and  clammy ;  the  pulse 
was  nearly  imperceptible  at  the  jaw  and  at  the  fore-arm ;  but 
the  movements  of  the  heart  were  frequent,  violent,  irregular, 
and  vibratory,  and  its  beats  were  distinctly  audible  at  either 
side  of  the  thorax ;  the  breathing  was  quick  and  sighing,  and 
accompanied  with  that  characteristic  rale  and  moan  so  omi¬ 
nous  in  cattle ;  the  abdomen  was  enormously  distended  with 
gas,  which,  on  escaping  by  a  puncture  made  in  the  rumen, 
emitted  an  odour,  not  like  that  of  the  gas  in  horses,  but 
similar  to  that  noxious  and  putrescent  effluvium  so  familiar 
to  those  who  make  post-mortem  examinations ;  the  udder 
was  cold,  non-sensitive,  and  shrivelled,  and  its  teats  were 
tinged  blue;  the  posterior  extremities,  and  all  the  parts 
behind  the  lumbar  region,  were  completely  paralysed,  and  so 
perfect  was  this  paraplegia,  that  the  posterior  half  of  the  body 
bore  an  exact  similitude  to  what  it  generally  looks  like  ten  or 
twelve  hours  after  death.  It  seemed  as  if  some  deadly  power 
had  already  extinguished  the  vitality  of  one  part  of  the 
animal,  and  was  slowly  but  surely  extending  its  fatal  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  other  portion  which  was  still  alive. 

To  form  an  accurate  prognosis  of  a  patient,  in  which  the 
phenomena  of  life  were  thus  associated  with  those  of  death, 
was  a  very  simple  matter ;  but  to  make  a  complete  diagnosis 
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of  the  case  was  another  and  a  much  more  difficult  achieve¬ 
ment.  I  had  heard  of  horses  going  lame  from  plugging  of 
the  arteries,  and  of  men  becoming  partially  paralytic  from 
the  same  cause  ;  notwithstanding,  I  certainly  never  suspected 
that  such  had  anything  to  do  with  that,  at  least  to  me,  in¬ 
scrutable  affection.  The  most  likely  supposition  that  occurred 
to  me  was,  that  the  cow  had  received,  during  one  of  her  sal¬ 
tations  in  the  held,  a  severe  and  irremediable  lesion  of  the 
spinal  chord  ;  fortunately,  this  was  also  a  foregone  conclusion 
of  the  party^s  to  whom  she  belonged,  who  therefore  at  once 
concurred  in  the  suggestion  of  having  the  animal  immediately 
destroyed. 

I  may  mention  that,  previous  to  pithing  her,  I  pricked  the 
chord  twice  or  thrice  with  the  knife,  an  operation  which  I 
have  seen  produce  spasmodic  movements  of  the  limbs  of  dogs 
that  had  been  long  paralysed;  but  in  this  instance  it  effected 
nothing  more  than  if  it  had  been  performed  on  the  dead  sub¬ 
ject,  excepting,  of  course,  in  the  anterior  portions  of  the  body, 
which  were  all  greatly  convulsed.  By  making  a  careful  in¬ 
trospection  of  the  animal  eight  hours  after  death,  I  found 
the  parts  to  be  as  follow:  thoracic  organs,  healthy;  abdo¬ 
minal  organs  also  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  the  intes¬ 
tines,  which  presented,  from  the  orifice  of  the  biliary  duct  to 
the  beginning  of  the  rectum,  a  deep  bluish-green  colour,  and 
a  gangrenous  appearance  ;  the  rectum  and  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  duodenum  were  normal ;  the  ovaries  were  very 
vascular,  and  the  left  one  indicated  that  an  ovi-capsule  had 
burst  shortly  before  death ;  the  bladder,  uterus,  and  vagina 
exhibited  no  material  changes,  but  the  former  was  much  dis¬ 
tended  with  urine,  which  possessed  the  usual  properties,  and 
contained  no  albumen,  which  it  invariably  does  if  the  animal 
has  been  suffering  from  an  injury  of  the  spinal  chord. 

When  removing  the  digestive  viscera,  I  was  much  asto¬ 
nished  on  beholding  the  empty  condition  of  the  abdominal 
and  pelvic  veins  ;  the  mesenteric  veins,  though  they  are,  from 
their  more  numerous  and  better  developed  valves,  less  gorged 
after  death  in  ruminants  than  in  other  animals,  were  quite 
peculiar  in  containing  scarcely  any  blood  at  all.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  induced  me  to  make  a  particular  examination  of 
the  arterial  system,  of  which  the  following  is  a  precise  report : 
The  valves  and  internal  membrane  of  the  heart  were  quite 
normal,  and  it  contained  not  the  faintest  traces  of  ante¬ 
mortem  coagula;  the  anterior  aorta  and  all  its  branches, 
healthy ;  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  posterior  aorta  and  its 
branches,  healthy ;  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  aorta,  as  far 
as  the  origin  of  the  external  iliacs,  and  all  its  branches. 
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'  healthy,  excepting  the  anterior  mesenteric  artery,  which  was 
completely  occluded  at  its  root  by  some  compact  substance 
that  extended  downwards  and  filled  the  two  primary  divisions 
of  this  vessel,  and  also  projected  upwards  for  a  short  distance 
into  the  aorta,  in  all  the  world  like  a  plug ;  the  terminal  part 
of  the  aorta  was  blocked  up  with  a  similar  material,  which 
entered  into  the  iliac  arteries  of  each  side,  and  entirely  ob¬ 
structed  them,  as  well  as  the  greater  number  of  their  ofifshoots; 
the  internal  iliacs,  its  four  branches,  and  its  divisions — the 
obturator  and  ilio-femoral  arteries — were  wholly  filled  to  the 
points  at  which  they  make  their  egress  from  the  pelvis ;  the 
concretions  in  the  external  iliacs  descended  into  the  femoral 
trunks  as  far  as  the  origin  of  the  saphena  arteries,  but  its 
branches  yveve  not  all  full,  the  circumflex  artery  of  the  left 
side  being  empty,  while  the  prepubian  and  its  two  divisions 
— the  posterior,  abdominal,  and  the  mammary  arteries — were 
like  fibrous  cords ;  with  like  variations  in  some  of  the  other 
vessels.  In  the  main  trunk,  also,  the  plugging  was  not 
continuous,  but  interrupted  by  spaces  which  were  quite 
empty.  When  the  arteries  were  sufficiently  exposed  by 
dissection,  they  had  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  same 
vessels  after  having  been  successfully  filled  with  a  size 
injection. 

Having  never  seen  anything  of  this  sort  before,  I  made  a 
preparation  of  the  impervious  arteries,  and  submitted  it  to 
the  inspection  of  Professor  Lister,  the  well-known  surgeon, 
and  to  Dr.  Moore,  the  Pathologist  of  the  GTlasgow  Infirmary, 
a  gentleman  who  has  few  equals  in  a  historical  or  practical 
knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy ;  but  neither  of  them  had  ever 
met  with  such  in  his  practice,  or  heard  of  so  extensive  an 
illustration  of  embolism  as  the  one  in  question. 

The  arteries  were  all  equally  dilated  to  their  normal  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  their  walls  were  perfectly  free  from  any  parasitic, 
atheromatous,  or  other  form  of  disease.  We  abstracted,  from 
different  vessels,  portions  of  this  obstruent  matter,  and  mi¬ 
nutely  examined  them.  They  were  found  to  consist  of  coagu¬ 
lated  fibrine,  which  had  a  firm  consistence,  a  white  colour 
externally,  and  a  slightly  tawny  one  in  the  centre.  Though 
they  were  fixed  in  the  arteries  from  which  they  came,  yet 
this  was  simply  due  to  their  size,  and  not  to  any  adherence 
to  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  We  could  not  recognise  a  con¬ 
centric  arrangement  in  them,  and  they  were  all  similar  in 
character,  which  incontestably  proved  that  they  all  had  had  a 
simultaneous  production.  Fibrinous  concretions  such  as 
these  can  be  produced  at  will,  by  allowing  the  blood  of  a  horse 
to  coagulate  in  glass  tubes  of  about  one  inch  in  diameter, 
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and  six  indies  long;  wlien^  if  we  gently  wash  the  clots  so 
formed,  they  are  undistinguishable  from  those  spoken  of  in 
this  connection. 

The  spinal  region  was  quite  normal,  and  therefore  this 
condition  of  the  arterial  system  alone  effectuated  the  results 
which  have  been  previously  described;  but  any  one  acquainted 
with  physiology  will  easily  comprehend  the  relation  between 
causes  and  effects  in  this  case — how  the  plugging  of  the  iliacs 
gave  rise  to  the  death-like  state  of  the  posterior  parts  of  the 
body;  how  the  obstructed  anterior  mesenteric  produced  gan¬ 
grene  of  the  intestines,  excepting  the  parts  supplied  with  blood 
by  the  posterior  mesenteric  and  the  small  branches  from  the 
gastric  arteries ;  how  the  gas,  which  distended  the  abdomen, 
became  so  rapidly  disengaged  from  food  arrested  in  an  active 
process  of  digestion,  and  how  its  odour  was  tinctured  with 
the  effluvia  emanating  from  animal  matter  in  the  state  of 
incipient  decomposition ;  how  the  movements  of  the  heart 
were  modified  by  the  obstacles  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  how  the  symptoms  of  collapse  were  dependent  upon  the 
general  abnormality  of  the  body. 

I  shall  be  very  brief  with  the  history  of  the  next  case,  as 
my  knowledge  of  it  was  principally  derived  from  an  autopsy 
of  the  animal,  which  I  made  at  the  request  of  the  practitioner 
who  attended  it.  The  subject  of  this  instance  of  embolism 
was  a  three-year-old  mare,  belonging  to  a  breeder  near  the 
border  town  of  Langholmn.  She  was  reared  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  gaining  prizes  at  agricultural  shows ;  and  from 
having  been  successful  on  two  or  three  occasions,  she  became 
gradually  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  her 
class. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  the  present  month  (October) 
the  mare  fell  suddenly  lame  of  the  hind  limbs,  whilst  return¬ 
ing  from  some  farm  to  which  she  had  been  taken  during  the 
morning  of  the  same  day.  After  staggering  along  for  a  short 
distance,  she  dropped  down  altogether;  and,  from  having 
been  unable  to  get  up  again,  she  was  dragged  by  some  means 
into  an  out-shed  which  happened  to  be  close  at  hand.  Here 
she  was  examined  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  though  not  a 
veterinary  surgeon  “  according  to  the  statutes,^^  yet  he  had 
served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  medicine.  Therefore,  when 
this  individual  saw  the  animal,  he  enunciated,  with  that 
technical  off-hand  and  confident  manner  which  can  only  be 
acquired — unless  by  some  very  pretentious  youth — under 
nothing  short  of  thirty  years^  experience,  that  the  animal  had 
a  broken  back,^^  and  that  the  speediest  process  of  annihi- 
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lation  was  tlie  most  suitable  remedy  for  this  particular  affec¬ 
tion.  I  suspect  that  he  desired  me  to  make  a  post-mortem 
examination^  more  for  the  object  of  heaping  obloquy  upon 
some  persons  who  had  dared  to  cavil  at  his  infallibility  than 
with  the  view  of  extending  his  researches  in  the  domain  of 
pathology.  However  that  might  be^  my  inquiry  was  attended 
with  the  following  discoveries  : 

The  internal  organs  presented  the  specific  characters  which 
are  undoubtedly  not  those  of  healthy  but  which  are  always 
found  in  animals  that  are  fed  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of 
accelerating  their  decease  and  of  imposing  upon^  what  are 
called  from  courtesy^  judges  at  our  agricultural  exhibitions. 
The  back^  to  my  friend^s  astonishment,  was  not  broken,  but 
perfectly  normal ;  the  pelvic  veins,  like  those  in  the  other 
case,  were  nearly  empty,  but  not  completely  so;  the  left 
internal  iliac  artery  was  blocked  up  at  its  origin  with  a 
fibrinous  clot ;  the  right  artery  contained  none ;  but  the 
external  iliacs  were  filled  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the 
other  animal,  from  a  little  below  their  origin  down  to  near 
the  point  where  they  merge  into  the  femoral  arteries.  All 
the  remaining  vessels  were  normal ;  and  neither  the  interior 
of  the  heart  nor  the  walls  of  the  arteries  exhibited  the  faintest 
indication  of  disease.  The  fibrinous  obstructions  were 
nearly  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  in  the  cow,  but  the 
tawny  hue  of  their  centres  was  not  so  well  marked. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  instance  of  embolism  having 
the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  other  one  in  this  connection ; 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  number  of  the  parts  impli¬ 
cated  in  the  malady.  In  the  former  example  it  pervades  the 
arteries  of  various  regions,  w^hile  in  this  it  confined  itself  to 
those  of  one.  Such  a  discrepancy,  however,  is  only  in  degree; 
in  essence,  and  in  the  obscurity  which  surrounds  the  causes 
of  their  production,  they  may  be  indubitably  considered  to  be 
equally  the  same. 

I  shall  now  make  a  few  comments  upon  the  relation  of 
these  cases  to  the  accepted  pathology  of  embolism.  They 
will,  however,  be  very  short,  for  it  were  useless  to  expatiate 
at  great  length  upon  this  matter  until  we  have  collected 
more  facts,  which  only  can  enable  us  to  form  a  comprehem 
sive  notion  of  the  nature  of  this  remarkable  disease.  The 
authors,  such  as  Velpeau,  Trousseau,  Virchow,  and  some 
others  who  have  written  most  and  also  best  upon  this  subject, 
have,  in  assigning  the  causes  of  embolism,  confirmed  the 
general  opinion  that  the  blood  will  not  coagulate  in  the  living 
body  unless  it  comes  in  contact  with  adventitious  substances, 
which  have  been  either  produced  in  the  body  itself  or  intro- 
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duced  therein,  by  some  extraneous  means.  As  none  of  these 
eircumstances_,  however,,  were  found  in  either  of  the  patients 
previously  alluded  to,  we  must  logically  conclude  that  their 
maladies  resulted  from  other  causes  than  those  mentioned  by 
the  aforesaid  pathologists. 

Again,  I  have  often  met  with  deposits  in  the  valves  and 
inner  membrane  of  the  heart,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
great  source  of  embols  ;  and  frequently  observed  in  old  dogs, 
and  occasionally  in  horses  and  in  cattle,  the  walls  of  arteries 
extensively  invaded  with  calcareous  matter ;  but  I  never 
found  fibrinous  coagulations  to  be  concomitant  with  any  of 
these  conditions.  In  fact,  though  I  can  easily  apprehend 
how  coagula  forming  in  the  heart  becomes  transported  to 
distant  regions  in  man,  yet  I  cannot  imagine,  and  certainly 
do  not  believe  it,  how  this  metastasis  can  possibly  take  place 
in  our  large  domestic  animals.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
only  reasonable  explanation  which  can  be  given  of  cases  such 
as  those  adverted  to  bv  me  is,  that  under  certain  conditions 
of  the  system  the  coagulable  property  of  the  blood  becomes 
so  much  enhanced,  that  it  manifests  itself  in  the  arteries  and 
in  the  veins  of  regions  whose  local  peculiarities  are  favorable 
to  coagulation. 

We  have  a  diathesis  in  man  (haemorraghic)  under  which 
the  blood  will  not  coagulate  at  all,  and  also  something  very 
similar  to  this. in  the  lower  animals  ;  therefore  I  cannot  see 
why  there  may  not  be  a  cachexia,  in  which  the  blood  attains 
the  very  opposite  extreme.  We  believe  in  the  former, 
because  its  phenomena  are  made  visible  to  us ;  we  doubt  and 
hesitate  in  regard  to  the  latter,  because  its  results  are 
occult,  sudden,  and  in  many  cases  only  to  be  disclosed  by  the 
most  particular  form  of  indication.'  It  is  true  that  veteri¬ 
nary  practitioners  have  very  often  not  the  best  of  opportu¬ 
nities  of  making  minute  post-mortem  examinations ;  not¬ 
withstanding  I  am  quite  convinced  that,  if  we  would  give  a 
little  more  attention  than  has  been  hitherto  given  to  this 
important  branch  of  pathological  inquiry,  we  would  not  only 
illumine  the  history  of  embolism,  but  tend  very  much  to 
amplify  our  general  knowledge  of  pathological  anatomy. 


ON  IMPRACTICABLE  DELIVERY  ARISING  FROM 
MALFORMATION  OF  THE  FCETUS. 

By  W.  Marshall,  Glanton-by- Alnwick. 

I  HAVE  reason  to  believe  that  my  report  in  the  August 
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number  of  the  Veterinarian^  respecting  the  position,  or  rather 
the  presentation  of  the  foetus,  in  the  case  of  Impracticable 
Delivery,  has  not  been  sufficiently  lucid. 

In  the  September  number  of  that  valuable  journal,  Mr. 
Tol],  of  Birmingham,  has  kindly  given  us  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  in  such  cases,  with  directions  how  he  successfully 
performed  the  operation  of  embryotomy  in  three  cases  of 
retroversion,  namely,  by  severing  the  lumbar  vertebra,  and 
attaching  a  hook  to  the  detached  hind  quarters  near  the  sec¬ 
tion,  thus  removing  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  spine 
first.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  my  case  this  was  imprac¬ 
ticable,  as  the  retroverted  vertebra  was  not  presented;  in 
fact,  I  could  not  reach  it.  Had  I  been  able  to  sever  the  ver¬ 
tebra,  the  feet  must  of  necessity  have  been  the  first  to  pass 
through  the  pelvis,  therefore  I  think  Mr.  TolFs  cases  must 
have  been  those  of  vertebra  and  intestinal  presentations. 

I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  that  gentleman  for  his  valu¬ 
able  suggestions,  as  by  free  interchange  of  modes  of  practice 
much  may  be  learnt  respecting  veterinary  obstetrics,  even  by 
those  of  us  who  may  have  seen  extensive  practice,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  benefit  that  young  veterinary  surgeons  may 
derive  from  the  report  of  an  unsuccessful  case  when  com¬ 
mented  on  by  others. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  LATE  CONGRESS  OF  VETE¬ 
RINARY  SURGEONS  HELD  IN  LONDON. 

By  Thos.  Walley,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Almunde  Green,  West 

Derby. 

I  OPINE  it  is  the  duty  of  each  individual  member  to  express 
his  thoughts  freely  upon  every  topic  that  from  time  to  time 
agitates  the  body  of  his  profession, — not  asking  himself 
whether  his  ideas  may  or  may  not  be  acceptable,  but  trusting 
that  some  little  good  may  result  from  them,  as  we  all  know 
that  from  little  things  great  ones  oft  arise.^^ 

I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  Congress  of  our 
profession  so  recently  held  in  London,  but  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  reading  the  report  of  its  proceedings,  and 
though  nothing  definite  was  then  arrived  at,  something  was 
begun;  and  who  can  tell  but  that  the  hand-cloud  looming  in 
the  distance  may  spread  out  and  become  a  large  one  over  our 
profession,  and  shower  down  upon  it  many  and  precious 
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fruits?  Let  us  at  least  hope  that  the  good  work  thus  com¬ 
menced  may  not  be  allowed  to  flag,  but  that  all  may  put 
their  shoulders  stoutly  to  the  wheel,  and  press  onwards,  so 
as  to  ensure  a  brighter  and  better  future. 

That  there  are  dark  spots  upon  our  horizon  which  many 
would  fain  see  cleared  off  none  will  deny ;  and,  until  they 
are  dissipated,  we  must  not '  expect  that  we  can  rise  in  the 
estimation  of  our  fellow-men. 

In  the  first  place,  allow  me  here  to  offer  my  meed  of  praise 
to  those  who  so  assiduously  laboured  to  bring  about  the 
Congress,  and  also  to  those  who  spent  their  time  and  energies 
in  preparing  the  papers  which  were  read  thereat. 

The  first  subject  broached  (in  common  with  the  other  three) 
is  one  of  great  importance  to  those  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
horses,  especially  where  a  warranty  is  given  and  accepted 
without  the  opinion  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  being  sought. 
That  there  are  often  unpleasant  cases  arising  in  this  way  is  a 
fact  we  must  all  deplore ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  ill 
feelings  frequently  engendered  by  them  between  those  who  are 
placed  antagonistically  to  each  other,  but  on  account  of  the 
(often)  apparently  irreconcileable  differences  of  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  on  such  occasions,  and  that  too  on  very  simple  mat¬ 
ters,  which  diflerences  of  opinion  arise  from  several  causes, 
viz.:  1.  Want 'of  observation.  2.  Expressing  a  verdict 
without  a  thorough  and  deliberate  examination.  3.  Pride 
in  not  retracting  an  opinion  when  once  given.  4.  Prejudice, 
or  self-interest.  These  causes,  separately  or  conjointly,  often 
give  rise  to  interminable  cases  of  litigation. 

How  many  men  are  there  who  go  through  their  daily 
avocations,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  something  that  must  be 
done,  who  care  for  nothing  but  the  fee  that  follows.  These 
are  your  fee-first  and  work-second  men,  whose  only  idea  is 
how  to  obtain  their  pay.  This  also  is  want  of  observation  in 
another  light.  They  will  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
examine  minutely  the  matter  in  question ;  hence  an  opinion 
is  given  which  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on,  or  the 
time  it  may  take  to  deliver.  And  another  thing,  they  have 
not  properly  observed  any  cases  of  a  similar  description  to 
the  one  under  examination  that  may  have  been  previously 
brought  before  them,  and  thus  they  have  not  the  aid  which 
previous  observation  would  aflPord.  I  think  there  is  nothing 
a  veterinary  surgeon  can  be  guilty  of  that  deserves  greater 
condemnation  than  this,  as  in  one  sense  it  is  robbing  his 
client.  Again,  it  often  happens  that  the  veterinary  surgeon, 
after  having  given  his  opinion,  is  too  proud  to  acknowledge 
himself  in  error,  when  some  one  else  shows  the  fallacy  of  it. 
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lest  it  should  be  known  he  had  arrived  at  an  ineorrect  con- 
clusion,  and  he  obstinately  adheres  to  his  pointy  although 
the  wrong  is  as  palpable  as  the  sun  at  noon-day.  Careless¬ 
ness  and  pride  are  fitting  eompanions^  and  they  run  one  into 
the  other.  Now  all  this  is  very  reprehensible  in  a  man  pro¬ 
fessing  to  examine  horses  as  to  soundness,,  as  it  is  not  giving 
the  public  value  for  its  money,  nor  doing  as  he  would  men 
should  do  unto  him. 

Prejudice  against  the  owner  of  an  animal  because  he  has 
found  out  something  dishonorable  in  his  previous  actions,  or 
because  he  is  a  brother  practitioner's  client,  will  sway  some 
men  in  their  decision ;  also  interest,  because  the  vendee  is  a 
client,  and  the  vendor  is  not,  or  vice  versa.  And  I  am  sorry  to 
add,  because,  in  some  instances,  the  veterinary  surgeon  knows 
he  will  get  no  commission  from  the  seller,  therefore  he  con¬ 
demns  the  horse  for  some  imaginary  or  really  trifling  fault. 

If  every  veterinary  surgeon  when  examining  a  horse  would, 
])ro  tern.,  close  his  eyes  to  anything  like  partiality  or  unfair 
dealing,  and  would  point  out  all  the  defects  of  the  animal  as  he 
sees  them,  giving  a  candid  opinion  to  the  purchaser,  and  setting 
a  stern  face  against  anything  like  bribery  or  chicanery,  law 
cases  would  be  of  less  frequent  occurrence.  It  has  always 
been  my  plan  upon  discerning  a  defect  in  a  horse  to  mention 
it  to  the  vendee,  and,  if  not  likely  to  prove  of  permanent 
consequence,  to  recommend  him  to  obtain  an  indemnity  from 
loss  upon  that  particular  point  for  a  definite  period,  say  three 
months ;  or,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  take  the  risk  upon  him¬ 
self,  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  if  such  a  course  were  always 
pursued,  litigation  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past.' 

I  am  conversant  with  an  instance  of  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
who,  when  examining  a  horse,  was  accosted  by  the  seller  thus  : 

I  say.  So-and-so,  my  two  sovereigns  are  worth  more  than 
his  (the  purchaser’s)  ten  shillings;”  at  the  same  time  at¬ 
tempting  to  slip  the  money  into  his  hand  by  way  of  a  bribe  : 
whereupon  the  veterinary  surgeon,  being  an  honest  man, 
immediately  turned  round,  and,  not  very  politely  or  plea¬ 
santly,  perhaps,  saluted  a  particular  part  of  his  corpus  with 
his  pedal  extremity,  and  ordered  him  to  take  his  animal 
away,  and  never  bring  another  to  him  to  be  examined.  Let 
all  veterinary  surgeons  be  as  particular,  and  determined  to 
do  that  which  is  right,  and  the  stigma  would  no  longer  attach 
to  our  profession  of  giving  an  opinion  to  the  side  that  paid 
the  best;  or  enable  a  horse-dealer  to  say  boastingly  and 
publicly,  Oh,  I  can  make  So-and-so  say  just  what  I  like 
by  a  twist  of  my  little  finger  !” 

But  the  examination  of  horses  for  soundness  is  not  the 
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only  tiling  that  brings  us  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other 
in  opinion  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  disputes  that 
sometimes  arise  between  the  owners  of  horses  and  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  often  give  rise  to 
the  expression  of  opinions  of  a  very  painful  and  disgraceful 
character.  It  is  only  a  very  short  time  since  a  case  came 
under  my  notice  in  Liverpool  which  forcibly  illustrates  this. 
A  horse,  the  property  of  the  Liverpool  Omnibus  Company, 
was  trotting  up  a  street  with  a  boy  on  his  back,  when  a 
lynx-eyed  inspector  perceived  that  he  was  going  lame  (if  I 
remember  right)  of  the  near  fore-leg ;  he  stopped  the  animal, 
and  asked  his  rider  how  long  the  lameness  had  existed,  who 
informed  him  that  he  had  been  lame  about  a  week  previous, 
but  it  was  attributed  to  the  shoeing,  which  was  altered,  and  up 
to  that  particular  morning  he  had  worked  sound.  However, 
the  inspector  (not  wishing,  perhaps,  to  lose  his  fee)  seized  the 
horse,  and  brought  the  case  before  the  magistrates,  declaring 
that  the  boy  had  said  the  horse  had  been  working  lame  for 
more  than  a  week.  And  although  Mr.  Elam  (veterinary 
surgeon  to  the  company)  attended  and  explained  the  circum¬ 
stances,  a  conviction  was  obtained,  owing  to  the  veterinary 
surgeon  to  the  society  and  another  (their  names  shall  remain 
in  oblivion)  having  distinctly  and  deliberately  sworn  that 
the  horse  was  lame  from  navicular  disease  and  chronic  disease 
of  the  bursse  of  the  legs.  To  combat  these  opinions,  Mr. 
Elam  at  once  asked  several  brother  practitioners  to  inspect 
the  horse,  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  their  opinions,  and 
they  all  unanimously  and  separately  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  cause  of  lameness  was  strain  of  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder;  and  although  they  appeared  in  court  and  gave 
their  opinions  accordingly,  a  sapient  magistracy  refused  to 
reverse  their  decision. 

I  was  afterwards  requested  by  Mr.  Elam  to  examine  the 
horse,  which  I  did,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  above  related,  or  even  seeing  Mr.  Elam ;  and  before 
I  saw  the  animal  move  a  yard  I  felt  satisfied  that  he  was  lame 
in  the  shoulder,  not  only  from  the  position  in  which  he  stood, 
but  from  the  attenuation  of  the  muscles  of  the  part,  com¬ 
monly  designated  shoulder-slip.^^  I  had  the  horse  trotted, 
and  it  was  only  upon  his  descending  a  slight  hill  the  second 
time  that  I  detected  any  lameness.  When  Mr.  Elam  arrived, 
and  put  me  in  possession  of  the  facts  attending  the  case,  I 
made  a  minute  examination  of  the  legs  and  feet.  He  was  a 
big  horse,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  in  all  Liverpool  there 
is  not  one  '’bus-horse  in  a  hundred  with  better  legs  and  feet, 
or  more  free  from  disease. 
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There  were  also  other  matters  discussed  at  the  Congress 
of  great  interest  to  our  profession^  namely^  its  social  posi¬ 
tion  and  elevation/^  and  manv  valuable  comments  were  made 
thereupon^  some  of  the  gentlemen  present  urging  that  if  our 
brethren  would  work  together,  and  each  one  in  his  own 
conduct  and  practice  uphold  the  status  of  his  profession,  we 
should  not  stand  much  in  need  of  fresh  charter'  powers  to 
expel  quackery  from  our  ranks. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  many  veterinary  surgeons  by 
their  conduct  tend  to  lower  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
although,  in  a  money  point  of  view,  with  a  certain  class,  they 
manage  to  benefit  themselves  individually.  Their  motto  is 
Grasp,  grasp,  grasp,'’^  without  caring  who  else  may  sufier. 
Cain-like,  they  seem  to  ask,  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper 
Some  there  are,  I  regret  to  say,  who,  possessing  the  title 
of  M.R.C.V.S.,  are  daily  disgracing  that  title  by  indulging 
in  that  most  vicious  of  all  habits,  drunkenness,  with  all  its 
concomitant  evils,  thus  bringing  their  minds  and  consciences 
into  such  a  condition  that  they  do  not  hesitate  to  practise 
the  vilest  tricks,  or  use  the  most  unfair  means  to  ingratiate 
themselves  into  the  good  graces  of  their  neighbour's  clients ; 
and  the  tricks  had  recourse  to  by  them  are  rendered  more 
mean  by  the  instruments  used  to  carry  them  out. 

What,  I  would  ask,  are  the  more  elevated  in  the  social  scale 
to  think  of  veterinary  surgeons  when  they  see  some  of  them 
identifying  themselves  with  their  servants,  playing  bowls  and 
cards,  and  drinking  wfith  them,  the  veterinary  surgeon  defray¬ 
ing  the  expense?  In  other  instances  taking  their  seat  in 
some  pot-house  or  second-rate  inn,  and  treating  everybody 
who  comes  in,  in  the  shape  of  a  groom  or  coachman,  to 
whatever  he  may  like  to  drink  !  And  for  what  is  this  done  ? 
That  the  parties  so  treated  may  go  and  say,  ‘‘  Oh,  So-and-so 
is  a  jolly  good  fellow,  he^s  the  chap  to  take  your  work  to; 
he  was  at  such  a  place  on  such  a  night,  and  I  got  two  or 
three  pints  of  beer  and  sixpence  in  hard  cash  out  of  him.^^ 
Or  So-and-so  is  the  fellow  to  go  to ;  I  can  get  a  pint  of 
beer  any  time  I  meet  him ;  or  if  not  near  a  beer-house,  hem’ll 
give  me  the  money  to  get  it.^^ 

Thus  some  veterinary  surgeons  feed  meAs  animal  appe¬ 
tites,  and  get  them  to  utter  falsehoods,  and  to  make  all  sorts 
of  mischief  in  order  to  gain  patronage ;  and  when  the  stable¬ 
man  has  succeeded  by  his  baseness  in  doing  this,  he  is  the 
veterinary  surgeon^s  master,  as  he  can  always  say  to  him. 
Hail  fellow,  well  met!’'  Such  a  policy  may  be  profitable 
for  a  time,  hut  it  will  inevitably  fall  to  its  own  level,  and 
bring  disgrace  upon  its  votaries.  I  know  one  at  the  present 
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time  who  played  a  desperate  game  of  this  ldnd_,  but  he  has 
met  with  his  reward.  After  sinking  as  low  as  possible  from 
intemperance  and  carelessness_,  he  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  not  only  disgrace  upon  himself,  but  to  cast  contumely 
upon  the  profession  generally.  Worming  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  one  of  his  best  but  most  foolish  clients,  and  at 
the  same  time  leaguing  with  the  groom,  he  succeeded  in  per 
suading  him  to  purchase  some  horses,  which  for  upwards  of 
eight  months  he  kept  in  the  stable  under  the  pretence  of 
their  being  ill,  whilst  in  reality  they  were  in  good  health ; 
and  in  the  meanwhile  he  was  regaling  himself  and  getting 
drunk  every  night  at  the  expense  of  their  too-confiding 
owner. 

I  ask.  How  can  we  expect  Members  of  Parliament  and 
others  to  support  any  object  having  the  improvement  of  our 
calling  in  view  so  long  as  such  things  as  these  are  practised 
daily  under  their  very  eyes  ? 

A  grasping  and  avaricious  mind  may  get  its  possessor 
wealth,  but  it  cannot  procure  him  a  far  more  precious  and 
lasting  boon. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  remark  that  although  we  may 
strive  to  obtain  the  privileges  that  the  charter  confers  upon 
us,  these  will  not  give  us  all  we  require ;  and  whilst  dissen- 
tions  are  rankling  amongst  us  we  shall  never  increase  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public  or  ourselves.  I  think  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  charter  does  not  confer  upon  us  the  power  of  remov¬ 
ing  those  out  of  the  profession  altogether  who  will  not  stand 
up  for  its  respectability. 


THE  MEDICINE  CHEST. 

By  G.  G.  Whincop,  M.B.C.Y.S.,  Lowestoft. 

In  these  the  days  when  our  profession  is  making  rapid 
strides  on  the  road  to  progress,  would  it  not  be  well  if  we 
could  somewhat  abolish  the  empirical  custom  of  carrying 
about  with  us  a  medicine  chest  ?  Its  contents,  like  Eor- 
tunatus'^s  wishing-cap,  or  the  wizard^s  bottle,  is  inexhaustible ; 
and  no  matter  what  the  case  may  be,  hey,  presto  !  in  goes  our 
hand,  and  out  comes  the  necessary  bolus  or  draught.  Farmers, 
I  know,  have  a  great  objection  to  sending  a  few  miles  for  me¬ 
dicine,  even  when  highly  necessary  ;  and  it  is  obvious  to  all 
that  we,  having  to  administer  medicine  ourselves,  must  carry 
a  certain  amount  with  us  for  cases  under  our  care ;  but  to 
carry  a  doctor's  shop  in  the  gig-box  savours  rather  too  much 
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of  the  days  of  yore^  when  those  profound  hippopathologists 
yclepted  Clater  and  Kuowlson  thrived,  and  afterwards  left  us 
their  very  doubtful  and  certainly  complicated  formulae.  It 
would,  I  think,  he  taking  a  step  in  the  right  direction  if  we, 
one  and  all,  determine  to  abolish  this  empirical  custom.  We 
have  to  labour  against  a  large  amount  of  prejudice  and  ig¬ 
norance,  but  by  perseverance  on  our  parts  this,  which  is  now 
a  sine  qua  non,  might  he  discontinued  with  advantage. 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  FORM  A  VETERINARY  ME¬ 
DICAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  EASTERN 
COUNTIES. 

By  Excelsior.^^ 

To  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  of  the  Eastern  Counties. 

Gentlemen, — After  waiting  in  vain  to  see  in  the  pages 
of  the  Veterinarian  a  communication  from  one  more  com¬ 
petent  than  myself,  I  have  at  length  decided  to  address  you 
upon  a  subject  which  appears  to  me  sufficiently  important  to 
command  the  earnest  attention  of  every  veterinary  surgeon 
residing  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  who  has  the  welfare 
of  the  profession  at  heart,  viz.  the  formation  of  a  veterinary 
medical  association  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  (if  thought 
desirable)  the  adjoining  counties.  The  advantages  arising 
from  these  associations  being  generally  admitted,  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  forming  one  in  this  county  I  imagine  few  will  deny. 
I  believe  the  movement  has  already  found  its  way  into  the 
southern,  western,  and  northern  counties  of  England ;  why, 
then,  should  not  we  also  have  our  representative  body  in  the 
east,  and  participate  in  the  advantages  which  others  enjoy  ? 
I  ask,  shall  we  be  contented  to  remain  in  statu  quo,  and  leave 
the  vunld  no  !)etter  than  we  found  it,  while  our  professional 
brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  marching  onwards 
with  rapid  strides,  and  adding  daily  their  quota  to  the  general 
fund  of  knowledge?  If  true  to  ourselves  we  shall  rather 
emulate  their  zeal  for  progressive  movement,  and  imitate 
their  example  in  the  formation  of  veterinary  medical  associa¬ 
tions  by  forming  one  of  our  own.  This  is  emphatically  an 
age  of  progress,  and  he  who  wishes  to  be  foremost  in  the 
race  of  mind  must  be  no  laggard ;  he  must  be  up  and  doing. 
With  this  truth  our  brethren  at  a  distance  appear  to  be  deeply 
impressed,  and  the  many  medical  associations,  the  veterinary 
congress,  the  Benevolent  and  Mutual  Defence  Society,  all 
convincingly  prove  that  they  at  least  have  resolved  to  advance 
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with  the  times.  In  this  general — I  had  almost  said  this 
universal — thirst  for  knowledge,  let  it  he  seen  that  the  men 
of  East  Anglia  have  a  share ;  that  they  also  desire  to  ad¬ 
vance  ;  and  further,  that  they  are  not  indifferent  to  the 
claims  of  the  profession  upon  them,  to  promote  the  good  work 
which  has  been  so  happily  inaugurated,  and  is  now  being 
successfully  carried  on  in  other  countries,  by  bringing  these 
advantages  nearer  home.  What  we  want  is  an  able  and  com¬ 
petent  leader  to  initiate  and  support  the  movement,  which, 
I  am  convinced,  only  requires  to  be  brought  prominently 
forward  to  elicit  from  our  professional  brethren  a  cordial 
and  a  generous  response. 

Trusting  that  this  feeble  appeal  will  arrest  the  attention, 
and  enlist  the  sympathies,  of  veterinary  surgeons  in  this  and 
the  adjoining  counties  on  behalf  of  this,  to  me,  very  desirable 
object, 

I  am,  gentlemen. 

Yours  very  faithfully. 


THE  PROPOSED  SCOTCH  CHARTER— WHAT  IS 
IT?  AND  WHAT  WILL  IT  VIRTUALLY  AC¬ 
COMPLISH  FOR  THE  PROFESSION  ? 

By  M.R.C.V.S. 

These  questions  are  of  deep  import  at  the  present  time, 
and  I  am  afraid  few  veterinary  surgeons  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Tweed  possess  a  definite  answer  to  them.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  appears  to  be  to  ask  for  a  charter  in  ignorance  and 
heedlessness  of  what  should  constitute  the  charter. 

A  writer  in  the  North  British  Agriculturist  of  the  13th  inst. 
says — I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  make  out  the  reason  why 
veterinary  surgeons  in  the  south  of  England  object  to  Scot¬ 
land  having  the  power  to  make  her  own  veterinary  surgeons. 
No  attempt  being  made  to  prove  how  such  would  injure  the 
profession  causes  those  in  the  north  to  doubt  whether  or  not 
it  is  a  selfish  motive  on  the  part  of  those  interested  else  where. 
A  reply  to  this  portion  of  ^^Fair  Play^s^^  letter  will  also 
answer  the  questions  at  the  head  of  this  communication — 1st, 
The  proposed  Scotch  Charter,  what  is  it  ? 

As  applied  for  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society, 
it  is  in  effect  an  endeavour  to  establish  the  legality  of  their 
present  useless  certificate  of  veterinary  qualification.  That 
it  was  originally  for  the  Edinburgh  College  alone,  and  now 
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only  ostensibly  for  Scotland,  the  following  will  prove  beyond 
doubt. 

An  application  was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  during  the 
summer  of  1866,  through  a  parliamentary  agent  in  the  name 
of  three  persons — one  a  lady  connected  with  the  Clyde  Street 
Institution ;  the  second,  a  late  teacher  at  the  same ;  and  the 
third,  an  editor  of  a  well-known  Scotch  agricultural  journal, 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  said  institution.  The 
parliamentary  agent  replied,  ^^The  charter  cannot  be  con¬ 
ferred  upon  a  school — it  must  be  national.^^  Then,  and  only 
then,  I  am  credibly  informed,  did  these  gentlemen  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  principal  of  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College, 
and  solicit  his  co-operation  in  order  to  obtain  what  they 
required. 

Thus  it  became  ostensibly  national  in  character  and  liberal 
very  rapidly.  Meanwhile  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  became  jealous  of  the  operations  of  these  persons,  and 
reasoned  within  itself  thus  : — They  are  seeking  for  a  legal 
qualification,  and  will  reject  our  long-used  and  useless  cer¬ 
tificate.  We  will  pray  for  a  charter  independently,  and  have 
all  the  credit.^-’ 

Second — What  is  it  intended  to  accomplish  for  the  pro- 
fession  ? 

The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  have  associated 
themselves  with  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Provost, 
Town  Council,  and  Magistrates  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  in 
order  to  strengthen  their  position  and  representations.  ^^A 
charter  for  Scotland  is  needed,^^  say  they,  and  they  have 
urged  the  various  municipal  bodies  of  Scotland — in  some  in¬ 
stances  with  success — to  memorialise  in  its  favour.  But 
during  all  this  not  one  of  these  laudably  influenced  indi¬ 
viduals  really  understands  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  as  is  evident  by  the  charter  itself  as  prayed  for. 

One  portion  sets  forth  that  the  governing  body  shall  consist 
of  twenty-four  persons.  Nineteen  of  these  are  to  consist  of 
lord  provosts,  bailies,  town  councillors,  and  doctors,  and  the 
remaining  five  veterinary  surgeons. 

Trustees  are  to  be  elected  triennially,  not  by  the  profession 
in  public  meeting  assembled,  but  by  the  lord  provosts  and  their 
satellites. 

Matters  in  dispute  afiecting  the  welfare  of  the  profession, 
or  any  new  claim  promoting  advancement  or  otherwise,  are 
to  be  discussed/  carved,  and  mutilated,  or  withheld  altogether, 
at  the  discretion  of  nineteen  of  the  body  corporate,  con¬ 
sisting  of  provosts  and  bailies,  &c.,  against  the  minority  of 
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veterinary  surgeons^  wlio”  will  be  outvoted  by  nearly  four  to 
one. 

I  am  afraid  many  veterinary  surgeons  of  Scotland  who  are 
crying  for  a  charter  do  not  know  that  if  they  obtain  it  they 
must  receive  what  my  lord  provost  and  bailies  like  to  give ; 
and  I  also  dare  say  some  are  urged  to  cry  for  a  charter 
because  the  provost  or  some  of  the  bailies  of  their  respective 
towns  happen  to  be  grocers,  butchers,  bacon  curers,  et  hoc 
genus  omne,  and  in  the  possession  of  that  quadruped  called  a 
horse. 

Lastly,  I  am  informed  that  the  secretaryship  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  body  corporate  is  sought  for  actively  by  a  teacher  in 
the  Clyde  Street  School.  This  certainly  looks  like  Home, 
sweet  home.'’"’ 

That  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College  says  emphatically, 
“  We  do  not  want  your  Scotch  charter — we  are  quite  satisfied 
with  that  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  of 
England/"’  that  all  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  Scotland  are 
not  in  favour  of  the  proposed  charter  for  Scotland’^  is  now 
apparent.  Many  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  application 
which  is  being  made  to  Parliament,  and  others  who  cry  aloud 
for  a  charter,  do  so  only  on  the  score  of  wanting  something 
in  order  to  be  national,  but  do  not  know  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  afi'air  is  based.  Those  who  have  looked  into  the 
matter  are  convinced  that  the  diploma  to  be  issued  under  the 
proposed  charter  will  be  nothing  more  than  the  old  certificate 
under  a  new  title,  and  dressed  up  in  parliamentary  trappings ; 
that  the  profession  will  have  but  a  poor  voice  in  its  own  affairs, 
but  be  at  the  mercy  of  certain  provosts,  bailies,  and  doctors, 
who  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  conditions  or  requirements 
of  the  body  which  has  thus  suddenly  come  in  for  a  share  of 
their  patriotic  liberality  and  magnanimous  solicitude.  Had 
there  been  no  buildings  in  Clyde  Street  called  a  Veterinary 
College,  or  if  they  had  not  been  given  to  provosts  and  bailies 
with  an  endowment,  the  veterinary  profession  in  Scotland 
would  have  struggled  on,  as  it  has  up  to  the  present  time,  un¬ 
heeded  and  despised,  and  its  members  looked  upon  with  the 
usual  disgust  as  dissolute  and  unworthy  of  ordinary  attention. 
— as  men  of  whom  it  has  been  said  by  one  of  the  late  up¬ 
holders  of  Scotch  veterinary  monopoly — are  not  required 
to  understand  science,  but  a  knowledge  of  running  about  the 
country"”  [at  the  bidding  of  farmers  and  others] ,  and  how 
to  double  up  their  shirt-sleeves  when  dirty  'work  is  to  be 
done."’^ 

The  charter,  then,  by  taking  away  the  government  of  the 
profession  which  it  professed  to  encourage  and  protect,  would 
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be  but  a  useless  document  to  the  members^  as  it  gives  no 
powers  equal  to  the  one  we  already  possess.  We  now  have  a 
legal  document ;  we  do  not  require  another  to  be  more  legal. 
We  have  also  a  voice  at  all  eleetions^  and  thus  can  secure 
— if  we  will  be  at  the  trouble  and  expense — the  proper 
governors  and  conservators  of  our  political  rights ;  and  besides 
if^  as  I  believe^  some  are  too  poor  to  attend  the  meetings  in 
London,  they  are  still  too  poor  to  support  a  separate  charter, 
particularly  if  it  is  a  useless  one.  I  consider  this  diploma 
would  be  as  worthless  in  England  as  the  certificate  it  is  to 
replace. 

I  am  informed  that  a  body  of  veterinarians  in  the  west  of 
Scotland  have  already  asked  for  a  proper  representation ;  and 
if  this  be  not  obtained  they  intend  to  act  upon  a  resolution, 
passed  at  one  of  their  m'eetings,  which  provides  that  a  col¬ 
lective  opposition  shall  be  made  against  the  charter. 

Let  our  English  veterinary  medical  associations  me¬ 
morialise  the  Board  of  Trade  through  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons ;  and  if  by  a  united  effort  is  shown  the 
fallacies  which  attach  to  this  so-called  charter  it  is  afterwards 
granted,  I  shall  be  gravely  mistaken. 


Facts  and  Observations. 

Medicine  administered  by  the  Nose. — The  Journal 
des  Connaissances  Medicales  contains  an  article  contributed  by 
Dr.  Raimbert,  on  a  system  he  has  recently  adopted  for  intro¬ 
ducing  medicines  into  the  animal  economy  through  the  nose. 
The  pituitary  membrane,  he  observes,  has  been  hitherto  quite 
neglected  by  physicians  as  an  organ  of  absorption,  the  only 
use  made  of  it  having  been  restricted  to  irritating  it  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  sternutation.  Dr.  Raimbert,  however, 
having  remarked  that  a  powder  composed  of  calomel,  red 
precipitate,  and  sugar  candy,  and  administered  like  snuff  in  a 
case  of  ozena,  had  caused  salivation,  thought  it  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  nose  might  become  a  vehicle  for  other  sub¬ 
stances  too,  especially  in  the  various  affections  of  the  head. 
Actuated  by  this  idea,  he  prescribed  a  powder  composed  of  one 
gramme  of  marsh-mallow  and  five  centigrammes  of  morphine, 
in  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  aged  thirty,  who,  while  labouring 
under  a  severe  attack  of  influenza,  accompanied  with  coryza, 
experienced  a  violent  pain  in  the  left  sub-orbital  nerve.  This 
pain  had  lasted  twenty-four  hours,  had  prevented  his  night’s 
rest,  and  increased  by  fits.  The  above  powder  was  taken  by 
the  patient  in  pinches,  like  snuff,  at  the  rate  of  one  pinch 
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every  second  or  third  hour.  In  the  evening  the  pain 
abated,  the  patient  slept  well  the  whole  night,  and  on  the 
following  day  every  trace  of  pain  had  disappeared.  In  a 
similar  manner,  Dr.  Raimbert  cured  a  violent  headache  by  a 
mixture  of  two  grammes  of  finely  porphyrised  sugar,  and 
five  centigrammes  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphine.  He  also 
mentions  a  case  of  toothache  in  a  patient  aged  sixty-two,  and 
another  in  a  young  man  of  nineteen.  The  former  was 
considerably  relieved,  and  the  latter  perfectly  cured,  by 
two  grammes  of  sugar  and  ten  centigrammes  of  hydrochlorate 
of  morphine. 

Oxalic  Acid  in  the  Leaves  of  Mangold  Wurzel. 
— It  may  be  interesting  to  agriculturists  to  know  that  man¬ 
gold  wurzel  leaves,  in  large  quantities,  are  highly  poisonous, 
and  that  young  pigs  and  cattle  will  infallibly  suffer  from 
eating  them.  Mr.  Church,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
Cirencester  Agricultural  College,  has  tested  them,  and  found 
them  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  salt  of  sorrel ;  in  other 
words,  of  oxalic  acid — in  the  proportion  of  four  ounces  in  a 
hundred  pounds  of  the  fresh  leaves. 

Condensing  Power  of  the  Lungs. — ^\\&Medical  Times 
and  Gazette,  says  Dr.  Richardson,  in  carrying  out  his  re¬ 
searches  on  the  bichloride  of  methyline,  has  been  led  into  a 
new  inquiry,  as  to  the  condensing  power  of  the  pulmonary 
surface  for  gases  and  vapours.  He  believes  that  all  gases  and 
vapours  which  enter  the  blood  by  the  lungs  are  condensed 
by  the  pulmonary  surface  into  a  liquid  state  previous  to 
absorption,  and  this  physiological  result  he  finds  in  curious 
accordance  with  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  Professor 
Graham  on  the  condensation  of  gases  by  platinum  and  col¬ 
loidal  substances.  If  the  condensing  power  of  the  lungs  be 
proved  it  will  afford  an  explanation  of  some  interesting  and 
difficult  physiological  problems. 

Chalk  a  Ferment. — It  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Bechamp 
that  chalk  of  itself  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  ferment,  and 
when  added  to  a  solution  of  starch  or  sugar,  will  establish 
the  alcoholic,  lactic,  and  butyric  fermentations,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  other  substance.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  chalk  formation  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  fossil 
remains  of  minute  organized  beings.  But  independently  of 
these  fossils,  from  which  life  is  gone,  white  chalk,  according 
to  M.  Bechamp,  contains  quite  a  generation  of  living  organ¬ 
isms  less  than  the  infusoria.  These  he  designates  microzyma 
cretm,  and  states  they  are  the  smallest  living  beings  seen,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  powerful  ferment  known. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


ADDRESS  TO  STUDENTS. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  present  our  address  to  the 
student  of  veterinary  medicine  at  the  commencement  of  his 
scholastic  career;  but  an  unanticipated  absence  from  home 
interfered  with  our  usual  arrangements^  and  prevented  the 
fulfilment  of  our  duty.  It  may  not^  however,  prove  inap¬ 
propriate  at  this  the  closing  month  of  another  year  to  offer 
some  admonitions  to  those  in  whose  well-doing  we  have 
ever  felt  an  interest.  We  have  learned  a  little  in  the  school 
of  experience,  of  which  grey  hairs  are  the  sign,  and  that  little 
we  are  desirous  of  communicating. 

The  time  present  is  to  the  student  pregnant  with  im¬ 
portant  results.  A  proper  use  of  so  valuable  a  period  of 
his  life  must  eventuate  both  in  usefulness  and  happiness  to 
the  aspirant,  who  is  naturally  and  rightly  apprehensive 
that,  perhaps,  he  might  fail  in  some  things  which  are 
expected  of  him.  He  enters  possibly  on  altogether  a  new 
sphere  of  life,  and  may  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  vast  tide 
of  humanity  is  composed  of  little  individual  waves,  one  not 
much  stronger  or  swifter  than  another,  yet  all  are  under 
the  control  of  an  all- wise  Power.  His  time  has  to  be  dif¬ 
ferently  occupied  from  that  which  has  been  his  wont.  It 
is,  moreover,  no  season  for  idleness  or  folding  of  the  hands 
in  ease,  but  one  calling  for  the  exercise  of  serious  thought 
and  determination,  if  his  desire  be  to  excel,  and  such  a 
feeling  should  ever  be  predominant  with  him.  To  state  this 
might  appear  as  altogether  uncalled  for  in  the  present  age, 
where  all  around  indicates  progress.  An  observance  of  what 
is  taking  place  in  the  world  generally  will  surely  prove  a 
sufficient  incentive  to  mental  industry.  To  permeate  the 
masses  with  a  love  and  a  desire  for  knowledge,  to  educate 
them  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  now  occupies  the 
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earnest  thoughts  of  all  rightly-constituted  men ;  nor  will  it 
be  long  ere  the  Government  will  be  required  to  devise 
measures  for  a  national  education.  Indeed,  already  means 
are  being  adopted  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
as  a  thing  which  must  be  done  and  done  immediately. 

Middle-class  schools  and  colleges  are  being  formed  in 
almost  every  county  to  meet  the  educational  wants  of  the 
commercial  and  agricultural  classes ;  congresses  are  being 
held,  and  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  students  for  essays  on  given 
subjects,  as  the  physical  sciences  are  to  be  taught  by  recog¬ 
nised  teachers  in  these  schools,  namely,  botany,  chemistry, 
geology,  and  even  veterinary  medicine  in  some  of  them. 
It  therefore  behoves  him — he  who  intends  to  make  this 
last  division  of  science  his  pursuit  in  life — to  be  up  and 
doing.  No  superficial  knowledge  will  suffice  to  give  him  a 
status  in  society  now-a-days  ;  he  must  dig  deep  into  the 
mine  to  obtain  from  thence  its  richest  ore,  and  by  skilful 
manipulation  separate  from  it  the  dross  and  the  refuse,  so 
that  the  pure  metal  may  be  his ;  nor  is  there  anything  to 
deter  him  in  this  his  laudable  pursuit.  Nay,  at  the  present 
time  such  aids  are  at  hand  as  never  existed  before;  all 
seems  to  co-operate  and  to  invite  him  to  labour;  he  has  his 
niche  to  fill,  and  every  corner  of  the  world  is  more  or  less 
important.  He  need  not  be  an  idler  in  the  market-place, 
nor  will  he  be  if  wise. 

We  would  that  this  address  should  supplement  others 
that  have  gone  before.  We  have  no  novelty  to  advance, 
nothing  new  to  propose,  nor  have  we  any  wish  to  supplant 
others.  Our  sincere  desire  is  to  advantage  those  travelling 
the  same  road  we  have  gone — to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
our  experience,  as  already  said,  by  which  we  hope  to  lessen 
their  mental  anxiety  ;  also  to  show  them  that  while  know¬ 
ledge  can  only  be  gained  by  industry,  it  will  amply  repay 
them  for  their  labour,  if  they  faint  not,^^  and  to  aid — 

The  eager  mind 

That  needs  must  think,  and  thinking  needs  must  learn.” 

We  have  just  stated  that  efibrts  are  being  made  that  the 
“  many^^  shall  be  instructed.  It  is  not,  consequently,  that 
the  professional  man  has  only  to  be  on  the  alert.  An'  emi- 
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nent  statesman  has  recorded  his  conviction  that  it  is  alone 
by  the  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  science  among  the 
manufacturers  that  they  can  successfully  compete  with  the 
advances  which  are  taking  place  in  this  our  day  ;  and  a  proof 
of  this  has  been  seen  in  the  late  Universal  Exhibition  in 
Paris.  Another  justly  observed^  in  an  address  delivered  by 
him  to  students^ 

“  That  they  could  hardly  conceive  the  enormous  importance  to  them¬ 
selves  of  the  hours  they  had  now  at  their  disposal  for  study,  and  they 
could  form  no  conception  of  the  bitterness  with  which  they  would  regret 
the  abuse  of  the  opportunities  now  within  their  reach.  The  richness  of 
the  fruit  which  their  labour  would  secure  for  them  was  incalculable. 
The  true  rewards  of  labour  were  found  in  labour  itself,  and  would  be 
enjoyed  by  those  who  were  assiduous  in  their  studies  now.  Those  who 
had  been  unsuccessful  would  be  equally  benefited  by  their  industry,  the 
results  of  which  would  fit  them  the  better  to  withstand  the  temptations 
of  life.  He  did  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  while  he  had  spoken 
of  mental  labour  he  desired  to  decry  physical  excellence,  least  of  all 
would  he  wish  to  see  the  two  divorced,  for  they  were  not  antagonistic ; 
the  one  was  as  it  were  the  complement  of  the  other  in  forming  the  men 
who  had  to  face  the  battle  of  life.  There  never  was  a  period  when  edu¬ 
cation  was  more  important.  They  lived  in  times  when  great  extension 
of  power  was  to  be  granted  to  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  a  power  which  had  been  justly  claimed  and  earned  by  the  classes 
now  about  to  be  admitted  to  its  exercise.  Further,  there  was  pervading 
the  community  a  conviction  that  the  time  had  come  to  extend  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  instruction  among  the  people,  that  they  might  all  contribute  their 
relative  portions  of  intelligence  and  instruction  in  the  great  struggle  of 
life.  They  had  all  much  to  learn — even  the  best  of  them  might  have 
done  more  than  they  had  actually  achieved.  Most  men’s  energies  are 
often  allowed  to  run  to  waste.” 

Lord  John  Hussell  has  very  lately  said  that  to  the  working 
man  a  knowledge  of  science  is  even  more  important  than 
that  of  literature^  from  its  being  more  immediately  practical. 
Let  these  opinions,  which  must  be  purely  disinterested,  and 
emanate  from  men  of  thought  and  position,  have  their  due 
weight  with  you.  Hemember  that  it  is  in  youth-time  the 
seed  has  to  be  sown,  so  that  the  future  plant  may  be  ma¬ 
tured  by  age,  and,  depending  on  its  culture,  so  will  be  the 
fruit.  You  are  in  pursuit  of  truth — not  truth  abstractedly 
considered,  but  one  of  its  many  manifestations — one  of  its 
streams,  which,  if  traced,  leads  up  to  what  has  been  compared 
to  a  mighty  ocean.  At  its  margin  breakers  may  seem  to 
defy  the  launching  of  your  bark  upon  it ;  but  let  not 
these  affright  you ;  heed  not  the  threatening  waves,  but 
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boldly  uofurl  your  sails,  and  catch  the  favouring  breeze ; 
always  watchfully  eye  the  beacon^s  light,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
sunken  rocks  and  quicksands ;  nor  suffer  any  doubts  to 
arise  on  your  mind  of  a  successful  voyage,  remembering 
what  the  poet  has  said : 


“  The  sea  of  Truth 

Lies  blue  and  calm  beyond  ;  and  who  succeeds 
In  breasting  the  chafed  breakers  of  the  shore — 

Seething  with  rifted  weed  and  clouding  sand — 

Floats,  radiant,  onward,  strengthened  evermore 
The  under-drifts  of  error  to  withstand. 

For  do  not  doubt  it,  ye  who  beat  in  strife 

The  shallow  waters,  but  to  blind  and  choke, — 

There  is  a  true  philosophy  of  life 

For  those  who  win  their  way  with  manly  stroke, 

Deep  waters,  where  the  rippling  splendour  glows, 

And  the  calmed  soul  has  solace  and  repose.^’ 

It  is  true  that  all  this  demands  perseverance  as  well  as 
labour  of  the  mind ;  and  the  wise  man  has  told  us,  all 
things  are  full  of  labour  and  doubtless  labour  is  good, 
both  for  the  mind  and  the  body ;  and  it  is  for  work  that 
God  has  given  to  us  fitting  faculties.  It  may  be  that  much 
we  do  in  our  erring  judgment  proves  in  vain  ;  Sisyphus-like, 
the  stone  rolls  back  again  after  we  had  fondly  hoped  it  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  we  have  again  wearily  to 
renew  the  ascent ;  but  by  perseverance  we  in  the  end 
succeed  in  the  accomplishment  of  our  desires,  always  pro¬ 
vided  that  these  be  consonant  with  what  is  right.  It  will 
not  be  smooth  sailing  with  you  at  all  times.  Difficulties,  dif¬ 
fering  in  degree  and  extent,  will  be  sure  to  arise,  but  never 
give  up  the  confidence  that  hope  inspires.  “  Hope  on — 
hope  ever,^^  for  strong  is  the  patience  that  is  born  of 
hope  : 

"  Hope,  it  has  been  said,  is  an  essential  constituent  of  human  life. 
Man  was  not  made  for  the  present,  and  the  present  was  never  designed 
to  satisfy  man.  Human  life  is  a  transition  from  hope  to  hope.  It  dawns 
upon  the  soul  in  the  feeblest  hours  of  infancy,  and  fades  not  even  when 
on  tottering  limbs  the  aged  pilgrim  treads  the  last  dark  vale  of  life. 
The  child  hopes  for  the  schoolboy’s  satchel ;  the  schoolboy  for  the  work¬ 
shop  or  the  desk ;  the  youth  hopes  to  be  a  man  ;  and  the  man,  be  his 
position  or  attainments  what  they  may,  reaches  after  something  still  be¬ 
yond.  Alas,  if  his  hopes  are  bounded  by  the  precincts  of  this  narrow 
world  and  confined  within  the  limits  of  this  little  life  !  Hope  permeates 
society,  proves  the  mainspring  of  action,  impels  to  labour,  and  makes 
fatigue  tolerable.  The  artizan,  the  shopman,  and  the  clerk ;  the  mer- 
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chant,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  tradesman ;  the  poet,  the  statesman, 
and  the  warrior ;  men  of  art,  science,  and  letters, — feel  the  potent  spell 
of  hope.  Its  beams  add  splendour  to  the  palace  and  enliven  the  gloom 
of  the  cottage;  for  the  monarch  in  the  one  has  something  more  to  desire, 
and  the  most  forlorn  child  of  penury  in  the  other  something  to  expect. 
Without  hope,  energy  expires  and  life  becomes  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be 
borne.” 

In  this  address,  which  has  been  more  brief  than  has  been 
our  custom,  for  reasons  already  assigned,  we  have  entered 
into  few  particulars,  and  offered  nothing  in  the  way  of  advice 
to  the  student  how  best  to  pursue  his  studies.  This  we 
might  have  been  contented  to  leave  to  others,  yet  we  venture 
to  append  the  following  admirable  remarks  by  Dr.  Miller — 
a  name  well  known  among  us — as  supplying  our  deficiency, 
and  embodying  more,  perhaps,  than  we  could  have  said.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  they  were  addressed  by  him  to 
medical  students  at  the  recent  opening  of  the  session  at  the 
King^s  College,  and  the  principles  enunciated  are  applicable 
to  both  divisions  of  medicine. 

“I  shall  direct  my  remarks  chiefly  to  those  who  are  just  commencing 
their  career  among  us,  and  who  may  perhaps  not  unnaturally  feel  some 
degree  of  perplexity  and  apprehension  at  the  formidable  array  of  studies 
to  which  they  are  now  at  once  introduced  as  a  preliminary  to  the  practice 
of  their  profession. 

“  It  will  not  be  sufficient  for  any  one  of  you,  however  diligent,  to 
content  himself  with  mere  attendance  upon  lectures.  Admirable  as 
these  may  be,  they  can  only  present  an  outline  of  the  subject,  which  the 
student  must  fill  up  by  reading  and  reflection.  No  man  can  really  do 
the  work  of  thinking  for  another,  if  that  other  is  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  cypher.  The  most  important  part  of  every  man’s  education  is 
that  which  he  gives  to  himself.  He  must  learn  to  master  his  own  mind, 
and  to  conquer  the  tendency  which  everyone  naturally  has  to  prefer 
ease  to  persevering  work.  When  once  the  habit  of  steady  application 
has  been  acquired,  all  others  are  comparatively  easy. 

“  In  preparing  yourselves  for  the  practice  of  your  profession,  your  great 
object  must  be  to  seize  upon  the  principles  of  each  branch  of  your  studies ; 
and  it  is  here  that  good  lectures  are  of  such  value  in  directing  the  mind 
of  the  student.  Do  not  suppose,  however,  that  I  wish  you  to  undervalue 
the  acquisition  of  even  very  minute  details  in  certain  cases.  Details 
indeed  are  not  to  be  despised  or  neglected,  for  it  is  upon  the  mastery  of 
detail  that  all  successful  practice  depends.  All  acquired  knowledge  to  be 
valuable,  must  be  precise  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  the  selection  of  those 
points  that  must  be  filled  up  minutely,  and  the  omission  of  details  where 
the  knowledge  of  the  principles  only  will  suffice  in  others,  are  essential 
conditions  to  success  In  study  ;  and  in  such  cases  a  hint  obtained  from  the 
professor  may  often  save  you  many  an  hour  of  profitless  labour.  For 
example — The  custom  of  taking  notes  during  lectures  is  one  which  may 
be  beneficial  or  injurious,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  carried 
out.  If  judiciously  managed,  it  may  be  of  great  value.  Unless,  how¬ 
ever,  you  are  a  master  of  shorthand  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  endeavour 
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to  take  down  all  that  is  said.  The  great  value  of  notes  of  lectures  will 
be  to  guide  you  in  your  subsequent  reading ;  but  since  most  of  the  details 
given  in  systematic  courses  of  lectures  will  be  found  in  the  text-books 
upon  the  subject,  it  would  be  waste  of  effort  to  do  more  than  preserve 
the  heads  and  main  divisions  of  the  discourse.  If  more  be  attempted, 
the  attention  is  in  danger  of  being  distracted  by  the  mechanical  effort  of 
writing,  and  the  drift  of  the  argument  of  being  lost  in  consequence.  It 
will  often  be  useful  to  take  down  references  to  books,  numerical  details, 
and  special  information  of  any  kind.  If  it  is  an  experimental  lecture,  a 
list  of  the  illustrations  employed  may  be  preserved ;  whilst  a  sketch  of 
any  particular  piece  of  apparatus,  or  of  the  arrangement  of  an  experi¬ 
ment,  will  frequently  both  save  a  long  description  and  recall  the  whole 
more  vividly  to  the  memory.  In  short,  good  notes  to  a  lecture  are  like 
an  index- map  to  an  intricate  country,  upon  which  a  few  of  the  leading 
rivers,  mountains,  and  cities  are  clearly  marked  out. 

“  Every  student  who  aspires  to  distinguish  himself — and  who  is  there 
among  you  that  does  not  ?  — must  set  apart  methodically  certain  portions 
of  the  day  for  study.  Four  or  five  hours  a  day  spent  in  real  study,  in 
addition  to  the  time  occupied  in  the  class-room,  in  dissecting,  and  at  the 
hospital,  will  be  as  much  as  will  be  profitable  to  most  men.  The  mental 
food,  like  the  food  for  the  body,  must  be  digested  and  assimilated,  other¬ 
wise  it  will  not  become  part  of  the  mind,  nor  will  it  be  available  for  use. 

“  This  systematic  and  orderly  arrangement  of  your  studies  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  custom  of  drawing  up  every  evening  a  plan  for 
your  work  on  the  following  day ;  it  will  preserve  you  from  indecision, 
and  will  save  time  as  you  pass  from  one  pursuit  to  another  in  its  due 
order.  You  will  then  also  be  in  less  danger  of  falling  into  the  habit  of 
procrastination,  which  so  often  ruins  a  promising  character.  If  you  know 
that  a  thing  which  must  be  done  can  be  done  at  once,  do  not  postpone  it. 
The  recollection  of  the  duty  will  either  hang  uneasily  over  you,  and  rob 
you  of  your  repose,  or  else  you  will  become  indifferent;  the  habit  of 
delay  will  be  confirmed,  and  your  power  over  yourself  will  be  weakened. 

“  The  first  requisite  to  successful  study  is  the  concentration  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind  upon  the  subject  in  hand ;  and  this  concentration  of 
the  faculties,  though  a  voluntary  act,  is  difficult  at  first  to  accomplish, 
but  it  gradually  becomes  easier  by  repeated  practice.  A  well-trained 
mind  will  find  that  this  process  will  afford  invaluable  aid  to  the  memory, 
even  when  not  naturally  retentive,  whilst  it  will  enable  one  endowed  with 
a  really  strong  memory  to  acquire  a  knowledge  at  once  ready  and  accu¬ 
rate,  of  any  subject  which  he  may  select. 

We  often  hear  complaints  of  memory  on  the  part  of  those  who  really 
ought  to  blame  themselves  for  want  of  attention.  The  same  man  who 
complains  that  his  memory  is  so  bad  that  he  forgets  what  he  has  read  as 
soon  as  he  has  closed  the  book,  will,  nevertheless,  often  give  you  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  a  boat-race,  or  of  a  game  at  cricket,  or  of  football,  in  which 
he  was  himself  personally  interested,  with  the  minute  details  of  every 
incident,  showing  no  want  of  memory  in  this  case,  where  his  bodily  and 
mental  powers  were  called  into  full  activity. 

^  “  The  mind  must  be  directed  to  the  subject  for  a  certain  time  with  a 
view  to  remembering  it,  and  the  idea  must  be  strengthened  by  repetition. 
Systematic  repetition  or  review  of  the  leading  features  of  the  subject 
under  study  should  never  be  neglected.  It  is  irksome,  but  indispensable. 
This  habit  of  directing  the  mind  intensely  to  whatever  comes  before  it  in 
reading  or  observation  should  therefore  be  cultivated  by  all  means  in 
your  power,  and  the  opposite  habit  of  listless  inactivity  should  be  care- 
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fully  guarded  against,  for  in  this  lies  the  foundation  of  a  sound  intellec¬ 
tual  character. 

“  Next  to  attention,  there  is  nothing  that  affords  so  important  an  aid 
to  the  memory  as  the  habit  of  associating  ideas  correctly  with  each  other. 
The  constant  practice  of  tracing  the  relation  between  new  facts  and 
those  already  acquired  ;  the  custom  of  referring  facts  to  the  principles 
which  they  contain,  illustrate,  or  extend,  is  of  the  utmost  value  ;  since  it 
not  only  fixes  the  new  facts  firmly  in  the  memory,  but  it  refers  them  to 
their  proper  place  in  the  mind,  thereby  enabling  you  to  recall  them  in 
connection  with  the  subject  itself  to  which  they  may  relate.  This  mental 
operation  is  most  important  to  prevent  confusion  of  mind.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  less  necessary  than  the  corresponding  mechanical  process  of  arranging 
one’s  papers ;  in  which  every  one  at  once  feels  the  importance  of  sepa¬ 
rating  those  relating  to  different  subjects,  while  those  referred  to  allied 
ones  are  placed  together,  each  series  being  indicated  by  its  appropriate 
label. 

“  The  habit  of  correct  association  may  be  attained  by  any  one,  but  it 
requires  assiduous  cultivation.  It  not  only  exerts  a  great  influence  upon 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  also  upon  the  formation  of  the  mental 
characteristics ;  and  it  is  closely  connected  both  with  that  activity  of 
mind  which  it  is  so  important  to  foster,  and  with  that  soundness  of  judg¬ 
ment  upon  which  so  much  of  the  solidity  of  a  character,  and  its  useful¬ 
ness  to  others,  must  depend  in  future  life. 

“Now,  in  medical  science  there  are  sources  of  uncertainty  which  do 
not  exist  in  physical  science.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  arises 
from  the  fact  that,  in  most  cases,  we  cannot  make  experiments  and  vary 
them  at  pleasure.  In  nearly  every  case  of  disease  we  must  content  our¬ 
selves  with  the  observation  of  the  phenomena  :  and  how  much  lies  hid 
even  from  the  most  careful  observation  !  We  see  complex  results  only, 
but  cannot  trace  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  produce  them.  Hence 
accurate  inferences  can  be  deduced  only  by  slow  degrees ;  and  hence  it 
is  in  so  many  instances  difficult  to  estimate  the  true  value  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  at  which  we  have  actually  arrived. 

“The  remaining  subject  with  which  you  will  be  engaged  during  your 
first  winter  session  is  Chemistry  ;  by  which  you  are  taught  the  nature, 
properties,  and  modes  of  combination  of  the  different  kinds  of  matter ; 
a  science  of  vast  extent,  and  of  fundamental  importance  to  you.  From 
its  wide  range,  and  its  difficulty,  there  is  no  branch  which  the  student  is 
more  often  tempted  to  neglect  than  this,  although  its  bearing  upon  the 
practical  part  of  his  profession  is  unquestionably  very  great.  -It  will  be  my 
business,  after  impressing  upon  you  its  leading  principles,  to  endeavour 
to  guide  you  in  selecting  those  parts  of  the  science  which  admit  of  direct 
application  to  your  profession.  For  instance,  the  microscopic  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  physiologist  and  the  pathologist  would  be  partial  and  incomplete 
if  the  various  tissues  were  unravelled  only  by  the  aid  of  the  scalpel  or  the 
needle.  The  judicious  use  of  solvents,  the  application  of  tinctorial  agents, 
and  the  various  expedients  of  microscopic  chemistry,  must  be  called  in 
at  every  step  to  assist  the  ruder  dissections  effected  by  the  knife. 

“  With  the  chemistry  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  water  many  of  the 
most  important  problems  of  hygiene  and  sanitary  science  are  bound  up. 
Efficient  ventilation,  or  the  removal  of  that  portion  of  the  atmosphere 
which  has  become  chemically  altered  by  respiration  or  by  combustion, 
and  which  is  consequently  no  longer  fitted  for  the  due  support  of  life,  is 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  sanitary  reformer.  It  is  for  this  purpose 
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that  he  widens  streets,  opens  courts,  puts  in  additional  windows,  and 
inserts  ventilating  gratings.  It  is  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  the  air  we 
breathe  by  the  miasmata  evolved  by  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  and  the  spread  of  pestilence  and  death,  that  it  becomes  necessary 
to  close  the  cesspool,  and  to  cause  the  closet  to  be  properly  trapped.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  officer  of  health  insists  upon  the  removal  of 
heaps  of  ordure,  which,  when  duly  returned  to  the  soil,  serve  as  needful 
manure  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  future  plants,  and  which,  by  the  trans¬ 
forming  action  of  the  chemistry  of  vegetation,  again  become  fitted  to 
supply  food  and  vigour  to  the  animal  creation. 

“  Typhus,  diarrhoea,  even  cholera  itself,  may  often  be  traced  to  con¬ 
tamination  of  the  water  supply  of  a  district  with  organic  impurity ;  and 
in  such  cases  a  simple  chemical  examination  of  the  water  has  often  re¬ 
vealed  the  acting  cause,  and  thus  led  at  once  to  the  adoption  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  remedy  in  the  introduction  of  water  from  a  purer  source.  As 
illustrations  of  the  direct  applications  of  chemistry  to  medical  practice, 
I  need  but  remind  you  of  the  large  and  important  class  of  diseases  of 
the  kidneys  and  bladder.  The  difierent  forms  of  gravel  and  the  varieties 
of  calculous  affections  can  onlyj  be  successfully  treated  by  carefully 
watching  the  changing  chemical  conditions  of  the  urine  and  its  deposits. 
In  diabetes  and  albuminuria,  it  is  from  the  application  of  chemical  tests 
that  the  physician  obtains  the  most  rapid  and  certain  indications  of  the 
progress  of  the  disease  and  the  effects  of  his  remedies. 

“  Few  subjects  offer  more  important  matter  for  investigation  from  a 
chemical  point  of  view  than  the  various  forms  of  dyspepsia ;  for  there  is 
no  function  more  intimately  dependent  than  digestion  upon  chemical 
changes ;  and  yet  there  are  few  over  which  we  at  present  possess  less 
definite  control.  The  manner  in  which  the  food  becomes  converted  into 
a  soluble  form,  suitable  not  merely  for  absorption  but  for  assimilation, 
is,  indeed,  but  little  understood ;  and  no  greater  service  could  be  ren¬ 
dered  to  practical  medicine  than  a  sound  interpretation  of  the  physiology 
of  digestion,  and  of  the  pathology  of  dyspepsia ;  and  this  we  must  look 
for  at  the  hands  of  the  chemical  physiologist. 

Let  me,  then,  earnestly  urge  you  to  the  diligent  study  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  chemistry.  In  no  branch  of  science  is  it  of  more  importance 
to  obtain  a  strong  grasp  of  principles,  and  in  none,  from  the  enormous 
mass  of  facts  which  it  embraces,  is  a  judicious  selection  of  the  parts  to 
be  studied  in  detail  more  indispensable.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
subject  which  will  by  its  intrinsic  value  and  interest  more  arnply  repay 
the  time  and  labour  bestowed  upon  its  acquisition.” 

It  is  well  known  there  is  an  influence  of  mind  over  matter, 
and  vice  versa.  We  have  lately  ascended  Alpine  heights, 
and  felt  that  thrill  of  soul  and  buoyancy  of  spirits  on  looking 
abroad  on  the  Creator's  sublimer  works,  which  they  alone  can 
give,  and  which  here  abound, — the  everlasting  hills  crowned 
with  perpetual  snow,  the  cradle  of  the  avalanche,  and  the 
source  of  mighty  rivers,  which  rise  as  feeble  streams  at  first, 
but  they  soon  coalesce,  and  form  a  rushing  torrent  that 
dashes  down  the  face  of  the  mountain  into  the  deep,  deep 
vale  below,  rendering  it  fruitful,  and  giving  sustenance  to 
man  and  beast.  Now,  what  we  have  done  bodily  would  we 
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have  you  do  mentally.  Boldly  scale  the  hill  of  science, 
explore  its  dark  and  deep  recesses,  climb  its  highest  pin¬ 
nacles,  attaining  thus  to  a  knowledge  of  the  beginnings  of 
things  j  this  will  expand  the  mind,  making  it  free  as  air,  and 
give  to  it  a  healthy  tone ;  strengthen  the  mental  sight,  and 
impart  to  it  both  elasticity  and  a  power  of  comprehension 
that  will  make  you  strong  alike  for  duty  or  for  combat,  which 
are  too  often  twin  associates.  And  ever  remember  the 
motto — 

“  Labor  est  orare.” 

“  Work  and  reverence,”  says  Carlyle,  “  and  let  the  reverence  be  three¬ 
fold  ;  not  alone  for  that  which  is  above  you,  not  alone  for  that  which  is 
around  and  about  you  on  your  own  level,  but  also  for  that  which  is 
beneath  you.” 

“  Work  and  despair  not.” 


Review. 


Quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. — Hor. 


Chemistry,  Inorganic  and  Organic,  with  Experiments,  and  a 
Comparison  of  Equivalent  and  Molecular  Formulce.  By 
Charles  Loudon  Bloxam,  Professor  of  Practical 
Chemistry  in  King^s  College,  London,  &c.  &c.  Lon¬ 
don  :  John  Churchill  and  Sons,  New  Burlington 
Street. 

For  many  years  Abel  and  Bloxam^s  ‘  Handbook  of  Che¬ 
mistry^  has  been  well  and  favorably  known  as  a  work  wherein 
were  to  be  found  clear,  concise,  and  correct  descriptions  of 
the  leading  chemical  facts,  so  far  as  they  were  connected 
with  inorganic  or  mineral  substances,  and  it  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  regret  that  the  authors  were  not  induced  to  com¬ 
plete  their  work,  and  thereby  extend  its  usefulness,  by  writing 
a  volume  on  organic  chemistry. 

It  is  therefore  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  are  enabled 
to  announce  the  issue  of  Professor  Bloxam^s  book,  which  is 
really  a  third  edition  of  that  originally  written  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Abel,  but  containing,  in  addition,  a  capital  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  organic  division  of  the  science  of  whieh  he 
treats. 

Were  we  asked  to  recommend  the  best  book  in  the  English 
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language,  in  wliicli  is  contained  plain  directions  for  perform¬ 
ing  the  simplest,  and  in  every  way  most  telling  experiments, 
we  should  certainly  name  Professor  Bloxam^s,  for  in  addition 
to  luminous  and  complete  advice  respecting  the  performance 
of  experiments,  the  apparatus  to  be  employed  is  illustrated 
by  woodcuts  of  great  excellence.  These  qualities,  added  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  facts  and  principles  are  explained 
in  language  denuded  as  much  as  possible  of  technicalities, 
enable  us  to  speak  in  the  most  favorable  terms  of  the  book, 
and  to  recommend  it  to  the  student  desirous  of  obtaining 
a  sound  and  general  acquaintance  with  chemical  science 
and  art. 

In  the  preface.  Professor  Bloxam  states,  that  In  ex¬ 
plaining  chemical  changes  by  equations,  I  have,  as  a  general 
rule,  employed  symbols  representing  combining  weights  (or 
equivalents),  and  not  atoms  of  the  elements.  Had  the  work 
been  intended  for  advanced  students,  I  should  have  hesitated 
to  incur  the  reproach  of  obstinate  conservatism,  or  of  being 
behind  the  ehemical  spirit  of  the  time,  though  even  then, 
which  of  the  more  advanced  systems  was  to  be  adopted  would 
have  been  a  very  formidable  question,  for  at  present  the 
different  modes  of  representing  chemical  changes  are  almost 
as  numerous  as  chemical  writers.^^  Now,  while  we  fully 
endorse  much  that  the  professor  has  stated,  we  are  neverthe¬ 
less  of  opinion  that,  as  the  new  atomic  and  molecular  weights 
are  in  harmony  with  a  greater  number  of  both  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  bodies  than  the  old ;  and  that,  as  in 
the  unitary  system  of  notation,  much  less  speculation  is 
involved  than  in  any  other,  the  old  and  almost  exploded 
doctrines  might  easily  and  with  advantage  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  for  the  new  ones  just  mentioned.  We  consider  these 
remarks  to  be  especially  true  in  reference  to  a  work  like  the 
^  Handbook  of  Chemistry,"’  as  it  deals  but  little  with  principle 
and  much  with  fact  and  experiment.  Moreover,  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  difficulties  and  objections  above  referred  to  by  the 
<  professor  are  chiefly  apparent  to  those  who  have  learned  and 
used  old  chemical  systems,  but  who  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  be  also  up’^  in  those  of  modern  times.  The  beginner 
would  not  be  hampered  in  this  manner ;  and  inasmuch  as  we 
believe  that  the  unitary  system  teaches  a  simpler  and  truer 
chemistry  than  any  other,  we  feel  that  had  Professor  Bloxam 
adopted  it,  he  would  have  rendered  still  more  valuable 
and  perfect  the  very  capital  work  it  has  been  our  privilege  to 
notice. 
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Translations  and  Reviews  of  Continental 
Veterinary  Journals, 

By  W.  Ernes,  M.R.C.V.S.,  London. 

IMPORTANT  TO  BREEDERS  OE  STOCK.— STERILITY  IN 

MARES. 

Since  1859,  M.  Andre  of  Fleurus  (Belgium),  has  prac¬ 
tised  with  great  success  the  mechanical  dilatation  of  the  os 
uteri  in  mares  when  in  heat,  which  had  been  repeatedly  but 
unsuccessfully  put  to  the  horse. 

When  this  operation  is  indicated,  the  os  uteri  is  found  to 
be  in  a  state  of  great  rigidity,  which  produces  a  complete 
occlusion  of  the  vagino-uterine  opening,  and  prevents  the 
fecundating  fluid  from  penetrating  into  the  uterine  cavity  at 
the  time  of  coition. 

The  modus  facendi  is  as  follows  :  A  side  line  is  put  on  the 
near  hind  leg ;  by  means  of  this  the  foot  is  raised  from  the 
ground,  then  the  head  being  elevated  by  the  twitch,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  animal  kicking,  the  operator  introduces  his  hand, 
previously  well  oiled,  into  the  vulva.  He  then  passes  first 
one  finger  into  the  vagino-uterine  opening,  keeping  it  there 
awhile  until  the  rigidity  of  the  parts  relaxes ;  he  next  intro¬ 
duces  two  fingers,  and  afterwards  three,  taking  care  to  steep 
his  hand  in  olive  oil,  which  is  more  unctuous  and  dries  less 
rapidly  than  some  other  oils ;  finally,  he  forms  a  cone  with 
his  fingers,  causing  a  passage  by  manipulating  slowly,  and 
with  care  and  patience.  When  he  has  succeeded  in  intro¬ 
ducing  the  whole  hand  through  the  passage,  leaving  it  there 
for  a  little  while,  he  removes  it  by  turning  it  right  and  left. 
The  mare  is  then  put  to  the  horse. 

This  practice  is  much  resorted  to  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fleurus,  consequently  M.  Andre  operates  on  a  great  number 
of  mares  every  year. — Annales  Veterinaire. 


NOTES  ON  THE  RINDERPEST. 

By  E.  C.  Hekmeyer,  Professor  at  the  Veterinary  School  of  Utrecht. 
Transmission  of  the  Virus  of  Uinder^est  hy  persons. 

In  1711,  Lancisi  had  already  observed  this  mode  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  he  quotes  the  ipstance  of  a  peasant  having  visited 
an  infected  stable,  who  afterwards  propagated  the  pest  in  the 
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district.  Vicq  d^Azyr  [Expose  des  Moyens,  ^c.  Paris,  1776, 
p.  11)  states  that  a  proprietor  of  Bigone  fearing  for  his  cattle, 
constructed  a  large  shed  or  stable,  near  Ossan,  which  he  com¬ 
pletely  isolated,  and  in  it  he  shut  up  his  cattle,  which  he 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  one  person  only,  who  was  not  allowed 
under  any  pretext  whatever  to  have  converse,  or  permit  any 
person  to  be  admitted,  or  to  have  any  communication  with 
the  neighbouring  farms.  All  w^ent  on  well  for  a  long  time ; 
but  the  neighbours,  seeing  their  cattle  decimated  by  the 
epizootic,  became  jealous.  One  day  when  the  place,  being 
less  diligently  guarded  and  the  door  left  open,  a  neighbour 
went  in,  and  thus  communicated  the  malady ;  the  cattle, 
which  had  been  so  long  protected,  by  the  adoption  of  these 
prudent  measures,  became  a  prey  to  the  plague. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1813,  some  Swedish  troops  took 
up  their  quarters  for  the  night  at  Lobourg,  in  Silesia.  They 
confined  their  cattle  in  the  cemetery  of  that  place,  where  the 
peasants  had  to  bring  fodder  for  them.  Some  days  after, 
the  plague  broke  out  amongst  their  own  cattle,  but  only 
amongst  those  of  the  twenty-one  persons  who  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  carrying  of  the  provision  to  the  cattle  of  the 
troops  (according  to  Yeith). 

A  farrier  communicated  the  malady  to  several  animals  by 
exploring  the  rectum,  after  having  performed  the  same  ope¬ 
ration  on  an  animal  affected  with  the  malady.  He  confessed 
the  fact  to  Buniva;  who  also  reports  that  a  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  infected  several  oxen  -  by  bleeding  them  after  having 
bled  some  animals  affected  with  the  plague. 

Butchers  in  quest  of  animals  to  supply  their  trade  have 
frequently  spread  the  malady ;  and  a  farrier  infected  his  own 
cattle  by  treating  infected  animals. 

In  1814,  the  fine  stock  of  poll  cows  at  Bambouillet  all 
perished,  through  oxen  intended  for  the  provision  of  the 
troops,  and  conducted  by  fifty  drovers,  having  to  sojourn  in 
the  place.  Although  attended  by  a  guard  of  thirty  soldiers, 
one  of  the  drover^s  wives  surreptitiously  went  and  milked  one 
of  the  cows  in  the  night.  Soon  afterwards  the  fearful  plague 
broke  out  amongst  them,  and  the  whole  herd  died,  in  spite  of 
*  all  that  was  done  to  save  them. 

When  the  malady  breaks  out  in  several  herds  in  succes¬ 
sion,  and  at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other,  it  is  always 
found  that  there  exists  some  relationship  or  friendship 
between  the  proprietors,  leading  to  intercourse  w^hich  was 
overlooked,  but  which  explains  the  transmission  of  the 
malady. 
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In  1859  a  shepherd,  who  practised  unlawfully  as  a  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeon,  infected  three  villages  in  Prussia  with  this 
malady  {Miltlieilungen  aus  der  Praxis,  1859-60,  Hertwig). 
We  also  read  in  the  same  journal  how  a  butcher  spread  the 
infecting  virus. 

Vicq  d’Azyr  relates  [Expose,  that  when  experimenting 
with  the  virus  of  the  epizootic,  he  had  placed  the  clothes  of  a 
person  that  had  attended  cattle  affected  with  the  rinderpest 
on  healthy  animals,  and  three  of  them  contracted  the 
malady. 

In  1796  the  same  experiment  was  repeated  in  Piedmont, 
with  the  same  results.  Tocco  [VierteljaliresscJirift,  1864, 
p.  61)  informs  us  that  a  porter,  coming  from  some  infected 
cattle,  infected  all  the  oxen  in  a  stable. 

If  we  may  believe  Maresh,  a  person  having  visited  some 
sheep  that  were  affected  with  the  malady,  took  it  to  his  own 
cattle  [Vierteljahresschrift,  1833,  p.  66). 

At  Oudhoorn  the  rinderpest  was  imported  by  an  indivi¬ 
dual  coming  from  an  infected  stable  [IS ederlandsche  Staats 
Courant,  Jan.  2,  1866). 

At  Alphen  and  its  neighbourhood  the  malady  was  propa¬ 
gated  by  cowherds  and  persons  who  undertake  to  extirpate 
moles  in  the  meadows  [Ibid.,  Jan.  27,  1866). 

At  Nieweveen  the  malady  was  introduced  by  a  boatman 
coming  from  Haasdricht  [Ibid.,  Jon.  20,  1866). 

At  Ter  Aar  the  malady  was  introduced  by  means  of  a 
stock-breeder’s  servant,  who  had  been  in  contact  with  an 
infected  calf. 

Frequently  the  malady  is  spread  far  and  wide  by  cattle- 
dealers,  butchers,  &c.,  hence  the  advice  given  of  not  admit¬ 
ting  these  persons  cannot  be  too  carefully  observed.  Lately 
the  malady  was  imported  at  Harlemmermeer  and  at  Zwoller- 
kerspel  by  cattle-dealers. 


Transmission  of  the  Virus  of  Rinderpest  by  Bags,  Cords,  and 

Sacks. 

Grognier  [Recueil  IX,  p.  23)  relates  how  this  malady  was 
introduced  into  Marance.  An  individual  named  Pommerel 
went  to  Anse  to  buy  rags,  among  which  were  some  old  ones 
that  had  been  used  on  cows.  These  were  placed  on  a  wagon 
which  was  drawn  by  two  cows,  and  were  afterwards  put  in  a 
barn  through  which  the  cattle  had  to  pass  to  go  to  their 
pasture.  Pommerel  was  seized  with  terror  when  he  saw  the 
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latter  smell  the  rags,  and  suddenly  draw  back.  Shortly 
after,  all  his  cattle  died,  including  the  tWo  cows  which  had 
drawn  the  fatal  load. 

Old  clothings  have  transmitted  the  virus  after  three  months 
(Am-Pach). 

At  Sommariva  the  disease  was  introduced  by  some  oxen 
which  had  been  licking  a  rope  that  had  been  used  to  drag 
the  carcase  of  a  cow  that  had  died  from  the  rinderpest 
(Buniva). 

We  read  in  the  Journal  of  Utrecht  (No.  13, 1866),  that  this 
malady  was  propagated  by  sacks  that  were  filled  with  rice-meal 
for  feeding  the  cattle.  These  sacks  belonged  to  the  forage- 
dealer,  and  were  carried  from  stable  to  stable  without  think¬ 
ing  of  the  danger  of  propagating  the  malady. 


Transmission  of  the  Virus  hy  dead  meat.  Hood,  fat ^  and  milk. 

Buniva  relates  that  all  the  horned  cattle  which  had  been 
near  the  place  where  those  who  had  died  from  the  plague 
had  been  buried,  became  infected  with  it. 

It  has  been  proved  in  courts  of  justice  that  evil-disposed 
persons  have  introduced  the  malady  by  hiding  pieces  of  meat 
in  the  straw  or  hay  in  stables  and  sheds. 

The  plague  has  always  spread  rapidly  wherever  the  flesh 
of  infected  animals  has  been  allowed  to  be  sold  without 
restriction. 

Buniva  was  witness  to  the  following  fact :  At  Froscasso  a 
tramp  passed  the  night  in  a  stable  free  from  the  plague.  He 
had  in  his  possession  some  pounds  of  meat  taken  from 
infected  cattle  ;  and  this  sufficed  to  spread  the  malady 
throughout  the  district. 

Bojanus  and  Ribbe  report  several  analogous  instances. 

Hafacker  [Lehrb.  u.  d.  Gew'dhnl.  Allgemikrayihh.  des  pferdes. 
Rmdviches,  Sfc.,  1823,  p.  13)  asserts  that  the  virulent  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  muscular  parts  are  such  that  it  suffices  to 
bring  them  near  the  sheds  to  introduce  the  disease.  At 
Bittenfeld  the  malady  broke  out  in  every  shed  where  the 
proprietors  had  made  use  of  diseased  meat. 

The  village  of  Klein  Botwer  was  exempt  from  it  as  long 
as  they  abstained  from  the  introduction  of  infected  meat. 

Reuner  (1844,  p.  44;  Maresch  Viertelyahresschrifly  xix, 
1863,  p.  67)  reports  several  facts  in  support  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  contagion  by  means  of  meat. 

A  dog  dragging  a  piece  of  infected  meat  propagated  the 
plague  [Nederlandsche  Staats  Courant). 
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The  same  occurred  at  Parmanesterok^  in  Austria  {Yiertel- 
jahresscJirift,  185  l^i  p.  10). 

At  Alphen  the  plague  broke  out  after  the  transport  and 
the  retailing  of  infected  meat  [Neclerlandsche  Staats  Courant) . 

Camper  and  Munniks  transmitted  the  disease  to  four 
calves^  by  inoculating  them  with  blood  taken  from  an  animal 
which  had  died  of  rinderpest. 

Engelman  (176.3)  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  fabrics  dyed 
with  Prussian  blue^  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  blood  from 
cattle  employed  in  the  making  of  it,  which,  he  considered, 
contributed  to  the  spreading  of  the  malady. 

The  same  remark  holds  good  in  reference  to  the  refining  of 
sugar  with  blood. 

Four  calves  were  inoculated  by  Camper  with  the  fat  of 
diseased  animals,  and  died  of  it. 

The  purifying  of  tallow^  establishments  in  the  forest  and 
plains  of  Piedmont  (Buniva  says)  were  interdicted,  because 
it  was  found  that  cattle  grazing  within  their  vicinity  took 
the  plague. 

The  makers  of  candles  and  glue,  according  to  Engelman 
(1763),  and  Atta  (1765),  contributed  to  the  propagation  of 
the  plague.  The  latter  even  considered  that  the  tan-pit  in 
which  the  hides  had  been  tanned  was  impregnated  with  the 
virus,  or  might  contain  the  germ  of  it. 

In  Zuidland  (Sept.  12,  1865),  the  plague,  it  was  supposed, 
was  communicated  to  some  calves  by  milk  being  given  to 
them  fromjinfected  cows  {Nederlandsche  Staats  Courant,  Oct.  10, 
1865).  At  Kethel,  a  stock-breeder  told  me  he  had  lost 
fourteen  calves  from  the  same  cause. 

Camper,  in  his  letter  to  the  Etats-Generaux  (1770),  asserts 
that  the  milk  is  harmless,  and  that  calves  who  are  fed  on  it 
have  not  been  the  subjects  of  the  plague.  The  blood  and 
the  mucus  from  the  nose  given  to  a  calf  failed  to  produce 
any  symptoms  of  this  malady ;  but  when  the  same  calf  was 
inoculated  with  the  virus,  it  died  of  the  plague.  Inoculation 
with  the  milk  of  infected  animals  was  without  any  unfavor¬ 
able  result. 

We  have  found  that  subsequent  observations  have  not 
confirmed  the  experiments  of  Camper. 


Ti  'ansmission  of  the  Virus  ly  Haw  Fresh  Hides. 

Alta  (1765)  states  that  fresh  hides,  having  undergone  only 
slight  preparation  by  the  tanner,  are  among  the  principal 
causes  that  propagate  the  malady.  The  fabrication  of  glue 
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contributes  to  the  spreading  of  the  malady  in  the  same  way. 
Buniva  has  often  seen  the  malady  propagated  by  the  transport 
of  fresh  and  slightly  tanned  hides ;  for  this  reason  he  deemed 
it  advisable  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate  of  Turin  to 
this  mode  of  infection.  He  adds  that  tanneries  are  hotbeds 
of  infection,  and  ought  to  be  prohibited  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease. 

Other  experiments  are  in  direct  opposition  to  those  just 
enumerated.  The  Marquis  of  Courtivrou  (1745)  left  for 
several  days  skins  recently  removed  from  plague-stricken 
animals  on  the  back  of  healthy  ones  without  producing  any 
bad  effect.  The  hay  and  the  straw,  before  being  given  to 
the  healthy  cattle,  was  spread  over  the  skins  freshly  taken 
from  infected  animals ;  and  pieces  of  infected  skins  were  put 
in  the  troughs  used  for  watering  the  cattle  without  producing 
the  malady. 

Camper  (Lessen,  &c.,  p.  89)  placed  the  skin  taken  from 
an  infected  animal  near  two  calves,  and  eight  days  after  he 
put  a  second  one ;  these  animals  were,  besides,  made  to 
drink  the  water  in  which  one  of  these  skins  had  been  soaked, 
but  they  resisted  all  these  modes  of  infection ;  but  being 
later  brought  in  contact  with  infected  animals  they  died  of 
the  pest.  Camper  could  infer  nothing  from  these  experi¬ 
ments  ;  he  merely  advises  the  repetition  of  them.  Can  it  be 
inferred  from  these  few  facts  that  fresh  hides  taken  from 
animals  which  have  died  of  rinderpest  or  from  the  infected 
slaughtered  ones  on  account  of  it  do  not  possess  the  power 
of  transmitting  the  malady?  With  Delafond,  we  do  not 
believe  it.  However,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference.  Hides 
have  relatively  a  considerable  value,  and  when  thousands  of 
cattle  die,  a  large  sum  may  be  realised  by  the  sale  of  the 
skins.  Vicq  d^Azyr,  although  he  did  not  obtain  anything 
but  negative  results,  was  the  first  who  indicated  the  process 
for  disinfecting  hides.  The  commerce  of  cattle  and  hides 
between  Holland,  Dalmatia,  and  Hungary,  in  I769j  imported 
the  rinderpest  into  the  former  country.  Needham  asserts 
that  it  was  through  a  drove  of  twenty-four  oxen. 

In  1724  hides  from  Zeelande,  disembarked  at  Bayonne, 
imported  the  malady  into  France.  Some  oxen  employed  in 
the  transport  of  the  hides  were  the  first  attacked,  and  they 
infected  all  the  middle  provinces  of  that  country. 

According  to  Layard,  the  rinderpest  which  devastated 
England  in  1745  was  imported  by  some  tanners,  who  arrived 
with  fresh  hides  that  were  bought  cheap  in  Zeelande.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  malady  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  hides  brought  from  France.  Veith  says  that  fresh 
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hides  are  very  virulent,  and  that  they  preserve  the  power  of 
propagating  the  contagion  eight  days  after  being  taken  off 
the  dead  bodies. 

In  1796,  when  the  rinderpest  broke  out  at  Hemmingen, 
the  skin  of  the  first  animal  that  died  was  taken  to  a  saddler 
at  Dizingen,  and  a  few  days  after  the  malady  was  seen 
amongst  his  cattle  (Hofacker).  At  Schorndorf  the  tanners 
were  the  first  who  had  the  rinderpest  among  their  stock, 
after  having  purchased  skins  from  infected  districts ;  and  at 
Baknang  the  malady  broke  out  in  a  shed  adjacent  to  where 
the  hides  were  prepared. 

{To  he  continued^ 
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The  duties  of  the  Session  were  commenced  at  this  institution  on 
Tuesday,  the  29th  ult.  The  following  is  the  Introductory  Address 
delivered  by  Professor  Armatage  : 

There  are  but  few  opportunities  equal  to  the  period  usually 
devoted  to  our  opening  address  wherein  the  various  aspects  of  our 
profession  can  be  carefully  examined,  analysed,  and  presented  to  the 
minds  of  those  desirous  of  becoming  its  members.  The  duties  of  a 
short  winter  session  crowd  upon  each  other  so  much  to  their  detri¬ 
ment,  and  grant  no  occasion  upon  which  the  topic  can  be  usefully 
resumed. 

It  were  well  that  this  should  take  place  at  the  outset,  as  thereby 
the  uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  science  may  be  taught  to 
recognise  the  ground  upon  which  their  feet  are  set,  and  those  who 
are  about  to  plume  their  wings  preparatory  to  an  extended  flight, 
may  be  actuated  to  pause  and  reflect,  not  only  upon  the  past,  but 
upon  their  future. 

There  are  two  distinct  conditions  to  which  we  will  turn  our  brief 
attention.  Eirst,  the  condition  of  one  who  here  for  the  first  time 
views  all  that  we  have  to  advance  in  our  subsequent  dissertations 
with  some  diffidence,  and  not  uncommonly  feels  unable  to  grapple 
with  things  of  such  foreign  characters.  Then  we  have  in  the 
second  place  the  condition  of  others  who  are  no  strangers  here,  but 
may  feel  an  amount  of  confidence  in  their  acquaintance  with  the 
already  advanced  details  unknown  to  the  first.  This  is,  however,  a 
very  deceptive  condition,  and  both  present  difficulties  with  which 
the  anxiety  usually  felt  by  a  teacher  often  wrestles  and  engages  in 
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vain.  It  is  during  the  time  spent  by  you  under  our  care  and  super¬ 
vision  that  your  future  manners,  and  even  deportment,  your  success 
as  students — nay,  the  success  of  your  whole  lives  as  practitioners — 
derive  their  origin,  and  are  permanently  established.  A  deep  and 
heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  us  ;  we  feel  that  responsibility  and 
acknowledge  the  weight ;  we  deem  it  at  once  an  honour  and  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  have  the  charge  committed  to  our  keeping.  There  are  also 
responsibilities  and  duties  which  press  as  heavily  upon  yourselves. 
Unfortunately,  by  many  students,  those  of  teacher  and  others 
which  pertain  to  themselves  are  far  too  frequently  ignored  or  over¬ 
looked  altogether. 

These  are  errors,  it  is  true,  of  a  puerile  state.  They  are  the 
weeds  which  blossom  upon  the  newly  reclaimed  waste,  and  our  duty 
lies  in  plucking  them  out  before  their  seeds  are  sown  broadcast  over 
the  whole  area.  It  is  for  us  to  demonstrate  a  clearer  and  more 
profitable  investment,  which  shall  henceforth  constitute  your  “  stock- 
in-trade,”  your  inexhaustible  mine  from  whose  vast  stores  you  shall 
draw  unlimited  supplies  to  stimulate  and  advance  your  position  in 
our  important  social  economy. 

Although  we  profess  to  occupy  the  part  of  the  husbandman  in 
your  ment^al  culture,  much  depending  upon  us  in  that  capacity,  I 
must  warn  you  that  there  is  much  to  be  effected  by  yourselves. 
Would  that  each  could  feel  at  this  moment  the  importance  of  the 
fact  as  apparent  to  one  who  has  preceded  you  in  the  great  start  ol 
life.  The  seed  may  be  sown  and  manure  applied,  but  unless  the 
necessary  operations  go  on  within  the  soil  itself  all  is  useless.  And, 
likewise,  unless  you,  as  future  men  of  science — members  of  a  learned 
profession — take  up  your  position  in  the  ranks  of  workers,  and 
boldly  march  on  to  the  battle  of  life,  all  our  inculcations  and  efforts 
are  like  seed  falling  upon  the  barren  or  rocky  soil.  The  plant  may 
grow,  but  it  is  most  likely  to  be  thin,  weakly,  and  attenuated,  never 
blossoming  in  maturity  or  shedding  seed  capable  of  stamping  its 
own  worth.  In  like  manner  you  may  rest  satisfied  with  only  having 
half  fulfilled  the  conditions  required  of  you,  with  having  only  half 
worked  and  obtained  your  passport  by  means  which  but  barely 
served  your  purposes;  but  let  me  tell  you  there  is  no  honour 
achieved,  no  glory  won.  Both  are  essential  to  you  as  scientific  men ; 
and  what  is  more,  the  probability  is  you  are  henceforth  not  likely  to 
achieve  one  or  the  other.  The  great  point  is  being  early  and  fore¬ 
most  in  the  race ;  laggards  are  left  behind  and  seldom  heard  of 
more.  Half-gotten  information  serves  only  to  perpetuate  error  and 
cloud  the  mental  vision  to  the  interests  of  science  and  public  welfare. 
Men  with  such  a  stock  find  the  material  becomes  a  drag  upon  their 
hands — their  wares  offer  no  attraction ;  they  lose  the  power  to  satisfy 
because  they  are  made  use  of  at  every  turn,  and  caused  to  do  duty  in 
place  of  superior  attainments.  Like  the  gaily  plumed  birds  which 
have  been  taught  random  words,  such  is  all  to  the’m,  and  say 
what  you  will,  no  matter  when,  the  only  and  constant  reply  is  the 
same  useless  expression. 

You  may  think  it  is  quite  enough  to  be  able  to  bleed  a  horse  or 
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administer  a  dose  of  medicine,  especially  when  all  this  is  done 
in  character,  such  as  driving  a  flash  trotter,  perched  upon  a  high 
box,  to  your  cases,  or  riding  with  a  groomy  looking  coat,  tight 
trousers,  the  characteristic  spotted  scarf,  and  a  horseshoe  pin  stuck 
in  a  horsey  manner,  with  language  always  savouring  of  the  turf, 
stable,  or  public-house  bar.  A  man  is  always  known  by  the  com¬ 
pany  he  keeps,  and  if  he  has  preferences  for  that  of  the  groom,  the 
horse-dealer,  or  the  patrons  of  the  turf,  by  all  means  let  him  take  up 
his  abode  with  them,  and  throw  in  his  mite  to  the  common  lot,  but, 
for  the  sake  of  all  that  is  honest  and  the  salvation  of  a  noble  calling, 
let  ICS  get  rid  of  him  altogether.  He  is  no  credit  to  the  body,  is 
usually  a  dolt,  one  of  those  who  cries  at  random  in  all  professional 
matters,  and  during  such  a  crisis  as  that  through  which  we  have 
but  barely  escaped — I  allude  to  the  “  Cattle  Plague,”  or  “  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  ” — bring  down  disgrace  upon  a  whole  profession  as  well 
as  upon  themselves.  “Ho  man  can  serve  two  masters.”  The 
Scriptural  enigma  is  literally  interpreted  in  veterinary  philosophy, 
if  such  a  thing  can  be  said  to  have  an  existence.  Ho  man  can  be  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  a  horse-dealer,^a  druggist,  or  betting  man,  hotel 
proprietor,  horse-shoer,  and  the  like,  at  the  same  time.  If  any  one 
of  these  is  embraced,  and  the  desire  for  money  is  gratified  by  the 
practice,  veterinary  science  is  put  in  the  back  ground,  it  becomes 
subordinate  to  filthy  lucre  ;  and  attempt,  to  carry  out  all  or  one  of 
these  as  you  will,  you  deceive  yourself,  you  deceive  your  employers, 
and  proclaim  your  own  incompetency. 

There  are  some  who  fain  would  believe  that  it  is  an  honorable 
thing  to  have  their  hands  full  of  all  kinds  of  employment,  and  thus 
make  a  show  of  fuss  and  haste  in  a  pressure  of  business.  It  is  one 
of  those  characters  which  a  professional  man  should  avoid  altogether. 
When  a  man  has  to  deal  with  nature  and  all  her  attributes,  it  is 
well  that  he  should  be  capable  of  calm  and  deliberate  consideration. 
An  Omnipotent  Power  has  proclaimed  that  time  of  definite  duration 
was  occupied  in  the  various  works  of  creation,  which  might  have  been 
called  into  existence  with  a  word  or  thought,  and  finite  power  might 
obtain  useful  information  from  the  great  lesson.  My  advice  is,  order 
your  business  arrangements  well ;  take  proper  time  ;  do  one  thing 
at  once,  let  it  have  your  undivided  attention,  and  do  that  one  thing 
well.  Hichard  Franklin  has  left  you,  gentlemen,  a  rich  legacy ; 
examine  it  for  yourselves,  it  will  bear  looking  into,  and  appropriate 
every  word  of  it. 

Some  also  think  it  is  a  great  recommendation  to  be  able  to  state 
their  origin  from  obscurity.  One  says,  “I  began  life  upon  a  mere 
trifle ;”  another,  “  I  have  worked  hard  ”  at  some  laborious  occupation 
or  other  (and  this  is  advanced  as  a  claim  to  be  a  veterinary 
surgeon).  A  third  says  that  he  “  never  received  help  from  any  one. 
I  am  the  architect  of  my  own  fortune,”  and  fully  believing  all  this  he 
is  looked  upon  in  the  same  spirit  that  it  is  advanced,  viz.  that  the 
fact  should  be  received  as  being  a  godsend  to  the  community,  the 
individual  himself  a  benefactor  and  blessing  to  the  whole  human 
race.  This  is  the  sensationalism  of  our  profession — the  desire  to 
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assume  a  wonderful  position — it  crops  out  rankly  in  too  many 
quarters,  and  points  out  the  near  proximity  to  the  dirty  pools  and 
quagmires  of  the  morass  of  pleheianism.  I  would  warn  you  against 
this  easily  acquired  error,  believing  it  cannot  be  placed  before  you  in 
aspects  too  convincing.  It  is  but  the  fairy  tale  over  again,  in  which 
the  genii  and  the  demon  of  evil  are  separated  but  by  a  flimsy 
curtain  or  cloud  of  mist,  which  with  one  stroke  of  the  magic  wand 
or  the  tongue  of  self-laudation  is  dissipated,  and  the  full  nature  of 
realities  presented  to  our  view. 

The  spirit  may  bear  exalting  in  private  circles,  but  there  it  should 
remain,  or  it  may  be  appropriate  for  others  to  note,  particularly  if 
the  person  is  a  James  Watt,  a  Humphrey  Davy,  or  a  Michael 
Faraday.  If  otherwise,  pray  name  it  not. 

Would-be  great  men  are  often  too  elated  by  their  successes  to 
avoid  these  outbursts  of  sensationalism  or  self-laudation.  They, 
however,  learn  better  as  the  mind  assumes  its  position  with  power 
derived  from  knowledge,  and  find  these  petty  allusions  to  their  once 
existence  in  the  lower  grades  of  society  are  but  vulgar  ways  of 
blowing  their  own  trumpet,  and  at  least  making  them  undesirably 
conspicuous  in  the  presence  of  learning  and  refinement. 

My  advice,  therefore,  to  you  is,  under  all  occasions  endeavour  to 
forget  what  you  once  were,  and  concentrate  your  talents  to  the 
advancement  of  your  present  position.  This  aim  constantly  before 
you,  and  individual  efforts  directed  mainly  towards  it,  success  must 
eventually  be  yours.  Knowledge,  genius,  true  worth,  all  will  be 
attained  and  earn  you  a  better  name  than  can  ever  be  secured  by 
price  or  bribe.  It  is  knowledge  justly  acquired,  it  is  genius  aptly 
applied,  which  secures  a  power  unknown  to  all  besides.  They  may 
determine  the  success  or  destruction  of  a  whole  kingdom  as  well  as 
the  character  or  position  of  the  individual ;  even  kings  may  lose 
dignity  in  their  presence  and  be  impelled  to  join  in  the  just  tribute 
of  immortal  praise  which  shall  ascend  from  the  depths  of  the 
thousand  hearts  gladdened  by  their  influences. 

The  constant  acquirement  of  knowledge  is  an  occupation  in  which 
you  will  be  required  to  engage  from  day  to  day,  and  to  your  life’s 
end.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  you  should  work  at  science  only 
while  you  are  here.  Your  life’s  curriculum  has  but  in  reality  com¬ 
menced.  We  undertake  to  expound  the  preliminary  portions  of  a 
vast  science  ;  it  is  for  you  to  work  out  and  apply  these  essentials  of 
Veterinary  Philosophy  when  you  are  thrown  into  the  difficulties  ot 
practice,  and  upon  your  mode  of  doing  this  will  depend  the  account 
you  will  have  to  give  of  your  stewardship.  Eemember  there  is  a 
vast,  almost  untrodden,  field  before  you ;  there  is  ample  room  for 
the  application  of  science  to  the  alleviation  and  prevention  of  disease 
in  the  lower  animals.  Nature  with  all  her  resources  stands  ever 
ready  to  invite  you  to  investigate  her  mysteries  and  promises  endless 
charms  and  profitable  reward  for  the  search.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  you  should  leave  here  but  half  primed  and  content  to  practise 
by  principles  handed  down  by  defunct  and  unreliable  generations. 
You  will  be  taught  the  use  of  various  remedies,  but  you  will  need 
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discrimination  in  their  adoption,  and  knowledge  to  warn  you  when 
to  withdraw  them.  To  obtain  this  you  are  urged  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  subject-matter  which  is  discussed  in  the  lectures 
which  commence  the  course  in  each  department.  All  treat  of  the 
beginning  or  elementary  principles  of  the  sciences.  They  are  the 
alphabet  to  you,  and  must  be  properly  deciphered  and  retained  in 
your  memory.  The  primary  or  elementary  principles  of  a  science 
but  half  acquired  fail  to  point  out  these  important  facts,  and  hence 
the  unfailing  result,  that  every  ten  cases  which  are  met  with, 
although  differing  in  their  nature  and  origin,  are  too  frequently 
treated  by  the  same  remedies,  or  these  are  so  little  modified  that 
one  would  either  argue  the  existence  of  the  same  states  in  all,  or 
with  more  correctness,  that  the  practitioner  is  rather  at  sea. 

A  veterinary  surgeon  once  boasted  that  he  “  could  cure  all  cases 
he  ever  saw  with  only  Epsom  salts,  calomel,  and  opium.”  There 
was  surely  little  progress  made  by  this  gentleman,  either  at  College 
or  after  he  left  it.  A  second  illustrated  his  knowledge  of  chemistry 
by  placing  together  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  calomel.  I  have 
also  seen  him  add  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  in  a  bottle,  and  stamp  and  swear  because  he  could  not 
replace  the  cork,  and  the  mixture  would  insist  upon  effervescing. 
Of  the  common  practice  to  jumble  together  a  mixture  of  dissimilars 
we  have  no  end  of  instances ;  their  name  is  legion,  and  speak 
volumes  for  the  operations  of  the  dispenser’s  mind.  And  why  is 
this  ?  Simply  because  these  gentlemen  either  have  spent  too  little 
time  at  College,  or  contented  themselves  with  believing  that  the 
sole  principles  of  veterinary  science  consist  in  the  wholesale 
administration  of  medicines,  without  reason  for  their  guidance. 
To  them  all  cases  attended  with  pain  in  the  bowels  are  enteritis ; 
those  with  accelerated  respiration  are  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy ;  and 
in  goes  the  lancet  as  a  necessary  thing.  In  a  court  they  will  swear 
to  all  kinds  of  impossibilities,  and  tell  even  to  an  hour  how  long 
it  will  require  to  bring  on  a  spavin  or  a  sidebone,  and  thus  we  are 
enlightened  from  time  to  time  in  the  anomalies  of  the  profession. 
Such  men  never  rise  beyond  the  sphere  they  have  entered.  The 
term  “professional  man”  is  a  mockery;  they  are  no  better  than 
the  empiric  himself,  or  perhaps  not  half  as  good.  This  constitutes 
the  ban  under  which  all  are  included,  and  better  men  are  hindered 
in  their  enterprise  by  the  odium  they  bring  down  from  a  public 
excusably  ignorant  in  the  requirements  of  the  body. 

If  you  would  wish  to  be  something  more  than  once  removed 
from  the  outside  of  the  profession,  I  can  only  assure  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  it  is  not  to  be  gained  by  being  content  with  a  smattering  of 
knowledge.  A  little  of  one  thing  and  a  little  of  another  does  not 
constitute  veterinary  science,  and,  let  me  add,  the  man  who  goes 
forth  to  the  world  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  allied 
sciences  can  never  make  a  practitioner — I  care  not  who  he  is — 
unless  he  some  time  or  other  sets  himself  about  mastering  them. 
The  man  of  science  views,  as  it  were,  all  things  by  the  aid  of  a 
powerful  vision.  What  are  worlds  to  him  would  be  passed  over 
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unobserved  by  the  uneducated.  What  is  of  deep  import  to  the 
one,  and  wbich  may  afford  the  solution  to  a  most  profound  diffi¬ 
culty,  would  be  regarded  as  foolishness  by  the  other  ;  and  thus  we 
are  enabled  to  distinguish  two  classes  of  persons  in  our  midst — one 
who  makes  the  most  of  everything,  and  the  other  who  takes 
advantage  of  nothing — who  remains  with  the  same  ideas  at  the 
decline  of  life  as  he  commenced  with — a  guide-post  not  unlike 
many  which  are  seen  serving  to  indicate  a  road,  but  affording  no 
information  as  to  its  source  or  destination. 

I  am  about  to  give  you  some  idea  what  relation  these  so-called 
sciences  bear  to  veterinary  medicine,  not  with  any  intention  of 
causing  alarm  at  the  prospect  which  lies  before  you,  but,  if  possible, 
to  stimulate  you  to  strike  out  of  the  beaten  path,  seeking  oppor¬ 
tunities  whereby  you  will  gather  greater  strength  to  become  as 
great,  if  not  greater  men  than  even  the  greatest  of  those  who  have 
preceded  you.  You  may  call  me  proud,  you  may  call  me  ambitious, 
but  I  care  not  if  I  can  but  teach  you  the  importance  of  the  mission 
which  lies  before  you.  Had  there  been  a  little  more  pride  and  a 
little  more  real  ambition  in  our  profession,  I  feel  convinced  there 
would  at  this  time  have  been  present  those  means  by  which  the 
body  could  insist  upon  conditions  and  place  itself  on  an  equality 
with  others.  I  wish  to  teach  you  the  necessity  for  just  pride  and 
proper  ambition,  the  want  of  which  has  cost  so  much  anxiety  and 
deep  regret.  I  wish  to  see  the  hammer  laid  aside,  and— 


that' — 


“  The  pen,  the  tongue  "of  the  mind — ” 
“Weapon  which  is  mightier  than  the  sword — ” 


take  its  place ;  to  see  you  dispose  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  rather 
than  immolate  your  life  upon  such  a  shrine  where  so  little  reward  is 
meted  out ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  principles  of  science  are  fostered 
and  applied,  the  more  will  your  position  be  enhanced  in  the  grand 
social  scale  equally  with  your  brethren  to  whom  its  influences  must 
extend.  If  I  should  fail  in  this  object — nay,  this  duty — I  would 
sooner  it  had  never  happened  that  I  stood  upon  this  or  any  other 
platform  as  a  teacher  of  veterinary  science,  if  it  is  not  to  be  said 
that  my  object  was  to  raise  your  ideas  of  its  importance,  and  the 
respect  which  you  owe  to  it  and  yourselves,  now  that  you  are 
seeking  to  be  numbered  with  those  who  constitute  a  learned  pro¬ 
fession.  What  is  more,  I  shall  be  less  satisfied  if  I  fail  in  causing 
you  to  seek  out  and  occupy  the  position,  as  men  of  science,  which 
you  are  entitled  to,  if  the  opportunities  are  embraced  and  privileges 
accepted  as  laid  before  you. 

There  are  difficulties,  I  know,  which  stand  in  the  way  of  all  men 
who  first  enter  upon  a  new  calling,  but  they  are  to  be  smoothed 
over  and  even  set  aside.  By  patience  and  perseveringly  continuing 
at  them  they  will  be  overcome.  The  constant  dropping  of  water 
wears  away  the  stone,  impressions  are  made  by  constancy  of  action, 
and  difficulties  vanish  by  facing  them  boldly.  If  you  advance  and 
start  back  with  your  first  impressions  of  their  magnitude,  success  is 
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not  yours.  But  if  you  work  unceasingly  at  the  first  principles 
and  effectually  master  them,  you  are  on  the  right  track  towards 
making  great  men.  Faraday  began  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder ; 
he,  like  yourselves,  had  to  master  the  elements  before  he  could 
mount  higher.  One  by  one,  not  two  or  three  at  once,  but  singly, 
he  takes  his  steps.  At  length  we  find  him  equal  with  his  great 
teacher — Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  Next,  he  replaces  him  ;  and  finally 
has  reached  the  highest  step  of  the  great  ladder  of  science,  though 
he  was  previously  warned  how  difficult  it  was  to  climb — ■ 

“  And  from  his  humbleness  what  heights  he  won ! 

By  slow  march  of  induction,  pace  on  pace. 

Scaling  the  peaks  that  seem  to  strike  the  sun, 

Whence  few  can  look,  unblinded,  in  his  face, 

“Until  he  reached  the  stand  which  they  that  win 

A  bird’s-eye  glance  o’er  Nature’s  realm  may  throw, 

Whence  the  mind’s  ken  by  larger  sweeps  take  in 
What  seems  confusion,  looked  at  from  below. 

*  #  *  *  * 

“  Such  lives  are  precious ;  not  so  much  for  all 

Of  wider  insight  won  where  they  have  striven, 

As  for  the  still  small  voice  with  which  they  call 
Along  the  beamy  v^ay  from  earth  to  heaven.” 

The  poetical  genius  of  our  humourous  friend  ‘  Punch  ’  never 
appears  in  brighter  display  than  when  he  records  in  his  wonted 
sentiments  the  value  he  places  on  the  great  and  good.  Few  possess 
his  keen  discriminative  power — few  the  test  by  which  he  makes  a 
trial  of  fame — and  still  fewer  fall  beneath  it,  or  succeed  in  provoking 
such  lordly  expression. 

The  road  to  fame  is  a  steep,  rugged,  variable,  unroyal  road,  and 
none  but  a  Faraday  in  mind,  courage,  and  endurance,  can  summon 
resolution  to  persevere  in  it.  We  have  too  few  of  his  class,  and, 
I  am  about  to  utter  a  harsh  sentiment,  it  is  to  be  feared  in  our  pro¬ 
fession,  where  such  a  light  is  most  required  to  illume  the  depths  of 
our  superstition  and  bigotry,  and  direct  our  thoughts  above  medio¬ 
crity,  we  offer  the  least  possible  encouragement. 

An  estimate  of  what  constitutes  a  veterinary  surgeon,  as  enter¬ 
tained  by  an  outsider  who  is  incompetent  to  judge,  is  too  frequently 
persistently  entertained  by  its  members,  and  this  may  be  summed  up 
as  being  equivalent  to  say  “  that  anything  will  be  sufficient  for  such 
a  person,”  including,  of  course,  social  position,  money,  education,  in 
fact  the  whole  paraphernalia,  no  matter  how  worthless.  The  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  allows  himself  to  resemble  the  farrier  of  old,  and 
practical  points  are  cherished  with  a  tenacity  far  beyond  the  assur¬ 
ances  which  they  possess  of  the  why  and  the  wherefore. 

There  is  the  desire  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  bygone  ages,  because — 

“  It  was  my  father’s  custom, 

And  so  it  shall  he  mine.” 

It  is  the  old  story  of  practice  by  rote,  by  recipe,  and  formulae.  He 
has  himself  to  blame  for  all  this,  and  finds  that,  making  no 
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advance,  the  client  soon  feels  as  competent  to  administer  medicine 
and  treat  disease  as  himself.  He  declaims  against  education,  and 
cries  “Educate  the  farmers  first,”  and  thus  avoids  the  grand  ques¬ 
tion,  forgetting  that  he  has  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  his  clients  as  others  ;  if  he  fails  in  this  duty  the  loss  is 
his  own. 

These  are  not  merely  the  sentiments  of  one  in  the  profession  who 
desires  to  rail  against  his  brothers.  They  are  the  oft- expressed 
opinions  of  educated  men,  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  the  practitioner 
what  he  ought  to  he,  and  possessed  of  talents  as  befitting  the  man 
who  should  he  the  conservator  of  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
wealth  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if 
the  attempt  is  made  to  accomplish  the  purpose  so  desirable  for  our 
profession,  we  should  also  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
stancy  of  action.  Lay  in,  therefore,  a  store  of  knowledge  which 
shall  help  you  at  every  hand,  and  strengthen  your  resources  in 
whatever  form  difficulties  are  presented.  This  is  only  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  extended  acquaintance  with  the  allied  sciences.  How 
these  assist  the  student  of  veterinary  medicine  I  shall  now  attempt 
to  show. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  too  common  tendency  there  is  for  young 
men  to  make  choice  of  one  branch  or  department  of  medicine,  and 
almost  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  others.  Coupled  with  this  we 
have  also  the  urgent  desire  to  hurry  over  the  time,  quit  College,  and 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  a  practice,  when  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  state  that  the  person  in  question  is  not  fitted  for  it.  It  must 
be  known  that  none  can  be  good  pathologists,  and  consequently 
not  good  practitioners,  if  other  sciences  are  ignored.  There  is  such 
a  mutual  dependence  existing  that  they  cannot  be  separated,  nor 
is  it  proper  that  one  should  be  rejected.  The  balance  weighed 
against  other  sciences  usually  applies  with  greatest  force  to  chemistry 
and  materia  medica.  At  our  examinations  young  men  literally 
care  nothing  about  the  disgrace  attending  a  display  of  absolute 
ignorance  at  these  boards,  providing  they  have  answered,  as  they 
consider,  well  at  the  others. 

It  is  but  a  poor  compliment  to  the  eminent  men  who  give  up 
their  time  to  receive  nothing  more  than  flippant  answers  on 
questions  which  an  immature  judgment  has  presumed  to  declare 
superfluous. 

The  practitioner  in  embryo,  however,  finds  this  out  to  his  cost. 

Chemistry  forms  the  keystone  to  almost  all  we  have  to  advance 
for  your  benefit.  Without  it  anatomy  and  physiology,  pathology, 
and  the  actions  of  medicines  on  the  organism,  might  be  said  to 
have  but  a  poor  explanation,  and  all  that  a  practitioner  can  do  is 
to  act  on  the  principle  of  wholesale  drugging,  and  literally  in  entire 
darkness  as  to  the  efficacy  of  his  nostrums. 

I  hope  to  see  ere  long  that,  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  Diploma 
of  the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  not  only  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  examination  shall  be  enforced,  but  that  a  previous  education 
shall  have  embraced  chemistry  in  particular.  Were  it  so,  I  am 
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convinced  that  veterinary  medicine  would  find  greater  favour — it 
would  be  more  easily  comprehended,  because  the  science  which  ex¬ 
plains  most  pertaining  to  it  would  prepare  the  student  for  the  deduc¬ 
tion  and  reception  of  facts  that  are  now  explained  only  under  great 
disadvantages.  Chemistry,  at  first,  is  one  of  the  most  uninviting 
sciences  which  can  be  offered.  The  long  difficult  words,  dry,  pro¬ 
found,  and  tedious  subjects,  which  are  constantly  presented  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  branches  of  veterinary  science,  are  enough  to 
appal  any  but  a  stout  heart.  However,  the  error  is  not  of  our  own 
creation,  but  to  tolerate  it  without  raising  a  complaining  voice  is  to 
proclaim  assent. 

Let  us  rather  look  at  the  brighter  side,  and,  acknowledging  the 
existence  of  error,  endeavour  to  profit  as  well  as  we  can  beneath  its 
existence. 

I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  great  and  important  connection 
which  chemistry  bears  to  veterinary  science  than  to  refer  to  some 
of  the  details  which  are  so  commonly  overlooked  by  veterinary 
students.  There  is  a  principle  required  to  be  carried  out  in  practice 
which  has  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  a  pure  atmosphere  in 
our  dwellings,  and  those  buildings  occupied  by  the  lower  animals, 
our  patients.  To  properly  effect  this  purpose  the  person  must  be 
something  of  a  chemist.  But  we  see  it  too  frequently  attempted 
without  science.  Impossibilities  are  aimed  at,  and  holes  being 
made  as  if  to  compel  the  air  to  pass  in  any  direction  which  may  be 
dictated  by  the  whim  or  caprice  of  an  enthusiast.  After  holes  are 
made  a  stable  is  believed  to  be  pure :  what  can  there  he  to  hinder 
it  P  Of  course  nothing.  Alas !  for  the  poverty  of  such  reasoning. 
Go  to  the  wind,  thou  boaster — consider  its  ways  and  he  wise ! 
And  what  are  these,  we  may  ask  ?  “A  mixture  of  oxygen,  nitro¬ 
gen,  carbonic  acid,  watery  vapour,  and  ammonia,  which,  considered 
in  itself,  would  not  be  looked  upon  by  most  persons  as  good  or  bad, 
as  directly  supplying  evidence  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  design. 
But  when  we  consider  it  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  every 
living  being  on  dry  land  is  bathed  in  it,  and  lives  on  it  and  by  it, 
and  that  those  that  are  in  the  sea  drink  it  in,  dissolved  in  the 
element  in  which  they  live,  then  certain  conclusions  force  them¬ 
selves  upon  us  concerning  the  cause  why  it  proves  so  exactly 
suited  to  the  necessities  of  all  animated  beings  for  whom  it  is  the 
breath  of  life.”'^  The  atmosphere  is  alike  salubrious  to  opposite 
natures.  The  oxygen  which  it  contains  forms  the  food  of  man  and 
all  animals.  It  enters  by  the  lungs,  penetrates  the  blood,  in  which 
it  is  dissolved  and  carried  throughout  the  circulation  to  every  part 
of  the  body.  It  also  leaves  by  the  lungs  in  part,  but  in  a  wonder¬ 
fully  changed  condition,  and  in  union  with  carbon  forms  one  of  the 
most  deadly  of  gases,  carbonic  acid.  This  is  formed  in  large  quan¬ 
tity  by  the  number  of  animals  as  well  as  fires  and  other  sources  of 
combustion,  &c.,  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  plant,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  in  this  carbonic  acid  food  for 
itself,  and  thus  may  he  said  to  live  upon  the  product  of  animal  life. 

*  ‘  Religio-Chemici,’  by  Dr.  G.  Wilson,  p.  3, 
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In  the  next  place,  this  atmosphere  must  exhibit  a  uniform 
character.  The  various  gases  of  which  it  is  composed  possess  dif¬ 
ferent  properties.  Oxygen  proves  to  he  such  a  stimulant  to  animal 
life,  when  pure,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  an  absolute  poison. 

Nitrogen  exhibits  negative  characters — a  lighted  candle  plunged 
into  the  pure  gas  is  immediately  extinguished,  and  life  is  but  of 
short  duration  when  surrounded  by  it.  Carbonic  acid,  as  already 
stated,  if  present  in  excess  and  a  state  of  purity,  proves  a  most 
destructive  poison.  Ammonia,  under  similar  conditions,  would  be 
pregnant  with  deleterious  effects,  as  an  extreme  irritant ;  and  watery 
vapour,  although  probably  the  least  hurtful,  would,  alone,  be  in¬ 
capable  of  supporting  those  conditions  essential  to  life.  Yet  all 
these,  individually  prejudicial,  are  collectively  rendered  subservient 
to  the  wants  of  animal  life  by  the  existence  and  operation  of  the 
law  of  constancy  of  proportion.  No  matter  how  much  oxygen  may 
be  needed,  it  is  to  be  constantly  found,  and  seldom  varying  in 
quantity,  either  in  the  lowest  valley  or  upon  the  highest  mountain, 
and  its  obnoxious  qualities  are  met  and  frustrated  by  the  same  law 
which  causes  the  usual  proportion  of  nitrogen  to  be  present,  whereby 
oxygen  is  diluted  and  itself  rendered  subservient,  doubtless  in  other 
forms,  to  the  animal  economy.  Let  carbonic  acid  be  disengaged, 
no  matter  how  fast  its  baneful  qualities  are  lessened,  if  not  destroyed, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  ammonia  and  other  adventitious  pro¬ 
ducts.  This  law  is  carefully  carried  out  in  the  principle  wdth  which 
all  the]  gases  composing  the  atmosphere  possess,  viz.  that  which 
ensures  their  perfect  commingling  or  diffusion  with  each  other. 
This  law  of  interdiffusion  prevents  the  lighter  bodies,  nitrogen  and 
oxygen,  taking  the  highest  altitudes,  and  the  heaviest,  carbonic 
acid,  from  occupying  in  one  dense  poisonous  stratum  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  They  are  equally  and  perfectly  diffused  to  suit  the 
various  wants  of  nature.  Oxygen  is  being  constantly  disengaged 
during  the  day  by  the  plants  which  deck  the  earth,  the  deadly 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  given  off  from  respiration,  combustion,  and 
fermentation,  being  decomposed  by  them  while  the  carbon  is  re¬ 
tained  and  rendered  subservient  to  their  framework.  Thus  we  see, 
while  one  unchanging  law  exists  which  compels  a  constant  dif¬ 
fusion  of  the  particles  of  each,  their  withdrawal  or  formation  is  also 
secured  in  proportion  as  they  are  required. 

Ammonia,  as  fast  as  formed,  is  dissolved  by  the  watery  vapours, 
and  falls  in  each  refreshing  shower  or  the  tiny  dewdrop  which 
glitters  in  the  morning  sun,  and  is  eagerly  drunk  by  the  roots 
beneath  the  surface.  Besides,  each  of  these  gases  are  elastic, 
soluble,  and  perfectly  transparent.  No  other  gases,  simple  or 
compound,  would  answer  all  these  ends  which  are  required  of  the 
atmosphere. 

They  are  elastic,  in  order  to  carry  out  more  definitely  their  power 
of  diffusion  with  each  other,  and  also  to  perfect  the  requirements 
which  call  forth  the  winds  from  the  “  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.” 
They  are  soluble,  that  the  fishes  of  the  sea  may  drink  them  in,  that 
the  plants  may  receive  their  nourishment,  and  that  the  blood  of 
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man  and  animals  may  be  purified,  and  the  whole  tissues  of  the 
body  built  up  and  strengthened. 

Yet  again,  this  solubility  of  the  atmosphere  proves  its  wonderful 
adaptability  to  all  creation  as  regulated  by  that  ever  acting  law  of 
interdiffusion.  Were  it  not  for  this  law,  too  much  of  one  or  too 
little  of  another  would  be  present.  The  lungs  would  take  in  a  fatal 
dose,  and  the  first  breath  would  be  the  “  breath  of  death,  the  first 
sleep  the  last.”  Solution  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  sea  would  secure 
the  destruction  of  the  leviathan  of  the  deep  as  well  as  all  living 
creatures  which  take  their  pastime  therein.  But  for  this  never 
ceasing  law,  “  the  rain  and  dew  would  long  ago  have  ceased  to  fall, 
and  the  green  earth  have  been  parched  and  dried  like  the  desert.” 
While  it  fills  the  rivers  which  run  to  the  sea  it  lifts  up  the  oceaiv 
as  it  were  upon  its  bosom,  and  spreads  it  in  refreshing  showers  and 
dewdrops,  which  sparkle  upon  the  green  herb,  in  the  bright  rays 
of  the  morning  sun,  waiting  but  a  season  ere  it  flits  in  ethereal 
form,  and  is  wafted  from  pole  to  pole. 

This  is  but  a  faint  outline  of  its  individual  characters.  Let  us 
briefly  repeat,  in  the  words  of  a  great  chemist,*  what  it  is  taken  as 
a  whole : — “  And  what  a  whole  !  What  a  unity  it  is  !  It  possesses 
properties  so  wonderful,  and  so  dissimilar,  that  we  are  slow  to 
believe  that  they  can  exist  together.  It  rises  above  us  with  its 
cathedral  dome,  arching  towards  that  heaven  of  which  it  is  the 
most  familiar  synonym  and  symbol.  It  floats  around  us  like  that 
grand  object  of  which  the  Apostle  Paul  saw  in  his  visions,  ‘  a  sea 
of  glass  like  unto  crystal.’  So  massive  is  it  that,  when  it  begins 
to  stir,  it  tosses  about  great  ships  like  playthings,  and  sweeps  cities 
and  forests  like  snowflakes  to  destruction  before  it.  And  yet  it  is 
so  mobile  that  we  have  lived  years  in  it  before  we  can  be  persuaded 
that  it  exists  at  all.  And  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  never  realise 
the  truth  that  they  are  bathed  in  an  ocean  of  air.  Its  weight  is  so 
enormous  that  iron  shivers  before  it  like  glass,  yet  a  soap-bell  sails 
through  it  with  impunity,  and  the  tiniest  insect  waves  it  aside  with 
its  wing. 

“  It  ministers  lavishly  to  all  the  senses.  We  touch  it  not,  but  it 
touches  us.  Its  warm  south  winds  bring  back  colour  to  the  pale 
face  of  the  invalid ;  its  cool  west  winds  refresh  the  fevered  brow  and 
make  the  blood  mantle  in  our  cheeks ;  even  its  north  blasts  brace 
into  new  vigour  the  hardened  children  of  our  rugged  clime.  The 
eye  is  indebted  to  it  for  all  the  magnificence  of  sunrise,  the  full 
brightness  of  midday,  the  chastened  radiance  of  the  gloaming,  and 
the  ‘  clouds  that  cradle  near  the  setting  sun.’  But  for  it  the  rain¬ 
bow  would  want  its  ‘triumphal  arch,’  and  the  winds  would  not 
send  their  fleecy  messengers  on  errands  round  the  heavens.  The 
cold  ether  would  not  shed  its  snow  feathers  on  the  earth,  nor  would 
drops  of  dew  gather  on  the  flowers.  The  kindly  rain  would  never 
fall,  nor  hailstorm  nor  fog  diversify  the  face  of  the  sky.  Our  naked 
globe  would  turn  its  tanned  and  unshadowed  forehead  to  the  sun, 
and  one  dreary,  monotonous  blaze  of  light  and  heat  dazzle  and  burn 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  18. 
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up  all  tilings.  Were  there  no  atmosphere  the  evening  sun  would 
in  a  moment  set,  and,  without  warning,  plunge  the  earth  in  dark¬ 
ness.  But  the  air  keeps  in  her  hand  a  sheaf  of  his  rajs,  and  lets 
them  slip  but  slowly  through  her  fingers,  so  that  the  shadows  of 
evening  gather  by  degrees,  and  the  flowers  have  time  to  bow  their 
heads,  and  each  creature  space  to  find  a  place  of  rest  and  to  nestle 
to  repose.  In  the  morning  the  garish  sun  would  at  one  bound 
burst  from  the  bosom  of  night  and  blaze  about  the  horizon  ;  but 
the  air  watches  for  his  coming,  and  sends  at^first  but  one  little  ray 
to  announce  his  approach,  and  then  another,  and  by  and  by  a 
handful,  and  so  gently  draws  aside  the  curtains  of  night,  and  slowly 
lets  the  light  fall  on  the  face  of  the  sleeping  earth,  till  her  eyelids 
open,  and,  like  man,  she  goeth  forth  again  to  her  labour  till  the 
evening. 

‘‘  To  the  ear  it  brings  all  the  sounds  that  pulsate  through  it.  The 
grave  eloquence  of  men,  the  sweet  songs  and  laughter  of  women, 
the  prayer  and  the  praises  which  they  utter  to  Grod,  the  joyous 
carols  of  birds,  the  hum  of  insect  wings,  the  whisper  of  the  winds 
when  they  breathe  gently  and  their  laughter  and  wild  choruses 
when  they  shriek  in  their  wrath,  the  plashing  of  fountains,  the 
murmur  of  rivers,  the  roaring  of  cataracts,  the  rustling  of  forests, 
the  trumpet  note  of  thunder, -and  the  deep  solemn  voice  of  the 
everlasting  sea. 

“  Had  there  been  no  atmosphere,  melody  nor  harmony  would  not 
have  been,  nor  any  music.  The  earth  might  have  made  signs  to 
the  eye  like  one  bereft  of  speech,  and  have  muttered  from  her 
depths  inarticulate  sounds,  but  nature  would  have  been  voiceless, 
and  we  should  have  gazed  only  on  shores  ‘  where  all  was  dumb.’ 
To  the  last  of  the  senses  the  air  is  not  less  bountiful  than  to  the 
others.  It  gathers  to  itself  all  perfumes  and  fragrance,  from  bean- 
fields  in  flower  and  meadows  of  new-mown  hay,  from  hills  covered 
with  wild  thyme  and  gardens  of  roses.  The  breezes,  those  ‘  heavy 
winged  thieves,’  waft  them  hither  and  thither,  and  the  sweet  south 
wind  ‘breathes  upon  banks  of  violets,  stealing  and  giving  odour.’  ” 

Such,  then,  is  the  atmosphere — such  are  the  beautiful  laws  which 
it  possesses,  and  exercises  from  day  to  day.  Like  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  it  cometh  and  goeth,  yet  we  seldom  ponder  o’er  the  fact  or 
trouble  ourselves  to  note  the  influences  which  their  presence,  absence, 
or  modification,  bring  about.  In  this  way,  instead  of  bowing  sub¬ 
mission,  we  repeat  the  oft-made  attempt  to  subvert  them,  and  are 
content  to  endure  the  pressure  of  a  mystery  in  the  place  of  accept¬ 
ing  a  plain  statement  of  truth  which  is  being  continually  lavished 
at  our  feet. 

To  adopt  a  plainer  style,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  chemistry 
afibrds  us  a  mine  of  information,  which  alone,  in  regard  simplj'-  to 
the  housing  and  general  treatment  of  cattle  and  horses,  is  worthy 
of  great  consideration.  We  are  too  prone  to  look  upon  the  origin 
of  disease  which  cannot  be  explained  by  immediate  or  accessible 
facts  as  hereditary  and  the  like.  Were  the  disposition  to  court 
science  more  frequent  a  different  result  would  accrue  to  our  valuable 
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patients,  their  progenitors  cleared  of  a  stigma  of  having  handed 
down  defective  lungs  or  organs  of  vision,  and  the  cause  found  to 
exist  in  the  ‘‘stupid”  atmosphere  that  will  not  go  out  at  the  holes 
made  for  it,  nor  cease  to  contain  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  like. 

Mature  judgment,  derived  from  a  proper  estimate  of  science, 
would  teach  how  the  blood  becomes  pure  and  impure,  how  it 
nourishes  and  ceases  to  nourish,  and  how  in  relation  to  disease  it 
may  be  caused  to  become  again  healthy  and  carry  life  within  it. 
We  may  also  gather  for  ourselves  the  knowledge  how  the  simple 
substance  phosphorus  can  assume  its  various  peculiar  forms,  at  one 
time  a  dangerous  solid,  the  next  a  totally  unlike  body,  but  its  pro¬ 
perties,  nevertheless,  available.  How  it  crumbles  down  among  the 
rocks,  is  taken  up  by  the  plant,  devoured  by  the  animal  and  de¬ 
posited  in  blood,  bone,  and  muscle !  How  it  forms  the  hard  and 
bony  framework  of  the  body,  so  dense  that  the  flames  of  the  furnace 
are  resisted  by  it ;  so  soft  that  the  pulsating  aneurismal  tumour  on 
its  surface  dissolves  it  away;  so  insensible  that  it  supports  an 
indefinite  and  continued  strain,  yet  so  sensible  that  no  other 
structure  feels  more  acutely  ;  so  unyielding  that  it  resists  the  most 
violent  blow,  yet  so  manageable  that  it  retires  in  humble  submission 
before  the  advance  of  softer  structures,  and  maintains  a  suitable 
position  where  it  can  ofier  both  a  shield  for  protection  and  surface 
for  rest ! 

Such  science  will  point  out  the  immediate  nature  and  objects  of 
the  various  secretions  of  the  body,  their  action  upon  the  food  which 
forms  its  support,  as  well  as  the  properties  of  the  food  itself.  It 
teaches  us,  also,  important  lessons  upon  the  progress  of  the  principles 
of  food  throughout  the  body,  and  their  destination.  It  enables  us 
to  dictate  their  use  in  health,  in  times  of  dearness  or  scarcity, 
whether  it  be  for  economy  or  profit,  the  accumulation  of  fat  or 
flesh,  or  the  variations  present  or  required  in  disease. 

I  hope  to  be  able  shortly  to  place  before  you  my  views  on  this 
subject  in  a  suitably  extended  form. 

The  actions  of  medicines  upon  and  the  metamorphosis  they  un¬ 
dergo  in  the  body  are  no  less  dependent  upon  chemistry  for  their 
explanation,  while  their  preparation  and  compounding  are  only  to 
be  legitimately  effected  by  its  aid. 

These  are  but  a  few  instances,  it  is  true,  to  advance  in  reference 
to  the  advantages  which  accrue  from  a  study  of  chemistry ;  they 
are,  however,  no  less  important,  but  might  be  almost  indefinitely 
increased.  Time  will  not  permit  our  notice  to  be  prolonged  at 
present.  One  thing  I  must  impress  upon  you — that  is,  no  science 
proves  more  profitable  to  study,  as,  while  you  are  occupied  in  its 
details,  not  only  do  you  obtain  healthy  and  profitable  recreation,  but 
you  also  learn  much  of  other  sciences,  as  most  are  subordinate  to  it. 

Gfeology  will  point  out  to  us  the  differences  which  obtain  in  the 
physical  characters  of  the  various  tracts,  districts,  or  countries  of  the 
earth,  and  we  may  infer  from  its  teachings  the  structures  which  lie 
beneath,  but  chemistry  alone  reveals  their  true  composition. 
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Greology  deals  with  the  raw  material — compounds,  but  chemistry 
with  their  atoms  ;  and  were  it  not  for  this,  coupled  with  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  distribution  of  animals,  trees,  or  vegetables,  over  the 
globe,  the  presence  of  diseases  in  one  quarter,  which  are  never  seen 
in  others,  would  be  quite  unexplained. 

Botany  we  can  no  less  dispense  with,  although  many  argue  to 
the  contrary.  A  knowledge  of  the  physical  characters  of  plants, 
with  their  chemical  and  medicinal  properties,  is  of  immense  service, 
not  only  when  used  as  remedies,  but  when  they  have  been  partaken 
of  and  acted  as  a  poison.  It  is  a  helpmate  which,  although,  like 
geology,  too  much  despised,  is  frequently  applied  to  unconsciously, 
and  often  handled  very  roughly.  As  an  abstract  science,  I  hope 
ere  long  to  see  it  associated  with  the  curriculum  of  each  veterinary 
teaching  institution. 

There  are  also  branches  of  natural  philosophy  which  require 
some  particular  attention,  such  as  mechanics,  pneumatics,  and 
hydrostatics,  while  the  principles  of  hydraulics  also  may  be 
proved  of  some  service.  The  different  movements  of  the  limbs  and 
the  disposition  of  the  forces  which  are  exerted  upon  them,  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  principles  of  respiration,  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  presence  of  an  arterial  and  venous  column  of 
blood,  and  the  means  which  attend  its  movement  within  the  vessels 
can  only  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  their  doctrines. 

There  is  also  one  other  department  of  knowledge  which  every 
veterinary  surgeon  should  possess — I  allude  to  sanitary  science. 
Although  rewarded  with  a  distinct  appellation,  you  will  find  that 
it  is,  in  the  main,  chemistry  applied  to  a  special  purpose.  Under 
this  head  you  will  obtain  information  as  to  the  effect  upon  the 
inmates  of  light  or  dark  stables,  wet  or  dry,  cold  or  hot,  airy  or 
close,  clean  or  dirty,  drained  or  undrained — information  on  the  best 
modes  of  improvement  under  the  respective  difficulties  which  sur¬ 
round  them,  and  a  means  of  alleviating  disease,  preventing  its 
spread,  destroying  the  miasmata  of  contagious  affections  which  may 
decide  the  fate  of  new  comers,  and  especially  prevent  their  occur¬ 
rence. 

The  rapid  strides  which  agriculture  has  made  from  the  help  of 
chemistry,  geology,  botany,  and  also  meteorology,  is  so  patent  that 
we  cannot  underrate  their  importance ;  veterinary  science,  however, 
hesitates  whether  she  shall  identify  herself  with  more  than  one  of 
these,  viz.  chemistry,  and  that  imperfectly.  The  medical  man 
makes  an  acquaintance  with  all  these,  and  it  would  be  well  that 
veterinary  surgeons  should  know  something  of  them  also.  Of  the 
first  three — chemistry,  geology,  and  botany — I  have  already  spoken. 
I  have  now  to  recommend  meteorology.  The  influence  of  climate, 
heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  drought,  are  all  suffered  from  by  our 
patients  equally  as  we  ourselves  suffer.  Why,  then,  should  we 
neglect  the  study  of  those  rules  which,  if  correctly  applied,  will 
afford  us  ready  means  to  trace  the  origin  of  disease,  and,  what  is 
more,  to  institute  means  whereby  its  ravages  may  be  arrested,  and 
even  prevented  ?  Attention  to  the  influence  of  temperature,  amount 
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of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  as  indicated  by  the  hygrometer,  nature 
of  soil,  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  the  conditions 
which  mark  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  recorded  regularly  from 
various  localities,  would  materially  assist  veterinary  science.  As 
it  is,  we  have  too  much  exclusiveness  in  education,  and  the  time 
has  arrived  when  new  actions  and  new  life  must  be  infused.  The 
one  constant  study — the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  diseases  merely 
of  our  domestic  animals — is  too  much  paraded  ;  all  else  is  subordinate 
or  neglected.  We  must  study  more  those  means  which  announce 
the  cause  of  diseases,  and  enable  us  to  limit  their  effects  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  and  thus  get  on  our  way  towards  coming  to  some  definite 
nomenclature,  a  thing  which  may  be  said  not  to  have  been 
attempted. 

Again,  there  is  yet  another  branch  which  of  late  years  has 
announced  its  connection  with  veterinary  science,  and  which  the 
veterinary  practitioner  has  more  opportunity  to  study  than  any 
other  man — this  is  helminthology,  or  the  study  of  parasites.  Be¬ 
yond  the  mere  knowledge  of  strongyli,  lumbrices,  and  ascarides, 
with  the  more  later-known  variety,  filarisD,  veterinary  students 
go  forth  with  little  or  no  information,  and  in  after  years  maintain  an 
equal  disgust  for  the  long  difficult  terms  which  characterise  each 
species.  Disease  arises  in  accordance  with  the  manner  in  which 
parasites  attack  the  body.  In  man  and  all  animals  parasites  abound, 
more  or  less,  in  some  cases,  and  probably  the  majority  without 
health  being  materially  injured.  But  in  others,  where  the  mode  of 
attack  is  varied  and  the  nature  of  the  parasite  different,  actual 
disease,  and  that,  too,  of  a  fatal  character,  is  induced.  Here,  then, 
are  two  opposite  states,  and  which  must  have  special  modes  of 
origin  and  propagation,  which  it  is  well  for  the  veterinary  surgeon 
to  know;  as,  for -instance,  a  species  (echinococci)  will  sometimes 
affect  the  heart,  by  infesting  that  organ  in  i  certain  localities,  and 
cause  sudden  death ;  others,  again,  attack  the  brain  and  produce 
paralysis.  Filari(B  hroncMi  the  air-passages,  and,  owing 

to  this  circumstance,  thousands  of  calves,  sheep,  fowls,  grouse,  and 
pheasants,  fall  victims  every  year ;  others  similarly  affect  the  intes¬ 
tines,  and  we  have  also  the  peculiar  form  occupying  the  liver,  con¬ 
stituting  what  is  termed  “rot”  in  cattle  and  sheep.  Pigs  are 
attacked  with  measles  and  Trichina  spiralis,  both  of  which  are 
direct  enemies  to  mankind  when  transferred  to  his  body  in  badly 
cooked  meat. 

There  is  much  more,  however,  than  this  mere  recital  which 
belongs  to  this  division  of  science.  The  category  of  parasites  is  an 
extended  one,  and  the  nature  complicated ;  it  is,  however,  interesting 
to  study,  as  much  light  is  thrown  upon  diseases  which  formerly 
were  treated  by  poisonous  medicines.  The  migration  of  parasites 
also  exhibits  interesting  phenomena.  “They  do  not  necessarily 
spend  their  whole  existence  in  the  body  of  an  animal.  Many  live 
in  surrounding  media  at  one  period  of  their  lives,  afterwards  become 
parasitical,  and  assume  different  forms ;  others,  again,  which  are  at 
first  parasites,  assume  an  independent  form  in  adult  life;  while 
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others  still,  which  hold  a  certain  form  in  one  animal,  afterwards  take 
on  a  different  form  when  introduced  into  another  living  habitat.” 

To  study  these  transformations  of  parasitic  life  is  to  study  the 
cause  of  diseases  which  owe  their  origin  to  conditions  induced  by 
the  presence  of  the  various  forms  within  the  system. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  microscopy, 
as  branches  of  veterinary  study,  nor  is  it  my  intention  to  advance 
much  at  the  present  time,  as  I  fear  I  have  already  given  rather  a 
long,  dry  detail,  but  I  do  not  wish  you  to  under-estimate  their  import¬ 
ance.  I  prefer  to  deal  with  these  in  my  subsequent  lectures,  and  all 
that  is  now  urged  is  that  they  will  need  your  special  attention 
equally  with  other  branches ;  for  if  you  do  not  understand  the 
healthy  states  of  the  body,  it  is  an  impossibility  for  you  to  recognise 
any  departure  towards  disease. 

It  is  the  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  which  makes  many  men 
act  under  great  disadvantages  throughout  life.  The  idea  of  being 
practical,  to  the  almost  utter  exclusion  of  being  theoretical,  has 
swamped  many  in  the  beginning  of  what  betokened  a  promising 
career.  This  is  a  serious  mistake  ;  and  much  as  I  hold  up  the 
necessity  for  a  good  practical  education,  I  must  also  insist  the  two  are 
like  a  wedded  pair,  neither  can  exist  profitably  without  the  other. 
In  practice  we  have  the  act  exemplified  ;  in  theory  we  have  the 
motive  for  the  act. 

I  must  warn  you  against  the  too  generally  accepted  meaning  of 
the  word  theory.  I  have  known  persons  exclaim,  “  Ah  !  it  is  only 
theory,”  when,  in  conversation,  another  has  given  his  opinion  upon 
a  question  or  a  reason  for  performing,  or  not  having  performed,  a 
certain  act.  The  use  of  the  word,  under  the  circumstances,  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  person  does  not  know  its  real  application. 
He  considers  “  theory  ”  means  something  utopian,  fictitious, 
strange,  or  strangely  wonderful.  How,  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact. 
To  be  theoretical  is  to  be  gifted  with  knowledge,  truth  ;  to  be  able 
to  offer  an  explanation  of  the  conditions  or  phenomena  which  are 
observed.  As  but  recently  remarked,  in  practice  we  provide  the 
act,  but  theory  provides  the  motive  for  the  act,  and,  like  botany  and 
geology,  although  much  despised,  it  is  frequently  quoted,  used,  and 
abused  without  the  owner  ever  knowing  it. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  varied  amount  of  information  which  you 
require  for  successful  practice,  much  work  is  demanded.  As  there 
is  no  standing  still  in  this  world,  there  will  be  likewise  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  your  attempting  at  doing  so,  and  it  will  be  well  that  you 
commence  as  it  is  necessary  to  go  on. 

In  reading,  do  not  attempt  to  wade  through  a  hook.  Much 
time  is  lost  by  this  plan.  There  is  always  a  beginning — the  motive 
or  the  theory,  so  to  speak,  and  upon  which  the  whole  afterpart  rests. 
Consult  this  first — make  yourselves  acquainted  with  it,  the  rest  will 
explain  itself.  And  in  like  manner  especially  avail  yourselves  of 
the  subjects  embraced  in  all  the  lectures  which  occupy  the  first 
few  weeks  of  each  course.  In  these  you  will  receive  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  which  follows — the  alphabet  of  the  whole,  and  your  sub- 
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sequent  studies  will  be  much  lightened  and  encouraged.  What 
appears  like  a  mist  before  you  will  be  gradually  dissipated,  until, 
like  Newton,  little  by  little,  slowly,  by  degrees,  the  truth  will 
burst  upon  you  like  a  halo  of  celestial  splendour.  Do  not  forget  to 
use  your  manuscript  note-books.  I  have  little  faith  in  those  who 
do  not  find  something  worthy  of  forming  a  memorandum,  even  in 
the  very  worst  lecture,  examination,  or  discussion.  Something  may 
be  worth  remembering,  either  as  a  fact  or  point  for  future  reference 
or  investigation,  and  others  may  be  worth  noting  in  order  to 
render  them  conspicuous  as  errors  to  he  avoided.  This  is  one  of 
the  beginnings  of  a  system  which,  if  properly  continued,  will  tend 
greatly  towards  a  successful  career.  I  do  not  want  you  to  make 
abundant  notes  of  lectures  merely  for  the  sake  of  having  them. 
They  must  be  made  use  of  afterwards,  or  the  time  and  trouble  is 
literally  thrown  away.  A  few  short  good  notes  are  worth  a  hun¬ 
dred  books  full  of  bad  ones,  or  which  are  never  referred  to  after 
being  written.  A  sentence  may  attract  your  attention  which  em¬ 
bodies  a  great  truth.  It  is  but  a  sentence,  and  you  may  not  find 
its  equal  by  reading  all  the  text-books  your  possess ;  therefore  note 
it.  A  word  may  strike  you  as  peculiar,  unheard  of  before.  Write 
it  as  pronounced  at  once,  and  leave  short  spaces  in  which  to  add 
your  observations  or  additional  information.  At  the  close  of  the 
lecture  look  over  these  notes  and  ask  questions  of  your  teacher  or 
go  and  consult  your  dictionaries  and  other  appropriate  works  to 
find  information  on  the  point.  If  you  persist  in  this  you  will  be 
able  to  extend  your  notes  from  time  to  time  until  at  last  greater 
part  or  a  whole  lecture  may  be  taken  verbatim.  It  is  an  excellent 
system  to  keep  a  small  note-book  constantly  in  the  pocket,  in  which 
to  place  memoranda  of  passing  and  interesting  facts  on  which 
further  information  is  needed.  These  should  be  constantly  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  information  diligently  sought  for.  Some  facts  may 
be  explained  at  once,  and  others  will  lie  for  days,  months,  or  years 
even ;  but  eventually  you  will  obtain  what  you  require.  I  have 
known  this  to  occur  with  regard  to  myself  again  and  again,  and  on 
that  account  value  the  principle. 

All  these  may  appear  trivial  matters,  but  are  important  as 
they  are  in  reality  the  elements  of  your  study.  They  must  be 
gone  through  in  order  to  fit  you  for  successive  stages  which  are 
presented.  Like  the  science  of  music,  you  must  learn  the  notes 
and  be  able  to  recognise  them  before  they  can  be  put  together  to 
form  an  air.  In  the  making  of  men  many  are  ruined  by  their 
attempting  to  play  the  tune  first  and  neglecting  the  notes  ;  and  in 
like  manner  the  judgment  of  veterinary  surgeons,  as  well  as  other 
(should-be)  men  of  science,  is  warped  and  twisted  into  the  charac¬ 
teristic  forms  of  bigotry  and  prejudice  against  what  they  term 
theory  or  “  new-fangled  notions,”  a  most  fatal  obstacle  to  their 
advancement  in  the  social  scale. 

Let  me  intreat  you  to  consider  the  position  in  which  you  are 
desirous  to  place  yourselves.  Eemember  it  is  one  which  professes 
o  administer,  by  scientific  rules,  to  the  welfare  of  a  class  of  noble 
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animals  which  form  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  wealth  of  our 
“sea-girt  isle;”  and  forget  not  while  you  are  the  conservators  of 
that,  the  deep  and  important  responsibility  of  the  trust  as  well  as 
the  honour  of  the  profession  itself.  Seek  to  obtain  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  your  power,  and  do  not  be  satisfied  to  know  a  little,  and 
that  little  error.  Seek  to  improve  and  elevate,  not  only  your  own 
position,  but  the  body  to  which  you  belong.  Look  well  to  jmur 
habits  and  connections.  Let  not  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  other 
occupation  divert  your  attention  from  the  one  thing  which  you 
should  obtain.  Be  determined  to  win  in  the  great  race,  and  you 
will  succeed.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  idleness  or  dissolute  com¬ 
panions  ;  shun  them  as  you  would  a  viper,  they  are  destructive  to 
your  objects  and  enemies  to  your  peace. 

I  dare  say  some  will  exclaim,  “  Ah  !  I  do  not  see  that  I  should  be 
always  working  at  study,  no  other  occupation  is  harder,  nor  so  likely 
to  kill  one.”  And  I  must  reply,  “  Nothing,  my  dear  young  friend,  is 
so  fallacious  as  such  a  statement.  Did  you  ever  know  or  have  you 
ever  heard  of  a  man  killing  himself  by  study  ?  I  may  venture  to 
affirm  not.  If  a  hard-working  student  dies  amidst  his  much-loved 
occupation,  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  which  nature  suffers, 
not  from  any  tendency  of  the  mind  to  succumb  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  Earnest  study,  properly  conducted,  will  render  the 
mind  strong,  and  life  is  prolonged  by  it.  Most  of  our  eminent 
men  have  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  some  are  living  still  ripe  and 
full  of  honours.  Of  those  who  now  sleep  their  final  sleep  may  be 
mentioned  Palmerston,  Faraday,  Wesley,  and  Humboldt.  Of 
those  who  still  are  with  us  we  can  name  Lord  Brougham,  now 
ninety  years  of  age,  among  many  others.  In  the  French  Academy 
there  are  nine  men  who  represent  the  power  of  the  nation,  and 
whose  ages  vary  from  sixty-nine  to  eighty-two,  and  similar  con¬ 
ditions  are  to  be  found  in  all  countries.  The  direct  evidence  of  all 
this  is,  that  men  who  make  study  their  occupation  are  always  the 
longest  livers.  The  pursuit  of  knowledge,  truth,  is  “  pleasurable 
and  exhilarating  ;  it  is  exalting,  and  promotes  serenity.”  By  turn¬ 
ing  the  attention  to  the  investigation  of  science  the  mind  is  drawn 
away  from  morbid  stimuli,  and  the  man  does  not  seek  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  animal  taste,  he  desires  gratification  of  a  higher  order 
altogether ;  hence  “  true  philosophers  are  neither  drunkards,  gour¬ 
mands,  nor  licentious.” 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  been  known  to  work  for  hours,  his  second 
and  even  a  third  meal  being  brought  before  the  first  had  been 
partaken  of,  such  was  the  intense  love  he  had  for  knowledge.  In 
this  way  philosophers  have  neglected  the  wants  of  the  body,  and 
suffer  in  consequence  ;  but  none  of  you  have  to  be  afraid  that  the 
exclamation  of  Festus — “  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself ;  too 
much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad  ” — will  bear  literal  fulfilment 
in  one  who  seeks  after  knowledge,  except  in  the  manner  developed 
in  the  great  man,  when  he  said,  “  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus, 
but  speak  forth  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.” 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  must  leave  you  to  ponder  o’er  these 
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hastily  prepared  sentiments,  and  apply  them  to  the  exigences  of 
your  individual  cases.  There  is  much  before  you — much  to  learn, 
much  to  enjoy,  and  much  to  avoid — but  above  all  let  it  be  said,  your 
individual  efforts  are  and  shall  be  henceforth  exerted  for  yourselves 
and  your  profession. 


LIVERPOOL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  the  8th  November,  at  the  Medical  Institution,  Hope 
Street,  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Heyes,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

There  were  also  present — Messrs.  T.  Proctor,  T.  Harwood, 
W.  A.  Wilson,  J.  Simpson,  J.  Leather,  and  G.  Morgan,  of 
Liverpool;  Messrs.  Thos.  Greaves,  John  Lawson,  sen.,  P.  Taylor, 
Thos.  Taylor,  A.  L.  Gibson,  and  T.  A.  Taylor,  of  Manchester; 
W.  Whittle,  Worsley ;  —  Woods,  Wigan;  T.  Walley,  West 
Derby ;  —  Storrar,  Chester ;  —  Halfey,  Southport ;  —  Dobie, 
Birkenhead  ;  W.  A.  Cartwright,  Whitchurch ;  J.  Edwards,  Aber¬ 
gele ;  W.  S.  Challoner,  Worsley;  W.  C.  Lawson,  Woolton  ;  and 
—  Midgley,  Birkenhead. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  having  been  read  and  con¬ 
firmed,  the  Secretary  read  the  following  reply  from  the  Privy 
Council  Office,  to  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Association  : 

Privy  Council  Office  ; 

Vlth  August,  1867. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Lord  President  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  10th  inst.,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Liverpool  Veterinary  Medical  Association  on  the  9th  inst.,  and  to  inform  you 
that  the  subject  of  that  resolution,  and  of  the  recommendations  referred  to  in  it, 
shall  receive  his  grace’s  most  careful  consideration. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Bruce  M.  Seton. 

Geo.  Morgan,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  Liverpool  Veterinary 
Medical  Association. 

The  Secretary  also  read  the  following  letter  from  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  dated — 

Zurich  ;  hth  September,  1867. 

Sib _ I  have  just  now  received  this  month’s  number  of  The  Veterinarian,  and 

on  reading  the  report  of  your  last  meeting  I  was  so  much  pleased  wdth  the  pur¬ 
port  of  the  proposed  memorial  to  the  Lord  President  of  Her  Majesty’s  Council, 
that,  as  an  individual  member  of  our  College  (not  as  its  President),  I  cannot  help 
writing  to  tell  you  that  I  think  it  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  one  that  should 
be  immediately  followed  by  all  veterinary  medical  associations. 

Yours  truly, 

Wm.  Field,  Jun. 


G.  Morgan,  Esq. 
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The  President  then,  in  very  feeling  and  appropriate  terms, 
alluded  to  the  great  loss  the  profession  generally,  and  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  particular,  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert 
Lucas,  a  man  who  was  not  only  an  ornament  to  his  profession,  but 
a  wise  counsellor  and  a  warm  friend  to  all. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  P.  Taylor,  Manchester, 
who  read  a  most  excellent  paper  on  “The  Examination  of  Horses 
for  Soundness,”  handling  the  subject  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
his  deep  pathological  knowledge  and  his  great  practical  expe¬ 
rience. 

The  Secretary  could  have  wished  that  the  essayist  had  handed  his 
paper  over  for  publication,  but  at  present  he  declines  to  do  so.  Let 
us  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  his  various  papers  read  at 
different  times  before  this  Association,  will  be  given  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  a  collected  form. 

Mr,  Lawson  opened  the  discussion  by  complimenting  the  essayist 
on  his  very  able  paper,  stating  that  if  any  one  went  over  a  horse  in 
anything  like  the  careful  manner  in  which  Mr.  Taylor  had  handled 
the  subject,  he  w'ould  not  make  many  mistakes.  He  was  glad  the 
essayist  had  gone  so  fully  into  the  distinctive  points  of  difference 
between  a  sound  hock  and  an  unsound  one,  for  he  did  not  think 
that  there  was  another  point  about  which  there  was  the  same 
diversity  of  opinion,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  lesson  for 
some  of  those  who  were  so  extremely  fond  of  rejecting  horses  for 
being  spavined,  to  examine  a  few  of  those  hocks  after  the  animals 
were  dead.  He  well  remembered  a  case  in  which  he  had  rejected  a 
horse  for  being  spavined,  and  the  animal  dying  some  time  after  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  he  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
bones  of  the  hock,  and  found  them  to  be  perfectly  sound.  This 
was  a  lesson  to  him ;  and  he  had  no  doubt,  if  others  would  do  the 
same,  they  would  reject  fewer  horses  for  being  spavined. 

He  then  alluded  to  the  arrogant  manner  in  which  some  veterinary 
surgeons  came  into  courts  of  justice  to  give  their  evidence,  as  if 
they,  and  they  alone,  were  able  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  matter  in 
dispute,  and  when  once  they  had  stated  their  opinion  it  was  only  a 
waste  of  time  forjudge  or  jury  to  hear  any  further  evidence  ;  their 
fiat  was  infallible  ;  they  could  not  be  mistaken,  whatever  other 
people  might  be.  Such  conduct  brought,  in  his  opinion,  discredit  on 
the  profession,  and  should  at  all  times  be  avoided.  In  such  cases 
we  should  try  to  avoid  everything  like  partisanship ;  give  our 
evidence  honestly,  according  to  our  knowledge,  straightforward  and 
firm,  and  without  any  pretentious  arrogance. 

Mr.  Thomas  Taylor  agreed  with  Mr.  Lawson  as  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  hock  in  the  examination  of 
horses  for  soundness,  yet  he  thought  there  were  some  points  in 
connection  with  the  organs  of  respiration  that  equally  deserved 
attention  at  such  a  meeting  as  this.  For  his  own  information  he 
should  like  to  learn  the  opinion  of  the  essayist  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  present,  whether  a  horse  that  made  a  noise  or  grunted  when 
struck  on  the  side,  yet  made  no  noise  when  severely  galloped, 
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should  be  passed  as  sound.  He  had  also  met  with  cases  that  he  was 
obliged  to  reject  as  unsound  from  being  whistlers,  yet  when  they 
were  examined  two  hours  after  they  appeared  sound.  Such  anomalies 
as  these,  he  said,  often  left  the  veterinary  surgeon  in  a  very  unen¬ 
viable  position. 

Mr.  Proctor  said  he  too  had  met  with  cases  which  had  roared 
loudly  on  one  day,  but  on  the  following  he  could  not  get  even  a 
whisper  from  them  when  he  had  done  his  best  to  test  them.  In 
many  cases  he  thought  a  good  deal  depended  on  the  state  of  the 
stomach,  and  in  others  on  some  nervous  influence,  which  he  believed 
acted  on  them  periodically,  as  certain  nervous  diseases  did  in  man. 
He  mentioned  a  case  in  which  an  assistant  of  his  had  made  an 
otherwise  sound  horse  into  a  ‘^grunter,”  by  always  taking  a  stick 
in  his  hand  whenever  he  went  to  dress  the  fore  legs,  which  had 
been  blistered. 

Mr.  Challoner  had  possessed  horses  of  his  own  that  grunted  if 
touched  with  the  heel,  yet  these  same  horses  would  go  and  do  a 
day’s  hunting,  or  run  in  a  race  carrying  heavyweights  and  win,  and 
never  make  a  noise,  nor  seem  in  the  least  distressed. 

Mr.  Greaves  said,  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the 
hocks,  a  good  deal  should  be  allowed  on  the  score  of  age,  because 
a  hock  which  at  one  period  ought  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion,  and 
pointed  out  to  a  purchaser,  might  at  another  period  of  a  horse’s 
life  be  passed  over  without  any  chance  of  his  going  lame 
from  it. 

He  then  alluded  to  the  law  of  warranty,  and  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  in  which  it  still  remained.  He  thought  this  subject  would 
be  better  if  a  little  more  ventilated,  and  referred  to  the  paper  on 
this  subject  read  at  the  Veterinary  Congress  in  May  last  by 
Mr.  Litt. 

He  afterwards  related  several  interesting  cases  in  which  the  horses 
had  died  almost  immediately  after  purchase,  from  causes  which  no 
veterinary  surgeon  could  find  out  by  examination,  such  as  tumours 
in  the  abdomen,  calculi  in  the  intestines,  &c. 

Messrs.  Wood,  Cartwright,  Wilson,  Walley,  Storrar,  and  Gibson, 
likewise  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  Secretary  then  proposed  that,  as  this  was  a  most  important 
subject,  and  several  of  the  members  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
joining  in  the  discussion  that  evening,  its  consideration  should 
be  reintroduced  on  the  next  night  of  meeting.  He  further  sug¬ 
gested  that  Mr.  Greaves  should  be  requested  to  reopen  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  which  he  consented  to  do,  with  a  paper  “On  Professional 
Opinions,  considered  with  a  view  of  placing  them  on  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  basis.” 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  the  essayist  for 
his  very  able  paper. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  then  made  their  reports  for  the  past 
year,  after  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  officers  for 
past  services. 

These  gentlemen  having  acknowledged  the  same,  Mr.  Whittle 
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proposed,  that  Mr.  Heyes  should  be  re-elected  President  for  another 
year.  Seconded  by  Mr.  Greaves,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Morgan  proposed  Mr.  Walley  as  Secretary.  Seconded  by 
Mr.  Woods,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Whittle  proposed  Mr.  Harwood  as  Treasurer.  Seconded  by 
Mr.  Heyes,  and  carried. 

Messrs.  Proctor,  Storrar,  and  Whittle,  were  elected  Vice- 
Presidents. 

Mr.  Lawson  nnd  Mr.  Edwards  were  nominated  as  members  of 
this  Association. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  to  a  close  one  of 
the  most  successful  meetings  in  the  annals  of  veterinary  medical 
associations. 

Geoege  Moegan, 

Hon.  Sec. 


ARMY  APPOINTMENTS. 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall  ;  Nov.  5th. 

Veteeinaey  Surgeon  T.  W.  Mayer,  Royal  Engineer  Train,  to  be 
Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  First  Class  by  augmentation, 

Frank  Daws  Bray,  gent,,  to  be  Acting  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
November  6th. 

The  Commission  of  Veterinary  Surgeon  F.  Plomley  has  been 
antedated  to  September  1st. 

Nov.  19  th. 

Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery — Edwin  Thomas  Cheesman,  gent.,  to 
be  Veterinary  Surgeon,  November  20th. 


^  M  ‘  OBITUARY. 

With  sincere  regret  we  record  the  demise  'of  Mr.  Robert  Lucas, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  aged  52.  He  died  at  Liverpool  on  the  10th  October. 
His  diploma  bears  date  December  14th,  1835.  Fully  do  we  concur 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  President  of  the  Liverpool 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  when  announcing  the  death  of 
Mr.  Lucas.  We  have  known  him  from  his  pupilage,  have  ever 
since  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and  believe  him  to  have  been 
“  an  ornament  to  his  profession,  a  wise  counsellor,  and  a  warm 
friend.”  The  passing  away  of  friends  from  among  us  tells  us  that 
here  we  have  no  abiding  place. 

“  But  above  this  stormy  world. 

Its  gusty  sighs,  its  showering  tears, 

Abides  a  land  where  life  is  calm 
\  And  free  from  fears. 

And  one  day — so  the  promise  speaks — 

All  cloudy  storms  shall  surely  cease. 

And  those  who  trust  and  wait  shall  win 
Eternal  peace.” 
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Albumenoid  matter  of  urine,  295 
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Analytical  tables,  arranged  for  the  use  of  students  of  medicine. 

Anaesthesia,  local,  applied  to  veterinary  surgery,  129,  198 
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AustraUa,  destruction  of  carnivora  in,  652 
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Bandages,  new  material  for,  214 
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Barker,  J.,  on  a  simple  mode  of  raising  horses,  560 

on  veterinary  practice  in  the  North  of  Yorkshire,  850 
records  a  case  of  bony  tuberosities  causing  shoulder  lameness,  951 
Barling,  J.  L,,  records  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  intestines  and  diaphragm,  142 
Barnett,  J.,  records  a  case  of  poisoning  with  lead,  290 
Barren  mares,  treatment  of,  947 
Barton,  J.,  records  a  case  of  tubercular  brain,  856 

Bentley,  W.,  records  a  case  of  tetanus  successfully  treated  with  tincture  of 
aconite,  590, 

Blake,  R.  S.,  records  a  case  of  abscess  in  the  heart,  liver,  &c.,  of  a  heifer,  720 
Bleaching,  new  process  of,  776 
Blood-corpuscles,  shape  of,  144 

identification  of,  415 

Bodington,  letters  from,  on  the  veterinary  congress,  176,  408,  542 
Bone,  fracture  of,  211 

Bony  tumours  causing  shoulder  lameness,  951 
Brain,  tubercular  as  a  final  effect  of  catarrh,  856 
Broad,  T.  D.,  on  the  physiology  of  the  horny  laminae,  405 
Brown,  Professor,  on  the  reappearance  of  the  cattle  plague  in  London,  191 
on  the  microscope  in  veterinary  medicine,  386,  626,  942 
W.,  records  a  case  of  inversion  of  the  uterus  of  a  bitch,  845 
records  a  case  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  946 
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Cantharidine,  776 

Carlisle,  J.,  presentation  to,  218 

on  idiopathic  emphysema,  848 
Carnivora,  destruction  of,  in  Australia,  652 
Cattle  inspectors,  remuneration  of,  207 
diseases  in  Glasgow,  214 
insurance  societies,  on,  558 
pathology,  chair  of,  in  Scotland,  651 
Cattle  plague,  communicability  of,  to  other  animals,  24 
progress  of,  on  the  Continent,  42 
on  the,  by  Howard  Reed,  65,  158,  228 
a  malady  in  sheep  and  goats  analogous  to,  89,  168,  337 
its  effects  on  the  trade  in  milk,  143 
reappearance  of,  in  London,  191 
exhumation  of  carcases,  213 
in  Belgium,  232,  325,  677 
in  Holland,  423 

in  Dusseldorf  and  Munster,  425 
on,  by  Professor  Gamgee,  754 
decrease  of,  859 

Cawtherne,  W.,  records  a  case  of  ruptured  diaphragm,  950 
Chalk,  formation  of,  415 
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Chalk,  a  ferment,  415,  974 
organisms  in,  775 

Charter,  the,  its  objects,  &c.,  by  T.  W.  Mayer,  479 
Chemical  economics,  652 

agents,  their  influence  on  the  blood,  673 
Chemistry  as  applied  to  the  preparation  of  medicines,  59 
rudimental  and  practical,  125 
Chromate  of  potash,  use  of,  in  umbilical  hernia,  806 
Coal,  formation  and  consumption  of,  295 

Coates,  W.  H.,  on  the  use  of  potassa  caustica  in  bites  by  hydrophobic  animals, 
556 

Collings,  J.  A.,  records  a  case  of  disease  of  the  frontal  maxillary  sinuses,  842 
Collins,  F.  F.,  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  shoeing,  660,  730 
Colloid- styptic,  by  Dr,  Richardson,  739 
Congress,  veterinary,  see  Veterinary  Congress. 

Copper-smoke,  utilization  of,  144 

Cornelius,  J.,  records  a  case  of  fractured  tibia,  139 

Cox,  W.  A.,  on  tetanus  in  cattle,  593 
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Dalzell,  Dr.,  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  a  charter  for  Scotland,  931 
Deodorizing  agents,  effects  of,  on  ferments,  292 
Diaphragm,  case  of  rupture  of,  1 42 
rupture  of,  950 
Disease,  phenomena  of,  145 

contagious,  inquiries  respecting,  178 
of  cattle  in  Glasgow,  214 

Diseases  affecting  the  facial  region,  1,  113,  185,  265,  379 

cranial  region,  621,  693 

Disinfectants,  Dr.  Letheby  on  their  relative  value,  214 
Disinfection,  on,  by  Professor  Regnal,  795 
Dray,  E.  C.,  letter  from,  on  Willey  v.  Myers,  182 
Dropsy,  with  tumours  in  a  horse,  case  of,  285 
Dyer,  R.  H.,  on  soundness,  15,  132 

on  the  position  assumed  by  the  fore  feet  of  the  horse,  767 


E. 


Emasculation  of  animals,  on,  896 
Embolism,  cases  of,  956 
Emphysema,  idiopathic,  on,  848 

Epizootics,  on,  and  how  influenced,  by  Professor  Gamgee,  534 
Ernes,  W.,  his  translations  and  reviews  of  Continental  veterinary  journals,  89, 
168,  232  325,  423,  677,  743,  795,  985 
his  observations  on  trichinse,  277 
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